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PREFACE. 


fr^0HE  MONTGOMERY  MANUSCRIPTS  were  written  by  William  Montgomery  of  Rose- 
iFli  P?S  mount,  in  the  county  of  Down,  between  the  years  1696  and  1706,  or  during  the  last  ten 
l&al  years  of  the  author's  life.  Of  this  learned  old  gentleman's  personal  history 
nothing  is  known  to  the  editor  beyond  the  several  curious  autobiographical  notices  to  be  found  in 
this  volume,  and  to  which  the  reader  may  have  easy  access  by  means  of  the  Index  at  the 
end.  His  memoir  of  the  first  viscount  Montgomery  contains  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  Scottish  settle- 
ment in  the  territory  of  Ard-Uladh,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  great  house  of  O'Neill  in  Upper  or  Southern  Clannaboy. 
The  memoir  of  the  second  viscount  is  unfortunately  lost,  at  least  for  the  present,  having  been 
probably  carried  away  to  Australia  by  the  author's  lineal  descendant,  captain  Frederick  Campbell 
Montgomery,  who  settled  in  that  colony  about  the  year  1835.  The  memoir  of  the  third  viscount 
has  reached  us  almost  complete  (although  evidently  wanting  its  introductory  chapter),  and  is  a  truly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ulster,  from  the  outbreaktAthe  great  Irish  rebellion  in  164 1, 
until  the  period  of  the  Restoration  in  1660.  The  third  viscount,  who  had  a  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  royalist  forces  in  Ulster,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  Charles 
II.,  and  took  Mount-Alexander  as  the  name  of  his  earldom,  from  the  family  residence 
near  Comber,  in  the  county  of  Down,  which  had  been  so  called  in  honour  of  his  mother,  Jean 
Alexander,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Stirling.  The  memoir  of  the  fourth  viscount,  second 
earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  who  died  in  17 16,  appears  to  be  complete,  at  least  to  the  year  1706,  the 
date  of  the  author's  death.  This  second  earl  was  appointed  general  of  the  northern  Protestant 
forces  in  1688,  and  his  memoir,  containing  some  curious  particulars  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  Ulster,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  The  memoir  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  is  quite  imperfect* 
We  have  here  only  a  copy  of  portions  of  the  original  In  a  MS.  account  of  the  Savages 
to  which  the  editor  had  access,  there  is  a  marginal  reference  to  pp.  209,  a  10,  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
fames  Montgomery,  but  the  fragment  which  has  been  preserved  would  not  occupy,  probably,  more 
than  fifty  of  the  closely  written  quarto  pages  of  William  Montgomery's  original  memoir.  The 
transcriber,  however,  has  fortunately  copied  from  the  original  such  portions  of  the  memoir  as  refer- 
red to  Sir  James's  public  life,  including  an  account  of  his  military  operations  in  1641,  which  preserved 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ards  from  pillage  and  massacre,  and  kept  that  district  open  as  an  asylum  for 
multitudes  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  insurgents  in  other  localities,  throughout  Down,  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  For  the  memoirs  above-mentioned  the  author  derived  his  materials  from 
such  family  papers  as  had  not  been  stolen  or  destroyed  when  Rosemount  House  was  burned,  in 
February,  1695. 
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The  author  appears,  generally,  to  have  committed  to  the  then  representatives  of  the  several 
leading  families  in  the  Ards,  of  the  surname  of  Montgomery,  such  portions  of  his  Manuscripts  as 
specially  treated  of  the  branches  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,— an  arrangement  by  which 
these  documents  were  widely  dispersed,  and,  in  some  instances,  valuable  collections  irrevocably 
lost  His  memoirs  of  the  main  branch,  with  one  exception,  were  preserved  at  Mount-Alexander 
House,  and  afterwards  at  Donaghadee,  kinsfolk  and  connexions  occasionally  borrowing  them 
for  consultation  on  important  family  matters.  The  memoirs  of  the  author's  father,  sir  James 
Montgomery,  of  his  father-in-law,  the  second  viscount,  and  of  the  author  himself,  lay  in  Rosemount 
House,  and  alterwards  at  Killough,  from  which  they,  with  others,  were  removed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  author's  great  grand-daughter,  Helena  Montgomery,  with  Conway  Heatley,  esq.,  of 
Riversdalc,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  lady's  eldest  son  was  permitted,  in  the  year  1820,  to 
assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Montgomery.  Her  grandson,  Frederick  Campbell  Montgomery 
above-named,  carried  with  him  many  of  the  Papers  relating  to  the  history  of  his  family,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  his  children,  who  reside  in  Australia.  Among  the  Papers  thus 
removed  were  probably  the  author's  Opera  Juvenilia  and  Opera  Senilia,  two  distinct  volumes, 
referred  to  at  pp.  412,  416.  He  mentions  that  his  Disputations  were  bound  up  in  the  former 
volume,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  office  of  Custos  Hotulorum  in  the  latter.  In  the  latter,  also, 
was  probably  included  his  Treatise  on  Funerals,  mentioned  at  p.  384.  Copies  of  the  Incidentall 
Remembrances  of  the  Savages  were  made  by  Abraham  Holm,  at  Rosemount,  and  sent  to  Patrick 
Savage,  of  Portaferry,  esqr.,  and  Captain  Hugh  Savage  of  Ardkeen.  The  Narrative  of  Gransluogh 
was  transcribed  by  Mr.  Robert  Watson  from  the  original,  the  transcript  being  sent  to  William  Mont- 
gomery of  Gransheogh,  who  was  then  (1701)  residing  at  Maghera,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 
The  original,  however,  and  the  copy  made  from  it,  are  both  in  the  possession  of  Hugh  Montgomery, 
esq.,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Rosemount  or  Greyabbey  estate,  and  the  lineal  representative  of 
the  gentleman  for  whom  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  author.  In  the  same  keeping,  also,  is  the  original 
of  the  author's  curious  treatise  on  the  Montgomerys  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  memoir  of  the 
influential  family  then  represented  by  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Ballymagown,  afterwards  Springvale, 
was  committed  to  that  gentleman's  keeping  as  it  came  from  the  author's  hand,  and  has  been  since 
very  carefully  preserved.  It  was  found  not  many  years  ago,  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Montgomery,  prcsbyterian  minister  of  Ballyeaston,  county  of  Antrim,  who  was  a 
native  of  Castlcreagh,  and  probably  the  representative  of  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Ballymagown, 
the  original  owner.  Nothing  is  now  known  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Blackstown  and  Creboy 
branches,  mentioned  at  p.  385,  the  representatives  of  those  families  having,  most  probably,  carried 
them  to  Scotland  on  their  return  to  occupy  their  ancestral  lands  in  that  kingdom  The  Description 
of  the  Ards,  written  several  years  prior  to  his  memoirs  of  the  Montgomerys,  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  portion  of  the  author's  writings  printed  in  his  own  lifetime,  with  the  exception  of  two 
College  Exercises  published  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1652.  His  account  of  the  Ards  was,  no  doubt, 
much  appreciated  when  it  first  appeared,  one  copy  having  been  purchased,  some  years  afterwards, 
for  sir  William  Petty,  at  the  price  of  £1  13s.  6d.  It  was  published  at  Dublin,  folio,  pp.  16,  in  the 
year  1683. 
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When  the  remnant  of  the  Mount- Alexander  estates  passed,  at  the  death  of  the  last  countess 
in  1764,  to  the  families  of  De  la  Cherois  and  Crommelin,  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Mount-Alexander,  together  with  other  family  papers,  were  transferred  to  Samuel  De  la  Cherois,  esq., 
cousin  of  the  countess,  to  whom  her  ladyship  had  bequeathed  the  half  of  tno  property.  His  son, 
Daniel  De  la  Cherois,  esq.,  of  Donaghadee,  kindly  permitted  extracts  from  the  Manuscripts  to  be 
printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter.  These  extracts  appeared  in  the  years  1785  and 
1786,  and  were  followed  by  others,  published  by  the  same  journal,  in  the  year  1822.  It  was  after- 
wards found  that  there  existed  a  very  general  desire  to  have  the  whole  contents  of  this  valuable 
collection  printed  in  a  more  permanent  form  Hence  the  duodecimo  volume  published  at  the 
Neivs-Lctter  office  in  the  year  1830.  In  reference  to  that  publication,  the  editor  has  received  the 
following  interesting  particulars  from  James  M'Knight,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Londonderry,  whose  valuable 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  requires  now  from  its  distinguished  writer  not  one  apologetic  word : — 

44  After  the  late  Dr.  James  Stuart,  the  historian  of  Armagh,  had  removed  from  Newry  to  Belfast,  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  the  News-Letter,  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Joy  a  perusal  of  the  MS.  in  his 
(Mr.  Joy's)  possession;  and  he  strongly  urged  its  publication,  offering  to  supply  notes,  illustrations,  ad- 
denda, &c,  from  his  own  immense  stores  of  historical  and  local  information.  Mr.  Joy  did  not  like  to 
incur  the  total  expense  of  the  work ;  but,  by  way  of  economy,  Dr.  Stuart  and  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Mackay 
its  publication  by  instalments  in  the  News-Letter,  keeping  up  the  types  till  a  sufficient  number  of  pages 
had  been  formed,  when  the  sheets  were  struck  off,  and  so  on  in  successioq.  Dr.  Stuart,  by  anticipation, 
as  you  will  sec  in  the  early  sheets,  inserted  references  to  his  intended  appendix,  though  this  appendix  was 
never  finished— perhaps  indeed  was  never  written.  By  this  slow  process,  a  p6nsidcrable  portion  of  the  MS. 
was  struck  off  in  sheets  when  the  work  had  to  be  discontinued.  These  primed  sheets  lay  in  the  News-Letter 
office  for  many  years  as  waste  paper  ;  Dr.  Stuart  had  left  the  establishment,  and  started  the  Guardian, 
and  I — then  a  young  student  in  my  second  year  at  college— became  his  successor.  Mr.  Joy,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  determined  to  complete  the  publication,  made  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Mackay,  and  had  the  remainder  of  the  MS.  printed,  together  with  the  account  of  the  'Savages.'  His 
hand  was  so  tremulous  that  he  could  not  write  at  any  length,  though  he  managed  to  correct  all  the 
proofs.  The  task  of  writing  a  preface  consequently  fell  upon  me,  though  ill-qualified  for  it  from  defective 
information  ;  but  1  put  together  a  few  pages,  which  Mr.  Joy  corrected,  and  which  were  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume.   This  is  its  history,  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

44  November  27,  1866." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  was  urged  forward  by  the  late 
Henry  Joy,  esq.,  of  Belfast,  soon  before  the  close  of  his  long  and  honourable  life,  and  whilst  his  feeble 
health  permitted  him  to  do  little  more  than  simply  to  see  that  the  printing  of  the  Manuscripts  was 
in  progress.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  he  lived  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work,  and  also  to  receive,  among  many  other  acknowledgments,  a  very  cordial  letter  of  thanks 
from  sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  he  had  transmitted  a  copy.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this 
letter,  written  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830 : — 44 1  am  honoured  with  a  copy  of  your 
edition  of  the  Montgomerys,  which  interests  me  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  one  of  those  works 
which  cany  us  back  to  the  times  of  our  ancestors,  and  give  us  the  most  correct  ideas  of  their  cus- 
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toras  and  manners.  I  am  very  sorry  the  condition  of  the  copies  you  made  use  of  obliged  you  to 
omit  the  appendix,  which  must  have  contained  much  that  was  curious  and  interesting." 

When  preparations  were  to  be  made  for  the  new  edition,  no  trace  of  the  original  Manuscripts 
from  which  the  volume  of  1830  had  been  printed  could  be  found,  and  the  present  editor  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  adopt  the  modernized  orthography  of  that  volume,  without  having  thus 
the  best  means  of  correcting  misprints,  or  of  supplying  many  words  and  even  whole  sen- 
tences that  have  been  omitted  in  the  first  edition  without  explanation.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  in  the  new  edition  the  contents  of  the  Manuscripts  have  been  re-arranged,  being  now  placed 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  and  so  as  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  continuity  of  the  author's  narrative.  To  the  memoirs  contained  in  the  first  edition,  three 
others  of  much  interest  and  value  have  been  here  added,  two  of  which  arenow  printed  for  the 
first  time,  the  third  being  a  reprint  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology. 
The  history  of  these  three  additional  memoirs,  so  far  as  known  to  the  editor,  will  be  found  in  the 
notes,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Without  entering  into  any  recapitulation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts, 
it  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  reader  will  here  meet  withjnany  curious  illustrations  of  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Among  such  illustrations  may  be 
mentioned — the  bloody  and  protracted  feud  between  the  Montgomerys  and  Cunninghams  of 
Scotland  ;  the  escape,  or  rescue,  of  Con  O'Neill  from  Carrickfergus  Castle  ;  the  return  of  that  chief- 
tain to  Castlereagh,  from  LondSnY'after  kissing  the  king's  hand,  and  obtaining  a  royal  grant  of  the 
third  part  of  his  own  esta»s ;  thelbommencement  and  progress  of  the  new  Scottish  colony  at 
Newtown  in  the  Ards ;  the  n^ssac*,  by  woodkern,  of  the  whole  family,  save  one,  of  the  Montgo- 
merys of  Gransheogh  ;  the  meeting  of  bishop  George  Montgomery  and  Dr.  James  Ussher  in  Lon- 
don, and  their  interviews  with  James  I. ;  the  rencounter  of  the  fat  (first)  earl  of  Clanbrassill  with 
the  Brownie  at  Newtown-house ;  the  violence  of  sir  Bryan  O'Neill  in  the  house  of  parliament  and 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  the  heraldic  display  observed  at  the  funerals  of  the  first  and  third 
viscounts  Montgomery  ;  the  author's  re-entry  into  Rosemount  after  being  excluded  from  it,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  for  the  space  of  nine  years ;  his  hunt  after  his 
reprizals  throughout  various  counties  of  Ireland  ;  his  interview  with  primate  Bramhall  on  the  way 
to  Lisburn ;  his  meeting  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  at  Carrickfergus  in  1666  ;  and  his  preparation 
of  his  own  tomb,  including  the  several  curious  inscriptions  for  it,  two  of  which  have  been  only 
recently  discovered,  and  are  recorded  at  page  405  of  this  volume. 

The  editor  has  now  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  his  gratitude  for  much  friendly  aid  received 
in  the  course  of  his  labours.  The  kind  offices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  of  Tynan  have  been  un- 
wearying and  pre-eminent,  this  very  distinguished  scholar  and  writer  having  read  over  and  assisted 
in  the  correction  of  every  proof-sheet  of  the  entire  work.  Among  many  others,  whose  assistance 
was  always  promptly  rendered  when  required,  the  editor's  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Macllwaine,  Belfast;  colonel  F.  O.  Montgomery,  of  the  North  Down  Rifles;  Daniel 
De  la  Cherois,  esq.,  Donaghadee;  Hugh  Montgomery,  esq.,  of  Gransheogh  and  Greyabbey; 
R.  B.  Houston,  esq.,  Orangefield,  Belfast;  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  Kilkenny;  J.  W.  Hanna,  esq., 
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Holywood ;  Wflliam  Pinkerton,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hounslow,  London ;  M.  J.  Barrington  Ward,  esq., 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Killen,  Belfast ;  R.  S.  Nicholson,  esq.,  Ballow,  county  of 
Down;  the  Rev.  Classon  Porter,  Lame;  Charles  Scott,  esq.,  Grovefield,  Belfast;  John  P.  Pren- 
dergast,  esq.,  Dublin;  sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms  ;  James  M'Knight,  esq.,  LL.D., 
Londonderry ;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Chancellor,  Belfast ;  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Enniskillen ; 
John  Temple  Reilly,  esq.,  Dublin;  Richard  Cunningham,  esq.,  Castle  Cooley,  County  Donegal ; 
Maurice  Lenihan,  esq.,  Limerick ;  brigadier-general  George  Montgomery  of  the  Bombay  Army ; 
James  Paterson,  esq.,  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  of  Greenwich. 

Belfast,  January,  1869. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  was  printed  in  the  Belfast 
News-Letter,  so  early  as  1785  and  1786,*  when  their  publication  was  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extent,  which  in  some  degree  unfitted  them  for  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper. Besides,  it  was  suggested  that  their  intrinsic  interest  and  importance  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  required  their  publication  in  a 
permanent  and  portable  form,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  present  undertaking.  The  influential 
part  which  the  family  of  Montgomery  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Ulster  after  its  colonization  by  the 
Scots,  is  matter  of  historic  record,  and  will  be  found  minutely  detailed  in  the  subsequent  pages ; 
while,  in  consequence  of  the  matrimonial  and  other  alliances,  that  were  gradually  formed  between 
the  several  branches  of  that  distinguished  family  and  other  families  of  rank  at  the  time,  there  are 
not  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  counties  referred  to,  who  will  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  recurring  to 
these  simple,  but  authentic  memoirs  of  their  ancestorial  dignity.  The  gratification  which  the  re- 
corded fame  of  ancestry  may  fairly  minister  to  the  ambition  of  posterity,  is  not,  however,  the  only 
advantage  derivable  from  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs.  Their  importance  as  historical  docu- 
ments will  be  readily  recognised  by  those  who  have  studied  the  transactions  of  the  agitated  period 
to  which  they  refer,  while,  as  illustrative  of  manners  and  customs  and  habits  of  thought,  that  are 
now  comparatively  antiquated,  their  value  cannot  fail  to  be  estimated  even  by  those  who  have  no 
hereditary  interest  in  their  details.  In  this  view,  it  is  hoped,  that  though  the  locality  of  the  scenes 
that  are  described,  and  the  individuality  of  the  personages  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  them,  may  limit 
to  a  portion  of  the  community,  the  specific  interest  of  the  volume;  yet  it  will  possess  independent 
merit  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  majority. 

In  the  early  parts  of  the  volume,  references  have  been  made  to  an  Appendix,  which  has  not 
been  printed,  and  the  omission  of  which  requires  explanation.    The  reasons  of  its  omission  were 


•  They  were  again  re-printed  in  part  in  the  Ntuu-Ltittr  in  1832. 
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these— after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  had  been  printed  off,  a  second 
Manuscript  by  the  author  of  the  former,  was  discovered.  It  contained  an  interesting  history  of  the 
family  of  the  Savages,  formerly  the  Lords  of  the  Little  Ards,  and  its  publication  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  not  merely  to  complete  the  narrative  of  the  former,  but  for  reasons  equally  cogent  with 
those  which  had  originally  induced  the  determination  of  publishing  that  Manuscript  Hence,  the 
omission  of  the  proposed  Appendix  became  indispensable,  as  the  size  of  the  work  had  been  limited. 
Besides,  no  great  inconvenience  can  result  from  this  omission,  as  there  are  numerous  sources  of  in- 
formation accessible  to  those  who  may  be  inquisitive  regarding  matters  of  mere  antiquarian 
curiosity;  while  the  full  insertion  of  the  Appendix  would  have  required  either  a  separate  volume, 
or  would  have  enlarged  this  to  an  inconvenient  size,  and  would,  besides,  have  proportionably  in- 
creased its  price. 

The  orthography  of  the  original  manuscripts,  with  its  incidental  peculiarities  of  contraction, 
has  been  strictly  preserved.*  The  printer  has  even  followed  the  occasional  defects  of  his  copy, 
without  attempting  their  correction,  which,  in  many  instances,  might  have  been  easily  done.  It 
now  remains  that  we  close  this  preface  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  author  of  the  following  memoirs. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  was  born  at  Aughaintain,  in  Tyrone,  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1633.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Newtownards,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  which, 
shortly  after  the  restoration,  passed  the  celebrated  act  for  the  settlement  of  military  adventurers  in 
Ireland.  In  his  habits  he  appears  to  have  been  studious,  to  have  possessed  persevering  industry, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  acuteness  of  observation,  notwithstanding  the  quaint,  parenthetical  style 
of  his  composition — a  fault  which  is  attributable,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
wrote  these  memoirs  in  the  interval  between  the  years  1698  and  1704.  In  a  historical  view,  their 
authority  is  indubitable.  It  has  been  alluded  to  by  Lodge,  in  his  Irish  Peerage,  and  as  they  have 
never  before  been  printed  entire,  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  publication  will  furnish  valuable 
hints  to  the  national  annalist,  as  well  as  acceptable  information  to  the  northern  public  in  general 
Copious  extracts  from  the  original  MSS.  of  the  Lords  Mountalexander  and  of  Captain  George 
Montgomery,  were  first  published  in  the  Belfast  Navs-Letter  oi  the  years  1785  and  1786,  with  the 
consent  of  the  \:M  Daniel  Delacherois,  of  Donaghadee,  Esq.  (in  whose  family  they  had  been  pre- 
served), when  a  great  portion  of  the  Original  MS.  became  missing,  and  after  repeated  searches  to 
recove:  them,  it  was  found  that  a  copy  of  them  had  been  taken,  which,  being  traced  out,  was  oblig- 
ingly communicated.  When  compared  with  the  parts  printed  in  1785  and  1786,  they  were  found 
exactly  to  correspond,  and  have  been  used  in  completing  the  present  publication. 

•  Thi«  »rr»ng*.nent  li.-u  been  only  partially  adopted.—  Editor  of .Vm  Edttttn. 
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SOME  FEW  MEMOIRES  OF  THE  MONTGOMERIES*  OF  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


JEING  to  write  of  the  Montgomf.ries  of  Ireland  (now  planted  therein),  recourse  must  be 
first  had  to  what  I  have  credibly  heard,  as  truth  never  doubted  of  (that  my  enquiry  could 
find  out).  And  secondly,  to  those  authentick  papers  and  parchments,  which  I  have  care- 
fully perused,  and  which  came  to  my  hands  among  those  left  to  me  by  my  father,  many  others  of 
them  being  lost  or  embea/led,  or  burnt  in  Rosemount  House  -J  out  of  the  remainder  whereof,  or 
from  such  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  relations  shall  be  made.    Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I  must,  in  this 


*  Manuseripts.~On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  printed 
in  I S jo,  it  is  staled  thai  the  Manuscripts  contain  "me- 
moirs of  the  first,  second,  and  third  viscounts  Mont- 
gomery." There  are  memoirs  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
viscounts  ;  but  wc  have  no  notice  of  the  second  viscount, 
excepting  a  brief  reference  to  his  marriage,  which  occurs  in 
the  memoir  of  his  father,  and  an  equally  short  announce- 
ment of  his  death  in  the  memoir  of  his  son,  the  third  vis- 
count, who  was  created  first  earl  of  Mountalexander.  The 
memoir  of  the  second  viscount  is  probably  lost,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  its  details  were,  no  doubt, 

and 


ample,  the  author  having 
son-in-law.  In  a  MS.  cot 
Remembrances  of  the  Tti 
Satmlccs,  he  refers  to  A'. 


nephew 


liecn 

iy  of  the  author's  InciJentall 
t>    Ancient  Family s  of  the 
92  of  his  memoir  of  the 


teemtd  viscount.  In  the  first  edition,  the  memoir  of  sir 
James  Montgomery,  of  Rosemount,  has  lieen  introduced 
after  that  of  the  first  viscount,  although  it  was  intended 
by  the  author  to  succeed  that  of  the  fourth  viscount, 
or  second  carl  of  Mountalexander. 

It  is  also  stated  on  the  title-page  that  the  author,  William 
Montgomery,  was  "second  son  of  sir  James  Montgomery." 
Although  sir  James  was  thrice  married,  the  nut  Ivor  was 
his  only  son  —  indeed  his  only  surviving  child.  His 
first  wife,  Catherine,  who  died  in  1634,  was  a  daughter 
of  sir  William  Stewart,  of  Tyrone.  In  her  Funeral  Entry, 
it  is  stated  that  "  she  had  issue  by  the  said  sir  James  one 
son,  named  William,  of  the  age  of  iS  months.''  Sir 
James  Montgomery's  second  lady  was  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  sir  William  Cole,  of  linniskillcn  ;  and  his 
third  was  Francesse  St  Laurence,  third  daughter  of 
Nicholas,  twenty-third  baron  Howth,  The  inscription 
on  the  monument  erected  by  William  Montgomery,  in 
Grcyabliey,  to  his  father's  memory,  refers  to  these  ladies 
in  the  following  terms,  which  show  that  they  had  left 
no  children :—"  His  (sir  James's)  other  two  virtuous 
their  children  (which  died  before  them)  lie 


buried  over  against  this  monument."  The  author,  who 
wrote  this  inscription,  which  is  now  quite  defaced,  de- 
scribes himself  as  prtmi  ventris  sola  proles.  —  Harris,  An- 
tient  and  /'resent  State  of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  51. 

"  Mont \-omer ies. — This  surname  is  here  so  written  accord- 
ing to  a  modernised  orthography  adopted  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, from  the  commencement  of  the  volume  to  page  169. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  however,  the  plural  form  of 
the  surname  was  invariably  written  Mon/gomtryj,  a  spell- 
ing from  which  the  author  never  appears  to  have  deviated. 
In  such  of  his  manuscripts  as  arc  still  preserved,  the  sur- 
name is  always  Montgomery  in  the  singular  number,  and 
Montgomery*  in  the  plural.  In  a  letter  of  the  author  to 
his  kinsman,  William  Montgomery,  of  Graiishcogh,  dated 
November,  1701,  he  says  :  — "  I  wold  have  your  son 
take  notice,  that  our  sirnatne,  in  ye  paltetits  of  our  family, 
and  in  y<=  acts  of  parliament,  both  of  Kngland  and  Ire- 
land, and  in  all  printed  books,  history-.,  and  others,  in 
our  three  kingdoms,  (w<*  I  can  show  you,)  is  spelled  a> 
I  subscribe  it,  as  divers  gentlemen  of  estate  doe,  and  as 
the  count  Montgomery,  in  Normandy,  did,  and  yet  doth, 
as  I  have  prooved  in  a  paper  I  wrot  to  that  purpose,  and 
concerning  ye  rectifying  of  y«  subscription  of  sirn.tmes  ; 
of  w«*  many  persons  h  u  e  heedlessly  taken  uihhi  custom  to 
write  thein  ye  wrong  way,  wt>>  imports  an  ignorance  occa- 
sioned by  carelessness."  In  the  text  wc  have  the  simple  but 
comprehensive  title  prefixed  by  theaulhor  to  his. Manuscripts. 

*  Rosemount  House.  —  Rosemount  is  the  name  invariably 
used  by  the  author  to  designate  the  family  residence  ad- 
joining (ireyablicy.  In  the  form  of  Mountrosi  it  is  so 
applied  in  the  year  1634,  as  appears  from  the  Funeral 
Entry  of  Kathcrinc  Stewart  (sir  James  Montgomery's  first 
lady),  already  quoted  in  a  preceding  note.  On  the  20th 
of  April,  1029,  the  first  viscount  Montgomery  granted 
lands  at  Grcyabl>cy  to  his  second  son,  sir  James;  but  the 
name  Rosemount  is  not  mentioned  in  this  grant.  On  the 
lotb  March,  1638,  sir  James  received  a  grant  from  the 
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treatise,  make  use  of  my  own  certain  knowledge  and  memory  in  those  affairs,  having  had  conver- 
sation or  concern  with  most  of  their  familys  (both  the  dead  and  yet  surviving  of  them),  to  whom  I 
have  been  a  contemporary  within  the  space  of  above  those  fifty  years  now  last  past,*  wherein  I 
did  more  or  less  make  observations  as  I  best  could,  whilst  I  grew  up  in  age,  and  acquaintance  with 
them;  and  thus  furnished,  I  begin  this  following  narrative  (as  near  as  I  can)  according  to  the  order 
of  time,  wherein  the  several  events  came  to  pass,  the  like  not  having  been  attempted  that  I  can 
any  ways  learn e.s  Therefore,  Imprimis  (as  in  duty  I  am  bound),  with  the  Montgomeries  of  the 
great  Ardcs,  who  were  the  first  and  chiefest  of  all  that  simame  that  came  from  Scotland,  and  mostly 
the  procurers  of  other  Montgomery  families,  and  of  many  of  divers  sirnames  besides  them;  to  follow 
and  plant  in  this  kingdom,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  powerfull,  and  the  first  introducer  and 


crown  of  all  the  lands  then  in  his  possession ;  tlic  lands  in 
Grcyabbcy  Ijcing  erected  into  the  manor  of  Rosemount, 
whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  I.ough,  in  the 
parishes  of  Killinchy  and  Kilmood,  constituted  the  manor 
of  Florida.  In  the  author's  Description  of  the  Ardts  (sec 
p.  308,  first  edition),  he  states  that  the  whole  manor  of 
Rosemount  "taketh  name"  from  the  House,  to  which, 
therefore,  the  designation  must  havcoriginallybcen  applied. 
From  the  peculiar  names  of  Rosemount  and  Florida,  given 
by  sir  James  Montgomery  to  his  two  manors,  it  is  inferred 
that  he  had  a  love  for  flowers,  and  was  devoted  to  their  cul- 
ture. Mountross  and  Rosemount  arc  translations  of  the 
Latin  Mons  Rosarum,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  word,  in 
some  form,  was  a  popular  name  for  places  of  residence  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  A  place  near  Ardijuin 
and  Portaferry  is  called  Mountross.  There  is  a  Rose- 
mount  (formerly  called  Goldring),  in  the  parish  of  Syming- 
ton, Ayrshire,  which  belonged,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  an  old  family  of  the  Schaws.—  I'aterson,  Account  of  t lie 
Parishes  and  Families  0/  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  481.  It  is 
curious  that  the  motto  on  the  town-arms  of  Montrose  is 
mure  ditat,  rosa  decorat,  which  would  imply  the  same 
origin  for  thii  name.— A^w  Stat.  Account  of  Forfarshire, 
pp.  271—2.  Besides  the  Rosemount  at  Greyabbey,  and 
another  in  Lower  Iveagh,  there  are  family  residences  of 
the  same  name  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Wcstmeath, 
Tippcrary,  Wxxford,  and  Watcrford.— Parliamentary  Ga- 
zetteer of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  293;  voL  iL,  pp.  26,  8l,  290, 
393;  vol.  Hi.,  pp.  183,  317. 

*  A'out  last  past. — The  author  was  born  at  the  residence 
of  his  grandfather  Stewart,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
continued  to  live  there  until  the  month  of  May,  1644, 
when  he  was  brought  to  Rosemount,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  age.  "  The  space  of  above  fifty  years,"  mentioned 
in  the  text,  was  the  interval  between  1044  and  1697  the 
latter  being  the  date  at  which  the  author  commenced  to 
compile  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts. 

» Any  ways  learne. —  It  is  supposed  that  there  had  existed 
at  Eglinton  Castle  a  MS.  account  of  the  Montgomery 
family  in  Scotland,  which  was  destroyed  when  that  old 
pile  was  burnt  by  the  Cunninghams,  in  1528.  Our 
author's  work,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  is  the  earliest 
existing  attempt  to  illustrate  the  family  history,  and  it  is 
especially  valuable,  because  treating  of  persons  who  came 
within  the  reach  of  his  jiersonal  knowledge,  and  events 
that  had  occurred  during  the  period  of  his  own  life. 
Since  these  memoirs  were  written,  the  following  compila- 


have  been  made,  intended  by  their  authors  chiefly 
to  illustrate  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Montgo- 
mery*: —  1.  Hugh  Monlgomcrie,  of  Ilroomlands,  in  the 
parish  of  Irvine,  compiled,  prior  to  the  year  1 760,  what 
15  known  as  the  Broomiands  Manuscript,  containing  re- 
cords of  the  Montgomery  family  from  an  early  period. 
The  author  of  this  work,  which  is  stdl  in  MS.,  died  in 
1766,  aged  eighty  years.  2.  John  Hamilton  Mont- 
gomery, of  Barnahill,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  who  was  cap- 
tain in  the  76th  regiment,  wrote  a  Genealogy  of  the  Family 
of  Montgomery,  compiled  from  various  authorities,  which 
also  remains  in  manuscript  — Patcrson,  Account  of  the 
Parishes  ami  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  j>.  229,  note. 
3.  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  Rcilly  printed  for  private  circulation,  in 
1842,  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family  of  Montgomery, 
comprising  the  liner  of  F.glinton  and  Braidstane  in  Scot- 
land, and  Mount-Alexander  and  Grey-Abbey  in  Ireland. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, of  Rosemount,  who  died  in  1815,  and  a  descen- 
dant, through  John  of  Gransheoglj,  in  common  with  the 


_  1  John  of  Gra 
author  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  in  the  Braidstane 
line.  4.  William  -Anderson  printed,  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1859,  A  Genealogical  Account  of  tAe  Family  of  Mont- 
gomerie,  formerly  of  Brigend  of  Doon,  Ayrshire,  male  and 
lineal  refretentatk*  of  the  ancient  and  noble  families  of 
F.glinton  and  Lyle.  This  account  commences  only  with 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  5.  James 
Eraser  published,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1859,  two  volumes, 
4to,  entitled,  Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries  Earls  of 
Eglinton.  This  is  a  most  valuable  work,  principally  Ixs- 
cause  in  it  are  printed  many  original  letters,  charters, 
and  marriage  contracts.  The  letters  contain  much  im- 
portant information  on  public  as  well  as  family  affairs, 
between  the  years  11 70  and  1728.  6.  Thomas  Harrison 
Montgomery  published,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1863,  A  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Family  of  Montgomery,  including  the 
Montgomery  Pedigree, — a  work  which  contains  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  families  of  this  surname  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  In  his  preface,  the  author 
says  : — "  Many  years  ago,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
examination  of  records  and  doings  of  the  generations  of 
the  Montgomery*,  immediately  preceding  that  one  which 
came  to  America.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  perusal 
of  documents  and  papers  brought  from  Scotland  to  this 
country  by  the  first  one  of  the  family  who  crossed  the 
ocean.  William  Montgomery,  of  Brigend,  now  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  came  with  his  wife 
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encourager  was  Hugh  Montgomery,  the  6th  Laird6  of  Braidstane,?  whose  genealogy  is  as  next  followeth, 
viz. — The  said  Hugh  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  (the  second  of  that  name),  the  fifth  Laird,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Montgomery,  Laird  Haislhead8  (an  ancient  family,  descended  of  the  Earls 
of  Eglintoune).«  This  second  Adam  (besides  breeding  his  four  sons)  purchased  land  from  one  of 
the  said  Earles  (I  have  the  deed  thereof);  which  Adam  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  (the  first  Mont- 
gomery of  that  name),  and  4th  Laird  of  Braidstane.    This  Adam  married  Colquhoun's  sister,  the 


and  children,  and  settled  in  the  province  of  East  New 
Jersey,  on  the  lands  of  his  father-in-law,  who  was  one  of 
its  largest  proprietors.  He  brought,  with  much  care, 
many  valuable  manuscripts  relating  to  his  ancestry,  the 
majority  of  which  are  preserved  by  his  representative  at 
this  day ;  many  are  undoubtedly  musing,  as  no  special 
attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  th«ir  preservation  by  his 
descendants,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years." 

*  The  sixth  Lair  J. — Hugh  Montgomery,  who  after- 
wards  became  first  viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Great 
Anls,  is  here  and  in  other  portions  of  these  Memoirs 
styled  sixth  laird  of  Braidstane.  On  the  authority  of 
the  Broomlands  Manuscript,  he  has  been  represented  by 
Scottish  genealogists  as  the  seventh  I-aird.  But  Mr. 
Paterson,  in  his  admirable  Account  of  the  Parishes  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  admits  (vol.  i.,  p.  280)  that  the 
author  of  the  Broomlands  Manuscript  "only  states  the 
origin,  and  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the 
descent  of  the  families  of  Braidstane,  He&silhead,  and 
Skclmorlic."  Our  author,  William  Montgomery,  was 
grandson  of  the  person  whom  he  invariably  styles  sixth 
bird  of  Braidstane,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  a  matter  respecting  which  he  had  the  best 
means  of  being  accurately  informed. 

1  Braidstane. — The  ancient  lordship  of  Braidstane,  in 
the  bailliary  of  Kyle,  county  of  Ayr,  was  possessed  by  an 
influential  branch  of  the  Montgomery  family  from  1452 
to  1650;  The  founder  of  this  branch  was  Robert  Mont- 
gomcrie,  second  son  of  Alexander,  master  of  Mont- 
gomcrie,  and  grandson  of  Alexander,  first  lord  Mont- 
gomerie, from  whom  this  Robert  received  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Braidstane  in  1452,  the  year  of  his  father's 
death.  His  son,  also  named  Robert,  obtained  a  re-grant 
of  the  estate  from  his  uncle,  the  second  lord  Montgo- 
cieric,  in  146S.  In  1478,  Robert  Mungumcry  of  Brad- 
stan,  witnessed  a  grant  from,  Alexander,  first  lord  Home, 
to  Thomas  Home,  of  the  frank  tenement  of  the  lands  of 
Castillo wnc.  In  the  same  year,  he  is  also  a- witness  to  an 
Instrument  of  Delivery  of  forty-eight  cows,  by  the  pro- 
curator for  Alexander,  lord  Home,  and  Margaret,  his 
spouse,  to  Thomas  Home,  their  son.  Robert's  son, 
Alexander  Montgomery  of  Bradstan,  was  one  of  thirteen 
commissioners  who  held  an  Inquisition  on  the  lands  of 
Gifleu,  in  Beith,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1 50 1.  The 
author,  William  Montgomery,  states  that  Robert,  not 
Alexander,  was  third  laird.  The  same  gentleman  was 
one  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1515,  to  hold  an  In- 
quisition on  the  lands  of  I'ottarstown  and  Dyconisbank. 
In  1561,  there  was  a  Revocation  by  Hugh,  third  carl  of 
Eglintoun,  of  charters  granted,  and  acts  done  by  him  in 
his  minority.  Among  other  lands  temporarily  affected 
by  this  Revocation  were  those  of  Braidstane,  which,  how- 
ever, were  soon  afterwards  re-granted  to  the  family  repre- 
sentative, and  held  by  bis  descendants  until  1650,  when 


they  were  sold  to  sir  John  Sliaw  of  Greenock,  by  the 
third  viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Anls.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  parish  of  Beith,  in  which 
these  lands  are  situated,  consisted  of  two  divisions,  known 
as  the  lordship  of  Braidstane  and  the  lordship  of  GifTen, 
but,  in  the  year  1649,  about  500  acres  were  annexed  to 
Beith  from  an  adjoining  parish,  to  suit  certain  presbytcrial 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Glasgow.  — 
Fraser,  Memorials  of  Montgomeries  Earls  of  Eglinton, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  35,  42,  62,  81,  116;  Patcrson,  Account  of 
the  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  279. 

*  Laird  Haislhead. — The  mother  of  the  first  viscount 
Montgomery  of  the  Ards  was  daughter  of  John  Mont- 
gomery, fourth  laird  of  Hessilhead  or  Ilazlchcad.  The 
estate  so  called  was  a  part  of  the  barony  or  lordship  of 
(iiffen,  in  the  parish  of  Beith  ;  and  the  first  laira  of 
Haztchcad  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  laird  of 
Braidstane,  being  Hugh,  third  son  of  Alexander,  master 
of  Montgomery.  In  1521,  there  is  a  discharge  from 
Hugh  M  ungnmery  of  Heslet,  to  John  Maxwell  of  I'ollok. 
In  1560,  Hew  Mungumery  of  Hessilheide,  is  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  a  contract  !>etween  Robert,  lord  Boyde,  and 
Neil  Mungumery  of  Langschaw,  at  Glcsgu  (Glasgow). 
In  1562,  Hew  Montgotneric  of  Hessilheid,  signed  the 
"  Band  subscrivct  lie  the  Noblemen  and  Gentrie  of  Kyll 
(Kyle),  Carrickc,  and  Cunninghame,  for  mentinence  of 
religion."  The  same  laird  witnessed,  in  the  following 
year,  signing  himself  Hugo  Montgumery  de  lleslheide,  an 
Instrument  of  Assignation  by  Hugh,  third  carl  of  Kglin- 
toun,  to  Robert,  lord  Boyde,  of  the  bailliary  of  the 
canon  lands  in  Cunninghame.  In  1505,  a  Remission  is 
given  by  Henry  Daroley,  king  of  Scots,  to  Archibald, 
earl  of  Ergyll,  and  others,  among  whom  was  Hugh 
Mungumery  of  Heslait.  In  1576,  Hew  Montgomery  of 
Jfesilheid,  was  witness  to  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
Hugh,  master  of  Eglinton,  afterwards  fourth  earl,  and 
Gelis  Boyd,  daughter  of  Robert,  lord  Boyd.  In  1582, 
Hew  Montgomery  of  Hessilheid,  was  one  of  the  securi- 
ties, in  a  bond  of  marriage,  between  Rolicrt,  master  of 
Setoun,  and  Margaret  Montgomerie,  daughter  of  Hugh, 
third  carl  of  Eglinton.  In  1589,  Hew  Montgomery  of 
Hessilheid,  witnessed  an  Assignation  and  Disposition  by 
Robert,  roaster  of  Eglintun,  to  Rol>ert  Montgomery  of 
Skclmorlic,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  Jeanc  Montgomerie, 
his  sister,  of  the  gift  of  Robert  Montgomerie's  marriage 
for  1000  merles. — Fraser,  Memorials,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  93, 
157,  193,  200,  215,  222,  229. 

'Earls  of  Eglintoune. —  The  first  laird  of  Hazlehead 
was  uncle  to  the  first  earl  of  Eglinton,  the  two  families 
thus  being  closely  allied,  and  derived  from  a  common 
stock  ;  but  the  Hazlchcad  branch  could  not  be  truly  de- 
scribed as  descended  from  any  earl  of  Eglinton,  although 
it  sprung  from  the  Montgomerys  of  Eglinton,  which  is 
probably  what  the  author  meant  to  express. 
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Laird  of  Luss*°  (chief  of  his  ancient  sept).  This  Adam  the  first  (last  mentioned)  was  son  to  Robert, 
the  3d  Laird  of  that  name,  who  was  the  son  of  Robert,  the  ad  Laird  of  that  name,  who  was  the  son 
of  Robert,  the  1st  of  that  name,  and  1st  Laird  of  Braidstane,  who  was  the  2d  son  of  Alexander, 
one  of  the  Earles  of  Eglingtoune,"  all  of  them  Montgomeries;  which  Earles  are  (in  a  little  book 
called  Indiculum  Scotiac,  or  the  present  state  of  Scotland,  written  by  A.  M.,M  in  Anno,  1682,)  placed 
the  nth  in  that  degree  of  nobility,  which  agrees  with  the  list  next  spoken  of,  tho'  in  King  Charles 
the  Martyr's  reign,  rivalled  (as  I  have  heard  said),  for  precedency,  by  the  Conninghams,  Earles  of 
Glcncaime;*3  whom  I  find  by  an  antient  list  (of  the  Scottish  Peers)  written  in  King  James  the  6th 


'°  Ijaird  of  Luis. — Genealogists  derive  the  name  and 
family  of  Colquhoun  from  Gallants,  the  Caledonian  gene- 
ral, who  gallantly  resisted  the  Roman  legions  under  Agri- 
cola.    Hut,  without  the  aid  of  legends  or  traditions,  it  can 
be  shown  from  documentary  evidence  that  the  Colquhouns 
are  a  very  old  family.    Originally,  or  rather  when  first 
known,  there  were  three  branches,  those  of  Colquhoun, 
Kilpatrick,  and  Luss,  who  held  a  large  pit  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire by  charters  from  the  crown.    These  gradually 
merged  into  the  one  family  of  Luss,  by  marriage,  succes- 
sion, or  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  dis- 
trict that  the  Colquhouns  are  known  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century.    In  1316,  Robert  Bruce 
confirmed  to  John  De  Luss,  knight,  a  charter  from  Mal- 
colm, earl  of  Ixnnox,  in  which  he  jjranted,  for  the  honour 
of  his  patron,  the  most  holy  St.  Kessog,  to  his  beloved 
and  faithful  bachelor,  sir  John  of  Luss,  freedom  from  exac- 
tions for  the  royal  household,  during  the  King's  progresses 
within  the  lands  of  Luss  and  exemption  from  appearing 
as  witnesses  before  the  King's  Justiciar.    An  Indenture 
made  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  18th  of  Deccml>cr,  1400,  is 
witnessed  by  I  'mfray  Cclquhenvtie  ;  and  another  made  at 
Balloch,  on  the  18th  October,  1405,  is  witnessed  by  Vmfry 
of '  Colqw/wne,  lord  of  Luss.    Between  1426  and  1432,  John 
Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  erected  the  church  of  Luss 
into  a  prebend  of  his  cathedral,  witli  consent  of  John  de 
Coil  apt  hunt,  lord  of  Luss    James  III.  granted  to  sir  "John 
Culquhone  of  Lus.se,  about  the  year  1474,  the  lands  of 
Strone,  Kilmone,  Invercapill,  and  Cayvclad,  in  Krgill. 
In  1497.  John  Colquhone  of  Luss,  sold  to  Archikild,  carl 
of  Krgill  ( Argylc),  a  prt  of  the  territory  of  Invcrqiihapill, 
held  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Staff  of  St.  Munde.  The 
tenure  of  this  land,  held  in  right  of  the  custody  of  St. 
Mundc's  crozicr,  is  curious,  but  not  singular,  as  similar 
tenures  existed  in  Glendochart  ami  Listnorc. — Origincs 
Faroe  hialcs  Scoti,e,  vol.  i.,  pp.  30,  502,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
72,  73.    The  Colquhouns  arc  still  the  leading  race  in 
Luss,  having  survived  through  many  vicissitudes,  which 
would  probably  have  overwhelmed  most   other  fami- 
lies.   Their  native  district,  which  lies  on  the  hanks  of 
Loch  Lomond,  and  comprehend*  Glendouglas,  Glcnluss, 
and  Glenfruin,  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  its  scenery.    It  is  also  rich  in  historical 
associations  ;  and  the  ruins  at  Banochar,  Inchgalhraith, 
and  Rossdhu,  are  evidences  of  its  territorial  importance  at 
an  early  period.    The  famous  clan-battle  of  Glenfruin, 
Iwtwecn  the  Colquhouns  and  Macgrcgors,  in  1602,  is  a 
comparatively  modem  event  in  the  history  of  the  district. 
— Archicologia  Seotiea,  vol.  iv.,  p.  153  ;  J'roeeedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  142.    In  the 
Funeral  Entry  ol  the  first  viscount  Ards,  his  grandmother 


is  stated  tohave1>eenadaughter  of  "JerviceColchoune,  Esq., 
of  l.usk,  in  the  county  of  Kerry."  It  thus  appears  that  the 
laird  of  Luss  owned  lands  in  Ireland,  which  he  had  named 
after  his  Scottish  property,— a  custom  usual  at  the  period. 

'  ■  One  of  the  earls  of  Eglingtoune. — In  the  Funeral  F.  nlry 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  it  is  also  stated  that 
Robert  Montgomery,  first  lainl  of  Braidstane,  was  a  son 
of  the  first  earl  of  Kglinton.  This  statement  was  supplied 
to  the  Herald's  Office  by  the  second  viscount  Ards,  and  was 
evidently  accepted  by  that  branch  of  the  family  as  correct. 
But,  in  truth,  the  first  lain!  of  Itraidstaiic,  instead  of  being 
son  of  "one  of  the  carles  of  Eglingtoune,"  was  uncU  to  Hugh 
Montgomery,  created  first  carl  of  Kglinton  in  the  year  1506. 
The  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  first  laird  of  Braidstane 
was  a  son  of  one  of  the  earls,  and  that  the  first  lain!  of 
Hazlchead  was  a  descentlant, — when  in  fact  they  were  both 
uncles  of  the  first  carl, — is  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  on  which  the  earldom  was 
created,  l'atcrson.  Account  of  the  Parishes  and  Families 
of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  233,  234,  conjectures  that  the 
F.glinton  Peerage  was  created  so  early  as  1445;  but 
Frascr,  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  28,  thinks  that  the  creation 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  3rd  and  20th  of 
January,  1506.  We  are  disposed  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  author's  words,  when  speaking  of  the  Braidstane  and 
Hariehcad  descent,  have  l>een  iucorrectly  given  in  the 
printed  Manuscripts.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by 
another  document  left  by  the  author.  In  a  pedigree  of  the 
descent  of  Gransheogh  from  the  Braidstane  family,  given 
on  the  dexter  side  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  William  Mont- 
gomery of  Gransheogh  ami  Mary  M'Gill  his  wife, 
the  author  says  "the  first  of  which  lairds  (of  Braidstane) 
was  second  brother  of  Alexander,  carl  of  Lgiinton's 
ancestor,  the  laird  of  Ardrossan. — MS.  Xoteof  Col.  Francis 
O.  Montgomery.  Thus  William  Montgomery,  in  the  docu- 
ment above-named,  which  will  be  printed  in  its  proper 
place,  clearly  states  that  the  first  laird  of  Braidstane  was 
second  brother  of  that  Alexander,  who  was  in  reality 
father  of  the  first  carl  of  Eglmton. 

"  Written  by  A.  M. — A.  M.  are  probably  the  initials 
of  some  Alexander  Montgomery,  who  compiled  the 
Indiculum  Seotnr,  containing,  among  other  matters,  a  list 
of  the  Scottish  earls  according  to  the  order  of  precedency. 

u  Earls  of  Glencairnc. — The  contest  for  precedency 
between  the  earls  of  Kglinton  and  Glcncairn  was  fre- 
quently a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament.  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham, 
lord  Kilmaurs,  was  created  first  earl  of  Glencairn  by  James 
III.,  in  May,  148S ;  but  both  the  king  and  the  newly- 
created  earl  were  slain  in  a  battle  near  Stirling,  in  the 
month  of  June  following.    James's  successor  immediately 
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his  time,  left  to  me  by  my  father  (who  was  expert  in  the  heraldry  of  both  kingdoms,  having  given 
me  Guillim's  book'*  and  some  notes  of  his  own  of  that  science),  I  say  I  find  by  the  said  list  (now 
by  me),  that  Glencairne  was  but  the  15th  Earle,  yet  at  this  present  time,  and  many  years  before 
it,  he  might  arrive  to  be  12th,  and  so  next  after  Eglintoun— the  said  list  runs  thus,  viz. : — 


Earles  of        The  Titles  as  follwoetk. 

1.  Duglas  Angus. 

2.  Campbell  Argyle. 

3.  Lindsay  Crawford. 

4.  Hay  ErroL 

5.  Keith  Marrcshall. 

6.  Gordon  Southcrland. 

7.  Arreskin  Marr. 

8.  Lesley  Rothes. 

 Mortoun. 


The  Simames,  Earles  of        The  Titles  as  followeth. 

10.  Graham  Monteith. 

11.  Montgomery  Eglintoun. 

Graham  Montrossc. 

Kennedy  Cassills. 

Sinclair.  ,  Caithness. 

15.  •Conyngham  Glencairne. 

Arreskin  

&c,  to  ye  No.  of  thirty  In  all. 
*  Precedency  of  EgUntoune-'S 


issued  a  proclamation  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  annulling  all  grants  and  dignities 
conferred  by  the  late  king,  from  the  month  of  January 
preceding.  The  title  of  Glencairn,  therefore,  remained  in 
abeyance  until  the  timcof  William  Cunningham,  the  eighth 
in  descent  from  sir  Alexander,  when  Charles  I.,  in  the 
year  1637,  granted  a  revival  and  confirmation  of  the 
original  patentof  1488,  "  In  thelongintcrval  between  these 
two  dates,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  made  many  protests  in  the 
sittings  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  precedency,  arising 
out  of  this  hiatus  between  the  two  patents.  In  1606,  the 
carls  of  Eglinlon  and  Cassilis  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
Privy  Council,  preferring  them  in  the  order  of  Parliament; 
but  in  1609,  the  carl  of  Glencairn  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  annulling  that  preference." — Paterson, 
Account  of  the  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  214,  215  and  note.  All  disputes  on  this  question  of 
precedency  among  the  nobility  are  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  decisions  are 
accepted  as  being  founded  on  the  authority  of  certain 
statutes  enacted  for  the  regulations  of  such  disputes. 

•*  Guillim's  toot.— "Guillim's  Iwok"  is  still  considered 
the  best  book  on  Heraldry  ever  written  in  the  English 
language.  The  first  edition,  folio,  was  published  in  1610; 
the  second  in  1632,  folio ;  the  third  in  1638,  folio ;  the 
fourth  in  1660,  folio  ;  the  fifth  in  1679,  folio  ;  and  the 
sixth,  with  large  additions,  in  1742,  folio. — LcwtidSs 
Bibliographer's  Manual.  In  connexion  with  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  book,  the  following  extract  informs  us 
at  a  curious  fact  : — "This  book  being  mostly  com- 
posed  in  his  (Barkham's  or  Harcham's)  younger  years, 
he  deemed  it  too  light  a  subject  for  him  to  own,  being 
then  (at  the  date  of  its  publication  in  15  to)  a  grave  divine, 
chaplain  to  an  archbishop,  and  not  unlikely  a  dean. 
Whereupon  being  well  acquainted  with  John  Guillim,  an 
officer  of  Arms,  he  gave  him  the  copy,  who,  adding  some 
trivial  things  to  it,  published  it,  with  leave  from  the  author, 
under  his  own  name,  and  it  goeth  to  this  day  under  the 
name  of  CuiUmti  Heraldry." -  Anthony  a  Wood's 
Athena  Oxonienses,  as  quoted  in  Allibonc's  Critical 
Dietionary,  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 

*  Precedency  of  Eglintoune.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
Scottish  ear h,  printed  in  1603,  and  extracted  from  a 


book  (only  two  perfect  copies  of  which  are  supposed  to 
exist),  entitled  Certayne  Matters  Concernmge  the  Rcalme 
of  Scotland,  composed  together  as  they  were,  Anno  Domini, 
1597.  This  list  forms  a  curious  record  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  at  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  presenting,  as  it 
does,  their  surnames,  titles  of  honour,  marriage  connexions, 
and  principal  residences.  Its  author,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  gives  Glencairn  precedence  of  Eglinton,  the 
former  occupying  the  1 2th,  and  the  latter  the  13th  place  :— 


"  1  James  Hammilton,  Earle  of  Arran,  unmarried :  hi*  chiefe 
house,  Hammilton  Castle. 

"a  William  Dowglasse,  Earle  of  Angusse,  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  I.atvrmee,  now  Lord  Olcphant :  bis  chiefe  house,  the 
Cattcllof  Powglasse. 

"3  George  Gonton,  Earle  of  Huntley,  married  the  eldest  sister  of 
Lodoviike,  now  D.  of  Lennox  :  hi*  chiefe  house,  Strath^usgy. 

"  4  Colour  Campbell,  Earle  of  Argyle,  Lord  J  unite  Gcncrall  of 
Scotland,  married  a  daughter  of  William  Dowgtasse,  now  Earle  of 
Morton  :  his  chiefe  house,  Inuer-aray. 

"5  Paul  J  Lindsay,  Earle  of  Cmufurd,  married  the  sister  of 
Patrieke,  now  Ix>rd  Drummond :  his  chiefe  house,  Pyn-keauin. 

"  6  Francis  Hay,  Earle  of  Arroll  Constable  of  Scotland, 
married  the  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton :  bis  chiefe  bouse, 
Siaynrs. 

"j  John  Struart,  Earle  of  A  /hull,  married  the  sister  of  John, 
Earle  of  Cowry  :  his  chiefe  house,  lilayrr-A  thole. 

"  8  George  k'eylh,  Earle  of  Marskell,  married  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Home:  his  chiefe  house,  Punnottrr  Castelt. 

"  a  Francis  Steward,  Earle  ftothwelt,  married  the  sister  of 
A  rxhbatd.  Earle  of  Angus  :  his  chiefe  house,  Crrichton. 

"  10  Andrew  t.eisly,  Earle  of  Rothes,  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Hamilton:  his  chiefe  house,  Bambreuh. 

"it  James  Stewart,  Earle  of  Murrey,  unmarried,  his  chief* 
house,  Tarnrway. 

"ti  Alexander  Cunningham,  Earle  of  Glenearne,  married  the 
eldest  sister  of  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  Knight :  his  chiefe  house, 
Kilmawrrs. 

"13  Hugh  Mont-gvmery,  Earle  of  Egtinten, 
his  chiefe  house,  Animsan. 

"»4  John  Kenned,,  Earle  of  Cassilis, 
house,  Uun-vre. 

"  is  John  Grahame  Earle  of  Montrose,  married  the  sister  of  Pat- 
riehe.  Lord  Dnimmond,  that  now  is :  his  chiefe  house,  Kincardin. 

"  16  Patrih  Stewart,  Earle  of  Orkney,  yong,  unmarried  :  bis 
chiefe  house,  Kirk-wall. 

"17  John  Erskin,  Earte  of  Mar,  married  the  second  sister  of 
Lodo-euke.  now  D.  of  Lennox  :  his  chiefe  house,  Erskin. 

"  iB  William  Poroglasse,  Earle  of  Morton,  married  the  sister  of  the 
Earle  of  R  othes  that  now  is  :  his  chiefe  house,  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith. 

ch^  &3&&S^  0f^-'  1  * 
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Since  the  said  King  James  his  time  of  living  in  Scotland,  when  he  went  into  England,  he 
created  (by  advancement)  divers  Lords  to  be  Earles,'6  as  also  did  King  Charles  the  ist  and  ad 
There  were  likewise  divers  earles,  as  Argyle  and  Montrose,  advanced  to  be  Marquises.  The  old 
Earldoraes  of  Rothes,  Southerland,  and  Monteith,  are  also  extinct  for  want  of  male  heires,  by  which 
events,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Eglintoun  should  have  the  7  th  place  among  the  Earles,  and  Glencairne 
the  9th,  unless  by  special  grants  (in  the  letters  patent)  others,  now  at  present  earls,  had  prece- 
dency given  them,  being  favourites;  but  as  the  precedency  of  Eglintoun  was  complained  of  by 
Glencairne,  the  debate  might  have  been  occasioned  thus,  viz.,  one  of  the  earles  of  Eglintoun,  I 
think  that  Hugh  who  was  insidiously  slain  at  the  river  of  Annock;*'  2d  Adam,  Laird  of  Braidstane, 


"  30  Georgr  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Caithtus,  married  the  sitter  of  the 
Earle  of  HiHtUy  th»t  now  ii  :  hit  chiefe  house,  Gimtg*. 

"»t  AltJtanirr  Gordon,  K.irlc  of  Sutktriandt.  married  the 
lathers  sister  of  the  baric  of  Huntley  that  now  is :  his  chiefe  house, 
Pun  rvbene. 

"  at  John  Grayme,  Earle  of  Vcmteitk,  married  the  sister  of 
Cam/if//  <tf  Gletu"\hy,  Knight :  hi*  chiefe  house,  Kirh-hryde. 

"  »j  JoAn  Kuthvene,  Earfof  Gcwy,  yong,  unmarried  :  his  chiefe 
house,  Rntkven. 

"  a<  The  Earle  of  March.  The  rent,  thereof  are  annexed  to  the 
Crowne." 

'6  Divers  Lords  to  be  Earles.—"  The  4  of  Marche,  this 
yeire  (1605),  Alexander  Settone,  Lord  Fynic,  was  created 
Earlc  of  Dumfcrlingc;  Alexander,  Lord  I  lome,  was  created 
Earlc  of  Home:  and  James,  Lord  Drummond,  was  created 
Earlc  of  Perth,  with  grate  solcmnitey.  Eachc  of  them 
had  4  knights." — Sir  Jaincs  Balfour,  Annals  »f  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  5.  Among  the  creations  of  Charles  I.,  on  his 
visit  to  Scotland  soon  after  his  accession,  were  the  follow- 
•  ing,  made,  says  Balfour,  "  to  honour  his  coronation,  first 
parliament,  and  place  of  his  birth  :"— "  George  Hay, 
Viscount  Duplaine,  lx>rd  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  created 
Earle  of  Kinnoul ;  William  <  righton,  Viscount  of  Aire, 
Lord  Sanquhare,  created  Earle  of  Dumfries;  William 
Douglas,  V  isoount  Drumlanrick,  created  Earle  of  Queens- 
burrcy;  William  Alexander,  Viscount  Canada,  Lord 
Alexander  of  Menstric,  Principal  Secretary  to  His  Ma- 
jesty for  Scotland,  created  Earlc  of  Strcucling;  John  Bruce, 
l-ord  Kilross,  create!  Earle  of  Elgyne;  David,  Lord 
Carnegie,  created  Earle  of  Southescke ;  John  Stcwartc, 
Lord  Traquare,  created  Earle  of  Traquare;  Sir  Robert 
Ker,  created  Earle  of  Ancrum;  John,  Lord  Wymces, 
created  Earle  of  Wymees;  and  William  Ramsay,  Lord 
Ramsay,  created  Earlc  of  Ramsay."— Balfour,  Annals 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  202. 

"  The  rrzvr  An nxt.— Hugh  Montgomery,  fourth  carl 
of  Eglinton,  was  assassinated  by  the  Cunninghams  at  the 
ford  of  Annock,  a  small  stream  which  flows  from  the  White 
Loch  in  the  parish  of  M  earns,  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  parish  of  Dreghorn,  separates  the  latter  from  the 
parish  of  Irvine,  and  falls  into  the  river  Irvine  at  Stewar- 
ton.  The  atrocities  of  the  well-known  feud  between  the 
Montgomerys  and  Cunninghams  appear  to  haw  culminated 
in  the  murder  of  the  nobleman  above-named.  The  best 
account  of  this  assassination  and  its  bloody  consequences 
is  preserved  in  a  MS.  History  of  the  Eglinton  Family, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  quoted  by  Paterson, 
Account  of  the  Parishes  and  Earn  Hies  of  Ayrshire,  voL  L, 
p.  88 : — "  The  principal  ]>erpclrators  of  this  foul  deed  were 
John  Cunningham,  brother  of  the  Eari  of  Glcncairn  ; 
David  Cunningliam,  of  Robertland;  Alexander  Cunning- 


ham, of  Corschill ;  Alexander  Cunningham,  of  Aiket  ; 
and  John  Cunningham,  of  Clonbeith.  The  good  earl, 
apprehending  no  danger  from  any  quarter,  set  out  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1586,  from  his  own  house  of  Eglinton,  to- 
wards Stirling,  where  the  Court  then  remained,  in  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  manner,  having  none  in  his  retinue  but  his 
own  domestics,  and  called  at  the  Langschaw,  where  he 
staid  so  long  as  to  dine.  How  the  wicked  crew,  his  mur- 
derers, got  notice  of  his  being  there,  1  cannot  positively 
say.  It  is  reported,  but  I  cannot  aver  it  for  truth,  that  the 
I«ady  Langschaw,  Margaret  Cunningliam,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Aiket  (others  say  it  was  a  servant 
who  was  a  Cunningham),  went  up  to  the  battlement  of  the 
house,  and  hung  over  a  white  table  napkin  as  a  signal  to 
the  Cunninghams  most  of  whom  lived  within  sight  of  the 
house  of  Langschaw, — which  was  the  sign  agreed  shuujd 
be  given  when  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  there.  Upon  that 
the  Cunninghams  assembled  to  the  number  of  thrctic-four, 
or  thereby,  in  a  warlike  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  to 
attack  or  defend  themselves  from  an  enemy,  and  concealed 
themselves  in  a  low  ground  near  the  bridge  of  Annock, 
where  they  knew  the  earl  was  to  |xass;  secure,  as  he  appre- 
hended, from  every  danger  ;  when,  alacc!  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  whole  bloody  gang  set  upon  the  earl  and  his  small 
company,  some  of  whom  they  hewed  to  pieces,  and  John 
Cunningham  of  Clonbeith,  came  up  with  a  pistol,  and  shot 


the  earl  dead  on  the  place.  The  horror  of  the  fact  struck 
everybody  with  amazement  and  consternation,  and  all  the 
country  ran  to  arms,  either  on  the  one  side  or  other,  so 
that  for  some  time  there  was  a  scene  of  blocxlshcd  and 
murder  in  the  West  that  had  never  liccn  known  before. 
.  .  .  The  friends  of  the  family  of  Eglintoun  flocked  to 
the  master  of  Eglintoun,  his  brother,  to  assist  in  1 
his  brother's  death,  from  all  quarters ;  and  in  the  ] 
their  resentment  killed  every  Cunningliam  without  dis- 
tinction they  could  come  by,  or  even  so  much  as  met  with 
on  the  highways,  or  living  peaceably  in  their  owu  houses. 
It  would  make  a  little  volume  to  mention  all  the  bloodshed 
and  murders  that  were  committal  on  this  doolful  occasion, 
in  the  shire  of  Renfrew  and  hailiewick  of  Cunningham. 
Aiket,  one  of  the  principal  persons  concerned,  was  shot 
near  his  own  house;  Robertland  and  Corsehill  escaped. 
Robertland  got  beyond  the  seas  to  Denmark,  and  got  hit 
peace  made  by  means  of  Queen  Ann  of  Denmark,  when 
she  was  married  to  King  James  VI.  Clonbeith,  who  had 
actually  embued  his  hand  in  the  carl's  blood,  and  shot  him 
with  his  own  hands,  was,  by  a  select  company  of  the  friends 
of  the  family  of  Eglinton,  with  the  master  at  their  head. 
He  got  to  Hamilton,  and  (they)  | 
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and  was  purchased  from  him  a.d.  1586'8  (as  hath  been  mentioned  out  of  John  Johnston's  book's 
of  Encomiums  on  the  Scottish  heroes  aforesaid),  and  his  brother  Robert  dying  a.d.  1596,  both 
without  male  issue  to  inherit  the  honour  and  title  of  Earl,  the  same  being  extinct  (or  asleep)  for 
divers  years;  nevertheless,  the  said  Hugh  left  one  only  daughter,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  estate. 
This  lady  was  marry'd  to  Seaton,  Earl  of  Winton  the  20th,  according  to  the  said  list  in  that  de- 
gree, and  was  his  2nd  Countess.  She  bore  to  him  Alexander,  restored  to  his  honour  and  degree, 
which  had  always  been  prior  to  Glencairne." 

I  well  knew  this  Alexander  (he  was  commonly  called  Grey  Steel"  for  his  truth  and  courage) 


•  of  the  house  to  which  it  was  suspected  he  had  fled, 
it  was  beset  and  environed,  and  John  Pollock  of  that  Ilk 
—a  bold,  daring  man,  who  was  son-in-law  of  the  house  of 
haw  at  that  time— in  a  fury  of  passion  and  revenge, 
bim  out  within  a  chimney.  How  soon  he  was 
brought  down,  they  cut  him  to  pieces  on  the  very  spot. 
The  resentment  went  so  very  high  against  every  one  that 
was  suspected  to  have  any  the  least  accession  to  this  hor- 
rid bloody  fact,  that  the  Lady  Langscliaw,  that  was  a  Cun- 
ningham  of  the  house  of  Aiket,  was  forced,  for  the  security 
of  her  person  and  the  safety  of  her  life  to  abscond.  It  was 
given  out  that  she  was  gone  over  to  Ireland ;  but  she  was 
concealed  in  the  house  of  one  Robert  Barr,  at  I'earcc  Bank, 
a  tenant  and  fcuar  of  her  husband's,  for  many  years.  But 
before  her  death,  she  was  overlookt,  and  returned  to  her 
own  house,  which  was  connived  at;  but  never  durst  present 
herself  to  any  Montgonierie  ever  after  that.  This  is  a 
genuine  account  of  this  long  lasting  and  bloody  feud,  and 
it  is  nowhere  else  extant,  in  all  it  cirumstances,  but  in  this 
memorial." 

's  A.D.  1586.— There  is  here  evidently  a  gap  in  what 
the  author  had  originally  written.  The  date  1586  is  that 
of  the  murder  at  the  Ford  of  Annock  above-mentioned, 
which  occurred  on  the  1 8th  of  April  in  that  year.  Mrs. 
E.  G.  S.  Kcilly,  at  p.  20 of  her  Genealogical  History,  states 
that  the  event  occurred  on  the  19th  ;  T.  Harrison  Mont- 
gomery, Genealogical  History,  p.  61,  mentions  the  12th  of 
April  as  the  date  ;  while  Eraser,  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  49, 
agrees  with  the  author  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  in 
placing  it  on  the  18th.    Sec  first  edition,  p.  92. 

**  John  Johnston's  book. — John  Johnson,  or  Johnston, 
of  Aberdeen,  published  a  volume  of  excellent  poems,  en- 
titled Heroes  ex  omni  HistoriA  Scolied  Leetisshni,  410, 
Lug  J.  Raton.,  1603.  His  "Encomiums  on  the  Scottish 
Heroes"  commence  with  Ferchard,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  ami  end  with  an  account  of 
the  valorous  ScottLshmcn  who  fell  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Netherlands  during  the  author's  own  time.  To  each 
poem  he  prefixed  a  short  history  of  the  hero  therein  cele- 
brated, which  added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  work. — Nicolson,  Scottish  Historical  Library, 
Tul.,  1786,  p.  2a 

**  Prior  to  Glentairnc.  — The  author  had  here  entered 
into  a  somewhat  lengthened  statement  of  the  cause  or 
causes  which  induced  the  carl  of  Glencaim  to  dispute  the 
precedency  with  the  earl  of  Eglinton ;  but  a  portion  of 
thi*  statement  is  evidently  wanting,  and  what  remains,  re- 
ferring to  the  family  of  the  fourth  earl,  is  as  evidently  un- 
founded,— if,  indeed,  we  have  his  words  correctly  given, 
which  is  very  doubtful.  Hugh,  slain  at  Annock,  was 
fourth  Hugh  in  succession,  ana  fourth  carl ;  by  his  death, 


and  that  of  his  brother  Robert,  the  title  could  not  have 
"extinct,"  or  "asleep,"  for  Hugh,  the  fourth 


carl,  left  a  son  also  named  II ugh,  the  fifth  carl, 
latter  married  his  cousin-gennan,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Robert,  master  of  Giflcn  ;  but  having  no  issue, 
he,  Hugh,  fifth  earl,  settled  his  estates  on  Alexander,  son 
of  his  aunt  Margaret,  countess  of  Wintoun,  and  by  charter 
had  the  titles  so  settled  on  him  also,  with  former  prece- 
dency. The  author  supposes  that  Margaret,  countess  of 
Wintoun,  was  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton  ; 
but  she  was  daughter  of  the  third  earl,  and  sister  of  the 
fourth  earl  slain  at  Annock.  These  transactions  are  so 
well  known,  that  (provided  the  author's  statement  l>c  cor- 
rectly given)  his  confounding  the  families  of  the  third  and 
fourth  earl  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for.—  MS.  Notes  0/ 
Col.  F.  0.  Montgomery.  Lady  Margaret  Montgomerie, 
who  became  countess  of  Wintoun,  was  celebrated  for  her 
great  beauty  and  amiability,  her  charms  forming  the  theme 
of  many  of  the  effusions  of  her  cousin,  Alexander  Mont-  , 
gomcry,  the  poet.  Her  son,  Alexander  Scton,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Eglinton  in  1615,  took  with  that 
title  the  name  and  arms  of  Montgomery.  James  VI. 
ordered  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  to  forbid  him  using  the 
title  of  earl  of  Eglinton,  as  he  was  not  the  heir-male  of 
that  family.  The  Council  summoned  him  as  Mr.  Alexander 
Scion,  but  he  refused  to  appear  by  that  title,  stating  that 
he  had  been  served  heir  to  the  estates  and  titles  of  the 
late  carl.  But,  besides  denying  him  the  title,  the  Court 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  more  substantial  rights  of 
property,  by  conferring  the  lordship  of  Kilwinning,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  earl,  on  sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Uur- 
lcigh.  After  rej>eatedly  remonstrating  against  this  injus- 
tice, the  sixth  earl  appeared  suddeiuy  before  Somerset, 
the  king's  chief  favourite,  telling  him  that,  although  he 
(Eglinton)  was  little  skilled  in  the  subtleties  of  law,  or  the 
niceties  of  court  etiquette,  he  knew  the  use  of  his  sioord. 
After  that  interview,  Scton's  rights  of  property  and  claims 
to  the  title  were  quickly  and  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
king. — Paterson,  Parts/us  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  237;  Fraser,  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 

"  Grey  Steel. — Family  tradition  affirms  that  the  sixth 
earl  of  Eglinton  obtained  this  epithet,  not  so  much  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  as  from  his  well-known  readiness 
to  ap|>cal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  weighty  disputes,  public  or  private.  He  is  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  historical,  of  all  the  carls 
belonging  to  his  family,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
the  first  lord  Eglinton.  Of  him  (Greysteel)  there  is  the 
following  notice  in  the  Droomlatuls  MS.: — "This  earl 
was  among  the  number  of  those  peers  who  engaged  them- 
selves against  the  king  (Charles  I.)  in  the  year  1638,  upon 
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in  King  Charles  the  ad's  time;  as  also  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Hugh,  his  eldest  son," 
who  succeeded  him,  as  I  had  been  in  Ireland  with  Colonel  James.'J  the  said  Alexander's  2d  son, 
whoseregiraent  of  foot  came  over  into  thiskingdom  with  the  Scottish  army  Ao.  1 642, and  was  quartered 
in  and  about  Newtown  of  the  Ards.  I  knew  also  Major-General  Robert  Montgomery,  the  said 
Alexander's  3d  son,1*  in  Scotland,  before  Dunbarr  fight,8*  and  in  London  also,  Ano.  1665;  but  most 
of  all  I  am  known  to  Alexander,  the  present  Earle  of  Eglinton,*6  having  often  many  years  ago  con- 


the  first  commencing  of  our  bloody  civil  war.  He  had 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to 
Ireland  in  the  year  1642,  towards  the  suppressing  of  the 
rebellion  there.  He  was  likewise  personally  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Long-Marston-Moor,  which  was  in  the  year 
1643,  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  of  England  against 
the  king,  where  he  l>chavcd  with  abundance  of  courage ; 
yet  his  lordship  still  retained  a  respect  and  affection  for 
his  majesty's  person,  and  no  man  more  al>ominatcd  the 
murder  of  the  king  than  he.  He  heartily  concurred  in, 
and  was  extremely  satisfied  with,  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  by  whom  he  was  constituted  captain 
of  his  guards  of  horse,  in  the  year  1650;  and  next  year, 
while  he  was  raising  forces  in  the  western  parts  for  the 
king's  services,  he  was  surprised  at  Dumbarton  by  a  party 
of  English  horse,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  town  of  Hull, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Rcrwick-on-Twccd,  suffering 
likewise  the  sequestration  of  his  estate,  till  the  Restoration 
reponcd  in  the  year  1660.  He  died  in  1661 :  by  his  first 
wife,  lady  Ann  Livingston,  who  died  in  1632,  he  had  five 
sons;  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter, 
lord  Duccleugh,  who  died  in  1 65 1,  he  had  no  issue." — 
Patcrsun,  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
237- 

Hugh,  his  eldest  son. — This  Hugh  was  bom  in  1613, 
succeeded  his  father,  as  seventh  earl  of  Eglinton  in  1 661, 
and  died  in  1669,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

J>  Colonel  Janus.— This  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  sixth 
earl  of  Eglinton,  and  the  founder  of  the  Coilsficld  branch. 
He  died  in  1674.  His  great  grandson,  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, became  twelfth  earl  of  Eglinton,  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin  Archibald,  the  eleventh  earl,  without  issue,  in 
1796.  This  Hugh  had,  previously  to  his  succession  to 
the  earldom,  been  a  captain  in  the  78th  foot,  and  served 
in  the  American  war.  In  1 780,  he  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Ayrshire,  and  was  re-elected  in  1784. 
The  poet  Burns  complimented  his  gallantry  at  the  cxj>ensc 
of  his  oratory,  in  the  following  lines  of  his  Earnest  Cry 
and  Prayer  to  the  Scottish  Representatives : — 

"  See,  Sodgcr  Hugh,  my  watchman  a 
If  bardies  e'er  arc  represented  ; 
I  ken  that  if  ynur  sword  were  wanted, 

Ve'd  lend  a  hand. 
But,  when  there's  might  to  say  ancnt  it, 

Ye're  at  a  stand." 

Fraser,  Memorials,  vol.  L,  p.  132,  note;  Chambers, 
Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  vol.  I.,  p.  206. 

**-  Said  Alexander's  third  ion.— The  names  of  the  sixth 
earl's  sons  were  :—  I,  Hugh,  his  successor  in  the  earldom  ; 
2,  sir  Henry,  who  died  in  1644  ;  3,  sir  Alexander  ;  4,  James 
of  Coilsficld  ;  and  5,  Robert,  a  well-known  general  in  the 
army,  who  died  in  1684.  James,  the  founder  of  the  Coils- 
field  Montgomcrys  was  not  the  second  son  of  the  sixth 
earL  as  represented  in  the  text,  but  the  fourth  son  ;  and 
Robert  was  the  fifth,  not  the  third  son,  as  the  author  as- 


serts. Sir  Alexander  Montgomery,  the  third  son,  died  at 
Newtown,  in  July,  1642.  There  is  preserved,  at  Eglinton 
Castle,  the  following  Just  account  of  the  moneys  that  was 
found  in  sir  Alexander  Montgomery's  tronk  and  purses,  in 
presence  of  my  lord  of  Ardes  and  the  said  sir  Alexander's 
two  brethren,  at  Netotown,  the  $th  day  of  August,  1642  : — 

"  Imprimis  of  tucntie  tuo  shillings  peeces— three  score  and  eight. 
"  Item,  of  tuentie  shilling  peeces— nynetecne. 
"  Item,  one  ten  shilling  pecce — one. 

"  Item,  another  pcccc  of  gold  with  a  croue  and  foure  crounes  vpon 
the  one  sydc. 

"  Item,  of  English  moneys  eight  pounds  five  shillings  two  pence 
sterling,  and  8  Scotts  pennye*. 

"  Item,  three  gold  woups  rings'  one  of  them  being  set  in 
Item,  tuo  silver  caskctts  and  an  etuy. 


,  a  mounter. 

"  Depurscd  osit  of  the  moneys  and  gold  abovewritten. 
"  Imprimis,  of  the  English  money  abovewritten,  the  whole  t! 
is  delivered  equallie  to  captaine  Ja 
them. 

"Item,  detiuered  to  them  of  tl 
them  a  tucntie  shillings  pecce. 

Item,  to  William  Stiaw,  by  a  . 
Willum  Hoome  for  things  bought' for  the  funcrall,' ell 
ten  shillings  tuo  pence  ster. 

"  Item,  delivered  to  William  Seton,  which  he  gave  mjt  at  thcColo- 
nell's  direction,  as  appears  by  the  particular  accompt  thereof,  fifteens 
shillings  and  three  pence  sterling. 

"  Item,  to  the  tuo  footemen,  scventeene  shillings  and  sex  pence 
sterling  the  pecce,  which  pays  their  dyel  till  Tuesday  neat,  lying  the 
ninth  day  of  this  instant  August. 

"  Item,  to  John  Peebles  for  some  accompt*  which  was  resting  10 
him,  and  for  his  dyct  till  Tuesday  neat,  tuentie  foure  shillings  and 
cllcven  pence  sterling. 

•'  Itrm,  to  my  Lord  of  Ardes'  servants  of  the  house,  tuo  pounds 
fiftecne  shillings  ster. 

"  Suraroa  of  the  depur  semen  ts  abovewritten  is-i81bs.  js.  6d.  ster- 
ling. 


*'  Item,  to  the  young  man  that  1 
ling  eight  pence  sterling. 

"  So  remaincs  of  the  whole  charge  of  moneys,  threescore  and  seven 
tuentie  tuo  shillings  pecces,  which  is  laid  into  the  trotilc 

"  Allowit  to  the  compter  for  debursingis  in  I  reland  at  the  buriatt 
of  unquhill  sir  Alexander  Muntgoincric — nic.  lxviij\  viiJu." — Account 
cf  H'ittutm  Ifpmr,  factor  at  EagUskame,  1641.3. — Fraser,  Memo- 
rials,  vol.  i.,  pp.  78,  7<J. 

Baillic  (Letters,  voL  ii.,  p.  59)  mentions  that  the  earl  of 
Eglinton  left  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  at 
St.  Andrews  on  the  29th  July,  1642,  "  being  much  afflicted 
with  the  death  of  his  noble  sonnc,  sir  Alexander  the 
ColonelL" 

"5  Dunbarr  Fight.— This  battle  was  fought  on  the  3rd 
September,  165a 

**  Presetit  Earle  of  Eglinton. — This  eighth  carl,  born 
about  1640,  and  described  in  the  text  as  the  present 
carl,"  in  1689,  is  only  known  as  having  made  two  rather 
remarkable  marriages — his  first  and  his  third.  His  first 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  considered  but  an  indiffe- 
rent matrimonial  adventure.  Lamont  refers  to  it  in  his 
Diary  as  follows:— "In  1658,  January,  the  lord  Montgo- 
mcric's  sonnc  being  at  London  about  his  father's  business 
in  Parliament,  in  ntference  to  his  fyne,  with  consent  of  his 
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versed  with  him,  and  last  of  all  in  Edinborogh,  Ao.  1689  (I  being  a  voluntary  exile  during  the 
troubles  then  in  Ireland),  in  which  year  his  Lordship  told  me  there  had  been  seventeen  Earles  of  his 
ancestors,  all  Eglinton,  of  the  name  Alexander  (which  in  English  is  a  worthy  helper  of  men),  and  none 
of  them  all  of  any  other  proper  name,  but  the  two  Hughes  and  the  said  Robert  aforesaid  (who  enjoyed 
the  honor  those  ten  years,  in  which  he  revenged  and  survived  his  said  brother  slain  at  Annock  as 
aforesaid);  yet  his  ancestors,  whilst  Lords  Montgomeries  of  Ardrossan,  had  divers  other  names. *i 

Now  none  of  the  Earles  of  Eglintoune  did  forfeit  their  honour  by  treason,  and  so  could  not 
lose  their  degree  in  the  file  of  Earles,  and,  therefore,  and  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  as  well  as  for  the 
said  2d  list,  the  rivalship  of  Glencairne  is  (in  my  opinion)  injurious,  and  a  tort  done  to  the  family  of 
Eglintoune,  and  much  more  will  it  be  so,  if  in  any  Parliament  a  protestation  be  entered  by  Glen- 
cairne against  the  other  Earle's  precedencys.  I  hope  there  is  not,  nor  will  be  any  such  protestations, 
because  the  difference  about  it  (as  I  have  been  credibly  reported)  was  ended  and  taken  away  by  King 
Charles  2d  upon  his  happy  restoration.  This  much  I  have  written  as  in  part  belonging  to  the  said  . 
6th  laird's  genealogy,  and  in  honor  to  our  Chief  in  Scotland. 

Now  this  6th  Laird  (by  which  title  I  will  design  him  till  he  was  knighted)  had  three  brothers, 
who  lived  to  be  men  respected  for  their  abilities,  viz.,  George,  of  whom  (because  his  happy  living 
was  in  England  and  Ireland)  I  will  especially  remember  hereafter.  He  was  (as  my  father  writes), 
for  his  worth  and  learning,  by  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  prefer'd  to  the  Parsonage  of  Chedchec,18  and 
Deanery  of  Norwich  •*>  Patrick  also,  who  by  his  prowess  and  conduct  (going  from  Scotland,  a  Captain 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  into  France)  did  arise  to  great  credit,  and  a  colonel's  post  under  King  H.  the 
4th,  and  was  killed  in  a  fight  where  he  had  commanded  five  hundred  horse ;3°  he  had  no  wife,  neythcr 


parents  married  privately  the  lord  Dumfries  his'daughter, 
a  gentlewoman  bred  in  England,  but  having  little  or  no 
portion."  Baillie  also  mentions  this  marriage  as  "  one  of 
the  sundry  unhappy  incidents  among  us."  "  The  carl,  of 
Eglintounc's  heir,  he  continues,  "  the  master  of  Montgo- 
mery, convoying  his  father  to  I-owlon,  ruims  away  without 
any  advice,  and  marie*  a  daughter  of  my  lord  Dumfries, 
who  is  a  broken  man,  when  he  was  sure  of  my  lady 
baklough's  (countess  of  Buccleuch)  marriage,  the  greatest 
match  in  Brittain.  This  unexpected  pranck  is  worseto  all  hi* 
kinn  than  his  death  would  have  been."-  letters,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
366.  By  hcrthecarl  had  a  family  of  thrccsonsandtwodaugh- 
ters.  She  died  in  1673,  and  the  earl  next  married  Grace, 
daughter  of  Francis  I'oplcy,  and  widow  of  sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  of  Brelton.  This  lady  died  within  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  and  the  earl  married,  in  1698,  Catherine, 
lady  Kayc,  daughter  of  sir  William  St.  Quinlin,  of  Harp- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  York.  She  had  been  three  times 
married  previously,  and  was  ninety  years  of  age  when  she 
married  her  fourth  husband,  the  earl  of  Eglinton  !  She 
died  in  1700,  and  her  husband  followed  in  1701. — Fraser, 
Memorials,  vol  i.  pp.  98,  100. 

K  Dhtrs  other  names.  — This  paragraph  is  evidently 
irajjcrfcct,  or  very  incorrectly  given.  That  there  were 
seventeen  earls  of  the  name  of  Alexander  previous  to 
Alexander,  the  eighth  earl,  in  1689,  is  a  statement  which 
the  latter  could  hardly  have  made,  or  the  author  repeated. 
There  were  five  Hughs  in  succession  immediately  pre- 
ceding Alexander  Sctun,  surnamed  GreysUcl,  who  was 

C 


sixth  earl.  The  seventh  earl  also  was  Hugh.  Robert 
or  (linen,  brother  of  Hugh,  the  fourth  earl,  slain  at 
Annock,  was  never  carl.— MS.  Notet  of  Col.  /•'.  O. 
Montgomery, 

Chtdi  hcc.—  This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Chedzoy, 
or  Chedder,  in  Somersetshire,  although  it  is  copied  as  in 
the  text  by  Lodge,  who  had  a  loan  of  the  Montgomery 
Manuscripts.  Chextder  might  readily  l>c  mistaken  for 
Chedchec  in  the  original  ;  but,  from  the  loss  of  the  MSS., 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  correct  reading.  In 
1660,  Jeremy  Taylor  had  a  controversy  with  a  divine 
located  at  Chedzoy,  named  Henry  Jcanes,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin.  Heber,  Life  of  'Jaylor,  voL  i., 
p.  Ixx. ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  571,  sco.  Lcland  has  no  mention  of 
Cheilzoy,  but  he  notices  Chedder  (vol.  ii.,  p.  93)  as  a 
"good  husband  tounelet  to  Axbridge,  lying  in  the  routes 
of  Mcndip  hillcs."  Tourists  visit  this  place  to  view  the 
stupendous  chasm,  called  Chedder  Cliff,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  striking  scene  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
Camden,  Britannia,  edited  by  Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  109. 

^Deanery  of  Norwich. — George  Montgomery,  S.T.P., 
born  in  156*,  was  installed  dean  of  Norwich  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1603, — an  appointment  which  he  retained  until 
the  28th  of  September,  1614. 

^  Five  hundred  horse. — Many  Scottish  men  were  in- 
duced to  enter  the  French  service,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  attractions  of  the  celebrated  Scots  Guard, 
supposed  to  be  organised  so  early  as  the  days  of  Charle- 
„  ni.igne,  but  which  was  certainly  established  by  Charles  VII, 
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had  John,  his  youngest  brother,  who  was  graduated  Doctor  in  physick,  in  a  French  University  or 
College;  he  returning  homewards  came  to  London,  where,  having  practised  his  art  (with  good 
repute),  he  died  of  that  sweating  imoveable  sickness  which  raged  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.** 

But  I  return  to  the  history  of  the  said  6th  Laird,  who  leaving  Glasgow  Colledge^and  his  parents 
at  home,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  after  some  months'  stay  at  Court  there,  he  settled  himself  in 
Holland,  and  became  a  Captain  of  foot  in  a  Scottish  Regiment,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  grand- 
father to  our  present  gracious  Sovereign  King  William.  3*  He  was  in  service  some  years  there,  till 
hearing  of  his  mother's  and  (soon  afterwards)  of  his  father's  deaths  and  that  his  sisters  were  dis- 
posed of  in  marriage, «  and  knowing  that  there  were  debts  on  his  estate,  on  that  account  (his  brothers 
having  formerly  received  their  portions),  he  then  obtained  leave  to  dispose  of  his  command  and  ar- 
rears of  pay,  and  so  returned  to  Braidstane,  and  appearing  at  the  Court  in  Edenborough,  he  was 
respected  as  a  well-accomplished  gentleman,  being  introduced  to  kiss  King  James  the  6th  hand,  by 
divers  Noblemen,  on  whose  recommendation  he  was  received  into  favour  (and  special  notice  taken 
of  him),  which  encreased  more  and  more,  by  reason  of  a  correspondence  he  had  with  his  brother 
George  (then  Dean  of  Norwich  in  the  Church  of  England),  whereby  he  received  and  gave  frequent 
intelligence  to  his  Majesty  of  the  Nobility  and  State  Ministers  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court  and  Coun- 
cil, and  of  the  country  Gentlemen,  as  they  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  his  Majesty's  succession. 

The  said  Laird  upon  his  return  above  said,  having  paid  the  said  debts  and  settled  his  estate  (his 


as  a  permanent  institution  of  the  French  court.  The 
first  captain  of  this  guard,  after  its  re-organisation,  was  a 
count  tie  Montgomery,  descended,  it  i±  supposed,  from 
the  family  of  this  surname  anciently  owners  of  Largs. 

*'  EhiabetKs  Reign. — John  Montgomery  was  a  student 
at  Padua,  probably  after  leaving  the  French  university. 
Patcrson,  A  (count  of  the  Parish es  and  Families  of  Ayr  shirt, 
voL  L,  p.  28a  His  death  may  have,  probably,  occurred 
in  1597,  as  in  that  year  no  fewer  than  17,890  persons  arc 
Said  to  have  died  in  London.  Clumbers,  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  L,  p.  292.  Camden  describes 
the  disease  mentioned  in  the  text  as  "  the  English  sweat, 
which  made  great  mortality  of  people,  especially  those  of 
middle  age  ;  for  as  many  as  were  taken  suddenly  with  this 
sweat  within  one  foure  and  twenty  houres  eyther  dyed  or 
recovered.  But  a  present  remedy  was  found,  namely, 
that  such  as  in  the  day-time  fell  into  it,  should  presently 
in  their  clothes  as  they  were  goc  to  bed  ;  if  by  night  and 
in  bed,  should  there  rest,  lye  still,  and  not  rise  from  thence 
for  foure  and  twenty  houres  ;  provided  always  that  they 
should  not  slccpe  the  while,  but  by  all  means  be  kept 
waking.  Whereof  this  disease  first  arose,  the  learned  of 
physicians  know  not  for  certaine."  This  account  was 
written  of  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  1551.  The  great 
mortality  in  1597  would  prove— supposing  the  complaints 
were  exactly  similar— that  the  simple  remedy  here  men- 
tioned was  of  little  avail  in  the  latter  instance.  Camden, 
Britannia,  vol  i.,  p.  7. 

**  King  William.—  Maurice  of  Nassau,  stadtholdcr  at 
the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  grand-uncle  of 
William  III.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  ultimately 
king  of  England.  Maurice  succeeded  in  1584,  became 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1618,  and  died  in  1625.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Frederic  Henry,  who 


was  grandfather  of  William  III.,  king  of  England.  The 
sixth  laird  of  Braidstane  probably  served  in  Holland  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  the  life  of  William  L  of  Orange, 
great-grandfather  of  William  III.  of  England,  so  that 
grandfather  in  the  text  must  be  a  mistake,  or  a  misprint,  for 
great-grandfather.  William  I.  of  Orange,  sumamed  the 
Silent,  and  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  assassinated 
in  1584.  The  author  states  that  the  sixth  laird  was  mar- 
ried in  1587,  after  his  return  from  Holland  '*  where  he  had 
been  in  service  seme  years,"— a  form  of  expression  which 
would  imply  a  longer  period  than  from  the  date  of  the 
assassination  in  1584. 

"Father's  death.-W*  father  had  died  before  1587.  the 
year  of  the  sixth  laird's  marriage. 

»  Disused  of  in  marriage.-  One  of  the  sixth  laird's 
sisters  was  married  to  Patrick  Shaw,  a  son  of  John  Shaw 
of  Greenock.  The  following  is  an  account  of  their  burial- 
place  in  the  old  church  of  Largs:— "West of  the  Skel- 
morlie  aisle,  stands  the  funeral  vault  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Brisbane  of  Brisbane.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  stone 
and  its  only  chiseled  adornments  are  two  shields  of  arms 
built  in  the  gable  over  its  well  secured  portaL  The  shield 
on  the  right  bears  two  mullets  in  fesse,  between  three  cups 
covered,  lor  Shaw,  impaling  three  flenrs  de  lis,  and  parted 
per  fess,  three  annulets,  for  Montgomery.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  shield  are  ait  the  letters  P.  S.,  and  in  the  flanks 
7.  M.,  with  the  date  1634  below.  The  other  shield  bears 
only  Shaw,  as  above,  and  the  initials  J.  S.  It  would 
appear  from  these  armorials,  that  the  vault  was  built  by 
Shaw  of  Kelsoland,  or  his  heirs,  considerably  prior  to  that 
property  becoming  part  of  the  estate  of  Brisbane,  in  which 
its  name  was  subsequently  merged.  The  letters  on  the 
right-liand  shield  are  the  initials  of  Patrick  Shaw;  second 
son  of  John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  and  those  of  his  wife  Jean, 
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friends  advising  him),  he  marryed  about  Ana  1587,  the  Laird  of  Greenock's  daughter^  with  content 
to  the  said  earle  and  all  his  relations  in  kindred,  and  lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  all  his  neighbours, 

till  grossly  injured  by  Maxwell,  Laird  of  New  Ark,J6  near  Greenock;  which  abuse  his  martial  soul 

could  not  brook.  This  occasioned  divers  of  the  6th  Laird's  attempts  against  the  said  Maxwell, 
who  declined  to  give  him  gentlemanly  satisfaction,  but  the  bickering  on  both  sides  surceased  on  a 
reconciliation  (made  by  their  friends)  between  them. 

The  said  Laird  having  now  acquired  or  conciliated  an  interest  in  the  bonnes  graces  of  his  Prince, 
as  above  said,  it  happened  he  had  an  afiTont  put  upon  him  by  the  earle  of  Glencairne's  eldest  son, 


daughter  of  Adam  Montgomery  of  Broadstone,  and  sister 

to  Hugh,  Lord  Viscount  Ards  in  Ireland"— Scottish  Jour- 
nal of  Topography,  Antiquities,         voL  L,  p.  308. 

36  Greenock's  daughter. — This  laird  is  called  James  Shaw 
in  the  first  viscount's  Funeral  Entry,  and  John  Shaw  by 
Crawford,  in  his  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  1 81 8, 
p.  125.  His  family  had  possessed  the  lordship  or  manor  of 
Wester  Greenock  from  the  time  of  King  Robert  III.  He 
married  his  cousin  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Cunningham  of 
Glengamock,  by  whom  be  had  a  family  of  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  latter,  named  Elizabeth, 
married  Hugh,  sixth  laird  of  Draidstane,  as  mentioned  in 
the  text;  the  second,  Isabel,  married  John  Lindsay,  of 
the  Ounrod  family;  the  third,  Marian,  married  Camp- 


bell of  Dovecoathall ;  the  fourth,  Christian,  married  Pat- 
rick Montgomery  of  Blockhouse,  in  Largs,  and  Crcboy, 
in  the  parish  of  Donagbadee  ;  the  fifth,  Geeles,  married 
James  Crawford  of  Klattertown  ;  and  the  sixth  (whose 
Christian  name  we  cannot  discover)  married  Andrew 
Nevin,  second  laird  of  Monkrodding,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
winning. Crawford  has  no  mention  of  John  Shaw's 
daughter  married  to  Nevin  ;  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sons 
in  Greenock's  family,  he  has  omitted  John,  who  came 
with  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  to  the  Ards,  and  erroneously 
States  that  Robert  Shaw  was  founder  of  the  family  of  this 
surname  in  the  County  of  Down.  The  old  castle  of  the 
Shaws,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  made  available,  was 
incorporated  with  the  handsome  family  residence  of  the 
Shaw-Stewarts,  which  occupies  the  original  site,  on  an 
elevated  terrace,  at  a  little  distance  west  of  Greenock.  This 
structure  may  be  described  as  both  old  and  new,  the  old 
portions  being  easily  distinguished  by  their  narrow  win- 
dows and  peaked  gables,  and  the  modern  additions  by  their 
superior  arrangements  for  domestic  comfort.  Over  an  en- 
trance to  the  house  is  the  date  1637.  This  castle  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  Shaws,  and  more  recently 
of  their  representatives,  the  Shaw- Stewarts,  until  the  year 
I  "S4>  when  the  family  removed  to  A  rd  go  wan,  which  is 
still  their  favourite  abode.  Macdonald,  Days  at  the  Coast, 
pp.  91,  92.  "  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  last  of 
the  name,  in  1752.  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart,  afterwards  Sir  Jubn 
Shaw-Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Michael  Stewart  of 
Blackball,  succeeded  to  these  estates  in  right  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  then  deceased;  the  latter,  wife  of  Sir 
John  Houston  of  Houston,  being  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  entail  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  father  of  the  baronet  of 
that  name  above  mentioned,  and  sister  of  the  last  Sir 
John.  Sir  John  Shaw  Stewart  died  in  1 81 2,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Sir  Michael  Stewart,  at  that 
time  Mr.  Nicolson,  of  Camock.    On  his  death  in  1825, 


he  was  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  his  estate  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  late  Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stcwart ;  and  at  his 
death,  on  the  19th  of  Dec.,  1836,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  Sir  Michael  Robert  Shaw  Stewart, 
a  minor."— New  Stat.  Account  of  Renfrewshire,  p.  412. 

*  iMtrd  of  Newark.- -This  was  Patrick  Maxwell,  lair 
of  Newark  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  an 
partisan  of  the  Cunninghams  in  the  great  feud  " 
them  and  the  Montgomery*.  The  quarrel  here  noticed 
between  the  lairds  of  Braidstane  and  Newark  had,  no  doubt, 
arisen  from  this  unhappy  source.  Maxwell's  mother  was 
a  Cunningham,  of  the  family  of  Craigens,  and,  in  l« 
Patrick  Maxwell  of  Stainlic,  a  near  connexion  of  the  : 
wells  of  Newark,  was  slain  in  a  conflict  with  the  Mont- 
gomery? of  Skelraorlie.  In  another  fight,  which  occurred 
only  three  months  afterwards,  Robert  Montgomery,  laird 
of  Skehnorlie,  and  his  eldest  son,  were  slain  by  the  Max- 
wells. Montgomery's  second  son,  Robert,  thus  suddenly 
became,  as  Maxwell  of  Newark  expressed  it,  *'  Young  laird 
anil  old  laird  of  Skelmorlie  in  one  day."  Patterson, 
Account  of  the  Parishes  an  J  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.  p. 
310.  It  was  in  preparation,  no  doubt,  for  some  of  the  con- 
flicts above  mentioned,  that  Patrick  Maxwell  penned  the 
following  letter  to  his  kinsman,  the  laird  of  Nether  Pollok, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1585  :— 

"  Rjrcht  Honorable, — Eftir  harthe  comntendatiounc :  I  am  informit 
of  »wm  interpryvc  of  my  cnemeu  a-gins  roc,  and  at  the  Raid  of 
Stirling  many  of  our  hagbitis  w.i*  tame  fra  ws :  Qtihair  for  I  pray 
row,  ur,  to  lit  me  haif  the  Ume  :  lo  in  I  of  aiie  cwpple  of  hagbiiis, 
and  *e  *cll  haif  thame  againe  within  twentie  days.  At  al«o,  g«f  ony 
occasiowoe  fonownU  that  I  matin  chairgc  frcindis,  I  haif  no  dowt, 
upon  my  nixt  advertcitment,  hot  that  ic  will  be  reddic  in  defence  of 
my  lyif  and  honettie  :  As  te  sell  find  me  reddic  to  rcquyt  tour  guid- 
will  quhen  occauownc  *crwii,  u  knowi*  Cod,  iiwha  mot  prcwrwa 
*«u  ctcrrudltc.— From  Newark  ;  the  zxvii.  day  of  Ja 


"  Zour  lowyog  frond  at  power. 


r.  «58S. 


■  CI. 

P.  Maxwbli^  of  Neverk. 
"To  the  rycht  honorahill  and  my  ipecial  frcud,  the  Laird  of 
Nether  Pollok,  Knycht"—  Fnucr,  Memorials,  vol.  i-,  p.  180. 

The  old  castle  of  the  Maxwells  of  Newark  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port 
Glasgow,  and  consists  of  a  "keep,"  built  about  the  year 
1400,  with  several  additions  of  a  later  period.  Some  of 
the  walls  still  exhibit  armorial  bearings,  and  over  several 
of  the  elegantly  carved  windows  are  still  to  l>c  seen  the 
letters  /'.  A/.,  the  initials  of  almost  all  the  lords  of  the 
Castle,  for  each  in  succession  bore  the  Christian  name 
of  Patrick.  In  a  corner  of  the  court,  over  an  old  doorway, 
is  the  following  inscription,  originally  intended  as  a  pious 
consecration  of  the  building: — The  /Ucssin-Js  of  God  be 
herein.  Only  the  two  figures  97  remain  of  the  dale  accom- 
panying this  inscription.  It  was  probably  1 497.  Above  one 
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Mr.  Conningham,37  for  reparation  whereof  he  challenged  the  same  Gentleman  to  a  combat,  but  Mr. 
Conningham  avoided  the  danger  by  a  visit  to  London  (the  Queen  being  still  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  alive  tho'  old) :  yet  was  soon  followed  by  the  said  Laird,  who  came  to  the  city;  and  his 
errand  for  satisfaction  was  told  soon  enough  to  Mr.  Conningham,  whereupon  he  went  clandestinely 
into  Holland  on  pretence  to  improve  his  parts  at  the  Court  in  the  Hague.  J8  The  said  Laird  being 
thus  twice  disappointed  of  his  purpose  (stayed  a  few  days  at  the  English  Court),  and  then  rode  to 
his  brother  George,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  instructed  him  how  to  continue  his  said  intelligence,  to 
be  communicated  to  King  James  by  one  of  their  near  kinsmen ;»  which  affairs  adjusted  (undervaluing 
costs,  toyle,  and  danger),  the  Laird  took  ship  at  Dover,  and  arrived  in  Holland,  going  to  the 
Hague  (unheard  of  and  unexpected),  where  lodging  privately,  till  he  had  learned  the  usual  hours 
when  Mr.  Conningham  and  the  other  gentlemen  and  officers  walked  (as  merchants  do  in  the  inner 
courts  of  the  palace,  called  Den  Priraen  Hofl>),  the  said  Laird  there  found  Mr.  Conningham,  called 
him  coward,  fugitive,  and  drew  his  sword  (obliging  his  adversary  to  do  the  like);  but  the  Laird  press- 
ing upon  him,  made  a  home  thrust  (which  lighted  on  the  broad  buckle  of  his  sword  belt),  and  so 
tilted  Mr.  Conningham  on  his  back ;  yet  it  pleased  God  that  the  buckle  (like  a  toorget)  saved  his 
life.  This  was  a  sudden  and  inconsiderate  rash  action  of  the  Laird,  who  thought  he  had  killed  Mr. 
Conningham.  Putting  up  his  sword  quickly,  and  hastening  out  of  the  Court,  he  was  seized  on  by 
some  of  the  guard,  and  committed  to  the  Provost-Marshall's  custody,  where  he  meditated  how  to 
escape,  and  put  his  design  that  night  in  some  order  (an  hopeful  occasion  forthwith  presenting  itself) 
for  no  sooner  was  the  hurry  over,  but  one  Serjeant  Robert  Montgomery*1  (formerly  acquainted  with 
the  Laird)  came  to  him;  the  condolement  was  but  short  and  private,  and  the  business  not  to  be 


of  the  windows,  in  a  more  modem  portion  of  the  castle,  Is 
the  date  1599.  The  oaken  beams  ami  massive  fire-places  of 
the  great  Hall  remain,  and  such  is  still  its  comparative  state 
of  preservation,  that  three  poor  families  make  the  old  pile 
their  place  of  residence.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  (leorge  Maxwell  sold  his  property  in  Newark  to 
William  Cochrane  of  Kilmarnock.  The  Iwrony,  includ- 
ing the  castle,  passed  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  lord 
lielhavcn,  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  from 
whom  it  came  by  inheritance  to  its  present  owner,  sir 
Michael  Shaw-Stewart. — Original  Paroehiales  Scotiic,  vol 
i.,  p.  87;  Macdonald,  Days  on  the  Coast,  pp.  62,  63. 

"  Mr.  Conningham. — This  was  William  Cunningliam, 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  James,  seventh  carl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy.  The  quarrel  here  mentioned 
was,  no  doubt,  another  result  of  the  feud  between  the 
Monlgomerys  and  Cunninghams,  which  seems  to  have 
l>cen  somewhat  allayed  after  the  assassination  at  the  ford 
of  Annock,  although  the  excitement  consequent  on  thai 
event  continued.  In  1606,  an  encounter  took  place  be- 
tween them  in  the  streets  of  Perth,  where  the  rival  carls, 
Eglinton  and  Glencairn,  had  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  The  fight  lasted  from  seven 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  only  quelled  after  pro- 
digious efforts  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  citizens. 
Lord  Semple  was  involved  on  the  side  of  the  Montgomery!!, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1609  that  a  reconciliation 


could  be  effected  between  him  and  Glencairn,  which  was 
only  at  last  accomplished  at  the  command  of  the  Privy 
Council. — Chambers,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  L, 
P-  395- 

In  the  Hague. — The  Hague,  which  is  the  capital  of 
South  Holland,  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  court,  and 
the  scat  of  the  Stales-General,  or  Dutch  parliament.  It 
takes  its  name  Gravenhage,  "Count's  Hedge,"  from  the 
house  originally  forming  part  of  the  enclosure  surrounding 
the  count  s  park,  the  house  having  been  a  hunting  lodge, 
which,  in  1250,  became  a  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of 
Hague. 

A'ear  kinsman.—  This  near  kinsman  was,  most  pro- 
bably, their  uncle  (mother's  brother),  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery, the  celebrated  poel,  who,  for  a  time,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  James  VI. 

Den  Primen  Ifoff.—Primen  //off is  no  doubt  a  mis- 
print for  Rintnnhoff,  the  name  of  an  irregular  old  pile  of 
various  dates,  having  a  handsome  Gothic  hall,  which  is 
now  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  original  residence 
of  the  counts  of  Holland.  The  States-General  hold  their 
Hidings  iu  the  Binncnlioff,  part  of  which  is  also  occupied 
by  the  government  offices. 

«'  Serjeant  Rohert  Montgomery.- -The  sixth  laird  did 
not  forget  the  useful  sen  ices  of  his  humble  kinsman,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  author's  concluding  account  of  several 
persc.is  bearing  the  surname  of  Montgomery. 
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delayed  Therefore  the  Laird  gave  the  serjeant  a  purse  of  gold,  and  said,  I  will  call  you  cousen  and 
treat  you  respectfully,  and  you  must  visit  me  frequently,  and  bring  me  word  from  the  officers  (my 
former  comerades)  what  they  can  learn  is  resolved  against  me,  entreating  them  to  visit  me.  Then 
he  employed  him  to  bespeake  some  of  them  that  night  to  come  to  him  the  next  morning,  giving 
him  orders  at  fit  times  to  deal  liberally  with  the  Marshall  (then  a  widower)  and  his  turnkeys,  letting 
words  fall  (as  accidentally)  that  he  had  such  and  such  lands  in  Scotland  to  which  he  designed  (in 
six  months)  to  return,  and  also  to  talk  of  him  as  his  honourable  cousen  then  in  restraint,  for  no 
worse  deed  then  was  usually  done,  in  Edinborough  streets,  in  revenge  of  any  affront,  and  especially 
to  magnify  himself,  to  make  love  secretly  and  briskly  to  the  Marshall's  daughter  (to  whom  the  keys 
were  often  trusted),  giving  her  love  tokens  and  coined  gold,  as  assurances  of  his  intire  affection,  and  at 
other  times  to  shew  her  the  said  purse  with  the  gold  in  it,  telling  her  a  Scotch  kinsman  had  brought 
it  to  him,  as  rent  of  his  lands  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  also  to  shew  her  handfulls  of  silver,  urging 
her  to  take  it  (or  at  least  a  part  of  it) ;  often  persweading  her  to  a  speedy  and  private  contract  in 
order  to  a  marriage  between  them.  The  serjeant  thus  instantly  pursuing  his  love  suit,  he  ph/d  his 
oar  so  well  that  in  a  few  nights  he  had  certain  proofs  of  the  bride's  cordial  love  and  consent  to 
wed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Laird  engaged  many  of  his  comerades  (and  they  their  friends)  to 
intercede  for  him,  likewise  (with  great  secrecy  as  to  his  concern)  the  serjeant  procured  a  Scottish 
vessel  to  be  hired,  and  to  be  at  readiness  to  obey  orders,  and  weigh  anchors  when  required  And 
now  it  remained  only  to  facilitate  the  escape ;  wherefore  the  Laird  had  divers  times  treated  the 
Marshall  and  his  daughter  in  his  chamber,  both  jointly  and  severally,  and  one  night  a  good  oppor- 
tunity offering  itself  of  her  father  being  abroad,  the  Laird  (as  the  design  was  laid)  had  the  daughter  and 
his  serjeant,  into  his  room,  and  there  privately  contracted  or  espoused  them  together  by  mutual  pro- 
mises of  conjugall  fidelity  to  each  other,  joining  their  hands,  and  making  them  alternately  repeat 
(after  him)  the  matrimonial  vow  used  in  Scotland,  they  exchanging  one  to  the  other  the  halves  of 
a  piece  of  gold  which  he  had  broken  and  given  to  them  to  that  purpose.  So,  no  doubt,  the  serjeant 
kissed  his  bride  and  she  him,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  to  each  other  on  the  bargain.  Then  the 
I-aird  carressed  them  both,  and  revealed  to  them  his  design  of  getting  out  of  restraint,  to  abscond 
himself  till  he  might  get  King  James'  letter  to  the  Prince,  that  his  hand  should  not  be  cut  off;  but 
that  receiving  on  his  knee  the  Prince's  reprimand,  and  making  due  submissions,  and  humbly  craving 
pardon  and  promising  reconciliation  and  friendship  to  Mr.  Conninghame,  he  should  be  absolved 
from  the  punishment  due  for  his  crime.  But  this  was  a  pretence  to  the  bride  only;  all  this  was  con- 
trived, carried  on,  and  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Laird's  servant,  who  was  only  employed 
to  cajole  and  treat  the  Marshall  and  his  turnkeys  liberally,  and  to  perform  menial  attendances  and 
offices  about  the  Laird's  person  when  called ;  so  that  the  intrigues  prospered  (with  admirable  conduct) 
without  the  least  umbrage  of  supicion,  either  to  the  household  or  to  the  comerades  aforesaid,  lest 
any  of  them  should  be  taxed  with  compliance  or  connivance  to  the  escape. 

In  this  little  history  I  have  been  the  more  exact  to  give  the  reader  (at  least)  one  single  instance 
of  the  Laird's  bold  resolution,  and  of  his  sagatious  ingenious  spirit,  as  well  as  of  his  great  prudence 
(which  appeared  also  in  the  sequel  of  this  affair);  as  likewise  to  be  bricfe  in  my  future  report  of 
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Another  like  escape  for  Con  O'Neil,**  which  the  Laird  devised  and  got  done  (almost  in  the  same 
manner),  as  shall  in  due  place  be  remembered.  And  now  there  remained  only  to  appoint  the  night 
when  the  Laird  was  to  leave  his  lodgings  (and  the  preparatorys  for  it  to  be  advked  on);  all  which 
being  concerted  between  the  laird,  the  sergeant  and  his  bride,  a  treat  of  a  dinner  was  made  for 
some  of  the  said  officers  and  for  the  Marshall,  which  almost  being  ended,  the  sergeant  came  into 
the  room  and  reported,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  Laird's  valorous  services  and  civil  behaviour 
whilst  Captain  in  the  army,  and  of  the  officers'  intercessions,  Mr  Conninghame,  having  received  no 
wound  (for  divers  respects  on  his  own  account,  and  to  make  amends  to  the  Laird),  joining  with 
them,  the  Prince  was  pleased  to  pardon  the  Laird's  rash  passionate  crime,  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
liberty;  he  making  submission,  and  craving  remission  for  his  fault,  and  promising  not  only  recon- 
ciliation, but  friendship  to  Mr  Conninghame  as  aforesaid  was  pretended — all  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed solemnly  two  days  thence.  These  news  were  welcomed  by  all  at  table  with  their  great  joy 
and  applause  given  of  y*  Princc,«3  who  thereby  should  endeare  the  Scottish  forces  the  more  to  serve 
his  highness;  then  the  healths  went  round  and  the  glasses  set  about  the  trenchers  (like  cercoletts), 
till  run  off,  the  meat  being  removed,  and  sergeant  gone  to  feast  with  the  Laird's  servant,  who  treated 
him  and  his  sweet  bride  with  the  officers'  and  Marshall's  men,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine  for 
sake  of  the  good  news.  After  eating  was  done,  the  Laird  and  officers  and  Marshall  (who  no  doubt 
had  his  full  share  of  drink  put  upon  him)  continued  at  the  wine  (as  their  attendants  also  did  below 
them,  both  companies  being  answered  by  the  bride  and  her  cookmaid,  when  wine  was  called  for 

**  Con  (fNtUl. — This  chief,  of  whose  affairs  we  shall  have  several  curious  details  in  the  following  pages,  is  known 
in  the  Inquisitions  as  Con  M'Neal-M 'Brian- Fertagh,  more  correctly  Fagartatk.  Brian,  styled  by  the  Four  Masters 
"  Brilliant  Star,"  was  sumamed  Fagartatk  because  he  was  fostered  in  MacCartan's  country  ol  Cind-Fagkartaigk, 
"  race  of  Fagartach,"  now  Kinnelarty.  For  the  following  statement  of  Con  O'Neill's  descent  from  Aodh  Bmdht  (Hugh 
Boy)  IL,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  :— 

Aodh  ButtiHK  II.,  slain  in  1444. 

Con,  whose  abode  wsu  the  Caule  of  Edcnduffartfck  J  died.ia  148*. 


Niau.  M01  y  INNCKMDCT-NY-DONNI1.L.    Lotd  of  Trian  Congail ;  died  in  151a. 

Fish li  11  Bacach  ;  died  in  1333.  Nial  Oc,  Lord  of  Trian  Con«ail ;  died  1337. 

Brian,  chief  of  Trian  Coogail  and  CUnnabor  i  murdered  in  1574  or  1575.  Brian  Fagaxtacm,  "a  Brilliant  Star"  (4  Masts.) ;  slain 
JoL  or  Shahs  MacBsuaw  ;  died  in  1617.  Ni  all.  ^ 

Si*  Hehkv.      Phsxi*  Dvtt,  ancestor  of  Lord  O'Neill  of  Shane's  Castle.  C0*'  B>0",ioBed  "  ^ 


Eetl.  AntiqxilU,,  pp.  343,  347;  Reeves,  Ultttr  fvurmal of  Ardunbg,,  vol  iL,  p.  37, 

**  This  Prince  was  Maurice  of  Nassau,  second  surviving  son  of  William  I.  of  Orange.  *  Maurice  succeeded  his  father 
in  1584,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  a^e.  He  was  named  after  hit  maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated 
elector  of  Saxony,  whose  military  genius  he  inherited.  See  note  32,  supra.  The  Principality  of  Orange,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  after  having  several  ruling  families  in  succession,  during  the  middle  ages  came  into  the  family  of 
Nassau.  That  branch  of  the  family  represented  by  William  I.  succeeded  to  this  principality  by  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Rene,  who  perished  before  the  walls  of  St  Dizier,  when  William  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  On  the  death  of  the 
great-grandson  of  the  latter,  William  III.  of  England,  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  bis  heir,  claimed  and  obtained  the 
Principality  of  Orange— afterwards  ceding  it  to  the  King  of  France  in  exchange  for  the  town  and  territory  of  Guelder. 
It  was  then  annexed  to  Dauphinl  until  the  establishment  of  that  division  in  departments,  after  which  this  celebrated 
principality  became  an  arrondisscment  belonging  to  tlic  Department  of  Vaucluse.  Its  principal  town,  also  named 
Orange,  stands  on  the  leading  road  from  Paris  to  Avignon,  being  thirteen  miles  from  the  latter.  The  titit  of  prince  of 
Orange  U  still  retained  by  the  family  of  Nassau,  and  is  now  borne  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Holland. 
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then  the  reckoning  was  paid  as  daily  before  then  had  been  done  frankly,  without  demurring  at  all, 
or  even  examining  how  the  particulars  amounted  to  the  total  sum  charged  by  the  bride.  In  fine  the 
Marshall  and  his  man  minded  no  more  the  keys  or  to  look  after  the  Laird  being  secured,  by  reason 
of  the  news  and  wine,  and  the  trust  they  reposed  in  the  bride. 

And  now  the  play  was  in  its  last  scene,  for  the  sun  being  a  while  set,  the  Marshall  was  led  (as 
a  gouty  man)  to  his  bed,  and  after  him  his  two  men  (as  manners  and  good  breeding  required)  led  to 
their  garrett;  and  the  officers  with  their  servants  being  gone  to  their  lodgings,  and  night  come,  the 
sergeant  and  his  bride  packed  up  her  necessaries,  and  as  much  of  the  money  and  gold  as  she  could 
find,  the  maid  being  then  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Laird  and  his  servant  put 
up  their  linens;  which  done,  the  bride  sent  the  maid  a  great  way  into  the  towne  on  an  Aprill  or 
speedless  errand,  and  the  sergeant  called  the  Laird  and  his  servant  down  stairs.  So  the  four  went 
forth,  leaving  candles  burning  in  the  room,  and  locking  the  street  door,  putting  the  key  under  it  into 
the  floor.  They  went  away  incogniti;  which  transaction  amazed  the  Laird's  servant,  as  not  having 
perceived  the  least  of  the  whole  design  till  that  minute — though  he  was  trusty  enough,  yet  perhaps 
the  Laird  did  not  think  his  discretion  capable  to  retain  such  a  secret  in  his  drinking  with  the  Mar- 
shall and  his  men,  to  which  he  was  obliged  by  the  Laird  (as  the  sergeant  had  been)  as  is  aforesaid 
What  needs  more  discourse  of  the  feats,  but  that  the  Laird  and  his  company  (though  searched  for) 
got  aboard,  and  safely  landed  at  Leith,  without  any  maladventure  or  cross  fortune.  All  which  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  Laird's  quarrell  at  Mr.  Conninghame,  and  the  events  following  thereupon, 
and  the  sergeant's  courtship,  with  the  debauches  at  the  treats,  and  the  escape  aforesaid,  might  afford 
matter  for  a  facetious  pleasing  novell,  if  they  were  descanted  on  by  one  of  the  modern  witty  com- 
posers of  such  like  diversions  (as  they  call  them),  which  I  think  is  not  an  appellative  name  expressive 
enough  of  their  nature,  because  they  are  instructives  and  recreatives  also. 
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chapter  II. 

EXT  day  or  two  after  arrival,  the  Laird,  with  his  retinue,  mounted  on  hired  horses  and 
journeyed  to  Braidstane,  where  receiving  the  visits  of  friends  and  neighbours  congratulat- 
ing his  return  (which  had  prevented  the  news  of  his  adventures  dicn  also  unknown  to  the 
mariners),  he  minded  his  affairs,  and  getting  an  account  of  all  the  intelligences  his  brother  George 
had  sent  to  his  friends  (pursuant  to  their  agreement  at  last  parting,  when  the  Laird  went  to  Holland), 
he  sent  a  footman  (for  there  was  no  conveyance  by  post'  between  the  kingdoms  before  King  James' 
accession  to  the  English  crown)  with  letters  of  intelligences  and  of  business  and  advice,  and  in  rc- 
quittal  he  received  more  and  fresher  informations  (touching  the  English  Court  and  the  Queen  from 
his  said  brother),  who  was  lucky  to  be  well  furnished,  and  therefore  his  said  brother  sent  back  speedily 
the  messenger,  who,  coming  safe  to  Braidstane,  delivered  his  packet  In  perusal  whereof  the  Laird 
thought  it  necessary  (and  conducing  to  his  designs  for  lands  in  Ireland)  that  he  should  forthwith 


'  A'o  conveyance  by  fast. — From  the  year  1605,  the  date 
of  James's  accession  to^the  English  throne,  a  system  of 
foils  was  appointed  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
consist  ing  of  a  number  of  establishments  at  regular  inter- 
vals along  the  main  road,  which  provided  horses  for  tra- 
velling, and  performed  the  occasional  duty  of  forwarding 
letters  on  public  affairs.  This  systcm*continucd  until  the 
year  1635,  but  was  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  proved  a 
very  unsafe  means  for  the  traiumission  of  letters.  It  was, 
therefore,  abolished,  and  an  improved  plan  introduced, 
which  secured  regularity  for  the  convenience  of  private 
persons  as  well  as  in  the  public  service.  "Till  this 
time  (163S),  there  had  been  no  certain  nor  constant 
intercourse  between  England  and  Scotland.  Thomas 
Withering,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  postmaster  of  England 
for  foreign  parts,  was  now  commanded  'to  settle  one 
running  post,  or  two,  to  run  day  and  night  Ijcrwecn 
Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back 
again  in  six  days,  and  to  take  with  them  all  such 
letters  as  shall  lie  directed  to  any  post  town  in  the  said 
road;  and  the  posts  to  be  placed  in  several  places  out  of 
the  road,  to  run  and  bring  and  carry  out  of  the  said  roads 
the  letters,  as  then  shall  be  occasion,  and  to  pay  twopence 
for  every  single  letter  under  four  score  miles',  and  if  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  four  pence;  and  if  above,  then 
six  pence.  The  like  rule  the  king  is  pleased  to  order  to 
l>c  observed  to  West  Chester,  Holyhead,  and  thence  to 
Ireland;  and  also  to  observe  the  like  rule  from  London  to 
Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  other  places  in  that  road;  U>e  like 
for  Oxford,  lirulol,  Colchester,  Norwich,  and  other  places. 
And  the  king  doth  command  that  no  messenger,  foot-post, 
or  foot-posts,  shall  take  up,  carry,  receive,  or  dc^jver  any 
letter  or  letters  whatsoever,  other  than.the.'mcssengers  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  Thomas  W  ithering,  except  common 
known  carriers,  or  a  particular  messenger  to  lxs  sent  on 
purjKwc  with  a  letter  to  a  friend.'"  The  post  thus  estab- 
lished was  conducted  invariably  on  horseback,  and  was 


usually  sent  twice  in  the  week,  sometimes  only  once.  — 
Rushworth's  Collections,  as  quoted  in  Chambers's  Domes- 
tit  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  85 — 7.  While  the 
earl  of  Crawford  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1652, 
his  countess,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
visited  him.  She  travelled  in  a  stage-coach  recently  es- 
tablished, and  described  by  Lamont  asUic  "journey coach 
that  comes  ordinarily  between  England  and  Scotland." 
This  conveyance  d  id  not  go  oftcner  than  once  in  three  weeks, 
and  charged  for  a  seat  fully  as  much  as  a  first-class  rail- 
way fare  of  the  present  day.  In  May,  1658,  stage-coaches 
were  advertised  to  go  from  the  George  Inn,  without  Al- 
dersgatc,  to  sundry  parts  of  England  thrice  a  week;  and 
to  "Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  once  in  three  weeks,  for  £4 
10s;  in  all  cases  with  fresh  horses  on  the  roads." — 
Chambers,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  218, 
247.  So  late  as  the  year  1755,  the  Edinburgh  stage-coach 
was  advertised  to  go  to  London  in  ten  days  in  summer, 
and  twelve  days  in  winter;  and  this  was  after  the  machine 
had  l>cen  in  some  way  renovated,  and  brought  out  with 
various  additional  attractions  for  travellers,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  old  coach  "hung  on  steel  springs,  exceeding 
lightand  easy." — The  Caledonian  Mercury,  Aug.  21,  1755, 
as  quoted  in  Frascr's  Memorials,  Preface,  p.  xik  In  1758, 
a  memorial  relating  to  the  post  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  was  presented  to  the  committee  for  the  Royal 
Uurghs,  by  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh  and  other  places. 
This  memorial  represents  that  the  course  of  the  post  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  is  performed  at  a  medium  through- 
out the  year,  in  about  eighty-seven  hours,  and  suggests 
certain  arrangements  by  which  the  two  capitals  would 
'  receive  returns  of  letters  from  one  another  in  seven  days 
and  a-half,  which,  at  present,  do  not  come  sooner  than  in 
ten  days  and  a-half,  and  twelve  days  and  a-half.  The 
memorial  further  stated  that  the  plan  thus  suggested,  was 
highly  approved  by  the  Scottish  nobility  and  the  merchants 
of  London,  and  was  expected  to  be  put  into  execution. 
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go  to  the  Court  and  impart  to  the  King  what  his  brother  had  sent :  and  so  the  Laird  hastening  thither 
he  was  graciously  received,  but  not  without  a  severe  check  given  him  by  his  Majesty,  who  never- 
theless enjoyned  him  to  beg  pardon  of  the  Earle  of  Glencairne  (then  in  Edinborough),  and  to 
promise  friendship  to  his  Lordship's  son  and  family,  which  submission  being  made  in  his  Majesty's 
presence,  that  sore  was  plaistered  and  afterwards  fully  cured.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Conningham  came 
back  to  Scotland,  his  father  caused  him  to  confess  to  the  Laird,  that  he  had  wronged  him  and  was 
sorry  for  it,  desiring  his  forgiveness,  and  promising  his  own  friendship  to  the  Laird  and  his  family 
whilst  he  lived;  and  thus  by  his  Majesty's  care  was  the  revival  of  the  old  bloody  fewd  between  the 
Montgomeries  and  Conninghams  fully  prevented ;» the  like  reconciliations  between  all  other  families 
having  already  been  made  by  the  industrious  prudence  of  that  King,  who  being  in  the  yearly  ex- 
pectation he  had  of  the  Q%een's  death,  would  leave  all  quiet  at  home  when  he  was  to  go  to  receive 
the  English  crown.  J 

fifth  carl  of  Eglinton  died  in  1612,  so  that  the  conflict  here 
mentioned  must  have  occurred  about  the  close  of  1610. 
The  author  truly  describes  this  feud  as  "old,"  for  it  had  its 
origin  so  early  a-,  the  year  1366,  when  sir  Hugh  of  Eglinton 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  offices  of  baillic  in 
the  barony  of  Cunningham,  and  chamberlain  of  Irvine. 
This  grant  was  renewed  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
the  Cunninghams,  however,  claiming  the  offices  now 
mentioned  as  belonging,  from  ancient  and  long-established 
right,  to  the  representatives  of  their  family  or  clan.  In 
1448,  James  II.  renewed  the  grant  to  lord  Montgomery, 
and  from  that  date  the  feud  continued  without  much 
interruption  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  In  1488,  the 
strong  castle  of  Kcrriclaw,  a  residence  of  the  Cunninghams, 
in  the  parish  of  Stcvcnston,  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
the  Montgomcrys,  under  the  command  of  that  warlike 
Hugh,  afterwards  created  first  earl  of  Eglinton.  In  the 
year  1528,  the  fall  of  Kcrriclaw  was  avenged  by  the  burning 
of  Eglinton  castle,  together  with  all  the  important  family 
records  therein.  During  the  interval  between  1488,  and 
1528,  many  terrible  collisions  had  occurred,  especially  in 
the  years  1505,  1507,  1517,  1523,  and  1526.  Although  an 
arbitration,  held  by  the  earls  of  Angus,  Argyle,  and 
Cassilis  assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Moray,  had  decided  in 
1509  in  favour  of  Eglinton's  claims  »»d  although  in  1523 
the  first  earl  of  Eglinton  had  been  honourably  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  murdering  Edward  Cunningham  of  Auchin- 
harvie,  the  feud  continued  with  increasing  fury  until  the 
Cunninghams  assassinated  the  fourth  carl  at  the  ford  of 
Annock.  From  that  date  (i$86)  the  strife  Itcgan  gradually 
to  subside,  but  had  not  entirely  ceased  until  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.—  I'atcrson,  Parishes  and  Familks 
ej Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  pp.  51,  53,  54;  Fraser,  Memorials,  vol 
i,  pp.  27,31.  _ 

J  7'Ae  English  ertnvn. — This  was  a  politic  work  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  but  his  efforts  to  reconcile  his  nobles  to 
each  other  suddenly  before  leaving  for  England  did  not 
produce  any  marked  results.  The  first  and  greatest 
attempt  of  James  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  the  one 
no  doubt  to  which  our  author  refers,  occurred  in  the  month 
of  May,  1587,  when  he  was  "in  yearly  expectation  of  the 
Queen's  death,"  an  event  for  which  he  had  longer  time  to 
prepare  than  he  would  have  wished,  it  being  no  less  than 
fifteen  years  in  coming  from  the  date  last  named.  The 
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Scottish  Journal  of  Typography,  Atitir/uities,  cW.,  vol.  it., 
p.  20S.  The  arrangements  for  persons  travelling  in  their 
own  conveyances  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  par- 
ticularly convenient.  We  have  a  curious  illustration  in 
the  following  letter  from  Eleanor,  countess  of  Linlithgow, 
to  her  daughter  Anna,  countess  of  Eglinton  : — 

"Lynlithgow  Palic,  the  xxiiii.  of  November,  16:1. 
*'  Madams  and  loving  doCHT«»— My  wcrie  harthc  commenda- 
tions rememberit.  I  hai/  rcsavit  four  letter,  qnhara*  zc  haif  writ- 
ten for  some  canigc  hors  to  bring  tout  caragc  out  of  Craigichall  heir, 
I  haif  spoken  me  rnyl  lord  for  that  effect:  and  there  will  be  ane 
doioo  of  Knrt  thaii  r  n  Thursday  tymouslie  at  niorne.  At  for  tumeler 
cam  is,  there  U  nan  heir.  As  for  my  cairt  it  ii  broken ;  but  I  haif 
Cauiit  command  thamc  to  bring  JuxAsmti,  crtilU,  and  trdderis 

fUtJun)  with  them  Nocht  farther,  but  remember  my 

comincndatiuuni  to  me  Lady  Seeon,  lour  gud  mother,  and  me  Lady 
Perthe.  Committu  zou  to  God,  and  rc»u»  your  ever  assurit  loving 
mother." 

In  the  year  1619,  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton  was  at  Seton, 
bis  native  place,  and  before  setting  out  on  his  return  to 
Eglinton  castle,  although  at  the  season  of  midsummer,  he 
wrote  to  his  countess  to  send  the  "kotclt  (coach)  eist  to 
me  efter  the  reset  of  this,  and  caus  sax  of  the  ablest  ten- 
nentis  coum  with  her  to  Glasgow  to  pout  hir  by  all  the 
straitis  and  dangeris."— Fraser,  Memorials,  voL  L,  pp. 
184,  210. 

*  Fully  prevented. — The  interposition  of  the  king  had 
the  effect  of  allaying  that  fatal  strife  for  a  time,  but  did  not 
eradicate  the  fierce  passions  by  which  it  was  sustained. 
Several  years  after  this  date,  Sir  James  Balfour  made  the 
following  record  in  his  A  tmals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  16: — 
"During  this  Parliament  ther  fell  out  grate  stirre  betwixt 
the  Earles  of  Eglinton  and  Glencairne,  and  their  friends. 
Many  were  hurte  on  both  sydes,  and  one  only  man  of  the 
Earle  of  Glencairne's  killed.  Bot  this  with  the  old  fecid 
betwixt  these  two  families,  by  hes  majestie's  especiall  com- 
mandiment,  was  submitted  to  sex  of  either  syde  toreconccill 
all  matters,  which  if  they  could  not  be  reconceilled  by  the 
mediation  of  friends,  then  did  thesse  Lords  absoutly  sub- 
mitt  all  ther  debaitts  and  contmwersics  to  the  king's 
Majestie's  decisione;  which  hes  Majesty  and  counsaill  fully 
composed  and  agried  by  the  industrious  negotionc  of  the 
Earle  of  Dunbarr,  hes  Majestie's  Comissioner  for  that 
effecte,  in  the.moneth  of  February,  in  the  following  zcirc, 
the  Earle  of  Eglinton  himselve  being  dead,  and  Alexander, 
the  Lord  Settone's  third  sounc,  having  succidit  him. "  The 
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And  now  halcyon  days  shined  throughout  all  Scotland,  all  animosities  being  compressed*  by 
his  Majesty  (who  in  a  few  months  afterwards)  having  certain  intelligence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  sick- 
ness, and  extreme  bodily  weakness,  and  not  long  thence  of  her  death,  which  was  on  the  24th  of 
March  (according  to  the  English  computation)  Ao.  Do.  1602,*  James  the  6th  being  proclaimed  King 
in  London  and  Westminster,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Councill,  and  by 
them  solemnly  invited  to  take  progress  and  receive  the  crown,  with  the  kingdoms  of  England,  &c, 
into  his  gracious  protection.6   Accordingly  his  Majesty  (as  soon  as  conveniency  would  allow)  went 


"other  families referred  to  in  the  text  Inside  those  of 
Eglinlon  and  Glencairn  requiring  to  be  reconciled  were, 
principally,  the  master  of  Glammis  and  the  carl  of  Craw- 
ford, the  earls  of  Angus  and  Montrose,  and  the  carls  of 
Humlyand  Marischal.  These,  together  with  many  others 
of  the  nobility,  were  invited  by  the  king  to  a  grand  banquet 
in  Hob/rood,  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  May,  at  which  the 
king  drank  to  them  thrice,  loudly  calling  on  them  to  Ik: 
reconciled  to  each  other,  and  uttering  threats  against  the 
first  who  should  disobey  the  injunction.  "  Next  day,  after 
supper,  then  an  early  meal,  and  after  'many  scohs  had 
been  drunk  to  each  other,  he  made  them  all  march  in 
procession,  in  their  doublets,  up  the  Canongatc.  two  and 
two,  holding  by  each  other's  hands,  and  each  pair  being 
a  couple  of  reconciled  enemies.  He  himself  went  in  front, 
with  lord  Hamilton  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  Maitland  on  the  left;  then  Angus  and  Mont- 
rose, Iluutly  and  Marischnl,  Crawford  and  the  master  of 
Glammis.  Coming  to  the  Tolbooth,  his  Majesty  ordered 
all  the  prisoners  for  debt  to  be  released.  Thence  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  picturesque  old  market-cross,  covered  with 
tapestry  for  the  occasion,  where  the  magistrates  had  set 
out  a  long  table  well  furnished  with  bread,  wine,  and 
sweetmeats.  Amidst  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  boom 
of  cannon  the  young  monarch  publicly  drank  to  his  nobles, 
wishing  them  [icacc  and  happiness,  and  made  them  all 
drink  to  each  other.  The  |>Coplc,  long  accustomed  to 
sights  ol  bloody  contention,  looked  on  with  unspeak- 
able joy,  danced,  broke  into  songs  of  joy,  and  brought  out 
all  imaginable  musical  instruments  to  give  additional, 
all>cit  discordant,  expression  to  their  happiness.  All 
acknowledged  that  no  such  sight  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  general  transport,  the  gloomy  gibbet, 
usually  kept  standing  there  in  readiness  was  cast  down, 
as  if  it  could  never  again  be  needed.  Sweetmeats,  and 
glasses  from  which  toasts  had  been  drunk,  flew  al>out, 
from  the  tables  of  the  feast.  When  all  was  done, 
the  king  and  nobles  returned  in  the  same  form  as  they 
had  come."— Moysie,  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land ;  Birrcl,  Diary ;  Calderwood,  History  of  the 
A'n  £  ;  Historic  of  King  Janus  the  Scjcf,  as  quoted  by 
Chamlicrs,  in  his  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  177-8.  These  exciting  ceremonies  would  seem  to 
have  been  comparatively  worthless,  as  in  the  year  1595, 
the  king  summoned  the  following  parties  into  his  presence, 
under  the  disagreeable  conviction  that  "the  commonweal 
was  altogether  disorderit  and  shaken  iouss  by  reason  of 
the  deidly  feids  and  controversies  standing  amang  his  sub- 
jects of  all  degrees,"  viz.,  "  Roliert,  master  of  EgUnton,  and 
Patrick  Houston  of  that  Ilk ;  lames,  carl  of  Glencairn, 
and  Cunningham  of  Glcngamock  ;  John,  carl  of  Montrose, 
and  French  of  Thomydykcs ;  Hugh  Campbell  of  Louden, 


sheriff  of  Ayr,  Sondiclands  of  Caldcr,  sir  Tames  Sondielands 
of  Slatuannan,  Crawford  of  Kcrse,  and  Spottisuoode  of 
that  Ilk ;  David,  earl  of  Crawford,  and  Guthrie  of  that 
Ilk;  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  of  Auklbar,  knight,  and  Garden 
of  that  Ilk;  Alexander,  lord  Livingstone,  sir  Alexander 
Bruce,  elder,  of  Airth,  and  Archibald  Coiquhouu  of  I.uss; 
John,  earl  of  Mar,  Alexander  Forester  of  Garden,  and  An- 
dro  M'Earlane  of  Arrochar ;  James,  lord  Borthwick,  Pres- 
toii  of  Craigmillar,  Mr.  George  I-awdcr  of  Bass,  and 
Charles  Lawder,  son  of  urn  while  Andro  Lawdcr,  in  Wynd- 
park;  sir  John  Edminstonc  of  that  Ilk;  Maister  William 
Cranston,  younger,  of  that  Ilk ;  George,  carl  Marischal, 
and  Scyton  of  Mel  dram  ;  James  Cheyne  of  Straloch,  and 
William  King  of  Barrach  ;  James  Twcedie  of  Drumclzier 
and  Charles  Geddes  of  Kichan. " — Chambers,  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  L,  p.  267. 

*  .•///  animosities  ban  *  compressed. — On  the  contrary, 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Colzcan  was  murdered  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ayr,  a  short  time  before  the  king  left  for  England, 
and  in  the  same  year,  a  terrible  feud  raged  between  the 
Mackcnsies  of  Kintail  and  theMacdonnells  of  Glengarry. — 
Chambers,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol  i.,  pp.  363, 
369- 

5  Ao.  Do.  1602. — The  English  of  that  period,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  later,  commenced  the  year  on  the 
25th  of  March,  so  that  according  to  this  computation,  the 
Queen  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1602  ;  whereas, 
according  to  Scottish  computation,  she  died  on  the24th  of 
March,  1603,  the  Scotch  commencing  the  year  on  the 
1st  of  January,  as  we  now  do. 

6  His  gracious  protection. — Elizabeth  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  24th  of  March,  and  James  had 
intelligence  of  the  event  on  Saturday  evening,  after  he  had 
retired  to  rest,  in  Holyrootl-hou.se.  The  news  was  brought 
to  him  by  a  young  aspirant  to  court  favour,  named  Robert 
Carey,  who  had  thus  made  a  rapid  journey  upon  horse- 
back, from  London  to  Edinburgh,  in  less  than  three  days. 
On  the  5th  of  Aprill  following,  the  king  commenced  hi* 
journey  to  England,  "at  which  time,"  says  Birrcl,  "there 
was  great  lamentation  and  mourning  amangthe  commons 
for  the  loss  of  the  daily  sight  of  their  blcssid  prince." 
Birrcl  records  also  that  "the  queen  and  prince  (Henry) 
came  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  May. 
There  were  sundry  English  ladies  and  gentlewomen  come 
to  give  her  the  convoy.  '  On  the  30th,  "  her  majesty  and 
the  prince  came  to  St.  Giles  kirk,  wcel  convoyit  with 
coaches,  herself  and  the  prince  in  her  awin  coach,  whilk 
came  with  her  out  of  Denmark,  and  the  English  gentle- 
women in  the  rest  of  the  coaches.  They  heard  ane  guid 
sermon  in  the  kirk,  and  thereafter  radc  hame  to  Holy- 
rood- house.  "—Chambers,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland, 
vol  L  pp.  381—2. 
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to  Westminster,  attended  by  divers  Noblemen  and  many  Gentlemen,  being  by  greater  numbers  con- 
veyed to  the  borders,  where  he  was  received  by  English  Ix>rds,  Esqrs.,  and  Gentry  in  great  splendor.' 
Among  the  Scottish  Lairds  (which  is  a  title  equivalent  to  Esqrs.)  who  attended  his  Majesty  to 
Westminster,  he  of  Braidstane  was  not  the  least  considerable,  but  made  a  figure,  more  looked  on 
than  some  of  the  Lords'  sons,  and  as  valuable  in  account  as  the  best  of  his  own  degree  and  estate  in 
that  journey. 

When  the  said  Laird  had  lodged  himself  in  Westminster,  he  met  at  Court  with  the  said  George 
(his  then  only  living  brother),  who  had  with  longing  expectations  waited  for  those  happy  days.8  They 
enjoyed  one  the  others  most  loving  companies,  and  meditated  of  bettering  and  advancing  their  pecu- 
liar stations.  Forseeing  that  Ireland  must  be  the  stage  to  act  upon,  .it  being  unsettled,  and  many 
forfeited  lands  thereon  altogether  wasted,  they  concluded  to  push  for  fortunes  in  that  kingdom,  as 


7  In  gretrt  splendor. — As  James  passed  on  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  new  throne,  immense  multitudes  assembled 
to  sec  him  at  various  places  on  his  line  of  progress,  the 
magnates  of  each  county,  after  he  had  passed  the  border, 
preparing  entertainments  for  him  at  their  houses.  At 
.Sf.vi.1  tie  and  York,  civic  banquets  of  unusual  grandeur 
awaited  him.  "  With  splendour  equally  profuse,  sir 
Kol>crt  Carey  received  him  at  Widdrington,  the  bishop  of 
Durham  at  Durham,  sir  Edward  Stanhope  at  tiritnston, 
lord  Shrewsbury  at  Worksop,  lord  Cumberland  at  Bcl- 
roir  castle,  sir  John  Harrington  at  Exlon,  lord  Burghlcy 
at  Burghlcy,  and  sir  Thomas  Sadler  at  Standcn.  With 
princely  hospitality,  sir  Oliver  Cromwell  regaled  him  at 
Ilinchinbrook  ;  and  there  the  sturdy  little  nephew  and 
namesake  of  sir  Oliver  received  probably  the  first  impres- 
sion of  a  king,  and  of  the  >omething  less  than  divinity  that 
hedged  him  round  Nearer  and  nearer  Lon- 
don, meanwhile,  the  throng  swelled  more  and  more  ;  and 
on  came  the  king,  hunting  daily  as  he  came,  incessantly 
feasting  and  drinking,  creating  knights  by  the  score,  and 
everywhere  receiving  worship  as  the  fountain  of  honour. 
Visions  of  levelling  clergy  and  factious  nobles  which  had 
haunted  him  his  whole  life  long,  now  passed  for  ever  from 
him.  He  turned  to  his  Scotch  followers,  and  told  them 
they  had  at  last  arrived  in  the  land  of  promise." — Eors- 
ter,  Grand  Remonstranee,  p.  loo.  Stow  has  given  full 
details  in  his  Annals,  of  the  king's  grand  progress  from 
Berwick  to  London,  among  a  people  who  nad  been  go- 
verned by  queens  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  to  whom 
a  king  had  then  become  a  wonder  to  behold.  The  first 
proclamation  issued  by  James  was  one  to  prohibit  the 
crowding  of  the  people  on  his  line  of  march,  for  the  dust, 
31  he  approached  I.ondon,  became  somewhat  too  oppres- 
sive for  the  royal  cortege.  He  reached  the  great  city  on 
the  I  Ith  May,  and  on  the  1 6th  issued  his  strand  proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  killing  of  deer,  and  of  such  wild-fowl 
as  served  hawking.  James  was  crowned  on  the  25th 
July,  and  had  previously  ordered  the  money  intended  for 
distribution  on  that  occasion  to  be  struck  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Ctesar  Ctcsarum.— Irvine,  Lhts  of  the  Scottish  Poets, 
voL  tL,  p.  229,  note. 

•  Those  happy  days. — From  the  hour  that  James  had 
actually  attained  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, he  was  never  left  at  peace  for  a  day  by  his  Scottish 
subjects  who  believed  that  he  had  now  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  inexhaustible  resources,  and  were  determined  to 


assist  him  to  the  utmost  in  the  development  and  enjoyment 
of  the  same.  A  small  number  of  those  who  accompanied 
him  into  England,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  special 
favourites  with  hiin  in  Scotland,  soon  felt  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  the  change.  Among  the  latter  may  l>c  espe- 
cially mentioned  sir  (icorgc  Home,  created  carl  of  Dun- 
bar ;  sir  John  Ramsay,  created  carl  of  Haddington  ;  sir 

{ohn  Hay,  created  carl  of  Carlisle ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Ler,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset.  The  English  nobility 
were,  of  course,  very  jealous  of  these  and  many  other 
Scottish  courtiers,  calling  them  "beggarly  Scots,"  of 
which  indignity  the  latter  complained  to  the  king,  who  is 
said  to  have  jocosely  replied — "Content  yourselves;  I 
will  shortly  make  the  English  as  beggarly  as  you,  and  so 
end  that  controversy."  A  ballad  written  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards  printed  in  Ritson's  Country  Chorister,  thus 
notices  the  Scotchman's  very  much  improved  appearance 
after  his  residence  for  a  few  years  in  England  :— 

"  Bonny  Scot,  we  all  witneM  enn 
That  England  hath  made  tlicc  a  gentleman. 
Thy  blue  bonnet,  when  lliuu  tame  hither. 
Could  scarce  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather, 
But  now  it  is  turned  to  a  hat  and  feather  . 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown,  the  devil  know*  whither. 
Thy  shoe*  on  thy  feet,  when  thou  earnest  from  plough. 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  an  old  Scot's  cow; 
But  now  they  are  turned  to  a  rare  Spaniih  leather. 
And  decked  with  roses  altogether. 
Thy  sword  at  the  back  was  a  great  black  blade, 
With  a  great  basket-hilt  of  iron  made : 
But  now  a  loos  rapier  doth  hang  at  thy  side. 
And  huRingly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride." 
Chambers,  PmuttK  Annals,  voL  i.,  p.  433. 

A  Scottish  lady,  who  accompanied  her  husband  across  the 
Border  in  the  month  of  June  following,  has  left  a  curious 
record  of  her  expenses  by  the  way,  and  during  some  time  after 
her  arrival  in  London.  This  document  is  printed  by  Eraser 
among  the  family  papers  at  Eglinton  Castle,  and  although 
he  gives  no  account  of  it,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it 
was  originally  written  by  some  member,  or  connexion,  of 
the  family.  When  this  lady  got  so  far  as  Newcastle,  on 
her  journey,  she  was  obliged  to  expend  "iiii.  s.  for  ten 
quarters  of  tefeni,  to  be  me  ane  skarf."  On  her  arrival  in 
York,  she  incurred  the  following  expenses  : — "  For  mend- 
ing of  my  coffer,  vi.  d. ;  for  ane  par  of  shouis,  ii.  s.  vL  d. ; 
for  tha  wysching  of  my  chlos,  xii.  d. ;  for  prints  (pins), 
xiu  d.;  for  tou  par  of  gloufcs,  v.  s."  In  Lester,  among 
other  matters,  she  purchased  certain  trimmings  "to  make 
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the  laird  had  formerly  done;  and  so  setling  a  correspondence  between  them,  the  said  George  resided 
much  at  Court,  and  the  Laird  returned  to  his  Lady  and  their  children  in  Braidstane,  and  imploying 
some  friends  who  traded  into  the  next  adjacent  coasts  of  Ulster,  he  by  them  (from  time  to  time) 
was  informed  of  the  state  of  that  country,  whereof  he  made  his  benefit  (though  with  great  cost  and 
pains,  as  hereafter  shall  be  related),  giving  frequent  intimation  of  occurrences  to  his  said  brother, 
which  were  repeated  to  the  King.  After  the  King  was  some  months  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall, 
even  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  came  to  be  considered,  and  an  office  of 
inquest  by  jurors  was  held  before  some  judges,  whereby  the  forfeited  temporal  lands,  and  abby  lands, 
and  impropriations,  and  others  of  that  sort,  were  found  to  have  been  vested  in  the  Queen,  and  to  be 
now  lawfully  descended  to  the  King;  but  the  rebellion  and  commotions  raised  by  O'Dohcrtyf  and  his 
associates  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  retarded  (till  next  year)  the  further  procedures  to  settlement 


my  quhyt  (white)  setting  (satin)  gown,"  for  which  she 
paid  xx.  d.;  thrid,  vi.  d. ;  clespes,  iiii.  d."  Arrived  at 
IVondisour,  she  required  "  anc  tycrof  prell  (pearls)  to  ver 
on  my  hacd,"  which  cost  "x.  s. ;"  and  "ane  corldit 
wj-cr,  to  ver  on  my  haed,"  which  cost  the  same  price.  In 
Outlandis  (Oatlands),  the  following  were  among  several 
items  of  expense: — "x.  s.  gifin  to  my  lady  Harintow's 
man,  quhan  she  sent  me  ane  petieot ;  x.  s.  to  my  lady 
Harintow's  man  quhen  I  cem  to  Hamtoncourt ;  ii.  s.  to 
the  botman  for  taking  me  oup  and  doun  the  vatter  ;  v.  s. 
to  anc  woman  in  Outislands  that  suor  llwt  Robert  Stoucrt 
vas  owen  hir  so  much  tnonie  ;  iii.  s.  for  two  par  shous  to 
my  pag  (page)."  At  Nonsuch,  among  other  outlays,  were 
the  following  : — "  Ane  par  of  wclluit  pantlones,  xii.  s. ; 
anc  quar  of  gilt  peper,  i.  s.;  two  chandeliers,  iiii.  s.;  ane 
par  bcllicb,  1.  s. ;  two  besimis  (besoms),  vi.  d. ;  to  my  lady 
Killders  vagenman,  for  the  caring  of  my  scdcll,  v.  s. ;  ane 
plen  pykit  vyr,  coverit  with  heir,  to  ver  on  my  hacd,  x.  s. ; 
ane  par  of  worsit  schianks  to  my  pag,  iii.  s. ;  to  my  lady 
Loumlis  man  quhan  lie  broght  me  frut,  v.  s. ;  for  the  len 
of  anc  bed  to  Margrat  Middlctown  sa  lang  as  we  ver  in 
Nonsuch,  x.  s. ;  gifin  to  James  Dounkans  man  quhen  he 
broght  my  gouns  from  Vinchcstcr  to  Nonsuch,  x.  s. ;  gifin 
to  my  lady  F.dmunts  man  quhan  he  broght  mc  frut,  v.  s. ; 
to  Johnc  Michell,  quhan  my  lady  Killdercs  void  not  lat 
no  boyes  stay,  becaus  of  the  ping,  x.  s. ;  gifin  to  the  man 
that  kipit  the  Prcnces  silluer  vork,  for  lening  mc  sillucr 
vork  so  long  as  we  var  at  the  Prince  Court,  v.  s. ;  gifin  for 
vyching  my  cloths  and  my  pag  cloths  from  my  coming  to 
Ingland  quhil)  Martimcs,  xx.  s."  AlCumbe,  the  following, 
among  many  items  of  expense,  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 
"  For  ane  Bybcll,  xii.  s. ;  for  ane  French  bouk,  i.  s. ;  for 
two  rcing,  the  on  vith  anc  rubbi,  and  the  other  vith  ane 
turkes  ;  the  on  to  the  man  that  tcichis  mc  to  dance,  aud 
the  other  to  the  man  that  tcichis  mc  to  vrct  ;  the  pryce  of 
the  rubbi  xx.  schillings,  nrys  of  the  turkes,  xxiiii.  schil- 
lings ;  gifin  to  anc  pure  Skotis  man  quhan  all  the  rest  gef 
him,  v.  s. ;  for  two  skins  to  line  my  masks,  viiii.  d, ;  for 
fyve  yardis  of  rund  hollan  to  be  me  byg  sokis,  x.  s." — 
Frascr,  Memorial t,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  245 — 5l- 

•  />>  O'lX'herty. — The  author  here  refers  to  the  sudden 
and  desperate  movement  of  sir  Cahfr  O'Doherty,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  deeply  premeditated  rel>cl- 
lion,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  nothing  more  than  an  out- 
burst of  rage  on  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  chieftain, 
caused  by  gross  personal  provocation.    On  the  death  of 


his  father,  sir  J  ohn  O'Doherty,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  1 660, 
the  brother  of  the  latter,  named  Phclim  Ogc,  succeeded  (by 
the  tanist  law,  and  with  the  consent  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donel, 
lord  of  Tyrconncl),  to  the  chieftainship  of  Inishowen.  Al- 
thoughCahir,  being  then  butaboy,  was  considered  too  young 
to  succeed  to  the  leadership  of  his  sept,  sept,  his  foster- 
brothers,  the  MacDavitts,  or  MacDavius,  were  determined 
that  he  should  not  thus  lie  set  aside.  They  forthwith  made 
known  the  case  to  sir  Henry  Docwra,  offering  to  place  the 
boy  under  his  care,  and  moreover  to  renounce  allegiance 
to  Phclim  Ogc,  the  recognised  head  of  their  clan,  on  con- 
dition that  sir  Henry  would  procure  from  the  crown,  for 
their  young  chief,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Inishowen.  Sir 
Henry,  naturally  rejoicing  at  so  signal  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  to  abolish  the  Irish  tanist  law,  and  of  sul»stituting 
the  English  law  of  succession  in  its  stead,  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  MacDavitts,  and  forthwith  proclaimed 
Cahir  as  the  queen's  O'Doherty.  The  latter  grew  up 
under  English  influence,  the  pnde  of  his  foster-brothers, 
and  the  faithful  assistant  of  sir  Henry  in  all  his  skirmish- 
ing against  the  insurgent  forces  of  O  NeilL  His  bravery 
on  the  field  of  Aujjher,  where  sir  Henry  encountered  and 
defeated  Cormac  O'Neill,  Tyrone's  brother,  was  rewarded 
by  the  honour  of  knighthood,  conferred  by  Mountjoy,  the 
lord- lieutenant  On  the  final  suppression  of  Tyrone's  rc- 
ttcllion  in  the  spring  of  1603,  sir  Cahir  went  to  I^ondon, 
was  received  as  a  distinguished  visitor  at  court,  and  had  a 
new  grant  from  James  I.  of  all  his  lands,  free  from  the 
exactions  that  had  l>een  ever  previously  claimed  by  his  ter- 
ritorial superiors,  the  O'Donne  lis  and  the  O'Neills.  On  his 
return  from  court,  sir  Cahir  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Christopher,  fourth  viscount  Gormanstown.  After  his 
marriage,  he  resided  occasionally  at  the  castles  of  Burt 
and  Buncrana,  but  more  frequently  at  Elagh,  near  Dcrry, 
where  the  family  mansion  had  l>een  rebuilt  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  bride.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  regrets  aris- 
ing from  his  abandonment  of  Irish  customs  and  traditions, 
or  his  alienation  from  Irish  leaders,  knowing  only  his 
faithful  foster-brothers,  the  MacDavitts,  and  associating 
with  English  settlers  and  officials  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Derry.  Sir  Cahir  was  known  as  decidedly  bos- 
tile  to  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
and  served  as  foreman  of  the  jury  at  LuTord,  where,  after 
their  flight,  they  were  indicted  for  high  treason.  Only 
a  month,  however,  after  this  zealous  exhibition  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  sir  Cahir  appears  to  have 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  said  Laird  in  the  said  first  year  of  the  King's  reign  pitched  upon  the 
following  way  (which  he  thought  most  fair  and  feazable)  to  get  an  estate  in  lands  even  with  free 
consent  of  the  forfeiting  owner  of  them,  and  it  was  thus,  viz. : — The  said  Laird  (in  a  short  time  after 
his  return  from  the  English  Court)  had  got  full  information  from  his  said  trading  friends  of  Con 
O'Neil's  case  and  imprisonment  in  Carrickfergus  towne,  on  account  of  a  quarrell  made  by  his  servants 
with  some  soldiers  in  Belfast,  done  before  the  Queen  died,  which  happened  in  manner  next  follow- 
ing, to  witt: — The  said  servants  being  sent  with  runletts  to  bring  wine  from  Belfast"  aforesaid,  unto 
the  said  Con,  their  master,  and  Great  Teirnc"  as  they  called  him,  then  in  a  grand  debauch  at  Cas- 


rcsolvcd  suddenly  to  leave  Ireland  without  asking  the 
English  authorities  fur  a  license  to  do  so,  which  was  in 
itself  at  that  period  a  treasonable  offence.  The  deputy, 
Chichester,  instantly,  on  hearing  this  rumour,  summoned 
him  to  I>ublin,  where  sir  Cahir,  his  father-in-law,  and 
another  gentleman,  named  Fitzwilliams,  were  required  to 
enter  into  recognisances,  himself  for  ,£1000  English,  and 
the  others  for  fifty  marks  Irish  each,  binding  him  not  to 
leave  Ireland  during  the  next  twelve  months  without  the 
deputy's  licence,  and  requiring  him  to  appear  personally 
in  Dublin  at  any  time  during  that  term,  on  receiving 
twenty  days'  notice.  Soon  after  the  arrangement  of  this 
affair,  sir  Cahir  sold  some  lands  to  sir  Richard  Hansard, 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  governor  Pawlct's  name 
affixed  to  the  deed  of  transfer,  the  parties  called  on  the 
latter  for  this  purpose.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Fawlet  had  been  the  means  of  arousing  the  government's 
suspicions  respecting  sir  Cahir's  contemplated  departure 
from  Ireland,  and  it  may  be  the  latter  charged  him  with 
some  underhand  influence  on  this  occasion.  At  all  events, 
during  this  interview,  a  furious  controversy  arose  between 
them,  in  the  course  of  which  Pawlct,  who  wxs  a  man  of 
violent  temper,  struck  sir  Cahir  in  the  presence  of  the 


ithcrs.  Th 


lishowcn  chief  did  not  instantly  retaliate. 


but  went  to  relate  the  affair  to  his  foster-brothers,  who 
told  him  that  blood  only  could  atone  for  such  an  insult. 
The  people  on  sir  Cahir  s  estate  were  unanimously  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  espouse  the 
quarrel  of  their  lord.  Sir  Cahir  having  got  a  promise  of 
assistance  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  young  chief  of  the 
O'Hanlons,  proceeded  to  seize  the  fort  of  Culmorc  by 
stratagem,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  and  then  marched  rapidly 
on  Derry.  Pawlet  was  amongst  the  first  to  fall  beneath 
the  pikes  and  skeines  of  the  O'Doherties.  To  plunder 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  collect  arms,  and  burn 
the  town  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  hours.  When  this 
was  done,  the  insurgents  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  bishop 
Montgomery,  who,  fortunately  for  himself,  happened 
to  be  in  Dublin.  Among  the  spoils  removed  were  two 
thousand  volumes  from  his  library,  for  the  restoration  of 
which  the  bishop  soon  afterwards  offered  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver— but  in  vain;  for  the  books  were  burned 
in  Culmore  fort  by  Phelim  Rcagh  M  'Davitt.  So  soon  as 
Chichester  heard  of  the  outbreak,  he  sent  a  force  of  3000 
men  against  the  O'Doherties  ;  under  the  command  of  sir 
Richard  Wingfield,  sir  Toby  Caulfcild,  Josias  Bodley,  and 
others.  The  first  and  only  skirmish  took  place  on  the  5th 
July,  at  the  rock  of  Doon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilmacrenan, 
where  sir  Cahir  was  shot  by  a  common  soldier.  His  head 
was  struck  off,  sent  to  Dublin,  and  there  exposed  "  on  a  pole 
on  the  cast  gate  of  the  city,  called  Newgate."—  Median, 


Fate  and  Fortunes  of the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnet,  pp. 
2S7— 300;  see  also  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters'  1608,  with 
Dr.  O'Donovan's  notes,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2359.  On  the  7th, 
Chichester  issued  his  proclamation  in  which  he  announced 
that  "O'Dohcrtic  was  happily  slain  near  a  place  called 
Kilmacrenan,  in  the  county  of  Tyrconncl,  wherein  God 
hath  not  only  showed  his  just  judgment  upon  this  treacher- 
ous creature,  but  doth  plainly  declare  to  this  nation  and 
to  all  the  world,  that  shame  and  confusion  is  the  certain 
and  infallible  end  of  all  traitors  and  rebels."  By  this  pro- 
clamation all  O'Doherty's  adherents  were  proscribed,  and 
all  who  presumed  to  receive,  or  in  any  manner  afford  them 
relief,  were  to  be  "adjudged  traitors  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  the  said  O'Dohcrtic  himself  or  any  of  his  adherents." 
The  whole  territory  of  Inishowen,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial had  been  the  abode  of  the  sept  of  O'Dohcrty, 
was  handed  over  by  James  I.  to  Chichester,  by  grant  dated 
22nd  February,  loio,  excepting  1300  acres  reserved  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  city  of  Londonderry  and  the 
fort  of  Culmorc.  By  the  terms  of  this  grant,  sir  Arthur 
was  authorized  to  divide  the  whole  territory  into  several 
precincts,  each  containing  2000  acres,  erecting  them  into 
so  many  manors,  and  setting  apart  500  acres,  as  demesne 
lands,  to  each  manor.  He  was  also  empowered  to  hold 
fourseveralcourts, leetatid baron,  viz. :  "oneat  Boncranagh, 
within  the  island  of  Inchc,  and  territory  of  Tuogh-Cranoche; 
one  within  the  Tuogh  of  F.lagh;  one  within  the  lordship  or 
manor  of  Grccncastle;and  one  within  the  island  of  Malync" 
{now  Malin). — Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Janus  /.,  p.  i6t. 

"  Belfast.  —The  progress  of  Belfast  elates  from  the  year 
1612,  when  the  castle,  town,  and  manor,  were  granted  to 
sir  Arthur  Chichester.  The  name  docs  not  appear  in 
Holinshcd's  enumeration  of  the  principal  seaports  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  In  the  year  1610,  it  is 
noticed  in  Speed's  maps,  but  only  as  an  unimportant 
village.  It  had  been  previously,  in  1582,  recommended 
by  sir  John  Perrot  as  the  "best  and  most  convenient  place 
in  Ulster,  for  the  establishment  of  shipbuilding;"  but  Bel- 
fast was  not' then  within  the  English  pale,  and  its  natural 
advantages,  including  the  magnificent  woods  of  the  district, 
were  permitted,  during  several  years  afterwards  to  remain 
unimproved. 

"  Greate  Teirne. — Teirnc,  from  the  Irish  Tigheama, 
denotes  a  chief  ruler  in  a  district.  From  this  title  is 
derived  Oehiern  or  Oigthierna,  a  term  applied  in  Scotch 
law  to  the  heir-apperenl  of  a  lordship,  from  Oig,  "young," 
and  turn  a  "lord." — l-ogan,  Scottish  Gael,  vol.  i.,  p.  1891 
On  the  I<atin  form  Ttghtrna,  Dr.  Reeves  has  the  follow- 
rcmarks: — "A  Latin  transformation  of  the  Irish  noun 
tigherna,  a  'lord'— proving  that  xhcg  in  the  word  is  a  radi- 
cal letter;  and  pointing  to  tig,  a  house,  as  the  derivation, 
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tlereagh,  with  his  brothers,  his  friends,  and  followers;  they  reluming  (without  wine)  to  him  battered 
and  bled,  complained  that  the  soldiers  had  taken  the  wine,  with  the  casks,  from  them  by  force- 
Con  enquiring  (of  them)  into  the  matter,  they  confessed  their  number  twice  exceeded  the  soldiers,  who 
indeed  had  abused  them,  they  being  very  drunk.  On  this  report  of  the  said  servants,  Con  was  vehe- 
mently moved  to  anger;  reproached  them  bitterly;  and,  in  rage,  swore  by  his  father,  and  by  all  his 
noble  ancestors'  souls,  that  none  of  them  should  ever  serve  him  or  his  family  (for  he  was  married 
and  had  issue'*)  if  they  went  not  back  forthwith  and  did  not  revenge  the  affront  done  to  him  and 
themselves,  by  those  few  Boddagh  Sasonagh1*  soldiers  (as  he  termed  them).  The  said  servants  (as 
yet  more  than  half  drunk),  avowed  to  execute  that  revenge,  and  hasted  away  instantly;  arming  them- 
selves in  the  best  way  they  could,  in  that  short  time,  and  engaged  the  same  soldiers  (from  words  to 
blows),  assaulting  them  with  their  weapons;  and  in  the  scuffle  (for  it  was  no  orderly  fight),  one  of 
the  soldiers  happened  to  receive  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  that  night,  and  some  other  slashes  were 
given;  but  the  Teagues'*  were  beaten  off  and  chased,  some  sore  wounded  and  others  killed;  only  the 
best  runners  got  away  Scott  free.    The  pursuit  was  not  far,  because  the  soldiers  feared  a  second 


like  Jominus,  from  domus,  rather  than  to  tyrannus,  which 
O'llrien  proposes.  In  the  narrative  (  life  iff  St.  Columba ) 
these  princes  arc  called  regit  generis  viri  and  noMcs  viri. 
In  the  Lives  of  the  /risk  Saints,  Dux  is  the  usual  repre- 
sentative of  litis  word.  The  founder  of  Clones  was  called 
Tiglienia/i,  "quia  multorum  dominomm  et  rcgum  nepos 
est.'1 — (.l<t.  SS.  Apr.,  torn,  i.,  p.  401.)  The  word  appears 
in  the  old  Welsh  form  of  tigirn,  and  the  Cornish 
ttym,  as  also  in  the  proper  names,  Guorlhigern,  Eutigern, 


Ttarnan,  Ma,/tiern.-(Zaus,  Gram.  Celt.  i.,p.  100,  151, 


15S,  162.)  So  Kcntigcrn  is  interpreted  Capitalis  Domi- 
nus.— (I'inkcrton,  Fit.  Ant.,  p,  107)."  Adamnan's  Life 
of  St.  Columhi,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  p-  8«, 
note  <;.  Teime  is  translated  by  the  Scottish  word  laird,  de- 
noting a  landowner  holding  directly  from  the  crown,  and 
not  from  a  feudal  superior.  The  author  defines  laird  as 
equivalent  to  an  esquire,  but  until  the  sixteenth  Century,  the 
laird  was  much  the  more  important  personage  of  the  two. 

15  ILid  issue.— Iliswifewas.i  kinswoman,  her  name  being 
EUis-ny-Ncill.  They  had  at  least  two  sons,  namely  Hugh 
Boy  and  Con  Oge,  whose  son  Douilinall  (Donnell)  was  iu 
1623,  a  claimant  of  a  portion  of  his  grandfather's  lands. 
This  Donnell,  commonly  known  as  sir  Daniel  O'Neill,  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  bcdchamlicr  to  Charles  I.  and  II. 

•*  LWagh  SasouagA.— Or  rather,  Bodach  Sassenach,  a 
phrase  used  by  the  Irish  to  mark  the  coarse  manners  and 
cold  reserve  of  the  Knglish,  especially  of  such  as  had  not 
been  residents  in  Ireland.  These  were  generally  super- 
cilious in  their  demeanour  to  the  Irish,  calling  them 
leagues ;  and  not  less  so  to  the  English  of  the  birth  of 
Ireland,  whom  they  called  Irish  IJoggs,  and  who  did  not  fail 
to  fling  back  upon  them  the  opprobrious  name  of  ' English 
hobfre,  or  churls.  This  use  of  invidious  names  among  the 
English  in  Ireland  required  to  be  checked  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament at  an  early  period.  The  40th  of  Edward  III., 
cap.  4,  enacted  "that  no  difference  of  allegiance  shall 
henceforth  be  made  l>ctween  the  English  liorn  in  Ireland 
and  the  English  born  in  England,  by  calling  them  Eng- 
lish hobbe,  or  Irish  doggc  ;  but  that  all  be  called  by  one 
name,  the  English  lieges  of  our  lord  the  king."  The 
native  Irish  rarely,  if  ever,  applied  the  term  Bodaeh 


Sassenach  to  the  English  of  the  birth  of  Ireland,  but  re- 
served it,  as  in  the  instance  mentioned  in  the  text,  for 
such  English  as  had  newly  arrived,  either  as  soldiers,  or 
in  some  official  capacity.— Prendcrgast,  Cromwcllian 
Settlement  of  Irelami,  Introduction,  pp.  Ixii. — iii. 

'*  The  leagues. — The  Irish  Christian  name  Tieg (Tadhg), 
represented  by  Thaddeus  or  Tluvly,  was  formerly  so 
mon  that  it  was  used  to  designate  Irishmen  generally, 
just  as  the  term  PaMysU  the  present  day.  This  use  of  the 
name  was  probably  introduced  by  English  settlers,  who 
spoke  of  the  mere  Iribh  who  had  no  free  or  English  blood  as 
leagues.  Under  the  Cromwcllian  settlement  of  Ireland, 
landlords  were  bound  to  sec  that  their  Irish  tenants  should 
learn  to  speak  English  within  a  limited  time,  and  also 
abandon  their  Iri.sh  names  of  liege  and  Dermoi,  then 
almost  universally  used,  calling  themselves  by  the  English 
translations  of  such  names.— Prcndcrgast,  Cromwcllian 
Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  119.  The  former,  "which, 
according  to  all  Irish  glossaries,  signifies  a  poet,  .  .  . 
was  first  anglicised  Thady,  and  the  editor  (O'Donovan) 
is  acquainted  with  individuals  w  ho  have  rendered  it  Thad- 
dxus,  Theophilus,  and  Theodosius."—  Topographical 
Poems  of  John  O'DiMagain  and  Giolla  A'<t  tXaomh 
CfHuidhrin,  edited  by  Dr.  O'Douovan.  Introduction,  p. 
52.  The  term  Teague  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  contemp- 
tuous epithet  in  modem  times.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  early  \tatt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  often  intro- 
duced in  plays,  jest-books,  and  comic  writings  generally, 
and  sometimes  preceded  by  the  adjective  honest.  An 
illustration  is  found  in  tlie  poems  of  Matthew  Prior: — 

"  HU  case  Appears  to  me  like  honent  Teaguc's 
When  he  was  run  away  with  by  his  legs." 

The  Hon.  Daines  Harrington,  Observations  on  tkt  more 
Ancient  Statutes  from  Magna  Chaiia  to  the  twenty-first 
of  James  I.,  Cap.  XXVIL,  conjectures  about  the  deri- 
vation of  Teague  as  follows: — "In  the  laws  of  Hoel 
Dda,  the  villeyns  are  called  Taeagua.  From  hence 
Teague  is  probably  a  term  of  reproach  among  the  Irish  ; 
though  the  villeyns  which  they  Iiad  anciently,  seem  to 
have  been  more  commonly  styled  bctaghii,  or  bctaghs." 
—P.  302,  and  note. 
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assault  from  the  hill  of  Castlereagh,'6  where  the  said  Con,  with  his  two  brothers,*'  friends,  and  followers 
(for  want  of  more  dorgh'8),  stood  beholders  of  the  chase.  Then  in  a  week  next  after  this  fray,  an 
office  of  enquest  was  held  on  Con,  and  those  of  his  said  friends  and  followers,  and  also  on  the 
servants,  and  on  all  that  were  suspected  to  be  procurers,  advisers,  or  actors  therein,  and  all  whom 
the  Provost  Marshall  could  seize  (were  taken),  by  which  office  the  said  Con,  with  some  of  his  friends, 
were  found  guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  Queen.1*  This  mischief  happened  a  few  months  before 
her  death;  and  the  whole  matter  being  well  known  to  the  said  Laird,  and  his  brother,  and  his  friends, 
soon  after  the  King's  accession  to  the  English  Crown,  early  application  was  made  to  his  Majesty 
for  a  grant  of  half  the  said  Con's  lands,  the  rest  to  Con  himself,  which  was  readily  promised;  but 
could  not,  till  the  second  of  his  reign,  by  any  means  be  performed,  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
settlement  of  Ireland  aforesaid 

But  I  must  a  little  go  retrograde,  to  make  my  report  of  their  affairs  better  understood.  The 
Laird  having  met  with  his  brother,  and  returned  from  London  (as  before  mentioned),  came  home, 
(his  second  son*»  being  then  about  the  third  year  of  his  age),  and  industriously  minded  the  affairs 


**  Hill  of  Castlereagh. — The  site  of  Castlereagh, — cats- 
lean  rub  hack,  "  grey -castle,"  is  somewhat  over  two  miles 
in  a  south- eastern  direction  from  the  Long  Bridge  of  Bel- 
fast. This  castle  gave  name  to  one  of  the  nine  sub-dtvi- 
5km*  of  the  ancient  Clannaboy,  a  name  which  is  now 
applied  to  the  whole  territory  as  comprised  in  the  two 
modem  baronies  of  Castlereagh.  Chancellor  Cusacke, 
writing  on  thctJthof  May,  1552,  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, has  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  this  dis- 
trict : — "The  same  Hugh  (O'Neill)  hath  two  caste) Is,  one 
called  Bealefarst,  an  ould  castcll,  standing  uppone  a  flburde 
that  leadeth  from  Arde  to  Clanelnjye,  which,  being  well 
rcpayrcd,  being  now  broken,  would  be  good  defence  betwixt 
the  woodes  and  Knockfergus.  The  other,  called  Castdl- 
ruwghehs  fower  miles  from  Bealefarst,  and  standcth  uppone 
the  plaync  in  the  midst  of  the  woodes  of  the  Dufferin." 
Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Pres.  Church,  vol.  L,  p.  485.  Of  the 
latter  castle.  Dr.  Reeves  remarks: — 1 1t  had  been  occu- 
pied successively  by  Bryan  Fagartach  O'Neill,  his  son 
Neill  and  his  grandson  Con,  when  Bryan  MacArt  O'Neill, 
a  relative  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  seized  upon  it  In 
1601,  it  was  taken  by  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  and  restored 
to  Con  O'Neill,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
taken,  with  his  retainers,  into  the  Queen's  pay.  He 
held  it,  however,  but  a  very  short  time,  for  a  few  months 
before  the  Queen's  death,  on  occasion  of  his  indulging  in 
a  grand  debauch  at  Castlereagh  with  his  brothers,  his 
friends,  and  his  followers,  a  riot  occurred  between  his  ser- 
vants and  some  soldiers,  in  which  one  of  them  received  a 
mortal  wound.  This  affray  was  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing week  to  be  a  'levying  war  against  the  Queen;' 
Con  O'Neill  was  imprisoned  in  Carrickfergus,  and  cir- 
cumstances put  in  that  train  which  eventuated  in  the  entire 
transfer  of  the  south  Clannaboy  estates  to  other  posses- 
sors."— Heel.  Antiquities,  p.  347. 

11  Tw  brothers. — The  two  brothers  were  Hugh  Afergagh 
O'Neill  and  Toole  O'Neill 

*•  More  dorgh. — The  phrase,  "  for  want  of  more  dorgh," 
simply  meant,  for  want  of  something  else,  or  something 
tetter,  to  do.  The  word  dorgh  or  dargh  is  evidently  a  con- 
traction for  day's  work.    In  the  county  of  Antrim,  dargh. 


pronounced  da'ark,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  day's  work,  but 
only  in  turf-cutting  time  The  tenant  fanners  in  the 
parish  of  Alloa  "arc  subject  to  a  dargh  (or  day's  work) 
for  every  acre,  or  lad  per  annum,"  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rent. — New  Slat  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
602.  These  days  arc  known  as  dargh-days.  A  Scottish 
proverb  affirms  that  "he  never  wrought  a  good  dark  that 
went  grumbling  to  it "  Another  common  proverb  is  "  tine 
needle,  tine  darg, " — said  to  girls  who  lose  their  need  les.  A 
darg  of  peat-moss  means  as  much  as  can  be  converted  into 
turf  in  a  day.  lunt-dargh  is  work  done  for  affection  or 
good-will  instead  of  payment  Darghing  or  darghentng 
is  used  in  Scotland  for  working  by  the  day.  Thus, 

"  I  wish  they'd  mind  how  raxny'i  wilting 
To  win  by  industry  a  »hilling— 
Are  gUd  lu  f»'  10  wauk  that's  kilting— 

To  common  dargking. — Guttway  Potwu,  p.  9. 

Dargher  is  used  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  Ulster,  for  a  day 
labourer.  Thus,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
voL  iiL,  p.  357,  we  have  the  following  illustration:— 

"  The  croooin  kit  the  byre  drew  nigh. 
The  Jarektr  left  his  thrift." 

Sec  Jameson,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 

Language. 

*'  War  against  the  Queen. — The  act  on  which  Con's 
enemies  depended,  in  his  contemplated  destruction,  was 
doubtless  the  10th  Henry  VII.,  c.  13,  entitled,  An  Act 
that  no  person  stir  any  Irishry  to  make  tour,  and  providing 
that  ' '  whatsoever  person  or  persons  fro'  this  day  forward 
cause  assemble,  or  insurrection,  conspiracies,  or  in  any 
wise  procure  or  stirrc  Irishry  or  Engiishry  to  make  warre 
against  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's  authority — that  is  to 
say,  his  lieutenant,  or  deputy,  or  justice,  or  else,  if  any 
manner  person  procure  or  surrethe  Irishry  to  make  warre 
against  the  Engiishry,  l>e  deemed  traytour,  atteynt  of  high 
treason,  in  likewise  such  as  assemble  an  insurrection  had 
been  levied  against  the  king's  own  person."—  Ins h 
Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  Si. 

*>  His  second  son— Afterwards  so  well  known  as  sir 
James  Montgomery  of  Roscmount,  born  in  the  year 
1 60a 
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in  Ireland;  and,  by  his  said  brother  gave  frequent  intimations  to  the  King,  or  his  Secretory  for  Scot- 
land," of  all  occurrences  he  could  learne,  especially  out  of  Ulster  (which  had  never  been  fully  made 
subject  to  England) ;  which  services  of  the  Laird,  and  the  King's  promise,  were  by  his  brother  re- 
newed in  the  King's  memory,  as  occasion  served  to  that  purpose.  And  the  effects  answered  his 
pains  and  expectations,  which  was  in  this  manner,  vU- : — The  Queen  being  dead,  the  King  filling 
her  (late)  throne,  O'Doherty  soon  subdued,  and  the  Chief-Governors  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland 
foreseeing  alteration  in  places,  and  the  King's  former  connivance  of  supplies,  and  his  secret  favor  to 
the  O'Neils  and  M'Uonnclls,  in  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  (being  now  well  known")  as  to  make 


"  Secretary  for  .Sr.V/W.-This  official  was  sir  William 
Alexander  of  Mcnstrie. 

"  Being  now  well  Jtrioivn— Although  James  had  been 
lavish  in  professions  of  friendship  to  Elisabeth,  ami  more 
especially  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  he  really  connived 
with  the  UUtcr  insurgents,  headed  by  O'Neill,  and  actively 
assisted  by  sir  lames  Macdonncll,  of  Dunlucc.  The  king 
even  sent  supplies  secretly  from  Scotland;  in  gratitude  for 
which,  O'Neill,  after  his 'victory  over  the  English  at  the 
Black  water,  sent  O'Hagan,  his  secretary,  to  Holy-rood,  to 
negotiate  for  additional  means,  which  would  enable  him  to 
march  at  once  on  Dublin,  and  proclaim  lib  majesty  king 
of  Ireland,  without  longer  waiting  for  Elizabeth's  death. 
But  the  question  of  the  succession  on  the  queen's  death  was 
to  James  the  most  serious  problem  of  his  life,  and  he  feared 
above  all  things,  to  take  any  steps,  or  adopt  any  policy, 
whicH  might  tend  to  thwart  his  eagerly-cherished  ho|>cs. 
Whilst  conniving  with  O'Neill,  therefore,  he  feared  to 
accept  his  offer  just  then.  I  lis  encouragement  of  the  rebel 
chieftains,  James  and  Randal  Macdonnell,  was  more  pub- 
licly given.  He  was  well  aware  that  these  powerful  Scots 
could  do  much  cither  to  oppose  or  facilitate  his  succession 
to  the  English  throne.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  persecuted  the 
Macdonnell*  of  lsla  and  Cantirc,  because  of  their  known 
leanings  towards  the  English  government,  he  cultivated  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Macdonncll*  of  I>unlucc, 
Itccause  of  their  equally  well-known  hostility  to  that  gov- 
ernment. Sir  James  Macdonncll  of  Dunlucc,  the  eldest 
surviving  son  and  successor  of  the  celebrated  Somhairle 
Buidhc  (more  familiarly  known  as  Sorlcy  Boy),  visited  the 
Scottish  court  in  1597,  and  received  a  distinguished  wel- 
come. This  visit  is  noticed  in  Patrick  Anderson's  MS, 
History  of  Scotland  as  follows: — "At  this  time,  one  sir 
James  MacBuie  {sir  James  MacSorley  Macdonnell),  a 
great  man  in  Ireland,  being  here  for  the  time  to  complain 
of  our  chief  islcmcn,  was  knighted,  and  went  with  his  train 
and  dejienders  to  visit  the  castle  and  provision  therein,  and 
gave  great  and  noble  rewards  to  the  keepers."  Birrel's 
Diary  speaks  of  his  leaving  Edinburgh  thus: — "The  7th 
of  May,  he  w  ent  homeward,  and  for  honour  of  his  honailey 
(iV*  ailcr,  an  entertainment  at  the  commencement  of  a 
journey)  the  cannons  shot  out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh." 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  published  by  the  Mait- 
land  Club,  has  the  following  record  of  Macdonnell  of 
Dunluce: — "This  sir  James  was  ane  man  of  Scottis  bluid, 
albeit  his  lands  lies  in  Ireland.  He  was  ane  braw  man  of 
person  and  behaviour,  but  had  not  the  Scots  tongue,  nor 
nae  language  but  Erse  (Irish)."  After  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  the  King's  «rident  partiality  for  these  rebel 
chieftains  was  apparent  No  sooner  had  he  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne  than  he  wrote  to  Mountjoy,  informing 


him  that  O'Neill's  pardon  had  been  arranged,  and  that  all 
the  other  grants  promised  by  Mountjoy  at  O'Neill*  sur- 
render should  lie  fully  accorded  to  the  latter.  The  King 
concluded  his  letter  by  requesting  Mountjoy  '"to  induce 
Tyrone  to  repair  personally  to  Ixmdon,  as  we  think  it 
very  convenient  for  our  service,  and  require  you  so  to  do; 
and  if  not,  that  you  at  least  bring  his  son."  When  O'Neill, 
soon  afterwards,  visited  London,  his  distinguished  recep- 
tion by  James  astounded  all  men,  but  none  more  than  sir 
John  Harrington.  "I  have  lived,"  writes  the  Utter,  to 
the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  "to  sec  that  damnable 
rcl>cl,  Tyrone,  brought  to  England  honoured  and  well 
liked.  Oh,  what  is  there  that  docs  not  prove  the  incon- 
stancy of  worldly  matters.  How  I  did  labour  after  that 
knave's  destruction.  I  adventured  perils  by  sea  and  land, 
was  near  starving,  cat  horse-flesh  in  Munstcr,  and  all  to 
tjuell  that  mail,  who  now  simlcth  in  peace  at  those  who 
did  hazard  their  lives  to  destroy  him ;  and  now  doth  Tyrone 
dare  us,  old  commanders,  with  his  presence  and  protection;*' 
O'Neill  was  restored  in  blood,  obtained  the  restoration  of 
his  lands  (excepting  such  as  had  been  granted  to  sir  Henry 
Oge  O'Neill,  and  sir  Turlough  MacHenrie  O'Neill),  and, 
in  addition,  was  given  authority  for  the  exercise  of  martial 
law  "to  be  executed  upon  all  offenders,  the  better  to  keep 
them  in  ol>cdience."  The  representative  of  the  Macdon- 
nells  fared  equally  well,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  with  much 
greater  good  fortune.  Sir  James  JUacSorley  the  elder 
brother  had  died  in  1601  at  Dunlucc,  but  his  brother, 
Randal,  obtained  a  grant,  in  the  first  year  of  James'  reign, 
of  the  territories  known  as  the  Route  and  Glynnes,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  extending  from  Larne  to  Colcraine, 
and  containing  upwards  of  tliree  hundred  thousand  statute 
acres.  The  exceptions  reserved  from  this  immense  estate 
were  only  three  parts  in  four  of  the  fishing  of  the  river 
Bann,  the  castle  of  Olderilect  with  its  appurtenances,  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  sec  of  Down  and  Connor,  the 
lately  dissolved  abbey  or  monastery  of  Coleraine,  and  the 
interest  of  all  free  tenants  who  had  any  estate  in  the 
premises.  The  "Informations"  of  Nial  Garve  O'Donnell 
represent  sir  Randal  as  afterwards  holding  very  intimate 
relations  with  the  King.  "  He  (O'Donneu)  saith  further, 
that  it  is  a  common  opinion  among  all  them  in  the  north, 
that  sir  Randal  Macdonncll  is  a  party  with  them  (O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell,  carls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconncl),  in  all 
plots  and  devices,  and  that  he  had  given  out,  that  he  cares 
not  for  sir  Arthur  Chichester  more  than  for  an  ordinary 
person,  knowing  the  King  will  hear  him  and  further  his 
desires,  and  if  he  should  not,  he  would  show  him  another 
tricJc"  Chambers,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  L, 
pp.  286-7 ;  Mechan,  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  the  earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  pp.  36,  39,  40,  71. 
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them  his  friends,  and  a  future  party  for  facilitating  his  peaceable  entry  and  possession  in  those  northern 
parts  of  the  country  (if  needful),  it  so  came  to  pass  that  the  said  Con  had  liberty  to  walk  at  his 
pleasure  (in  the  day  time)  in  the  streets  of  Carrickfergus,  and  to  entertain  his  friends  and  tenants  in 
any  victualling  house  within  the  towne,  having  only  a  single  sentinel  to.  keep  him  in  custody,  and 
eveiy  night  delivered  him  to  the  Marshall.'-*  And  thus  Con's  confinement  (which  lasted  several 
mouths  after  the  Queen's  death)  was  the  easier,  and  supportable  enough,  in  regard  that 
his  estate  was  not  seized  by  the  escheators,"  and  that  his  words  (at  his  grand  debauch  aforesaid) 
were  reputed  very  pardonable,  seeing  greater  offences  would  be  remitted  by  his  Majesty's  gracious 
declaration  of  amnesty,  which  was  from  time  to  time  expected,  but  delayed  on  the  obstacles 
aforesaid.  *s 


To  Ihf  Af.irik.il!.—  The  mardiall.  at  that  da'c,  was 
probably  Thomas  Jjobhin.  who  redded  at  the  ic;--  of  an 
Antique  building  in  Carrickfug'.is.  tiion  tie  pri /m  i  f  the 
CuUtitV  of  Antrim. — -M  'Skimm,  //it.'ry  cj  C\irru:'.;.'o^us, 
3rd  edition,  p.  I  IJ. 

'*  The  fi'/W'i/.'rj.—  F.schen'ors  from  the  French 
chcoir,  were  officers  appointed  in  eery  county  to  make 
ilicptest.s  of  title,  which  inijiiests  were,  in  al!  case*.  I"  W 
taken  by  the  good  and  lawful  men  of  (lie  county,  iiv.pan- 
neile-.t  by  the  -her, if.  1 1  \  1  -a'uiuJ  1!!. ,  c.  S  ;  .15  /■>!.. \ini 
///..<-.  I  ;  )  hs.l.wi!  l;iiiiU  or  tciiciiiei.ls  wcie  such  as 
casuallv  f'.ll  to  ti:e  kirns  or  to  the  hud  <■'.  lite  manor,  by 
some  unforeseen  coining  ilcy.  sm.b  forfeiture  for  lica-oit, 
or  the  death  of  a  tu;.:tit  without  heir  general  or  >;»cc:al.  — 
Wbhav.-.  /-/r:.'  I:-uti-.'it,iry,  p.  its...  l  ion  '.he  01  igutal 
verb  c.i.-r — the  Provencal  form  of  the  I  .a',  in  f././.vv,  came 
the  old  French  t/i:n-t>,  i  i.iw,  uvivr,  to  fall;  and  the  nouns 
cJiast,  rheiU;  a  fall;  and  abode  English  words,  a  <>'  or 
fh/n/ti;  tlie  escheators  having,  by  the  scry  nature  of  their 
office,  so  many  opportunities  of  fraud  and  oppr.  ,-i<>n. 
The  abuses  to  which  this  t.trke  was  liable  arc  .stated  as 
follows,  in  the  preamble  <jf  tlie  statute,  t  Men,  VI II.,  c. 
8 — "  Forasmuch  as  c'ivi  r.  of  ihe  king's  subjects  have  been 
sore  hurt,  troubled.  4ml  disherited  by  c.-cV-ators,  and  com- 
fili-s.sioners  causing  untrue  office-,  to  be  found,  and  some- 
times returning  into  the  courts  of  record  ofnees  in  po- 
sitions rliat  were  never  found,  and  sometimes  changing  the 
matter  of  the  offices  that  were  truly  found,  to  the  great 
hurt,  trouble,  and  disl.ci ison  of  the  kind's  true  vahjeets, 
4c"  -See  1  islet's  History  of  tlu  Gvii>/io;n,'z.i.'//i  of  /;>.;'- 
tiirni,  \oL  ii.,  ]>.  16. 

*'  Ot>>Kuto  ,t/,>>v'.ii</.  -Tlie  first  act  of  James  I.  in  relation 
to  Ireland  «>  an  act  of  gerieial  ohlc.i'.n  and  indemnity. 
The  kin;;'-  utter  failure  nftci  waob.  thio.igh  the  evil  inllucnce 
of  Chichester  and  1  lavics.  in  carrying  out  !ii-  loiidly-profc.ssvd 
purposes  of  good  towards  Itelai'id.  i-  wi  ll  stated  by  Mr. 
Prendcrgasl,  as  follows  :  -  "lie  le-torcd  the  eat!  of  Tyrone 
to  his  estates;  he  promised  the  bi-h  that  they  should 
henceforth  hold  their  lands  as  English  freeholder...  imb'ad 
of  under  the  law  of  tamv.iy,  and  aspired  the  degenerate 
English  that  their  estates  should  be  ton  firmed  to  them  for 
the  future  against  the  claims  of  discoverers  on  easy  terms 
of  composition,  l'y  these  measures  the  perpetual  war, 
which  had  continued  Ix-twecn  the  nations  for  four  hundred 
and  odd  years,  and  w  as  caused,  says  sir  John  Davies,  by 
the  purpose  entertained  by  the  English  to  roote  out  the 
Irish,  was  to  l>c  brought  to  an  end,    Hut  before  many  year* 


were  past  these  first  good  resolutions  were  abandoned. 
Tins  right  of  the  Irish  to  their  land-  was  derided;  and  wc 
lind  sir  John  himself  sharing  in  the  spoil.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  kind's  design  with  regard  to  the  Irish  was  to 
restore  to  the  chiefs  and  principal  gentlemen  such  demesnes 
as  they  kept  in  their  own  occupation,  to  hold  as  ten  nils 
by  knight's  service  under  the  king;  and  to  fix  the  inferior 
members,  of  the  chin,  hitherto  living  the  wandering  life  of 
the  crcaghts,  in  settled  villages,  paving  certain  money  rents 
to  their  lords,  instead  of  their  former  uncertain  spending*, 
—  the  object  being  to  break  up  the  clan  system,  and  to 
destiny  the  power  of  the  chiefs.  This  plan  seems  to  leave 
been  matured  by  the  summer  of  1607.  Ou  the  l"lh  of 
July,  in  that  year,  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  lord -deputy, 
accompanied  by  sir  John  I  lavies  and  other  commissioners, 
proceeded  to  Ulster,  with  j towel's  to  inquire  what  lauds 
each  man  held.  There  appeared  before  them  in  each 
county  which  they  visited  the  chief  lords  and  Irish  geaiie- 
mcl),  the  beads  of  i  n  aght ..  and  the  common  people,  tlie 
Ih'ehoiis  and  Siiannahs,  a  hind  of  Irish  heralds  orchioni- 
clers,  who  knew  all  the  septs  anil  families,  and  look  upon 
themselves  to  tell  w  hat  quantity  of  land  every  man  ought 
to  have;  they  tiiu .  aseertained  and  booked  their  several 
lands,  and  the  lonkdcputy  promised  them  estates  in  iheiu. 
"lie  thus,"  mjs  sir  John  Davies,  'made  it  a  year  of  jubilee 
to  the  poor  inhabitants  because  every  man  was  to  teiurn 
to  his  own  house,  and  be  restored  to  his  ancient  posses- 
sions, and  they  all  went  home  rejoicing.'  Notwithstanding 
these  promises,  the  king,  in  the  following  year,  issued  his 
s  :b  me  for  the  Plantation  of  l  ister,  urged  to  it,  it  vvo'.dd 
seem,  by  sir  Arthur  (  hichi  ster,  who  so  largely  profited  by 
it,  though  the  highest  councillor  in  the  kingdom  told  him 
to  his  face,  in  the  king's  presence,  that  it  was  against  the 
honour  of  the  king  and  the  justice  of  the  kingdom.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  flight  of  O'Neill  and  O'lU.nnclI, 
earl.s  of  Tyrone  and  Tyreonncll.  gave  occasion  to  this 
change;  for  the  king  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
(which  he  reversed  on  taking  formal  possession  of  the  earls' 
territory)-,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  be 
protected  and  preserved  in  their  estates,  nothwilhstanding 
the  flight  of  the  earls;  nor  the  outbreak  of  sir  Cahir 
O'Doherty.  in  the  month  ol  May,  1608,  as  it  was  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry,  which  he  attacked, 
killingthe  governor,  who  haddaredto  strike  him.  Manors 
of  1000,  1500,  and  3000  acre*  were  offered  by  this  project 
to  such  English  and  Scottish  as  should  undertake  to  plant 
their  lots  with  British  Protestants,  and  engage  to  allow  no 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Laird  used  the  same  sort  of  contrivance  for  Con's  escape  as  he  had  here- 
tofore done  for  his  own  ;  and  thus  it  was,  viz,: — The  Laird  had  formerly  employed,  for  intelligence 
as  aforesaid,  one  Thomas  Montgomery  of  Blackstown,,<s  a  fee  farmer  (in  Scotland,  they  call  such 
gentlemen  feucrs");  he  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Braidstane,  but  of  a  remote  sanguinity  to  the 
Laird,  whose  actions  are  now  related.  This  Thomas  had  personally  divers  times  traded  with  grain 
and  other  things  to  Carrickfergus,  and  was  well  trusted  therein;  and  had  a  small  hark,  of  which  he 
was  owner  and  constant  commander;  which  Thomas  being  a  discreet,  sensible  gentleman,  and  having 
a  fair  prospect  given  him  of  raising  his  fortune  in  Ireland,  was  now  employed  and  furnished  with 
instructions  and  letters  to  the  said  Con,  who,  on  a  second  speedy  application  in  the  affair  consented 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  I-aird,  and  to  go  to  him  at  Braidstane,  provided  the  said  Thomas  would 
bring  his  escape  so  about  as  if  constrained,  by  force  and  fears  of  death,  to  go  with  him.  These 
resolutions  being,  with  full  secrecy,  concerted,  Thomas  aforesaid  (as  the  I-aird  had  formerly  advised) 
having  made  love  to  the  Town  Marshall's  daughter,  called  Annas  Dobbin*8  (whom  I  have  often  seen 
and  spoken  with,  for  she  lived  in  Newtown  till  Anno  1664),  and  had  gained  hers  and  parent's  con- 
sents to  be  wedded  together.  This  took  umbrages  of  suspicion  away,  and  so  by  contrivance  with 
.his  espoused,  an  opportunity,  one  night,  was  given  to  the  said  Thomas  and  his  barque's  crew  to  take 
on  board  the  said  Con,  as  it  were  by  force,  he  making  no  noise  for  fear  of  being  stabbed,  as  was 
reported  next  day  through  the  town. 

The  escape  being  thus  made  and  the  bark,  before  next  sun-set,  arriving  safe  at  the  Larggs,s?  in 


Irish  to  dwell  upon  them.  For  the  security  of  the  Planta- 
tion, all  Irish  who  had  been  in  arms  were  lo  be  transplanted 
with  their  families  cattle,  and  followers,  to  waste  places  in 
Minister  and  Connaught,  and  there  set  down  at  a  distance 
from  one  another;  while  those  who  should  l>c  suffered  to 
remain  were  to  remove  from  the  landsallotted  to  planters,  to 
plates  where  they  could  be  under  the  eye  of  the  government 
officers.  .  .  .  The  Irish  gentlemen  whodid  not  forfeit  their 
estates  received  proportions  intended  to  be  three-fourths  of 
theirformer  lands,  but  often  only  one-half  or  one-third  (a -.the 
English  were  'their  own  carvers'),  us  immediate  tenants 
of  the  king  Their  lands  weie  liable  to  forfeiture  if  the 
chief  took  from  any  of  his  former  clansmen  nny  of  his 
ancient  customary  exact  ions  of  victuals;  if  he  went  coshering 
on  them  as  of  old;  if  he  used  gavelkind,  or  took  the  name 
of  the  great  O,  whether  O'Neill  or  O'Donncll,  O'Carr'ill 
or  O'Connor.  On  his  death,  his  youthful  heir  was 
made  ward  to  a  Protectant,  to  be  brought  up  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year, 
in  English  habits  and  religion — often  after  this  enforced 
conformity  all  the  tnore  embittered,  like  sir  I'helim  ( t'Xeill, 
against  English  religion.  The  wandering  creaghts  were 
now  to  become  his  tenants  at  fixed  money  rents,  lie 
covenanted  that  they  should  build  and  dwell  in  villages, 
and  live  on  allotted  |K>rtions  of  land,  Mo  them  as  grievous 
as  to  be  made  bond  slaves.'  Unable  to  keep  their  cattle 
on  the  small  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them,  instead  of 
ranging  at  large,  they  sold  away  both  corn  and  cattle. 
Unused  to  money  rents,  though  of  victuals  they  formerly 
made  small  account  liecausc  of  their  plenty,  they  were 
unable  to  pay  their  rents;  and,  their  lords  finding  it  im- 
possible to  exact  them,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  their 


living,  numbers  of  them  fled  to  Spain." — Crom-vtUiein 
Settlement  of  Inland.  Introduction,  pp.  Ixix.  — Ixxii.  For 
a  list  of  persons  pardoned  in  the  County  of  Down  soon 
after  the  king's  accession,  sec  Appendix  A. 

ih'.Llihwt.  —  ISlaskslown  was  the  name  of  a  farm 
adjoining  the  lands  of  UrnuKtane. 

7  Gentlemen  J<itcrs.  -  In  Scotland  a  feu  fanner  was  one 
who  held  lands  by  a  vassal  tenure  instead  of  by  military 
tenure.  The  mode  of  teinnc  is  called  Jaifame,  the  rent 
feu-de-.otie,  and  the  person  holding  fetter.  "In  a>c  it  sail 
happen  in  time  cummin  otiy  vassal  or  fewar,  holding  lands 
in  feu-fcrme,  shall  failve  in  making  of  payment  of  his  few- 
dewtie,  he  sail  amitt  and  tine  his  said  feu  or  his  said  lands 
confonne  to  the  civil  and  canon  law." — [Aet  fae.  ii.  e. 
246.  159".)  "l-auds  holdcri  in  feu-fcrme,  payand  ane 
certaine  yearly  dewlie,  nomine  feio.it  /trriiie,  may  l>e 
recognosced  by  the  sii|Krior  for  nou-|>ayment  of  few- 
dewtic." — Skene,  quoted  in  Jamie-son's  Jitymologiea!  Die- 
ttoti.iry. 

Annas  DolSnt  For  notices  of  the  family  of  Dobbin 
of  Carrickfergus.  sec  M'Skimin,  Il.sfory  of  CamekfergM, 
3rd  edit.,  pp.  4e>,  113,  114,  115,  119,  319,  322,  323,  331. 

*'  Larggj.  —  Timothy  Pont,  the  well-known  Scottish  to- 
pographer, who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  the  following  notice  of  1-args :  — "Neir  this 
town  did  ye  Scotls  obtain  a  memorable  victory  under 
Alexander  ye  III.,  against  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  quhose 
armies  they  utterly  overthrew.  It  is  a  burgh  of  barony; 
it  is  a  fyne  plot,  extended  on  ye  bank  of  the  great  oeceanc, 
laying  lowe.  It  hath  also  a  small  portc  for  botts  on  yc 
mouth  of  ye  river  Gogow.  Upon  yc  north  side  of  ye 
toune  there  is  a  part  called  by  ye  vulgar  yc  prison  fold, 
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Scotland,  on  notice  thereof,  our  valorous  and  well-bred  Laird  kept  his  state,  staying  at  home,  and 
sent  his  brother-in-law,*0  Patrick  Montgomery  (of  whom  at  large  hereafter,  for  he  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  escape),  and  other  friends,  with  a  number  of  his  tenants,  and  some  servants,  all  well  mounted 
and  armed,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  to  salute  the  said  Con,  to  congratulate  his  happy  escape,  and 
to  attend  him  to  Braidstane,  where  he  was  joyfully  and  courteously  received  by  the  Laird  and  his 
Lady  with  their  nearest  friends.*'  He  was  kindly  entertained  and  treated  with  a  due  deference  to 
his  birth  and  quality,  and  observed  with  great  respect  by  the  Laird's  children  and  servants,  they 
being  taught  so  to  beheave  themselves.  In  this  place  the  said  Con  entered  into  indenture  of  articles 
of  agreement,  the  tenor  whereof  was  that  the  said  Laird  should  entertaine  and  subsist  him,  the  said 
Con,  in  quality  of  an  Esq.,  and  also  his  followers,  in  their  moderate  and  ordinary  expenses;  should 
procure  his  pardon  for  all  his  and  their  crimes  and  transgressions  against  the  law  (which  indeed  were 
not  very  heinous  nor  erroneous),  and  should  get  the  enquest  to  be  vacated,  and  the  one-half  of  his 
estate  (whereof  Castlereagh  and  circumjacent  lands  to  be  a  part)  to  be  granted  to  himself  by  letters 
patent  from  the  King;  to  obtain  for  him  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  kiss  his  Majestie's  hand, 
and  to  have  a  general  reception  into  favour;  all  this  to  be  at  the  proper  expenses,  cost  and  charges 
of  the  said  Laird,  who  agreed  and  covenanted  to  the  performance  of  the  premises  on  his  part.  In 
consideration  whereof,  the  said  Con  did  agree,  covenant,  grant,  and  assign,  by  the  said  indenture, 
the  other  one-half  of  all  his  land  estate,  to  be  and  enure  to  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Laird, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  at  which  time  the  said  Con,  also  signing  and  registering;  but  no  sealing  of 
deeds  being  usual  in  Scotland,  he  promised  by  an  instrument  in  writing  to  convey  part  of  his  own 


quhcr  Ihcr  was  a  grate  number  of  Danes  enclosed  and 
taken  prisoner  at  ycbattail  of  ye  Lairgs. "  /■'airlic  Castle, 
now  in  ruins,  Pont  describes  as,  in  his  time,  "a  strong 
toure.  ant!  very  ancient,  beautified  with  orchards  and  gat- 
dens."  Kclburne  Castle,  he  states,  "is  a  goodly  building, 
veill  planted,  having  very  Iwautiful  orchardes  ami  gardens, 
and  in  one  of  them  a  spatious  roume,  adorned  with  a 
christalin  fontane,  cut  all  out  of  the  living  rocke."'  Knock 
Castle  is  "a  pretty  dwelling,  seatted  on  the  mane  occcane, 
and  veil!  planted."  Skdmorlte  Castle,  "seated  on  the 
mane  octeane,  is  a  fair  veill  built  house,  decorred  with 
orchard*  and  woodes,  the  inheritance  of  Robert  Mont- 
gonierie,  laird  thereof,  who  holds  it  off  ye  earics  of  Glen- 
cairn."  The  following  notice  of  Largs  parish  is  abridged 
from  the  l'/'/  Statistical  Account  of  StotlanJ,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
360:— "No  parb.lt  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  few  in 
the  Highlands,  tan  afford  »uth  a  variety  of  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenes.  The  hills  which  begin  to  rise  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes  of  Greenock,  Kilmalcolm,  I-och- 
winnock,  Kilbirnie,  and  Dairy,  meet  in  a  kind  "f  general 
summit  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  Largs,  from  which  they 
gradually  descend  as  they  approach  the  shore,  till  they 
terminate  at  last  in  a  variety  of  abrupt  declivities,  some 
of  which  are  almost  perpendicular,  as  if  part  of  their  base 
had  been  torn  away  by  force." — 1'aterson,  Account  of  the 
Parishes  and  I  amilics  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  298,  \o\. 

*  His  brother-in-law.— 'Patrick  Montgomery  had  mar- 
ried Christina  Shaw  of  Greenock,  sUter  to  the  sixth 
laird's  wife, 

J1  Xearest  frienJs. — The  following  account  of  Con's 
escape  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  written  by  the  Rev. 


Andrew  Stewart,  who  was  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Donaghadee  from  1645  to  1671:  — "On  these  begin- 
nings thry  proceed.  The  wife  endeavours  her  hus- 
band's delivery,  and  Montgomery  to  have  a  vessel  reatly 
to  send  for  him  upon  notice  given.  The  woman,  there- 
fore, returning  with  what  speed  she  could  to  Ireland,  had 
access  when  .she  would  into  the  castle  of  Carvickfeigiis, 
where  her  husband  was  ;  sometime  to  bring  in  clothes,, 
sometime  drink,  sometime  meat,  and  never,  almost,  with- 
out some  appearance  of  a  good  errand.  Al  last  she  had 
appointed  a  boat  to  come  from  Hangor,  which,  being 
lignt,  might  even  come  under  the  castle,  ami  receive  Con 
out  at  a  window  at  a  certain  hour,  and  thus  to  effect  it. 
Lor  one  day  she  came  into  the  chaml>er  with  two  big 
cheeses,  the  meat  being  neatly  taken  out,  and  filled  with 
cords,  well  packed  in,  and  the  holes  handsomely  made 
up  again.  Those  she  brought  to  him  without  anv  sus- 
picion of  deceit,  and  left  him  to  hank  himself  down  from 
the  window  at  such  a  lime  when,  by  moonshine,  he  might 
see  the  boat  ready,  and  so  begone  as  it  was  already  con- 
trived. All  this  is  done  accordingly,  and  Con  brought 
over  to  the  church  of  Bangor,  where,  in  an  old  steeple, 
he  is  hid,  and  kept  till  such  time  as  Hugh  Montgomery 
might  be  advertised  to  send  a  relief  for  him.  And  indeed 
it  was  not  long  till,  wind  and  weather  serving,  there  is  a 
lioat  sent  with  Patrick  Montgomery,  afterwards  of  Creboy, 
in  Ireland,  to  carry  Con  away.  And  away  he  went,  and 
was  well  and  kindly  entertained  in  Scotland  by  the 
family  of  Broadstonc,  till  Hugh  made  ready  and  went  to 
London,  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  his  desires  to 
pass." 
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moiety  unto  the  said  Patrick'*  and  Thomas,"  as  a  requital  of  their  pains  for  him,  which  he  afterwards 
performed,  the  said  Laird  signing  as  consenting  to  the  said  instrument,  the  said  agreements  being 
fully  indorsed  and  registered  (as  I  was  told)  in  the  totin  council  book  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Air  or 
Irwine,  the  original  of  that  indenture  to  the  Laird  I  had,  and  shewed  to  many  worshipful  persons, 
but  it  was  burnt  with  the  house  of  Rosemount,  the  16th  February,  1695.34 

Upon  the  said  agreement  the  said  Laird  and  Con  went  to  Westminster,  where  the  said  George 
had  been  many  months  Chaplain  and  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  was  provided  with  a  living  in 
London,  in  Commendum,"  worth  above  ^200  per  annum,  and  the  Laird  was  there  assumed  to  be  an 


v  .SW  PatrUk.  Patrick  Montgomery  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  aftcrwaids  Ity  the  author  in  these  manu- 
script.. So  atish  genealogist's  ix-v»r«.--<-isl  luni  as  .1  w/to 
ot'-  .i  Hugh  Montgomery;  I mt  William  Montgomery  spc-tLs 
of  hi  1  ,»»ily  as  hrethor-ittdaw  to  Mr  Hugh.  IK-  obtained 
a  p: p.*  of  lands  from  sir  Hu;;li  at  Ctcboy,  or  Craigbuye. 
ao.ni:  .1  mile  and  a  half  southward  from  the  tonn  of 
1  )uu.  .;!■.. ni.-r.  We  1111  find  no  mention  of  Con  O'Neill's 
pi;  1:: mil;  h:\-U  directly  to  Patrick  M.  nttoomeiy.  Sir 
;!,  ■  ;.;i-il  -i !  to  him',  by  deed  dated  lo'ii  July.  1616, 
the  la::.U  of  Jl.i'.'i/i., v/v, \i-  and  Pa.'h.yrtr.-:',  which  he 
heM  In  to?;,,  as  appears  hy  the  /ru/iuu/un  t.it.-n  at  /)ozon- 
fafri,  in  th.U  y.-ar.  These  bin  Is  lay  in  Con's  division, 
l.ni  :ifirrsv  in!,  pass,-,!  into  the  hands  of  >ir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  dei-d  received  hy  Patrick  from  : lie  latter, 
in  i<>!K  was,  mo.t  probably,  a  conliriuati' m  of  the  g-.mt 
originally  duiv.d  from  O'Neill.  The  report  or  the  com- 
mission  appointed  to  hold  the  Imposition  al lovcnamed  was 
delivers!  ml  o  Cham  en,' on  the  22  nd  of  June.  1624.  and  ori- 
ginally filled  twenty-one  tnemhranes.  'I  l  ls  most  valu- 
able document  has,  unfortunately,  been  mutilated,  the 
halves  of  all  the  leaves,  from  eleven  to  twenty  inclusive, 
having  iieen  cut  away.  —  SupfJcm.'ni  to  Eighth  Kefert  of 
the  Irish  A'f  «"•«/  Commission,  p.  46S,  no/.:  See  Reeves, 
Eeehs.  Antiquities,  p.  347,  not,-  /.,  where  this  record 
is  first  noticed.  )  Atiaets  from  this  mutilated  original  have 
been  printed  in  Motrin's  1  \i/end,:r  of  'I'm  Potent  .111./  t.'ost 
AW.'s  cf  ( '/.-aft,  err  ft  Ire/and  of  the  AV/;-w  of  Charles  /., 
1W1,.  pp.  225-  23,:  and  its  whole  contents  have  been 
pubhshed  in  the  Appeudiv  to  the  Hamilton  .\fuiu.wr,:-t.i, 
iS(>7,  pp.  x\ix — lx.  The  copy  to  which  the  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Mann  sen /t,  had  access  belongs  to  J.  U. 
Ho  ist, m,  Ksq..  (  lran;:elield.  near  Belfast.  It  is  probably 
an  almost  com-dete  copy  of  the  original  MS.,  and  contains, 
in  addition,  as  appear*  from  marginal  notices,  s.-ocrat  most 
interesting  dwum.-v.ts  descriltii  as  not  tfiuis  in  tht  matiu- 
so  iS,  but  supf  iied  from  pn  rvr  s  in  the  t\  >.:  lersmn  of  Dean 
DoUs.  Py  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Houston  wc  are  enabled 
to  ]>rint  its'entire  contents,  including  the  documents  above- 
mentioned,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Appendix  .'/, 
at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

51  Thomas.—  This  gentleman's  name  is  not  after- 
waids  mentioned  by  the  author.  In  return  for  his  very 
important  services,  lie  received  grants  of  lands  in  the 
Attls  from  Con  O'Neill  and  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 
The  former  gave  him  an  enfeoffment,  dated  25th  April, 
1606.  of  the  land*  of  Pallyrossbuye,  in  the  Oallough,  lic- 
tween  Cast lereagh  and  liclfast,  w  ith  all  the  appurtenances 
and  privileges  belonging  thereto.—  Inquisition  of  1623. 
Among  the  Rolls  of  Chancery  is  an  indenture,  whereby 


Thomas  Mountgomery,  of  Scotland,  dwelling  in  the 
Ncwtowiie,  in  the  higher  Clandelioys,  granted  and 
conveyed  to  James  Cowper,  of  Neither  Manes,  then 
(!<k»)  resiling  at  Comber,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  half 
of  the  lands  of  HaUyhosker,  in  the  O. re.it  Ardes— to 
hold  in  Ice-fa nn  and  heritage  of  the  right  worshipful  sir 
Hugh  Montgomery,  one  of  the  cs'iuires  of  his  majesty's 
body,  as  of  the  manor  of  Cray  Abl>cv,  for  ever.-  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1609.—  Morrin's  Calendar,  A'ei^it  of  C hades  I., 
P-  3<>7- 

34  The  \bth  February,  16  ,5.  -  At  page  I,  the  author 
states  that  he  hist  by  this  con'iagrath.n  several  "authentic 
paper,  ai.d  parchment,"  among  which,  we  are  now  told, 
was  the  original  indenture  between  Con  <  t'Neill  and  the 
sixth  laird  of  PiaiiUtane.  The  loss  of  this  document  is 
to  be  regretted,  as.  unfortunately,  the  copy  of  it  which 
was  registered  in  the  "town-council  I  took  of  the  Uoval 
l'.argh  of  Air  or  Irwine,"  does  not  now  exist.  The  Town 
Council  Minutes  of  Ayr  were  carefully  searched,  but  in  vain; 
and,  on  the  editor's  application  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  slicntl's  court,  he  received  the  following  reply: — 

"t  ounty  Huiljiiics.  Avr.  19th  Dr,:  ,  iMi. 
"I>rak  Six.- I  have  made  a  r-.inplci.-  starch  f.if  the  diisnnent 
re/orrr,)  it.  t  y  imi  in  umi  truer  .,f  [tic  151(1  curK.-n.  Wit  Live  f.uleil 
in  fimlit-K  any  tr.u.'j  ul  it-,  luvia^  Wen  rtti.rJcl  in  ih«  Shcrilf  Court 
Ituuks  <>(  tills  c-Minly.—  I  Am,  dc-u  sir,  y,jur>  truly, 

"  Thomas  Kkkic" 
James  Patcrsoii,  !  >;).,  author  of  the  Account  of  the  Par- 
ishes and  A'atniiifs  of  Ayrshire,  made  a  diligent  search  at 
Irvine  for  the  indenture,  but  without  success,  as  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  him  will  explain:  — 

"  I  wont  ts  Irvine  nn  Ttmr^liy.  j»t|  rvtnrncil  yesterrl.sy,  and  I  am 
s.irrv  In  viv  etirrr  is  .1  vestige  ,,f  1*1  r;  o<fitr.irt  Wtween  I'un 
O'Nril  ..M<t  ((,..-  l.,irl  ut  |iT.«.t.|af,e  to  he  foanj.    Mr.  t.r.iv.  the 


t..»*  it  '^!'jrl:.  ^.o  c  ui 
And  tilt.-  I'.ej,  11  0*11 

tti^n  Tii^o  ;  1 1  ac  he 

I  flfsc  CruOISl  of  ,)■! 
tu,e,%  l>f  i 


■  f  sc.irth.     i  ru;  Ucc^rd  <>f  l-lccis 


il  Mmiitcs  hint  not  l,etn  freserscJ  f.oitier  tmck 
lti'»ui;  it  it  mi^ht  W  aoionfc,  the  liww*  ji^pcnc 
nmcnls  ?>f  y.nre.in  ItlmJ% — *tect,,  ar(oonts.  l*st- 
til  MiniMcx.  &c.  kitine  <rf  rtn  in  dtlinc  back  to 
»S'M.  ivc.  ;  (nil  altl«iui;!t  1  loikeJ  ciirtfntly  over  them  all  no 

trace  ..-f  the  tdiarart  ciu.k!  I,c  fmnd     I  rej-Tet  this  rexntt ;  hut  it  a 
at  all  i-v.ti  ts  Mti«l"..ct.wy  t"  .isccruin  that  the  record  docs  not  cjtut. 
-  Kdiitt.nr8»t,  i5lh  June  tBn7." 

"  In  Commtiuiuin.  —  Commnnta  w  as  a  term  of  the  canon 
law,  which,  in  its  original  sense,  was  applied  when  the 
custody  of  a  vacant  benefice  was  committed  to  one  who 
would  discharge  the  spiritual  duties  without  meddling  with 
the  profits  and  who  was  thus  suid  to  hold  the  office  or 
trust  m  commendam.  This  practice  of  honorary  custody 
soon  degenerated,  however,  into  an  actual  reception  of  the 
profits,  and  the  device  of  holding  livings  in  commendam 
was  found  to  lie  a  convenient  method  of  entirely  evading 
the  canon  law  against  pluralities.    The  dispensation  to 
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Esq.  of  the  King's  body,  and  after  this  was  knighted,  and  therefore  I  must  call  him  in  the  following 
pages  by  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  who  made  speedy  application  to  the  King  (already 
prepared),  on  which  the  said  Con  was  graciously  received  at  Court,  and  kissed  the  King's  hand,  and 
Sir  Hugh's  petition,  on  both  their  behalfs,  was  granted,  and  orders  given,  under  the  Privy  Signet, 
that  his  Majesty's  pleasure  therein  should  be  confirmed  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  at  such  rents  as  therein  expressed,  and  under  conditions  that  the  lands  should  be  planted 
with  British  Protestants,  and  that  no  grant  of  fee  farm  should  be  made  to  any  person  of  meer  Irish 
extraction  ;J6  but  in  regard  these  letters  took  no  effect,  as  in  next  paragraph  appears,  I  shall  make  no 
further  mention  thereof,  but  will  proceed  to  what  afterwards  happened  to  the  said  Sir  Hugh  and 
Con. 

complained  of  not  being  Irish,  but  English.  They  prove, 
however,  that  no  Irishman  could  take  lands  by  convey- 
ance from  an  Englishman ;  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
law  until  the  year  1612,  when  sir  John  Davies  framed  an 
Act  abolishing  the  distinction  of  nations.  But  the  prohi- 
bition practically  prevailed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act;  for,  by  plantation  rule,  the  English  were  for- 
bidden,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  to  convey  any  of  the 
lands  taken  from  the  Irish  in  the  extensive  plantations  of 
If ttJUter,  Ulster,  and  Leister  to  any  Irishman,  and  the 
Irish  there  could  only  aliene  to  English  ;  so  that  the  Irish 
be  always  losing,  and  the  English  gaining,  by  any 
s.  The  prohibition  was  again  extended  to  the 
nation  by  the  Commonwealth  government  ;  and 
when  the  lands  forfeited  for  the  war  ot  1690  came  to  be 
sold  at  Chichester  House,  in  1703,  the  Irish  were  de- 
clared by  the  English  Parliament  incapable  of  purchasing 

acres.    Shortly  afterwards,  another  Act  disqualified  them 
for  ever  from  purchasing  or  acquiring  any  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  declared  the  purchase  void."—  Prcndcrgast,  from- 
1  Settlement  in  Ireland,  Introduction,  pp.  L — lii. 


hold  a  eommendam  could  only  lie  given  by  the  crown,  and 
■was  generally  granted  to  favourites,  as  a  means  of  supple- 
menting small  livings.  But  now,  by  6  and  7  William  IV., 
c.  77,  sec.  18,  no  ecclesiastical  dignity,  benefice,  or  office 
can  be  held  in  eommendam.—  Wharton,  Law  Lexieon,  p. 
15;  Penny  Cytlopadia,  vol.  vii.,  p.  398. 

38  Meer  Irish  extraction.— T\ie  meer  Irish,  or  such  of  the 
Irish  as  had  no  free  or  English  blood,  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  nurcliasc  lancL  "Though  the  English  might  take 
from  the  Irish,  the  Irish  could  not,  even  by  way  of 
gift  or  purchase,  take  any  from  the  English.  In  every 
charter  of  English  lil>crty,  as  it  was  called,  granted  to  an 
J  i  the  right  to  bring  actions  in  the  King's 


given  an  express  power  to  him  to  pur- 
a  and  his  heirs  ;  without  this  he  could 


exchequer 
purpose  of 


,  to  hir 

not  hold  any  so  acquired.  The 

slant  ly  held  inquisitions  for  the  purpose  or  obtaining  a 
return  that  certain  lands  had  been  aliened  to  an  Irishman, 
in  order  thereupon  to  seize  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown  as  forfeited.  .  .  .  The  Parliament  Rolls  arc 
full  of  cases  where  the  inquisitions  arc  set  aside  for  the 
finding  having  been  malicious  and  untrue,  the  parties 
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chapter  III. 

B^KBOW  these  affairs,  as  also  Con's  escape  and  journey  with  Sir  Hugh,  and  their  errand,  took 
ifsrtX^n  time  and  wind  at  Court,  notwithstanding  theirs  (and  the  said  George's)  endeavours  to 
Brrfrol  conceal  them  from  the  prying  courtiers  (the  busiest  bodies  in  all  the  world  in  other  men's 
matters,  which  may  profit  themsel  ves) ,  so  that  in  the  interim  one  Sir  James  Fullerton, « a  great  favourite, 
who  loved  ready  money,  and  to  live  in  Court,  more  than  in  waste  wildernesses  in  Ulster,  and  after- 
wards had  got  a  patent  clandestinely  passed  for  some  of  Con's  lands,*  made  suggestions  to  the  King 
that  the  lands  granted  to  Sir  Hugh  and  Con  were  vast  territories,  too  large  for  two  men  of  their 
degree,*  and  might  serve  for  three  Lords'  estates,  and  that  his  Majesty,  who  was  already  said  to  be 


*  Sir  James  Fullerton. -~\t  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  particular  branch  of  the  Fullerton  family  to  which  sir 
James  belonged  has  not  been  discovered,  although  he  was 
probably  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Dundonald  in  Ayrshire, 
where  the  Fullertons  have  resided  numerously  since  the 
time  of  David  II.  He  was,  no  doubt,  of  humble  origin, 
and  had  made  his  own  way  into  a  distinguished  position, 
else  we  should  liave  ccrtaiuly  heard  something  of  his 
family  history.  Commencing  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
teacher,  in  connexion  with  his  friend,  James  Hamilton,  he 
became  eminently  distinguished  as  a  political  agent  of 
James  I.,  occupying  several  high  and  lucrative  places, 
after  the  accession  ofthat  king  to  the  English  throne,  and 
receiving  extensive  grants  of  lands  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  In  establishing  his  school  at  Dublin  in 
1587  (to  which  he  appears  to  have  brought  Hamilton  as 
an  assistant),  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  other 
object  or  design,  than  simply  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
teacher.  When  Fullerton  and  his  associate  had  become 
well-known  in  Dublin,  and  by  their  talents  and  popularity 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  make  Scotland  and  Scots* 
men  respected  in  this  country,  James  VI.  secured  their 
service  as  political  agents,  and  through  them,  smoothed 
the  way  for  his  acceptance  by  the  Irish  leaders,  when  he 
should  be  admitted,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  In  both  cases  the  king  was  most  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  men,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged 
their  services  in  a  very  liberal  manner.  Fullerton 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  accession  of 
James,  and  lived  at  the  English  court,  holding  among  other 
appointments  those  of  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
master  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  duke  of  York,  governor 
to  the  young  prince,  and  master  of  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries.  For  notices  of  the  various  offices  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  very  extensive 
grants  received  by  him.  of  lands  in  this  country,  the  reader 
may  consult  Erck's  Repertory  of  the  ImWmenfs  of  Ike 
Patent  A'ol/s  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  part  ii,  pp. 
22,  39,  40,  41,  78,  90,  102,  249,  262.  Of  Fullcrton's 
marriage,  we  have  the  following  notice,  in  a  letter  written 


by  Margaret  Hay,  countess  of  Dunfermline,  to  the  countess 
of  Eglinton,  on  the  2nd  March,  1614: — "No  newis  (news) 
for  sartintie,  but  ser  James  Fullartine  is  to  be  merit  with 
my  ladie  Kellos,  it  is  dowin  or  now." — Fraser,  Memorials, 
vol.  i.,  p.  195.  Sir  James  died  in  1630,  without  issue, 
and  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  "deareand  well-beloved 
wife,  the  lady  Bruce."  Her  brother,  Thomas,  lord  Bruce, 
baron  Kinlow;,  was  his  sole  executor. — M'Crie,  Life  of 
Melville,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  294.  Thomas  Bruce  al>ovc-namcd  was 
the  third  l>aron  Kinloss.  His  father,  Mr.  Edward  Bruce, 
of  Clackmannan,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  which  had 
lielongcd  to  Kinloss  Abbey,  and  was  created  baron  Kin- 
loss  in  1601.  His  elder  son,  Edward,  the  second  baron, 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  at  Bergen -op-Zoom,  by  sir  Edward 
Sackville,  in  1613.  The  narrative  of  that  celebrated  and 
bloody  affair,  as  given  by  Sackville,  afterwards  earl  of  Dor- 
set, may  be  found  in  the  Guardian,  Nos.  129  and  1 33. 
On  the  death  of  lord  Edward,  without  issue,  his  title  and 
estates  went  to  his  younger  brother  Thomas  above- 
mentioned,  who,  in  1633,  was  created  earl  of  Elgin.  Near 
Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  County  of  Elgin,  p.  205  ; 
Chambers,  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  447 
—450. 

'  For  some  of  Con's  lands. — We  have  not  liecn  able  to 
discover  the  names  of  these  lands.  Sir  James  Fullerton 
had  lands  and  tenements  granted  by  the  crown,  in  the 
counties  of  Wcstmeath,  Cork,  Antrim,  Tipperarv,  Water- 
ford,  Sligo,  Dublin,  Roscommon,  Kildare,  Queen  s  County, 
Limerick,  and  Donegal,  but  none  in  the  county  of  Down. 
His  Antrim  grants  lay  principally  in  the  town*  of  Car- 
rick  fergus  and  Lorne.  Calendar  0/  Patent  Rolls,  James  I. , 
pp.  7,  8.  The  absence  of  any  record  of  such  lands  in  the 
Patent  Rolls,  as  those  referred  to  in  the  text,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  grant  having  been  irregularly  or 
clandestinely  obtained. 

J  For  tvv  men  of  their  degree.— This  argument  of  sir 
James  Fullerton  was  probably  the  one  which  had  most 
weight  with  the  king  in  making  up  his  mind  to  Set  aside 
the  original  compact  between  Con  and  sir  Hugh  at  Braid- 
stane.     P.   27,   supra.     It   was  found  that  a  grand 
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overhastily  liberal,  had  been  over-reached  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  lands,  and  therefore 
begged  his  Majesty  that  Mr.  James  Hamilton*  who  had  furnished  himself  for  some  years  last  past 
with  intelligencies  from  Dublin,  very  important  to  his  Majesty,  might  be  admitted  to  a  third  share 
of  that  which  was  intended  to  be  granted  to  Sir  Hugh  and  Con.  Whereupon  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  passing  the  said  letters  pattent,  which  overturned  all  the  progress  (a  work  of  some  months)  that 


nustakehad  been  made  by  preceding  sovereigns  in  granting 
lands  in  Ireland  too  liberallyand  extensively  to  individuals, 
and  that  the  grants  thus  made  had  altogether  failed  in  the 
objects  they  were  originally  intended  to  promote.  In  the 
provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munstcr,  where  favoured  indi- 
viduals had  obtained  immense  tracts  of  forfeited  lands,  it 
was  found  that  the  grantees  soon  forgot  or  ignored  the 
terms  of  the  contracts  by  which  they  held  their  possessions, 
building  castles,  and  assuming  a  semi-royal  state,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  natives,  whom  they  were  bound  to  protect 
and  encourage,  were  driven  into  the  woods  and  mountain 
fastnesses  ofthe  land.  There  they  lived  without  security, 
or  industry,  or  improvement  of  any  kind,  and  were  thus 
absolutely  driven  into  conspiracies  and  insurrections.  This 
great  mistake  in  former  Plantations  determined  James  I., 
and  his  advisers,  to  offer  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ulster  to 
undertakers,  in  comparatively  small  proportions,  and  to 
impose  such  conditions  on  the  holders  as  would  tend  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  classes.  Such  was  undoubtedly 
the  original  plan  contemplated  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster, 
although  it  was  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned. 

*  James  Hamilton. — James  Hamilton  was  eldest  son 
of  Hans  Hamilton,  the  first  Protestant  minister,  after 
the  Reformation,  settled  in  the  parish  of  Dunlop,  Ayr- 
shire. The  Mai/land  Club  has  published  a  curious  old 
A'e^ister  of  ministers,  extorters,  and  readers,  and  of  their 
ttiptndt,  after  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  this  regis- 
ter the  following  entry  occurs  in  reference  to  the  parish  of 
Dunlop: — "John  Hamilton,  vicar  and  exhorter,  the  thryd 
Af  the  vicarage,  extending  to  xxvi  IL,  providing  he  wait 
on  his  charge  betym,  1567- "  As  there  is  no  doubt  among 
Ayrshire  genealogists  that  this  John  was  the  identical 
Hans  above-named,  it  is  presumed  that  Hans  or  Hanis 
Hamilton,  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  known,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  "Johannes. — Patcrson,  Parishes 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii ,  p.  43.  The  Hamilton 
AfSS.,  which  were  written  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  some  manlier  of  the  Hamilton  family  in  Ulster, 
describe  James  Hamilton,  at  p.  4,  "  as  one  of  the  great- 
est scholars  and  most  hopeful  wits  of  his  time,  insomuch 
that  he  was  noticed  by  King  James  and  his  grave  council 
as  one  fit  to  negotiate  among  the  gentry  and  nobility  of 
Ireland  for  promoting  the  knowledge  and  right  of  King 
James's  interest  and  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  after 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  and  on  this  account  was  advised 
to  write  a  book  of  his  said  interest,  which  was  done  to 
very  good  effect.  ....  Therefore  he  was  called 
to  keep  a  public  Latin  school  in  Dublin,  being  in- 
structed in  the  meanwhile,  and  creditably  supplied  for  con- 
versing with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  for  <hc 
king's  service  above-mentioned,  a*  he  was  wry  serviceable 
and  acceptable  therein."  This  account  embodies  the 
now  generally  accepted  story  that  Ixrth  Hamilton 
and  Fullerton,  two  humbly-born  young  men,  were 
specially  appointed  to  Ireland  as  political  agents  of  James 


VI.,  on  their  leaving  college,  and  that  they  opened  a 
school  in  Dublin  only  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  their 
residence  there.  Neither  of  them  has  left  any  record  from 
which  this  representation  could  be  sustained.  Ussher,  who 
knew  them  well,  and  intimately,  never  hints  at  any  such 
improbable  arrangement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks 
of  them  as  coming  to  settle  originally  at  Dublin  "  by 
chance"  (M'Oic,  Life  of  A/elvilte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292),  or, 
as  other  young  Scotchmen  had  settled,  as  teachers,  in 
other  localities.  John  Strypc,  author  of  the  Life  of  that 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  ihe 
territory  of  the  Ards,  speaks  of  James  Hamilton,  p.  182, 
as  *'  once  a  schoolmaster,  tho'  afterwards  made  a  person 
of  honour;"  and  the  author  of  the  Montgomery  Mann- 
scripts,  evidently  using  the  language  of  sonic  family  docu- 
ments left  by  his  grandfather,  the  first  viscount,  describes 
Hamilton  in  the  text  as  "furnishing  himself  for  some  years 
last  p>ist  with  intelligencies  from  Dublin,  very  important 
to  his  majesty.'*  In  Birch's  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  school  taught  by  Fullerton  and 
Hamilton  in  Dublin,  but  no  hint  that  these  gentlemen 
were  originally  sent  there  in  the  capacity  of  political 
agents.  On  the  contrary,  he  describes  them  as  simply  the 
channel  through  which  certain  English  lords  sent  their 
letters,  containing  professions  of  allegiance  to  King  James, 
immediately  prior  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  "There 
was"  says  liirch,  "a  Scots  gentleman  of  great  learning 
and  parts,  sent  out  of  Ireland  to  be  chief  governor  for  the 
duke  (afterwards  Charles  I.).  This  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  sir  James  Fullerton,  had  been  at  first  usher 
of  the  Free  School,  in  Dublin,  while  another  Scots- 
man, Mr.  James  Hamitton,  afterwards  knighted,  and  at 
last  created  viscount  Claneboy  in  Ireland,  was  master  of 
it.  The  first  foundations  of  their  fortunes  being  laid 
at  Dublin,  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
by  conveying  the  letters  of  some  great  lords  in  Eng- 
land, who  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  to  King  James, 
and  his  letters  back  to  them,  that  way  being  chosen 
as  more  safe  than  the  direct  northern  road." — M'Cric, 
Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  292,  293;  Hamilton  MSS., 
edited  by  T.  K.  I.owry,  Esq.,  p.  5,  note.  The  book  said  to 
to  have  been  written  by  James  Hamilton  is  unknown, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  arc  aware.  The  story  seems  to 
have  originated  in  a  statement  of  Dr.  Richard  Parr,  in  his 
Life  of  Archbishop  Ussher ;  but  Parr  rests  his  statement  on 
no  authority,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  had 
obtained  it  from  Ussher.  P.ut  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Ussher  had  ever  heard  of  the  royal  appointment  claimed 
for  Fullerton  and  Hamilton.  His*  remarkable  expression, 
that  these  teacher*  had  come  to  Dublin  "  by  chance," 
implies  that  if  he  had  heard  the  story  of  their  appoint- 
ment originally  as  jtolitical  agents,  he  did  not  believe  it. 
All  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted account  of  this  matter  is  stated  in  Dr.  Ellington's 
Lsfe  of  Ussher,  pp.  2,  3,  and  notes. 
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Sir  Hugh  had  made  to  obtain  the  said  orders  for  himself  and  Con.s  But  the  King  sending  first  for 
Sir  Hugh,  told  him  (respecting  the  reasons  aforesaid)  for  what  loss  he  might  receive  in  not  getting 
the  full  half  of  Con's  estate,  by  that  defalcation  he  would  compensate  him  out  of  the  Abbey  lands 
and  impropriations,  which  in  a  few  months  he  was  to  grant  in  fee,  they  being  already  granted  in 
lease  for  twenty-one  years,6  and  that  he  would  also  abstract,  out  of  Con's  half,  the  whole  great  Ardcs 
for  his  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton's  behoof,  and  throw  it  into  their  two  shares;  that  the  sea  coasts 
might  be  possessed  by  Scottish  men,?  who  would  be  traders  as  proper  for  his  Majestie's  future 


5  For  himself  and  Con. — The  account  of  this  transaction 
given  by  our  author  differs  in  toto  from  that  of  the  Stewart 
Manuscript:  the  latter  represents  the  laird  of  Braidstanc, 
not  as  concealing  hi*  designs  from  courtiers,  but  as  re- 
vealing them  to  James  Hamilton,  who  had  given  up  his 
fellowship  in  Dublin  College,  and  was  then  with  his 
friend,  sir  James  FuUerton,  living  in  great  favour  at  the 
Court  of  James  I.  Montgomery,  when  applying  to 
Hamilton  for  assistance  in  the  aflair,  is  further  repre- 
sented as  promising  "a  half  of  his  two  parts,  if  by 
his  friends  and  means  he  might  have  access  to  work 
out  Con's  pardon,  and  have  the  king's  gift  of  the 
lands  to  be  divided  among  the  three  ;  for  it  was 
thought  sufficient  for  them  all.  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
glad  of  this,  makes  way,  first  with  the  Hamilton*,  then 
with  others  of  the  English  and  Scottish  nobility,  that  now 
Montgomery  is  well  heard  and  especially  respected  by  his 
majesty,  and  in  a  word,  the  grant  is  given  out,  — Con  has 
his  life  and  a  third  part,  Montgomery  has  a  third,  and  Mr. 
James  Hamilton  lias  a  third  part  of  Con  O'Neill's  estate 
in  Down."  The  introductory  part  of  this  extract  is  un- 
doubtedly apocryphal.  The  laird  of  Braidstanc  did  not 
require  to  seek  access  to  the  king  through  the  intervention 
of  Hamilton,  braidstanc' s  own  brother,  George,  as  events 
proved,  was  a  s|>ccial  favourite  with  James,  having  acted 
as  his  agent  in  England,  as  Hamilton  had  done  in  Ireland. 
The  earl  of  Eglinton,  besides,  was  a  very  influential  noble- 
man, ready  at  all  times  to  espouse  anil  support  his  kins- 
men's plans.  Again,  the  division  of  Con  O'Neill's  lands 
into  three  parts  very  much  disgusted  Montgomery,  and 
was  an  arrangement  altogether  different  from  the  original 
compact  between  him  and  O'Neill,  at  Braidstanc.  Ha- 
milton's position  as  agent  for  sir  William  Smith  gave  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  Con's  lands, 
and  enabled  him,  especially  when  assisted  by  sir  James 
Fullcrton's  influence,  successfully  to  combat  Montgomery's 
original  plan.  Hamilton  was  charged  with  l>ctraying  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  sir  William  Smith,  who  believed 
he  had  a  prior  claim  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  lands  in  dis- 
pute. John  Strypc,  the  writer  of  sir  Thomas  Smith's  Life, 
when  referring  to  this  matter,  says:— "I  have  been  in- 
formed by  some  of  that  worshipful  family,  that  sir  William 
Smith,  nephew  to  our  sir  Thomas  Smith,  was  meerly 
tricked  out  of  it  by  the  knavery  of  a  Scot,  one  Hamilton 
(who  was  once  a  schoolmaster,  tho'  afterwards  made  a 
|>crson  of  honour),  with  whom  the  said  sir  William  was 
acquainted.  Upon  the  first  coming  in  of  King  James  I. 
he  minded  to  get  these  lands  confirmed  to  him  by  that 
king,  which  had  cast  sir  Thomas  (I>esi4es  the  death  of  his 
only  son)  ,£10,000,  being  to  go  into  Spain  with  the  English 
ambassador,  left  this  Hamilton  to  solicito  this  his  course 
at  court,  and  get  it  dispatched.    But  sir  William  licing 


gone,  Hamilton  discovered  the  matter  to  some  other  of 
the  Scotch  nobility.  And  he  and  some  of  them  begged  it 
of  the  king  for  themselves,  pretending  to  his  maiesty,  that 
it  was  too  much  for  any  one  subject  to  enjoy.  — Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  1 69a,  p.  182. 

4  For  twenty-one  years. — An  extensive  giant  of  abbey 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Cork,  was 
made  to  John  Thomas  Hibbots  and  John  Kingc,  of  Dub- 
lin, Esqrs.,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1604,  to  hold  for 
twenty-one  years,  trees,  mines,  and  minerals  excepted,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  £z$  13s  8d.  Irish.  The  following  church 
lands,  in  Down,  were  included  in  this  grant,  vie.— "  1.  The 
site,  ambit,  and  precinct  of  the  late  monastery  of  Bangor, 
consisting  of  the  abbey,  with  all  the  houses,  manses,  gar- 
dens, churchyard,  and  curtilages  to  the  same  belonging, 
the  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets,  of  Bangor,  Balleportavo, 
Ballefridon,  Bal  lemecan,  Ballowe,  Ballcvullccragh,  Balle- 
cormachc,  Ballemacconncll,  Ballccrohanc,  Ballehunne, 
Ballcnoghue,  Ballonore,  CarrnwslanclackandufT,  Callo- 
sneseron,  Carrowncreigh,  Ballcmownc,  Carroghraloghele, 
Ballcsebanc,  Itallcnlmmcn,  Ballcneanlogh,  Uallcnccllor, 
Ballcmulle,  Ballcsallogh,  Ballcocrane,  Italk-crottc,  Ballc- 
shalle,  Ballcmcgh,  Ballcmachores,  Ballcmajor,  with  all 
the  tithes,  great  and  small,  of  the  premises.  2.  The 
site,  circuit,  and  precinct  of  the  monastery  of  I>cigh, 
or  Grey  Ablicy,  otherwise  Jugo  Dei,  with  all  houses, 
gardens,  manses,  orchards,  and  tithes  to  the  same 
belonging,  lying  in  seven  towns  near  and  about  the 
said  monastery  —  viz.,  Coiballie,  Ballibrenny,  Ballen- 
boly,  Ballcvaltrogh,  Ballecaslane,  Ballevallanee,  Ballecul- 
lemanagh  ;  and  three  other  towns,  called  Ballitun- 
graunge,  Ballieedon,  and  Corballcn,  in  Lccale,  being  the 
estate  of  the  said  Gray  Abbey,  the  lands  formerly  granted 
to  Rice  Ap-Hughe  excepted.  3.  The  priory  of  I  lolhwood, 
and  the  site  thereof,  with  all  messuages,  lands,  and  tithes 
in  the  five  towns  of  Ballekcille,  Ballimannackc,  Ballacul- 
tracke,  Ballacnderric,  and  liallcknockncgonie.  4.  The 
site  of  the  late  priory  of  Newton,  with  all  manses  and 
tithes  in  three  villages,  parishes,  or  hamlets  called  Newton, 
Killcowman,  and  Barnes,  near  said  priory.  5.  A  certain 
island  or  lough  called  Inischargy,  eight  villages  or  town- 
lands  being  about  or  near  said  island,  viz.—  Enischargic, 
Ballegarvagan,  Ballccurkubben,  Balliabakin,  Balleiodinc, 
Ballilimp.  and  Balliglassarie.  in  Bangorbreg,  1  qr.,  the 
the  church  quarter  of  Inischargie,  1  qr.— the  quarter  of 
Carmonic,  the  Fisher's  quarter,  the  advowson  of  the  rec- 
tory or  vicarage  of  Inischargie,  parcel  of  the  estate  of  Brian 
Oge  O'Flynne,  attainted/'—  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls, 
James  /.,  pp.  38,  39. 

'  Possessed  by  Selfish  men.— This  arrangement  was  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plan  to  be  followed  out  in 
the  Plantation.    To  the  senitvrs,  or  those  who  had  served 
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advantage,  the  residue  to  be  laid  off  about  Castlereagh  (which  Con  had  desired),  being  too  great  a 
favour  for  such  an  Irishman.8 

All  this  being  privately  told  by  the  King,  was  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  said  Sir  Hugh,  and 
soon  after  this  he  and  Con  were  called  before  the  King,  who  declared  to  them  both  his  pleasure 
concerning  the  partitions  as  aforesaid,  to  which  they  submitted.  On  notice  of  which  procedure,  Mr. 
James  Hamilton  was  called  over  by  the  said  Sir  James  Fullerton,  and  came  to  Westminster,  and 
having  kissed  the  King's  hand,  was  admitted  the  King's  servant  (but  not  in  a  great  while  knighted, 
therefore  hereafter  I  shall  make  mention  of  him  as  Sir  James  Hamilton,  in  its  due  place)  j  all  which 
contrivance  brought  money  to  Sir  James  Fullerton,  for  whose  sake  and  request  it  was  the  readilyer 
done  by  the  King.  Sir  Hugh  and  Mr.  Hamilton  met  and  adjusted  the  whole  affair  betwen  them- 
selves. Whereupon  letters  of  warrant  to  the  Deputy,  dated  1 6th  April,  3d  Jacob.,  1 605,9  were  granted 

the  crown  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  were  as-  interposed,  the  inauguration  chair  or  throne,  would  have 

signed  the  positions  of  greatest  danger,    in  this  instance,  long  since  been  broken  up,  and  its  fragments  built  into 

the  coast  was  to  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  British  some  ignoble  wall.    Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  L, 

settlers  for  the  double  purposes  of  trade,  and  of  security,  p.  208. 

in  cases  of  insurrection  among  the  natives.    Con  O'Nerfl,         *  16M  April,  3  Jaeob.,  1605. — A  copy  of  tills  letter 

as  well  as  all  other  native  chieftains  permitted  to  become  from  King  James  I.  to  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  was  found, 

settlers,  were  obliged  to  fix  their  residences  in  the  open  among  the  papers  left  by  sir  James  Balfour,  and  has  been 

country,  and  in  unguarded  places,  where,  from  their  exposed  printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Abbotsford  Club,  vol.  i., 

position,  they  were  under  constant  inspection,  and  thus  pp.  270  J.    Sec  also  Erck,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  where  it  is  printed 

compelled  to  live  peaceably.    On  the  other  hand,  the  from  the  Rolls.    The  king,  at  the  "  humble  suite  of  Con 

fositions  of  greatest  strength  and  command  were  held  M'Ncale  M 'Brian  Fcrtagh  O'Xcalc,  Ksq.,   and  at  the 

y  the  British  settlers,  thus  reversing  the  state  of  affairs  humble  suite,  and  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  service 

adopted  in  the  south  during  the  reign  of  F.lizalicth;  and  done  unto  u*  by  our  well-bcloved  Hugh  Montgomery, 

thus,  as  it  was  supposed,  taking  effectual  means  for  Esq,,  and  lames  Hamilton,  our  servaunte,"  directs  Chi- 

security  against  the  Irish,  who  could  no  longer  form  Chester  to  have  a  grant  of  Con's  whole  territory  made  to 

their  hostile  designs  unseen,  on  the  mountains,  or  in  the  Hamilton,  under  certain  conditions.      The  letter  was 

wooded  glens.  "given  under  our  signet  at  our  manor  of  Greenwiche." 

*  For  stuh  an  Irishman. — That  is  for  a  mere  Irishman,  The  conditions  arc  repeated  in  the  TrijKirlite  Indenture 
having  no  free  or  English  blood  in  his  veins.  Con  between  Con,  Montgomery,  and  Hamilton,  which  the 
O'Neill's  preference  for  Castlereagh  was  induced  no  reader  may  sec  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623,  at  the  end  of 
doubt  by  his  natural  wish  to  retain  the  ancient  the  volume  The  king's  letter  directed  that  Hamilton 
residence  of  his  fathers,  and  because  this  district,  more  should  be  permittee!  to  hold  these  lands  by  the  desirable 
than  any  other  portion  of  his  territory,  must  have  been  tenure  of  "free  and  common  soccage  only,  and  not  in 
endeared  to  him  by  family  associations  and  traditions.  cafite,  nor  by  soccage  in  eapite,  nor  by  knight's  service." 
As  compliance  with  his  wishes  in  this  instance  involved  no  The  feudal  tenure  known  as  knight  s  service,  although 
derangement  of  the  original  Plantation  scheme,  he  was  once  considered  the  most  honourable,  had  become 
indulged  so  far  as  to  obtain  that  third  part  of  his  own  very  unpopular,  even  among  the  representatives  of  those 
property  which  he  preferred.  The  castle  has  now  entirely  ^  Norman  nobles  by  whom  it  was  originally  introduced, 
disappeared,  but  some  of  the  stones  remain,  having  Ixrcn  Indeed,  compared  with  its  injurious  and  oppressive 
used  in  building  a  wall  around  the  place  on  which  the  character,  the  cuttings  and  coshering*  and  exactions 
"grey"  old  structure  stood.  The  stone-chair  on  which  the  connected  with  Irish  tenures,  were  but  as  mere  child's 
chieftains  of  southern  Clannaboy  were  inaugurated,  and  play.  By  the  military  tenure  of  knight's  service,  the 
which  was  originally  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  were  bound  to  perform  the  service 
castle,  now  rests  at  Kathcarrick,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  of  a  knight  to  the  landlord  and  his  heirs— an  obligation 
the  seat  of  a  Mr.  Walker,  for  whom  it  was  purchased  in  which,  in  most  cases,  was  impracticable,  and  when  so, 
1832,  and  "with  whom,"  we  are  told,  "it  will  be  preserved  imposed  a  ruinous  expense  in  providing  substitutes, 
with  the  care  due  to  so  interesting  a  monument."  The  But,  in  addition  to  his  military  services,  the  tenant  was 
stone-chair  had  been  subjected  to  various  indignities  in  bound  to  incur,  on  his  lord's  behalf,  certain  incidental  ex- 
Belfast,  from  the  lime  of  its  removal  from  Castlereagh  in  penscs  known  as  aids,  reliefs, primer  seisins,  wards/tips,  mar- 
1750,  until  its  redemption  by  Mr.  Walker,  nearly  a  century  rum's,  and  fines  «/V«  alienation.  An  aid  was  levied  to 
later.  It  had  done  duty  as  a  seal  in  the  butter-market ;  assist  in  rescuing  the  lonl  from  captivity,  or  to  constitute 
it  had  lain  obscurely  amid  the  rubbish  of  an  old  wall  in  his  son  a  knight,  or  to  provide  a  marriage  dowry  for  his 
that  most  vulgar  locality;  and  it  had  been  finally  tumbled  daughter.  A  relief  was  a  sum  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the 
into  a  yard  in  the  rcrc  of  some  house  in  Lancaster  Street.  heir  when  the  latter  attained  his  majority,  for  permission 
It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Belfast  was  not  worthy  of  to  enter  on  the  actual  possession  of  his  estate.  Primer 
this  relic,  and  the  probability  is  that  had  Mr.  Walker  not  seisin  was  a  year's  profit  given  to  the  crown  in  case  of  the 
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to  pass  all  the  premises,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  accordingly,  in  which  the 
said  Sir  James  Fullerton  obtained  further  of  the  King,  that  the  letter  to  the  Deputy  should  require 
him  that  the  patent  should  be  passed  in  Mr.  James  Hamilton's  name  alone,  yielding  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  King;  and  in  the  said  letter  was  inserted  that  the  said  lands  were  in  trust 
for  the  said  Mr.  Hamilton  himself,  and  for  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and  for  Con  O'Neill,  to  the  like 
purport  already  expressed. 

Then  the  said  Con,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  entered  into  tripartite  indentures, 
dated  ult°.  of  the  said  April,  whereby  (inter  alia)  it  was  agreed  that  unto  Con  and  his  followers  their 
moderate  ordinary  expenses  from  the  first  of  August  preceding  the  date  now  last  mentioned  being 
already  paid  them,  should  be  continued  them,  'till  patents  were  got  out  for  their  pardons,  and  also 
deeds  from  Mr.  Hamilton  for  Con's  holding  the  estate,  which  the  King  had  condescended  to  grant 
him.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Hamilton  went  to  Dublin  to  mind  his  business  and  to  ply  tdis  extremis 
for  the  furtherance  of  it1* 

AH  this  being  done,  and  Sir  Hugh  having  no  more  business  (at  present)  at  Whitehall,  he  re- 
solved with  convenient  speed  to  go  through  Scotland  into  Ireland,  to  follow  his  affairs,  which  he  did 


heir  Wing  of  age  when  succeeding  to  the  family  property. 
Wardship  was  simply  a  power  vested  in  the  king,  to  plun- 
der minors,  which  power  the  king  liad  the  right  to  sell  to 
others,  who  generally  performed  this  work  without  much 
scruple  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  secretary  of  Mate 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  whom  she  granted 
the  Ards  aroong  other  possessions,  in  the  year  1572, 
speaks  of  this  power  of  wardship  as  follows: — "Many 
men  do  esteem  wardship  hy  knight's  service  contrary  to 
nature,  that  a  freeman  and  gcutleman  should  be  bought 
and  sold  like  a  horse  or  an  ox,  and  so  cliangc  guardians 
at  first,  second,  or  third  haud,  as  masters  andlords.  The 
king  having  so  many  wards  must  needs  give  or  sell  them, 
and  the  grantee  or  buyer  has  no  natural  care  of  the  infant, 
but  only  of  their  own  gain;  thus,  they  will  not  suffer  a 
ward  to' take  any  great  pains,  either  in  study  or  any  other 
hardness,  lest  lie  should  l>e  sick  and  die,  before  he  hath 
married  the  buyer's  daughter,  sister,  or  cousin,  for  whose 
sake  he  bought  him,  and  then  all  the  money  which  he  paid 
for  him  would  be  lost.  The  guardian  doth  but  seek  to 
make  the  most  of  his  ward  as  of  an  ox  or  other  beast." 
Marriage  was  the  right  of  the  lord  or  guardian  to  provide 
a  wife  or  husband  for  Ids  wan)  if  under  age,  and  for  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  he  always  took  good  care  to  remuner- 
ate himself  liberally.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  tlie 
most  flagrant  deceptions  were  very  often  practised.  111 
tendering  such  marriages,  the  lords  or  warders  sometimes 
imposed  old  husbands  or  wives  on  their  youthful  wards, 
by  a  stratagem  to  which  lord  Bacon  alludes,  as  follows,  in 
his  Maxims:  -"If  I  covenant  with  my  ward  that  I  will 
tender  unto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentlewoman 
whose  picture  1  delivered  unto  him,  and  that  picture  liath 
aliout  it  fetalis  suit  anno  16,  and  the  gcnlclwoman  is  seven- 
teen years  old ;  yet,  nevertheless,  if  it  can  l>c  proved  that 
the  picture  was  made  for  that  gentlewoman,  1  may,  not- 
withstanding the  mistaking,  tender  her  well  enough." 
The  tenure  known  as  soecage,~ from  j<v  the  French  for  the 
coulter  or  share  of  a  plough, — simply  implied  at  first  cer- 
tain services  in  husbandry,  generally  plough-service,  per- 


formed by  the  tenant  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  These  ser- 
vices included  also  other  humble  but  very  useful  operations, 
such  as  carrying  out  manure  to  the  fields,  and  making 
hedges.  This  species  of  tenure  was  confined  princi]vally 
to  the  class  anciently  called  villeins,  now  tenant-farmers. 
Soccagc  in  capite  was  considered  much  more  honourable, 
because  it  meant  holding  immediately  from  the  crown,  but 
it  was  felt  to  be  very  oppressive,  as  the  tenant  had  no  speci- 
fied time  of  tenure,  and  was  subjected  to  many  capricious 
exactions.  These  grievous  systems  of  tenure  have  been 
all  happily  swept  away,  and  the  laws  providing  for  their 
abolition  have  done  more,  according  to  Blackstonc,  for  the 
freedom  of  property  than  Magna  Charles  itself.  An  ordi- 
nance for  abolishing  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  was 
pa**ed  on  the  24th  of  February,  1645,  and  was  very  much 
unproved  in  1656,  by  the  assembly  known  as  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament.  The  Plagiary  Act  of  12  Charles  II., 
c.  24,  formally  went  over  the  work  which  had  already 
been  thus  suMantially  done  during  the  commonwealth. 
The  evils  of  the  feudal  tenures  had  pecome  so  unpopular 
that  they  could  not  be  revival  at  the  restoration,  but  com- 
pensation was  given  to  the  king  for  acquiescing  in  their 
abolition.  The  Act  of  12  Charles  II.,  is  entitled,  an  Aet 
to  laic  away  the  Court  0/  Wards  and  Liberies  and  Tenures 
rn  Capite,  and  ry  A'/iight's  Scnice,  and  /'iirtvwncc,  ami 
for  settling  a  Rfienue  upon  his  Majesty  in  lieu  thereof.  All 
lands  aie  now,  with  slight  exceptions,  held  by  the  tenure 
of  free  and  common  aoccage,  or  in  other  words,  exemption 
frpm  the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  by  the  old  feudal 
tenures,  especially  knight's  service,  Blackstonc,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Lull's  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  63  ;  Amos, 
English  Constitution  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  the  Second, 
pp.  209—2 1 1 ;  Knight's  Political  Dictionary,  as  quoted  in 
MacNcviu's  Confiscation  of  Ulster,  pp.  132 — 3. 

For  the  furtherance  of  //.—The  sooner  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  could  !>e  fulfilled,  the  sooner  would  James 
Hamilton  l>c  free  from  responsibility  and  expense.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  Tripartite  Indenture  is  contained  in 
the  Inquisition  of  1623. 
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so  soon  as  he  had  renewed  his  friendship  with  the  English  and  Scotish  Secretaries;"  and  laid  down 
further  methods,  with  his  said  brother,  of  entercoursc  between  themselves  for  their  mutual  benefit; 
and  the  said  Con,  well  minding  Sir  J.  Fullerton's  interposition  for  Mr.  Hamilton  (whereby  he  was 
a  great  loser),  and  that  the  patent  foi  his  lands  was  to  be  passed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  own  name,  and 
only  a  bare  trust  expressed  for  his,  Con's  use,  in  the  letters  of  warrant  aforesaid,  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  Sir  Hugh  and  he  should  look  to  their  hitts.  They  therefore  took  leave  at  Court; 
(and  being  thoro'  ready)  they  went  to  Edinborough  and  Braidstane,  and  after  a  short  necessary  stay 
for  recruits  of  money,  they  passed  into  Ireland,  taking  with  them  the  warrant  for  Con"  his  idemnity, 
pardon,  and  profit 

Mr.  Hamilton  having  gone  to  Dublin,  as  aforesaid,  then,  (viz.)  on  the  4th  July,  1605,  (being 
two  months  and  four  days  posterior  to  the  said  tripartite  indenture,  a  second  office  was  taken,' J  whereby 
all  the  towns,  lands,  manors,  abbeys,  impropriations,  and  such  hereditaments  in  upper  Claneboys'* 


"  English  and  Scotish  Secretaries.— These  officials  were 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  carl  of  Salisbury,  and  sir 
William  Alexander,  afterwards  carl  of  Stirling. 

"  Warrant  for  Con.— This  warrant  is  not  recited  in 
the  Inquisition  of  1623. 

,J  A  second  offiee  was  taken.—  This  Inquisition,  mainly 
respecting  church  lands  and  revenues,  was  taken  at 
Ardquin,  in  the  Ards,  on  the  41I1  July,  1605,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  Tripartite  Indenture  above-mentioned. 
The  commissioners  on  that  occasion  were  William  I'ar- 
sons,  Esq.,  surveyor-general  of  Ireland;  John  Dallway, 
Esq.;  Robert  Barawall,  Esq. ;  and  Lawrence  Master- 
son,  Esq.  The  jurors  were  John  White,  lord  of  the 
Dufferin,  Esq.;  Christ.  Russclf,  of  Bright,  Esq.,  James 
DowdaJl,  of  Strangford,  gent. ;  George  Russell,  of  Rath- 
tduJUd,  gent;  John  Russell,  of  Killough,  gent.;  James 
SuckpooTc,  of  Ardglass,  gent-;  Simon  Jordan,  of  the  same, 
gent.,[  ,]of|  ,]gent.;  Rohert  Sword, 

alias  Croolcy,  of  Ballidonnell.  gcrft.;  William  Meriman, 
of  BaJlynchrcgagh,  gent.;  Gillernow  Oroncy,  of  Srow, 
gent. ;  Patrick  Russell,  of  St  John's  Point,  gent. ;  Robert 
Hadsor,  of  Cullcvailc,  gent;  Owen  M'Rorie,  of  Down, 
gent. ;  Simkin  Fiuwilliaim,  of  Grange,  gent. ;  and  Redmond 
Savage,  of  Saul,  gent.  The  jurors  found  that  the  territory 
of  Claneboy  embraced  the  lesser  patria-  of  Upper  Clande- 
boy,  le  Great  Ards  le  Little  Ards,  and  Kilult.-igh,  in 
which  were  comprised  the  minor  districts  or  clanships  of 
thr  SIcught  Henrickics,  the  Kcllics,  the  Sleught  Ncalcs, 
the  Durmingcs,  the  SIcught  Hugh  Bricks,  the  Sleught 
Brian- Boy,  the  M 'Gillcchrcncs  de  le  Gnllagh.  the  Mul- 
chrciucs  ile  le  Tawne,  the  Sleught  Owen  M'Quinn,  and 
the  SIcught  M'Carteglanc,  with  others.  The  territory  of 
Great  Ardcs  in  Claneboy,  contained  within  itself  certain 
lesser  territories  or  habitations  of  families  called  the 
Sleught  Mortagh  M'Edmond,  the  M'Gillmurres,  the 
Sleught  Brian  O'Neile,  the  Turtars  of  Iniscargic,  the 
M'Keamycs,  the  Magics  of  Portabogagh,  with  others. 
The  territory  of  Kitultagh,  in  Claneboy,  contained  within 
itself  lesser  territories  or  habitations  of  families  called  Slut 
Neale  M'Corrnock,  the  Hamclls  of  Edcrgaowcn,  the  Clan 
Rowrics,  the  Slut  Roches,  Slut  Brian  M  'Shane  Ogc,  with 
others.  The  aforesaid  jurors  found  that  Connogher 
O' I  Iambic  was  prior  of  Moliwoodc  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render and  dissolution,  James  M^Guilmcrc  abbot  of  Mo- 


villa,  John  O'Mullegan  abbot  of  Cumtwr,  William 
O'Doman  abbot  of  Bangor,  John  Casscllcs  abbot  of  Leigh, 
or  Jugo  Dei,  otherwise  Gray  Abbey,  and  sir  [ohn  Raw- 
son,  knight,  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Inquisitions  Down,  Joe.  /.,  No.  2.  Sir  John  Rawson 
was  prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
Ireland,  and  as  such  possessed  certain  manors,  &c,  in 
county  Down,  as  well  as  elsewhere  through  the  island. 
Kilmaiuham  was  his  scat. 

**  Upper  Clantboys.  —  The  territory  of  upper  or  southern 
Clannaboy —  Claiin-Actha-Buidhe—was  commensurate 
with  the  present  baronies  of  Castlereagh  and  the  Great 
Ards.  In  Dr.  Reeves's  Ectles.  Antiquities,  pp.  347—8,  we 
have  the  following  admirably  clear  and  concise  account  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  sub-divisions  of  this  celebrated 
territory,  derived  principally  from  the  inquisitions  of  1605 
and  1623 :— "  1.  Castlereagh.  This  disti ict  comprised  lliat 
part  of  Knockbreda  parish  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
O'Neill's  residence  of  Castlereagh.  2,  GtllatkrevMs 
de  le  Gallagk.  This  small  tract  comprehended  a  por- 
tion of  Knockbreda,  lying  between  Ca-tlcrcagh  and  the 
I-agan.  3.  Slut  Neates.  —  That  is  the  \Sliocht  or  family 
of  NcilR'  It  cmhraeed  the  parishes  of  Drumbo,  Saint- 
field,  Killancy,  with  parts  of  Rilmorc  and  Knockbreda, 
and  such  portions  of  Blaris,  I  jinl>eg,  and  Dnunbeg,  as  lie 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Castlercagh.  In  Jobsou's  Map  of 
Ulster  (1590),  the  territory  marked  Slut  M'O'Ncalc  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lagan,  on  the  west  by  Kil- 
warlyn.  on  the  east  by  the  AWtes,  and  on  the  south  by 
Kinelarty.  [MS.,  T.C.D.)  The  Slut  M'Xele  is  similarly 
placed  on  Norden's  Map.  (State  Papers.)  4,  Let  M til- 
th reives  de  le  Tawne.  This  family  occupied  the  west  side 
of  Knockbreda,  from  Ballymacarret  southwards.  The 
name  Maolcraoibhe,  or  Mulcreevc  {Four  Matters,  A.  D. 
1490, )  was  anglicise'  1  by  Kice.  (Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  630). 
These  four  districts  now  appear  united  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Castlereagh.  5.  .'./«/  Uenriekies.  Occupied  part  of 
01  Killinchy  and  Kilinoc  1  in  Ix>wcr  Castlereagh,  adjoining 
a  small  portion  of  Killinchy  :md  Kilmorc,  which  they  held 
in  the  upper  barony.  The  name  was  probably  derived  from 
Sliocht  Knri  Caoich,  'Tribe  of  Henry  the  Blind,'  a  branch 
of  the  Clannaboy  O'Neills.  (MacFirhis's  Gen.  MS.,  p. 
121 ).  6.  Slut  Kellies.  They  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Comber  and  Tullynakill.    On  Norden's  Map  the  name 
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and  Ardes,  were  found  to  be  in  the  King;  it  hearing  a  reference  (as  to  spiritual  possessions)  for 
more  certainty  unto  the  office  taken  concerning  them,  primo  Jac.  Ao.  1603,'*  and  also  it  was  shuffled 
into  it  that  Killough'*  was  usually  held  to  lye  in  the  county  of  Down;  this  office  being  returned  and 
inrolled  in  September  then  next  following,  it  was  (by  inspection  thereof)  found  to  vary  from  the 
jurors'  briefs  and  notes,  and  from  many  particulars  in  the  office  taken  1st  Jac.  and  the  matter  of 
Killulta  was  amiss.1' 

About  this  time,  the  inquisition  found  against  Con  and  his  followers  for  the  feats  at  Belfast 
aforesaid,  being  vacated  and  taken  off  the  file  in  the  King's  Bench  Court,  and  the  pardon  for  himself 
and  all  his  followers,  for  all  their  other  crimes  and  trespasses  against  law  being  passed  under  the 
great  seal,  and  the  deed  of  the  6th  Nov.,  1605, ,B  from  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Con's  lands,  being  made  to 
himself;  Con  then  returned  home  in  triumph  over  his  enemies  (who  thought  to  have  had  his  life 


A'eilies  is  laid  down  in  the  situs  of  Comber,  and  Slut  A'eilies 
a  little  W.S.W.  of  Drumboe.  Jobson's  Map  places  the 
Kelles  between  Castlereagh  and  Dufferin  on  the  cast  and 
south,  and  Slut  M 'O'Neale  and  Kinelartyon  the  west.  The 
family  was  originally  settled  near  I)ruml>o.  7.  Slut  //ugh 
Brieks.  That  is  Sliocht  Aodh  breae,  'the  family  of  freckled 
Hugh.'  Their  territory  contained  the  N.E.  portion  of 
Comber,  S. \V.  of  Ncwtownards,  and  S.E.  part  of  Dundon- 
ald,  lying  principally  between  Scrabo  and  the  town  of 
Corul>cr.  8.  Slut  Bryan  Boye.  Occupied  five  tov.  nlands 
in  the  N.E.  of  Holywood  parish.  9.  Slut  Durnin^s,  and 
Slut  Owen  MaeQuin.  These  families  occupied  some  town- 
lands  in  Holywood,  in  DundonaM,  and  in  the  adjacent 
part  of  Ncwtownards.  The  five  districts  last  named  are 
comprised  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  baronial  names  the  ancient  territorial 
ones  gradually  sank  into  disuse:  even  the  generic  name 
Clanncboy,  having  forsaken  the  family  in  whom  it  origin- 
ated, and  the  territory  to  which  it  belonged,  is  now  only 
known  as  a  joint-title  with  DufTcrin,  in  the  Baronage  of 
Ireland."  ^ 

*5  Ao.  1603. — This  Inquisition,  of  5th  November,  1603, 
b  largely  quoted  by  Archdall,  in  his  Monastuon  Hiberni- 
cum,  pp.  109,  no,  121.  He  refers  to  it  as  being  then 
preserved  in  the  Chief  Remembrancer's  Office.  The  list 
of  the  Inquisitions  formerly  kept  in  that  office,  is  to  be 
found,  for  county  Down,  in  Supplement  to  the  Eighth 
Report  of  Irish  Record  Commission.    (Rcjxirts,  voL  ii., 

E.  593*)  There  the  Inquisition  of  1603  appears  under  Jac 
.,  No.  2,  as  Abbatia  de  l^igh  [i.e.,  Gray  Abliey]  ■jr1  al\ 
'*  Killough. — Killough  is  a  misprint  for  Killultagh  or 
Killulta.  This  territory  was  anciently  known  as  Coill- 
Ulltaeh,  "Wood  of  Ulster."  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  part  of  Clannaboy,  north  or  south,  but  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  territory  or  district  per  se.  It  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  (with  the  small  addi- 
tions of  the  parish  of  Tullyrusk,  three  townlands  of  Dcr- 
riaghy,  and  the  east  portion  of  the  parish  of  Camlin) 
constitutes  the  present  liarony  of  Upper  Massereene.  Dr. 
Reeves  defines  Killulta  as  containing  the  present  parishes 
of  Ballindcrry,  Aghalee,  Aghagallon,  Magheramcsk, 
Maghcragall,  and  the  portion  of  Blaris  north  of  the  river 
Lagan.— Eccles.  Anti,/uities,  pp.  234,  347.  The  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  the  boundaries  of  Killulta  and  a 
list  of  its  townlands  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623  ; 
Calend.  of  l'at.  Rolls,  Jac.  I.,  p.  73. 


*1  Killulta  was  amiss. — In  other  words,  this  territory 
had  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  in  the 
Inquisition  of  1605,  whereas  it  should  not  have  been  so 
included,  or  misplaced. 

'a  bthXov.,  1005.— 15y  Indenlureof  this  date,  James  Ha- 
milton conveyed  to  Con  O'Neale  the  lands  of  Ballynag- 
nockan,  Hallynaghabricke,  Rillybrinan,  Ballycowan,  Bally- 
carney,  Ballyclogher,  BaIlycros»an,  Ballycarrycroegh,  Bal- 
lycreweh,  Ballycargie,  Ballicardganan,  Ballidulloghanc, 
Ballydromboe,  Balhdulloghmucke,  Balliderimorc,  Balli- 
gromebegg,  Ballineganwye,  Balliholliwood,  Hallihawuc- 
ncwde,  Uallylimebrenye,  Ballylcmoghan,  Ballylary,  Bally- 
lisncrcan,  Ballycloghany,  Ballyliscowneganagh  or  Ballylis- 
gan,  Uallyliscromclaghan,  Ballyloghgar,  Ballylistoodry, 
1  allymmylagh,  BaUymaltane,  BaTliuemoney,  Ballymo- 
lagh,  Ballyomulvalegh,  Ballyoghcli,  Ballyskeghan,  Bally- 
templcdrome,  Ballytcmnlcblarissc,  Ballytulloghmistikinc- 
oll,  Ballynechallen,  Ballytullowrc,  Ballylischahan,  Bally- 
carrowneveigh,  Ballitulloghbreckan,  Ballycreigenasassa- 
nagh,  Ballycargeeneveigh,  Balltcarrid,  Ballycloinemore, 
Ballydrumhock,  Ballimagroven,  Ballilonbcgg,  Balliha- 
liskc,  Ballarecrumen,  Ballydeyan,  Ballydromveyne,  and 
Ballygoncmagh,  all  lying  in  the  territory  of  Slut  (J AeaJes; 
and  also  the  towns  of  Ncgassane  and  Ballylaggegowan, 
in  Slut  A'eilies;  also  Rallynebredagh,  Ballincfeigh,  Bally- 
knockcolumkill,  BallilLsnebroyne,  Ballunackcrit,  Balli- 
crcvine,  Balliroslwy,  Ualligalvalley,  Ballicrcgogie,  and 
Ballicastlcreagh,  with  their  appurtenances,  privileges, 
&c. ;  also  one  market  to  be  held  at  Castlereaghe  every 
Thursday,  weekly,  for  ever;  and  one  fair  to  be  held 
at  Castlereaghe  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
yearly,  for  ever,  with  court  of  pie  powder,  court  Icet, 
and  court  baron — to  be  held  for  ever  of  the  king,  at 
the  rent  of  £23  16s.  Irish.  Con  O'Neale  to  furnish,  in 
addition,  two  horsemen  and  four  footmen,  well  equipped, 
to  attend  the  hostings  of  the  chief  governor  in  L  ister. 
O'Neale  was  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  this  indenture 
from  granting  any  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance  out 
of  said  lands  to  any  of  the  mere  Irish.  He  was  also 
bound  to  release  James  Hamilton  from  all  covenants  con- 
tained in  one  pair  of  the  tripartite  indentures  made  between 
him  of  the  first  part,  Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  the 
second  part,  and  James  Hamilton,  of  the  third  part,  dated 
30th  April  last.— Inquisition  of  1623.  This  ind.titure  is 
desenkd  as  not  in  the  MS.  In'quuitwn,  but  supplied  from 
the  pipers  of  Dean  Dobh. 
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and  estate1'),  and  was  met  by  his  friends,  tenants,  and  followers,  the  most  of  them  on  foot,  the  better 
sort  had  gerrans,30  some  had  pannels  for  saddles  (we  call  them  back  bughams),"  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  riders  without  them;  and  but  very  few  spurrs  in  the  troop,  yet  instead  thereof  they  might 
have  thorn  prickles  in  their  brogue  heels  (as  is  usual),  and  perhaps  not  one  of  the  concourse  had  a 
hat;  but  the  gentry  (for  sure)  had  on  their  done  wosle  barrads,"  the  rest  might  have  sorry  scull  caps, 


•»  His  life  and  estate.— Among  Con's  enemies,  the  1 
formidable  was  supposed  to  be  sir  Arthur  Chichester. 
The  author  of  the  Stewart  Manuscript  mentions  the  peril 
with  which  Con  was  threatened  from  this  quarter,  as  fol- 
lows:— "This  man  (Con)  being  rebellious,  and  his  land 
falling  to  the  King,  was  apprehended  by  the  then  deputy, 
Chichester,  and  was  laid  up  in  the  King's  castle,  at  Canick- 
fergus;  a  drunken,  sluggish  man,  but  he  had  a  sharp,  nimble 
woman  to  his  wife.  The  deputy  thought  to  have  him  to 
suffer  according  to  law,  and  to  lve  chief  sharer  in  his  lands. 
But  divine  providence  had  otherwise  appointed.  For  the 
woman,  his  wife,  in  the  greatness  of  her  spirit,  taking  in 
high  indignation,  that  her  husband  was  not  only  captive, 
but  appointed  to  an  ignominious  death,  soon  resolved  that 
the  saving  his  life  with  a  part  of  his  estate  was  better  than 
to  lose  all.  Therefore,  this  she  strongly  intends  and 
diligently  endeavours.  But  in  a  throng  of  thoughts  how 
to  accomplish  her  desire,  she  lights  on  this  expedient,  viz., 
to  pass  secretly  to  the  next  Scottish  shore,  and  there  light, 
if  she  could,  on  some  good  instrument  for  making  good  her 
design.  And  God  leading  her  to  Mr.  Hugh  Montgomery 
of  Broadstone,  in  Scotland,  a  man  sober,  kind,  humane, 
and  trusty,  to  whom  she  revealed  her  husband's  case  and 
her  own  desire,  saying,  if  Mr.  Montgomery  would  be  at 

fains  and  charge  to  purchase  from  the  king  her  husband's 
ife  and  liberty,  with  a  third  part  of  the  estate  for  him  and 
her  to  live  on,  the  said  Montgomery  should,  with  their 
great  good-will,  have  the  other  two  parts,  to  be  purchased 
by  the  King's  grant.  Montgomery, considering  the  matter 
wisely  and  maturely,  entertains  the  gentlewoman  with  all 
kindness,  till  he  was  ripe  to  give  her  answer,  which,  in 
short,  was  this  that  if  she  should  And  the  way  to  deliver 
her  husband  Con  out  of  the  deputy's  hands,  and  let  him 
have  the  secure  keeping  of  his  jierson,  with  such  assurance 
as  he  could  give  that  the  articles  should  lie  performed  which 
she  had  proposed  in  her  husband's  name,  then  would  he 
make  adventure  and  labour  for  the  said  Con's  life  and 
liberty."— Stewart  MS.,  quoted  in  Dr.  Reid's  Hist.  Pres. 
Church,  vol.  i.,  pp.  82,  83.  The  conduct  of  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  others  who 
profited  also  by  the  confiscation  of  Con  O'Neill's  estates. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  prompt  and  able  interposition.  Con 
would  have  no  doubt  met  the  inevitable  doom  of  all  land- 
tfi'fieri  at  that  period  who  could,  in  any  way,  be  found 
guilty  of  treason.  Con  had  no  means  and  no  friends ; 
and  when  Montgomery  began  to  expend  money  on  his 
behalf,  the  prospect  of  recompense  must  have  been  but 
very  faint,  seeing  that  Chichester  was  all-powerful  in 
Ulster. 

*°  Cerrans. — The  word  gtrran  is  probably  a  diminutive 
of  gabhar,  pronounced  garron,  and  written  gtarron, 
denoting  a  work-horse,  or  hack.  Spenser  uses  the  term 
to  denote  a  common  country  hack.  —  Works,  vol.  viiL, 
p.  329.  Burt,  a  Scottish  author,  employs  the  word  to 
in  can  cheap,  coarsely -made  animals,  employed  in  the  received 


,  of  the  farm.  Thus,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  29—30,  he 
: — "  This  bog  was  stiff  enough  at  that  time  to  bear 


the  country  garrons.  There  is  a  certain  lord  in  one  of 
the  most  northern  parts  who  makes  use  of  the  little  gar- 
rons for  the  bogs  and  rough  ways;  but  has  a  sizeable 
horse  led  with  him  through  the  deep  and  rapid  fords. " 
Sec  Jamicson's  Etymol.  Dictionary  ofthe  Scottish  Language. 
Another  writer,  quoted  in  Logan  s'  Scottish  Gael,  vol.  L, 
p.  345,  describing  the  process  of  breaking  one  of  these 
animals,  says  :— "Sometimes  the  garron  was  down,  and 
sometimes  the  Highlander  was  down,  and  not  seldom 
both  of  them  together." 

"  Back  bughams. — Dugham  was  probably  a  Scottish 
form  of  this  word ;  but  in  Ulster  it  is  brecham.  There 
were  back  brechams  and  neck  brechams,  although  the 
word  could  only  be  strictly  applied  in  the  latter  sense, 
being  derived  from  braigh,  the  'neck,'  hence  braighaidain, 
or  brechem,  a  collar.  These  primitive  neck  collars  for 
horses  were  made  of  old  stockings  staffed  with  straw,  and, 
probably  in  some  districts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  they 
nave  not  yet  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  modern  leather 
collar.  Of  the  same  materials  the  country  people  also 
manufactured  their  saddles,  called  back-brechams.  In 
Scotland,  when  they  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  saddle 
at  all,  it  was  of  this  description.  In  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Jiorilcr,  vol.  i.,  p.  176,  we  have  the  following  allusion  to 
this  simple  convenience  : — 


"  Ycmt  armour  guid  ye  maim  na  thaw, 
Nor  yet  appear  like  men  o'  weir : 
As  countric  lads  be  a' 
WV  brinks  and  rW. 


arrayed, 

hjinit  un  each  metre.' 


"  Done  wosle  barrads. — The  barrad,  or  Bared,  as  worn 
by  the  ancient  Irish,  was  made  of  woollen  cloth  dyed 
purple,  blue,  and  green.  Its  shape  resembled  the  cap  of 
a  modern  grenadier,  or  rather  it  was  made  in  the  style  of 
the  old  Phrygian  bonnet.  The  Highland  bonnet  u  the 
modern  representative  of  the  ancient  Irish  barrad.  The 
term  donc-woslc  is  used  here  ironically,  to  denote,  as  in 
Ayrshire,  a  class  of  small  farmers,  although  the  word  was 
expressive  of  much  higher  rank  in  former  times.  It  is 
derived  from  duine,  'a  man,'  and  uais,  'noble,'  and 
was  originally  used  only  in  reference  to  noblemen.  We 
have  the  following  illustration  in  Pitscottie's  Chronicle, 
edit,  of  1814,  p.  357:—"  The  king  passed  to  ye  Illes,  and 
caused  many  of  the  great  Dttnny-  VassUis  to  show  their 
holdings  and  fand  mony  of  thame  in  non-entric,  and 
therefore  took  thame  to  his  a  win  crown."  In  ColvUle's 
Mock  Poem,  i.,  57,  there  is  this  verse: — 

"  Some,  sir,  of  our  Dunrwttuh 
Stood  out,  like  EgUntounc  and  Casails ; 
And  others,  utriving  to  sit  still. 
Were  forced  to  go  against  llicir  wiU." 

Subsequently,  the  term  came  to  denote  a  gentleman  of  only 
secondary  rank,— generally  a  cadet  of  a  noble  family,  who 
ived  bis  name  from  the  lands  he  occupied,  although 
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otherwise  (in  reverence  and  of  necessity)  went  cheerfully  pacing  or  trotting  bare-headed.  Con 
being  so  come  in  state  (in  Dublin  equipage)  to  Castlereagh,  where  no  doubt  bis  vassals  (tagg-ragg 
and  bob-tail'1)  gave  to  their  Teime  More,*4  Squire  Con,  all  the  honour  and  homage  they  could  bestow, 
presenting  him  with  store  of  beeves, »*  colpaghs,**  sheep, hens,  bonny  blabber,*?  rusan  butter**  (such  as 
it  was);  as  for  cheese  I  heard  nothing  of  it  (which  to  this  day  is  very  seldom  made  by  the  Irish**),  and 


holding  them  at  tbc  will  of  his  chief.  Of  this  secondary 
meaning,  we  have  an  illustration  in  Garnet's  Tour  in  the 
Iliicklandi  of  Scotland,  voL  i,  p.  200; — "He  was  bora 
(i  Dnin  -waned,  or  gentleman ;  she,  a  vassal,  or  commoner 
of  an  inferior  tribe,  and  whilst  ancient  names  and  cus- 
tom* were  religiously  adhered  to  by  a  primitive  people, 
the  two  classes  kept  perfectly  unmixed  in  their  alliances." 
In  kitsun's  Songs,  also,  at  vol.  iL,  p.  55,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing use  of  the  word  in  its  secondary  meaning: — 

"  DnrcUnrl  and  bit  mcn'n  rotniog, 
The  Camcroat  and  Macleans  coming, 
'Ittc  Oirilona  and  M»csr«gor»  cotnuif , 
A'  the  Dwtfw*4ttti  coming." 

The  dunny-v&ssal  of  this  secondary  rank  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  a  feather  in  his  l>onnct,  which  indicated 
his  relationship  to  the  chief.  In  sir  W.  Scott's  novel  of 
Wttverlty,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233,  the  author,  in  describing  one  of 
the  characters,  says: — "His  bonnet  had  a  short  feather, 
which  indicated  his  claim  to  he  treated  as  a  Duinhe-vsas- 
sell,  or  sort  of  gentleman'" — -which  implies  that  the  term 
had  come  at  last  to  lie  applied  to  persons  of  still  humbler 
rank  than  the  recognised  gentleman. —  Transactions  of  the 
Ossiatiie  Shirty,  vol.  v.,  p.  208  ;  Jamicson'x  Dictionary 
of  the  Scoltiih  Language. 

*'  Tagg-ragg  and  bob-tail. —  Tag,  in  this  sense,  simply 
means  any  worthies*  appendage.  The  phrase  tag-rag  is 
older  than  the  time  of  llolmstied.  In  his  Description  of 
lingland,  Itook  ii.,  chap.  23,  he  says — "  Of  the  other  two, 
one  it  reserved  for  coinlie  |)crsonagcs  and  void  of  loth- 
some  diseases;  the  other  is  left  for  tag  and  rag.  The 
|x>et  S 1  tenser,  in  his  State  of  Ireland,  uses  the  phrase  in  a 
kimllnr  isense: — *'  For  upon  the  like  proclamation  there, 
they  nil  came  in  Iwth  tagg  and  ragg,"  The  word  bob- 
tail was  added  to  complete  the  phrase,  but  when,  or  by 
whom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. — See  Richard- 
son's l\ngliih  Dictionary,  and  Nare's  Glossary, 

'*  Tetme  More.  —  Tighernach  Mor.  See  note,  p.  21,  supra. 

Mtwes.—llenw,  as  the  plural  of  beef,  has  been  in  use 
at  least  since  the  Itecinning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Colpaghi.  — Colpngh*  were  two-year-old  heifers  or 
bullocks.  The  Irish  word  CMbthach  denotes  a  coto-ealf, 
mid  iWpindaeh  was  the  common  Scottish  word  to  denote, 
according  to  Skene,  "  nnc  young  beast,  or  kow,  of  the 
agv  of  ano  or  twa  yeiris,  qunhilk  is  now  called  a  coxo- 
Jach  or  ifuoyai  h. "  Calptch,  the  name  of  a  payment  made 
to  Ohio  chiefs,  was  derived  from  eolbthach,  a  cow,— in 
tunny  instances  the  only  article  that  could  be  given  by  the 
tenant. 

*'  Honny-blabber.  —  This  word  is  generally  written 
bonny-clnber,  for  which  it  is  probably  here  a  misprint.  It 
is  evidently  derived  from  boinne,  the  common  Irish  word 
for  milk,  and  claber,  a  well-known  Scotch  won!  for  mud — 
ttic  phrase  bonny-clabtr  meaning  simply  thickened  milk. 
The  lord-deputy  Wcntworth,  writing  to  lord  Cottington, 
from  Uoylc  Abbey,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1635,  sncenngly 


refers  to  this  article  of  food  as  follows  : — "  Tis  true,  I  am 
in  a  Thing  they  call  a  Progress,  but  yet  in  no  great  Pleasure 
for  all  that  All  the  Comfort  I  have  is  a  little  Bonneyelabber; 
upon  my  Faith,  I  am  of  Opinion  it  would  like  you  above 
Measure,  would  you  had  your  Belly  full  of  it,  I  will  warrant 
you,  you  should  not  repent  it,  it  is  the  bravest,  freshest 
Drink  you  ever  tasted.  Your  Spanish  Don  would  in  the 
Heats  of  Madrid  hang  his  Nose  and  shake  his  Beard  an 
Hour  over  every  sup  he  took  of  it,  and  take  it  to  be  the 
Drink  of  the  Gods  all  the  while.  The  best  is,  we  have 
found  his  Majesty's  Title  to  the  County  of  Roscommon, 
and  shall  do  the  like  I  am  confident  for  all  the  other  three 
Counties ;  for,  the  Title  is  so  good  there,  there  can  nothing 
be  said  against  it" — Strafford's  Letters  and  Despatches, 
voL  L,  p.  441.  In  morj  :iiodiTn  times  the  term  bonny 
clabber  has  been  invariably  applied  to  sour  or  stale  butter- 
milk. — Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South- East  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society,  vol.  ii.,  new  scries,  p.  25,  note. 

**  Rusan  butter. — In  modem  Irish,  rusg  means  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  and  rusgan  a  vessel  made  of  bark  ;  the  latter 
word  is  probably  that  used  in  the  text  as  an  adjective, 
the  g  l>emg  lost.  Small  barrels,  about  the  size  of  the 
modern  firkin  or  keg,  and  made  each  from  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  lid  and  bottom,  pre- 
ceded the  staved  and  hooped  vessels  of  modem  times. 
Sir.  \V.  R.  Wilde  has  described  specimens  of  these  ancient 
vessels,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Eastern  Gallery 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  are 
numbered  36  and  37.  They  are  small  barrels,  each  made 
from  one  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  sallow  tree,  having 
the  rusg  or  bark,  and  enclosing  the  substance  known  as 
bog-butter. — Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Animal  Mate- 
rials in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  pp.  212, 
267.  "  In  enumerating  the  food  of  the  Irish,"  says  Sir 
Wm.  R.  Wilde,  "  Petty  mentioned  '  butter  made  rancid  by 
keening  in  bogs."  When  I  originally  read  the  statement 
of  Petty,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
that  this  bog  butter  was  much  older  than  his  time;  but  I 
have  learned  to  correct  that  opinion.  Why  or  wherefore 
the  people  put  their  butter  in  bogs  I  cannot  tell,  but  it 
is  a  tact  that  great  quantities  of  this  substance  have  been 
found  in  the  bogs.  It  is  invariably  converted  into  a 
yellowish-white  substance  like  Stilton  cheese,  and  in  taste 
resembling  spermaceti ;  it  is,  in  fact,  changed  into  the 
animal  substance  called  adipocere.  ...  It  was  first 
found  in  Finland,  in  1736.  Al>out  the  year  1820,  a  quan- 
tity of  it,  then  called  mountain- tallow,  was  discovered  on  the 
border*  of  Loch-Fyne,  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  Since  1817, 
numerous  discoveries  have  been  made  of  it  throughout 
almost  ever>' county  in  Ireland.  It  is  almost  always  enclosed 
in  wood,  either  in  vessels  cut  out  of  a  single  piece,  as  in 
large  met  hers,  or  in  long  firkins.  If  the  butter  is  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  bog,  it  loses  its  acidity  and 
weight,  dries  up,  and  acquires  a  rancid  taste.  "—Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vu,  pp.  309—373. 
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there  was  some  greddan  meal  strowans,3°  with  snush*  and  bolean,3*  as  much  as  they  could  get  to  re- 
gale him;  where  I  will  leave  him  and  them  to  congratulate  each  other's  interview,  till  other  occasions 
to  write  of  him  offer  themselves,  and  he  gave  them  not  many  months  after  this  time.  But  good 
countrymen  (Erinagh  or  Gelagb.3J),  Irish  or  English,  if  you  believe  not  this  treat  as  aforesaid,  neither 
do  I,  because  I  could  not  see  it,  nor  was  I  certainly  informed;  many  histories  have  stories  in  them, 
for  writers  make  King's  and  Gentlemen's  speeches  which,  perhaps,  they  never  uttered ;  however, 
the  worst  on  my  part  in  this  is,  that  it  is  a  joke,  and  such  I  hope  you  will  allow  it,  and  also  the 
Pope's  own  country  Italian  proverb,  used  in  the  holy  city,  and  the  mother  (church)  Rome  itself, 


"*  By  the  Irish. — Although  cheese  was  not  among  the 
offerings  presented  on  this  occasion  to  the  chief  of  Clanna- 
boy,  ic  was  also  known  as  an  article  of  food.  Probably, 
however,  its  use  was  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by 
rusan  butter.  A  military  gentleman,  named  Bodley, 
visited  Lccale  in  i6o|,  and  reported  that  cheese  was  among 
the  articles  of  food  supplied  to  him  rather  too  frequently 
for  his  comfort  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaology.  voL  ii., 
p.  89.  Quantities  of  cheese  ( cdise)  have  been  also  found 
in  bogs,  but  in  every  instance  without  any  covering. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  found  still  retaining  on  its  surface 
the  impress  of  the  cloth  with  which  it  was  surrounded  in 
the  press.  Dr.  Wilde  describes  two  specimens  of  ancient 
Irish  cheese  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  numbered  43  and  44.  The  former  is  a 
globular  mass,  very  light,  dry,  and  crumbly,  and  more  like 
Stilton  than  any  other  in  the  collection.  This  specimen 
bears  the  impress  of  the  cloth,  and  has  also  some  leaf- 
marks  on  its  surface.  No.  44  is  a  cheese  of  a  brick 
colour,  7}  inches  long,  by  3J  inches  deep,  marked  all 
over  with  the  impressions  of  the  cloth,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  much  finer  texture  than  that  which  enve- 
loped  No.  43.  It  has  also  a  raised  cross  on  one  side, 
evidently  derived  from  the  press,  and  at  the  ends  may  be 
seen  the  marks  of  the  folds  of  the  cloth. — Catalogue  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Animal  Materials  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  pp.  268 — 269.  The  author's  state- 
ment, however,  that  cheese  "  to  this  day  is  very  seldom 
made  by  the  Irish"  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  general 
sense;  and  the  fact  that  "he  heard  nothing  of  it"  as  among 
the  commodities  given  to  the  O'Neill  is  an  evidence  of  the 
truthfulness  of  his  description.  Curiously  enough  Pliny 
expressed  his  surprise  that  some  peoples  who  thickened 
their  milk  into  a  pleasant  curd  ana  rich  butter,  should  not 
also  have  manufactured  it  into  cheese,  and  Strabo  mentions 
this  circumstance  as  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Britons  in  matters  of  domestic  comfort  and  economy. 
The  Germans  were  satisfied  with  coagulated  milk,  and 
the  ancient  Irish,  although  they  knew  well  the  process 
of  cheese-making,  generally  preferred  the  use  of  botinv- 
clabcr  and  rusan  butter. — Logan,  Scottish  Gael,  vol.  ii., 
p.  109. 

*  Greddan  meal  strvtmns. — This  phrase  denoted  mea- 
sures of  oatmeal,  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
amount  due  to  O'Neill  by  each  vassal  or  tenant.  Strowans 
is  evidently  intended  for  sroan,  a  measure  containing  a 
gallon  and  a-half  of  oatmeal  Oatmeal  and  butter  were 
always  given  to  the  chiefs  by  measure,  ami  these  refections 
were  therefore  known  as  sorrcn,  another  form  of  sroan,  or 
measure.— Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,  voL  iv.,  p.  244. 


Sec  also  Ware's  Aniuptitits  of  Ireland,  pp.  74,  75* 
Greddan  meal  was  so  called  from  the  Irish  word  oread 
to  scorch,  because  the  busks  were  burned  from  the  grain 
as  a  preparation  for  grinding  it.  This  process  answered 
nearly  the  same  purpose  as  modem  kiln-drying,  with  Uiis 
difference,  that  the  bread  made  from  greddan  meal  was 
known  to  be  more  wholesome,  though  not  of  such 
strengthening  quality  as  that  prepared  by  the  kiln.— 
Martin,  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  1703,  p.  204. 
Originally,  the  strata  was  burned  as  well  as  the  husks,  and 
this  old  practice  required  to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. In  more  modem  times,  the  process  was  con- 
ducted so  as  to  preserve  the  straw.  The  usual  method, 
for  instance,  at  a  late  period,  in  Badenoch,  and  other 
places  in  Scotland,  was  to  switch  the  grain  from  its  husks 
with  a  stick,  and  then  put  it  in  a  pot,  not  on  the  fire  but 
pushed  into  the  fire,  whilst  a  person  keeps  stirring  it  with 
a  pot-stick,  or  sfeilag.  This  manner  of  preparation  is 
called  ararailh.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  a  gentleman  from 
Laggan  (a  district  of  Cantire),  "  the  com  cut,  dried, 
ground,  baked,  and  eaten  in  less  than  two  hours."  It 
was  usual  in  such  districts  for  labourers  when  returning 
from  their  daily  toil,  each  to  carry  home  to  his  cabin  as 
much  oats  in  sheaf  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  next 
day's  consumption.  Sometimes  it  required  to  be  con- 
verted into  brochan,  or  strowans  (bannocks),  by  the  hands 
of  his  wife  or  daughter,  for  the  family  supper,  an  hour 
after  his  arrival— Logan,  Scottish  Gael,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
97-93. 

*'  Snush. — This  word  is  probably  a  misprint  for  smush, 
spelled  smaois,  and  pronounced  smooish.  It  is  given  in 
the  supplement  to  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  and  sig- 
nifies marrow.  The  phrase  boiled  to  smush  is  still  in 
use. 

**  Bolcan. — Bolcan  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  bolcan — 
an  Irish  word  commonly  used  to  denote  soft  cheese. 
Mulackdn,  pronounced  mullahawn,  is  another  form  of  this 
word,  and  is  the  one  given  in  O'Reilly's  Dictionary. 
The  article  thus  named  was  some  preparation  of  milk, 
but  evidently  different  from  the  bonny-da ber  above 
mentioned. 

is  Gclagh. — Gclagh,  a  corruption  of  Gallaibh,  an  Irish 
phrase  used  to  designate  the  ancient  Englishry  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  people  known  as  such  had  not  acknow- 
lcgcd  the  sovereignty  of  the  O'Neills  since  the  remote 
period  when  the  latter  ruled  as  Riogha  Uladh;  but  Shane 
O'Neill  re-established  his  authority  for  a  time  over  them, 
requiring  the  tribute  usually  paid  by  them  to  the  early 
princes  of  his  race.— Ulster  journal  of  Archaology,  voL 
iiL,  p.  105, 
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viz. — Si  turn  e  vtro  e  ben  trovato—ii  it  be  not  truth,  it  is  well  invented  for  mirth's  sake ;  and  so  I 
intended  it,  for  it  is  not  unlikely,  m 

But  before  I  recount  the  after  actions  I  mean  to  treat  of,  I  must  mention  two  transactions  more 
between  him  and  Sir  Hugh,  viz  :  On  14th  March,  the  same  3d  Jac,  according  to  English  suputation, 
Ana  1605,  but  by  the  Scottish  account,  1606  (for  they  have  January  for  the  first  month  of 
their  yearns  as  the  almanacks  begin  the  calendar),  Con  specifying  very  honorable  and  valuable 
considerations  him  thereunto  moving,  makes  and  grants  a  deed  of  feofmenU6  of  all  his  lands  unto  Sir 


**  Is  not  unlikely. — It  is  highly  probable  that  some  such 
scene  as  that  described  in  the  text  occurred  at  Castlereagh 
on  the  grand  occasion  of  Con's  safe  return.    The  various 
useful  commodities  mentioned  by  the  author  as  presented 
to  O'Neill  by  his  people,  were  not  given  a*  gifts,  but 
evidently  as  rents.     Although  the  author  speaks  in  a 
somewhat  depreciatory  tone  of  the  whole  affair,  similar 
scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Highland  chiefs  and  border  lairds  reckoned  their  reve- 
nues, not  in  money,  but  by  chauldrons  of  various  kinds 
of  victuals.    Oatmeal,  cheese,  calved  cows,  coal,  lime, 
marts  (beeves  slaughtered),  wood,  honey,  fish,  wool, 
poultry,  eggs,  batter,  &c,  &c,  were  the  means  by  which 
rents  were  paid. — Transactions  of  Zona  Club,  pp.  161 — 
177.    In  the  year  1600,  the  rental  of  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  then  the  most  potent  lord  in  Scotland,  included, 
besides  the  "silver  mail,"  or  money  rent,  the  following 
substantial  items,  under  the  head  of  "  ferm  victual,"  viz., 
3,816  bolls,  besides  which  there  were  55  bolls  of  custom 
meal,  436  of  multure  bcir,  108  of  custom  oats,  83  of  cus- 
tom victual,  167  marts,  483  sheep,  316  lambs,  167  grice 
(young  pigs),  14  swine,  1,389  capons,  272  geese,  3,231 
poultry,  700  chickens,  5,284  eggs,  4  stone  of  candle,  46 
stone  of  brew  tallow,  34  leats  of  peats,  990  ells  of  custom 
linen,  94  stones  of  custom  butter,  40  barrels  of  salmon, 
8  bolls  of  tcind  victual,  a  stone  of  cheese,  and  30  kids. — 
Domestic  Annals  »f  Scotland,  voL  i.,  p.  315.    Even  so  late 
as  the  year  1717,  the  rentals  of  thirty -eight  estates  (for- 
feited in  that  year  because  of  their  owners  joining  the 
Prince  Pretender)  were  found  to  be  greatly  composed  of 
payments  in  kind.   The  earl  of  Wintoun's  rents  amounted 
to  ,£3,393,  of  which  only  £266  7s.  9d.  was  paid  in 
money,  the  remainder  being  paid  in  barley,  oats,  straw, 
capons,  hens,  coal,  and  salt.    The  carl  of  Southcsk's  rent 
amounted  to  ^3,271  10s.,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds 
was  paid  in  oatmeal,  swine,  and  poultry.    And  so  with 
all  the  other  estates,  including  those  of  Linlithgow,  Keir, 
Panmurc,  Wcdderbum,  Ayton,  Kilsyth,  Bannockburn, 
East  Reston,  Mar,  Invcmitie,  Auchintoul,  Bowhouse, 
Nutthill,  Bowhill,  Lathrisk,  Glenbervie,  Preston-Hall, 
Woodend,  Faimey,  Nairn,  Dumboog,  Fingask,  Niths- 
dale,  Kenmure,  Lagg,  Baldoon,  Carnwalh,  Duntroon, 
Drummond,  &c,  &c — Charles,  History  of  Transactions 
in  Scotland  in  1715—16,  and  1 745-6,  vol.  L,  pp.  433-448. 

"  First  month  of  their  year. — The  change  in  England 
and  Ireland,  from  the  old  style  to  the  new,  is  comparatively 
of  recent  date,  for  prior  to  the  September  of  1752,  our 
rivit  or  legal  year  began  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  25th  of  March.  The  so-called  historical  year,  how- 
ever, had  for  a  long  period  commenced  on  the  day  of  the 
Circumcision,  the  1st  of  January.    The  latter  arrangc- 

1 >  on  the  Co 


Scotland  early  adopted  it,  from  the  intimate  connexion 
of  that  country  with  France.  To  avoid  the  confusion 
that  prevailed  in  England  and  Ireland  from  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  legal  and  historical  year,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  Act  of  Parliament  that  both  should  commence 
with  the  1st  of  January.  This  Act  was  entitled  An  Act 
for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  for  cor- 
reeling  the  A  alemiar  now  in  use.  By  its  operations  the  old 
style  ceased  on  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  and  the  next  day, 
instead  of  being  called  the  3d,  became  the  1 4th  of  September. 
The  confusion  that  had  previously  existed  on  this  important 
matter  is  easily  imagined.  As  an  illustration,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  describing  the  year  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  25th  of  March,  civilians  regarded  each 
day  within  that  period  as  ln-longing  to  one  year  and  histo- 
rians to  another  1  Thus,  while  the  former  wrote  January 
Jth,  1658,  the  latter  wrote  January  "]th,  1 659,  though 
both  agreed  that  from  the  25th  of  March  all  the  ensuing 
months  were  in  the  year  1659.  To  prevent  the  mistakes 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  from  such  an 
uncertain  arrangement,  the  doubtful  part  of  each  year  was 
usually  written  in  accordance  with  both  modes,  by  placing 
two  figures  at  the  end  ;  the  upper  being  the  civil  or  legal 
year,  and  the  lower  the  historical— thus : 

February,  i^SSjgj^. 

Hence,  whenever  we  meet  with  a  date  thus  written,  the 
lower  figure  always  indicates  the  new  style,  or  year  now 
used  in  our  calendar.  M'Skimin,  in  a  note  at  p.  45  of 
his  History  of  Carriehferrus,  refers  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  former  system  as  follows: — "In  Morrison's  (Mory- 
son's)  History  of  Ireland  frequent  mention  is  made  of  old 
style  and  new  style,  in  treating  of  events  which  took  place 
in  1 60 1 -2;  and  in  Thurlow^  State  Papers  some  of  the 
official  letters  are  dated  old  style  and  some  new  style;  and 
in  many  old  books  we  find  dates  marked  thus — 1701-2  or 
170J.  Hence,  our  chronology  is  still  in  confusion  from 
the  uncertainty  of  dates."  There  is  perplexity,  but  there 
need  t>c  no  uncertainty  as  to  any  particular  date.  The 
reader  may  sec  a  lengthened  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  change  from  the  old  computation  in  the  Notttia  His~ 
t erica  of  Sir  H.  Nicholas.  See  also  Soane's  New  Curio- 
sities of  Literature  and  Book  of  the  Months,  voL  L,  pp. 

111-112. 

36  Deed  of  feoffment. — This  deed  of  feoffment  made  by 
Con  O'Ncil  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  in  1606,  was  in 
pursuance  of  articles  drawn  up  and  signed  by  them,  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1 605.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  is 
described  as  of  BryansUnun,  Scotland,  which  is  no  doubt 
an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  Braidstane.  The  "very 
honourable  and  valuable  considerations"  moving  Con  to 
this  act  arc  specified  at  length  in  the  articles  thus;— "The 
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Hugh  Montgomery  (then  returned  from  Braidstane  to  prepare  habitations  for  his  family).  John 
M'Dowel  of  Garthland,  w  Esq.,  and  Colonel  David  Boyd, J8  appointed  to  take  and  give  livery  of  seizin^ 
to  Sir  Hugh,  which  was  executed  accordingly  the  5th  September  following,  within  the  six  months 
limited  by  the  statutes  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  the  other  was  added  from  Con  conveying 
by  sale  unto  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  the  woods  growing  on  four  townlands  therein  named— this  sale 
was  dated  the  nd  August,  4th  Jaco.,  i6o6.«°   Patrick  Montgomery  and  John  Cashan^  being  Con's 


said  Conn  O'Neale,  in  respect  of  the  pardon  and  estate  of 
land  which  he  hath  obtained  from  his  majesty,  by  means 
of  said  sir  Hugh,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  sums 
of  money  the  said  sir  Hugh  disbursed  for  said  Conn ;  he,  the 
said  Conn,  doth  for  himself  and  his  heirs  covenant  that  he 
will,  at  any  time  hereafter,  upon  request,  by  feoffment,  grant 
to  the  said  sir  1 1  ugh,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  all  those 
his  lands  situated  in  the  Upper  Clanneboy,  which  Mr. 
James  Hamilton,  by  his  deed,  dated  the  6th  of  November 
last,  conveyed  to  the  said  Conn;  the  said  sir  Hugh  yield- 
ing such  and  no  other  rents,  duties,  and  services  than  the 
said  Conn  is  bound  to  pay  the  said  James  Hamilton. 
Item,  that  the  said  Conn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  not 
convey  or  encumber  the  premises  to  any  person  but  the 
said  sir  Hugh  and  his  hens,  he  or  they  paying  as  much 
as  any  other  person  shall  do,  still  reserving  power  to  lease 
any  parcel  of  said  lands  to  his  brethren,  Hugh  O'Neale  and 
Tool  O'Neale,  or  to  any  other  loyal  subject,  with  reser- 
vation of  the  usual  rents  and  clauses  of  recovery.  Item, 
the  said  Hugh  covenants  within  eight  days  after  such 
feoffment  made,  to  reinfeof  the  said  Conn,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  in  the  premises,  to  hold  in  fee  tail  of 
said  sir  Hugh  and  his  heirs,  paying  the  rents  and  services 
due  to  the  king,  so  long  as  the  said  Conn  continues  a 
loyal  subject,  and  shall  not  commit  any  unlawful  act  to 
forfeit  said  lands.  Item,  said  sir  Hugh  covenants  that 
should  said  Conn,  or  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by 
unlawful  means  forfeit  said  lands,  the  said  act  of  forfeiture 
not  being  committed  against  said  sir  I  lugh,  that  said  sir 
Hugh  and  his  heirs  do  pass  an  estate  over  of  said  lands  to 
next  lawful  heir  male  of  the  body  of  said  Conn,  to  hold 
as  the  said  Conn,  or  his  heirs  male  do  hold  same.  Item, 
they  both  covenant  to  do  no  wrong  to  each  other, 
but  shall  defend  each  other's  tenants  from  unlawful  in- 
vasions, and  be  umpires  between  all  their  tenants'  dis- 
putes. Item,  that  said  Conn  shall  seal  a  deed  or  any 
.sufficient  obligation  for  ;£lOOO,  for  observing  the  afore- 
said; the  said  sir  Hugh  to  do  the  same.  24th  December, 
1605." — Inquisition  of  1623.  Thru  articles  are  described 
in  the  margin  as  not  in  the  manuseript,  but  extracted  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  Dean  Dobbs. 

11  John  M'Dozoel  of  Garthland.— John  M 'Dowel  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Galloway  princes.  He  died 
in  161 1.  His  estate  of  Garthland,  anciently  written 
Gairaehloyne,  in  Wigtonshirc,  was  eight  miles  south  of 
Lochnaw. — Agncw,  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of  Galloway,  p,  28. 

*  Colonel  David  Boyd.  —  Colonel  David  Boyd  was  a 
cadet  of  the  Kilmarnock  family.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
1609,  Conn  O'Neil,  with  the  consent  of  sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, granted  to  colonel  David  Boyd  the  towntand  of 
Ballymacharret,  with  one  parcel  of  land  without  the 
woods,  called  Stranmorc,  in  the  parish  of  Knockcolom- 
chille,  in  Upper  Claneboy,  bounded  between  the  river 
fft  Bellas t,  and  the  water  of  Stracharean,  and  the 


townland  called  Ballymurty — To  hold  of  the  said  Conn 
O'Neale,  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  yielding  the  rent  of  £2  yearly,  together 
with  the  rent  reserved  to  the  king,  as  it  is  due  out  of 
other  townlands,  reserving  to  the  said  Conn  the  right  of 
patronage  of  the  kirk  of  Glencolumchillc,  within  the 
parish  whereof  the  said  lands  lie.  These  lands  came 
afterwards  by  conveyance  into  the  possession  of  James 
Cathcart,  and  passed  from  the  latter  to  James  Hamilton, 
lord  Clannaboy,  before  the  year  1623. — In/mutton  of 
1623 ;  Ulster  Inquisitions,  Down,  No.  40,  Car.  I. 

30 'Livery  of  settin. — "This  livery  of  seisin,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "is  no  other  than  the  pure  fcodal  investiture,  or 
delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of  the  land  or  tenement, 
which  was  held  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  dona- 
tion."— Commentaries,  book  ii.,  c  2.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  Livery  is  something  given  out  at  stated  times,  and 
in  stated  quantities,  as  clothes  of  a  certain  pattern  to  dis- 
tinguish the  servants  or  adherents  of  the  donor,  or  the 
supply  of  victuals  or  horse  provender  to  which  certain 
members  of  the  household  were  entitled.  Seisin  is  pro- 
bably of  Celtic  origin,  from  the  Gaelic  word  sas,  to  lay 
hold  of,  to  fix,  or  adhere  to. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology. 

*^  Dated  lid  August,  1606. — This  grant  was  made  by 
indenture,  conveying  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  for  the 
consideration  of  £31 7,  the  "four  townlands  01  Ballyna- 
doulaghan,  Bally nalessan,  Ballycorraghan,  and  Ballyna- 
carney,  alias  Drumbricklan,  in  Slut  McNcales,  with  the 
appurtenances,  courts  lcet,  and  royalties,  as  also  all  the 
timber,  trees,  woods,  underwoods,  and  all  other  trees 
lying,  being,  or  growing  within  the  country  called  Slut 
McNcales  and  the  Kelly  s  country,  and  they  having  liberty 
to  take  by  digging,  burning,  or  in  any  other  way  whatso- 
ever most  beneficial  to  their  interest  (preserving  the  liberty 
of  the  tenants  to  cut  all  kinds  of  Umber,  oak  excepted, 
necessary  for  their  buildings,  and  that  they  shall  have  in- 
gress and  egress  and  regress  thro'  all  the  lands  granted  to 
Con  by  James  Hamilton,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and 
carrying  away  the  woods  and  underwoods,  to  any  place 
they  think  proper,  cither  by  river,  land,  or  sea,  and  that 
they  may  remain,  converse  {?),  or  build  houses  on  any 
of  the  lands,  for  the  better  enabling  them  to  dispose  of 
said  woods,  and  that  they  shall  have  power  to  dig,  re- 
move, and  on  the  said  lands — To  hold  to 
the  said  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of 
the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  the  castle  of  Car- 
rickfergus  in  free  and  common  soccage,  as  said  Con  doth, 
and  should  hold  the  same,  yielding  to  the  king  2  [M>unds 
sterling,  being  part  of  Con  O'Neale's  rent  which  he 
yields  to  the  king  out  of  his  whole  lands." — Inquisition 
of  1623. 

41  John  Cashan,— In  December,  1607,  sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery enfeoffed  John  Cashan.  or  M 'Hassan,  of  the  lands 
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attorneys,  took  and  gave  livery  of  seizin ;  accordingly  this  much  encouraged  the  plantation,  which 
began  in  May  this  year.  Likewise  the  said  Mr.  Hamilton  (as  he  had  done  to  Con)  by  deed  dated 
next  day  after  that  conveyance  to  Con,  viz.,  on  the  7th  November,  1605,  grants  to  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  divers  temporal  and  spiritual  (as  they  call  them)  lands  in  Clanneboys  and  Great  Ardes, 
thus  part  of  the  trust  and  covenants  in  the  tripartite  indenture  was  performed  to  him.**  So  Sir  Hugh 


of  Ballynacroie,  which  he  held  in  1623,  la  1629,  Hugh 
M'Cashan  (probably  a  son  of  John,  and  named  after  sir 
Hugh  Montgomery)  held  the  lands  of  Ballygrangc,  alias 
Kilmanagh,  in  the  parish  of  Gray  Abbey.  This  is  stated 
in  the  grant  of  sir  Hugh  to  his  second  son,  James  Mont- 
gomery.   See  also  Inquisitions,  Down,  No.  75,  Car.  I. 

43  Was  performed  to  him. — "The  jury  find  a  feofment 
made  by  James  Hamilton  to  Hugh  Montgomery,  dated 
7th  November,  tertio  Jacobi,  of  the  towns  and  lands 
of  Ballykencade,  Ballygortgribbe,  Ballytullochbrackanc, 
Ballymylough,  and  Ballyncmony,  in  the  territory  of  Upper 
Clancboys  ;  also  the  moiety  or  one  half  of  the  residue  of 
the  said  country  or  territories  of  Upper  Clancboy  and 
Great  Ardes,  which  the  king  by  pattcnt,  dated  the  5th  of 
November  anno  regni  tertio,  granted  to  James  Hamilton 
for  ever,  and  the  moiety  of  the  residue  of  all  other  castles, 
manors,  tec,  in  the  Upper  Clancboy  and  Great  Ardes,  of 
which  Neal  M'Brieu  Fertagh  O'Neale,  or  his  father  Brien 
Fertagh  O'Neale  were  in  their  lives  seued,  or  out  of  which 
they  received  any  rents,  duties,  or  cuttings,  and  which  are 
granted  to  James  Hamilton  by  said  patent.  This  grant 
which  is  given  at  length  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623,  con- 
cludes as  follows:— "And  also  James  Hamilton  did  grant 
to  Hugh  Montgomery,  one  market  at  Greyabbey  every 
Friday,  and  one  Fair  on  St.  Luke's  day  and  two  days 
after,  with  Court  of  Tie  Powder,  liberty  to  make  chases, 
warrens,  &c,  in  the  moiety  of  the  premises  granted  with 
the  moiety  of  other  privileges  granted  to  him  by  the  king, 
and  one  court  leet  to  be  held  within  the  territory  of  Great 
Ards,  and  one  court  leet  to  be  held  within  the  territory  of 
Clancboy,  with  all  profits  and  advantages  thereto  apper- 
taining, and  also  several  courts  in  the  said  moiety  of  the 
said  premises  by  these  patents  granted,  to  inquire  of  all 
such  matters  as  in  courts  barons,  within  the  realms  of  Eng. 
land  and  Ireland,  and  to  hold  pleas  every  Thursday  from 
three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  of  all  such  matters,  debts, 
covenants,  tres|>asses,  accounts  and  contracts  whatsoever, 
which  in  debt  or  damage  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  40 
shillings,  made  due  or  perpetrated  in  any  hundreth,  l>arony, 
manor,  place,  town,  village,  hamlet,  or  borough,  within 
the  said  moiety  of  the  said  country  or  territory  by  these 
patents  granted  to  the  said  Sir  Hugh,  his  heirs,  or  assigns 
by  his  and  their  writing  shall  assign  and  declare;  and  all 
profits  arising  therefrom— to  hold  to  the  said  sir  Hugh, 
his  heirs,  and  assigns  for  ever  (except  as  before  excepted) 
as  fully  as  was  granted  to  the  said  James  Hamilton,  of  the 
king,  as  of  the  castle  of  Canickfergus,  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  at  the  rent  oi£$2  ,0s  Irish  payable  to  the  king, 
&c ,  to  find  two  able  horsemen  and  an  half,  and  six  foot- 
men, well  armed  for  40  days  to  serve  the  chief  governor  at 
hostings  in  Ulster,  with  covenants  for  payments,  &c, 
livery  and  seizin. — Inquisition  of  1623.  The  court 
of  Pie  Powder  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  fair, 
and  was  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  settling 


of  justice  (as  the  circumstances  required  it  to  be),  for  it 
was  intended  to  arrange  difficulties  between  parties  who 
had  come  from  distant  places  to  attend  the  fair,  and  whose 
occupation  of  pedlars,  or  travelling  merchants,  required 
that  immediate  jurisdiction  should  in  all  cases  be  had.  It 
was  usual,  therefore,  for  transgressors  to  be  arrested,  the 
cause  tried,  and  judgment  given  in  the  space  of  one  hour. 
Respecting  the  name  and  the  object  of  this  court  Daines 
Barrington  has  the  following  remark: — "  I  cannot  but  here 
take  notice  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  Pipovoder  seems 
to  be  mistaken  by  most  of  the  writers  upon  the  law,  who 
derive  it  from  pes putverisatus,  or  duMy  foot;  now  pied 
fuldreuux,  in  old  French,  signifies  a  Pedlar,  who  gets  his 
livelihood  by  vending  his  goods  where  he  can,  without  any 
certain  or  fixed  residence.  In  the  burrow  Ittivs  of  Scotland 
an  alien  merchant  is  called  pied  puldreaux,  and  likewise 
a  tie  farand  man,  or  a  man  who  frequents  fairs;  the  court 
of  Pi/xnoder  is,  therefore,  to  determine  disputes  between 
those  who  resort  to  fairs,  and  these  kind  of  pedlars,  who 
generally  attend  them." — Observations  on  the  more  ancient 
Statutes,  p.  423.  The  following  is  Skene's  account  of  the  * 
institution:— "  Pede-pitlvcrosus,  ane  French  word,  pied 

chand,  o'r  cremar  (German  i^mer,^  dealer  or  trader), 
quha  hes  na  ccrtainc  dwelling-place,  quhair  the  dust  may 
be  dicht  from  his  feet  or  scnone.  To  quhom  justice 
shuld  be  summarilie  ministred  within  three  rlowinges 
and  ebbingsof  the  sea.  Ane  pedder  is  called  ane  merchand, 
or  cremar,  quha  beirs  ane  pack  or  creame  (the  German 
tram,  'wares,'  or  *  commodities')  upon  his  back,  quha  are 
called  bcirares  of  the  puddill  by  the  Scottcsmen  in  the 
rcalmc  of  Polonia,  quhair  I  saw  ane  great  multitude  in  the 
town  of  Cracowia  anno  Dom.  1569."— De  Verborum 
Significatione,  at  the  end  of  Skene's  Laws  and  AcUs,  foL, 
Edinb.,  1597,  as  quoted  by  Soane  in  his  Nno  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  and  Book  of  the  Months,  voL  iL,  pp.  161 -2, 
note, — Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  vol  ii.,  p.  322;  John- 
son, Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  edited  by  H.  J. 
Todd.  The  court  leet  was  another  franchise  or  privilege 
conveyed  by  the  terms  of  this  grant.  Leet  is  the  Dutch 
laet,  a  peasant  tenant,  subject  of  a  certain  jurisdiction ; 
lact-banke,  the  court  of  the  tenants,  eourt-leet.  In  Eng- 
land court-lcet  is  the  court  of  the  copyhold  tenants  op- 
posed to  court-banm,  that  of  the  freeholders  of  the  manor, 
copyhold  or  lease  being  a  servile  tenure. — Wedgewood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  324.  Co  well, 
as  quoted  in  Latham's  Johnson' 's  Dictionary,  says  of  the 
word  leet  that  "it  secmeth  to  have  grown  from  the  Saxon 
Lethe,  which  was  a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapentake 
or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or  four  of  them,  otherwise 
called  tkirshing,  and  contained  the  third  part  of  a  province  or 
shire;  these  jurisdictions,  one  and  other,  be  now  abolished 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  county  court. "  Blackstone,  in 
his  Commentaries,  book  ir.,  c  1 9,  says  "the  other  general 
business  of  the  ket  and  tourns  was  to  present  by  jury  all 
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returned  from  Dublin,  and  (as  hereafter  shall  be  said)  taking  possession,  he  went  forthwith  to 
Braidstane,  and  engaged  planters  to  dwell  thereon. 

Now,  on  the  whole  matter  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  transactions  with  and  for  Con  O'Neil, 
the  benefits  done  to  him  will  appear  very  considerable,  as  the  bringing  them  to  pass  was  very  costly 
and  difficult,  as  followeth,  viz., — Con  (by  the  said  transporting  and  mediation  for  him)  had  escaped 
the  eminent  danger  of  losing  both  his  life  and  estate ;  because,  by  the  said  inquest  against  him,  his 
said  words  (and  perhaps  his  commands  too)  were  proved  fully  enough ;  or  they  might  have  been  en- 
tered therein,  and  also  managed  (in  future)  so  dexterously  by  the  covetors  of  benefit  arising  out  of 
the  forfeitures,  as  to  make  him  guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  Queen,  which  (by  law  in  Ireland)  is 
treason.    Moreover,  Con's  title  was  bad,  because  imprimis  by  act  of  Parliament/3  in  Ireland,  i  ith 


crimes  wtntsocvcrtli.it  happened  within  their  jurisdiction; 
and  not  only  to  prevent,  but  also  to  punish,  all  trivial  mis- 
demeanors." In  early  Saxon  times,  however,  these 
assemblies  were  held,  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing the  frankpledge*  or  bonds,  entered  into  mutually  among 
each  other  by  freemen,  "to  see  each  man  of  their  pledge 
forthcoming  at  all  times  to  answer  the  transgression  com- 
mitted by  any  gone  away,  so  that  whosoever  offended,  it  was 
forthwith  inquired  in  what  pledge  he  was  and  those  of  that 
pledge  either  produced  him  within  thirty -one  days,  or  made 
satisfaction  for  his  offence." — Wishaw,  Law  Dictionary. 
■This  view  of  frankpledge,  resembled  an  early  Irish  custom, 
or  arrangement  known  as  Kincogish,  so  called  from  Cin, 
'crime,'  'debt,'  'liability,'  and  comhfogus,  'kindred,'  or 
'  relations.'  By  the  Brehon  law,  the  tribe  was  collectively 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  any  of  its  mcmt>ers.  By  the 
nth  Edward  IV.,c.  4,  this  Irish  custom  of  Kineogish  was 
made  law.  the  statute  binding  every  head  of  every  clan, 
and  every  representative  of  every  family,  to  bring  forward 
for  punishment  any  member  of  that  sept,  or  of  that  family, 
convicted  of  crime.  This  statute,  which  seems  to  have  lain 
dormant  from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  was  put  in  force 
against  the  Tories  after  the  Restoration.  Marcus  Trevor, 
first  viscount  Dungannon,  concludes  a  letter  to  sir  (jeorge 
Rawdon,  written  on  the  8th  December,  1 666,  as  follows : — 
"I  had  like  to  have  forgot  informing  you  that  my  lord- 
lieutenant  and  council  are  determined  now  to  put  in  practice 
the  ancient  custom  of  Kincogisk  against  these  Tories,  which 
will  certainly  reduce  them,  or  root  out  their  whole  gene- 
ration. "  The  writer  did  not  probably  know  of  the  statute 
when  he  thus  speaks  of  the  executive  as  about  to  revive  an 
Irish  Custom.  —  The  Rawdon  Papers,  p.  225.  See  also 
Spenser's  View  of  Ireland,  p.  45 1;  and  Prendergast's 
Cromuxllian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  169,  note.  Another 
power  or  privilege  conferred  by  the  terms  of  the  foregoing 
KTont  from  Hamilton  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  that  of 
making  free  chase  and  warren.  A  chase,  from  the  French 
chasu,  was  a  large  extent  of  woody  ground  lying  open  and 
specially  intended  for  such  wild  animals  as  were  hunted  for 
amusement.  It  was  less  than  a  forest,  but  larger  than  a 
park.  Only  the  king  could  own  a  forest,  whilst  any  of  his 
subjects,  on  whom  toe  right  was  conferred,  might  hold  a 
chase.  It  was  not  enclosed  like  a  park,  and  differed  from 
the  latter  "in  that  a  man  may  have  a  chase  in  another 
man's  ground  as  well  as  in  his  own;  being  indeed  the 
liberty  of  keeping  licasts  of  chase,  or  royal  game,  therein, 
protected  even  from  the  owners  of  the  land,  with  a  power 


of  hunting  them  thereon."  Fret  warren, — from  the  old 
high  German  Grwar,  'security' — "is  a  franchise  conferred 
as  the  phrase  implies,  for  the  preservation  or  custody  of 
beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which,  being  fera  natures, 
every  one  had  a  natural  right  to  kill  as  he  could;  and  this 
franchise  gave  the  grantee  a  sole  and  exclusive  power  of 
killing  such  game,  as  far  as  his  warren  extended." — 
Wishaw,  Lara  Dictionary,  pp.  57,  334.  We  have  the 
following  illustrations  of  this  term  quoted  in  Richardson's 
JVew  English  Dictionary: — "  Fulvius  Herpinus  was  the 
first  inventor  of  warrens  as  it  were  for  winkles,  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  within  the  territorie  of  Tarquiny,  a  little 
before  the  civile  war  re  with  1'ompey  the  Great." — Phile- 
mon Holland's  Translation  of  IHinie,  Book  ix.,  c  56. 
"Whereas  in  parks  and  warrens,  we  have  nothing  else 
than  either  the  keepers  and  warrcners  lodge,  or  at  least 
manor  place  of  the  cheef  lord  and  owner  of  the  soile." 
Iiolinshcd,  Description  of  England,  book  ii.,  c.  18. 

41  Act  of  Parliament. — This  celebrated  Act,  which  was 
passed  nearly  two  years  after  Shane  O'Neill's  death,  pro- 
vides "  that  all  the  lords,  captains,  and  people  of  Ulster 
sliall  be  from  henceforth  severed,  exempted,  and  cut  off 
from  all  rule  and  authorytieof  O'Neyle,  and  shall  onclyde- 
jiend  upon  your  imperiall  crowne  of  England,  and  yeild 
to  the  same  their  subjection,  obedience,  and  service  for 
ever."  The  following  enumeration  of  the  lords  and  cap- 
tains of  Ulster  at  the  date  of  this  Act,  together  with  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  to  hold  their  estates,  will  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  Irish  history : — "  And  where 
divers  of  the  lords  and  captains  of  Ulster,  as  the  sept  of 
the  Neles,  which  possesseth  the  count rey  of  Clanebay, 
O'Cahan,  MacGwylin,  the  inliabitants  of  the  Glynnes, 
which  hath  been  sometime  the  Ixaron  Missett's  (Bisset's) 
lands  and  of  late  usurped  by  the  Scots,  whereof  James 
MacConell  (Macdonnell)  did  call  himsclfc  lord  and  con- 
queror ;  MacGynes,  O'Hanlon,  Hugh  MacNcilc  More; 
the  fourc  scptes  of  the  MacMahouns,  MacKyvan, 
and  MacCan,  hath  hecn  at  the  commaundemente  of 
the  said  traytour  Shane  O'Neile,  in  this  sharpe  and 
trayterous  wane  by  him  levied  against  your  Majcstie,  your 
crowne  and  dignttie.  .  .  .  And  albeit  that  the  said 
lords  and  captains  be  not  able  to  iustifie  themselves  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  for  the  undutifull  adhering  to  lliat  said 
traytour  O'Xeile,  in  the  execution  of  his  false  and  tray- 
terous attempts  against  your  Majestie,  your  crown,  and 
dignitie,  yet  naving  regard  to  his  great  tyranny  which  he 
used  over  them,  and  the  mistrust  of  your  Majesties  earnest 
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Elizabeth,  Shane  O'Neil,"  who  had  engaged  all  Ulster  in  rebellion,  being  killed  by  Alex.  Oge 
M'Connell,  (so  the  statutes  sur-names  the  M'DonneIl,«)  the  whole  sept  of  O'Neil  were  all  attainted 
of  treason,  and  the  whole  country  of  Clanneboys,  and  the  hereditaments  belonging  to  them,  or  any 
of  their  kinsmen  and  adherents  (besides  Shane's  patrimony  in  Tireowen),  now  vested  in  the  Queen's 
actual  possession,  and  did  lawfully  descend  to  King  James,  and  was  his  right  as  wearing  the  Crown.*6 
And  Con's  title  being  but  a  claim  by  tanestry,  whereby  a  man  at  full  years  is  to  be  chosen  and 
preferred  to  the  estate  (during  his  life)  before  a  boy,  and  an  uncle  before  a  nephew-heir  under  age, 
whose  grandfather  survived  the  father ;  and  so  many  times  they  preferred  persons,  and  their  de- 


following  of  the  warrc,  to  deliver  them  from  his  tyrannical 
bondage,  as  you  have  now  most  graciously  and  honourably 
done,  wee  must  think,  that  rather  fear,  than  any  good  de- 
votion, moved  the  most  part  of  them,  to  stand  so  long  of  his 
side,  which  is  partly  verified  in  that,  that  many  of  them  came 
in  to  your  Majesties  said  tlcputic,  long  before  the  death  of 
the  sayd  traytour,  and  that  after  his  decease,  Tirrclaghe 
Lcynaghe,  whom  the  countrcy  had  elected  to  lie  O'Ncile, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  said  lords  and  captains  came  of 
their  ownc  voluntarie  accord,  into  the  presence  of  your 
Majesties  said  depntie,  being  then  in  Ulster,  and  there, 
with  signs  and  tokens  of  great  repentance,  did  humbly 
submit  themselves,  their  lives  and  lands,  unto  your 
majesties  hands,  craving  your  mercy  and  favour  with 
solemne  oathes,  and  humble  submission  in  writing, 
never  to  swerve  from  that  their  professed  loyaltie  and 
fidelitie  to  your  imperial!  crowne  of  England.  And, 
therefore,  we,  your  Majesties  ancient,  obedient,  true,  and 
faithfull  subjects  of  this  your  realm  of  Ireland,  with 
these  your  strayed  and  new  reconciled  people,  fleeing  now 
under  the  wings  of  your  grace  and  mercy,  as  their  onely 
refuge,  most  humbly  and  lowly  make  our  humble  petition 
unto  your  most  excellent  Majestic,  that  it  would  please 
the  same  to  behold  with  your  pitiful!  eyes  the  long-endured 
miserie  of  your  said  strayed  people,  and  rather  with  casie 
remission  than  with  due  correction,  to  look  unto  their 
offences  past,  and  not  onely  to  extend  to  them  your  gra- 
cious pardon  of  their  lives,  but  also  ...  to  grant 
unto  them  such  portions  of  their  sayd  several  countries  to 
live  on  by  English  tenure  and  profitable  reservations  as  to 
your  Majestic  shall  seem  good  and  convenient  ;  in  the 
distribution  whereof  your  Highnessc  sayd  deputie  (sir 
Henry  Sidney)  is  best  able  to  enfortn  your  Majestic,  as 
one,  which  by  great  search  and  travayle,  doth  know  the 
quantity  of  the  sayd  countrcys,  the  nature  of  the  soyles, 
the  quality  of  the  people,  the  divcrsilie  of  their  lynages, 
and  which  of  them  hath  best  deserved  your  Majesties 
favour  to  be  extended  in  this  bchalfc,  "—/risk  Statutes,  voL 
i.,  p.  335- 

**  Shane  CtNeilL — Shane  O'Neill,  son  of  Con  first 
earl  of  Tyrone,  was  sumamcd  an  diomais,  'of  the  rride,' 
or  'Ambition,'  liut  was  more  familiarly  known  as  Shane 
DonghaUeek,  because  of  his  having  been  fostered  with  the 
O'Donncllys. 

45  The  Af'Donnetl. — The  surname  of  Macdonncll  is 
pronounced  in  Gaelic  like  Macconnell,  and  English  writers 
generally  spelled  it  according  to  the  sound.  This  Alexander 
Macdonnell  was  sumamcd  Oge  or  'young,'  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father,  also  named  Alexander.  The  latter 
was  lord  of  Isla  and  Cantire,  and  left  seven  sons,  of 
whom  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  text  was  second, 


and  the  renowned  Sorley  Boy  the  seventh.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  slaying  of 
Shane  O'Neill  by  the  MacdonncLs,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1567,  near  Cushcndun,  see  Ulster  journal  of  Arc  horology, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  139 — 41. 

44  At  wearing  the  ervtvn. — The  following  clause  in  the 
eleventh  of  Elisabeth  had  put  the  queen  into  actual  posses- 
sion of  all  the  lands  in  Ulster  : — "  be  it  enacted  . 
That  your  Majcstie,  your  heyers  and  successors,  shall  have, 
hold,  possesse,  and  enjoy,  as  in  the  right  of  your  imperial 
crown  of  England,  the  countrey  of  Tyrone,  the  countrcy 
of  Claneboy,  the  countrcy  of  Kryne,  called  O'Cahans 
countrey,  the  countrcy  of  the  Rowtc,  called  MacGwylins 
countrey,  the  countrcy  and  lordship  of  the  Glynnes, 
usurped  by  the  Scots  'he  countrcy  of  Iveagh,  called 
MacGenncs  countrcy,  the  countrcy  of  Orre,  called 
O'Hanlons  countrcy,  the  countrey  of  the  Fues,  called 
Hugh  MacNcyle  Mores  countrey,  the  countries  of  Ferny, 
Irecl,  Loghty,  and  Dartalry,  called  the  MacMahons 
countrcys  the  countrey  of  the  Troo,  called  Mac  Kynans 
countrcy,  and  the  countrcy  of  Clancanny,  called  Mackans 
countrcy,  and  all  the  honours,  manors,  castles,  lands, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  whatsoever  they  be, 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid, 
or  to  their  kinsmen  or  adherents,  in  any  of  the  count  reys 
or  territories  l>efore  specified,  and  that  all  and  singular 
the  premises  with  their  appurtenances  shall  l>e  forthwith 
invested  with  the  rcall  and  actual  possession  of  your  Ma- 
jestic, your  hcyrcs,  and  successors  for  ever. " — Irish  Statutet, 
voL  i.,  p.  336.  The  Ilth  of  Elizabeth  was  a  ready  wea- 
pon in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Chichester  and  Davics, 
who  did  not  fail  to  wield  it  with  terrible  effect  against 
such  native  Irish  proprietors  as  could  be  implicated  in 
rcMlion.  The  latter  foolishly  supposed  that  pardons 
granted  from  the  crown  subsequently  to  that  Act  secured 
them  against  its  consequences  ;  but  it  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  countries  mentioned  therein  were  always  in 
actual  |K>ssession  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors, and  all  living  under  them,  had  no  estate  what- 
ever in  the  lands,  and  were  |>ennitted  to  remain  there 
simply  on  sufferance.  This  interpretation  enabled  Chi- 
chester and  Davics  to  come  to  the  relief  of  their  royal 
master,  lieset  as  James  then  was  by  a  host  of  greedy  Scot- 
tish courtiers,  and  a  rout  of  common  people,  who  had 
followed  him  across  the  Tweed  in  such  multitudes,  that 
their  presence,  by  over-crowding,  endangered  the  public 
health  of  London.  Uy  the  uthof  Elizabeth,  James  could 
afford  to  l>c  munificent  in  his  grants  of  lands  in  Ulster  to 
his  Scottish  friends,  and  the  Tatter  in  turn  relieved  him 
from  the  pressure  by  carrying  off  vast  numliers  to  plant 
on  their  newly-acquired  Irish  estates. — Mechan,  Fate 
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cendants,  intnided  by  strong  hands,  and  extruded  the  true  lineal  heir."  And  Con's  immediate 
predecessors,  Brian  Fortagh  O'Neill,  &c,  Con's  reputed  grandfather,  and  father,  were  intruders  (as 
himself  also  was)  into  the  Queen's  right  and  possession,  in  those  troublesome  times  especially, 
whilst  Hugh  O'Neill,  whom  the  Queen  restored  to  his  predecessor's  possessions,  and  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tireowen  (alias  TireogerH8  in  Irish  speech),  rebelled  and  ravaged  over  all  Ulster,  and  most 
other  parts  in  Ireland,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  year  of  the  Queen's  reign,  of  whose  death  he  had 
not  heard  till  he  had  submitted  himself  prisoner  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Chichester,  in  Mellefont* 


and  Fortunes  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrant  and  Tyrconnd, 
p.  285. 

40  True  lineal  heir. — We  have  here,  in  a  few  words, 
a  correct  account  of  (he  Irish  tanist  law,  which  was 
occasionally  cruel  in  its  operations  hut,  as  a  general  role, 
answered  the  purposes  of  its  adoption  very  well.  The 
history  of  every  county  in  Ireland  would  probably  afford 
illustrations  of  the  evils  of  the  tanist  law,  as  well  as  of 
its  advantages.  lu  almost  every  instance,  however)  it  was 
found  to  operate  for  the  advantage  of  the  clan  in  general, 
and  the  depression  of  the  lineal  heirs.  Thus,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Sorley  Boy  Macdonncll  succeeded  as 
chief  of  the  Ulster  Scots,  although  his  elder  brother  J  antes 
who  died  in  1565,  left  sons  whose  claims  to  the  position 
were  backed  up,  but  in  vain,  by  the  English  authorities. 
And  Randall  Macdonnell,  who  became  first  carl  of  Antrim, 
although  he  assisted  zealously  in  setting  aside  Celtic  cus- 
toms, must  have  nevertheless  taken  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  tanist  law,  when,  early  in  1605,  he  appeared 
before  James  I.  as  representative  of  the  Antrim  M  action - 
uclLs,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  soas  of  his  elder  brother, 
sir  James,  who  died  in  1601. 

4*  Earl  0/  Ttrtogrti.  —  Tir-Eoghain,  'the  country 
of  Eoghan'  so  called  from  Eoghan  (pronounced  Owen), 
son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whose  descendants, 
called  the  Ctnd-Eeghain,  or  Race  of  Owen,  gave  name 
to  Inis-Eoghain  or  Inishowen,  and  in  process  of  time, 
occupied  a  large  tract  of  Ulster,  which  was  subsequently 
divided  into  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh.  Hugh 
O'Neill,  last  earl  of  Tyrone,  of  the  first  creation,  was  the 
son  of  Fcrdoragh,  and  grandson  of  Conn,  first  earl  of 
Tyrone.  On  the  murder  of  his  father,  by  Shane 
O'Neill,  Hugh,  as  a  young  orphan  nobleman,  was  pro- 
tected  by  the  state,  and  resided  during  some  years  in 
London.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  during  Des- 
mond's rebellion  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  that  he  received  from  the  Ex- 
chequer a  yearly  allowance  of  one  thousand  merks. 
Whilst  bearing  himself  loyally  in  outward  appearance 
to  the  Government,  he  wxs  secretly  making  arrangements 
at  least  as  early  as  1592,  to  assume  the  name  and  position 
of  The  O'Xeill  in  Ulster.  He  soon  afterwards  threw  off 
the  mask  and  entered  upon  that  terrible  conflict  with  the 
English  power  which  reduced  Ulster  to  a  wilderness,  and 
ended  in  the  extinction  of  his  family  and  name  as  a 
governing  power  in  the  North.  For  an  account  of  his 
temporary  restoration  by  James  I.,  see  p.  24,  sutWa. 
Fyne*  Moryson,  who  has  written  an  account  of  Hugh 
O'Neill's  rebellion,  describes  him  as  a  man  of  "mean 
stature,  but  strong  in  body,  able  to  endure  lalwurs,  watching, 
and  hard  fare ;  being  withal  industrious  and  active,  valiant, 
aflable,  and  apt  in  the  management  of  great  aHairs ;  and 


of  a  high,  dissembling,  subtle,  and  profound  wit ;  so  as 
many  deemed  him  born  either  for  the  great  good  or  ill 

of  his  country." — Ulster  Journal,  voL  ii,  p.  5. 

*  Mtlltfont.  —  The  author  erroneously  states  that 
O'Neill's  submission  was  made  to  "  lord-deputy  Chi- 
chester,' the  latter  not  being  appointed  deputy  until 
February,  1603-4.  The  submission  was  made  to  lord- 
deputy  Mountjoy  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1602, 
Monntjoy  received  private  intelligence  of  the  Queen's 
dangerous  illness,  and,  anxious  to  bring  the  rebellion  to  a 
close  as  speedily  as  possible,  sent  sir  William  Godolphin 
and  sir  Garret  Moore  to  O'Neili,  with  a  protection  for 
his  safe  conduct,  dated  Tredagh  (Orogheda),  24th  March, 
1602-3.  On  the  27th,  sir  Garret  Moore  rode  to  Tul- 
loghogc,  near  Dungannon,  and  had  an  interview  with 
O'Neill,  and  on  the  29th  sir  William  Godolphin  presented 
him  with  the  lord-deputy's  safeguard  or  protection. 
O'Neill  met  Mountjoy  the  next  day  at  Mellifont,  five 
miles  north-west  from  Droghcda,  in  Louth,  and  surren- 
dered himself  on  hi*  knees.  On  the  31st  of  March,  he 
in  ule  his  submission,  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
a-s«sjiblage.  In  a  tract  now  very  rare,  written  by  Thomas 
Gainsforde,  O'Neill's  submission  is  represented  as  abject  in 
the  extreme.  "At  his  first  entrance  into  the  roome,  euen  at 
the  threshold  of  the  doore,  hec  prostrated  himselfe  grouel- 
ing  to  the  earth,  with  such  a  deiectcd  countenance,  that 
the  standcrs  by  were  amazed,  and  my  lord-deputy  himselfe 
had  much  adoc  to  remember  the  worke  in  hand.  For 
.whether  the  sight  of  so  many  captaines  and  gentlemen  ; 
whether  ashamed  of  himselfe,  when  he  saw  such  a  number 
of  his  own  nation  spectators  of  his  wrctchedncssc ;  whether 
the  consideration  of  his  fortunes,  that  had  thus  embased 
him  contrary  to  expectations  ;  whether  the  view  of  my  lord 
to  be  his  judge,  whom  once  hee  reputed  to  be  at  his  mercy ; 
whether  hee  repented  this  course  of  submission,  and  dege- 
nerating begging  of  life,  when  a  noble  death  had  beene 
both  honourable,  and  the  determiner  of  misery  ;  or  whe- 
ther man's  naturall  imperfection,  to  bee  confounded  and 
altred  with  affliction,  depressed  his  spirits,  I  know  not, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  dcplorablcst  sights  that  eucr  I  saw : 
and  to  looke  vpon  such  a  person,  the  author  of  so  much 
trouble,  and  so  formerly  glorious,  so  detected,  would  have 
wrought  mnnv  changes  in  the  stoutest  heart,  and  did  no 
doubt  at  this  instant  raise  a  certaine  commissc  ration  in  his 
greatest  aducrsary.  After  a  while  the  deputy  bcokned  him 
to  come  nccre ;  belicuc  it,  hec  arose ;  but  with  such  degrees 
of  humility,  as  if  misfortune  had  taught  him  cunning  to 
grace  his  aduersity.  For  hee  passed  not  two  steps  before 
hee  yeelded  to  a  new  prostitution,  which  mi^ht  well  bee 
called  a  grouelling  to  the  ground,  and  so,  by  diuided  cere, 
monies,  fell  on  his  knees  beginning  an  apology  for  some 
of  bis  actions,  but  at  euery  word -confessing  in  how  many 
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The  said  Brian,  Neil,  and  Con,  so  intruding  into  Clanneboys  and  the  Great  Ardes,  in  those  days  of 
general  confusion,  and  (for  peace  sake)  winked  at,  they  continued  their  possession,  and  at  some 
tiroes  more  avowedly  (by  reason  of  the  fewness  and  weakness  of  the  English  garrisons)  did  take  up 
rents,  cuttings,50  duties,  and  cesses,51  coshering"  also  upon  their  underlings,  being  therein  assisted 
by  their  kindred  and  followers,  whom  they  kept  in  pay,  as  soldiers,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions 
(when  required)  to  serve  him. 


treasons  hee  had  plunged  himselfe,  offending  God  and  her 
Maiesly,  how  hec  had  abused  her  fauours,  disturbed  her 
kingdom,  disobeyed  her  lawes,  wronged  her  subjects, 
abandoned  all  ciuility,  and  wrapped  himselfe  in  the  uery 
tamers  of  destruction  ;  so  that  nothing  remained,  but  to 
flic  to  the  refugeof  her  princely  clemency,  which  had  so  often 
restored  both  his  life  and  honour.  1  Iccre  my  lord-deputy 
intercepted  his  oratory,  with  disclaiming  all  circumlocu- 
tion, or  defence  of  the  course*  he  had  so  disorderly  under- 
taken ;  nay,  he  would  not  hcare  a  word  of  justifying  his 
dejxendancy  on  Spaine,  or  admission  of  that  enmity  to- 
wards England,  withall  applying  some  instructions  worthy 
of  so  great  a  commanders  name,  intermingled  with  re- 
prehensions full  of  authority  and  eloquence,  he  admitted 
nim  to  stand  ncerer,  and  (after  an  hourc  or  more)  gave  him 
leaue  to  he  couered,  using  him  with  honourable  respect, 
both  at  his  bord  and  priuate  conferences,  and  so  within 
two  daies  brought  him  as  a  trophe  of  his  uictories  into 
Dublin,  with  a  full  resolution  to  carry  him  into  England, 
and  present  him  to  her  Maiestie." — Pp.  40,  41.  The 
full  title  of  this  Tract  is  as  follows: — The  True  Exem- 
plary, and  Remarkable  History  of  the  Earle  of  Tirone: 
Wherein  the  manner  of  his  first  preemption,  affrighting 
both  England  and  Ireland  with  his  awn  and  the  King  of 
Spain's  forces,  and  the  misery  of  his  ensuing  detectbti, 
downefall,  and  titter  banishment,  is  truly  related :  Not 
from  the  report  of  others,  or  collection  of  authors,  but  by 
him  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  fearfull  wretchednesse 
and  ft  mill  extirpation.  Written  by  T.  C,  Esquire. 
Jj/ndon,  Printed  by  G.  P.  jor  Ralph  Rownthvssitt,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Floure-de-Lucc  and  Crowne, 
in  Paule's  Church-yard.  1619.  (iatnsfordc's  Life  of 
Tirone,  although  curious  in  some  rcs|>ccts,  is  to  be  read 
with  caution.  He  appears  to  have  been  Init  a  political 
pamphleteer  who  wrote  courageously  on  the  winning  side. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  curious  old  play, 
entitled  The  Siege  of  Trtdagh,  in  which  he  introduces 
himself  and  the  carl  of  Tyrone  among  the  dramatis 
persona.  — MS.  Notes  of  William  Pinkerton,  Esq. 

^  Cuttings. — Cuttings  were  taxes  imposed  by  Irish 
chieftains  on  their  vassals  to  meet  sudden  or  extraordinary 
emergencies,  and  were  felt  to  be  the  more  grievous  because 
unexpected.  The  word  cutt  is  still  applied  in  many  coun- 
try districts,  although  inappropriately,  to  the  cess  raised 
for  county  purposes.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  quoted  in  Richardson's  English  Dictionary, 
that  the  ancient  cutting  was  a  formidable  impost Se- 
condly, by  imposing  continual  taxes  and  tallages  worse 
than  irisk  cuttings,  being  sometimes  the  tenth,  sometimes 
the  fifth,  sometimes  the  third,  sometimes  the  moiety 
of  all  the  goods  both  of  the  clergy  anil  laity.  "—State 
Tritls,  anno  1607. 

J-  Cesses.—  Probably  identical  with  test  or  assess,  from 
assess*,  to  impose  a  tax,  which  was  never  imposed  except 


by  an  assize  ( nisi  ab  assessu)  of  men  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  "A  subsidy,"  says  Camden,  "we  call  that 
which  is  imposed  on  every  man,  being  eased  by  the  poll, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  goods 
and  lands."  In  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p. 
227,  we  have  the  following  explanation  of  this  word  :— 

"  Emtox  But  what  u  that  which  you  call  etu*  t  It  u  a  word 
sure  unutuaj  Among  u>  here;  therefore,  I  pray  you 


"  fm.  Ctue  is  notic  other  than  that  which  your*clfe  c.ttled  tm- 
foutum.  but  it  u  in  *  kind  unacquainted  perhaps  unto  vou." 

The  word  «w  is  derived  originally  from  the  Irishrwj,  and  was 
applied  to  more  than  one  tax  or  impost.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  rents  and  duties,  the  vassals  of  an  Irish  chief  were 
required,  almost  as  a  general  rule,  to  pay  the  ctos-cosanta, 
or  cess  for  protection,  the  people  of  almost  every  district 
or  clan  having  to  be  protected  from  the  |ieople  of  other 
adjoining  districts  or  clans.  This  tribute  when  imposed 
on  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  was  known  among  them 
as  black-mail.  Another  tios  or  cess  was  imposed  on  all 
exempted  from  military  service  wider  the  braiach  or  banner 
of  the  chief  in  every  Cairm  Sluiagh,  'calling  of  an  army," 
a  H  Oiling. — Ulster  "Journal  of  Archeology,  voL  ilL, 
p.  105. 

51  Coshering. — The  term  coshering  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  cios-ri,  king's  cess,  which  was  exacted  when 
the  chieftain  could  not  make  it  convenient  to  billet  himself 
and  his  train,  if  in  time  of  peace,  or  his  staff  in  time  of 
war,  in  the  houses  of  the  clansmen  l>cloncingtohis  family. 
This  primitive  way  of  support  could  only  be  practised  in 
the  rudest  state  of  society,  and  was  considered  by  the 
English  as  altogether  objectionable.  The  very  first  printed 
statute,  anno  1310,  is  intended  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
cosheric,  and  another  act  was  passed,  in  1634,  for  the 
same  object  Although  thus  checked,  and  in  certain  dis- 
tricts entirely  prevented,  by  the  operation  of  these  enact- 
ments, the  custom  was  revived  in  some  degree  after  the 
wide-spread  confiscations  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"when  some  of  the  kindliest  feelings  of  human  nature 
conspired  to  renew  this  ancient  custom,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  families  of  the  fallen  chiefs."— (7/j/V-r  Journal  of 
Archeology,  vol.  iv.,  p.  245.  The  poor  Irish  peasantry, 
with  characteristic  kindliness  of  heart,  were  always  ready 
to  share  their  scanty  meals  with  cosherers,  come  from  what 
quarter  they  would,  pitying  them  as  persons  who  had  seen 
better  day>,  and  who  were  compelled  to  wander  nl>out  as 
strangers  in  their  own  Innd.  This  sympathy  was  deepened 
in  consequence  of  the  stringent  and  cruel  measures  passed 
from  lime  to  time  agaiiw  these  ruined  Iri-h  gentry.  An 
Act,  passed  in  i6;,6.  Per  the  suppression  of  cosli.  reis  and 
idle  xoandtrers,  describes  them  as  "young  gentlemen  of 
this  kingdom  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  live  on  of 
their  own  ....  but  live  coshering  on  the  country, 
andsessing  their  elves  and  their  followers,  their  horses 
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This  being  the  pickle  wherein  Con  was  soused,  and  his  best  claim  but  an  unquiet  possession, 
usurpation  and  intrusion  against  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  neither  his  ancestors  nor  himself  being 
released  from  that  attainder  aforesaid,  nor  he  anywise  set  rectus  in  curia  for  joining  with  Hugh 
O'Neil,  it  must  needs  follow,  by  all  reasonable  consequences,  that  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  had  done 
many  mighty  acts  for  the  rescue  and  welfare  of  Con  himself,  his  friends  and  followers,  as  hath  been 
fully  proved  were  done  for  him  and  them;  the  very  undertaking  and  prospect  of  which  welfare  could 
not  but  be  very  strongly  obliging  on  Con  O'Neil,  kindly  and  with  hearty  thanks  to  accept  of  and 
to  agree  to  the  articles  signed  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  at  Braidstane,  aforesaid. 


and  their  greyhounds,  sometimes  exacting  money  to  spare 
them  and  their  tenants,  and  to  go  elsewhere  for  their 
ttaught  and  adraugh,  viz.,  supper  and  breakefaste   .    .  . 
being  commonly  active  young  men,  and  such  a*  seek  to  have 
many  followers    .    .    .    apt  upon  the  least  occasion  of 
insurrection  or  disturbance    ....    to  be  head*  and 
leaders  of  outlaws  and  rebels." — Prendergast, Cromiodlian 
Settlement  of  Ireland,  p,  2,  note.    These  active  young  gen- 
tlemen were  the  sons  of  dispossessed  fathers,  who  were 
doomed  to  sec  prosperous  strangers  in  the  occupation  of  their 
lands,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  no  hope  but  in  times  of  com* 
motion  and  rebellion.    A  great  outbreak  and  massacre  of 
the  strangers  occurred  in  1641,  and  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  came  another  Act,  in  1656,  for  the  attainder 
of  more  rebels  and  the  expulsion  of  a  still  greater  number 
of  cosh  ere  rs.    In  that  dismal  interval  no  less  than  "forty 
tAoutandotlhe  old  English  and  Irish  nobility,  and  gentry  and 
commons,  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  ten  years'  war  {1642 
— 1652),  were  forced  to  abandon  wives  and  children,  home 
and  country,  and  embark  for  Spain."    This  Act  was  so 
framed  as  to  transplant  the  hapless  families  of  these  rebels 
to  Connaught,  and  to  transport  the  more  troublesome  to 
the  English  plantations  in  America.  "And  whereas,"  says 
the  Act  of  1656,  "the  children,  grandchildren,  brothers, 
nephews,  uncles,  and  next  pretended  heirs  of  the  persons 
attainted,  do  remain  in  the  provinces  of  Lcinster,  Ulster, 
and  Munster,  having  little  or  no  visible  estates  or  subsis- 
tence, but  living  only  and  coshering  upon  the  common  tort 
of  people  who  were  tenants  to  or  followers  of  the  respective 
ancestors  of  such  persons,  waiting  an  opportunity,  as  may 
justly  »>e  supposed,  to  massacre  and  destroy  the  Knglish, 
who  as  adventurers  or  souidiers,  or  their  tenants  are  set 
down  to  plant  upon  the  several  lands  and  estates  of  the 
persons  so  attainted,"  are  to  transplant  or  be  trans- 
ported  to  the  English  plantations  in  America.— Prender- 
gast, Cromwllian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  163,  note. 
These  hapless  cosherers  and  wanderers  generally  carried 
title-deeds  about  with  them,  wrapped  up 


in  old  handkerchiefs,  thus  exciting  the  pity  of  the 
people  generally,  and  also  the  fears  and  hatred  of  such 
as  had  possession  of  their  lands.  The  sight  of  these 
memorials  naturally  aroused  a  dangerous  stale  of  feeling 
among  the  families,  descendants,  and  kindred  of  the  dis. 
possessed  proprietors,  and  therefore  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  assembled  after  the  Restoration  made  provision 
that  all  title-deeds  should  be  forcibly  taken  from  such 
wanderers.  Again,  in  the  year  1707,  came  another  Act 
to  deal  with  such  cosherers  as  were  created  by  the  for- 
feitures that  followed  1688,  and  who  were  then  alleged  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  tones  or  robbers.  Arch- 
bishop King  writes  as  follows: — "The  ancient  owners  had 
still  such  influence  and  respect  from  their  tenantry  anil 
the  Irish  generally,  that  they  maintained  them  in  their 
idleness  and  in  their  coshering  maimer.  These  vagabonds 
reckoned  themselves  great  gentlemen,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  disparagement  to  them  to. betake  themselves  to 
any  calling,  trade,  or  way  of  industry;  and  therefore  either 
supported  themselves  by  stealing  or  torying,  or  oppressing 
the  poor  farmers  and  exacting  some  kind  of  maintenance 
cither  from  their  clan  or  sept,  or  from  those  that  lived  on 
the  estates  to  which  they  pretended.  And  these  pretended 
gentlemen  (together  with  the  numerous  coshering  popish 
clergy  that  lived  much  after  the  same  manner)  were  the 
two  greatest  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  especially 
hindered  its  settlement  and  happiness." — State  of  the  Pro- 
ttttants  of  Ireland,  4to,  pp.  27—8.  The  Act  of  6th 
Anne,  chap.  ii.  (1707),  describes  them  as  "pretended  Irish 
gentlemen,  who  will  not  work,  but  wander  about  demand- 
ing victuals  and  coshering  from  house  to  house  among 
their  fosterers,  followers  and  others,"  and  then  orders 
them,  on  presentment  of  any  grand  jury  of  the  counties 
they  frequent,  to  be  sei/ed  and  sent  on  lioard  the  Queen's 
fleet,  or  to  someof  the  plantations  in  America.  Prender- 
gast, Cromti-cllian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  178;  Journal 
of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland  Arehtrological 
Society,  voL  iii.,  new  scries,  pp.  1 74-5. 
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chapter  IV. 

-~]E  have  in  the  foregoing  narrative  a  few  of  the  many  generous  acts  of  the  6th  Laird  of 
Braidstane;  let  me  trace  him  on  the  back  scent,  as  well  as  I  can  for  want  of  papers,  and 
I  of  the  original  articles  of  Braidstane,  between  him  and  Con  alone,1  and  of  the  consequencial 
proceedings  thereupon  interrupted  by  Sir  James  Fullerton,*  2d  Jac,  till  we  find  the  time  about  which 
he  was  knighted,  pursuant  to  which  I  observe,  imprimis  by  the  letters  patent  passed  (5th  November, 
3d  Jacobi,  Ao.  1605),  to  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  who  therein  is  named  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  and 
called  by  the  King  his  servant)  Our  6th  Laird  is  stiled  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  knight,  in  which 
patent  the  letters  to  the  said  Deputy  Chichester*  for  passing  it  (dated  16th  April  foregoing »),  that 
Nov*,  is  intermim  recited  Item  in  a  deed,  1st  October,  that  same  year  1605,  it  appears  that  James 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  servant  to  the  King,  (as  aforesaid)  pursuant  to  the  first  trust,  grants  unto  our  said 


>  And  Con  alone.— -By  these  "original  articles,"  which 
were  burned  among  other  papers  at  Rosemount,  Con  had 
granted  the  half  of  his  lands  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery- — 
P.  27,  supra. 

*  Janus  Fullerton. — P.  30,  supra. 

*  King  his  servant. — In  this.,  and  the  two  succeeding 
paragraphs,  the  author  recapitulates,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Hugh  Montgomery  was  knighted  in  1605, 
and,  consequently,  had  precedence  of  James  Hamilton, 
who  at  that  date  was  onjy  an  esquire  and  sen  ant  of  the 
king.  In  the  king's  letter  of  the  l6lh  April  (see  p.  33, 
supra],  the  laird  of  Braidstane  is  styled  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.  ;  but  in  the  grant  to  Hamilton  of  the  5th  of 
rlovemhcr  following,  he  is  styled  sir  Hugh  Montgomery ; 
so  that  he  must  have  received  Uie  honour  of  knighthood 
in  the  interval  between  these  dates.  Hamilton  was  no 
doubt  well  content  to  allow  the  precedency  in  honor  to 
Montgomery,  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  more  substantial 
boon  of  having  this  immense  grant  drawn  out  in  his  own 
name. 

4  Deputy  Chichester. — Sir  Arthur  Chichester  was  the 
second  son  of  sir  John  Chichester  of  Raleigh,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  commenced  his  public  career  by  robbing  one 
of  the  queen's  purveyors,  for  which  ofTencc  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  France,  where  he  soon  liecamc  dis- 
tinguished as  a  soldier.  Queen  Elizabeth  pardoned  him, 
probably  because  she  thought  that  she  had  as  much  need  for 
nia  military  services  as  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Lodge, 
Peerage  of Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  i.,  p.  318  ; 
Granger,  Biographical  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98. 
On  Chichester's  return,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  the 
suppression  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  proved  himself  a 
willing  and  effective  instrument  in  carrying  out  Mountjoy's 
ruthless  policy  of  extermination  against  the  native  Irish. 
English  writers,  and  among  them  old  Fuller,  delight  to 
tell  how  Chichester  was  so  instrumental  in  ploughing  and 
treating  u/  the  barbarous  Irish  nation,  and  then  sowing 


the  soil  with  the  seeds  of  ehility.  The  preparatory  pro- 
cess consisted  simply  in  the  remorseless  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  human  life,  and  all  kinds  of  property. 
He  proceeded  on  the  conviction  that  the  sword,  even 
when  wielded  against  helpless  women  and  children,  was 
not  sufficiently  destructive,  and  therefore  called  to  his  work 
all  the  horrible  agencies  of  famine  and  jxrstilence.  Describ- 
ing a  journey  which  he  made  from  Carrkkfergus,  along  the 
banks  of  Loughncagh,  into  Tyrone,  Chichester  says: — 
"  /  burned  all  along  the  lough,  within  four  mylcs  of  Dun- 
gasmen,  and  tilled  100  people,  sparing  none  of  what  qua- 
lity, age,  or  sex  soever,  besydes  many  burned  to  death  ;  we 
kyll  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  horse,  beast,  and  whatsoever 
we  find. "  On  another  occasion,  after  his  return  from  a 
similar  expedition  into  the  Route,  he  writes — "  I  have 
often  sayd  and  wrytten  that  it  is  famine  that  must  consume 
them  ;  our  swordes  and  oilier  indcavourcs  worke  not  thaf 
speedie  destruction  which  is  expected."  See  an  interesting 
Contribution,  by  Wm,  1'inkcrton,  Esq.,  in  Ulster  Journal 
of  Archaeology,  vol.  v.,  p.  209,  and  note.  Thomas  Gains- 
fordc,  the  writer  of  The  True  Exemplary,  and  Remark' 
able  History  of  the  Earl  of  Jirone,  already  quoted,  refers 
to  the  dire  calamity  inflicted  at  that  period  on  the  helpless 
inhabitants  of  Ulster.  "For  the  sword -meD,"  says  he, 
"  perished  with  sicknesse  and  famine  the  next  yeere  fol- 
lowing, and  the  poorc  calliots  (old  women)  deuourcd  one 
another  for  mccrc  hunger,  and  showed  us  the  lamentable 
effects  of  a  calamitous  warre  and  afflicted  country" — p.  37. 
The  writer  expresses  his  gratification  on  the  advancement 
of  Chichester  to  the  chief-governorship  as  follows : — "  By 
this  time  is  sir  Arthur  Chichester  lord  deputy,  who 
watched  these  parts  of  the  North  more  narrowly  than  any 
other  before  him.  First,  because  of  his  long  experience 
and  residence  amongst  them,  as  being  gouemor  of  Knog- 
fcrgus,  and  a  laborious  searcher  of  Logh  Con  (Strangford 
Lough)  with  all  the  territories  adjacent" — p.  47. 
*  16th  Afrii ' foregoing.— V.  33,  supra. 
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Laird  (by  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  Knight,  one  of  the  Esqrs.  of  his  Majesty's  body), 
the  abbey  and  lands  of  Movilla,  &c,  which  is  a  prior  date  by  a  month  and  five  days  to  the  patent 
last  named.6  This  was  so  early  done  because  abbey  lands  were  first  passed.  James  Hamilton,  Esq., 
by  patent,  dated  aoth  July  the  said  year,  1605,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  not  being  then  come  to 
Dublin,  but  in  September  y*  next  month  following,  the  said  aoth  July  notwithstanding  all  the  ex- 
pedition he  and  Con  had  made  through  Scotland,  that  they  might  look  to  their  hitts  aforesaid.' 

Item,  I  observe  by  the  tripartite  indenture,  dated  ult°.  April,  1605,  aforesaid,  that  James 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  was  to  bear  equal  share  in  the  expcnces  of  Con  and  his  followers  from  the  1st  of 
August  preceding  that  indenture.8  This  August  was  A*.  1604,  which  was  ad  Jacobi,  and  was 
many  months  after  Con  was  brought  to  Whitehall  by  our  Laird,  in  all  which  time,  and  till  the  said 
letters  to  the  Deputy,  dated  the  16th  of  April,  1605,  our  said  Laird  and  his  brother  George,  the 
Dean,  had  solicited  Con's  pardon,  and  the  grant  for  half  of  his  estate,  the  other  moiety  to  the  Laird 
himself,  and  obtained  the  King's  letters  of  warrant  to  the  Lord  Deputy  to  pass  letters  patent  con- 
formably to  the  said  articles  at  Braidstane.  But  this  affair  taking  time,  and  wind,  at  Court,  was 
interrupted  by  Sir  James  Fullerton,  as  you  have  already  heard ;  and  that  thereupon  the  said  Con 
and  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  London,  Esq.,  and  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  Esq.,  adjusted  affairs 
between  themselves,  so  that  it  seems  our  Laird  was  knighted  in  April,  1605,  or  not  long  afterwards, 
but  of  Knights  Bachellor*  no  record  is  kept,  so  that  for  want  thereof  I  must  desist  my  inquiry. 


«  P<st<nt  last  nan  ted.  — Hamilton  began  by  granting 
sparingly  to  his  rivaL  This  grant  was,  by  indenture,  dated 
the  lit  of  October, rJMWf  tertto  Jacohi,  and  James  Hamilton, 
m  consideration  of  ,£106  5s.  od.  Knglish,  commonly  called 
old  silver,  every  pound  containing  four  ounces  troy  weight, 
to  be  paid  to  him  at  Maninma*  following,  granted  the 
icites  Sec,  of  Movilla,  Gray  Abbey,  and  Newtone,  with 
the  several  particular  town  lands  and  premises,  and  all  the 
tithes  and  royalties  belonging  to  the  same,  before  granted 
to  said  James  Hamilton  by  letter,  patent,  to  hold  for  ever, 
at  the  rent  of  £$  16s.  &L  to  the  king,  on  condition  of 
payment  of  said  sum  of  £106  5s.  od.  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. *  For  a  recital  of  the  possessions  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  several  religious  house*  above-mentioned,  see 
the  Inquisition  of  1623. 

'  7'heir  hitts  aforesaid.—  There  is  some  portion  of  the 
omitted  in  this  passage.  The  20th  of  July 
of  the  letters  patent  granting  the  whole  lands 
,  in  his  .mn  name.  The  "hitts,"  of  which 
leaks  more  than  once,  consisted,  principally. 


consisted,  principally, 
in  the  arrangement  lwtween  Con  and  Sir  Hugh,  by  which 
the  former  w  as  bound  not  to  alienate  his  lands  to  any  one 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  P.  40,  supra. 
Sir  Hugh's  hitts  seem  to  have  been  no  match  for  Hamil- 
ton'* tactics.  The  latter  "  was  so  wise,"  says  the  Sh-vart 
MS.,  "as  to  take,  on  easy  terms,  endless  leases  of  much 
more  of  Con's  third  part,  and  from  othtr  despairing  Irishes, 
than  Sir  Hugh  had  done." 

*  That  indenture.— One  of  Con  O'Neill's  inducements 
to  enter  into  this  Tripartite  Indenture  was  "  in  considera- 
tion of  much  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  which  they,  the 
■aid  Hugh  Montgomery  and  James  Hamilton,  have  been 
at,  and  shall  be  at,  as  well  in  procuring  and  passing  the 
•aid  Con  O'Neale  MacBrian  feartagh  O'Neale  his  said 
pardon,  and  the  grant  of  the  said  territories,  castles, 


manors,  lands,  hereditaments,  premises,  or  so 
thereof  as  by  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  grant 
unto  the  said  James  Hamilton,  and  also  in  bearing  and 
paying  the  said  Con  O'Neale  and  his  followers,  their 
moderate  and  ordinary  charges  whatsoever  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  well  since  the  l»cginning  of  the 
month  of  August  last  past,  before  the  date  of  these 
patterns,  as  also  untill  tlie  said  pardon  and  grants  of  the 
said  territories  so  passed  under  the  groat  seal  of  Ireland, 
shall  be  deemed,  assured,  and  conveyed  by  the  said  James 
Hamilton  unto  and  between  Con  O'Neale,  &c."  The  last 
clause  of  the  Tripartite  Indenture  is  as  follows  :— "  It  is 
mutually  covenanted.  &c,  between  the  said  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery and  James  Hamilton  that  all  and  every  sum  or 
sums  whatsoever,  as  from  the  beginning  of  August  now 
last  past,  liath  been  disbursed  and  laid  forth  by  them  for 
touching  or  in  anywise  concerning  the  said  Con  O'Neale 
and  his  affairs,  and  that  hereafter  shall  be  laid  forth  and 
disbursed  by  them  for  touching  and  concerning  the  pro- 


curing and  passing  of  the  said  pardon  and  grant,  or'  for 
touching  and  concerning  the  divisions  aforesaid,  and  all 
assurances  whatsoever  thereupon  to  be  had,  made,  and 
perfected,  and  otherwise  concerning  the  premises,  shall 
be  equally  paid  ami  borne,  by  and  between  the  said 
Hugh  Montgomery  and  James  Hamilton,  without  fraud 
or  covin,  upon  account,  to  lie  made  by  and  between  them. " 
— Inquisition  of  1623.  Cox-in  means  a  fraudulent  arrange- 
ment between  two  or  more  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third. 

*  Knights  Bacheilor. — Bachelor,  Uvmbas-chtvalier,  was 
a  term  used  to  designate  the  humblest,  although  the  most 
ancient,  order  of  knighthood.  Knights  liachelors  are  so 
termed  to  distinguish  them  from  bannerets,  the  chief  or 
superior  order  of  knighthood.  "The  functions  of  a  knight 
were  complete  when  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  retainers 
assembled  under  his  banner,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
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Item,  we  have  heard  also  how  that  after  the  said  overthrow  pven  to  the  Laird  and  Con  by  Sir 
James  Fullerton's  procurement  of  a  letter  of  warrant  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  Arthur  Lord  Chichester,'0 
dated  the  16th  April,  1605,  aforesaid,  was  granted  to  pass  Con's  estate  and  some  abbey  lands,  by 
patent,  to  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  his  sole  name,  in  trust  for  himself,  our  Laird  and  Con,  and  that 
y*  last  day  of  y*  said  April,  y*  tripartite  indenture  was  made  between  the  said  three  persons." 

Now  to  faciliate  the  performances  thereof,  Mr.  Hamilton  returned  soon  to  Dublin  with  an 
order  for  an  inquisition  on  the  lands  of  the  said  Con,  and  on  y°  abby  lands,  which  was  held  the  4th 
July,  1605,  and  being  returned  enrolled  in  Sept  next  following,  and  wherein  was  a  reference  (for 
more  certainty)  unto  the  office  taken  1st  Jac.  A0.  1603,  and  from  which  and  y*  jurors  and  breefs 
the  last  above  said  inquisition  did  much  vary,  as  hath  been  before  now  related.'1  However,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  y*  20th  of  y*  said  July,  passed  letters  patent  in  his  own  name,  of  the  premises ;'J  and  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery  being  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  Con,  they  went  to  Dublin  as  aforesaid,  where, 
pursuant  to  the  former  said  agreements,  he  did,  1st  October  next  following  (as  is  said),  grant  the 
lands  of  Movilla,  Newton,  and  Gray  Abbey,'*  &c,  to  Sir  H.  Montgomery;  then  on  the  5th  Nov., 
1605,  passed  a  more  ample  patent  of  Con's  estate,'*  and  of  all  the  abby  lands  therein;  and,  pursuant 
to  agreement  with  the  said  Con,  Mr.  Hamilton  grants  him  his  lands  in  and  about  Castlcreagh,  y* 
very  next  day'6  after  the  date  of  the  said  ample  patent  last  above  mentioned.  So  Con's  whole  affair 
being  done  for  him,  and  he  releasing  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Hamilton  of  all  contracts  and 
expenses  relating  thereunto,  soon  returned  to  Castlcreagh,  where  I  left  him  treated  by  his  friends  and 
followers  as  before  herein  is  briefly  related.  In  this  dispatch  is  seen  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery's 
kindness  to  Con  and  himself. 

Observe  further,  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  7  th  day  of  the  said  November, 
1605,  again  grants  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  the  lands  of  Newtown,  Gray  Abbey,  &c  This  was 
done  the  next  day  after  Mr.  Hamilton  had  given  the  deed  to  Con.    No  doubt  this  dispatch  pleased 

term  lever  Intn nitre.   So  long  as  he  was  unable  to  lake  this  a  grand  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.    For  an 

step,  either  from  insufficient  age  or  poverty,  he  would  l«c  account  of  his  funeral  procession,  see  Ulster  'journal  of 

considered  only  as  an  apprentice  in  chivalry,  and  was  Arehtrelegy,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  193-  6;  for  the  |x>mpous  in- 

callcd  a  kni-kt  baehelor,  just  as  the  outer  barrister  was  scrijition  on  his  tomb,  .-ce  M'Skiinin,  History  of  Carrick~ 

only  an  apprentice  at  law,  whatever  his  age  might  be." —  Jersus,  pp.  149  51. 

WcdgcwtxRl,  Dietionary  of  English  Etymology.  Said  three  persons.—iiee  Inquisition  of  1623,  Appen- 

'"  Arthur  Lord  Chichester.-   See  note  4,  supra.    Chi-  dix  A. 

Chester  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Lli*a-  13  Before  related. — P.  36,  supra. 

both  in  1595,  and  wa.-.  created  baron  «.  hicheslcr  of  Uclfast  ,J  Of  the  premises. — This  i*  the  dale  of  the  grant  to 

in  1612.    His  enormous  grants  from  the  crown  in  the  Hamilton  of  the  "Abbeys,  Monasteries,  and  other  religious 

counties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  arc  recited  at  Houses  of  Holy  wood,  Movilla,  Black  Abbey,  Gray  Ah* 

length  in  the  Calendar  0/  Patent  Holts  of  the  reign  of  bey,  Newton,  and  li.ingoi."— Inquisition  0/  1623. 

James  1.,  pp.  49, 120  - 22,  161,  169.  Yet  although  thi-,  man  '*  Cray  Abbey,  C~v.  —  1*.  42,  supra. 

may  t>c  said  to  have  been  gorged  to  repletion  by  the  003-  ,;  Am'fle fatten  t  of  Con's  estate.—  This  princely  territory, 

of  forfeited  lands,  we  find  him.  in  what  he  calk  a  including  t'pper  Uannaboyand  thcGreat  Ards,  contained 


Mote  of  same  of  his  most  matertall  sei-Ucs"  during  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  townlands,  or  sub-divisions  of 
first  nine  years  of  his  official  career  in  Ireland,  actually      various  extent.     The  reader   mav  find  the 

.    1  ■  t -     .      ,  -  ir    1-  \r    t       -    \  *  c  1  »■          1  r  .  1  1      »•    «   •         '  ■     ■  ■ 


taking  credit  to  himself  for  self-denial  in  refusing  to  make  tional  names  of  these  sub-divisions  recorded  in  the  Inquh 

evi tain  grants  to  the  natives,  as  other  chief  governors  had  sition  of  1623,  at  the  end. 

done,  «nd  which  grants  would,  says  Chichester,  "have        '«  >>  very  next  day.—  Namely  on  the  6th  of  November, 

bin  verie  profitable  unto  me,  if  I  had  preferred  myne  owne  The  author  has  recorded  these'  several  date?,  with  great 

private  gaine  before  yor  Ma»«»  service,  and  good  of  the  accuracy.     The  MS.  Inquisition  of  1603  also  mentions 

comon-wealth."    He  died  in  1625,  without  issue,  his  only  this  grant  on  the  same  date.    It  included  sixtv-scven 


child,  a  son,  having  gone  l>eforc  him,  in  1606.  He  was  townlands  immediately  adjoining  Castlcreagh,  among 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Carrickfcrgus,  where     which  were  the  Knock  and  ballyinacarrcll.  P.  36,  sufra, 
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every  of  the  three  parties  for  their  respective  private  reasons:  Con  being  contented  to  the  full  for 
aught  I  find  to  the  contrary,  and  Sir  Hugh  with  whatever  he  got  (tie  bene  esse)  in  part  for  the  presents,1? 
that  they  both  might  more  closely  follow  the  plantations  they  were  bound  to  make,  and  therefore 
Sir  Hugh,  also,  after  a  small  stay,  returned  from  Dublin,  and  on  the  15th  January  of  the  same  year 
1605,  livery  of  seizin  of  Con's  lands  was  taken  byCuthbcrt  Montgomery,'8  and  given  to  Sir  Hugh  in 
trust  for  Con's  use,''  and  much  about  the  same  time  livery  of  seizin  was  given  to  Sir  Hugh,  pursuant 
to  the  said  deed,  dated  the  7  th  of  November  abovesaid,  Jo.  Shaw  and  Patrick  Montgomery,  Esqrs., 
being  appointed  attornies  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  take  and  deliver  the  same  accordingly. 

These  few  last  rehearsals,  being  the  sum  of  the  chief  transactions  between  Mr.  Hamilton, 
trustee  aforesaid,  and  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  and  Con  before  A°.  1 606,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
recapitulated  before  I  proceed  to  other  matters  done  between  them  after  the  2 2d  of  August,  1606, 
on  which  day  the  said  Con  had  sold  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  the  woods  of  four  town-lands**  as 
aforesaid,  and  then  I  will  (as  well  as  I  can)  give  the  narration  of  Sir  Hugh  promoting  and  advancing 
his  plantation  after  the  last  mentioned  August.  But  first  I  must  intimate  two  things,  of  which  I 
shall  not  write  hereafter:  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  were  obliged  in  ten  years' 
time,  from  November,  1605,  to  furnish  British  inhabitants  (English  and  Scotch  Protestants)  to  plant 
one-third  of  Con's  lands  granted  to  himself.31  The  second  thing  was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  passed 
another  patent  in  February,  1605,  which  is  posterior  as  you  now  see  to  that  of  the  5th  of  November 
the  same  year,  according  to  English  account  or  supputation  current  in  Ireland,"  by  virtue  of  which 
patent  in  November  now  mentioned,  it  was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  the  deeds  aforesaid  of  the  6th 
and  7th  of  the  same  month,  unto  Con  and  Sir  Hugh,  as  is  (herein)  before  remembered. 

These  two  remarks  being  made,  I  now  go  on  with  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  plantation,  which 
began  about  May,  i6o6,,J  and  thus  it  was,  viz: — Sir  Hugh,  after  his  return  from  Ireland  to  Braidstane, 
in  winter  1605,  as  he  had  before  his  coming  into  Ireland,  spoken  of  the  plantation,  so  now  he  con- 
duced his  prime  friends  to  join  him  therein,  viz:— John  Shaw  of  Greenock,1*  Esq.,  whose  sister 


,?  For  the  presents. — Hamilton's  conduct  did  not  satisfy 
sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  who,  in  1618,  out  lined  by  arbi- 
tration a  larger  amount  of  church  lands.  J)e  bene  esse  is  a 
phrase  in  law  which  means  to  take  any  act  as  well  done  for 
tie  present. 

**  Cuthbert  Montgomery. — Cuthbert  was  a  prevailing 
Christian  name  among  the  Montgomery*  of  Largs,  and 
to  that  branch  the  gentleman  here  mentioned  most  prob- 
ably l>clonged. 

For  Con's  use. — This  property  was  re-granted  to  Con  by 
tit  Hugh  Montgomery,  pursuant  to  articles  made  between 
them,  on  the  24th  December,  1605.-  - -Inquisition  of  1623. 

*°  Four  to-.en -lands. — 1'.  41,  supra. 

n  Granted  to  himself. — ■Montgomery  am!  Hamilton 
were  so  bound  by  the  original  terms  of  the  grant  from  the 
crown,  but  more  particularly  by  the  Tripartite  Indenture. 
The  following  is  the  obligatory  passages  in  the  latter 
document: — "And  the  said  James  Hamilton  and  Hugh 
Montgomery,  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors.  Ax., 
do  severally  covenant,  promise,  grant,  and  agree,  that 
they  shall,  and  within  ten  years  next  ensuing  the  date  of 
these  patients,  cause  and  procure  such  and  so  many  Kng- 
lish  and  Scotch  persons  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inhabit 


and  dwell  under  him  the  said  Con  and  his  heirs,  in  and 
upon  one  third  part  of  the  aforesaid  territories,  castles, 
manors,  lauds,  and  premises  which  shall  be  assured 
and  conveyed  unto  him,  the  said  Con,  and  his  heirs,  the 
said  persons  paying  and  doing  to  the  said  Con  and  his 
heirs,  such  reasonable  rents,  duties,  and  services  as  shall 
be  agreed  and  concluded  upon  by  and  between  him,  the 
said  Con  or  his  heirs,  and  them,  the  said  Knglish  and  Scotch 
]>crsons,  for  inhabiting  thu-said  third  part  of  the  moiety  of 
the  premises  or  any  part  there' >(. "—Inquisition  of  1623. 

Current  in  Ireland. —  P.  40,  supra. 

About  May,  1  fori. —On  the  2 2d  of  Xovemlwr,  1605, 
sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  preparatory  to  his  coming  as  a  set- 
tler in  Ireland,  received  a  grant  of  denization  from  the 
crown,  by  wh.ch  he  was  made  free  of  the  yoke  of  scrvt- 
tude  of  the  Sco;i:h,  Irish,  or  any  other  nation,  and  made 
capable  of  holding  and  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
lc\;cs  of  an  Knj,l:sh  subject.  CoUnd.tr  </  1'aUnt  Rolls  of 
fames  /.,  p.  S4:  see  a!*i  Krck's  Repertory,  el-v,,  p.  235. 
By  this  arrangement  an  alien  was  constituted  a  subject, 
and  was  called  doiuiison  (denizen),  Ixrcause  his  legitima- 
tion proceeded  ex  do'talione  re^is. 

M  fohn  Sha-isof  Greeiioei:.  —P.  11,  supra.    This  John 
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all,  and  remember  my  love  and  service  to  ther-  "- 
Memorials,  voL  i.,  p.  287.  In  June,  1657,  a  1 
contracted  between  James  Sliaw,  eldest  son  of  James  Shaw 
of  Ballygellie,  and  bis  cousin,  Elizabeth  Brisbane  of  Largs. 
The  estate  of  the  Brisbancs  was,  by  the  marriage  contract, 
settled  od  the  heirs  male  of  James  Shaw,  he  taking  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Brisbane,  and  his  father  paying 
j£ 20,000  Scots,  to  be  applied  in  providing  for  the  family  of 
John  Brisbane  the  younger.  In  1671,  James  Shaw,  or 
Brisbane,  acquired  the  estate  of  Over  Kclsoland,  and  toon 
afterwards  the  estate  of  Knock,  both  in  the  parish  of 
Larg*.  There  is  a  letter  of  remission  from  James  II., 
dated  26th  February,  1686,  to  this  James  Shaw,  or  Bris- 
t>anc,  for  certain  fines  tliat  had  been  imposed  on  him  in 
consequence  of  his  wife's  persistent  attendance  on  Presby- 
terian conventicles. — I>aw,  Memorials,  p.  271,  as  quoted 
in  Paterson,  Parishes  ana  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  it, 
p.  308.  A  William  Shaw,  on  the  23d  June,  1703,  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  .£1350,  the  towns  and  lands  of  Car- 
mavy  consisting  of  484  acres,  lands  in  Ballyrobin  88  acres, 
and  two  milts,  all  which  had  been  part  of  the  forfeited 
estate  of  sir  Neal  O'Neill. — Inrolled  15M  January,  1703. 
Fijteenth  A'e/vre  of  Irish  RetorJ  Commission,  p.  36a 
Against  O'Neill's  estate  he  had  the  following  claims,  viz. — 
1.  j£66o  penalty  ;  by  assignment,  dated  the  14th  February, 


Elizabeth  he  had  married  divers  years  before  that  time,  and  Patrick  Montgomery  of  Black  House, ** 
Esq.,  who  married  the  said  John  Shaw's  sister,  Christian.  These  two  Gentlemen  had  been  in  Ire- 
land, and  given  livery  of  seizin  as  aforesaid  to  Sir  Hugh,  who  also  adduced  the  afore  mentioned 

Shaw  was  a  younger  son  of  John  (or  James)  Shaw, 
laird  of  Greenock,  who  was  son  of  Alexander  Shaw  of 
Sauchie,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizalwlh,  a  daughter  of 
William  Cunningham  of  Glcngarnock.  John  (or  James) 
Shaw,  father  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  text, 
married,  in  1565,  his  cousin,  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Cun- 
ningham of  Glengamock,  and,  l>esides  this  John  who  came 
to  the  Ards  left  James,  his  successor,  and  at  least  two 
other  sons.  —Crawford,  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew, 
4to,  1818,  p.  125.  On  the  19th  July,  1616,  sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  conveyed  by  deed  to  "John  Shaw,  for  ever, 
all  these  two  new  town  lands  containing  about  xii«  acres 
Scottish  measure,  in  the  2  old  towniands  called  Bally- 
cheskeve  and  Ballingamove,  in  the  Great  Ardes,  adjoining 
to  Lord  Clancboy's  lands  in  the  south;  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery on  the  north;  John  Herriott  and  Robert  Allen  on 
the  west;  and  the  main  sea  on  the  east;  with  appurtenance4!, 
payiiB  4°*  English,  King's  rent,  total  52s,  paid  at  All 
Saints  and  May  Day,  or  eight  days  after."  John  Shaw  was 
in  peaceable  possession  of  this  property  in  1623. — Inqui- 
sition of  1623.  Harris,  in  his  Aneient  and  Present  State 
of  the  County  of  Uoton,  p.  59>  states  that,  in  1744,  there 
stood  a  house  near  the  market  cross  of  Ncwtownards  with 
the  Shaw  Arms  inscrilied  in  front;  which  arms  consisted 
of  a  "star  in  the  middle  of  three  cups,  and  the  crest  a 
phoenix."  This  house  had  been  probably  built  by  John 
Shaw,  who  dwelt  at  Newtownards,  although  he  held  lands 
at  more  than  one  place  in  the  district.  "The  armorial 
bearing  of  this  family,"  says  Crawford,  "is,  azure,  three 
covered  cups,  Or;  sup)x>rted  by  two  savages,  wreathed 
about  the  middle;  and  for  a  crest,  a  dcini-savage;  with 
this  motto — I  mean  well." — History  oftheShireof  Renfretv, 
p.  126.  Several  mcml>ers  of  this  family  of  Shaw  are  men- 
tioned by  the  author  in  his  memoirs.  A  rent-roll  of  the 
Donaghadee  property,  in  1718,  contains  the  name  of  John 
Shaw,  esq.,  of  Gemaway,  the  representative  of  the  ori- 
ginal John  Shaw  abovementioned — (iemaway  or  Gann.v 
way,  being  the  more  modern  form  of  Ballygamoye,  one 
of  the  denominational  names  in  the  grant  of  1616,  from 
sir  Hugh  Montgomery.  Members  of  this  family  settled 
also  at  Ballygelly  and  Ballytwecdie,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim. The  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton  (Grcystccl),  writing, 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1648,  to  his  son,  colonel  James 
Montgomery,  then  serv  ing  in  Ulster,  says: — "Gif  zc  have 
gottin  any  halkis  (hawks)  for  me.  send  them  over;  for  it 
is  tymc  they  war  maid:  your  brother  has  a  rid  on  nlrcndie. 
Also  caus  send  the  two  dcir  to  me  that  captaine  Dnim- 
inond  promised  me;  and  caus  scheir  sume  gras  and  put  in 
beside  them.  What  fraught  ze  agriefor  1  sail  pay  it  upon 
sicht  of  zour  letter;  and  gif  there  be  any  mac  young  ancs 
in  the  cuntrie,  spcik  Belhe  Gellie,  and  sum  othcris  to  get 
me  sum."  The  carl  had  written  to  his  son,  on  the  previous 
day,  respecting  certain  weighty  affairs,  political  and  mili- 
tary, concluding  his  letter  thus  : — "  I  tak  God  to  witness 
1  deill  frielic  with  zow,  both  for  zour  honour  and  well,  and 
desyres  row  to  tak  the  counsel!  of  my  lord  Airds,  Generall 
Major  Munro,  sir  James  Montgomcric,  and  William  Schaw, 
whom  I  know  will  deill  faithfullic  with  zow,  and  honouris 
and  respectis  zow,  and  spair  not  to  show  my  letter  to  them 


1697 ;  Witnesses,  James  Young,  John  Shaw,  of  a  judgment 
obtained  in  Trinity  Term,  1688,  in  the  exchequer,  on  a  bond 
dated  14th  February,  1686.  2.  ,£1320  penalty ;  By  coun- 
ter-bond, dated  14th  February,  t6S6.  3.  ^300  penalty;  by 
liond,  with  warrant  of  attorney,  dated  25th  April,  1680, 
and  assigned  to  the  claimant  (William  Shaw)  by  deed 
dated  31st  October,  1694;  Judgment  entered  in  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  Hilary  Term.  1688.  4.  ,£22  rent-charge 
on  Ballyttoeedye  ;  by  deed  dated  the  6th  of  July,  16S6; 
Witnesses  Bryan  O'Neill,  Will.  Shaw,  and  others.  5. 
jC~°5  '3-s-  u^t  being  a  sixth  part  of  the  arrears,  portions, 
interest,  and  maintenance  money,  secured  on  sir  Neal 
O'Neill's  estate.  By  articles  of  agreement,  dated  the  15th 
July,  1699.  — List  of  the  Claims  as  they  are  entered  with  the 
Trustees  at  CSsuhester  House,  on  College  Green,  Dublin,  on 
or  bt /ore  the  Tenth  of  August,  1 700,  pp.  203,  328.  The 
late  Henry  William  Shaw,  who  died  at  Glen-Ebor,  county 
of  Down,  in  the  month  of  Novcinl>er,  1867,  was  the  last 
representative  in  the  main  line  of  the  Shaws  of  Bally- 
tweedv,  and  probably  of  Ballygannaway.  The  family  of 
Ballig'ellie  is  not  extinct,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to 
ow  n  its  ancestral  lands. 

15  BUei/iouse.—V.  28,  supra.  The  lands  of  Blaei- 
house  formed  a  portion  of  the  superiority  of  Skel- 
iiiorlic-Cunninghain  in  the  parish  01  Largs.  Patrick 
Montgomery  inherited  Blackhouse  from  his  father,  John 
Montgomery*,  who  was  of  the  Braidstane  family,  and  who 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1600.  His  son,  Patrick, 
became  the  owner  of  the  whole  superiority  of  Skclmorlie- 
Cunningham,  and  of  extensive  Rmded  property  in  the 
Ards,  especially  at  Creboy,  or  Creighboy,  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghadee.  He  died  in  1629,  and  by  his  wife, 
Chr'uii.  n  Shaw  of  Greenock,  left  three  sons.  Hugh,  the 
eldest,  luvd  in  1630,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
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Colonel  David  Boyd,s6  who  bargained  for  iooo  acres,  in  Gray  Abby  parish,  Scottish  Cunningham 
measure,  at  18  foot  6  inches  to  the  perch  or  pole.  Sir  Hugh  also  brought  with  him  Patrick  Shaw, 
Laird  of  Kelseland*?  (his  lady's  father's  brother),  and  Hugh  Montgomery/8  a  cadet  of  the  family  of 
Braidstane,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Nevin,*?  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Mouck  Roddin  and  Cunning- 


John,  sua  officer  in  the  army.  The  latter  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  in  September,  1650,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  named  Patrick,  who  .sold .  the  greater  portion 
of  his  Scottish  property  in  1663.  John  Montgomery,  son 
of  the  latter,  sold  the  Irish  estate  of  Crcboy  in  1716,  and 
returned  to  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of  the  family 
property  in  Skelmorlie-Cunningham. — I'atcrson,  Parishes 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  voL  L,  p.  230.  The  first  Patrick 
Montgomery,  mentioned  in  the  text,  besides  the  estate  of 
Crcboy,  received  a  grant  from  hi*  brother  in-law,  sir  Hugh 
Montgomery,  of  the  townlands  called  Ballyhanmxlc  and 
Ballogortevtl,  in  1616.  In  1623,  William  Hamilton  was 
in  possession  of  the  former,  which  he  hail  obtained  by 
assignment  from  Duncan  M'Lcc,  who  hail  a  lease  of  the 
same  from  Patrick  Montgomery,  for  nineteen  years,  com- 
mencing from  the  year  1616.-- -Inquisition  of  1623. 

"*  Dazid  Foyd. — Page  41,  supra  There  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  grant  to  Boyd  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623: 
— "We  further  find  that  the  said  lord  viscount  Ards, 
by  the  name  of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  by  his  deed  of 
feoffment,  bearing  date  7th  September,  1607,  did  grant 
unto  Colonel  David  Boyde,  Esq.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  the  townes  and  lands  of  Ballymeskivie  als  Fitslhcarion, 
Ballyheghlaye  als  Castown,  Ballymcchcrtunere  als  the 
Great  Bog,  Ballymaccachow,  Ballytcmplcchronc  als 
Owlstown,  Ballygrange,  and  Ballychallock,  licing  in  the 
whole  iooo  acres  of  land,  Scottish  measure,  after  120  acres 
to  every  hundred  acres,  with  appurtenances,  as  the  same  is 
marched  and  meared  by  the  said  deed,  to  hold  all  and 
singular  the  premises  unto  the  said  Colonel  David  Boyde, 
his  heirs  anil  assigns,  for  ever,  under  the  yearly  rent  of 
£16  sterling,  English  money,  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  and  St  Martin  the  buschapp,  by  even  portions, 
and  by  other  services  and  duties  as  provided  in  the  said 
deed.  Robert  Boyde,  son  and  heir  to  the  said  Colonel 
David  Boyde,  on  the  8th  of  December  last  was,  and  is,  in 
quiet  possession  thereof,  and  of  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof,  by  virtue  of  said  grant,  given  unto  said  Colonel 
David  Boyde  deceased."  A  king  s  letter  was  granted,  di- 
recting .1  commission  to  issue  to  inquire  by  inquisition 
what  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  were  purchased 
by  colonel  David  Boyd,  deceased,  not  being  a  free  denizen 
of  either  Ireland  or  England,  from  lord  viscount  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Ards  in  Ulster;  and  of  whom  said  lands 
ought  to  be  held,  and  by  what  tenures,  rents,  and  services, 
and  upon  the  return  of  said  in>{ui>ition,  in  consideration 
of  the  good  and  faithful  services  of  David,  to  make  a  grant 
of  same  land-,  to  his  son,  Robert  Boyd.  22  March,  22  Jac.  i. 
—  Cal.  Fat.  Rolls,  fames  /.,  p.  5S2.  The  al>ovc  mentioned 
grant  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  report  of  an  Inquisition  held 
ai  Downpatrick  on  the  4th  of  September,  1633:— "The 
viscount  Mountgomeric  was  seised,  as  of  fee,  of  the  townes 
and  lands  mencioncd  in  a  deed  indented,  made  the  7th 
September,  1607,  between  his  lordship  by  the  name  of  sir 
Hugh  Mountgomeric  of  Bradston,  knight,  of  the  one  parte, 
and  colonell  David  Boyde,  esq.,  of  the  other  parte.  The 
said  colonell  David  Boyde  was  a  Scpttishman,  borne  in 


the  kingdom  of  Scotland  long  before  King  James  became 
Kinf»  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  at  the  time  of 
making  of  the  said  deed  he  was  not  made  a  denison,  by 
any  letters  patterns.  All  the  rents  and  other  duties,  re- 
served in  and  by  the  said  deed,  arc  in  arrear,  since  the  year 
1625." — Ulster  Inquisition,  Down  (40),  Car.  I.  The 
family  residence  of  the  Boyds  was  in  Castletown,  or  Bally- 
easfle,  as  the  place  is  called  in  the  report  of  a  post-mortem 
Inquisition  held  at  Downpatrick,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1636.—  Ibid.  (75),  Car.  /  Ballycastle  (which  is  now 
included,  with  most  of  the  other  lands  held  by  the  Boyds, 
in  the  Mountstewart  demesne)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  castle  occupied  by  Thomas  Smith,  jua., 
during  the  short  interval  between  his  coming  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Ards,  as  granted  by  Elizalicth  in  1 572,  and 
his  assassination  by  the  natives  in  the  following  year.  For 
further  account  of  the  Boyd  family,  sec  Appendix  C. 

'7  Laird  of  Kelsetand. — This  Patrick  Shaw,  being  uncle 
of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  lady,  must  have  been  a  younger 
son  of  Alexander  Shaw  of  Sauchic,  by  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Cunningham.  Kelsoland  was  the  name  of  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Largs,  so  called  from  Hugh  De 
Kelso,  or  Kclcho,  who  owned  it  in  1296,  and  whose 
descendants  held  it,  without  interruption  until  1624,  when 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Shaws  of  Green- 
ock. Patrick  Shaw  was  not  laird  of  Kelsoland  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  the  Ards,  but  having  afterwards 
obtained  the  estate,  the  author  naturally  gives  him  the 
title  by  which  he  was  best  known.  He  was  residing 
at  KeUohnd  in  1636,  having  proliably  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1624.  Robert  Kelso  of  Halrig,  the  heir  male 
of  the  Kelso  family,  and  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from 
Hugh  Dc  Kelso  the  founder,  re-purchascd  Kelsoland  from 
Hugh  Shaw,  son  of  Patrick.  Robert  Kelso's  son,  John, 
finally  alienated  the  estate  in  1671,  to  James  Shaw  of 
Ballygellic,  county  of  Antrim,  who,  from  the  lime  of  his 
marriage  with  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Brisbane,  had  taken 
her  name.  See  p.  \2,  supra.  From  that  time,  Kelsoland 
has  formed  part  of  the  Brisbane  estate,  in  the  parish  of 
Largs.— Paterson,  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol 
ii.,  pp.  313,  480.  For  an  account  of  the  sepulchral  vault 
of  the  Shaws  and  Brisbanes,  see  p.  10,  note  34,  supra. 

*  Hugh  Montgomery.  —  A  Hugh  Montgomery,  the 
younger,  held  lands  on  the  estate  granted  to  sir  James 
Montgomery  in  1629.  This  Hugh,  who  was  son  of  a 
Hugh  Montgomery  in  Scotland,  held,  among  other  lands, 
the  island  called  Island  more,  near  Greyabbcy. — Insula  vo- 
eata  llandmore  possessionata  per  Itugonem  Mounteomery 
Juniorem  et  suos  sulitenentes,  eum  pertinent  Us. — Ulst.  Inquis., 
Down  (75),  Car.  I. 

39  Thomas  Nevin. — Thomas  Nevin  wis  nephew  of  the 
firstlady  Montgomeryof  theArds,  one  of  her  sisters  liaving 
married  Andrew  Nevin,  second  laird  of  Monkredding,  or 
Monkroddin,  in  the  parish  of  Kilwinning  Although  the 
Monkredding  estate  was  small,  consist  rr.  only  of  700 
acres  adjoining  the  village  of  Kilwinning,  its  lairds  were 
kinsmen  of  the  carls  of  Eglinton,  and  appear  to  have 
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J'al^on,  Parishes  and  Families  0/ Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 
The  following  notice  of  the  grant  to  John  Cunningham  (date 
not  given)  occurs  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623  : — "  Wee  find 
the  said  Lord  Montgomery  granted  by  Deed  to  Jn.  Cunning- 
ham, Esqr.,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  body,  all  and  whole 
acres  of  land  Scottish  measure,  of  the  lands  of  Ballyrin- 
creavve  and  Carrownemuck,  together  with  as  much  of  the 
nearest  moss  as  is  sufficient  for  his  House,  for  ever  ;  and 
failing  his  heirs  to  return  hack  to  the  said  Lord:  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  four  pounds  English,  together  with  t  is.  for  his 
Majestic's  rent,  at  May  and  Hallowmas  vearly,  by  even 
portions;  to  be  holden  of  the  said  Hugh  Montgomery  in 
free  and  common  soccage."  Alexander  Cunningham,  son 
of  said  John,  was  in  possession  in  1623. 

*  Of  Dugh. — Although  this  Patrick  Moore  had  lived 
at  Deugh  before  coming  to  the  Ards,  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  Moorcs  of  Muirstown,  a  small  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Braidstane,  Dcttgh,  or  Dcughlinn,  is  in  the  parish  of  Cars- 
phairn,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  parish  occupies  the  moun  - 


WftX*"**    '      tScit,AnJC*thtnroo&p  gentlemen, 
7**  '  '        .e^K.of^  's'Ji^11"      which  parish,  except 

tteJr*M,~*^n>.  nji  in  ,cC  '  csr*r*ti"K  Ayrshire  from  Kirkcudbright. — New 

ttia       jjrtunt  of  Scotland,  Kirkcudbright,  p.  4.  The 
JJBjjjJSpaf  1623  records  no  fee-farm  grant  to  Patrick 
lTl*re '  (tom  **r  "u8n   Montgomery.     In  1616,  Con 
»•  Veiii  leasc«i  to  John  William  Moore,  the  lands  of 
nJlrnacrossan,  alias  Crossan,  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
olte  'years  at  the  annual  rent  of  twenty-six  shillings. 
Patrick  Moore  of  Aughned  attended  the  funeral  of  the  first 
viscount  Montgomery,  at  Newtounc,  in  1626.  Quintine 
Moore  of  Aughncil  obtained  letters  of  denization  in  the 
year  1617. — Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Tames  /.,  p.  329. 

**  Ned. — Probably  a  member  of  the  family  dwelling  at 
Mains- Xeill,  near  Braidstane.  In  1635,  John  Neill  was 
portioner  of  Mains,  and  Archibald  Neill  held  the  property 
called  MnirstouM  at  the  same  date. — Patcrson,  Account  of 
the  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  voL  i.,  p.  278. 

*>  CatheniHHtl. — The  Inquisition  of  1623  does  not  men- 
tion anygrant  as  made  by  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  to  William 
Catherwood,  although  he  held  lands  of  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  parish  of  Donaghadce.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
1630,  William  and  Archibald  Edmonston,  father  and  son, 
sold  to  Wiliam  Catherwood  the  towns  and  lands  of  Bally. 
vester  for  £612,  and  £9  a  year  rent,  part  of  the  fee-farm 
rent  of  rent.  The  Deed  recording  this  purchase  was  in 
possession  of  John  Catherwood,  Esq.,  in  1813. — MS. 
NotesofJ.  W.  If  anna,  Esq.  William  Catherwood  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount  Montgomery,  in  1636. 
His  son,  who  was  styled  "laird  Catherwood  of  Bally- 
vester,  near  Donaghadec,"  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Johnson,  of  Ballinderry,  near  I'ortraore,  county  of  Antrim. 
This  lady  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnston,  third  son  of  an  earl  of  Annandale. — Johnston, 
Hcterogenea,  p.  212,  Downpatrick,  1803.  In  a  Rental  of 
the  Mountalexandcr  estate,  about  the  year  16S0,  the  Bally- 
vester  property  is  mentioned  as  consisting  of  360  acres,  the 
chief  rent  of  which  was  £1  13s.  A  Later  rent-roll,  about 
the  year  1700,  represents  William  Catherwood  as  occupy- 
ing 120  acres  of  Dallyvcster,  and  Robert  Catherwood  80 
acres.  The  Will  of  Luke  St  Laurence,  Esq.,  Donagha- 
dee,  dated  29th  April,  1763,  recites  among  other  lands 
that  part  of  Ballyvcstcr  which  the  testator  held  under 
"Mr.  William  Catherwood."  In  certain  Deeds  of  Agree- 
ment, Partition,  &&,  between  Samuel  De  la  Cherois  and 
Nicholas  Crommelin  of  the  first  part,  Richard  Parsons  of 
the  second  part,  and  R  >bert  Carson  of  the  third  part, 
1 771—1775,  "the  part  or  parcel  of  Ballyvester,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  John  Catherwood,  and  now  or  lately 
in  the  possession  of  William  Catherwood  and  his  under- 
tenants," is  frequently  specified. 

w  fn  Fhnaghadee  parish. — The  lands  given  to  Scottish 
gentlemen,  "in  fee-farm,  under  small  chief  rents,"  in  the 
parish  of  Donaghadec,  were  those  of  Ballymacwilliam, 
Ballynova,  Ballynccrossc,  Ballyncmoney  alias  Necabragh, 
Ballycarrowreagh  alias  Ballynccraghed,  Ballynecraboy 
alias  Ballynecabry,  Ballykilcolmucke,  Ballyvaster,  Bally- 
copland.  Ballykillaghy,  Ballydrumchay,  Ballygrange,  Bally- 
buder,  Ballyfrenish,  Ballyottogee,  the  two  Ballyhayes, 
Carrownathan,  Ballyrolly,  Ballymacreevcy  alias  Necreevy, 
Ballycoskcy,  Ballymoney,  Ballvaughrea,  Ballyenrea,  Bally- 
ganevey,  Ballykilbracton,  Ballydownan,  and  Carrowdorc. 
—MS.  Mm/j  way  Patent  of  2  Car.  I. 
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some  of  the  town  parks,  is  under  fee  farm  or  mortgage),  under  small  chief  rents,  but  did  not  ascertain 
the  tythes  to  any  of  them,  nor  would  he  put  them  into  the  clergy's  hands,  because  he  would  keep 
his  tenants  from  under  any  one's  power  but  his  own.  Besides  his  lordship  considered  that  the 
contentions  (which  too  frequently  happen)  concerning  tythes,  might  breed  dislike  and  aversion 
between  the  people  and  Minister;  therefore  he  gave  unto  the  incumbents  salaries,  with  glebes  and 
perquisites  or  book  money  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  for  marriages,  christenings,  burials,  and 
Easter  offerings,  the  clerk  and  sexton  also  had  their  share  of  dues;  and  the  people  in  those  days 
resorted  to  church  and  submitted  to  its  censures,  and  paid  willingly  those  small  ecclesiastical  dues, 
and  so  were  in  no  hazard  of  suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  but  of  their  landlord,  if  he  pleased  to 
chastise  their  stubbomess  or  other  misbehaviour." 

There  came  over  also  divers  wealthy  able  men,  to  whom  his  Lordship  gave  tenements  in  free- 
hold, and  parks  by  lease,  so  they  being  as  it  were  bound,  with  their  heirs,  to  the  one,  they  must 
increase  the  rent  for  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  quit  both,  which  makes  the  park  lands 
about  towns  give  ten  shillings  per  acre  rent  now,  which  at  the  plantations  the  tenants  had  for  one 
shilling  rent,  and  these  being  taken,  the  tenants  had  some  two,  some  three,  and  some  four  acres, 
for  each  of  which  they  passed  a  boll  of  barley,  rent.  They  built  stone  houses,  and  they  traded  to 
enable  them  buy  land,  to  France,  Flanders,  Norway,  &c.,  as  they  still  do. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  Sir  Hugh  got  his  estate  by  townlands,3«  by  reason  of  his  agreement 
with  Con  O'Nefl,  whereas  other  undertakers  of  plantations  in  Ulster  had  several  scopes  of  land 
(called  proportions)  admeasured  to  them,  each  containing  one  thousand  acres,  profitable  for  plough 
and  good  pasture,  mountains  and  bog  not  reckoned  in  the  number,  but  thrown  in  as  an  appur- 
tenance^ In  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  y#  perch  or  pole  was  24  feet  long;  Parliament  reduced  it 


*  Othtr  mubtAaviatr.— Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  brought 
with  htm  from  Scotland  two  or  three  chaplain*  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  colony.  His  arrangement  for 
their  support  appears  to  have  been  libera),  although  tithes 
were  withheld,  and  perhaps  too  much  was  expected  from  the 
collection  of  "  small  ecclesiastical  dues."  Sir  Hugh's  plan 
may  have  worked  well  enough  for  a  time ;  but  it  certainly 
did  not,  and  could  not,  long  continue  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  clergy  or  people.  The  former  naturally 
soon  began  to  regret  the  impropriation  of  their  tithes, 
whilst  the  latter,  being  generally  of  Scottish  birth,  looked 
suspiciously  on  all  'offerings'  as  savouring  of  popery. 
They  would  willingly  give  yearly  contributions  to  their 
pastors  in  the  shape  of  stipend,  but  not  as  Easter  or  other 
offerings.  These  offerings  became  so  oppressive  through- 
out Ireland,  generally,  that  in  the  year  1641  the  people 
petitioned  the  Irish  Parliament  for  relief,  and  some  of  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  exactions  were  then  removed. 
See  Comment  Journals  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. ,  pp.  258-262. 

*  By  Townlands. — "  On  the  tawnland  distribution  of 
Inland"  the  reader  may  see  a  truly  learned  and  most  valu- 
able paper,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  473-490.  In 
this  paper,  the  writer  states  that  throughout  the  county  of 
Down,  "the  prevailing  denomination  was  the  ballyboc  or 
'  cow  land,'  sometimes  called  tike  earewe,  from  the  Latin 
earutata,  or  plow  land,  which  in  the  Bagenal  Patent  was 
estimated  at  three  score  acres.    Three  of  these  formed 


the  quartcrland,  and  twelve  the  ballyljctagh.  Sometimes 
a  smaller  division  was  in  use,  called  the  scssiagh."  Of 
the  last  named  denomination,  Dr.  Reeves  in  a  note 
observes  :—"  Scssiagh  is  a  different  word  from  scisreach, 
but  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  sixth,  though  in  reference 
to  what  standard  it  is  difficult  to  say.  As  a  measure  it 
prevailed  in  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  third  of  a  ballyboc  or  plowland.  As  a  town- 
land  name  it  occurs  simply  or  in  composition  twenty-one 
times,  and  the  average  contents  arc  1 70  acres.  Inastanra 
cited  by  the  Four  Masters,  at  1031,  we  find  the  term 
Seisedhach  in  the  sense  of  a  '  measure' " — p.  477,  and 
note.  See  also  an  excellent  paper  by  \V.  H.  Ilardinge, 
Esq. ,  On  Manuscript  mapped  Townland  Surveys  in  Ire/and, 
of  a  Public  character,  from  their  intrcxluition  to  2yd  October, 
1641. — This  Paper  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  39^55. 

"  As  an  appurtenance.— In  the  forfeited  counties  of 
Ulster,  namely,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Armagh,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Colcrainc  (now  I  Jem-),  the  small  sub-divi- 
sions were  thrown  together  to  form  the  scope  or  pro- 
portion intended  for  each  undertaker.  The  first  or  largest 
proportion  consisted  of  2,000  acres  ;  the  second  of  1,500; 
and  the  third  of  1000,  each  settler  being  allowed  only 
one  of  such  lots.  One-half  of  the  whole  forfeited  land 
in  each  county  was  arranged  in  scopes  of  1,000  acres 
each,  whilst  the  other  half  was  laid  out  in  lots  of  1,500 
or  2000  acres  each,  thus  securing  the  greater  number 
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to  ai  feet,  y*  English  perch  being  but  16  feet  6  inches,  but  Sir  Hugh  sett  his  land  by  Cunningham 
measure,  as  the  planters  were  used  to  have  it  at  home,  which  is  18  feet  6  inches  a  perch. 

I  desire  that  this  brief  account  may  serve  as  a  sampler  of  Sir  Hugh's  ist  essay  to  his  plantation, 
for  it  would  be  tedious  (as  it  would  be  impossible  for  me)  to  enumerate  all  the  substantial  persons*8 
whom  he  brought  or  who  came  to  plant  in  Gray  Abbey,  Newton,  and  corner  parishes,  among  whom 
Sir  William  Edmeston,  7th  Laird  of  the  antient  honorable  family  of  Duntreth,^  was  very  consider- 


of  small  proprietors.  To  prevent  disputes,  and  the 
evil*  of  favouritism,  the  lands  were  drawn  by  lot ;  and 
to  make  allowance  for  wastes,  bogs,  anil  glens,  a  new 
mode  of  measurement,  since  known  as  the  Irish  plantation 
measure,  w»s  adopted.  These  lands  were  all  made  over 
to  the  occupiers  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  The  undertakers 
of  2,000  acres  were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  eapite,  each 
undertaker  of  this  extent  being  bound  w  ithin  four  years  to 
build  a  castle  and  enclose  a  strong  court-yard  called  a 
bawn,  and  to  settle  upon  the  lands  within  three  years  forty- 
eight  able  men,  or  twenty  farmers  of  English  or  Scottish 
birth.  Of  these,  four  were  to  have  fee-farms  of  120 
acres  each,  six  to  be  leaseholders,  each  occupying  a  farm 
of  loo  acres,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  lands  not 
required  for  a  demesne,  was  to  l>c  let  to  families  of 
cottagers,  artisans,  and  labourers.  The  undertaker  of 
1,500  acres,  or  1000  acres,  wasto  hold  by  knight's  service, 
and  to  erect  a  house  and  bawn  within  two  years.  An 
annual  rent  from  all  the  lands  was  reserved  to  the  crown, 
for  every  sixty  English  acres,  the  British  undertaker  pay- 
ing 6s  od,  the  servitor  los,  and  the  native  chief  13s  %-\ 
per  acre.  Such  as  had  to  incur  the  expense  of  re- 
moval from  England  or  Scotland  were  exempted  from 
this  charge  for  the  term  of  two  years.  All  were  bound  to 
reside  on  their  lands  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
their  patents,  either  personally  or  by  such  agents  as  might 
be  approved  by  the  government.  The  British  undertakers 
and  servitors  were  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands  to 
the  Irish,  lest  such  lands  might  eventually  come  into  the 
possession  of  owners  who  might  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  The  native  Irish 
undertakers  held  by  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccagc, 
and  were  prohibited  from  taking  exactions  or  cuttings  from 
their  tenants  in  addition  to  the  regular  rents.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  required  to  see  that  their  tenants  ceased 
the  old  custom  of  creaehting,  or  wandering  in  search  of 
pasture  for  their  cattle,  and  conform  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  life. — Harris,  Hibernua,  or  some  AntUnt  Piatt 
r dating  to  Ireland,  part  i.,  pp.  105-241 ;  Scottish  Journal 
of  Topography,  voL  L,  pp.  107,  108. 

**  All 'the substantial persons. —  Persons  of  this  class  gener- 
ally took  out  letters  of  denization  soon  after  they  came  to 
Ireland,  sometimes  beforehand.  The  following  received 
such  letters  of  denization  in  161 7,  the  majority  of  them 
having  settled  on  sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  estates,  prob- 
ably ten  years  prior  to  that  date,  viz.  : — John  Wyly  of 
Ballyhay ;  Nynnan  Hracklic  Newton  of  Donoghdie ; 
Robert  Boyle  of  Drumfad;  John  Montgomery  of  Ballyma- 
crosse ;  Robert  Harper  of  Provostouu  ;  William  Cadcr- 
woixl  of  Ballyfrenzcis;  John  Barkley  of  Ballyrolly  ;  Hector 
Moore  of  Donan  ;  William  Hunter  of  Dorian  ;  William 
Moore  of  Milntowne  ;  John  Thompson  of  Blackabbcy; 
Charles  Domelston  of  Provcston ;  W  alter  Loganc  of  the 
tame;  Thomas  Ncvin  of  Ballicopland ;  William  Wymis 


of  Newtowne;  William  Crawford  of  Cuningbum  ;  Andrew 
Agnewc  of  Carnic ;  Gilliert  Adarc  of  Ardehine ;  Robert 
W  ilson  of  Newtowne  ;  James  Williamson  of  Clay ;  Claud. 
Conyngham  of  Donoghdie ;  James  Caihcart  of  Ballirogane ; 
Patrick  Montgomcric  of  Ballycreboy ;  William  Cuning-  — 
hame  of  Donoghdie;  Robert  Montgomery  of  Donoghdie; 
William  Montgomery  of  Donoghdie ;  John  Pcacockc  of 
Ballidonan ;  John  Cuningham  of  Rinchrivie;  Hugh 
Cunyngham  of  Castle^pick  ;  David  Cunyngham  of  Drum- 
fad  ;  Patrick  Shaw  of  Balliwalter;  Hugh  Montgomery  of 
Granshaghe  ;  John  Maxwell  of  Ballihalbcrt ;  John  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Rcdene;  Michael  Craig  of  the  Redenc; 
James  Cowpcrof  Ballichosta;  Thomas  Agnew,  Grayabbey ; 
t^uintcne  Moore  of  Aughncill ;  Thomas  Boydc  of  Crowners- 
ton  ;  John  Mowlcn,  of  the  same  ;  Patrick  Allen  of  Rally- 
donane  ;  John  Harjicr,  John  Eraser,  John  Moore,  James 
McMakcnc,  and  John  Aickin,  all  of  Donaghdic ;  John 
Harper,  Ballyhay;  lames  Maxwell  of  Gransho  ;  David 
Boyde,  Glasroche ;  Uthrcd  M'Dowgall  of  Ballimaconnell ; 
Thomas  Kelso,  Ballyhacamorc  :  David  M'llvcyne,  Ballc- 
logan ;  William  Moore,  preacher  at  Newton  ;  Thomas 
Harvic  of  Newton;  William  Shaw  of  Ballykilconan  ; 
Andrew  Sempill  of  BallygTenie ;  David  Anderson  of 
Castlecanvarie ;  David  Kennedy  of  Gortivillan ;  Allen 
Wilson  of  Newton  ;  Matthew  Montgomery  of  Donoghdie; 
John  Marten  of  Dunnevilly ;  Alexander  Speire  of  Gray 
Abbey.  —  Calendar  of  Pat.  Polls,  James  I.,  pp.  326,  339. 

**  Of  Duntreth. — This  William  Edmonston  was  the 
seventh  in  descent  from  sir  William  Edmonston  of  Cullo- 
den,  who  married  lady  Mary  Stewart,  a  daughter  of 
Robert  111.,  and  obtained,  through  this  connexion,  a  grant, 
in  1452,  of  the  lordship  of  Duntreath,  in  Stirlingshire. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1.;  S.  sir  Archibald  Edmonston,  the 
second  lord  of  Duntreath,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Hew,  lord  Montgomcric,  by  which  John,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  latter,  was  hound  to  marry  Bessy  or  Elizalieth  Ed- 
monston, eldest  daughter  of  sir  Archibald;  and  failing 
Bessy,  then  Katcm,  and  failing  Katcm,  then  Helen, 
all  bound  in  succession  to  marry  a  son  of  lord  Montgoroerie. 
Although  such  prospective  arrangements  may  appear 
strange  to  us,  they  were  frequent  between  powerful  families, 
and  were  required  to  cement  alliances  during  the  stormy 
feudal  ages.  For  several  contracts  of  this  nature  in  the 
Eglinton  family,  see  Eraser's  Memorials,  voL  ti.,  pp.  28, 
52,  68,  88.  In  the  instance  above  mentioned,  the  panic- 
originally  intended  by  the  contract  were  married,  but  a 
dispensation  was  required  from  Rome,  probably  on  the 
ground  of  relationship  l>ctwccn  John  Montgomcrie  and 
Itessy  Edmonston.  The  dispensation  cost  ,£16 — a  consi- 
derable sum  in  the  fifteenth  century — and  was  negotiated 
through  Andrew  Halibunon,  a  Scotch  commission  mer- 
chant, residing  generally  at  Middlcbuigh,  but  carrying  on 
business  at  the  Eairs  of  Berri,  Bruges  and  Antwerp. — 
Cosmo  lanes,  Scotland  in  tht  Middle  Ages,  p.  245. 
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able,  both  for  purse  and  people,  but  after  some 
Broad  Island,  and  there  built  two  slated  houses, 

William  Edmonston,  mentioned  in  the  text,  mortgaged 
the  Duntreath  estate  to  sit  William  Livingstone  of 
Kilsythe,  and  invested  the  money  thus  raised  in  the 
purchase  of  land  on  the  Irish  coast.    This  step  he,  and 
his  brother  James,  were  probably  induced  to  take  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  political  troubles  in  which 
their  father,  sir  James  Edmonston,  the  sixth  laird,  had  in- 
volved himself,  by  entering  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
liberty  of  the  young  king,  James  VI.,  immediately  after 
the  celebrated  Raid  of  Ruthtn.    Three  of  sir  James's 
fellow-conspirators,  named  Douglass,  Cunningham,  and 
Hamilton,  were  executed,  but  he  having  pleaded  guilty, 
aad  implored  the  king's  mercy,  was  permitted  to  live. 
Although  he  had  held  the  high  office  of  justice-deputy  of 
Scotland,  sir  James  never  afterwards  appeared  in  public 
life.    His  sons,  William  and  James,  who  arc  described  as 
of  Dimthrtffe  (Duntreath),  obtained  a  grant  of  denization, 
on  the  i8di  of  August,  1607,  Erck's  Repertory,  orv.,  of 
Pattnt  Relit,  p.  340,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Ards.    In  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Jama  /.,  p.  10;, 
their  Scottish  estate  is  named  Dunlhritu.     A  grant  from 
sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  conveying  to  William  Edmonston 
the  lands  of  Ballybrccn  or  Ballybrian,  and  part  of  Bally- 
monestragh,  is  dated  the  25th  August,  1607.    "  The 
Scottish  contract,"  made  on  that   occasion,  is  stated 
in  the  Inquisition  of  1623,  to  be  "  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  William  Edmonston,  Esq.,  according  to  an 
order  of  the  Council  Table,  bearing  date  the  25th  of 
February,  1616."    The  lands  of  Ballvhrian,  parish  of 
Greyabbev,  were  held  in  1629  by  Archibald  Edmonston, 
son  of  W  Lilian),  ami  occupied  by  his  undertenants,  as 
appears  by  a  grant  in  that  year  from  the  first  viscount  to 
his  son,  sir  James  Montgomery. — MS.  in  the  possession  of 
Daniel  Dela  Ckerois,  Esq.  These  lands,  together  wiih  the 
two  Ballyvesters,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghadee,  had  been 
granted,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1624,  by  the  first  viscount 
and  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  to  William  Edmonston  of  Broad 
Island,  Isobcl  his  wife,  and  Architald  his  son,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  /250.    On  the  i>t  of  Oct.,  1O30, 
the  Edmonstons,  father  and  son,  sold  the  Baliyvc^ler 
property  to  William  Cathcrwood,  for  /"6i2.    Note  33, 
supra.    The  Inquisition  of  1623  mentions  that  William 
Edmonston  held  considerable  tithe  property  in  I-ttalc, 
in  conjunction  with  Hugh  Kessanc  and  Col.  David  Boyd. 
These  several  holdings  in  the  county  of  Down  were  sold 
from  time  to  time,  the  owner  having  permanently  settled 
at  Broad  is  bind,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  so  early  as  the 
year  1609. 

*"  Dalwatft  Estate. — This  estate  was  not  formally 
granted  to  John  Dalway  until  the  4th  of  July,  1608.  In 
its  original  dimensions  it  consisted  of  the  two  territories  or 
tuoghs  of  Ballynowrc  and  Brnden -Island,  together  with 
two  parcels  in  Carrickfergus,  the  latter  being  bounded  by 
premises  owned  by  William  Dobbin,  Owen  M'Edmond 
McGey,  John  Wills,  Tho.  Stephenson,  Tho.  Hibbotta, 
Wiliam  Bathe,  and  Mary  Vaughau.  The  names  of  the 
towns  and  lands  in  Braden-Island  were  Baltihill,  the 
mountain  of  Arlonewatcr,  Ballymullagh,  Killroc,  White- 
head, Balleslaunan,  Ballibanlragh,  Ballimullaghmoy'.e, 
Ballyharrington-Savagc,  Ballyalfrackaman,  Ballyisland- 
Ogree,  and  Clubfordc    This  property  was  granted  to  be 


years  he  sold  his  interest  and  settled  his  family  in 
on  y'  Dalway's  estate,*0  near  Carrickfergus. 

held  for  ever  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £6  13s  4<L,  in  common 
Mxcagc. — Calendar  if  Patent  Rolls,  fames  I.,  p.  125. 

41  Xfttr  Carrtityergus. — On  the  26th  of  May,  1609, 
John  Dalway  of  Brayde-Island,  esq.,  granted  to  William 
Edmonston  of  Duntrath,  in  Scotland,  esq.,  the  towns, 
lands,  fishings,  and  hereditaments  of  I^slanan,  Whitchcadc, 
Holmansto\vnc,SpearT>oiiitstownc,Islandogrcc,AlIfrackyn, 
Keadhall,  Harington-Savagc,  Molaghmoylc,  and  Ballin- 
vantroe,  all  lying  within  the  towagh  or  barony  of  Brayde- 
Island  ;  and  also  all  other  the  lands  which  he  had,  or  of 
right  ought  to  have,  within  the  following  limits — 2870 
acres  at  the  rate  of  irk>  |>crchcs  to  an  acre,  and  21J  feet 
to  every  |>crch,  viz.,  from  the  ford  called  Cloobford,  on  the 
south-west  part  by  a  bog  or  marshy  ground  to  a  ford  or 
water  called  Bcltydc-  Ford,  near  the  town  or  village  of  Bel- 
tydc;  thence  to  a  lough  called  Loughduffe;  thence  to 
Raven's  Kock ;  thence  by  Cloghbally- Edward  to  Lissi- 
nusky,  according  to  the  mean  between  Brayde-Island  and 
Magherimornc  to  Logldarne,  and  by  the  said  lough  to  a 
place  called  Fort-Alexander;  thence  further toalittlest ream 
dividing  Island-Maghie  and  Brayd-Island  to  Cxstle-Chi- 
chester  lately  built,  and  so  by  the  south  part  of  the  said 
castle  to  the  sea;  and  so  on  by  the  sca-coast  to  Cloghocrye, 
otherwise  the  Partition-Trench,  which  are  the  bounds  be- 
tween thelandsof  Spearpointstownand  thelandsof  Kilroute 
and  Ballymacmurtagh  to  Island  O'Dreyne,  and  so  forward 
upon  the  south-west  side  of  a  small  river  to  a  trench  or 
ditch  to  be  madeandcastup  by  the  lands  of  John  Dobbeand 
Ballyhill,  directly  to  a  place  whereat  a  stream  coming  from 
the  bog  near  Cluhbford,  fell  into  the  said  river  running  near 
Castle- Dobbe,  and  so  forward  by  that  stream  to  the  said 
bog  near  Cluhbford  aforesaid  ;— the  advowson  and  right  of 
patronage  of  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Templacurran  in 
Brayde-Island;  with  free  warren,  hawking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  fowling  within  the  premises;  reserving  to  said 
Dalway  and  his  heirs  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  of  the 
premises,  wrecks  of  the  sea,  courts  lcet  and  baron,  and 
all  the  lands  then  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  the 
said  John  Dobhc,  within  Brayde-Island,  and  all  other  lands, 
&c,  which  the  said  Dalway  had  or  ought  to  have  within  the 
said  towagh  or  barony,  which  were  not  herein  mentioned  to 
be  contained  within  the  mears  and  bounds  before  expressed; 
also,  common  of  turbary,  and  free  common  of  pasture 
without  number,  for  all  manner  of  cattle  commonable, 
which  the  said  Edmundston,  his  heirs  and  their  tenants, 
should  keep  to  be  going  and  depasturing  together  with  the 
cattle  of  the-said  Dalway  and  Dobbe  in  Brayde-Island,  in, 
by,  and  through  all  that  great  waste,  heath,  or  common  of 
Brayde-Island,  lying  toward  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  Lough- 
morue  and  Bcltydc,  and  all  other  the  lands  in  Brayde- 
Island;  except  the  lands  of  John  Dobbe,  and  400  acres 
which  the  said  Dalway  intended  to  lay  to  his  manor 
house  of  Dalway,  and  all  such  lands  as  he  had  formerly 
granted  to  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  knt,,  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland— To  hold  to  the  said  Edmondston,  and  his  heirs, 
by  fealty,  suit  of  the  said  manor-court,  and  a  rent  of 
/160  os.  4d.  sterling,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Carrickfergus,  with  a  herriot  upon  the  death  of  every 
freeholder  or  principal  tenant,  \u.,  the  best  beast  or  £3 
English  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  election  of  the  heir  of  each 
freeholder,  and  to  attend  said  Dalway  with  five  horsemen. 
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Therefore  let  us  now  pause  a  while,  and  we  shall  wonder  how  this  plantation  advanced  itself 
(especially  in  and  about  the  towns  of  Donaghadee  and  Newton),  considering  that  in  the  spring 
time,  Ao.  1606,  those  parishes  were  now  more  wasted  than  America**  (when  the  Spaniards  landed 
there),  but  were  not  at  all  incumbered  with  great  woods  to  be  felled  and  grubbed,  to  the  discourage- 
ment or  hindrance  of  the  inhabitants,  for  in  all  those  three  parishes  aforesaid,  30  cabins  could  not 
be  found,  nor  any  stone  walls,  but  ruined  roofless  churches,  and  a  few  vaults  at  Gray  Abbey,  and 
a  stump  of  an  old  castle  in  Newton,  in  each  of  which  some  Gendemen  sheltered  themselves  at  their 
first  coming  over.« 


when  necessary. — Calendar  ef  Patent  Rolls  of  James  /., 
p.  278.  The  Ballymcna  estate  was  at  first  held  jointly 
between  William  Eduiondston  and  William  Adair. 
William  Edmondston  died  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1626.  His  wife,  Isoticl,  survived  until  the  13th  of  March, 
1638.  —  Ulster  Inquisitions,  Antrim  (3,  131),  Car.  I.  On 
her  death,  his  son  Archibald  came  into  full  possession,  and 
sold  as  much  of  the  Red-hall  estate  as  was  required  to  free 
Duntreath  from  the  mortgage  held  against  it  by  the  Living- 
stones. This  eighth  laird  represented  Stirlingshire  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1633,  and  was  also  a  prominent  actor  in  the  political  and 
religious  affairs  of  Ulster.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving  two 
sons,  William,  who  was  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  Archibald.  William,  the 
elder  of  these  sons,  being  a  deaf  mute,  did  not  succeed 
to  the  property,  but  he  bore  the  Scottish  title,  and  was 
well  known  in  his  life-time  as  the  "dumb  laird  of 
Duntreath."  The  following  story  was  told  of  his  boy- 
hood in  the  vicinity  of  Duntreath  castle.  Having  dis- 
covered that  he  was  frequently  overlooked  by  the  other 
members  of  the  family  on  account  of  his  "inability  to 
communicate,  and  being  in  particular  left  at  home  when 
the  rest  went  to  church,  he  was  found  one  day,  on  the 
family  returning  from  worship,  sitting  among  the  horses 
in  the  stable.  When  his  mother  let  him  know  that  this 
conduct  excited  surprise,  he  imparted  to  her,  by  such 
means  as  were  at  his  command,  that  seeing  himself  treated 
as  if  he  were  something  less  than  a  human  )>cing,  he  had 
thought  it  only  right  and  proper  that  he  should  place  him- 
self in  the  society  of  the  animals,  who  had  the  same  de- 
ficiency as  himself.  The  reproach  was  felt,  and  he  was 
thenceforth  treated  more  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and 
allowed  to  go  to  church  with  the  rest  of  the  family."  There 
is  ft  portrait  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  laird  still  preserved  at 
Colxram  House,  the  seat  of  the  EdmouMons  of  Duntreath, 
and  this  portrait  is  described  as  presenting  an  aspect  of 
intelligence  much  beyond  what  one,  subject  to  so  great  a 
deprivation,  could  have  been  supposed  to  possess.  Ifis 
family  were  rigidly  devoted  Presbyterians,  and  among  1  he 
good  people  of  that  persuasion  he  got  the  character  of 
Wing  pre-eminently  pious,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to 
allr^e  that  he  possessed  the  gift  of  clairvoyance  or  second- 
sight  For  several  ridiculous  illustrations  of  his  second- 
sight,  see  the  Rev.  Robert  I-iw's  Memorable  Things,  from 
1038  to  1684,  as  quoted  by  Chambers,  in  his  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  384,  385. 

**  More  wasted  than  A  merit  a. — This  state  of  desolation 
was  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  Mountjoy's  ruthless 
policy,  as  carried  out  against  the  natives  by  Chichester 
and  his  officers,  especially  in  the  county  of  Down.  The 


following  extract  from  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,  is 
an  awful  record  of  the  condition  to  which  the  liaplcss 
natives  were  reduced: — "Now  because  I  haue  often 
made  mention  formerly  of  our  destroying  the  Rebels 
Come,  and  vsing  al  meanes  to  famish  them,  let  me  by 
two  or  three  examples  show  the  miserable  estate  to  which 
the  Rebels  were  thereby  brought.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
Sir  Richard  Moryson,  and  the  other  Commanders  of  the 
Forces,  sent  against  Bryan  Afitc  Art  aforesaid,  in 
their  returnc  homeward,  saw  a  most  horrible  spectacle 
of  three  children  (whereof  the  eldest  was  not  aboue  ten 
ycercs  old),  all  eating  and  knawing  with  their  teeth  the 
entrals  of  their  dead  mother,  vpon  whose  flesh  they  had 
fed  twenty  d.iyc.s  past,  and  liauing  eaten  all  from  the 
fecte  upward  to  the  bare  bones,  resting  it  continually  by 
a  slow  fire,  were  now  come  to  the  eating  of  her  said  en- 
trails in  like  sort  roasted,  yet  not  diuided  from  the  body, 
being  as  yet  raw.  .  .  .  Captaine  Treuor  and  many 
honest  Gentlemen  lying  in  the  Nnvry  can  witnes,  that 
some  old  women  of  those  parts,  vscd  to  make  a  ficr  in  the 
fields,  and  diners  little  children  drining  out  the  cattel  in 
the  cold  mornings,  and  comming  thither  to  warmc  them, 
were  by  them  surprised,  killed  and  eaten,  which  at  last  was 
discovered  by  a  sjreal  girle  breaking  from  them  by  strength 
of  her  body,  and  Captaine  Treucr  sending  ont  souldiers  to 
know  the  trutli,  they  found  the  childrens  skulles  and 
bunes,  and  apprehended  the  old  women,  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  fact.  The  Captaines  of  Carrtcltfergus,  and  the 
adjacent  Garrisons  of  the  Northerne  parts  can  wimesse 
that  vpon  the  making  of  peace,  and  receiuing  the  rebels 
to  mercy,  it  was  a  common  practise  among  the  common 
sort  of  them  (I  mcane  such  as  were  not  Sword-men),  to 
thrust  long  needles  into  the  horses  of  our  English  troopes, 
arid  they  dying  thereupon,  to  bee  readie  to  teare  out  one 
anothcrs  throatc  for  a  share  of  them.  And  no  spectacle 
was  more  frequent  in  the  Ditches  of  Towncs,  and  espe- 
ciallie  in  wasted  Countries,  then  to  see  multitudes  of 
these  poore  people  dead  with  their  mouthes  all  coloured 
greene  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  could 
rend  vp  aboue  ground." — Part  ii.,  book  3,  chap.  I 
(p.  271). 

*>  Coming  o-.  er. — The  author's  words  implies  an  extent 
of  desolation  seldom  produced  even  by  the  aire  agencies  of 
war.  The  destruction  of  all  religious  nouses  in  the  district 
was  the  work  of  sir  Brian  MacFelim  O'Neill,  who  with  the 
connivance  of  the  English,  had  usurped  the  chieftainship 
of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Clannaboy,  when  his  uncle,  sir 
Con,  and  his  elder  brother,  Hugh,  were  prisoners  in  Dub- 
lin Castle.  Brian's  allegiance  was  always  doubtful,  but 
he  suddenly  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  on  hearing  that  the 
queen  had  made  a  grant  of  the  Ards,  to  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
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But  Sir  Hugh  in  the  said  spring  brought  with  him  divers  artificers,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters, 
&c  I  knew  many  of  them  old  men  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  and  had  little  employments  for 
some  of  them,  and  heard  them  tell  many  things  of  this  plantation  which  I  found  true.+»  They  soon 
made  cottages  and  booths  for  themselves,  because  sods  and  saplins  of  ashes,  alders,  and  birch  trees 
(above  30  years  old)  with  rushes  for  thatch,  and  bushes  for  wattles,  were  at  hand.<*  And  also  they 
made  a  shelter  of  the  said  stump  of  the  castle  for  Sir  Hugh,  whose  residence  was  mostlie  there,  as 


His  letters  of  remonstrance  against  this  apparently  unex- 
pected injustice  are  still  preserved,  and  clearly  indicate  the 
writer's  characteristic  vigour  and  intelligence.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  1572,  he  wrote  from  Belfast  to  the  lord 
Deputy,  informing  him  that  the  grant  to  the  Smiths,  father 
ana  son,  had  been  actually  made,  and  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  Elizabeth  could  not  have  thus  given  away  his 
lands,  had  she  been  made  aware  of  his  (the*  writer's) 
sacrifices  in  her  service.  Knowing  that  the  deputy  was 
opposed  to  Smith's  grant,  sir  Brian  concluded  his  letter, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  by  boldly  announcing  that  her 
majesty's  act  must  be  cancelled.  A  few  days  subsequently 
he  wrotetothequecn<i  Carrigfergusia,  remonstrating  against 
granting  his  lands  to  Smith,  and  stating  that  the  Aids 
belonged  tohisancestorsduringmore  than  fourteen  descents. 
This  letter  is  also  written  in  Latin,  and  signed  Bernardus 
O  KtUJUmt  Philimei.  On  the  27th  March,  he  addressed 
him>elfto  the  Council  in  plain  English,  from  Knock- 
fergus,  stating,  among  other  matters,  that  "there  have  been 
certaine  bookes  spred  in  print,  that  it  hath  pleased  the 
queen's  highnes  to  geve  unto  sir  Thomas  Smith,  knight, 
ani  Thomas  Smith,  his  sonc.  some  nart  of  the  countric 

trie  wriicri  rLTi ti  Ih^ihj  I/O1-" ^011   riv*  mv*i<*  ;iri|'t.*'itoiir->  Ti-ovp 

iburtcene  disccnts,  as  their  inheritance,  namclye  Clande- 
boye."  Hamilton's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i. ,  pp. 
467,  460-  O'Neill  evidently  uses  the  term  Clandeboye 
as  including  the  Great  Ardes,  which  it  did  at  that  period, 
and  he  reckons,  probably,  from  the  time  of  the  conquests 
made  in  Down  and  Antrim  by  his  ancestor,  Hugh  Boy  I. 
The  "bookes  spred  in  print"  to  which  he  refers  were 
several  Broadsides  issued  in  connection  with  Smith's  project, 
one  of  which  bore  the  following  title  :— "  The  Offer  and 
Order  given  forth  by  Sir  T.  S.,  and  T.  S.,  his  son,  in 
his  voyage  for  inhabiting  some  parts  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.  The  payment  to  begin  four  years  hence— 175a 
God  save  the  Queen. "  Ulster  Journal  of  Arehxohgy,  voL 
iiL.  p.  45.  These  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Sir  Brian, 
and  also  the  suggestions  of  the  queen's  agents  in  Ulster, 
were  alike  unheeded,  as  her  majesty  had  set  her  heart  on 
the  colonisation  of  the  Ards  by  the  Smiths.  Then  came 
the  revolt  of  O'Neill,  during  the  progress  of  which 
that  chieftain  literally  swept  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  burning  the  abbeys  of  Bangor,  Movilla,  and  Com- 
ber, together  with  all  other  structures  which  might  be 
made  available  as  garrisons  for  the  English,  and  complet- 
ing his  desolating  raid  by  laying  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  in 
ashes.  The  abbeys  and  other  houses  then  destroyed  were 
never  afterwards  repaired,  and  when  sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
and  his  colonists  arrived,  only  the  walls  remained,  which, 

>73. 
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in  most  instances,  soon  afterwards  dU<ipp< 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  governor  of  Ulster,  and, 
among  other  cruel  and  treacherous  acts  which  rendered  his 
government  not  only  a  failure  but  an  infamy  in  history, 


was  the  assassination  of  sir 


an 

Brian  MacFelim  O'NeiU, 


whom  the  English  had  originally  brought  oat  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  own  family  and  race.  The 
following  account  of  his  seizure  and  execution  is  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  Ireland  under  the  year  1574: — "Peace, 
sociality,  and  friendship,  were  established  between  Brian 
the  son  of  Felira  Bacagh  O'Neill,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 
and  a  feast  was  afterwards  prepared  by  Brian,  to  which 
the  Lord  Justice  and  the  chiefs  of  his  people  were  invited; 
and  they  passed  three  nights  and  days  together  pleasantly 
and  cheerfully.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  however, 
as  they  were  agreeably  drinking  and  making  merry, 
Brian,  his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were  seized  upon  by  the 
Earl,  and  all  his  people  put  unsparingly  to  the  sword,  men, 
women,  youths,  and  maidens,  in  Brian's  own  presence. 
Brian  was  afterwards  sent  to  Dublin,  together  with  his  wife 
and  brother,  where  they  were  cut  in  quarters.  Such  was  the 
end  of  their  feast.  This  unexpected  massacre,  this  wicked 
and  treacherous  munler,  of  the  lord  of  the  race  of  Hugh 
Boy  O'Neill,  the  head  and  the  senior  of  the  race  of 
Eoghan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  of  all  the 
Gaels,  a  few  only  excepted,  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  hatred 
and  disgust  to  the  Irish."  After  the  death  of  sir  Brian 
MacFelim,  the  Ards  had  a  short  interval  of  rest,  during 
which  some  English  farmers  settled  therein;  but  their 
small  heginnings  of  prosperity  were  in  turn  swept  away  by 
the  rebellion  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone.  The 
old  castle  at  Newton,  of  which  only  the  "stump"  remained, 
originally  belonged  to  the  O'Neills,  and  occupied  the  site 
now  known  as  the  Castle  Gardens.  The  reader  may  find 
much  interesting  matter  in  reference  to  Essex's  move- 
ments in  Ulster  by  consulting  Devereux's  Lives  and 
Letters  of  the  Dextreux,  Earls  of  Essex,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
1855. 

**  I  found  true,  — These  conversations  between  the 
author  and  the  old  men  who  had  come  to  settle  at  Newton 
in  1606,  occurred  between  1644  and  165a  See  p.  2, 
note  4,  supra. 

«  Were  at  hand— On  the  forfeited  lands  of  Ulster, 
the  tenant  settlers  often  built  their  first  dwellings  in  similar 
fashion.  The  houses  in  Belturbet  were  built  of  cage-work, 
large  trees  being,  no  doubt,  used  to  make  the  frames, 
and  the  underwood  for  wattles  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between. — Harris,  Hibrrnica,  p.  1 50.  In  this  important 
matter  of  hastily  constructing  their  first  abodes,  the  settlers 
in  the  Ards  and  elsewhere  took  a  lesson  from  the  native 
Irish  inhabitants.  The  dwellings  of  the  Litter,  everywhere 
throughout  Ulster,  were  then  made  of  wattles,  covered 
with  sods,  which  they  could  easily  remove  and  erect  again, 
as  they  wandered  from  pi  ice  to  place  in  following  their 
herds  of  cattle,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  seeking 
"fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  as  their  exigencies  re- 
quired. The  aggregate  of  families  thus  following  one  herd 
of  cattle  was  called  a  creaghl. — Fynes  Moryson,  Itinerary, 
p.  164;  and  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland,  p.  35,  as  quoted 
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in  the  centre  of  being  supplied  with  necessaries  from  Belfast  (but  six  miles  thence),  who  therefore 
came  and  set  up  a  market  in  Newtown,  for  profit  for  both  the  towns.  As  likewise  in  the  fair  summer 
season  (twice,  sometimes  thrice  every  week)  they  were  supplied  from  Scotland,  as  Donaghadee  was 
oftener,  because  but  three  hours  sail  from  Portpa trick,  where  they  bespoke  provisions  and  necessaries 
to  lade  in,  to  be  brought  over  by  their  own  or  that  town's  boats  whenever  wind  and  weather  served 
them,  for  there  was  a  constant  flux  of  passengers  coming  daily  over. 

I  have  heard  honest  old  men  say  that  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1607,  people  came  from 
Stanraer,  four  miles,  and  left  their  horses  at  the  port,  hired  horses  at  Donaghadee,  came  with  their 
wares  and  provisions  to  Newton,  and  sold  them,  dined  there,  staid  two  or  three  hours,  and  returned 
to  their  houses  the  same  day  by  bed  time,  their  land  journey  but  20  miles.  Such  was  their  en- 
couragement from  a  ready  market,  and  their  kind  desires  to  see  and  supply  their  friends  and  ' 
kindred,  which  commerce  took  quite  away  the  evil  report  of  wolves  and  woodkerns,  which  envyers 
of  planters*  industry  had  raised  and  brought  upon  our  plantations;  but,  notwithstanding  thereof,  by 
the  aforesaid  Gentlemen's  assiduity  to  people  their  own  farms,  which  they  did,  Ao.  1607,  after  Sir 
Hugh  and  his  Lady's  example,  they  both  being  active  and  intent  on  the  work  (as  birds,  after  payr- 


in  the  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-east  of 
Ireland  Arehtrologtca!  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  423. 

*  Upon  our  plantations. — Thee  startling  rumours  were 
not  without  foundation,  ami  could  not  be  traced  exclusively 
to  "the  envyers  of  planters'  industry. "  The  Cethern 
Coillt,  or  'Wood-Kern,'  constituted  one  of  Ireland's  direst 
evils,  from  an  early  period  down  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  extensive  woods  and  forests  had 
generally  disappeared.  Multitudes  of  the  natives  who  were 
driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vaders took  refuge  in  the  woods,  from  which  they  preyed 
upon  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  conquerors.  Strongbow 
in  the  cast,  De  Courcy  in  the  north,  L>e  Burgh  in  the  west, 
Fitzstcphcn  and  Dc  Cogan  in  the  south,  and  IX-*  Lacy  in 
the  central  plains  of  Ireland,  were  more  or  less  surrounded 
and  circumvented  by  the  Cethern  Coille.  So  early  as 
1297  the  English  settlers  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  the 
evil  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  against  wood-kern.  One 
passage  in  this  Act  recites  that  the  Irish  assume  a  bold- 
ness in  their  offences,  by  reason  of  the  confidence  they  gain 
from  the  density  of  the  woods,  and  the  depth  of  the  adja- 
cent morasses  ;  that  the  king's  highways  are  often  ob- 
structed by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trees,  so  that  the 
wood -kern  cannot  be  overtaken, — and  therefore  it  was 
ordained  that  all  lords  of  the  woods  and  their  tenants 
should  Ik  compelled  to  keep  the  ancient  passes  clear,  by 
the  removal  of  the  growing  trees  and  fallen  timljcr.  The 
woods  being  thus  such  convenient  and  impregnable  hid- 
ing-places for  such  as  had  lost  their  inheritance  in  the 
plains,  the  clearing  of  the  country  hence  became  an  im- 
portant work  with  the  English  settlers  of  the  Pale.  In  a 
description  of  Ireland  written  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it 
is  stated  that  "  there  was  then  a  great  plenty  of  woods, 
except  in  Leinster,  where,  hen-tufore,  for  their  great  incon- 
veniences, finding  them  to  be  ready  hives  to  harbour  Irish 
rebclls,  they  have  been  cut  down?,  so  that  nowc  they  are 
enforced  in  those  parts,  for  want  of  fewel,  to  burne  turves." 
Sec  Pafer  by  the  late  Mr.  I  fore  in  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny 
and  Southeast  of  Ireland  Archerological  Society,  new  scries, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  231-33.    But  when  the  planters  came  to  Ulster 


in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  found  the  woods  and 
morasses  here  in  great  abundance,  and  infested  not  only 
by  the  regular  wood-kern  but  a  large  number  of  native 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  Hugh  O'Neill.  In  the  au- 
thor's Narrative of  Granshco^h,  which  will  be  printed  in  its 
proper  place,  he  tells  of  the  massacre  by  wood-kem,  of 
John  Montgomery  of  Gransheogh,  together  with  nil  his 
family,  excepting  the  eldest  son.  This  settler  was  cousin 
to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and,  prior  to  his  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Down,  had  married  a  wealthy  heiress  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  numerous  influential  families  of  the 
Stewarts  in  Scotland.  His  reputed  wealth  was  supposed 
to  be  the  fatal  cause  of  his  murder,  but  it  is  quite  as  pro- 
bable that  the  wood-kern  who  perpetrated  the  deed  had 
been  previously  occupiers  of  the  lands  on  which  he  had 
lucklessly  settled.  In  Blenncrhassctt's  Direction  for  the 
Plantation  in  Ulster,  published  in  1610,  as  quoted  by 
Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  voL  L  p. 
So,  it  is  stated  that  "sir  Toby  Caulfield's  people  (county 
of  Armagh)  are  driven  every  night  to  lay  up  all  his  cattle, 
as  it  were  inward,  and  do  he  and  his  what  they  can, 
the  wolfe  and  the  wood-kerne,  within  culiver  snot  of 
his  fort,  have  oftentimes  a  share."  In  Adair's  True 
Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A'lllert,  it 
is  stated  at  p.  9,  that  "the  wolf  and  wood-kem  were 
greatest  enemies  to  the  first  planters,  but  the  long-rested 
land  did  yield  to  the  labourers  such  plentiful  increase 
that  many  followed  the«e  first  cssaycrs."  See  also 
I'ynnar's  Surz  ey  of  Ulster,  in  Harris's  Hibetniea,  p.  228. 
The  wood-kem  always  found  an  asylum  among  the  creaghts 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  note.  These  communities, 
therefore,  soon  became  suspected  by  the  government, 
and  stringent  measures  were  enacted  for  their  disper-  . 
sion,  and  even  for  the  punishment  of  such  Irish  tenant* 
as  lived  outside,  or  at  a  distance  from  towns  and 
villages,  and  who,  it  was  alleged,  connived  with  the 
wood-kem.  See  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-east 
of  Ireland  Archirologieal  Society,  old  series,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  427,  428. 
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ing  to  make  nests  for  their  brood),  then  you  might  see  streets  and  tenements  regularly  set  out,  and 
houses  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground  (like  Cadraus's  colony)  on  a  sudden,  so  that  these  dwell, 
ings  became  towns  immediately.47 

Yet  among  all  this  care  and  indefatigable  industry  for  their  families,  a  place  of  God's  honor  to 
dwell  in  was  not  forgotten  nor  neglected,  for  indeed  our  forefathers  were  more  pious  than  ourselves, 
and  so  soon  as  said  stump  of  the  old  castle  was  so  repaired,  (as  it  was  in  spring  time,  1606,)  as 
might  be  shelter  for  that  year's  summer  and  harvest,  for  Sir  Hugh  and  for  his  servants  that  winter, 
his  piety  made  some  good  store  of  provisions  in  those  fair  seasons,  towards  roofing  and  fitting  the 
chancel  of  that  church,  for  the  worship  of  God;48  and  therein  he  needed  not  withdraw  his  own  planters 
from  working  for  themselves,  because  there  were  Irish  Gibeonets4'  and  Garrons  enough  in  his  woods 
to  hew  and  draw  timber  for  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  general  free  contribution  of  the  planters,  some 
with  money,  others  with  handycrafts,  and  many  with  labouring,  was  so  great  and  willingly  given,  that 
the  next  year  after  this,  viz.  Ao.  1607,  before  winter  it  was  made  decently  serviceable,  and  Sir  Hugh 
had  brought  over  at  first  two  or  three  Chaplains50  with  him  for  these  parishes.  In  summer  1 608,  some 


*i  Towns  immediately.— The  settlers  had  all  the 
materials  for  building  amply  supplied  to  them  in  the 
Ards,  with  the  one  exception  of  lime  which  could  not  be 
had  nearer  than  Belfast,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisburn. 
They  had  quarries  of  the  best  common  building  stone  in 
every  parish,  inexhaustible  stores  of  freestone  at  Scrabo, 
and  timber  of  the  largest  size  and  in  enormous  quantities 
on  the  four  townlands  in  Slut  Neills,  which  had  been 
secured  by  purchase  from  Con  O'Neill,  for  the  use  of  sir 
Hugh  Montgomery's  tenants.  Slate  quarries  were  opened 
at  various  times,  and,  in  some  instances  from  an  early 
period,  at  Greyabbey,  Bangor,  Bally  waiter,  and  Bally- 
dunlady  in  Castlereagh.  Of  the  town  of  Ncwtownards, 
Harris  observes,  at  p.  59,  of  his  Antient  and  Present 
State  of  the  County  of  Do-am,  "  that  it  is  well  paved,  and 
has  many  neat  houses  in  it,  on  the  front  of  several  of 
which  are  the  dates  and  names  of  the  builders  cut  in 
stone.  There  is  a  humorous  perhaps  a  modest  inscription 
over  the  door  of  one  of  them,  we  know  not  by  whom 
erected,  which  runs  thus  : — Not  by  my  merit,  tliat  I 
inherit.**  Nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, having  dates  and  names,  have  disappeared.  In 
Mill  Street,  there  is  a  one  storey  house  having  the  inscrip- 
tion "J.  M.  EN.  1686."  In  North  Street  is  a  house 
with  the  following : — "  Built -by John  McuUough,  1690." 

**  For  the  worship  of  God. — The  settlers  who  came  to 
the  county  of  Down  with  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  and  sir 
James  Hamilton  were  probably  of  a  better  and  more 
respectable  class  than  those  who  generally  occupied 
the  escheated  counties  of  Ulster.  Andrew  Stewart's 
description  of  the  English  and  Scottish  settlers  generally 
is  not  flattering: — "From  Scotland,"  says  he,  "came 
many,  and  from  England  not  a  few,  yet  all  of  them  gener- 
ally the  scum  of  both  nations,  who,  for  debt,  or  breaking 
and  fleeing  from  justice,  or  seeking  shelter,  came  hither, 
hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man's  justice  in  a  land  where 
there  was  nothing,  or  but  little,  as  yet,  of  the  fear  of  God. 
And  in  a  few  years,  there  flocked  such  a  multitude  of 
people  from  Scotland  that  these  northern  counties  of 
Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  &a,  were  in  a  good 


measure  planted,  which  had  been  waste  before ;  yet  most 
of  the  people,  as  I  said  before,  made  up  a  body  (and, 
it's  strange,  of  different  names,  nations,  dialects,  tempers, 
breeding,  and,  in  a  word,  all  void  of  godliness),  who 
seemed  rather  to  flee  from  God  in  this  enterprise  Uuui 
to  follow  their  own  mercy.  Yet  God  followed  them 
when  they  fled  from  him— albeit,  at  first  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  cared  little  for  any  church."— Stew- 
art's //.r/ory,  as  published  with  Adair's  Narrative,  pp. 
3'3.  3'4- 

*»  Irish  Gibeonets.— This  allusion  shows  pretty  clearly 
the  estimate  in  which  these  settlers  held  the  native  Irish 
inhabitants.  The  actual  name  Gibeonites  is  only  once 
applied  to  the  people  of  Gibeon— 2  Sam.  xxi.  I — 9,  Au- 
thorised Version  of  the  Btble.  They  were  Gibeonites,  bat  by 
race  //rvites,  who  by  a  stratagem  obtained  the  protection 
of  the  Israelites,  and,  on  discovery  of  the  stratagem,  were 
condemned  to  be  perpetual  bondsmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the 
house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah,  (yoshua,  ix.,  17, 
23i  27. )  Saul  violated  the  covenant  made  with  this  miser- 
able people,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  or  patriotism,  slew 
some  of  them,  and  planned  the  general  massacre  of  the 
rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.,  1,  2,  5.)  This  treachery  was  ex- 
piated many  years  after,  by  the  Israelites  giving  up  seven 
men  of  Saul's  descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung 
them,  or  crucified  them,  "before  J ehovah,"  as  a  kind  of 
sacrifice  in  Gibcah,  Saul's  own  town.  (Verses  4,  6,  9.) 
At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  scriptural  narrative,  the 
Gibeonites  had  become  so  identified  with  the  Israelites 
that  the  historian  inserts  at  verse  2,  a  note  explanatory  of 
their  origin  and  their  non-Israelitish  extraction.  See 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Btble,  t<oee  Gibeonites. 

*°  Three  chaplains. — Two  of  these  chaplains  were  pro- 
bably David  M'Gill  and  Tames  Montgomery,  whose  names 
are  afterwards  introduced.  A  Afr.  David  Staxill  of  Gray- 
abbey  is  mentioned  in  the  grant  of  1629  from  the  first 
viscount  to  sir  James  Montgomery;  he  probably  came  as 
a  chaplain  at  the  conunencement  of  the  plantation,  or  soon 
afterwards. 
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of  the  priory  walls51  were  roofed  and  fitted  for  his  Lady  and  children  and  servants  (which  were  many) 
to  live  in. 

Now  the  harvests  1606  and  1607  had  stocked  the  people  with  grain,  for  the  lands  were  never 
naturally  so  productive  since  that  time,  except  where  no  plough  had  gone,  and  where  sea  oar51  (called 
wreck)  is  employed  for  dung,  to  that  degree  that  they  had  to  spare"  and  to  sell  to  the  succeeding 
new  coming  planters,  who  came  over  the  more  in  number  and  the  faster,  because  they  might  sell 
their  own  grain  at  a  gTeat  price  in  Scotland,  and  be  freed  of  trouble  to  bring  it  with  them,  and  could 


s1  Priory  it/alls. — This  priory,  the  walls  of  which  were 
thus  made  available  for  the  construction  of  a  private 
residence,  was  originally  a  Dominican  house.  It  "is 
styled  by  De  Burgo  '  Ctenobium  Sancti  Columbse,'  and 
its  foundation  ascribed  to  Walter  dc  Burgo,  a.  n.  1244." 
Reeves,  in  Lister  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  55, 
note;  see  also  Reeves,  Eccles.  Antiquum,  p.  13;  and 
Archdall,  Monastieon  Hibernieum,  p.  127.  Harris  says: 
— "  A  convent  of  Dominican  Friars  was  settled  here  in 
the  year  1244,  by  the  Savages  (as  it  is  said),  in  which 
Chapters  of  the  Order  were  held  in  129S  and  1312."— 
State  of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  56. 

Sea  car. — Sea-oar  appears  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  as 
Oreiveed  or  Orr.iwti,  which  is  explained  "  a  weed  either 
growing  upon  the  rocks  under  high  watermark,  or  broken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  rough  weather,  and  cast 
upon  the  coast  by  the  wind  and  flood,"  In  the  county  of 
Dublin  the  sea  weed  which  the  people  gather  for  manure 
is  called  by  them  Hoar,  which  is  the  old  English  name. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  wraie ;  in  the  Channel  Islands,  vratc ; 
and  in  France,  ittrech.  So  important  is  this  product  con- 
sidered as  a  manure  that  a  proverb  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Guernsey  h  -point  de  vraic,  point  de  kantgard,  'No 
sea-weed,  no  corn  stacks.'  The  reader  may  see  an  inte- 
resting account  of  sea-oar,  and  its  uses,  in  Cuthbert  Bede's 
Gtcncreggan,  or,  A  Highland  Home  in  Cantire,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
100,  156,  158,  159,  loo,  162,  164.  Sea  oar  was  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Arils  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
"This  vegetable,"  says  Harris,  "is  too  precious  to  be 
used  much  as  a  manure;  for  thev  turn  it  to  a  better 
account  by  burning  it  into  kelp,  which  they  do  in  such 
great  quantities,  that  they  not  o»ly  supply  the  linen 
manufacturers  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  but 
export  it  in  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  glass-houses  in 
Dublin  and  Bristol,  as  appears  from  the  Custom-house 
books  of  l'ortaferry."— State  of  the  County  of  Down,  p. 
43.  The  people  of  the  Little  Ards,  especially,  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  very  useful  material,  not  only  from 
the  eastern  shore,  but  also  from  the  numerous  islands  of 
Strangford  lough.  In  sales  of  property,  and  sub  letting 
of  lands  in  the  Ards,  this  production  has  its  special 
mention  as  an  inij>ort.-int  clement  in  the  value  of  such 
properties  and  farms.  The  Koscmount  deed  of  sale  in 
1719  specifies  "  all  kelp,  wreck,  and  sea-weed  growing  or 
being,  or  that  shall  hereafter  grow  or  be,  on  the  said 
manor,  towns,  lands,  rocks,  and  premises,  or  on  the 
coasts  or  shores  thereof,  or  that  belong,  or  are  reputed  to 
belong,  to  the  same." 

"  They  had  to  spare. — This  superabundance  of  food  in 
the  young  colony,  whilst  it  attracted  additional  settlers, 
became  a  source  of  supply  to  the  parent  country.  There 
toon  commenced  with  the  Scottish  coast  a  trade  in 


grain,  which  occasionally  supplied  Uie  inhabitants  of 
Argylc,  Galloway,  and  even  Ayrshire,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  could  grow  it  for  themselves.  To  meet  thi* 
difficulty,  Scottish  statesmen  devised  no  other  remedy  than 
Protection  Acts,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  especially  from  Ireland.  By  an  Act 
passed  in  1672,  it  was  forbidden  to  import  meal  from  Ire- 
land,  while  the  price  in  Scotland  remained  below  a  certain 
rate.  But  this  and  former  Acts  hiving  the  same  object 
were  often  rendered  futile  by  the  necessities  of  Scotch  con- 
sumers and  the  determination  of  traders  to  benefit  by  sup- 
plying the  liojt.ukl.  In  the  April  of  1695,  the  Scottish 
council  determined  to  enforce  the  law  by  issuing  an  order 
for  staving  the  grain  brought  in  two  vessels  from  Carrick- 
fcrgns,  and  for  handing  over  the  vessels  themselves  to  sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  who  had  seized  them  on 
their  way  to  a  Scottish  port.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  the  crop  of  that  very  summer  was  stricken  in  one 
night  by  an  easterly  fog,  and  the  price  of  victual  in  the 
western  shires  suddenly  rose  much  beyond  the  impor- 
tation rate  fixed  by  the  sages  of  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council.  The  latter  then  issued  one  of  their  numerous 
orders,  to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  the  "scarcity" 
and  "distress,"  they  would  permit  the  importation  of 
ureal,  but  of  no  other  grain,  from  Ireland,  "to  any 
port  l>ctween  the  mouth  of  Annan  and  the  head  of 
Kintyre,"  from  the  3rd  of  December  until  the  first  of 
February.  ChamK-rs  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol 
iii.  p.  137.  The  trade  in  Meal,  however,  continued  to  be 
extensively  carried  on,  until  the  year  1 703,  when  a  very 
stringent  measure  was  enacted  against  the  Importation  of 
Irish  Victual,  and  a  Mr.  Alexander  of  Blackhousc,  in 
the  Mearns,  was  appointed  to  collect  fines  from  all  illicit 
traders  in  Irish  meal.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  certain  traders  who  surrendered,  but  there  were  many 
others  whom  the  law  could  not,  or  did  not,  prevent  from 
continuing  the  traffic  :— "  A ne  list  of  persons  names  trad- 
ing to  I  Hand  fior  victual!  these  two  years  bygonne,  and 
who  componed  with  Black  house  anil  hisdeputts  George 
Dennie,  John  Speir,  Arthure  Park,  James  Scott,  John 
Nevin,  John  Simsonc  in  the  Harbrayhcad,  John  M'Eun 
alias  young  laird,  William  M'Eun  called  mcikle,  John 
M'Eun  his  sone,  John  MorLsone,  James  Simsone,  William 
M'Kun  Maich,  John  Simsonc  Carshogale,  James 
M'Eun,  John  Monsoue  Levan,  Edward  Mudic  there, 
Kol>ert  Wardan,  Alexander  Kerr,  John  Young,  John 
Cr.i,well,  John  Wardan,  John  Hyndman  miller  in  Inver- 
kipe,    Morisonc  in   Inverkipe,    Muire   in  Portoferrie, 

{onn  Ciaufoord,  John  Alexander  called  ghosop,  John 
lunter,  Matthew  ffrew  in  Kilwinning  and  his  partners, 
Duncan  Campbell  in  Grinok,  John  Campbell  there, 
M'lei-h  in  Irvine,  John  Gay  in  Newark,  miliar  in  fferry- 
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have  it  cheaper  here.  This  conference  gave  occasion  to  Sir  Hugh's  Lady  to  build  watermills"  in  all 
the  parishes,  to  the  great  advantage  of  her  house,  which  was  numerous  in  servants,  of  whom  she 
stood  in  need,  in  working  about  her  gardens,  carriages,  &c,  having  then  no  duty  days'  works  from 
tenants,  or  very  few  as  exacted,  they  being  sufficiently  employed  in  their  proper  labour  and  the 
publique.  The  millers  also  prevented  the  necessity  of  bringing  meal  from  Scotland,  and  grinding 
with  quairn  stones"  (as  the  Irish  did  to  make  their  graddon)  both  which  inconveniencys  the  people, 
at  their  first  coming,  were  forced  to  undergo. 


milne.  All  the  above-named  persons  and  a  greate  many 
more,  who  live  in  Renfrew,  Glasgow,  Air,  and  several 
other  places,  have  traded  to  Irlanu  these  two  years  by- 
gonne,  since  the  date  of  Alexander  of  Blackhouse's  com- 
missioner and  have  payed  compositions  to  the  said  Black- 
house  or  hi*  deputts."^Paterson,  Account  of  the  Parishes 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

5*  Water  mills. — From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that 
the  use  of  water-mills  was  unknown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newtown  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  although  the  author  in  bis  general  Description  of 
the  ArJs,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Memoirs,  states  tliat 
the  Danish  or  Ladle  mill  was  then  in  common  um  in  such 
localities  throughout  the  two  baronies  as  afforded  the 
necessary  facilities  for  their  erection.  The  Danish  was  an 
approach  to  the  regular  water-mill,  and  from  it  the  latter, 
probably,  with  all  its  modern  improvements,  gradually 
arose.  The  first  corn  mill  driven  by  water  is  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  and  set  to  work  by  Mithridatcs, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  about  seventy  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  Curiously  indeed,  "  that 
coincident  with  the  time  of  the  inventor,  as  mentioned  by 
Srrabo,  is  the  date  of  a  Greek  epigram  on  water-mills,  by 
Antipater,  a  poet  of  Asia  Minor,  who  lived  about  eighty 
years  before  Christ"  This  epigram  has  liccn  translated 
as  follows  :— 

"  Yc  maids  who  toil'd  so  faithful  at  the  mill, 

Now  ce%<e  from  work,  and  from  lhe*e  toils  be  still ; 

Sleep  now  till  dawn,  and  l«t  the  turds  with  glee 

Sing  to  the  ruddy  inoni  on  bu»h  and  tree  ; 

For  what  your  hands  perform'd  so  long,  so  true. 

Ctrti  **»  cMitrg'J  the  wattr-njmphi  to  J<>: 

They  come,  the  limpid  »i»tcrs.  to  her  call. 

And  on  the  wheel  with  dashing  fury  fall ; 

Impel  the  a*!e  with  a  whirling  sound, 

And  nwike  the  massy  mill  stone  reel  around, — 

And  bring  the  floury  heaps  luxuriant  tn  the  ground." 

It  is  certain  tliat  mills  driven  by  water  were  known 
in  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period,  and  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  as  generally  used  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times.  Irish  authorities,  and  with  them  Irish 
traditions  are  unanimous  in  representing  that  the  first 
water-mill  ever  known  in  Ireland  wis  introduced  by 
Cormac  MacArt.  who  reigned  during  a  part  of  the  third 
century,  and  tliat  the  g<xxl  king  brought  his  millwright 
from  Scotland.  The  Annals  of  Tighcmach  state  that 
M  aclodrain's  Mil/  was  the  scene,  in  651,  of  the  slaughter, 
by  the  I-agcnians,  of  Donchad  and  Conall,  the  two  sons 
of  Blathmac,  king  of  Ireland,  son  of  Hugh  Slainc. 
Under  the  year  990,  the  Konr  Masters  record  the  fall  of 
a  remarkable  stone  known  as  the  Lia-Ailbhe,  which  stood 
on  the  plain  of  Moynalvyin  Mcath,  and  add  that  the  king 
Maelsechiainn  made  four  mill-stones  of  it.  The  ancient 
I-awi  contain  frequent  references  to  water-mills. 


Irish  charters  preserved  in  the  Book  of  A'ells  mention 
in  grants  of  lands  made  to  that  monastery-,  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  mill  as  the  common 
apj>endage  to  a  ballybetagh,  when  the  place  was  favourable 
to  its  erection,— a  statement  curiously  corroborated  by  the 
author  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  in  his  Description 
of  Ards,  who  says  that  a  Danish  mill  was  to  l>c  found  in 
almost  every  townland,  having,  of  course,  the  necessary 
accommodations  of  site  and  water.  In  the  charter  of  lands 
granted  to  the  monastery  of  Ncwry,  by  king  Muirchear- 
tach  or  Murtough  Mac-Loughlin,  there  is  also  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  mill  in  that  district  in  1161. 
Abridged  from  Memoir  of  the  City  and  North-  Western 
Liberties  of  Londonderry,  pp.  2 1 5>  216  ;  Sec  also  Reeves's 
Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  362 ;  Setiehus  Mor, 
vol.  L,  pp.  125,  141,  163,  167,  185,  189. 

55  QiMim  stones. — The  Irish  name  for  the  quern  is 
tro,  but  the  term  generally  used  is  lamh-bro,  'hand- 
mill.'  Although  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  quern  is 
in  use  throughout  some  districts  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent  day.  "It  was  also  used,"  says  the  late  Dr. 
O' Donovan,  "to  a  late  period  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, though  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  in  the  year  12S4,  when 
it  was  enacted  That  na  man  shall  presume  to  grind  qukett, 
maisloch,  or  rye,  with  handmylnes,  except  he  be  compelled 
by  storms,  and  be  in  lack  of  myines  aiihtlk  should  grind  the 
samett.  We  knowof  nolawevcr  having  been  passed  against 
it  in  Ireland.  We  often  ground  wheat  with  it  ourselves. 
We  first  used  to  dry  the  wheat  on  the  Ixrttom  of  a  pot,  grind 
in  a  hurry,  and  then  cat  the  meal  mixed  with  new  milk." 
Sec  O'Daly's  Tribes  of  Ireland,  p.  S3,  note.  The  most 
primitive  variety  of  quern  is  tliat,  says  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde, 
"in  which  the  upper  and  lower  stone  are  simply  circular 
discs,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  across ;  the  upper  ro- 
tating on  the  lower  by  means  of  a  wooden  handle,  or 
sometimes  tw  o,  inserted  into  the  top,  and  'fed'  or  supplied 
with  corn  by  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  analogous  to  the 
hopper,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  'grain-hole'  or  eye. 
The  meal,  in  this  case,  passed  out  between  the  margins 
of  the  stones  to  a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor  to  receive  it. 
The  upper  stones  are  usually  concave,  and  the  lower  con- 
vex, so  as  to  prevent  their  sliding  off,  and  also  to  give  a 
fall  to  the  meal.  The  second  variety  is  usually  called  a 
Pol-quern,  and  has  a  lip  or  margin  in  the  lower  stone, 
which  encircles  or  overlaps  the  upper,  the  meal  passing 
down  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  former.  Most  of 
this  variety  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  foregoing, 
which  is  evidently  the  more  ancient  and  the  simpler  form, 
as  well  as  that  which  presents  us  with  the  greatest 
diversity.  The  upper  stone  was  turned  by  a  wooden 
by  two— or,  in  some  of  the  larger 
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Her  Ladyship  had  also  her  farms  at  Greyabbey  and  Coiner,*  as  well  as  at  Newtown,  both  to 
supply  new-comers  and  her  house;  and  she  easily  got  men  for  plough  and  barn,  for  many  came  over 
who  had  not  stocks  to  plant  and  take  leases  of  land,  but  had  brought  a  cow  or  two  and  a  few  sheep, 
for  which  she  gave  them  grass  and  so  much  grain  per  annum,  and  an  house  and  garden-plot  to  live  on, 
and  some  land  for  flax  and  potatoes,"  as  they  agreed  on  for  doing  their  work,  and  there  be  at  this 
day  many  such  poor  labourers  amongst  us;  and  this  was  but  part  of  her  good  management,  for  she 


specimens,  by  a  lever  placed  nearly  horizontal ;  or 
it  was  occasionally  worked  by  a  wooden  lid  or  cover, 
with  projecting  arms  to  which  ropes  were  attached, 
or  a  small  animal  might  be  harne&sed.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  'two  women  sat  grinding  at  the  mill,'  wheh 
was  placed  upon  the  ground  between  them ;  with  one  hand 
they  turned  the  top-stone  by  means  of  the  handle,  either 
held  by  both  together,  or  passed  from  one  to  the  other ; 
and  with  the  other  hand  they  poured  the  grain  into  the 
eye  or  hopper.  The  lower  stone  is  generally  perforated 
for  a  pivot,  or  spud,  usually  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of 
iron,  which  passed  into  the  aperture  of  the  upper  stone, 
'  re  it  was  supported  upon  a  cross-otick,  or  piece  of  iron; 
by  the  application  of  leathern  washers  between  the 
t  and  the  socket  in  which  it  worked,  the  distance  be- 
n  the  stones  could  be  increased,  and  so  the  meal 
ground  coarse  or  fine  as  required." — Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Antiquities  of  Stone,  Earthen,  and  Vegetable  Materials 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  103. 

5*  Coiner. — Coiner  is  a  misprint  for  Comer,  the  form  in 
which  this  name  appears  in  the  author's  Description  of  the 
ArJs.  "  The  name  is  variously  written  Comar,  Comer, 
Cumber  ;  from  comar,  a  confluence.  It  is  frequently 
applied,  in  Ireland,  to  places  situate  at  the  junction  of 
rivers,  either  with  rivers,  or  with  large  sheets  of 
water.  In  the  present  instance  it  belongs  to  the 
townland  where  the  river  Enler  enters  Strangford  Lough, 
and  as  the  church  stood  on  it,  the  name  is  borrowed 
for  the  whole  parish.  Muckamore,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  derives  its  name  from  Magh-comuir  '  the 
plain  of  the  confluence,'  being  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Six-Mile- Water  with  Lough  Neagh. 
The  townland  Ballentinc,  in  the  parish  of  Blaris,  was 
formerly  called  Down-cumber,  because  of  its  situation  at 
the  union  of  Ravernet  river  with  the  Lagan.  To  a  similar 
junction  of  a  smaller  stream  with  the  Rallynahinch  river, 
the  townland  of  Cumber,  in  the  parish  of  Maheradrool, 
owes  its  name.  To  the  same  origin  may  be  traced  the 
name  Cumber  in  Derry,  and  Castlecomcr  in  the  Queen's 
County.  Another  famous  spot  of  this  name  was  the  cumar, 
or  meeting,  of  the  three  waters,  the  place  where  the  Suir, 
Kore,  and  Barrow  meet  together."  —  Reeves,  Eccles. 
Antiquities,  p.  197. 

"  Potatoes.— The  popular  belief  that  the  potato  was 
first  known  in  this  country  about  the  year  15S6  is  probably 
erroneous.  If  only  planted  at  that  date,  by  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  his  garden  near  Youghal,  it  is  not  likely  that 
during  the  war  which  desolated  Ireland  between  1586  and 
1601,  the  potato  should  become  so  generally  known  and 
appreciated  as  thus  to  form  an  important  article  of  food 
for  the  Scottish  settlers  in  the  Ards  so  early  as  the  year 
1606.  Sir  Robert  Southwell  (so  well  known  among  other 
reasons  for  the  fact  that  he  was  five  times  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,)  announced  at  a  meeting  of  that 


learned  body  that  his  grandfather  had  obtained  some  potato 
roots  or  tubers  from  sir  Waller  Raleigh,  who  had  brought 
them  from  America,  and  that  from  his  cultivation  of  these 
roots  had  arisen  that  vast  vegetable  provision  enjoyed  ever 
since  by  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  jwtato  was  introduced  much  earlier  into  this 
country,  and  that  it  originally  came  to  Ireland  through 
Portugal  or  Spain.  Our  name  for  this  production  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  word  used  to  designate  it  by 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  an  evidence  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  this  source.  The  natives  of  South  America 
called  the  plant  Papas.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
to  whom  it  was  generally  known  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  corrupted  Papas  into  Ba-ta-ta,  to  which  our 
word  Potato  is  an  approximation.  See  The  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.  The  first  English  author  in  whose  writings 
there  is  any  reference  to  the  potato,  was  Gcnird,  the 
herbalist  of  1597.  Richard  Bradley,  who  published  his 
work  on  Planting  and  Gardening,  in  1634,  has  also  a 
short  allusion  to  this  root.  In  Crofton  Croker's  intro- 
duction to  the  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  the  writer 
has  the  following  remarks: — "That  potatoes  were  the 
ordinary  food  in  the  south  of  Ireland  before  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  shewn  by  an  account  of  an  Irish 
Quarter,  printed  in  1654,  in  a  volume  entitled  Songs  and 
Poems  of  Lave  and  Drollery,  by  T.  W.  The  writer  and  hij 
friend  visited  Coolfin,  in  the  county  of  Watcrford,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Pocr,  where,  at  supper,  they  were  treated  with 
and  in  the  van 


*'  Was  a  salted  tail  ofvalmon, 
And  in  the  rear  wmc  rank  1 


Cole,  who  published  his  Adam  in  F.den,  or  the  Paradise 
of  Plants,  in  16571  has  the  following  curious  passage  about 
the  potato: — "The  potatoes  which  we  call  Spanish  [not 
the  sweet  potato],  because  they  were  first  brought  up  to  us 
out  of  Spain,  grew  originally  in  the  Indies,  where  they,  or 
at  least  some  of  this  kind,  serve  for  bread,  and  have  been 
planted  in  many  of  our  gardens  [in  England],  where  they 
decay  rather  than  increase ;  but  the  soyle  of  Ireland  doth 
so  well  agree  with  them,  that  they  grow  there  so  plentifully 
that  there  be  whole  fieldes  overrun  with  them,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  divers  souldiers  that  came  thence. "  The 
soldiers,  to  whose  statements  Coir  here  refers,  served  in 
the  parliamentary  forces  sent  to  this  country  between  1649 
and  1653.  The  late  Mr.  Eugene  O'Curry,  in  1855,  met 
with  an  Irish  poem  by  John  O'Neachtan  (well  known  in 
Dublin  between  die  years  1710  and  1750,)  in  which  the 
writer  always  speaks  of  the  potato  as  the  Spaineach  Geal, 
that  is,  the  white,  or  generous-hearted  Spaniard;  and 
describes  it  as  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  people  from 
the  first  of  August  till  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  each  year. 
Abridged  from  Proceedings  of  Ike  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
voL  vi,  pp.  356-3°* 
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set  wp  and  encouraged  linen  and  woollen  manufactory,*'  which  soon  brought  down  the  prices  of  y* 
breaker^  and  narrow  cloths  of  both  sorts. 


5s  Woollen  manufactory. — At  the  period  of  the  English 
invasion  (1172)1  the  Irish  had  flourishing  woollen  manu- 
factories, producing  parti -coloured  cloths  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  excellent  quality.    In  the  14th  century,  Irish 
woollens  are  said  to  have  been  extensively  imported  into 
England,  and  Irish  serges  into  Italy,  which  appears  the 
more  remarkable,  as  at  that  period,  woollen  manufacture 
had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  latter 
[Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  23).  This 
:  rests,  among  other  authorities,  on  a  passage  in 
:  Florentine  poem,  written  prior  to  the  year  1 364, 
and  known  by  the  tide  of  Dtttamondi  or  Data  A  fundi.  The 
first  eari  of  Charlemont,  who  died  in  1799,  had  the  credit 
of  first  directing  public  attention  to  this  passage,  in  a  paper 
written  by  him  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Transactions 
of  tht  Royal Irish  Academy,  Antiquities voL  L,  pp.  17—24. 
The  passage  is  as  follows :— •«  In  like  manner  we  pass  into 
Ireland,  which  among  us  is  worthy  of  renown  for  the 
excellent  serges  that  she  sends  us."    After  quoting  other 
authorities  in  connexion  with  his  subject,  Lord  Charle- 
mont observes:— "From  all  these  several  facts,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  passage  of  our  author,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  Ireland  was  possessed  of  an  extensive  trade 
in  woollens  at  a  very  early  period,  and  long  before  that 
commodity  was  an  article  of  English  export  Manufac- 
tures are  slow  in  being  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  may  render  them  an  object  coveted  by  distant  coun- 
tries, especially  where  the  people  of  those  countries  have 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  polish;  and  if  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  serges  of  Ireland  were 
eagtrly  sought  after,  and  worn  with  a  preference  bv  the 
polished  Italians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fabric 
had  been  established  for  a  very  long  time  before  that  pe- 
riod."   This  prosperous  trade  was  continued  to  Ireland, 
with  but  slight  interruptions  until  the  year  1673,  when 
English  statesmen  were  compelled  to  destroy  it,  because 
English  manufacturers  would  no  longer  tolerate  any  Irish 
rivals.    During  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Essex  a  formal 
overture  was  published  for  relinquishing  the  woollen-trade 
in  this  country,  except  in  its  lower  branches,  "that  it 
might  not  longer  be  permitted  to  discourage  English 
woollen  manufactures.      The  tendency  of  this  short- 
sighted policy  was  not  only  to  impoverish  Ireland,  but  to 
enrich  France,  for  the  Irish  wool  could  always  find  a  bet- 
ter market  in  France  than  in  England.    Sir  Richard  Cox's 
arguments  against  the  impolitic  course  adopted  in  this 
matter  drew  the  following  candid  acknowledgment  from 
the  ministers,  through  the  mouth  of  Lord  Godolphin  : — 
"They  were  convinced  all  he  (Sir  R.  Cox)  said  was  true, 
but  they  had  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  people  to  deal 
with,  who  looked  on  an  increase  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  Ireland  with  so  jealous  an  eye,  that  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  most  reasonable  arguments  in  its  favour, 
and  that  they  merely  compelled  the  late  king  and  his 
ministers  to  comply  with  them  against  theirown  judgments: 
That  nothing  could  change  them  but  their  own  sufferings, 
which  could  not  come  so  quickly,  as  that  he  could  expect 
to  see  the  alteration  :  But  whenever  they  shall  feel  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  what  they  had  too  rashly 
done,  he  will  venture  to  prophecy  that  they  will  attribute 
them  to  any  causes,  however  improbable,  rather  than 


confess  the  necessity  of  admitting  their  brethren  of  Ireland 
into  any  share  of  their  trade,  and  will  try  a  thousand  ex- 
pedients, before  they  will  put  into  execution  the  natural, 
and  therefore  the  only  one  which  can  be  effectual,  and 
which  France  would  give  millions  of  money  to  prevent 
taking  place."— Harm*  Ware's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  Irish 
Writers,  p.  219.  The  evils  thus  predicted  very  soon 
appeared,  and  to  meet  the  difficulty,  such  heavy  addi- 
tional duties  were  imposed,  in  1698,  on  the  exportation 
of  woollen  cloths,  as  amounted  to  an  actual  prohibi- 
tion. Ireland  was  declared  to  be  more  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  linen  than  woollen  cloth,  and  with 
this  consolation  Ireland  was  forced  to  be  content  The 
woollen  manufacture  introduced  and  encouraged  by 
lady  Montgomery  in  the  Ards,  was  no  doubt  conducted 
pretty  much  according  to  the  process  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  evidently  been 
well  informed  on  the  subject :— "  At  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.,  our  farms  were  better  suited  to  the 
woollen  manufa  :ture  than  the  linen ;  our  flocks  were  nu- 
merous, and  our  sheep-sheering  began  in  May :  the  wool  was 
immediately  sorted  and  scoured ;  the  short  fine  wool  being 
preserved  for  grey  spinning,  the  web  made  of  it  was  called  a 
grey  web,  as  in  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  This  was  died  drab, 
blue,  or  brown  ;  and  was  spun  on  the  great  wheel,  woven 
in  summer,  and  dressed  for  clothes  for  the  male  branches 
of  the  family.  Tuck  mills  were  then  more  numerous  than 
our  bleach  mills  arc  at  present  (1800).  The  long  fine  wool 
was  laid  aside  for  the  comb.  This  was  generally  spun 
upon  the  small  wheel,  the  same  as  used  for  flax-spinning  ; 
and  was  died  of  different  colours,  and  woven  as  poplin, 
the  warp  and  weft  being  of  different  colours ;  when 
doubled  it  was  woven  as  camlet,  and  worn  by  men  in 
summer,  or  made  into  stockings.  The  middling  kind  of 
wool  was  made  into  blankets.  — Dr.  J.  Af.  Stephenson's 
Fast  uul us  second,  of  the  Belfast  Literary  Society,  as  quoted 
in  Dr.  Stuart's  History  of  Armagh,  p.  422,  note. 

'»  Breakens.  —  From  the  Irish  breatan,  '  a  tartan 
plaid,'  or  breacanach,  adj.  'tartan.'  The  breacan-jeile, 
literally 'the  chequered  cos-cring,'  was  the  peculiar  garb 
of  the  Highlanders  from  a  remote  period,  and  was  also 
commonly  worn  by  Ayrshiremen  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Lady  Montgomery's  'breakens' 
were  tartans,  and  the  wearers  of  the  breacanach  were  set- 
tlers from  Ayrshire— Paterson,  Parishes  and  Families  of 
Ayrshire,  vol.  i.  p.  lit,  note.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
objected  by  Englishmen  to  the  Scots  of  Ulster  that 
the  Scottish  dress  and  customs  were  retained  by 
them  after  coming  to  Ireland.  During  a  debate  in  the 
English  house  of  commons,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1656, 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  adventurers  for  land  in  fre- 
land  would  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  third  viscount  Montgomery  and  the  first  earl  of  Clan- 
brassil,  Major  Morgan,  a  leading  member  of  the  house, 
was  of  opinion  that  these  noblemen's  estates  "  ought  to 
be  assigned  them  in  some  other  part  of  the  nation. ,r  His 
reason  for  urging  this  arrangement  was  sUted  by  him  as 
follows :—"  For  in  the  North,  the  Scotch  keep  up  an 
interest  distinct  in  garb  and  alt  formalities,  and  are 
able  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  fighting  men  at  any 
time,  which  they  may  easily  convey  over  to  the  High- 
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Now  every  body  minded  their  trades,  and  the  plough,  and  the  spade,  building,  and  setting  fruit 
trees,  &c,  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  by  ditching  in  their  grounds.  The  old  women  spun,  and 
the  young  girls  plyed  their  nimble  fingers  at  knitting60 — and  every  body  was  innocently  busy.  Now 
the  Golden  peacable  age  renewed,  no  strife,  contention,  querulous  lawyers,  or  Scottish  or  Irish 
feuds,  between  clanns  and  families,  and  sirnames,  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  those  times;  and  the 
towns  and  temples  were  erected,  with  other  great  works  done  (even  in  troublesome  years)  as  shall 
be  in  part  recited,  when  I  come  to  tell  you  of  the  first  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery's  funeral,  person, 
parts,  and  arts ;  therefore,  reader,  I  shall  be  the  more  concise  in  the  history  of  the  plantation,  and  of  his 
loyal  transactions;  not  indeed,  with  his  life,  for  the  memories  (out  of  which  I  have  collected  obser- 
vations thereof)  are  few,  by  reason  of  the  fire,  February,  1695,  and  other  accidents,  and  by  my 
removal  into  Scotland,  since  A'  1688,  whereby  such  papers  were  destroyed  or  lost.6' 

Yet  I  find  by  a  fragment  (of  a  second  information  to  the  Herauld,  concerning  the  Lord  Viscount's 
coat  of  arms),  written  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  that  in  a  few  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
plantation,  viz.  in  A".  1610,  the  Viscount  brought  before  the  King's  muster-master  a  thousand 
able  fighting  men6*  to  serve,  when  out  of  them  a  militia  should  be  raised,  and  the  said  Sir  H.  (for  the 


lands  upon  any  occasion;  and  you  hare  not  so  much 
interest  in  them  as  you  have  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Scotch  nation.  I  would  haw  the  adventurers  have 
the  land  fallen  to  them  by  lot.  and  the  other  claiiners 
(Ards  and  Clanbrassil)  provided  for  elsewhere."—  Burton's 
Parliament^  Duuy,  anno  1656.  The  Scottish  brcacan, 
or  tartan,  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Irish  Hr.uroit,  striped 
or  parti-coloured,  so  universally  worn  at  a  very  early  date 
in  this  country.  The  Books  of  l-eacan  and  Rallymntc, 
compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  ancient  manu- 
scripts state  that  in  the  roi^n  of  Tigcamnias,  monarch  of 
Ircland.cloths  were  lirsldyed  iwrplc,  blue.and green, and  that 
he  established  the  custom  of  using  one  colour  in  the  gar- 
ment of  a  slave;  two  in  that  of  a  soldier ;  three  in  that  of 
an  officer  and  of  a  young  nobleman ;  four  in  that  of  a 
Biatach,  or  gentleman  who  held  land  from  the  crown  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  table  for  stranger*  and  travellers; 
five  in  that  of  lords  of  the  district  ;  six  in  that  of  an  o.'i\n; 
or  chief  professor;  and  seven  in  that  of  a  king  or  a  queen. 
The  fashion  of  the  Braeeon,  as  worn  among  the  ancient 
Irish,  "was  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  manners  of  a 
martial  nation,"  sav*  Charles  O'Connor,  "  thaiit  received 
very  little  change  through  all  ages.  It  helped  to  display 
action,  ami  exhibited  the  actor  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  It  was  so  conveniently  contrived  as  to  cover  the 
breast  better  than  modern  dress,  while  the  close  sleeves 
gave  the  soldier  all  the  advantages  he  could  require  in  the 
use  of  arms."-  Fransin  lions  cj  the  Otsianu  Society,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  207,  208. 

fc]  At  knitting— In  more  modern  days,  the  old  women 
knitted,  and  the  young  women  span. 

61  Dcstn't  rf  •>/'<W— Sec  pp.  I,  28,  supra.  At  the  titneof 
the  Revolution  in  1 6S8,  the  author  was  oneof  many  from  the 
county  Down  who  left  Ireland.  William  Montgomery, 
of  Rosmond,  esq.,  was  named  in  the  Act  of  Attainder.-'- 
See  King,  State  of  th*  Protestants  of  Ireland,  Appendix, 
p.  14,  Dublin,  173a 

♦»  A  thousand  atle- fighting  men. — The  muster-master 
(from  montrtr  to  show)  was  an  officer  commissioned  in 


each  district,  to  discover  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
therein,  together  with  the  available  arms  possessed  by  them. 
He  was  further  required  carefully  to  enrol  the  men  and 
arms  in  a  book,  to  l>c  consulted  when  troops  might  be 
needed  for  active  service.  From  this  statement  of  the 
author  it  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  settlers  had 
come  with  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  to  the  Ards  during  the 
first  four  years  ot  his  colonisation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  list  of  these  original  settlers  can  now  be  found. 
Among  them,  were  several  named  Orr,  who  appear  to 
have  originally  settled  in  the  townlands  of  Rallyblack 
and  BaJlvkeel,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  a  very 
numerous  connexion  of  this  surname  throughout  the  Ards. 
The  earliest  recorded  deaths  in  this  connexion,  after  their 
settlement  in  the  Ards,  were  those  of  tames  Orr  of  Bally- 
black,  who  died  in  the  vc.tr  1627,  and  Janet  M 'Clement, 
his  wife,  who  died  in  i6j6.  The  descendants,  male  and 
female,  of  this  worthy  couple  were  very  numerous,  and  as 
tlierr  intermarriages  have  been  carefully  recorded,  we 
have  thus,  fortunately,  a  sort  of  index  to  the  names  of 
many  other  families  of  Scottish  settlers  in  the  Ards  and 
Casilereagh.  Their  descendants  in  the  male  line  inter- 
married with  the  families  of  Dunlop,  Gray,  Kennedy, 
Coulter,  Ttxld,  M'Bimey,  M'Cullough,  Campbell,  Boyd, 
Jackson,  Walker,  Kodgcrs,  Stevenson,  Malcomson, 
King,  Ferguson,  M'Quoid,  Cregg.  Barr,  M'Munn, 
Itryson,  Johnson,  Smith,  Carson,  M'Kinstry,  Busby, 
M'Kce,  Shannon,  M'Garock,  Hamilton,  Callv.  Chal- 
mers, Rca,  M'Rolierts,  Crcighton,  M'Whirtcr,  M'Kibbin, 
Clcland,  Aln-rnethy,  Reid,  Agnew,  Wilson,  Irvine, 
Lindsay,  M 'Creary,  I'ortcr,  Hanna,  Taylor,  Smyth, 
Carson,  Wallace,  Gamble,  Miller,  Catherwixxi,  Malcolm, 
M'CI  eary,  I'ollok.  Lamoiit,  Frame,  Stewart,  Minnis, 
Moorehead,  M'Caw,  Clark,  Patterson,  Neilson,  Max- 
well, Harris.  Corl>ct.  Milling.  Carr,  Winter,  Fatty, 
Cumming,  M "Council,  M'Gowan.  Nearlv  an  equal 
number  of  Orrs  married  wives  of  their  own  surname. 
These  numerous  descendants,  bearing  the  surname  of 
Orr,  resided  in  Ballyblack,  Cloatinaailly,  Killinether, 
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great  encouragement  of  planters  and  builders)  obtained  a  patent  dated  the  25th  of  March,  1  ith  Jac., 
which  is  the  1st  day  of  A0  1613,  SHIo  Anglkanofi  and  but  one  day  more  than  ten  full  years  after  the 
Queen's  death,  y*  24th  March,  1602,  being  the  last  day  of  that  year,  by  which  letters  patent  Newton 
aforesaid  is  erected  into  a  corporation,  whereof  the  said  Sir  Hugh  is  nominated  the  1st  Provost,  and 
the  Burgesses  are  also  named.6*  This  corporation  hath  divers  priviledges,  the  most  remarkable  are 
that  every  Parliament  they  send  two  Burgesses  to  serve  therein  f*  the  other  is  that  it  can  hold  a  court 


Ballygowan,  Ballykeel,  Munlough,  Ballybeen,  Castle- 
averic,  Conlig,  Lisleen,  Bangor,  Gortgrib,  Granshaw, 
Killaghey,  Gilnahirk,  BallyalToty,  Ballyknockan,  Bally- 
cloughan,  Tullyhubbcrt,  Moncyrca,  Newtownards,  Bally 
misca,  Dundonald,  Magherascouse,  Castlereagh,  Boo! in, 
Lisdoonan,  Grevabbey,  Ballyrca,  Ballyhay,  Ballywilliam, 
Saintficld,  Ballymacarrctt,  Craigantlct,  Braniel.  The 
greatest  number  of  the  name  lived  in  Ballykcel,  Clontina- 
cally,  and  Ballygowan.  The  descendants  in  the  female 
line  from  James  Orr  and  Janet  M 'Clement  of  Ballyblack, 
intermarried  with  the  families  of  Riddle  of  Cond>er, 
Thomson,  of  Newtownards,  Moore  of  Drummon,  Orr  of 
Lisleen,  Orr  of  Ballykeel,  M unlock  of  Coml>cr,  Irvine  of 
Crossnacreevy,  M'Crcary  of  Bangor,  Ilanna  of  Conlig, 
Orr  of  Bangor,  Orr  of  Ballygowan,  M'Munnof  Lideen, 
Barr  of  LisJeen,  Davidson  of  Clontinacally,  Jamieson  of 
Killaghey,  Martin  of  Killynure,  Martin  ot  Gilnahirk, 
Matthews  of  ,  Watson  of  Carryduff,  Shaw  of  Clon- 

rinacally.  Todd  of  Ballykeel,  Jennings  of  , 
Davidson    of  ,    M'Kibbin    of  Knocknasham, 

M'Connick  of  Ballylxxn,  M'Cullock  of  Ballyhanwood, 
M'Kee  of  Lideen,  Patterson  of  Moneyrea,  Dunwoody  of 
Madyroe,  Barr  of  Bangor,  M 'Gee  of  Todstown,  Burgess 
of  Madyroe,  M'Kinning  of  Lisnasharock,  G -rrit  of 
Ballyknockan,  Pcttigrew of  Ballyknockan,  MVwa„.,j  of 
Ballyknockan,  Yates  of  ,  Shaw  of 

Stevenson  of  Ballyrush,  M'Kibbin  of  Haw,  Piper  of 
Comber,  Blakely  of  Madyroe,  Orr  of  Ballvknockan, 
Stewart  of  Clontinacally,  Hamilton  of  Ballykcel,  Dunbar 
of  Slatady,  Orr  of  Ballygowan,  Malcolm  of  Bootan, 
Porter  of  Ballyristle,  M'Conncll  of  Ballyhenry.  Kcnne<ly 
of  Comber,  Malcolm  of  Moat,  Orr  of  Ballykeel,  Martin 
of  Ballycloughan,  Reid  of  Ballygowan,  Lewis  of  , 
Orr  of  Clontinacally,  Orr  of  Florida,  M'Crcary  of 

,  Miller  of  Conlig,  I.owry  of  Ballymacashan, 
Harris  of  Ballymclady,  Orr  of  Ballyknockan,  M'Quoid  of 
Donagh.-'  lce,  Appleton  of  Conlig,  M'Burncyof  , 
Hanna  of  Clontinacally,  Johnson  of  Rathfriland,  Orr 
of  Ballykeel,  Stewart  of  Clontinacally  and  Ma- 
lone,  Patterson  of  Moneyrea  and  I.islwnc,  Black  of 
Gortgrib,  Hill  of  Gilnahirk,  M unlock  of  Gortgrib,  Kil- 
patrick  of  ,  Gregg  of  ,  Huddle- 

stone  of  Moneyrea,  M'Cullocn,  of  Moneyrea,  Steel  of 
Maghrescouse,    Erskine  of  Woodburn,    Campbell  of 
,  White  of  ,  Clark  of  Clontina- 

cally, M'Fadden  of  Clontinacally,  Hunter  of  Clontinacally 
and  Ravara,  Orr  of  Castlereagh,  M'Kean  of  , 
M'Kitlrick  of  Lisleen,  Frame  of  Munlough,  Garret  of 
Ballyknockan,  Kennedy  of  Tullygirvan,  Orr  of  Munlough, 
Dickson  of  Tullygirvan,  M'Clure  of  Clontinacally,  Porter 
of  Beechhill,  Dinwoody  of  Carrickmad)Toe,  Strain  of 
Newtonards,  Bums  of  Cahard,  Kennedy  of  Tullygirvan, 
M'Callaof  Lisdoonan,  M'Bratneyof  Rafcrey,  Harrison 
of  Holywood,  Piper  of  Moneyrea,  MacWilliara  oi  Edna- 


slate,  Patterson  of  Tonachmorc,  W right  of  Craigantlet, 
Bodcn  of  Craigantlet,  Henderson  of  Ballyhaskin,  Morrow 
of  Belfast,  M'Quoid  of  Braniel,  .M'Lean  of  Ballykeel, 
Neilson  of  Ravara,  Crawfonl  of  Carrick  madyroe, 
M  'Gown  of  Crossnacreevy,  Orr  of  Ballybeen.  — MS.  Gene- 
iiIoq-  of  the  Family  of  Janus  Orr  of  liaUyblaek,  drawn  up 
from  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  by  the  late  Gawin  Orr  of 
Castlereagh. 

*J  SNb  Angtkano. — See  pp.  18,  40,  51,  supra. 
Burgesses  are  aiso  nameJ. — See  Ap]>cndix  D. 

6*  To  sen*  therein, — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Newtown,  from 
1613  to  1800  :— 

161  j,  April— George  Conyngham,  Esq.,  Loghriscoll. 

James  Cathcart,  Esq.,  Batlcnvane. 
«*34i    Juu« — Hun.   Hugh  Montgomery,  Master  of  the  Ardei, 
Newtown. 

ifijo,  Max.  2 — Hon.  Hugh  Montgomery,  Newtown. 

John  Trevor,  Esq.,  Balkdender. 
1.— Hon.   George  Montgomery, 
Montgomery,  »ick. 


Feb.— Hon.  George   Montgomery,  Baltylessan,  vice  H. 

„oroery 

1640,  March— G,  Montgomery. 

lery,  fcsq., 
Charles  Campbell,  GcnL.  Donaghadec,  ■ 


1661, April  18 — William  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Roocmount. 

Charles  Campbell,  Gent.,  Donaghad 
ityj,  Sept.  jo— Robert  Echlin,  Esq.,  Rush,  Dublin. 


Thomas  Knox,  Est]  ,  Dungannon.  Tyrone. 
>"95.  Aujf.i9— Ctotworthy  Upton,  Esq.,  Castle  Upton,  An 

Charles  Campbell,  Est).,  Dublin. 
1703, Sept.  »t-Gcorec  Carpenter,  Esq  ,  Lonewood,  Hants. 

Charles  Campbell,  Ew.,  Dublin. 
1704,  Feb.  93—  Brabaton  Ponsonby,  Esq.,  Be  ssbo  rough.  Kilkenny, 
vice  Carpenter  absent  on  the  Queen's  service  in 
England. 

1713,  Oct.  19— Braba/on  Ponsonby.  F.sq^ 

Charles  Campbell, 
1715,  Nov.  4—  Richard  Ttghe,  Es 


Charles  Campbell,  Esq^,  Dublin. 

St 

Charles  Campbell,  Esq..  Dublin 


ublin. 


1715,  Nov,  9— Hon.  Win.  Ponsonby,  Bcssborough,  Kilkenny,  vice 

Campbell,  deceased- 
17*7,  Nov.  8— John  Denny  Vescy    Bart.  ',   Abbyleix,  Queen't 
County , 
Robert  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
»7J9.  Oct.  33—  Hon.  John  Ponsonby,  Bishops'  Court,  Kildare,  vie* 

Jt>celyn,  Ix>nl  Chancellor. 
i75o,April  36— Chambre  Brabaxoii  Ponsonby,  Esq.,  AshgTOve, 

Kilkenny,  sice  Vesey,  Lord  Knapton. 
1761,  May  j — Hon.  Richard  Ponsonby,  Dublin. 

Redmond  Morre»,  Esq  ,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 

1768,  July  16— Hon.  John  Ponsonbv,  BUhopV  Court,  Kildare. 

Thomas  Le  Munte.  Esq.,  Dublin. 

1769,  Oct-  30— Sir  William  Evans  Moms,  Bart.,  Kilcreen,  Kilkenny. 

1775,  Oct.  10— Cornelius  O'Callaghan  the  elder},  Esq. 

Arthur  Dawson,  V.-*\. 

1776,  June  18— John  Browne  of  the  Ncale,  Bart.1 

lames  Summcrville,  Esq. 
1783,  Oct.  4— William  BraWon  Pouionby,  Esq. 

Eoil^e  Morrcs,  Esq. 
1785,  Jan.  act — Rik'u  Hon.  John  Ponsonby. 

Sir  William  Evans  Ryvcs  Morres,  Bart. 
1788,  Feb.,  4— Henry  Alexander,  Esq.,  vice  Ponsonby,  < 
17^3,  July,  a— Hon.  Richard  Anncsley, 

John  La  'l  ouche,  Esq. 
1706,  Max.,  a — John  La  Touchc.  jun.,  Esq. 
.798,  Jan.,  o-fct.  Hon.  Sir  John  Blacquiere,  K.B. 
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every  ad  Friday  for  debt,  trespass,  and  damage,  not  exceeding  three  score  six  shillings  and  eight  pence* 
sterling.  The  town  hath  in  it  an  excellent  piece  of  freestone  work  of  eight  squares,  called  the  cross, 
with  a  door  behind,  within  are  stairs  mounting  to  the  towers,  over  which  is  a  high  stone  pillar,  and 
proclamations  are  made  thereon  ;  on  the  floor  whereof  at  each  square  is  an  antique  spout  which 
vented  claret,  King  Charles  the  2d  being  proclaimed  our  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
&c  A'.  D".  1649." 


K. 


1800,  Feb.,  j— Hon.  Dupre  Alexander,  vice  Robt.  Alexander. 
The  foregoing  list  has  b  en  kindly  supplied  by  T. 
Lowry,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Hamilton  Manuscripts, 

A"  l>>  1649,— Although  Charles  II.  did  not  actually 
succeed  to  the  throne  until  the  year  1660,  the  drift  of  event* 
in  Ireland  encouraged  his  adherents  to  proclaim  him  at  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  text.  Ormond  bv  able  and  un- 
wearied efforts,  had  united  the  Catholics  of  the  South  with 
the  Protestants  of  the  North,  in  support  of  the  royal  - 
cause.  The  former  engaged  to  maintain  an  army  of 
17,000  men  at  their  own  expense,  to  l>e  employed  against 
the  forces  of  the  Parliament ;  whilst  in  Ulster,  there  was 
formed  a  union,  although  short-lived,  between  the  royalists 
and  covenanters,  for  the  same  object.  Jones,  the  parlia- 
mentary commander  in  Dublin,  and  Coote,  who  held  the 
same  position  in  Londonderry,  were  almost  entirely  shut 
up  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  garrisons.  Monk, 
then  a  zealous  republican,  held  Belfast  lor  the  parliament, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  union  between  the  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Lisbum, 
thence  to  l)undalk  ;  the  latter  place,  with  Ncwry,  Drogh- 
cda,  and  several  other  garrisons  soon  afterwards  declaring 
for  the  young  king.  At  this  crisis,  too,  the  roval  fleet, 
commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  rode  triumphantly  off  the 
Irish  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  Newton  in  the  Ards  ap- 
pear to  have  deeply  participated  in  the  passing  gleam  of 
royalist  success  which  was  so  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
long-continued  gloom.  The  English  parliament  had  for- 
gotten Ireland  for  a  time  in  its  anxiety  to  defeat  the  roya- 
lists in  England  and  Scotland.  This  task  was  triumphantly 
executed  by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  was 
very  soon  succeeded  by  the  utter  dispersion  of  the  Irish 
royalists  also.  The  market  cross,  the  principal  scene  of 
the  rejoicings  referred  to  in  the  text,  has  been  described  by 


Harris,  as  follows  : — "  Before  it  (the  market  house) 
stands  a  neat  octagon  building  of  hewn  stone,  adorned 
with  a  slender  stone  pillar  at  top  of  the  same  form,  which 
serves  the  town  for  a  market-cross.  In  each  side  of  the 
octagon,  measuring  to  five  feet  four  inches,  is  a  niche 
curiously  wrought,  and  adorned  with  an  escallop  shelL 
It  is  ten  feet  ten  inches  high  from  the  pedestal  to  the 
comish,  and  a  belt  of  stone  in  an  architrave  runs  round  it, 
through  which,  at  every  angle,  a  stone  spout  projects  it- 
self, consisting  each  of  one  entire  stone,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  to  convey  the  water  from  the  roof;  and  all  these 
spouts  arc  set  off  with  variety  of  carved  work,  some  of 
them  terminating  in  a  dog's  head,  and  others  in  those  of 
other  animals.  On  the  top  of  the  pillar,  springing  out  of 
the  roof  a  lion,  carved  in  stone,  is  placed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. The  room  within  serves  as  a  watch-house  for  the 
town.  On  every  face  of  this  octagon  arc  different  fancies 
or  arms  carved  in  stone,  as  namely,  on  one  a  rose,  on 
another  a  helmet  within  the  horns  of  a  half-moon, 
and  on  it  a  flower-de-lys  encompassed  with  a  wreath  of 
Iawrcl ;  on  another  a  cross  within  a  coronet ;  on  another 
the  arms  of  Montgomery,  earl  of  Mount- Alexander;  on 
another  the  arms  as  we  believe,  of  one  Shaw,  being  a  star 
in  the  middle  of  three  cups,  and  the  crest  a  phoenix  ;  for 
on  a  house  near  this  building,  erected  by  one  of  that  name, 
are  the  same  arms.  On  the  sixth  face  of  this  octagon  is 
a  harp  for  the  arms  of  Ireland;  on  the  face  next  to  the 
market-house  is  inscribed  1635,  being  the  date  of  this 
building,  and  on  the  opposite  face  is  this  inscription,  un- 
der the  king's  arms  :— 


■l6sj. 
1666. 


"Then  arms,  which  Rebels  threw  down  and  defae'd- 

Are  by  this  loyal  Durrowgh  now  replac'd   

W.  B.  ProweU.  -Drui  nttit  Jktrc  etia  fecit."— 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HE  foregoing  things  done,  and  in  progress  to  their  greater  perfection,  I  begin  again  with 
Sir  H.  Montgomery  and  Con  O'Neill's  further  dealings  together.  The  last  I  mentioned 
was  Con's  conveyance  to  Sir  Hugh,  dated  2  2d  August,  4  Jacobi,  of  the  wood  growing  on 
the  four  townlands.1  I  find  also  that,  in  pursuance  of  articles  of  the  24th  December,  3d  Jacobi,  and 
of  a  former  treat  and  covenant,  and  Sir  Hugh's  part  to  be  performed,  mentioned  in  Con's  deed  of 
feofment,  dated  the  14th  May,  3d  Jacobi  (for  Con  made  then  such  a  deed  poll,  which  was  accepted, 
because  of  mutual  confidence  between  them).  I  say,  pursuant  to  the  premises,  Sir  Hugh  made  a 
deed  of  feofment,  dated  15th  May,  16  to.  purporting  a  gift  in  taile  to  Con  and  his  heirs  male  of  all 
his  own  lands  excepting  ten  towns.'  And  the  same  day  Con  releases  to  Sir  Hugh  all  the  articles 
and  covenants  he  had  on  Sir  Hugh ;  and  releases  also  thereby  the  said  excepted  ten  towns,  and  this 


1  On  four  ttnonlanJs.—  For  an  account  of  this  convey- 
ance sec  p.  33.  supra.  Several  early  notices  of  this  district 
represent  it  as  being  densely  wooded.  In  a  Map  of  the 
coast  of  Down,  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the 
year  1566,  there  is  the  following  note  explanatory  of  the 
difference  between  wixxh  and  underwoods: — "Wheras 
anie  wodds  doe  sygnifyc  in  these  plaits,  ye  underwoods, 
a>  hascll,  holye,  oiler,  elder,  thome,  crabtre  and  byrchc, 
bot  suchc  lyk,  but  no?  grcatc  hokc,  neylher  jjreate  bivyld- 
ing?  tymber.  and.  the  mountayne  topps  ys  barayne,  save 
oiielye  for  ferres  (lirs)  and  small  thornes."  On  a  Map 
published  about  1590,  extensive  woods  are  represented  in 
the  vicinity  of  IStlifaite,  and  in  a  comer  is  the  following 
note:—  "Alongc  this  river  (the  Lagan)  be  ye  space  of 
twenty -six  miles  gruwelh  muche  woodes,  as.  well  hokes  for 
Umber  as  bother  wooddc  wiche  maie  I*  brought  in  the 
laic  of  Cragfergus  with  lwtc  or  dragc"—  Ulster  Journal 
of  An  A„-vlt>j$-  vol.  iii.,  pp.  273 — 4.  Marshall  Bagenal's 
Description  cf  Ulster  in  1586,  represents  South  or  Upper 
Clannaboy  (now  the  baronies  of  Castlereagh  Upper  and 
Ix>wer)  as  "for  the  moste  parte  a  woodland,"  the  Diffrin, 
(Dufferin)  "for  the  most  parte  woody," and  Killulta  "full 
of  wood  and  bogg." — IhiJ.  voL  iL,  pp.  152  — 4. 

1  Excepting  ten  twits.  —  For  the  original  articles  of  24th 
Dec,  1605,  see  pp.  40,  41,  supra.  Con's  deed  of  feoffment 
is  dated  the  14th  of  March,  (not  May  as  stated  in  the  text,) 
1606.  "The  jury  find  here  a  deed  of  feoffment,  executed 
by  livery  and  seisin,  made  by  said  Con  to  sir  Hugh,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above  articles  (of  24th  TVcember,  1605) 
whereby  said  Con  grants  to  said  sir  Hugh,  all  lands  and 

Crivi  leges,  and  advantages,  which  James  Hamilton  granted 
y  deexl,  on  the  6th  of  November  last  (1605)  to  said  Con, 
the  said  sir  Hugh  paying  all  sums  and  doing  all  services 
which  the  said  deed  of  James  Hamilton  to  said  Con  re- 
of  1623.    Although  Con  made  this 


feoffment  to  sir  Hugh,  he  still  retained  possession  of  the 
property,  exercising  all  the  rights  and  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  landlord.  The  object  of  this  temporary 
arrangemen'  Ik*  ween  them  is  not  stated,  but  from  the  tenor 
of  the  origin  il  articles,  we  infer  that  it  was  adopted  partly 
wiih  the  \  ii  ,v  of  saving  Con  from  the  consequences  of  any 
forfeiture  ue  might  afterwards  incur,  as,  in  case  of  any  such 
forfeiture,  sir  Hugh  engaged  to  regrant  the  lands  to  Con's 
rightful  heirs  male.  In  return  for  this,  Con  virtually 
engaged  to  alienate  the  lands  to  no  one  without  sir  Hugh  s 
consent.  Accordingly,  Con's  grant  to  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery of  the  lands  of  fiallyrosbuye  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1606,  was  made  with  sir  Hugh's  consent;  as  was  also  his 
grant  to  Col.  David  Boyd,  dated  the  2nd  of  August,  1609. 
—V.  28,  supra.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1610,  sir  Hugh 
regmntcd  by  deed  of  entail  to  Con  O'Neill,  these  lands 
that  had  been  transferred  to  him  by  the  latter,  in  March, 
1606,  excepting,  as  the  author  states  ten  townlands.  The 
following  were  the  names  of  the  portions  excepted  in 
sir  Hugh's  deed  of  entail  : — Dallynadolloghan,  IUIlylis- 
gane,  Ballymagheronc,  Ballyeamey,  Ballyclogher,  Bally- 
downeach,  BallylLsngnoc,  Ballynchaghlish,  Ballymacarret, 
and  Bafiyrosbuye,  lying  in  the  demesne  of  Castlercagh, 
in  Slut  McNeills.  In  this  deed  of  entail  were  also 
excepted  courts  lect  and  baron,  fairs  and  markets,  royal- 
tics,  mines,  woods,  and  underwoods.  The  deed  also  con- 
tained a  clause  of  re-entry  if  Con  should  lease  for  above 
twenty-one  years  to  his  l>ro:hcrs  I  Inch  and  Tool 
(Tuathal)  without  sir  Hugh's  consent.  These  ten  town- 
lands  were  excepted  because  four  of  them,  conveyed 
by  the  deed  of  22nd  August,  1606,  by  Con  to  sir  Hugh, 
had  been  discharged  of  that  trust,  and  tli.-  remain  kr 
had  been  either  formerly  conveyed  by  Con  to  others, 
or  not  passed  by  Hamilton  to  Con  himself.  —Inquisition 
of  1623. 
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done  in  consideration  of  35/.  paid  in  hand,  ar.d  of  :,ooo/.  sterling  (formerly  given,  at  several  times, 
to  y*  said  Con)  and  now  remitted  by  the  said  Sir  Hugh.* 

And  so  here  I  leave  off  to  write  of  Con,  but  will  relate  some  troubles  which  came  upon  Sir 
Hugh,  but  not  so  grievous  as  those  which  were  occasioned  by  that  killing  dart,  when  Sir  James 
Fullerton,  when  he  procured  the  letters  to  y*  Lord  Deputy,  with  that  clause,  that  y*  patent  for  Con's 
estate  should  pass  in  James  Hamilton's  name  alone ;  but  Sir  Hugh's  courage  and  conduct  (at  long 
run)  cured  in  part  that  great  hurt. 

The  first  succeeding  troubles  and  costly  toils  which  I  read  of  after  this  last  spoken  of  transaction 
with  Con,  which  Sir  Hugh  met  with,  sprang  from  the  petitions  and  claims  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith/  against 


J  Remitted  by  the  said  Sir  Hugh.— The  following  are  the 
words  in  which  this  Release  was  expressed  : — "  I,  Con 
O'Ncalc,  did,  by  my  Deed  Pole,  dated  the  14th  of  March, 
anno  Jaeobi  tertto,  convey  my  whole  estate,  and  all 
royalties,  privileges,  and  iumunities  thereunto  belonging, 
in  the  Upper  Claneboys  unto  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  for 
ever;  all  which  land*  were  granted  unto  nic  by  James 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  by  indenture,  dated  6th  November, 
anno  Jatobi  tertio  :  And  whereas  by  indenture,  dated 
ihe  22nd  of  August,  anno  Jaeobi  quarto,  I,  the  said 
Con,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  .£317  sterling,  paid 
to  mc  by  the  said  sir  Hugh,  expressed  in  said  indenture, 
besides  the  sum  of  ,£250  not  expressed,  did  sell  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  not  only  the  four  townlands  therein  by  name 
expressed,  but  also  all  woods  underwoods  mines,  &c,  in 
and  upon  all  my  lands  in  the  Upper  Claticboys,  with  all 
royalties  &c.,  thereto  belonging.  Now,  forasmuch,  as  at 
the  sealing  and  delivering  of  one  part  of  indentures  bear- 
ing date  with  these  presents  made  between  me  and  said 
sir  Hugh,  I  do  hereby  confess  to  have  received  of  the  said 
sir  Hugh  the  sum  of  ,£35  sterling  more,  and  a  release  of  a 
Bond  of  j£l,ooo  sterling,  by  me  forfeited  to  the  said  sir 
Hugh,  and  also  that  he,  the  said  sir  Hugh,  hath  by  the 
indenture  of  the  date  of  these  presents  liound  himself  to 

a the  king's  rent  for  most  part  of  the  lands  which  I 
to  me  and  my  heir's  male.  By  which  indenture  the 
said  sir  Hugh  hath  assured  to  mc,  anil  the  heir*  male  of 
my  body,  an  estate  tail  in  such  lands  as  arc  in  said 
indenture  of  the  date  of  these  presents  contained.  There- 
fore I,  the  said  Con,  do  hereby  release  to  the  said  sir 
Hugh,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  former  articles,  covenants, 
iic,  and  all  debts  and  demands  which  I  may  or  might 
have  had  against  the  said  sir  Hugh  by  reason  of  any 
bargain  or  contract  whatsoever  before  the  date  of  these 
presents."— Inquisition  of  1623.  This  first  release  is 
stated  to  be  "not  in  the  manuscript.'1  The  Inquisi- 
tion  records  a  second  release  from  Con  to  sir  Hugh, 
dated  the  26th  of  March,  16 12,  which  seems  to  have  t>ecn 
given  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  sir  Hugh  to  obtain  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  premiss  from  the  king  ;  also  a 
third  relcxsc,  dated  the  20th  December,  1615,  in  which 
Con  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  consents  that  sir  Hugh 
"  may  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  premises  from  ihe 
king,  or  Act  of  Parliament." 

*  Ciaims  0/ Sir  Thomas  Smith. — This  claimant  was  the 
grand  nephewof  the  first  sir  Thomas  Smith,  to  whom  queen 
Elixalieth  had  granted  extensive  portions  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  including  the  Ards,  in  1572.  The  first  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  bis  age,  was 


born  at  Saffron-Waldon,  in  the  year  1 5 12,  He  was 
equally  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a  mat)  of  learn- 
ing. Whilst  rising  rapidly  through  several  positions  of 
public  trust  until  at  length  he  succeeded  Burleigh  as  chief 
secretary  of  state,  his  name  was  still  more  honourably 
ktiown  by  his  pre-eminent  classical  attainments  and  his 
learned  investigations  in  physical  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy. He  di<- 1  '1  : it  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Of 
his  numerous  printed  works  one  is  entitled,  A  Letter  sent 
by  T.  ft.  unto  hts  very  frende  May  iter  R.  C.  Esqire, 
wherein  is  contemed  a  large  discourse  of  the  peopling  and 
inhabiting  the  Cuntrie  ialUii  the  Ardes,  taken  in  hand  .by 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  Thomas  Smith,  esquire,  his  son  lie. 
This  tract,  now  very  rare,  was  published  in  1572.  A 
complete  copv,  for  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  J.  \V.  Hnnna,  Esq.,  is  printed  in  Appendix  E. 
Among  the  titles  of  honor  inscribed  on  Smith's  monu- 
ment in  the  parish  church  of  Theydon  Mount  was — Arda, 
A  ustralisqise  Cianeboy  111  Hibernia  Coionellus.  This  was 
probably  the  emptiest  of  all  his  titles,  although  it  appears 
to  have  Ijccn  one  which  he  very  earnestly  coveted.  His 
minute  arrangements  for  the  success  of  the  projected 
colony  in  the  Ards  proved  how  deeply  he  was  interested 
in  the  enterprise.  "It  was  a  pity,"  says  Strype,  "it  had 
no  l«ttcr  i^sue  ;  for  sir  Thoma*  a  great  while  liad  set  his 
thoughts  upon  it,  undertaking  to  |>eople  thai  north  part  of 
ihe  island  with  natives  of  this  nation.  But  for  his  more 
regular  and  convenient  doing  of  it,  and  continuancethereof, 
lie  invented  divers  rules  and  orders.  The  orders  were  of 
two  kinds.  1.  1  or  the  management  of  the  wars  against 
the  rebels,  and  the  preserving  the  colony  continually  from 
the  danger  of  them.  II.  For  the  civil  government  :  to 
preserve  their  home-manners,  laws,  and  customs,  ihat 
they  degenerated  not  into  the  rudeness  and  barbarity 
of  that  country.  He  divided  his  discourse  into  three  parts. 
First,  to  speak  of  wars ;  and  therein  of  military  officers 
to  be  used  there.  Secondly,  concerning  laws  for  the  poli- 
tic government  of  the  country  lo  be  possessed,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  it.  Thirdly,  in  what  orders  to  proceed  in  this 
journey  from  ihe  beginning  to  the  end  :  which  sir  Thomas 
called  "A  Noble  Enterprise  and  a  Ciodly  Voyage." 
Strypc's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  pp.  177  178.  Sir 
Thomas  appointed  his  natural  son,  al  -0  named  Thomas,  as 
the  leader  of  this  colony,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  direc- 
tions given  by  himself,  he  drew  up,  as  secretary  of  state, 
instructions  to  be  sent  from  the  queen  to  his  son.  Before 
finally  dispatching  the  latter,  he  "entreated  the  lord  trea- 
surer (Burleigh)  to  steal  a  little  leisure  to  look  these  writ- 
ings over,  and  correct  them,  so  that  he  wight  make  them 
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him  and  Sir  James  Hamilton ;  they  began  in  April,  1610,  and  the  6th  April,  i6ir,  Sir  Thomas  gets 
an  orders  of  reference  to  the  Commissioners  for  Irish  affairs  (of  whom  Sir  James  Hamilton  was  one) 
to  make  report  of  his  case  (for  he  claimed  by  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Commissioners 
judged  it  fitt  to  be  left  to  law  in  Ireland).  What  he  did  pursuant  to  his  report  I  know  not,  but  on 
the  30th  Sep.,  161 2,  inquisition  is  taken,  whereby  Sir  Thos.  his  title  is  found  void  and  null,  for  breach 
and  non-performance  of  articles  and  covenants  to  the  Queen.6   See  Grand  Office,  folio  10  and  1 1. 


ready  for  the  queen's  signing.  And  this  he  hoped,  when 
once  dispatched,  might  be  as  good  to  his  ion  as  fire  hun- 
dred Irish  soldiers."— Strype,  11>U.,  p.  179.  When  the 
younger  Smith  was  about  to  sail  in  the  summer  of  1572, 
with  his  eight  hundred  men,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ards  he  penned  a  conciliator)-  note  to  Domino  Barnahev 
filw  Pktiipfi,  in  other  words,  to  Brian  MacFclim  O'Neill, 
announcing  that  he  was  coming  to  live  beside  him, 
and  hoping  that  they  might  always  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  each  other.  But  O'Neill  did  not 
by  any  means  reciprocate  these  sentiments  of  apparent 
good  wilL  On  the  contrary,  he  had  decided  on  Smith's 
speedy  expulsion,  and  when  the  latter  arrived  on  the  31st 
of  August,  he  was  quickly  compelled  to  abandon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ards,  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  was 
ht>  own.  Early  in  September,  Smith  wrote  to  Burghley,  in- 
forming him  that  sir  Brian  would  not  part  with  a  foot  of  the 
land,  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  lord-deputy,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  he  (Smith)  had  withdrawn  his  men 
from  Newton  in  the  Arties  to  Kcnoughaddy  (Kinghaddy) 
in  the  Duffcrin.  On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1573,  the  earl  of 
Essex  wrote  from  Knockfergus  to  the  council  in  London, 
announcing  the  death  of  Thomas  Smith,  the  secretary's 
son,  who  had  l>ecn  slain  in  the  Ards  by  Irishmen  of  his 
his  own  household,  whom  he  had  much  trusted.  This 
account  is  evidently  founded  on  the  rumours  of  the  event 
that  had  reached  Carrickfcrgus  on  Essex's  arrival  there  ; 
but  it  was  not  likely  that  Smith  had  surrounded  himself 
with  Irish  domestics  under  the  perilous  circumstances  at- 
tending his  forcible  possession  of  the  Ards.  Carew  has  the 
following  allusion  to  Smith's  assassination  in  his  pedigree 
of  the  O'Neills  of  Clannahoy: — "Neil!  MacBrian  Ertagh 
(Fagatiach).  lord  of  the  Upper  Clan-Uugh-boy,  slew 
.Thomas  Smith,  a  valiant  gentleman,  base  son  to  Sir  T.  S., 
her  majcMic's  secretaric,  who  holds  the  Upper  Clandcboyc, 
commonly  called  the  Arties  given  unto  him  by  her  ma- 
jestic He  was  slain  in  1572,  ami  not  long  after  the  said 
Ncill  was  shin  by  Captain  Nicholas  Malbic. "  The  reader 
will  tee  that  the  above  extract  incorrectly  represents  the 
Upper  Clannaboy  and  the  Ards  as  identical,  and  ako 
antedates  the  death  of  Smith  at  least  twelve  months. — 
Hamilton,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  pp.  467,  469, 
472,  482  ;  Ulster  Journal  of  Arehttology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  45. 
Camden's  account  of  the  manner  of  Smith's  death,  and 
the  death  of  hU  slayers,  is  as  follows: — "After  he  (sir 
Thomas  Smith)  had  been  at  great  expence,  his  natural 
son,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor,  was  surprized  and 
thrown  alive  to  the  dogs  by  the  Irish;  but  the  abandoned 
wretches  suffered  the  punishment  of  theircruclty,  bcirtg  slain, 
and  given  to  wolves.  ' — Britannia,  translated  and  enlarged 
by  Cough,  vol.  iv.,  p.  422.  On  the  death  of  the  younger 
Smith,  the  colonists  apj>car  to  have  been  dispersed,  and 
sir  Thomas  made  no  further  attempts  to  replace  them. 
The  earl  of  Essex,  baffled  also  in  all  his  hopes  and  pro- 


jects as  governor  of  Ulster,  proposed  to  purchase  the  Ards' 
as  a  retreat  to  which  he  might  finally  withdraw  from  the 
turmoils  and  disappointments  of  life.  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
offered  to  let  him  have  these  territories  " bothe  greate  and 
litle,"  for  the  sum  of^2,ooo,  and  Essex  would  have  accepted 
the  offer,  but  the  queen  interposed,  wishing  to  have  the  Ards 
to  herself.  In  May,  1575,  sir  Thomas  Smith  writes: — • 
"He  (Essex)  hath  written  to  me  that  he  will  have  it,  and 
given  authoritic  to  Mr.  Thresurer  to  go  through  with 
me.  The  Q.  Matie-  willing  to  have  it  hirself  cawscth  me 
to  stay  the  bargainc."  Sir  Thomas  concludes  with  an  offer 
to  resign  his  grant  to  the  crown,  or  to  cxcliangc  it  for  a 
manor  in  Essex,  "with  a  Park;"  "because,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "it  was  never  my  chance  yet  to  have  a  Park,  or 
the  keeping  of  a  Park. " — Shirley,  Account  of  Famey,  p. 
52.  Essex  soon  afterwards  died  in  Dublin,  and  sir 
Thomas  died  two  years  later,  without  having  made  any 
sale  or  exchange  of  the  Ards. 

5  Sir  Thomas  gets  an  order. — The  first  sir  Thomas  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  sir  William,  who  had  two  sons 
who  succeeded  him ;  the  elder  named  also  sir  William,  and 
the  younger,  this  sir  Thomas,  who,  in  1610,  prosecuted 
the  family  claim  to  the  Ards. —Strype,  I.ifeof  Str  Thomas 
Smith,  Appendix,  p.  124. 

4  Covenants  to  the  Queen. — The  Inquisitions  of  1 60 5  and 
1623,  report  several  distinct  breaches  on  the  part  of  the 
Smiths,  of  the  original  terms  of  the  grant  from  the  crown. 
It  appears,  1st.  That  although  the  Smiths,  elder  and 
younger,  entered  on  possession  of  their  estates  in  the  Ards 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1572,  they  did  not,  according  to 
the  contract,  subdue,  repress  expel,  or  bring  into  her 
majesty's  mercy,  any  rebel  or  traitor  whatsoever.  2nd. 
That  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  had  permanently  occupied 
the  lands  with  true  and  faithful  subjects,as  they  were  pledged 
to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  original  indentures.  3rd.  That 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  had  at  any  time  in  readiness, 
an  English  footman  soldier  for  every  plow-land  or  120 
acres  of  arable  land,  nor  an  English  light  horseman  soldier 
for  every  two  plow-lands  or  240  acres  of  arable  land,  to 
serve  in  defence  of  their  territories  although  there  had 
been  great  wars  and  rebellion,  and  consequently  great 
occasion  of  service  within  the  said  territories.  4U1.  That 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  did  possess,  inhabit,  or  divide 
any  the  castles,  manors,  coppices,  abbeys  priories,  lands, 
tenements,  or  other  hereditaments  lying  and  being  in  their 
territories  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  according  to  their 
agreement  with  the  crown.  5th.  That  although  there 
had  been  great  wars  and  rebellion  throughout  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  since  the  granting  of  these  lands  to  the  Smiths, 
and  several  general  hustings  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
fifteen  days'  warning  given  in  and  upon  the  said  lands,  yet 
neither  the  Smiths  nor  their  heirs  had,  as  they  were  bound 
to  have,  any  heads  or  captains,  any  horsemen  or  footmen 
soldiers  to  attend  the  lord  deputy  for  the  space  of  forty 
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But  it  seems  this  was  not  all  the  trouble  put  upon  Sir  Hugh,  for  I  find  (folio  50*  of  Grand  Office) 
he  gave  unto  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  John,*  the  King's  letter,  dated  20th  July,  14th  Regis,  inhibiting 
any  lands  to  be  passed  to  any  person  whatsoever  away  from  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  to  which  he 
had  claim  by  deed  from  James  Hamilton  or  Con,  and  this  caveat  with  a  list  of  the  lands  he  entered 
in  the  Secretary's  office  in  Dublin.' 

Between  this  and  the  year  1618,  divers  debates,  controversys  and  suits,'0  were  moved  by  Sir  Hugh 
against  Sir  James  Hamilton,  which  were  seemingly  taken  away  by  an  award  made  by  the  Right 
Honourable  James  Hamilton,  Earle  of  Abercom,"  to  which  both  partys  stood ;  in  conformity  to  which 


day*,  within  the  earldom  of  Ulster.  6tk  That  neither 
the  Smiths,  nor  their  heirs,  did  j>ay,  or  canse  to  be  paid 
to  the  queen,  or  to  her  successor,  or  to  any  sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Down,  jw.  or  the  current  money  of  Ireland, 
yearly,  for  every  plow-land  on  their  estates,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  letters  patents  and  indentures  and  the 
covenant*  and  agreements  in  the  name.  7th.  That  the 
said  20  shilling*,  mentioned  by  the  said  indenture*  to  1< 
paid  out  of  every  plow-land  of  the  premises  is  altogether 
behind  in  arrears  and  unpaid,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
in  anno  1576,  until  the  day  and  time  of  the  taking  of  this 
Inquisition  (in  1612).  8th.  That  our  sovereign  lord  King 
James  that  now  is  was  seized  in  his  domain  as  of  fee  in  the 
right  of  hi*  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  of  and  in  all 
and  (lingular  said  lands,  tenements  and  premises,  with 
their  appurtennnces. 

»  Folio  50. — This  is  the  reference  to  the  membranes 
on  which  the  report  of  the  Inquisition  of  1623  is  written. 

•  Sir  John.— Sir  John  is  a  misprint  for  St.  John,  the 
nnme  of  the  lord  deputy  who  succeeded  sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester In  1615, 

»  OJfitt  in  DnWiit.  —  On  the  7th  of  August,  1616,  a 
king'*  letter  had  issued  for  a  regrant  to  sir  Hugh  Montgo- 
mery, knt,,  of  all  the  lands  which  he  held  !>)•  grant  or 
otherwise,  from  sir  James  Hamilton,  knt.,  by  the  name  of 
James  Hamilton,  esq.,  or  from  Con  O'Neill,  esq.,  or  from 
any  other  within  the  Great  Ards  and  the  higher  Clande- 
boyes.  The  regrant  which  this  letter  authorized  was 
delayed  for  several  years,  during  which  time  sir  Hugh  was 
involved  in  heavy  law  expenses,  for  CV11  O'Neill  had  been 
induced  to  enter  into  n  tripartite  indenture,  on  the  20th  of 
Deccntlwr,  161 6,  with  sir  James  Hamilton  and  sir  Moses 
Hill,  in  contravention  of  the  deed  of  entail  received  by  him 
from  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  on  the  24th  May,  tbio.  By 
this  indenture  Con  conveyed  to  Hamilton  and  Hill  all  his 
property  in  Castlereagh  and  Slut  N'cales,  (consisting  then 
of  58  lownlands)  except  the  lands  of  Tullycarnan  and 
iulcncharrick.  Then  came  the  struggle  between  sir 
Hugh  and  the  other  two  knights  for  these  lands,  and 
the  'trouble'  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  terms  of  the 
tripartite  indenture  causing  all  this  mischief  are  stated  in 
the  copy  of  the  Inquisition  of  1623  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
although  it  is  said  in  the  margin  that  these  terms  were  not 
ptffi  in  the  manuscript. 

"  Ccntnnrrties  and  suits.— All  these  unpleasant  proceed- 
ings arose  more  or  less  directly  from  the  original  mistake  of 
granting  the  entire  estates  to  Hamilton,  in  his  own  name, 
thus  giving  him  the  power  (afterwards  so  fatal  to  his  own 
twttce),  of  controlling,  and  possibly  curtailing  the  rights  of 
his  rival,  sir  Hugh  Montgomery.  The  writer  of  the 
flamiltm  MaMHfcriftt,  referring  to  these  disputes,  ob- 


serves:—"He  (sir  James  Hamilton)  had  several  tedious 
and  chargeable  lawsuits  with  the  lord  of  Ards  of  lands  and 
other  trifles,  wherein  pride  and  incendiaries  occasioned 
gTeat  expense  of  money  and  peace."  We  may  judge  also 
from  a  passage  in  the  will  or  sir  James  Hamilton,  how 
bitterly  he  must  have  felt  on  the  subject  of  these  "con- 
troversies," w  hen  we  find  him  therein  solemnly  endeavour- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  strife  tjetivcen  his  own  descendants 
and  those  of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery.  In  the  passage 
referred  to,  he  directs  his  executors  to  pay  his  daughters* 
dowries  ten  days  after  their  respective  marriages  "pro- 
vided their  husbands  arc  not  of  the  children,  or  postcritie, 
of  sir  Hugh  Montgomeric,  of  Newton,  knight.  And  if 
they  shall  marry  with  any  of  the  fvsierittf  of  sir  Hugh 
Montgomeric,  or  without  the  consent  or  good  liking  of  their 
mother,  then  I  do  appoint  their  portions  to  revert  to  their 
brother,  my  sone,  or  my  next  hcire,  and  they  to  receive 
such  portions  as  he  shall  think  meet  And  I  do  desyre 
mv  wife,  as  alsoe  my  said  sonc,  or  sones,  and  daughters 
(if'mv  wife  fall  out  to  be  now  with  child  of  any  sonc  or 
daughter),  thai  upon  my  blessing  they,  nor  none  of  them, 
match  nor  inarric  not  with  any  sone  nor  daughter  of  the 
house  or  post  critic  of  sir  Hugh  Montgomeric,  now  of 
Newton,  knight."  Sir  James  Hamilton's  will  is  dated 
the  16th  of  December,  1616,  and  was  written,  therefore, 
during  the  very  heat  of  his  "controversy"  with  sir  Hugh 
Montgomery. — Iftmiltcn  Afamismf  ts,  pp.,  30,  31,  49,  50. 

"  J-arlfof  Ahrcom. — This  James  Hamilton  was  created 
carl  of  Aliercont  in  the  year  1C06.  His  father,  lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  was  fourth  son  of  the  second  earl  of 
Arr.in.  He  was  selected,  probably,  as  arbitrator  on  this 
occasion,  from  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
lands  in  Ulster,bcing  himself  the  ownerof  large  cstatesin  the 
barony  of  Stnibane.  Hamilton  of  Wishart,  who  repre- 
sents him  as  a  person  of  "extraordinary  accomplishments" 
states  that  he  died  at  Moncktoun,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  1618.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
will : — "I  committ  mysaul  into  y«  holie  hand  is  of  myguid 
God  and  merciful  Father,  fra  quhome  throw  y»  richtcous 
meritis  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  luik  to  lessave  it  againc  at  y* 
glorious  rcsurectionc  joynit  wt  yis  samebody,— qlk  heir  I  leif 
to  slcip  and  be  bureit,  gif  so  it  nleis  God,  in  y«  sepulcher 
qr  my  brethir,  my  sisteris,  and  baimes  lyis;  in  ye  iyll 
callit  St  Mirreinis  Iyll,  at  y°  south  heid  of  y»  croce 
churche  of  Paslay ;  trusting  assuredly  to  rys  at  yt  blissit 
rcsHirrectione  to  lyf  etemell.  1  desyre  that  jt  be  no  vainc 
nor  glorios  seremonie  vsit  at  my  turicll,  raying  (crying) 
honouris,  hot  yt  my  corps  be  karayit  to  y*  grave  be  some  of 
mymosthcnrrabilland  ncriest  friendis  w  ith  mybairnis  &'c. 
— AVw  Stahstkal  Aacunt  of  Stctland,  'Renfrewshire 
p.  171,  note. 
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award,  and  the  King's  letter  relating  thereunto,  at  least  to  the  chief  parts  thereof,  Sir  James 
Hamilton  conveys  several  lands  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and  both  of  them  in  the  deed  are  stiled 
Privy  Counsellor;"  which  deed  bears  date  23d  May,  16 18, George  Medensis,'3and  William  Alexander, 
fire,  subscribing  witnesses.  I  presume  this  might  be  done  at  London,  for  much  about  this  time  Sir 
Hugh  and  his  Lady  lived  there,  and  made  up  the  match  between  their  eldest  son  and  Jean,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Alexander,'*  Secretary  for  Scotland,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  that  great  concern,  by  reason,  the  match  aforesaid  was  about  this  time  or  some  months 
afterwards  completed 


'*  Privy  Counsellor. — The  King's  letter,  approving  of 
the  award  made  by  the  carl  of  Abercom,  is  dated  24th 
December,  14  James  I.  By  an  indenture  bearing  date  the 
23rd  May,  sir  James  Hamilton  gave  over  according  to  the 
terms  ot  Lord  Abcrcorn's  award,  and  in  nlicdicnee  to  his 
majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  extensive  additions  to  the  es- 
tates of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  consisting  especially  of 
abbey  land*.  On  the  same  dale,  sir  Hugh  also  by  inden- 
ture, resigned  to  sir  James  portions  awarded  to  the  latter, 
including  a  moiety  of  the  woods  and  underwoods,  growing 
on  the  subdivisions  of  Castlcreagh  am)  Slut-Xcills.  Al- 
though sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  a  gainer  by  thi- arrange- 
ment, the  result*  of  Abercom's  award  did  not  alt<>gclhcr 
meet  his  cxtKsctations,  nor  were  they  regarded  as  final  in 
the  quarrel  with  his  astute  neighbour.  The  substance  of 
these  tw  o  indentures  is  contained  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623, 
the  latter  being  supplied,  as  slated  in  the  margin,  from  the 
papers  of  Dean  Dobbs. 

'■J  <7<v>r^v  Medemts. — Dr.  George  Montgomery's  pro- 
motions had  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  from 
the  tlay  on  which  he  was  personally  known  to  the  king. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  par-onnge  and 
deanery  (p.  Q.jti/m),  and  king  Ir.tncs  had  no  sooner  arrived 
in  London  than  he  appointed  him  chaplain  to  himself  with 
a  living  in  London,  in  a  mm,  i:dnvi,  w  <.  rth  at  that  period  the 
rest  lettable  <nm  of  £200  a  year  p.  28,  ur/ru).  Montgomery 
wiv  next  advanred  to  the  sees  of  I  irtry,  Kaphoc,  and 
Cloghcr,  by  privy  seal  dated  15th  Feb.,  if  o.i.  The  mandate 
for  consecration  was  made  by  patent,  dated  13th  June,  1605. 
On  the  next  day  (14th  June),  the  bishop  received  a  grant 
for  the  restitution  of  such  temporalities  *s  had  1-cen  alien- 
ate<l  in  the  sees  above  named.  On  the  rtid  of  May,  i(«o6, 
a  king's  letter  was  issued  granting  a  commi,-s:..n,  should  the 
bishop  require  it,  to  ascertain  the  sec  landsof  the  hjshupricks 
of  Derry,  Raphoc,  find  Clobber.  There  is  no  record  of 
his  on-e-etation,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  in  I'bter  until  the  month  of  May,  1(107.  Sir 
John  Da  vies,  in  the  interval  between  the  bishop's  appoint- 
ment and  arrival,  spoke  of  his  "three  dioceses"  as 
comprising  the  chicfest  part  of  Lister,  now  united  for  one 
man  s  benefit.  The  bishop's  delay  in  coming  was  spoken 
of  by  Davies  as  "the  cause  why  this  poor  people  hath  not 
been  reduced  to  Christianity ;  and  therefore  majus  peceatum 
hahet:'  This  complaint,  addressed  to  the  carl  of  Salisbury, 
the  English  chief  secretary,  from  so  high  an  authority  as 
the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  had  no  doubt  the  effect  of 
hastening  Montgomery's  arrival.  Many  impropriators: 
(probably  sir  John  Davies  among  the  rest),  who  were 
anxious  for  the  bishop's  advent,  had  cause  very  soon  to 
repent  their  zaal  in  this  matter,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
prdship  aimed  above  all  things  at  restoring  every  impro- 


priation to  the  church.  And  during  the  three  years  he  held 
the  sees  of  Derry,  Kaphoc,  and  Clogher,  he  was  able  to 
do  wonders  in  this  respect— which  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  when  we  come  to  the  author's  memoir  of  the  bishop. 
On  the  2ist  of  July,  1609,  bishop  Montgomery  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  what  castles, 
lands,  advowsons,  ,  had  Iwen  escheated  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  and  to  distinguish  the  ecclesiastical  lands  from  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  appointment  of  this 
com  mission  was  intended  as  a  measure  preparatory  to  the 
complete  plantation  of  Lister,  but  the  bishop  only  assisted 
at  the  inquiries  relating  to  Coleraine  (now  the  county  of 
Londonderry),  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan.  Whilst 
Montgomery  held  these  sees,  the  king  annexed  the  abbey 
of  Cloghcr,  with  its  revenues,  to  the  sec  of  Clogher,  which 
made  it  one  of  the  richest  then  in  Ireland.  On  the  24th 
of  July,  1610,  this  fortunate  bishop  was  advanced  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Mcalh,  various  substantial  annexes  being 
added,  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. — Calendar  e/ 
Patent  Polls  of  James  /.,  p.  22;  Harris,  Ware's  Works, 
vol  t.,  p.  iSS;  M.S.  XcUscfJ.  W.  J/atwa,  £sq._;  Mec 
ban's  harlsof  Tyrone  and  Tyrecnttel,  p.  60,  note. 

14  Sir  William  Alexander.  —  Of  the  numerous  fortune- 
seekers  who  followed  the  king  across  the  border,  few  had 
liettcr  luck,  or  were  less  envied  on  account  of  it,  than  sir 
William  Alexander.  As  a  poet  he  was  very  popular,  and 
as  a  speculator  he  had  few  rivals,  even  in  that  age  of  enter- 
prise. He  was  a  statesman,  too,  of  no  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  determination,  holding  many  high,  responsible 
trusts,  and  always  steadily  advancing  from  one  enviable 
position  to  another  of  greater  emolument  and  honour. 
True,  he  was  the  subject  of  an  occasional  pasquinade,  and 
got  credit  for  having  somewhat  greed v  proclivities,  but  the 
several  extensive  grants  received  by  him  from  the  crown 
turned  out  more  for  the  public  beneiit  than  his  own.  Few 
were  able  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  his  contemporaries 
than  sir  Thomas  Urquhart;  and,  although  the  caustic 
knight  of  Cromarty  was  severe  on  one  or  two  projects  in 
which  sir  William  engaged,  he  yet  addressed  the  following 
epigram  "  to  the  Earlc  of  Sterlin  a  little  before  he  (sir 
I  homas)  dyed  :"— 

"  In  lh'  uiiivers.il  list  of  al  the  ipirit* 

Tliat  either  live  or  are  «et  down  in  ftorie, 
No  lyme,  nor  place  can  thuw  luone  who  merits 

Hut  ysu  alone  of  the  bent  pnet  the  glorte 
That  ever  »  a*  iti  stale  affairs  cinpinyed, 
A111J  lies!  siatesirun.  that  ever  was  a  poet." 

Sir  William  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  Alexander  Macdonnell,  second  son  of  Donald,  king 
of  the  Dies,  who  was  grandson  of  the  renowned  Somerled, 
or  Somhairlc,  thane  of  Argylc  in  the  twclAh  century. 
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The  produce  of  this  marriage,'5  which  lived  to  come  to  age,  was  two  sons  and  a  daughter,*6  which 
only  survived  that  comely  pair.  The  eldest  left  behind  him  two  sons,  now  alive.'?  One  of  which 
hath  also  two  males  living  and  life  like.'8  And  of  the  ist  Viscount's  second  and  third  sons,  there 
are  in  good  health  two  old  Gentlemen,  past  their  grand  climacterick  and  the  eldest  of  them  hath 
his  son  married  above  n  years  ago;10  of  whose  loins  there  are  three  male  children,  unsnatched  away 
by  death,  and  he  may  have  more  very  probably.  The  other  old  Gentleman  is  father  to  two  proper 
young  Gentlemen,  one  lately  married,  and  the  other  able  to  ly  at  that  wedding-lock  above  four  years 
past" 


Amid  all  his  prosperity,  this  nobleman  was  taunted  with 
the  conviction  that  his  honours  might  soon  pass  to  a  colla- 
teral  branch,  to  prevent  which  he  surrendered  his  titles  of 
baronet  of  Nova  Scoria,  lonl  Alexander  of  Tullibodie, 
viscount  of  Canada,  and  earl  of  Stirling,  into  the  king's 
hands,  who,  by  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  bearing  date 
7th  December,  1639,  granted  them  de  nenv  to  the  heirs 
male,  and  failing  them,  to  the  eldest  heirs  fe  male.  Notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  all  his  titles  Ijceamc  extinct  in  less 
than  a  century  after  his  death.  1  Ic  wis  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  also  named  William,  who  died  in  May,  1640,  or 
three  months  after  his  accession  as  second  earl  of  Stirling. 
Henry,  the  third  son  of  the  first  earl,  then  succeeded,  and 
died  in  1644.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also  named  Henry, 
became  fourth  earl,  and  died  in  1690.  His  son  Henry, 
the  fifth  earl,  died  in  1739,  without  issue,  and  at  his  death 
the  family  titles  became  extinct,  whilst  the  vast  estates 
granted  to  the  first  earl  in  Scotland,  and  in  America,  have 
long  since  passed  from  his  descendants. 

'»  This  marriage. — The  marriage  between  Hugh,  after- 
wards second  viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Ants,  and 
Jean,  eldest  dauphier  r,f  sir  William  Alexander. 

**  Txoo  so,  s  ..•/..;'  ii  daughter.  — The  two  sons  were  1  high, 
third  viscount,  and  James,  born  at  Dunskcy  castle,  in  1630, 
and  who  died  at  Kosemount  16S9.  The  daughter  was  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  who  married  her  cousin, 
William  Montgomery,  author  of  the  Montgomery  Manu- 
scripts. 

17  Two  sons  now  alh-e. — Hugh,  the  third  viscount,  and 
first  carl  of  Mount- Alexander,  left  two  sons,  Hugh  and 
Henry,  who  became  in  succession  the  second  and  third 
earls  of  Mount- Alexander. 

»*  /.r  ing  and  life-like.— Henry,  the  third  carl,  left  two 
sons,  Hugh  and  Thomas,  who  became  successively  the 
fourth  and  fifth  carls. 

'»  Passe</  their  grand  elimaeteriek. — One  of  these  old 
gentlemen  was  our  author  himself,  son  of  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery of  kosemount,  the  first  viscount's  second  son. 
The  other  old  gentleman  was  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Dun- 
brackley,  son  of  Captain  George  Montgomery,  the  first 
viscount's  third  son.  The  grand dimaeteru  k  (from  (Umax, 
a  scale  or  gradation)  of  man's  life  was  supposed  to  be  his 
shiy. third  year— the  most  critical  |jcriotf— every  seventh 
y  ear  until  that  point  l*ing  marked  with  some  great  prepa- 
ratory change  in  the  constitution.  Aulus  Gellius,  in  his 
jXextss  Artie*,  lib.  xv.,  cap.  7,  refers  at  some  length  to  this 
interesting  point,  informing  us  that  the  mini  Her  sixty-three, 
which  is  a  multiple  of  seven  by  nine,  is  particularly  fatal 
to  old  men,  adding  that  disease,  or  misfortune,  or  loss  of 
life  Awaits  all  who  arrive  at  that  age.    In  connexion  with 


his  own  remarks,  the  Roman  author  has  preserved  a  letter 

of  Augustus  C.rsar  to  his  grandson  Caius,  in  which  this 
old  belief  is  simply  and  beautifully  expressed.  *'  Be  of 
good  cheer,"  says  the  writer,  "my  beloved  Caius,  whom, 
so  help  me  heaven.  I  ever  long  for,  when  thou  art  absent, 
liut  more  particularly  do  my  eyes  demand  my  Caius  on 
days  like  yesterday,  when  I  hope,  wherever  you  were,  that 
you  celebrated  in  health  and  joy  my  sixty-fourth  birth-day; 
for,  as  you  see,  I  have  escaped  my  sixty-third  year,  that 
common  climacteric  of  old  men."  Sec  Soane,  Book  of 
the  Months,  vol.  i..  pp.  298,  299.  Of  this  word  we  have 
the  following  illustrations  quoted,  among  others,  in  Rich- 
ardson's JVr,i>  English  Dictionary: — 

"  He  Sir  Thomas. Smith  derated  this  mortal  life  in  the  climeutericeil 
year  of  hit  age,  in  the  month  of  July,  1577.  »"<1  buried  in  tho 
church  of  Theydnn  Mount,  or  Theydou  at  Mount,  in  Eock."— 
Wood'»  A  thru-  0.xffniemes. 

"  Death  might  have  taken  such,  her  end  deferr'd. 
Until  the  lime  »he  hnd  been  etsmaetrr'd. 
When  vhe  would  huve  been  at  three  icore  yean  and  three, 
Siirti  a»  our  best  at  three-and-twenty  lit.' 
Drayton's  E!egy  <m  the  titath  cf  Lady  Clifton. 

"  And  therefore  the  consent  of  elder  limes  settling  their  conceits 
upon  climactm  not  uiiely  differing  from  this  of  ours  but  one  another : 
though  several  -ljres  nnd  nation*  do  fancy  unto  thcmielrcs  different 
ye.ui  of  danger,  yet  every  one  expect*  the  vime  event,  and  constant 
veriiv  in  each."--ltrown-4  Vulvar  Errors,  h.  nr.  c-  rj. 

"  The»e  gentlemen  deal  in  regeneration  ;  t~ut  at  any  price  I  should 
hardly  yield  my  rn;>d  fibres  t->  lie  regenerated  by  them  ;  nor  be£iii  in 
my  fraud  chntacttrick,  to  »qns]|  m  their  new  accent*,  or  to  Hammer 
in  mv  second  iridic,  the  elemental  wnind*  of  their  Kirharous  meta- 
physickv-  tUirke,  A'<y?ci  turns  en  the  Er*n*k  AnWvtion. 

"  II  ye.irs  a^o. — The  author's  only  son.  James  was 
married,  in  16S7  (eleven  years  before  this  was  written), 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  Kdmonston,  of 
liroadislaml,  and  had  then  three  sons  living.  The  author 
recorded  the  names  of  hi*  grandchildren  011  "  a  stone  lying 
flat  on  the  floor  of  the  chancell  "  in  Greyabbcy,  adjoining 
the  "vaulted  tomb,"  in  which  he  and  his  wife  were  in- 
terred. The  names  of  his  grandchildren  who  had  died 
before  the  erection  of  that  monument  were — Anna,  Helena, 
Hugh,  Jane,  and  Archibald.  The  names  of  those  then 
alive  were  Eli/aK-th,  William,  Martha,  and  James. 
Harris,  County  of  Dtr.ftt,  p.  54.  Another  son,  named 
Kdmonston,  was  born  after  the  writing  of  the  above  in- 
scription, as  he  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  second  earl 
of  Mount  Alexander,  and  there  described  as  son  of  James 
of  Kosemount.  and  brother  of  captain  William  Mont- 
gomery, afterwards  of  Killough. 

21  Al-c-.e  four  years  fast.— These  two  "proper  young 
gentlemen"  w  ere  the  sons  of  Hugh  of  Dunbracklcy,  some- 
times styled  of  Tally  lesson,  the  elder  named  Hercules, 
and  the  younger,  Hugh.    Hercules  had  already  roamed 
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Yet,  for  all  our  expectations,  I  neither  can  (nor  will)  divine  how  long  these  three  families  may 
last,  seeing  that  neither  the  said  Earlc  of  Abcrcorn,  nor  heirs  of  his  body  (that  I  can  Icam),  hath 
any  children,  only  his  brother's  (the  Lord  of  Strabane)  offspring  enjoy  the  title,  either  from  his  said 
lather,  or  by  a  new  creation  of  one  of  the  two  late  Kiugs,  the  Stewards  and  seeing,  likewise,  the 
ist  Viscount  Clanneboy  left  but  one  son,  who  left  two,  who  are  both  dead,  without  leaving  any 
issue  behind  them,  the  more  is  the  pity,  for  many  reasons  too  well  known,  as  by  the  records  in 
Dublin  doth  appear.^  This  consideration,  on  the  duration  of  families,  is  to  prevent  overmuch  care 
to  raise  posterity  to  grandeur. '« 

The  said  Sir  Hugh  had  (no  doubt)  further  troubles  between  the  said  year  1618  and  1623, 
because,  at  his  chief  instance  and  request,  and  for  his  greater  security,  the  King  granted  a  com- 
mission and  order,  directed  unto  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Faulkland,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  for 
holding  an  inquisition  concerning  the  lands,  spiritual  and  temporal,  therein  mentioned,  which  began 
to  be  held  before  Sir  John  Blennerhassctt,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  at  Downpatrick,  the  13th  October, 
1623.  This  inquest  is  often  cited,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Grand  Office.  Again,  Sir  Hugh 
(that  he  might  be  the  more  complete  by  sufferings)  is  assaulted  by  Sir  William  Smith,  who  strove  to 
hinder  the  passing  of  the  King's  patent  to  him  ;'5  on  notice  whereof,  Sir  Hugh  writes  a  large  well 
penned  letter  (which  I  have)  with  instructions  to  his  son  James  how  to  manage  that  affair.    This  is 


Jane,  only  cJiild  of  Archibald  MacNeill,  chancellor  of 
Down,  and  Hugh  soon  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of 
general  Creighton. 

"  The  Stewards. — On  the  death  of  George,  third  earl  of 
Abercom,  the  male  line  of  the  main  branch  became  ex- 
tinct. The  family  was  then  represented  by  the  dc  ■  '■ 
ants  of  ("laud  Hamilton,  second  .son  of  James,  the  first  call. 
This  Claud,  known  as  second  lord  Strabane,  died  in 
1638,  leaving  two  sons  ;  James,  the  elder,  third  lord  Stra- 
bane, w*s  drowned  in  1655,  leaving  no  children.  His 
younger  brother  George,  fourth  lord  Strabane,  died  in 
1668,  leaving  two  sons.  The  elder,  Claud,  succeeded  as 
fifth  lord  Straltane,  and  became  fourth  carl  of  Abcrcorn. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  and  suf- 
fered forfeiture  of  his  estates.  He  died  in  1690,  and  the 
title  of  earl  of  Abcrcorn  devolved  on  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  who  became  fifth  carl.  In  1692,  the  latter  ob- 
tained a  reversal  of  his  brother's  attainder,  and  succeeded 
to  both  title  and  estate  of  Strabane.  He  died  in  1701, 
leaving  no  issue,  so  tliat  this  branch  also  became  extinct; 
and  the  representatives  of  the  family  have  next  to  be 
sought  for  among  the  descendants  of  George  Hamilton, 
fourth  son  of  the  first  earL —Crawford,  History  of  Ren- 
frewshire, pp.  319,  320. 

»'  In  Dublin  doth  appear. — James  Hamilton,  first  vis- 
count Clannaboy,  left  one  son,  who  became  first  e.irl  of 
Clanbrassill.  The  latter  had  three  sons,  according  to  Lodge 
(edited  by  Arclulall,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  6,  7),  viz.,  J  amen,  who 
d ied  voting ;  H enry ,  who  became  second  carl  of  C lanbrassil I ; 
and  Ham,  who  died  without  issue.  On  the  death  of  I  lenry, 
the  second  earl,  without  issue,  in  1675,  the  male  line  of 
the  first  creation  became  extinct.  The  earldom  was  after- 
wards conferred  on  James  Hamilton,  vUcouut  Limerick, 
who  was  great-grandson  of  John  Hamilton  of  Tollimore. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  without  issue  in  179$,  the  male 
line  of  this  family  also  came  to  an  end.  —Lodge,  ut  supra, 


vol.  iii., pp.  it,  12.  The  author's  mention  of  the  "records 
in  Dublin,"  in  connexion  will)  the  Clanbrassill  family,  has 
reference  to  (he  lengthened  and  notorious  litigations  among 
the  Hamiltons,  on  the  death  of  carl  Henry.  The  reader 
may  see  a  full  account  of  these  litigations  m  the  Hamilton 
Manuscripts,  pp.  93 — 156. 

M  Posterity  to  grandeur. — The  main  line  of  the  Mont- 
gomery* of  the  Ards  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the 
fifth  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  in  1757. 

-'5  Kings  patent  to  him. — This  sir  William  Smith  was 
nephew  and  successor  of  the  first  sir  Thomas,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  John  Strype  as  "a  brave  gentleman  and  soldier 
in  Ireland,  being  a  colonel  there  ;  till  having  attained  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  returned  into  England,  and  pos- 
sessed his  deceased  uncle's  estates.  He  married  into  the 
family  of  Fleetwood  of  the  Vachc  in  Bucks,  and  had 
divers  issue.  And  was  of  great  figure  and  service  in  the 
county  of  Lsscx.  All  wljich  may  be  better  known  by  the 
inscription  on  a  noble  monument  for  himself  and  his  lady, 
set  up  on  the  south  siilc  of  the  chancel  opposite  to  that  of 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  his  uncle."  This  inscription  is  as 
follows : — 

"  To  the  pious  memory  of  her  laved  and  loving  husband. 
Sir  William  Smith  of/fifhal,  in  the eetsntyef Essex,  Knight:  rvho, 
till  ht  tvas  thirty  years  old.  fol'.erwed  ike  wars  in  Ireland,  with  inch 
approbation,  that  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Colonels  of  the  Army. 
l>ut  hi  i  uncie  Sir  The  mas,  C hancetlor  of  the  Garter,  and  principal 
Secretary  of  State  to  tix>«  princes.  King  Edward  r'l.,  and  the 
late  Queen  Etibs/vth  of  famous  memory,  dying,  he  returned  to 
a  full  and  fair  inheritance  :  and  so  bent  himself  to  the  affair,  of 
the  n'untry,  that  he  grew  alike,  famous  i  the  aril  of  peace  as  war. 
All  offices  there,  sorted  toith  t  man  of  his  quality,  he  right  nor- 
shif/utty  performed,  and  died  one  o  f  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  iff 
the  sh<>\-  .  ,1  place  of  no  small  trnit  and  credit. 

"  Ar  .iget,  his  unfortunate  widow,  who,  during  the  time  of 
thirty-seven  rears,  b.ire  him  three  son*  and four  daughters,  daughter 
cf  Thomas  fl'tretamd.  of  the  I'aehe  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Esquire, 
and  sometime  Master  of  the  Mint,  to  allay  her  lantuor  and  longing 
after  so  dear  a  companion  of  her  life,  rather  to  express  htr  affection 
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dated  23d  February,  1623,  about  four  months  after  the  Grand  Office*6  was  found.  I  have  the  original 
every  word  written  by  himself.  1  should  greatly  admire'  at  the  exactness  thereof,  both  in  point  of 
fact  and  law,  but  that  so  ingenious  a  person  and  so  long  bred  (by  costly  experience)  to  the  law  (as 
for  20  years  before  this  Sir  Hugh  was  used)  could  not  want  knowledge  to  direct  his  son  to  pass  that 
ford  which  himself  had  wridden  through.  *i 

But  to  continue  the  troublesomeness  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.18  King  James  died  Ao.  1624,  and 
on  the  nth  April,  1625,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham**  writes  to  the  Judges  to  make  report  to  him,  in 
William  Smith's  and  Sir  James  Hamilton's  case,  that  he  might  inform  the  King  thereof,  which  they 
did  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Commissioners  for  Irish  affairs  before  had  done  (in  Ao.  1 611),  viz  : — 
That  Smith  should  be  left  to  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  herein  the  said  James  Montgomery  was  agent, 


tk*n  Mis  ofict,  thit  Monument  erected,  dtttinatin£  it  to  hertrlf, 
tkiir  children,  and ^tttrity.  He  lived yeitrt  ttvtnty-sLx,  dud  tht 
m  >f  Decern*,,  1636.--S.rype,  Lije  of  Sir  Thorn*,  Smith,  pp. 

*■  Grand  Office. — This  Grand  Office  or  Inquisition  was 
held,  in  consequence  of  "divers  causes  and  controversies, 
which  had  longe  depended,  or  bine  Mured,  or  mooved, 
lictwcene  lord  viscount  Mountgoiuerye,  lord  viscount 
Claneboye,  sir  Henry  Pycrcc,  sir  Robert  M' I. eland,  sir 
Moyses  Hill,  Donnell  O'Neale,  s>m  and  heir  of  Con 
O'Neale,  esq.,  John  I lamclton,  James Cathcartc,  William 
Ldmunston,  Michael  Whitr,  and  others,  as  competitors  for 
or  conccrningc  the  said  Con  O'Ncalc's  late  estate  ami  posses- 
sions, or  some  parte  of  them,  in  the  said  countye  of  Down, 
wherein  each  of  them  did  severally  pretendc  to  have  scverall 
interests  or  title."  The  Commission  for  holding  this 
investigation  was  granted,  as  the  author  states,  principally 
at  the  urgent  request,  and  for  the  security,  of  the  first  vis- 
count Montgomery  of  the  Ards,  who  appears  to  have  had 
the  greatest  interest  at  stake.  The  Inquisition  was  held 
at  Downpatrick.  commencing  on  the  13th  of  October,  162J, 
and  the  report  of  the  Commission  was  delivered  into  Chan- 
eery  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1624.  The  Commissioners,  five 
of  whom  acted,  were  sir  John  Wcnerhasset,  sir  Wm. 
Parsons,  sir  Thos.  Hibbots,  sir  Christopher  Sibthorpc,  sir 
Wm.  ftparke,  sir  Wm.  Rives.  Nathaniel  Cauline,  Rich- 
ard West,  Walter  Ivers,  I'etcr  Clinton,  and  Stephen 
Allen.  The  jurors,  fifteen  of  whom  served,  were  Nicho- 
las Warde,  of  Castlewarde,  esq.  ;  George  Russell,  of 
Rathmullcn,  gent.  ;  Richard  Russell,  of  Rossglxss.  gent.  ; 
Simon  Jordan,  of  Dunsfordc.  gent.  ;  Owen  McRowry, 
of  Clogner,  gent. ;  Robert  Swords,  of  Rnthcalpc,  gent.  ; 
Patrick  McCarton,  of  Ballekin,  gent.  ;  l'atrick  M  'Coil- 
muck,  of  Killscolban,  gent. ;  George  Russell,  of  Ououiams- 
town,  gent. ;  Fardoroghe  Magncvs,  of  Clonvoroghan,  gent,  j 
Owen  M 'Carton,  of  Lyssnynny,  gent.;  John  Russc.l,  of 
Killoghe,  gent. ;  James  Audley,  of  Audlesiowne,  gent. ; 
Bryan  M'Ever  Magncis,  of  Sliankcr,  genu;  and  Shane 
M 'Bryan,  of  BaUtntegart.  gent.  The  task  imposed 
on  these  gentlemen — commissioners  an-1  jurors  alike  - 
was  such  as  needed  the  exercise  of  m->rc  than  ordi- 
nary patience  and  discretion.  ItrcquiiiM  111c  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  and  of  innumerable  papers.  It  implied 
a  thorough  investigation  rcs|iecting — -first,  the  titles  and 
boundaries  of  the  lands  claimed  by  the  several  disputants 
above-mentioned ;  secondly,  the  castles,  lands  tenements, 
rectories,  tithes,  advowsons,  glebes,  fisheries,  and  other 


hereditaments,  belonging  to  the  monasteries  of  Bangor, 
Greyabbey,  Movilla,  Black  Abbey,  Comber,  and  the 
priories  of  Newton  and  Holiwood  ;  thirdly,  the  spiritual 
lands,  tithes,  and  advowsons,  in  the  territories  of  Upper 
C  l.m  nnboy  and  the  Great  Ards,  previously  granted  to  James 
Hamilton,  with  all  others  in  the  same  territories;  fourthly, 
the  bis  Sop's  Lanii:-,  the  glel*:  lands  and  the  several 
incumbents'  ajid  vicars'  maintenances,  allotted  to  them 
for  their  cures  from  the  temporal  lands ;  fifthly,  the 
impropriate  tithes  and  impropriate  rectories  in  the  Upper 
Clannaboy  and  the  Great  Ardcs  ;  sixthly,  the  bounds 
of  every  parish,  as  tar  as  they  could  be  discovered ; 
and,  seventhly,  what  castles,  lordships,  manors,  lands, 
religious  houses,  rectories,  tithes,  fishings,  and  other 
hereditaments,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  belonged  to 
the  lord  viscount  Montgomery,  lord  viscount  Clannaboy, 
sir  Foulke  C  ion  way,  and  the  several  other  claimants  above- 
named. —  Inquisition  of  tf>2>  ;  Calendar  of  Patent  Kells, 
Jm.  /. ,  p.  250,  a.  In  Erek's  .-It  fount  0/  the  Ecclesiastical 
l-'.tUiblishmeHt  subsisting  111  Ireland,  p.  30,  the  author  has 
the  following  reference  to  this  Inquisition  : — "  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  commission  contains  very  little 
information  relative  to  the  property  of  the  bishop  and  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Down  ;  lor  the  commissioners  themselves, 
being  the  claimants  of  the  possessions  of  these  monasteries 
under  patent  from  King  James  not  only  concealed,  as  it 
would  seem,  but  usurjicd  u]x>u  the  spiritual  lands,  glebes, 
tithes  and  advowsons  of  the  greater  part  of  the  livings  in 
those  districts,  which  of  right  Wlonged  10  the  bishops  and 
clergy."  The  possessions  of  the  religious  houses  above- 
named  lK-longed,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  the  viscount 
Ards  ami  Clannaboy,  so  that  the  Commissioners  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  the  motives  here  ascribed  to  them 
by  Dr.  Erck. 

'■■  Mndden  through.  —The  letter  of  sir  Hugh  Montgo- 
mery" here  described"  is  probably  still  in  existence,  as  the 
author  evidently  had  preserved  it  with  gTcat  care,  and  does 
not  class  it  among  those  other  documents  which  bad  been 
lost  in  bis  sudden  removal  to  Scotland  in  1689,  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  (ire  at  Roscmounl  in  1 695. 

Sir  J'hanuu  Smith.  — The  son  and  successor  of  sir 
William  above-mentioned. 

*>  Duke  of  fiuekingham. — This  was  the  great  duke,  or 
prime  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  assassinated 
in  i6j6.  His  duchess  re-inarricd  in  1635  with 
Randal  Macdonnell,  second  carl  and  first  marquis  of 
Antnin, 
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for  I  have  a  letter  dated  from  Bangor,  4th  November,  1625,  to  him,  signed  J.  Clanneboy  (who  was 
then  possessed  of  Killileagh)  advising  him  to  consult  Sir  James  Fullerton,  &c,  in  the  business  against 
Smith,  for  James  Montgomery  was  then  going  to  Court  about  it,30  his  father,  some  months  or  days 
before  that  time,  being  created  Lord  Viscount,  for  his  patent  was  prior  to  the  said  Clanneboys,  and 
so  henceforth  I  must  stile  him  the  first  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery.3* 

The  30th  April,  1626,  Sir  William  Smith,  in  a  new  petition,  complains  against  the  Viscount 
Montgomery,  and  prays  orders  to  stop  the  letters  patent  to  him  for  any  lands;  and  obtained  warrants 
of  Council,  dated  May  and  June  next  following,  requiring  the  said  Lord  Viscount  to  appear  before 
some  English  Lords  authorised  to  report  their  cases,  that  both  his  Lordship  and  Smith  might  be 
heard ;  which  .orders  were  served  on  James  Montgomery,  as  agent  to  his  father ;  but  the  said  agent 
being  then  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles,  Hamilton  petitioned 
his  Majesty,  setting  forth  that  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  William  Smith's  cases  (both  in  the  late  King's 
time  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign)  were  adjudged  to  be  left  to  the  law  in  Ireland  j  and 
that  no  stop  was  put  to  the  passing  the  respective  patents,  in  behalf  of  the  Lord  Chichester,  the 
Lord  Claneboys,  or  Foulk  Conway.J*  thereupon,  a.d.  1626,  2  Car.,  said  Lord  Montgomery's  patent 
for  his  lands,  conform  to  Abercorn's  award,  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  be  passed,  under  the  broad 
seal  of  Ireland,  which  bears  date  33 


»  Going  to  Court  about  it.  —The  labours  of  James 
Montgomery  at  this  important  crisis  were  most  serviceable 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  sir  Hugh,  his  father,  and  sir 
James  Hamilton.  These  services  were  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged by  his  father,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  substantial 
grant  of  lands  in  the  Ards  and  Castlereagh,  and  were, 
indeed,  considered  so  eminent,  that  the  author  referred  to 
them  in  the  inscription  on  his  father's  monument  in 
Greyabbey. 

3"  First  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery. — The  patent  creat- 
ing Hugh  Montgomery  viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Great 
Ards  is  dated  3rd  May  20  James  I.  (1622)  {Calendar,  p. 
552,  b).  This  honour  was  accompanied  with  a  fee  or 
stipend  of  ;£l3  6s.  8d.  Irish,  payable  out  of  the  customs 
of  Dublin.  The  next  day  James  Hamilton  was  created 
viscount  Clandcboy,  with  a  like  stipend,  payable  out  of 
the  customs  of  Dublin  (Calendar,  p.  552,  a).  The 
first  viscount  Montgomery's  patent  declared  that  such 
dignity  was  conferred  "  on  account  of  his  many  and  great 
deserts,"  and  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  in  pacify- 
ing Clandeboye  after  rebellion,  in  the  tumults  of  the 
peasants  in  Ulster ;  also  in  pacifying  of  Ardes,  towards 
the  increase  of  the  restored  religion,  and  towards  the 
obedience  of  the  peasants  to  us.  In  this  patent  he  is 
styled  "  our  dear  and  faithful  Hugh  Montgomery  of 
Braidstane,  in  our  kingdom  of  Scotland." — Mis.  E.  G. 
S.  Reilly,  Genealogical  History,  p.  4 1.  See  a  copy  of  the 
Latin  original  in  Lodge's  Peerage,  4  vol.  edit.,  voL  i, 
p.  363.  • 

f  Or  Feulk  Ccmmy. — As  these  estates  were  all  portions 
of  the  vast  grant  to  the  Smiths,  and  as  the  owners  had 
obtained  their  respective  patents  without  trouble,  it  ap- 
peared evident  that  there  were  no  other  or  better  grounds 
for  deputing  viscount  Montgomery's  claim  to  his  lands. 
Sir  William  Smith  "complained  against  the  viscount 
Montgomery,  and  prayed  orders  to  stop  the  letters  patent 


to  him  for  any  lands,"  from  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  Mont* 
gomery  had  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Ards,  on 
which  the  Smiths  had  originallyset  their  affections,  and 
with  which  sir  Thomas  Smith  had 


ten  thousand  pounds.  Although  his  grant  from 
:th  included  large  tracts  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
sir  Thomas,  probably,  never  intended  to  attempt  colonising 
any  other  territory  than  the  Ards.  On  Essex's  arrival  at 
Carrickfergus  in  1573,  Smith  consented  to  give  up  Belfast, 
Massareenc,  Castle  Mowbray,  and  Castle  Toome,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  on  the  condition  of  his  being  firmly 
secured  in  the  possession  of  the  Ardes.  A  memorandum 
to  this  effect  was  preserved  by  Essex,  dated  26th  May, 
'5 73*  Hamilton's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  voL  i.,  p. 
507.  But  the  total  breach  of  the  original  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  Smiths  (see  p.  7!,  supra)  abolished  their  claim 
to  the  Ards  no  less  than  to  the  other  districts  included  in 
their  grant.  All  the  lands  thus  became  equally  vested  in 
the  Crown,  and  were  granted  by  James  I.,  on  the  same 
conditions  to  Chichester,  Conway,  Hamilton,  and  others. 
If  any  claim  to  the  Ards  could  have  been  established  in 
favour  of  sir  William  Smith,  it  must  have  been  as  against 
sir  James  Hamilton,  in  whose  name  the  grant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  Upper  Clannaboy  and  the  Great  Ards  had 
been  made. 

33  HHiich  bears  date. — The  date  of  this  new  patent  is 
nth  October,  1626.  In  the  king's  letter,  issued  on  the 
9th  of  August  preceding,  there  is  the  following  passage  >— 
"We  are  graciously  pleased,  in  pursuance  of  what  our 
dear  father  of  blessed  memory  was  pleased  to  do,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  good  and  faithful  service  done  by  the  now 
viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Ards,  to  grant  unto  him,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  all  such  manors,  townships  and  lands, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  as  were  conveyed,  or  mentioned 
and  intended  to  be  conveyed,  unto  him  by  the  now  viscount 
Claneboye,  or  by  Con  05Neale,  or  by  any  others,  by  force 
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Moreover,  to  the  Lord  Montgomery  further  trouble  arose.  For  I  find  there  was  a  decree  la 
Chancery  the  nth  December,  1626,  touching  underwoods  and  timber;  whereby  the  Lord  Mont- 
gomery was  to  have  those  growing  in  Slutevils3«  and  Castlereagh,  as  should  be  awarded  or  recovered 
from  Francis  Hill,  Esq.ss  So  the  reader  may  observe,  that  from  the  date  of  the  tripartite  indenture 


of  any  grant,  assignment,  contract,  or  other  assurance 
whatsoever,  with  all  the  rights,  members,  and  appurten- 
ances thereunto  belonging,  which  by  office  (Inquisition) 
have  been  found  to  be  parcels  of  the  possessions  aforesaid, 
as  they  were  formerly  conveyed  by  letters  patent  heretofore 
made  unto  the  said  viscount  Clancboys;  the  which  grant, 
by  the  advice  of  our  officers  and  counsel  learned  here,  we 
have  caused  to  be  prepared  in  a  bill,  under  our  hand 
revised,  corrected,  and  made  ready  for  the  sealing  here, 
which  upon  further  consideration,  we  have  been  pleased 
to  transfer  into  Ireland."  This  letter  authorised  also  the 
granting  to  viscount  Montgomery  the  right  of  establishing 
a  ferry  to  Scotland  at  Donaghadee,  and  the  issuing  of 
pardons  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomerie  for  liberating  the  larde 
of  Colleyn,  and  to  the  larde  for  killing  William  Irwine, 
then  a  rebel  and  fugitive. — Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls, 
Joe.  /,  p.  312  />.  The  patent  obtained  in  pursuance 
of  this  letter  regrants  to  the  first  viscount  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  the  territory  of  Upper 
Clannaboy  and  the  Great  Ards  which  he  had  received 
from  James  Hamilton  and  Con  O'Neill,  including  the 
sites,  circuits,  precincts,  and  possessions  of  Greyabbey, 
Blackabbcy,  Movilla,  Comber  in  part,  and  the  priory 
of  Newton : — "  Excepting  all  lands  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Slut  Neale  and  the  town  of  Ballymartenagh 
alias  Ballymartcn,  under  such  special  tenures  and  increase 
of  rent  for  the  residue  as  in  the  bill  are  contained;  also 
excepting  the  port  <»f  Ballywalter,  and  all  other  ports  and 
creeks  formerly  granted  to  the  viscount  Claneboye,  and  all 
lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  same  viscount,  sir 
Fulk  Conway,  sir  Moyscs  HU1,  or  John  Hamilton." 
Motrin's  Calendar  0/ Fat.  /tolls  of  Charles  L,  pp.  129,  131. 
This  patent  is  printed  in  Appendix  F.  The  parties  here  men- 
tioned as  holding  lands  specially  reserved,  had  purchased 
their  property  in  Castlereagh  from  Con  O'Ncalc.  On  the 
24th  of  December,  1609,  sir  Fulk  Conway  of  Killultagh, 
governor  of  Carrickfergus,  obtained  a  lease  from  Con,  for 
21  years  of  the  two  townlands  of  Dunconnor  and  Bally- 
money,  in  the  territory  of  Slutneale,  at  the  rent  of  £1 
sterl.  for  each  towne,  which  rent  was  released  to  sir  Fulk 
by  Con,  onthe  13th  January.  1609.  On  the 7th of  November, 
1615,  Con  sold  to  sir  Fulk,  the  above  two  townlands  of 
Ballydunconnor  alias  Ballyncfeagh,and  Ballynamoney  alias 
Lisdcrry,  in  consideration  of  100  pounds  sterling,  yielding 
to  the  king,  yearly,  eleven  shillings,  the  rateable  charge 
which  Con's  other  lands  bore  to  the  king's  service.  Thomas 
Hibbots  sold  the  town  and  lands  of  Ikulynafcagh,  (received 
by  grant  from  Con  O'Neill),  to  sir  Fulk,  on  the  7U1  of 
April,  1619,  for  the  sum  of  £12$.  The  record  of  these 
transactions  is  described  in  the  margin  of  our  copy  of 
the  Inquisition  of  1623  as  not  being  in  the  Manuscript, 
and  was,  therefore,  probably  supplied  from  papers  in  the 
possession  of  Dean  Dobbs.  Sir  Fulke  Conway's  grant 
from  James  I.  (1610)  recites  the  towns  and  lands  of 
BalliL-irgymore,  Ballinmullane  aHas  Balrynmullagh,  Bally  - 
tooleconnell,  and  Ballyomnllan  alias  Ballyomulvallegh, 
parcel  of  the  estate  of  Neal  McBrian  Fertagh  0'Ne2c, 


or  his  father,  Brian  Fertagh. — Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls 
of  James  /.,  p.  146,  b.  By  an  Inquisition  held  at  Down- 
patrick,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1625,  it  was  found  that  sir 
Fulke  Conway  of  Lisncgarvagh  (now  I.isbum),  had  died 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1624,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  held  the  following  portions  of  "  Sleught 
McNeale's  country  in  the  county  of  Down — viz.,  Bally- 
lortranmoorc,  O'Mullacrannagh,  O'Ballynelan,  O'Bally- 
tooleconnell,  Lisnakeaghan,  O'Carroconecrawle,  Bally- 
mallhan,  Herrenagh,  Doone,  Mullacrant,  half  of  Brogh- 
cchy,  Dranc,  Aghaskclge,  Ballytaghbricke,  and  Bally- 
tenc."  Inquisitions,  Down,  no.  I,  Car.  J.  In  1609, 
sir  Foulke  was  styled  of  Eneskallogane,  which  was  a  for- 
tified position,  afterwards  known  as  Innislaughlin,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Moira,  the  ruins  of  which  were  visible  a  few 
years  ago. — Ulster  Journal,  voL  viiL,  p  79,  note.  The 
following  lands  were  in  possession  of  sir  Moses  Hill  at  the 
date  of  his  death,  10th  1'  eb.,  1630: — Ballynagnockan,  now 
Ballyknockan,  parish  of  Saintfield ;  Ballybrinan,  now  Bally- 
macbrennan,  parish  of  Drumbo;  Ballyclogher,  now  Clogher, 
da ;  Ballvcrossan,  now  Crossan,  do, ;  Ballycreweh,  now 
Creevy,  do. ;  Ballicardganan,  now  Ballycarngannon,  do. ; 
Ballydromcboe,  now  Drumbo,  do. ;  Balligrombegg,  now 
Drum  beg;  Ballineganwye;  Ballylisnarean,  now  Lisnas- 
harrah;  Bally  liscrome  lag  han;  Ballyloghgar,  now  Creevy- 
loghgar,  parish  of  Saintfield ;  BaJlylistoodry.now  Listooder, 
parish  of  Saintfield;  Ballytempleblaris.se,  now  Blaris, 
parish  of  Blaris;  Ballycreigncsassanagh,  now  Craigh- 
nasonagh,  parish  of  Saintfield;  Ballycargeenneveigh,  now 
Carricknavcigh,  parish  of  KUlaney;  Ballihaliske;  Balli- 
dromveyne,  now  Drumgivin,  parish  of  Kilmorc;  Balline- 
feigh,  now  Ballynafoy,  parish  of  Knockbreda;  Ballilisne- 
broync,  now  Lisnabrceny,  parish  of  Knockbreda  ;  Balli- 
crevine,  now  Crossnacrcevy,  parish  of  Comber;  Ballkre- 
gogie,  now  Cregagh,  parish  of  Knockbreda;  Ballicastle- 
rcagh,  now  Castlereagh,  parish  of  Knockbreda.  Inqnis. 
Down,  not.  29,  53,  86,  Car.  I.  Daniel  O'Neill  had  an 
annuity  of  £6&  out  of  the  lands  abovenamed.  The  lands 
were  held  by  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage. 
Con's  sales  to  sir  Moses  Hill  were  not  originally  recorded 
in  the  Inquisition  of  1623,  but  the  record  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  supplied  to  that  document.  John  Hamilton, 
whose  lands  are  also  excepted  from  viscount  Montgomery's 
grant,  held  the  two  townlands  of  Ballylcnogban  alias 
Ballyderrymore,  and  Bally dunregan,  also  the  quarter  of 
MacEnespicks,  as  parcel  of  Bally  Icnoghan. — Inquisition  of 
1623.  These  lands  were  held  by  sir  Moses  Hill,  in  1630, 
and  had  been  purchased  from  Hamilton. 

34  Slutevils. — This  is  a  misprint  for  Slutneills. 

w  Francis  J  fill,  Esq. — Francis  Hill  was  son  of  Peter 
Hill,  and  grandson  of  sir  Moses.  By  his  wife,  Ursula 
Stafford,  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Stafford,  of  Portglenone, 
Francis  Hill  left  one  son  Randal,  who  died  young,  and 
three  daughters,  viz.,  Ann,  Rose,  and  Penelope.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1637,  at  which  date  his 
daughter  Ann  was  six  years  and  six  months  old;  Rose  five 
years  and  five  months;  and  Penelope  two  years  and  ten 
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ulto.  April,  3d  Jac.  Ao.  1605,  till  December,  1633,36  there  arose  many  difficulties  between  Sir  James 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  (Viscount  i623),37  occasioned  by  that  ominous  and  fatal  inter- 
position of  Sir  James  Fullerton  aforesaid,  and  chiefly  by  the  clause  he  procured  to  be  inserted  in 
the  letter  of  warrant^8  dated  April,  3d  Jac  Ano.  1605,  whereby  Mr  Hamilton  was  nominated  as  the 
only  person  in  whose  name  alone  the  letters  patent  for  Con's  estate  and  the  abbey  lands  in  upper 
Clancboy  »  and  the  great  Ards  were  to  be  remembered. 

Yet  in  all  my  reach  of  papers  and  enquiry  of  knowing  more,  I  cannot  find  or  hear  what  became 
of  Sir  James  Fullerton,  or  of  his  posterity,  or  whether  he  died  childless,*0  there  being  none  of  that 


months.  His  wife  re-married  with  sir  George  Raw  J  on  or 
Rcydon.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  a  castle, 
manor,  and  the  following  lands,  viz.,  Ballycasdereagh, 
Ballybronell,  Ballymaconaghie,  Ballylisnabruny,  Crossna- 
erynan,  alias  Crossnycryvan,  Cregoge,  Monafaghogc,  alias 
Monakoghige,  Carrownemucke,  Ballycarnagarren,  alias 
Bally  cam  gannon,  Ballycarrickmadery,  Ballycarrickne- 
veagh,  Ballvliidrumlaghan  alias  LUbane,  Annagh,  Bal- 
liclontinakally,  Ballymacbrennan,  Ballinekay,  Ballylissin- 
creane,  Ballycrossan,  Ballyblaris,  Ballytullynecrosse,  Ball v- 
dmmbegge,BallydunkymuckiBaUyduiiskeaghe,andTyduHc 
in  the  comity  of  Down. — Inquisitions,  Down,  no.  86,  Car. 
I.  Francis  Hill  dying  without  an  heir  male,  the  family 
estates  were  inherited  by  his  uncle,  Arthur,  youngest  son  of 
sir  Moses.  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  married 
Moses,  eldest  son  of  Arthur,  who  was  a  lieutenant-colonel 

mw.      *  V.  . .      am*...         ■  ■     1      _  f.  — _     .  L   ■   -  .  _  .1 

in  Liie  Hi  ii iv,  aim  alter  uic  txciiomiioti  reiireseiiieii  inc 
Dorougn  or  urogncda.  5>ne  re-mamca  witn  i  atncic 
Sheridan,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  died  in  1683.  Her 
youngest  sister,  Penelope,  married  sir  Robert  Colville  of 


Newton,  and  died  in  1693.—  Archdall's  Jjodee,  Irish 
Peerage,  toL  iL,  p.  326  ;  Funeral  Entry  oj  Hill  ColvilU, 
in  Ulster's  office. 

*  December,  1633.— This  was  the  date  of  an  attempt 
made  by  arbitrators  to  arrange  the  disputes  between 
viscounts  Montgomery  and  Clannaboy.  But  the  articles  of 
agreement  then  drawn  up  and  signed  were  not  fulfilled  by 
the  latter,  so  that  new  legal  proceedings  were  commenced 
against  Hamilton  by  the  first  viscount  Montgomery,  and 
his  eldest  son  Hugh,  which  continued  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  164 1. — See  infra. 

»  Vistount  1623. — The  date  of  the  patent  is  3rd  May, 
20  Tames  I. 

■  Letter  of  warrant. — See  p.  33,  supra. 

*  Upper  Clanebeiy. — For  the  ancient  and  modern  sub- 
divisions of  upper  or  southern  Clannaboy,  see  pp.  .15.  36, 
supra.  This  territory  has  been  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cusake,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  his  well-known  letter, 
dated  2nd  May,  1552,  and  addressed  to  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland. His  words  are  as  follow: —  "  The  next  coun- 
try e  to  Aide  is  Clannebooy,  wherein  is  one  Moriortagh  Dul- 
enaghe,  one  of  the  Neyles,  who  hath  the  same  as  captayne 
of  Clannebooy.  But  he  is  not  able  to  maintayne  the  same. 
He  bath  eight  tall  gentlemen  to  his  sonnes  and  all  they 
cannot  make  past  xxiiii  horsemen.  There  is  another 
sept  in  that  count  rye  of  Phelim  Backaeh  his  sonnes, 
tall  men  which  take  part  with  Hughe  McNeille  Oge, 
till  now  of  late  that  certain  refused  him  and  went  to  knock- 
fergus." — Brewer's  Calendar  of  the  Carezo  Manuscripts,  p. 
242.  In  157s,  when  sir  Henry  Sydney  visited  Ulster,  the 
territory  of  Upper  Claimcboy  was  held  by  Nial,  sou  of 


Brian  Fagartach,  and  father  of  Con.  This  chieftain  also 
ruled  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  Dufferin,  which  Sydney 
found  "all  wast  and  desolate,  vsed  as  they  of  Clandeboy 
list"  "In  the  S freights  of  this  countrie  (the  Dufferin), 
Ncill  Mac  Brian  Ertaugh,  made  Capten  of  Clandeboy  by 
the  Earle  of  Essex,  shewed  his  Force,  and  refused,  though, 
upon  Protecion,  to  come  to  me,  yet  that  Day  he  offered 
me  no  Skirmishc."  Sydney  afterwards  states  that  he  "was 
offered  Skirmishe  by  MacNeill  Brian  Ertaugh,  at  my 
passage  over  the  Water  of  Belfast. "—  The  Sidney  Letters 
and  Memorials  of  State,  vol.  L,  p.  76.  From  Marshal 
Bagcnal's  Description  of  Ulster,  written  in  1586,  we  quote 
the  following  reference  to  southern  Clannaboy: — "Southc 
Clandeboy  is  for  the  most  parte  a  woodland,  and  reacheth 
from  the  Diffrin  to  the  River  of  Knockfergus;  the  Capten 
of  it  Sir  Con  McNeil  Oig  O'Nele,  who  in  the  tyme  that 
th'  Erie  of  Essex  attempted  this  countrey  was  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  together  with  his  nephew,  I  lughe  McPhe- 
lim,  capten  of  North  Clandeboy,  by  meane  whereof  Sir 
Brian  McPhelim  (younger  brother  to  Hughe),  did  then 
posscsse  bothc  the  countries.  The  Southc  parte  is  now 
able  to  make  40  horsmen  and  80  footcmen."— Ulster 
Journal  of  Arehavlogy,  vol.  iL,  p.  154.  Ten  years  later, 
the  district  appears  to  have  been  pretty  much  in  the  same 
condition,  at  (cast  it  is  so  represented  by  a  writer  whose 
name  is  not  known,  and  whose  account  of  it  is  copied  to 
some  extent  from  Marshal  Bagcnal's  Description.  The 
following  notice  occurs  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Lambeth 
Library,  written  about  the  year  1597,  and  quoted  in 
Dubourdieu's  Antrim,  p.  629: — "South  Clandeboy  is  tor 
the  most  part  a  woodland,  and  reacheth  from  the  Duffryn 
to  the  river  of  Knockfergus.  The  captain  of  this  tract 
is  Neill  MacBryan  Flain  ;  his  chief  house  is  Castle  Reagh. 
The  country  is  able  to  make  forty  horsemen  and  eighty 
footmen." 

«°  Died  childless. — This  want  of  information  respecting 
sir  James  Fullerton  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  account  of 
his  life  has  been  written,  nor  were  there  any  printed  notices 
of  him,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  prior  to  Dr.  Birch's 
Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Wales.  Sir  James  Fullerton's 
services  in  the  royal  household  were  such  as  to  require 
some  passing  notices,  at  least  from  the  biographer  of 
prince  Henry.  Fullerton  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  his  distinguished  position  in  Dublin  to  be  a  sort  of 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  prince.  He  "died 
childless,"  as  appears  from  his  will.  See  p.  30,  supra. 
Fullerton,  although  a  courtier  in  his  later  days,  retained 
to  the  last  his  love  for  the  studies  which  had  occupied  his 
early  life.  In  Hume's  Crammatica  Nova,  part  iL,  p.  15, 
there  is  the  following  reference  to  his  scholarship:— 
— 1  (U,  a  grammatical  difficulty)  cum  dm  vol* 
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siraame  (that  I  can  leam)  in  Scotland,  above  the  degree  of  a  gentleman,*'  only  I  read  in  Bishop 
TJssher's  life,  that  he  lies  in  St.  Erasmus  Chapel,««  where  that  Primate  was  buried.** 

There  arose  also  difficulties  (after  December,  16.33,)  between  the  first  and  second  Viscount 
Montgomery*,  plaintiffs,  and  the  Lord  Claneboys,  defendant,  concerning  the  articles  of  agreement 


vissem,  tandem  ineidi  in  Jaeobum  Fullertonum,  virum 
deetum,  et  in  omni  diseiflina  satis  exereitatum.  Cum  M 
rem  diseeftavi,"  See  also  Leockaei  Epigram,  pp. 

23—48.  Sir  Tames  always  treated  his  early  teacher, 
Andrew  Melville,  with  marked  respect  and  friendship. 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  voL  ii.,  p.  294,  note; 
sec  also  pp.  410,  53a 

«»  Above  the  degree  of  a  gentleman.— The  author  here 
mentions  a  circumstance  not  less  true  than  curious — viz., 
that,  of  the  many  Fullertons  in  Scotland,  not  one,  with 
the  exception  of  sir  James,  had  risen  in  rank  above  the 
decree  01  gentleman.  The  family  of  Fullcrton,  although 
really  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Scotland,  docs  not 
appear,  at  any  time  in  its  long  history,  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  the  distinction  which  mere  titles  arc  able  to 
confer.  When  it  first  attracts  the  notice  of  Scottish  an- 
nalists under  the  name  of  MacLeosaigh,  Maclowis,  and 
Macleod,  it  occupied  a  high  social  position,  but  not  better 
than  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  oldest  branches  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  A  rran  and  Dundonald,  the  former 
being  founded  by  Leosaigb,  a  Norwegian  settler  in  that 
island,  who  came  about  the  time  of  Haco's  expedition  in 
1263  ;  and  the  latter  by  Alan  de  Fowlertoun,  who  died  in 
1280,  and  was  "probably  a  brother  of  the  former.  The 
lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Maclowis  or  Fullerton  of 
Arran  is  the  present  Captain  Archibald  Fullcrton  of 
Kilmichael,  in  that  island,  who  holds  a  curious  and  exten- 
sive collection  of  family  charters.  His  ancestor  first  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  these  lands  from  Robert  Bruce  for  certain 
faithful  services  rendered  to  that  hero  on  his  arrival  in 
Arran  from  Rathlin  in  the  spring  of  1306-7 ;  and,  although 
the  original  charter  is  not  known  now  to  exist,  there  is 
one  of  1 39 1,  from  Robert  111.,  which  confirms  to  Fergus 
of  Foulertoun  all  the  lands  specified  in  the  first  given  by 
Robert  Bruce.  This  second  grant  was  succeeded  l>y  a 
third,  in  1400,  from  Robert  III.,  to  John  of  Foulertoun  ; 

Si  a  fourth,  in  1427,  from  James  I.  to  John  Maclouis  or 
aclowy;  by  a  fifth,  in  151 1,  from  the  carl  of  Arane  to 
Fergus  Fowlertoun*,  the  son  and  heir  of  Alan  Fowler- 
toune  or  Maclowe ;  by  a  sixth,  in  1523,  from  the  same 
earl,  to  Alexander,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  deceased 
Alan  ;  by  a  seventh,  in  1563,  from  James  Hamilton,  son 
of  James  duke  of  Chaltellaraut,  to  Alan  Mackloy ;  by 
an  eighth,  in  1572,  from  James  VI.;  and  by  a  ninth,  in 
1590,  from  James,  earl  of  Arran,  to  Allan,  lard  Maelowy. 
The  representative  of  this  family  was  hereditary  coroner 
of  Arran,  and  his  perquisites,  as  such,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  a  firiot  of  meal  and  a  lamb  from  every 
towne  in  the  island. — Origines  Parochiales  Seotut,  vol.  iL, 
pp.  248,  249;  Ulster  Journal  of  Arehaology,  vol.  ix.,  pp. 
99j  3'9»  Martin's  Western  Isles,  pp.  223,  224  George 
Fullcrton  of  Fullcrton,  in  Dundonald,  Ayrshire,  is  the 
twenty-fourth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  this  branch. 
The  Fullertons,  of  Fullerton,  intermarried,  in  their  gene- 
rations, with  the  families  of  Wallace  of  Craigie,  Maxwell 
of  Nether  Pollok,  Blair  of  Adamtoun,  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  Lockhart  of  Boghall,  Mure  of  Rowallan, 
Cunningham  of  Cunninghamhead,  Cunningham  of  Glen- 


cairn,  Brisbane  of  Bishoptoun,  Gray  of  Warristoun, 
Cleland  of  Cleland,  Craufurd  of  Restalrig,  Blair  of  Blair, 
Mackay  of  Reay,  Fairlie  of  Fairlie,  Stewart  of  Ascog  in 
Bute,  and  many  others  in  the  same  highly  respectable  rank. 
From  about  the  year  1500  the  principal  family  residence 
of  the  Fullertons  was  Fullcrton  House,  which,  in  1805,  was 
sold  to  the  duke  of  Portland.— Faterson,  Parishes  and 
/•'amities  of  Ayrshire,  voL  ii.,  pp.  12 — 20.  The  Fuller- 
tons  in  the  county  of  Antrim  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
come  from  Arran  about  the  year  1603,  with  the  first  earl 
of  Antrim,  who  was  known  as  Randal -na- Aran,  from  the 
fact  of  his  previous  residence  in  that  island.  The  first 
settlers,  named  Fullcrton,  on  the  Antrim  coast,  appear,  in 
some  instances,  to  have  enjoyed  the  rank  of  country 
gentry;  but,  generally,  they  were  of  the  respectable 
farmer  class,  above  which  they  have  not  since,  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  aspired.  William  Fullerton,  a 
country  gentleman,  was  distinguished,  in  1641,  for  his 
gallant  conduct  in  assisting  to  hold  the  castle  of  Ballintoy 
against  the  Irish.  One  of  his  descendants  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  having  realised  a  large  fortune,  as  a  physician,  in 
Jamaica,  purchased  the  Ballintoy  estate  for  ,£20,000,  soon 
after  it  had  been  sold  by  the  Stewarts.  Having  no  family, 
he  bequeathed  his  projKrty  to  his  niece,  Catherine  Ful- 
lcrton, who  married  Dawson  Downing  of  Rowesgift  and 
Bellaghy,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  whose  son, 
according  to  her  uncle's  will,  assumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  Fullcrton.  This  son,  named  George  Alexander  (after 
both  her  father  and  uncle),  was  bom  in  the  Mansion- 
House  at  Ballycastle,  in  1775,  and  died  at  Tockington 
Manor,  Gloucestershire,  in  1847.  His  eldest  son,  named 
Alexander  George  Fullerton,  was  born  in  1808,  and  in 
1833,  married  the  Lady  Georgiana  Lcveson  Gower,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  carl  Grenville.  Their  only  son,  born 
in  1834,  died  in  1855,  just  as  he  had  attained  his  majo- 
rity, and  the  family  estates  arc  inherited  by  his  cousin.— 
Family  MS. 

*•  St.  Erasmus  Chafe!.— "During  the  second  half  of  the 
15th  century,  there  existed  in  Westminister  Abbey  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Erasmus,  founded  by  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
since  occupied  by  Henry  VII's  chapel,  to  make  way  for 
which  exquisite  edifice,  it,  (St  Erasmus  Chapel),  together 
with  the  Lady  Chapel  built  by  Henry  III.,  was  pulled 
down  about  the  year  1 500.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
there  were  two  chapels  of  St  Erasmus  within  the  precincts 
of  the  abbey  at  the  same  time.  On  the  demolition  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville's  chapel,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  dedicate  some  other  part  of  the  abbey 
to  St.  Erasmus,  and  accordingly  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
entrance  portion  of  St.  John  the  Baptists'  chapel  was  so 
named  and  set  apart;  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  place 
being  coni|]ensatcd  by  its  special  architectural  beauty,  and 
the  abundance  of  colour  and  decoration  bestowed  upon  it" 
Notes  and  Queries,  Oetober  20,  1866,  p.  32a 

4'  Primate  was  buried. — The  life  of  Ussher  here  men- 
tioned is  no  doubt  that  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard 
Parr,  his  chaplain, 
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made  1 7th  December,  1633,**  not  being  fully  performed  to  the  Lord  Montgomery  (utdicitur),  which 
ended  not  till  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  began  1641,  verifying  the  Latin  adage,  Inter  Arma  Silent 
Leges. — So  I  find  that  many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of 
them  all.** 

All  which  differences  sirceasing  that  last  named  year,  and  so  were  sedated,  or  buried,  or  for- 
gotten, that  they  were  never  stirred  up  again,  I  shall  therefore  leave  no  memory  of  the  Mont- 
gomerys* losses  therein  by  mentioning  them  either  by  word  or  writing,  because  of  the  love  and 
kind  deference  now  among  us,  all  Montgomerys  and  the  Hamiltons  of  that  family  ;*6  but  now  I  will 
readress  myself  to  the  narrative  of  the  said  Lord  Montgomery,  only  (as  in  parenthesis)  I  here 
that  Con,  the  1st  January,  1616,  made  a  deed  purporting  a  lease  unto  Ellis  Nyneil,*?  his  wife, 


**  Made  \  fth  December  1633.— These  articles  of  agree- 
ment will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extract  front 
an  Inquisition  held  at  Killileagh,,  on  the  14th  January, 
1644: — "The  jurors  further  say  that  there  was  a  certain 
dwi  or  writing  mentioned,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  Aug. 
1635,  executed  and  perfected  in  due  form  of  law,  between 
the  late  viscount  Claneboy  and  the  late  viscount  Montgo- 
mery, and  shown  in  evidence  to  the  jurors,  \hc  tenor  of 
which  is  in  these  words —  Whereas  by  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment made  in  anno  1633  between  the  Rt  Hon.  Hugh  lord 
viscount  Montgomery  and  sir  James  Montgomery  second 
son  of  the  said  lord  viscount  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  James  lord  viscount  Claneboy  of  the  other  part,  it 
was  fully  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the 

Sarties  [  ]  townes  and  lands  of  Ballydulloghan, 

allycowan,  Ballynelessan,  Rally necame,  Bailyagnlish, 
Douncagh,  Ballydoghcr,  and  Lisncgnoc,  whereof  each  of 
the  lord  viscounts  possessed  one  half  should  [  ] 
to  be  chosen  by  the  said  lord  viscounts,  be  cast  into  two 
entire  parts  and  divided  by  lot  between  them  [  ] 
the  same  by  writing  as  by  the  said  indented  Articles  may 
appear;  viscount  Montgomery  having  declared  himself  to 
have  the  said  division  made,  and  for  that  purpose  having  " 
appointed  John  Montgomery  of  Movilla,  Thomas  Kennedy 
of  Cumber,  Alexander  Crawford  of  [  ]  and  Hugh 

Caldcrwood  of  the  same  upon  his  parte  to  make  ye  said 
division,  and  viscount  Claneboy  having  in  like  manner, 
appointed  Gawen  Rea  of  Lisnetra,  Gawen  Hamilton  of 
Ballymenaustragh  (Ballymoncstragh),  John  Robb  of  Car- 
rowreagh,  and  John  Mitchell  of  Ballyhackawe  (Ballyhacka- 
more?)  upon  his  part,  for  the  same  division;  attending  to 
the  purport  of  the  articles,  the  said  dividers  having  divided 
all  the  said  townes,  and  the  meares  and  bounds  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  qualitie  and  quantitie  thereof,  have  cast 
them  into  these  two  distinct  moyties  following,  viz.,  the 
said  town*  of  B.dulloghan  and  the  said  townc  of  B.  cowan 
and  so  much  of  the  said  towne  of  B.  nelcssan  by  and  next 
unto  the  said  towne  of  B.  cowan  as  was  heretofore  bounded 
by  the  said  dividers,  and  is  now  again  by  them,  the  day  of 
the  date  of  these  presents,  perambulated  and  set  out  in 
presence  of  the  said  lords  viscounts  and  many  others,  for 
one  full  moitie  of  all  the  said  townes  of  Bdulloghan, 
B.  cowan,  B.nelessan,  Kearney,  B.aghlish,  B.cloghcr, 
Downcagh,  and  Lisncgnoe;  and  the  said  townes  of  B.agh- 
lish,  B.clogher,  Downcagh,  Lisnegnoe,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  said  townes  of  [  ]  next  unto  the  said  towne 
of  Rcamey  to  be  4he  other  full  moitie  of  all  the  said 
townes :  the  remainder  of  the  said  towne  of  B.uelcssan,  by 


and  next  unto  the  said  towne  of  B.  Carney,  bounded  as  afore- 
said, to  be  the  lott  and  moitie  of  lord  viscount  Mont- 
gomery." With  this  division  the  two  viscounts  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs  expressed  themselves  contented. 
In  witness  whereof  they  "interchangeably  put  their  hands 
1  "  ju  presence  of 


lay  of  August,  1633," 

Rainalds.    This  extract  from  the 


and  seals  the  19th  < 
J.  Garthland  and  Pi 
Inquisition  of  1634  is  wanting  in  the  copy  printed  in 
Ulster  Inquisitions,  p.  ,  and  also  in  the  copy  published 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Hamilton  Manuscripts. 

Out  of  them  all. — In  the  course  of  these  contentions, 
the  disputants  required  to  visit  London,  for  the  purpose, 
if  possible,  of  arriving  at  that  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
was  eventually  forced  upon  them  by  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
The  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  Coventry, 
the  lord  keeper,  dated  18th  August,  1637,  and  addressed 
to  the  lord  deputy  Wcntworth,  represents  lord  Clannaboy 
as  having  greater  controul  over  his  temper  than  lord 
Montgomery: — "My  lord  Clancboyc  I  did  heretofore 
know,  when  he  used  to  resort  into  England  about  the 
differences  betwixt  him  and  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  and 
observed  him  a  wise  discreet  man,  and  much  better 
tempered  than  the  other." — Strafford's  Letters  and  Dis- 
patches,  voL  ii.  p.  94. 

«*  Hamiltons  of  that  family. — Notwithstanding  the  im- 
proved state  of  feeling  thus  introduced  by  the  course  of 
events  between  the  Montgomerys  and  Hamiltons,  it  is 
remarkable  that  very  few  marriage  alliances  occurred  among 
any  of  the  leading  branches  of  these  families.  Indeed  the 
only  instance  which  suggests  itself  to  us  at  thL*  moment 
was  the  marriage  of  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Ballymagown 
with  Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Hans  Hamilton  of  Cam- 
sure,  near  Comber.  This  appears,  in  every  respect,  to 
have  been  a  happy  union,  of  which  we  shall  hear  the  par- 
ticulars in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  author's  Manuscripts. 

«  Ellis  Nyneil.—The  Inquisition  of  1623  states,  "We 
find  a  lease  of  Con  O'Neale's  to  Ellis  Neal  his  wife, 
and  Hugh  Boy  O'Neale  his  son,  of  the  lands  of  Bally- 
carngannon  (in  Drumbo  parish),  Brassage  (in  Saintfield 
parish),  and  Crevy  (in  Dnimbo  parish),  dated  the  1st  of 
June,  1616,  for  101  years,  at  8  shillings  rent  during  said 
Con's  life,  and  after  his  decease  his  wife  to  give  as  much 
to  his  heir  during  her  life,  and  after  her  death,  yielding 
20  shillings  to  his  heir,  out  of  every  of  the  said  town- 
lands.  And  we  find  the  said  Con  did  by  indenture, 
dated  2nd  December,  1616,  make  a  conveyance  of  said 
lands  unto  lord  Claneboy  and  sir  Moyses  Hill,  who  have 
been  in  possession  thereof  ever  since."  These  terms  are 
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and  onto  Hugh  Buy  O'Neil,  his  son,  of  the  townlands  of  Ballycargbrcman,**  Bressag,  icc^  delivered 
the  deed  to  his  said  wife,  for  the  use  of  his  said  son,  being  a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  there  present 
in  the  house ;  also  that  the  said  Con  had  two  brothers  (whether  uterin  or  by  marriage  I  know  not) 
viz: — Tool  O'Neil  and  Hugh  Mergagh  O'Neil,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  lands,  and  they  sold  their 
interest  therein.**  As  for  Con's  other  actions  and  dealings  (because  most  of  them  were  failures  to  the 
first  Lord  Montgomery)  I  bury  them  in  silence  and  oblivion,*0  having  occasion,  hereafter,  to  write  of 


described  in  our  copy  as  "not  m  the  Manuscript"  from 
which  it  was  transcribed.  Ellis  Nyneil  was  a  namesake 
in  full  of  the  first  countess  of  Antrim,  and  was  most  prob- 
ably related  to  her.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Con 
O'Neill,  as  their  son  Hugh  was  only  five  years  of  age  in 
1 6 16.  Ellis  was  not  old  at  the  tune  of  Con's  death, 
for,  in  1628  she  remarried  with  Henry  Savage  of  Ard- 
keeri.  She  died  in  the  following  year.  Her  son  Hugh 
Boy  O'Neill  must  have  died  young,  as  the  author  men- 
tions  that  Daniel  was  old  Con's  only  surviving  off- 
spring. The  name  Ellis  is  now  sometimes  written  Alice, 
and  the  form  Nyneil,  used  in  the  text,  implies  that  the 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  O'Neill,  most  probably  one 
of  the  many  chieftains  which  this  race  furnishes. 

«*  Ballytargbreman. — Ballytamgannon  is  the  present 
form  of  this  name,  see  note  35,  supra. 

**  Their  interest  therein.  — The  grants  from  Con  O'Nealc 
to  these  brothers  arc  minutely  described  in  the  Inquisition 
of  1623: — "We  find  that  the  said  Con  did  by  writing 
under  hand  and  seal  demise  unto  his  brother,  Hugh 
Mergagh  O'Nealc,  the  towncs  and  lands  of  Ballynalessan, 
(whereof  Tulloure  is  a  quarter),  Ballyaghley,  Ballykillc- 
nure,  BaUycarricknasassanagh,  Ballylistowdean,  and  the 
mill  of  Ballyknockan,  for  99  years,  to  begin  the  1st  May, 
1606,  at  the  rent  of  two  shillings  sterling,  and  the  yearly 
rent  proportionally  due  out  of  the  same  to  the  king,  which 
lease  is  now  lost,  but  was  proved  by  several  witnesses. 
And  wee  find  that  said  Hugh  Mergagh  conveyed  his  interest 
in  said  lease  to  sir  Fulk  Conway,  who,  for  these  17  years 
last  past  was,  and  is  yet,  in  possession  thereof.  And  wee 
find  that  the  said  Con  did  by  said  lease,  demise  to  said 
Hugh  Mergagh,  the  town  and  lands  of  Clontinakally,  for 
the  term,  and  under  the  rent  aforesaid,  who  demised  the 
same  to  sir  Moyscs  Hill,  and  that  sir  Moyses  Hill  is  in 
possession  thereof,  by  virtue  of  said  lease,  and  that  said 
Hugh  Mergagh  did,  by  Indenture,  dated  27th  June,  1614, 
assign  his  interest  in  Clontinakally  to  sir  Fulk  Conway. 
Also  that  Edmund  Barry  is  in  possession  of  one  quarter  of 
Ballyknockan,  demised  to  him  by  Hugh  Mergagh  from 
the  said  Con.  Also,  we  find  William  Hamilton  in  pos- 
session  of  the  half  town  of  Crcvilogan  l»y  lease  from  said 
Hugh  Mergagh,  paying  10s.  yearly;  also,  a  quarter  of  the 
town  of  Ballyknockan  by  lease  from  said  Hugh  Mergagh. 
We  find  the  said  Con  O^Nealc  by  deed,  23rd,  July,  1610, 
demised  unto  Toole  O'Neale,  his  brother,  the  three  towns 
of  Ballytannymore,  Ballyrichard,  Ballydughan,  and  half 
townc  of  Drumhirk,  for  the  term  of  21  years,  paying  28 
•hillings  yearly." 

*°  Silence  and  oblivion. — Con's  principal  'failure'  to  sir 
Hugh  Montgomery  was,  doubtless,  in  the  affair  of  the 
tripartite  indenture,  entered  into  by  him  with  sir  James 
I  lanuhon  and  sir  Moses  Hill,  by  which  he  conveyed  away 
all  his  remaining  estate  excepting  two  townlands,  and 
imposed  great  law  expenses  on  sir  Hugh,  incurred  by 


the  latter  in  maintaining  his  prior  claim  to  the  purchase 
of  said  estate.  Sec  p.  72,  note  10,  supra.  Con,  no  doubt, 
like  all  others  of  his  rank  and  class,  being  prohibited  from 
taking  up  his  rents  in  the  old  Irish  fashion,  was  unable  to 
collect  them  at  all,  and  felt  that  be  had  no  choice  bat  to 
sell  out,  and  thus  free  himself  from  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing him  on  all  sides.  And  so  he  proceeded  to  sell  with 
lavish  haste  until  all  was  gone.  In  a  very  few  years,  he 
was  landless,  and  had  taken  his  departure  from  Castlcrcagh, 
the  ancestral  residence  of  his  family.  In  1609,  we  hud 
him  residing  at  "  Downartgan,  in  the  Upper  Clannaboy," 
(probably  the  present  Ballyrogan),  and  there  selling  to  sir 
Fulk  Conway  of  Eneshaliogane  in  the  county  of 
Antrim  (afterwards  Innislaughlin,  the  name  of  a  fort 
near  Moira),  four  townlands  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  £200.  In  1613,  we  find  him  at  Ballyhennotke,  probably 
the  present  Ballyhanwood,  where  "a  chestnut  coloured 
mare*'  was  stolen  from  him,  one  Tirlagh  Ogc  McBryne, 
being  tried  for  the  theft,  and  acquitted.  Ulster  Roll  of 
Gaol  Delh>ery,  16 1 3— 1 8,  as  printed  in  Ulster  "Journal  of 
Art /urology,  vol.  i,  p.  261.  In  the  year  161 5,  Con  re- 
sided at  Tullyearnan,  where,  on  the  1st  of  November  in 
that  year,  he  demised  unto  Tool  McCormick  McDonnell 
McCormick  O'Neill,  the  half  townc  of  Kilduffe  in  Slut 
Nc.ilcs,  for  eleven  years,  at  the  rent  of  twenty  shillings. 
There  now  remained  very  little  if  any  of  the  sixty-eight 
townlands  conveyed  to  Con  by  James  Hamilton,  on  the 
6th  of  Novcml>er,  1605.  These  lands  consisted  of  portions 
of  the  parishes  of  Drumbo,  Knockbreda,  Saintficld,  Kil- 
more,  Blaris,  Lambeg,  Killancy,  and  Comber ;  they  arc 
nearly  represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  modem  town- 
lands  of  Ballyknockan,  Ball)  aghcrty,  Ballymacbrcnnan, 
Baltycowan,  Ballycam,  Cloghcr,  C  rossan,  Cargacroy, 
Crccvy,  Ballycarngannon,  Ballydollaghan,  Drumbo,  Dur- 
ramore,  Lisnabreeny,  Ballylcnaghan,  Baltynahatty,  Lisna- 
nasharragh,  Crecvyloghgare,  Listooder,  Mcalough,  B.-illyna- 
vally,  Ballyskeagh,  Prumbcg,  Blaris,  TuUywasnacunnagh, 
Carricknaveigh,  Craignasasonagh,  Canard,  Ballydyan, 
Drumgivin,  Duncight,  Breda,  Ballynafoy,  Lisnabreeny, 
Ballymacarrett,  Crossnacreevy,  Ballynishboy,  Galwally, 
and  Castlereagh.  Con  died  prior  to  1621,  as  in  that  year 
he  is  spoken  of  as  deceased.  I  lis  death  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  the  year  1618,  at  Holywood;  and  he  is 
also  said  to  liave  been  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
Bailie  O'Mcachan,  now  Ballymaghan,  a  town  land  in  tht 
south  of  Holywood  parish.  Of  this  place  Dr.  Reeves 
states,  Ettles.  Antiquities,  p,  12: — •'There  are  no  remains 
of  the  church  or  churchyard  now  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  known 
that  they  occupied  the  ground  at  present  under  the  orchard 
which  belongs  to  the  Moat  House.  At  the  building  of 
this  house  several  of  the  ancient  tombstones  were  employed 
for  architectural  purposes,  and  one  which  was  set  in  the 
wall  of  an  adjacent  office  house  is  still  exposed  to  view." 
This  stone  is  now  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  and  is  supposed 
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his  only  snmriug  issue,  Daniel  C/Neil,  Esq.51  who,  Ao.  1641,  attempted  (as  the  Smiths  aforesaid  had 


to  have  originally  marked  tlie  grave  of  a  priest  in  the 
burying-ground  of  I&llmiaghan.  Con  is  always  spoken 
of  in  the  traditions  of  the  district  as  the  ould  King.  As 
no  trace  of  his  grave  can  now  be  seen,  so  neither  docs  a 
vestige  of  his  castle  remain.  About  the  year  1809  it  was 
utterly  demolished,  and  the  stones  of  the  fine  old  ruin  used 
in  building  a  wall  around  the  site  on  which  it  had  stood  t 
It  is  traditionally  said  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
English  settlers  there  called  this  castle  the  £arWi  Nest ; 
but  whether  because  of  its  elevated  position,  or  its  peculiar 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  farms,  we  know  not. 
The  common  story,  which  ascribes  its  demolition  to  the 
stupidity  of  a  stone- mason,  is  not  at  all  probable, —not  even 
credible. 

*•  Daniel  ONeill,  Esq. — Daniel  O'Neill  must  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1603,  as,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1663,  he  was  supposed  to  be  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  his  youth  he  became  a protege"  of  Charles  I.,  who  pro* 
bably  pitied  him  on  account  of  the  ruin  of  his  once  power- 
ful family;  and  he,  in  return,  continued  a  devoted  royalist 
through  all  the  trying  times  for  royally  until  its  restoration 
ia  1660,  when  he  received  several  lucrative  appointments. 
Of  him,  Clarendon  has  recorded  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars : — "Daniel  O'Neile  (who  was  in  subtilty 
and  understanding  much  superior  to  the  whole  nation  of 
the  old  Irish,)  had  long  laboured  to  be  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  king.    He  was  very  well  known  in  the  court,  hav- 


wnica 
ithe  worlds 

be  had  a  fair  reputation  in  both  climates,  having  a  < 
tent  fortune  of  his  own  to  support  himself  without  depen- 
dence or  behold ingness,  and  a  natural  insinuation  and  ad- 
dress, which  made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company. 
And  he  was  a  great  observer  and  discemer  of  men's  natures 
and  humours,  and  was  very  dexterous  in  compliance  where 
be  found  it  useful.  As  soon  as  the  first  troubles  began  in 
Scotland,  he  had,  with  the  first,  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse ;  to  which  he  was  by  all  men  held  to  be  very 
equal,  having  had  good  experience  in  the  most  active 
armies  of  that  time,  and  a  courage  very  notorious.  And 
though  his  inclinations  were  naturally  to  ease  and  luxury, 
bis  industry  was  indefatigable  when  his  honour  required 
it,  or  his  particular  interest,  which  he  was  never  without, 
and  to  which  he  was  very  indulgent,  made  it  necessary  or 
convenient-  In  the  second  troubles  in  Scotland  he  had  a 
greater  command,  and  some  part  in  most  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  was  in  great  confidence  with  those  who 
most  designed  the  destruction  of  the  carl  of  Strafford  ; 
against  whom  he  had  contracted  some  prejudice  in  the 
behalf  of  his  nation :  yet  when  the  parliament  grew  too 
imperious,  he  entered  into  those  new  intrigues  very  frankly, 
which  were  contrived  at  court,  with  less  circumspection 
than  both  the  season  and  weight  of  the  affair  required. 
And  in  this  combination,  in  which  men  were  most  con- 
cerned for  themselves,  and  to  receive  good  recompense 
for  the  adventures  they  made,  he  had  either  been  promised, 
or  at  least  encouraged  by  the  queen,  to  hope  to  be  made 
of  the  bedchamber  when  a  vacancy  should  appear. " 
object  of  O'Neill's  ambition  was  attained  soon  after- 
(in  1645),  although  the  king  postponed  the  granting 


of  it  as  long  as  he  could  conveniently  do  so,  "having," 
adds  Clarendon,  "contracted  a  prejudice  against  him  with 
reference  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  or  upon  some  other  rea- 
son, which  could  not  be  removed  by  all  his  friends,  or 
by  the  queen  herself. " — History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England,  voL  Hi.,  p.  536  (third  edition,  Oxford, 
1S49).  Of  Daniel  O'Neill's  protestantism,  we  have  the 
following  account  by  Carte,  in  his  Lifeof  Ormond,  voL  L, 
Preface,  p.  x.  : — "Mr.  Bennet,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
does  not  contradict  any  one  fact  which  I  assert  in  that  Vin- 
dication Carte's  Vindication  of  Charles  /.  from  the 
imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the  Irish  massacre);  ex- 
cept in  calling  Daniel  O'Neile  an  Irish  Papist,  whom  I 
there  affirm  to  be  a  Protestant.  My  assertion  was  founded, 
not  only  on  his  enjoying  a  post  in  the  Bed-Chamber  under 
King  Charles  I.  when  no  Papist  could  enjoy  any,  and  when 
his  Religion  would  certainly  have  been  objected  to  him,  if 
he  had  been  a  Papist,  but  also  on  the  testimony  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lcasson  then  at  Bath,  who  had  been  Comptroller  of  the 
Post  Office  from  the  Restoration  till  after  the  Revolution, 
and  knew  him  very  well  Daniel  O'Neile  was  not  only  a 
Protestant  by  profession,  but  very  zealous  in  his  Religion, 
as  I  see  by  his  letters  (hundreds  of  which  I  have  read),  and 
gave  better  proof  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  it,  than 
any  who  asperse  him  have  had  opportunities  of  giving,  by  his 
strict  adherence  to  it  all  the  time  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland, 
and  of  his  following  the  King's  fortune  abroad.  He  was  a 
y,  and  was  excellently  qualified  for  any 
in  the  field  or  cabinet,  and  could  not 
have  failed  of  a  considerable  post  in  foreign  service,  if  his 
religion  had  not  been  an  obstacle  to  such  preferment,  as  it 
was  to  his  being  chosen  upon  Owen  O'Neile's  death  Gene- 
ral of  Ulster ;  that  command  being  offered  him,  if  he  would 
turn  Roman  Catholic*. "  See  also  the  same  work, 
voL  iL,  p.  iix  O'Neill  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  lord  Wotton,  who  had  been  previously  the  wife 
of  Henry,  lord  Stanhope,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  first  earl 
of  Chesterfield.  Although  her  first  husband  died  before 
his  father,  she  was  created  countess  of  Chesterfield  by 
Charles  II.  This  lady  survived  her  second  husband, 
Daniel  O'Neill,  and  had  the  following  inscription  placed 
over  his  grave  in  Boughton-Malherbe  church. — "Here  lies 
the  body  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Neale,  who  descended  from 
that  great,  honourable,  and  ancient  family  of  the  O'Neales, 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  he  added  new  lustre  by  his  own  merit, 
being  rewarded  for  his  courage  and  loyalty  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  under  King  Charles  the  1*  irst  and  Charles  the  Second, 
with  the  offices  of  Post  Master  General  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  Master  of  the  Powder,  and  Groom  of 
his  Majesties  Bcd-Chambcr.  He  was  married  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Katherine,  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  who 
erected  him  this  monument  one  of  the  last  marks  of  her 
kindnesse,  to  show  her  affection  longer  than  her  weak 
breath  would  serve  to  express  it.  He  died  A.  D.  1663,  agi-d 
60  years." — Diary  of  Samuel  Pefys,  vol.  L,  p.  299,  note. 
In  vol.  iL ,  p.  1 78,  there  occurs  the  following  refer 


:  to  his 

death :— "  This  day,  24th  of  October,  1664  [  ] 
the  great  O'Neale  died;  I  believe,  to  the  content  of  all  the 
Protestant  pretenders  in  Ireland."  On  the  day  after  his 
death,  Edward  Savage,  writing  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  thus  re- 
fers to  the  event:— "Mr  O'Neale,  of  the  Bed-Chamber, 
dyed  yesterday,  very  rich,  and  left  his  old  Lady  alL" 
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done)  to  reverse  or  greatly  impair  the  two  Viscounts'  titles;1*  but  he  died  a  Protestant,  as  is  thought, 
without  issue,  after  King  Charles  the  Second's  restoration,  being  married  to  the  old  Countess  of 
Chesterfield  Thus,  many  time  innocent  children  are  punished  for  their  parent's  faults ;  yet  not 
without  procuring  the  same  business  of  their  own. 


Harl.  MS.,  3785,  foL  19,  as  quoted  in  note,  Ptpys't  Diary, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  178. 

**  Two  viscounts'  titles. — The  object  of  this  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Daniel  O'Neill  may  be  easily  enough  understood. 
He  might  have  succeeded  in  seriously  impairing  the  two 
viscounts  tides  had  not  his  plans  been  frustrated  by  the 
attainder  of  Strafford  and  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
in  1641.  O'Neill  had  two  influential  friends  in  Laud  and 
Strafford.  The  former  wrote  to  the  deputy  in  the  month 
of  June,  1635,  requesting  him  to  take  O'Neill's  business 
cordially  in  hand,  as,  in  a  letter  from  Strafford  on  the  9th 
of  the  following  March,  the  writer  says: — "According 
to  your  Lordship's  desire  wherein,  I  have  desired  the 
Lords  Montgomery  and  Claneboy  to  send  their  agents 
hither  to  treat  with  me  concerning  this  gentleman  ;  1  will 
do  him  the  best  service  I  can,  and  after  that  I  find  what 
success  I  may  hope  for  therein,  I  shall  give  your  lordship 
a  full  advertisement  thereof." — Strafford's  letters,  &v., 
vol.  i. ,  p.  518.  Sec  also  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Elector, 
p.  $21.  The  lord  deputy  styles  the  gentleman  simply 
Mr.  Neale,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  referred 
to  Daniel  O'Neill.  As  illustrative  of  lliesc  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Daniel  O'Neill,  the  following  letters  will  be 
found  highly  interesting.  They  were  printed  in  Laud's 
Works,  vol.  vii.,  pp  122—126,  8vo.,  Oxford,  1S60,  from 
the  collection  in  the  possession  of  carl  Fitzwilliam.  These 
letters  are  most  creditable  to  the  writer,  Archbishop 
Laud  : — 

Extract  /rum  Letter  0/  Land  to  Lord  Viscount  Wentwortk. 

"  Mv  Lord — I  am  earnestly  desired  by  the  Lord  Conway,  to  re- 
commend  to  vour  Lordship's  care  and  goodness,  a  young  gentleman, 
Mr  Daniel  O'Neile,  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  whose  im- 
provident father  parted  with  a  great  estate  there,  very  fondly,  and 
so  hath  left  this  young  man  [being,  a«  hit  lordship  saith,  one  of  very 
good  pits  ,  with  a  little  fortune.  Whether  the  young  man  be  yet 
gone  into  Ireland  from  here  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  pray  you, 
my  lord,  when  he  resorts  to  you,  to  let  him  know  that  f  have  ac- 
quainted your  Lordship  with  him  and  his  fortune.  And  then  for  the 
rest.  1  leave  your  Lordship  to  do  what  in  your  own  judgment  shall 
be  fittest,"  &c 

"April  aoth,  1633.  "W.  Cant. 

Rec,  »8th." 

' '  To  the  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth :  Sal.  in  Christo. 

"  Mv  verv  good  Lo«D,— I  am  earnestly  entreated  by  my  Lord 
Conway  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Neile,  and  to  desire  your  Lordship's  favor  for  him,  being  a 
(as  I  am  informed  I,  that  is  like  to  deserve  w  ell,  and  is  not  altogt 
unknown  to  your  Lordship. 

"  His  case  (I  am  told),  is  as  follows  :— His  Father,  Con  O'Neile, 
was  seised  and  possessed  of  great  proportions  of  land,  called  the 
U^per  Claneboy  s,  Afds,  and  Slum  Sluts,  Neile,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
now  worth  per  annum  twelve  thousand  founds  at  least.  He,  with  his 
and  followers,  served  the  late  Queen  EUiabeth  for  many 


yean,  in  her  wars  there  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in 
the  latter  end  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  Upon  disagreement  tutth  the 
Lord  Chichester,  then  Governor  of  those  parts,  he  kept  some  corres- 
ponding with  the  rebels,  which  the  said  Lord  Chichester  finding  ap- 
prehended him,  and  committed  him  prisoner  to  his  Majesty's  castle 
of  Carrick- Fergus,  out  of  which  he  escaped,  and  not  being  able  to 
live  in  his  country,  he  Red  to  Scotland,  and  there  met  James  Ham- 
ilton, now  Lord  Viscount  Claneboy*,  and  Hugh  Montgomery,  now 
Viscount  of  the  Arties,  with  whom  he  contracted  to  give  two-thirds 
of  his  estate  to  procure  his  pardon,  which  was  done,  and  they  enjoy 
the  lands.  And  afterwards  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Clancboys,  Lord 
Viscount  Ardcs,  and  Su  Moses  Hill,  deceased,  did,  for  very  1 
considerations,  get  from  his  said  father  his  other  said  part,  re 
ing  only  a  small  rent  of  a  hundred  and  threescore  founds  per  an- 
num ;  which  is  all  he  and  his  brother  have  out  of  all  those  lands. 

"These  lords,  taking  into  consideration  the  young  gentleman's  small 
means  at  his  last  coming  out  of  Ireland,  were  willing,  and  offered  to 
give  him  some  increase;  but  so  small  that  all  wiil  not  make  a  com- 
petency. 

"My  I^.rd,  his  case  standing  thus,  t  desire  you,  if  you  know  no 
great  cause  of  hindrance,  why  you  should  not  meddle  in  this  busi- 
ness, to  treat  ni th  these  lords,  and  see  if  in  a  /air  teay  you  can 
help  him  to  a  subsistence. 

*  You  shall  then  do  a  great  deal  of  charity  in  restoring  a  gentleman 
that  is  lost  without  his  own  fault,  and  bind  him  thereby  to  be  your 
servant  forever,  as  he  is  already,  your  Lordship's  vexy^  lorojjfriend, 

"  Lambeth,  Jan.  15.  163s. 


F 


Mr.  D.  O'Nt 


"P.S. — I  f  these  lords  unit  da  little  or  nothing/or  him,  if  you 
find  any  other  way  to  help  the  poor  gentleman,  I  see  all  bis  frii 
here  will  thank  you  heartily  for  it." 


At  p.  38,  note  52,  supra,  it  is  stated  that  Daniel  O'Neill 
was  grandson  of  Con,  but  he  is  distinctly  represented  in 
the  foregoing  letters  as  his  son.  His  brother,  referred  to 
in  the  second  letter,  must  have  been  Con  Oge,  who  was 
slain  at  Clones,  in  1643.  For  further  particulars  very 
interesting,  see  Clarendon,  vol  iiL,  pp.  537,  538,  541, 


....v.v^M.fc,  ~<.         1  „u,         3-J/,  3JO,  3^., 

545;  vol.  v.,  p.  146;  vol.  vi.,  pp.  60,  146,  154,  155,  157; 
vol.  vi.,  p.  355;  vol.  vii.,  pp.  57,  99,  101.    (Svo  di 
Oxford,  1849.)   Daniel  O'Neill's  sister,  Catherine, 


dition. 


wife  of  Thady  O'Hara,  of  Craigbilly,  near  | 
Archdall's  Lodges  Peerage,  vol.  iv.,  p.  216.  '  He 
Governor  of  Trim.— Borlase's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
p.  286. 
friend, 


Oct.,  1669,  (?)  says  :— "  Poore  O'Neale  died  this  after- 
noon of  an  ulcer  in  his  gutts  ;  he  was  as  honest  a  man 
as  ever  lived  :  1  am  sure  1  have  lost  a  very  good  servant 
by  it."—  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  ef  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, vol  ii.,  p.  27,  Appendix.  His  appointment  as 
major-general  (being  a  protectant  instead  of  a  catholic) 
was  alleged  as  a  charge  against  lord  Ormond  in  the 
Declaration,  Aug.  12,  1650. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HAVE  long  retarded  the  history  of  the  said  Montgomery's  progress  in  his  plantation,  and 
other  affairs,  by  these  foregoing  interjections,  concerning  the  Smiths  and  Con — with  other 
difficultys  and  troubles.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  I  told  you,  reader,  that  some  of  the 
priory  walls  were  roofed  and  fitted  for  Sir  Hugh  and  his  family  to  dwell  in  ;*  but  the  rest  of  these 
walls,  and  other  large  additions  of  a  gate-house  and  office-houses,  which  made  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  (the  south  side  of  the  church  being  contiguous,  made  the  4th  side),  with  coins  and 
window  frames,  and  chimney-pieces,  and  funnels  of  freestone,  all  covered  :  and  the  floors  beamed 
with  main  oak  timber,  and  clad  with  boards ;  the  roof  with  oak  plank  from  his  Lordship's  own 
woods,*  and  slated  with  slates  out  of  Scotland ;  and  the  floors  laid  with  fir  deals  out  of  Norway,  the 


To  duvll  in.— See  p.  62,  supra.  In  an  undated 
A/S.,  not  yet  calendared,  but  entitled  Report 
of  the  Voluntary  Work  done  by  Servitors  and  other  gent, 
cf  Quality  upon  lands  ghm  them  by  his  Majestie  or  purchas- 
ed by  them  tehees,  within  the  three  other  counties  of  Down, 
Antrim,  and  Monaghan,"  there  is  the  following  mention 
of  the  improvements  at  Newton: — "Sir  Hugh  Montgo- 
mery. Krr.ght,  hath  repayred  part  of  the  abbey  of  Newtone 
for  his  owne  dwelling,  and  made  a  good  townc  of  a 
hundred  houses  or  there  aboutes,  all  peopled  with  Scottcs." 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  report  from 
which  the  above  is  an  extract,  and  by  whom  it  is  signed, 
■were  "A.  Chichester,  CI.  Carew,  Tho.  Kidgeway,  R. 
Wingfield,  and  01.  Lambert."  These  commissioners 
started  on  their  joumev  into  the  province  of  Ulster  on  the 
29th  of  July,  161  i.—MS.  Notes  0/  William  Phtterton, 
£sq.,  F.S.A. 

*  Ijrrdship's  omrr  woods. — The  first  viscount's  woods  were 
of  great  valoe,  but  their  possession  appears  to  have  involved 
him  in  many  difficulties  and  much  litigation.  The  earl  of 
Abercorn's  award  did  not  settle  finally  the  question  of 
woods,  nor  indeed  any  other,  between  him  and  viscount 
Clannaboy.  An  interesting  paper,  having  reference  to 
this  dispute,  lias  been  preserved,  curiously  enough,  among 
the  Balfour  MSS.,  and  was  printed  in  1837,  in  the 
Miscellany of  the Abbotsford Club,\o\.  i.,  pp.  273—5.  This 
document,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  business-like 
style,  is  entitled  The  offer  of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  unto 
sir  James  Hamilton.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  4  townes  reserved  to  me  by  the  Erie*  decree  in  respect  that 
there  is  paid  nut  of  them  the  half  of  Con  O'Neate's  rent  to  the  King, 
which  half  in  currant  money  of  England,  doth  amount  10  81b.  18*.  6&, 
I  value  but  ax  Bib.  per  ann.  a  townc;  and  in  regard  of  the  bishop* 
claimes,  I  value  them  all  but  at  ten  yeares  purch.v*.  and  *oe  1  doe 
asscssc  them  at  jalb.  sterl. 

"The  moths  of  the  Wood«  discerned  to  me  by  the  laid  decree,  I 
have  already  leased  to  Edward*  for  31  yeares,  of  which  lease  37  yeares 
are  yet  to  come ;  in  which  I  have  received  an  annual!  rent  of  6olb. 
■tan.  and  half  a  tonne  of  iron  yearley,  which  I  esieam  at  7lb  star.  p. 
anr,-ita,  with  liberty  to  cut  *oc  much  rymbcr  a*  U  necessary  for  royne 


"The  reuertion  of  this  lease,  by  reason  of  those  beneficial!  re> 
actuations  annexed  unto  it,  I  vahw  at  10  yeares  purchase  of  that  rent 
it  now  yealdeth— vir.  Drib.  p.  ann.,  which  atnounteth  unlo  670)0. 

"  The  reuertion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Slutncales  of  the  demesnes  of 
Castlereagh,  and  of  Con  O'Ncales  lands  in  the  Kcllycs,  I  value  at 
joolb. 

"  Soe  that  I  value  this  whole  moitie  at  laoolb.  At  which  rate  (If 
Sir  James  accept  it),  he  is  to  give  me  saoolb.,  whereof  1  demauud 
present  payment  for  these  reasonable  causes — rii:  — 

"  Ferst,  for  that  the  purchase  from  Con  O'Neale  hath  not  onlie  cost 
me  above  sonolb.  of  money  and  other  considerations  (as  by  Coo  his 
deede  is  evident1,  but  allsoe  for  that  I  can  directly  prove  that  beside 
this  Con  hath  rrceaved  contymiall  and  daily  benefits  from  me  iu 
money,  horses,  ctoathes,  and  other  provisions  of  good  value,  and 
allsoe  hath  bene  chard^eable  unto  me  in  diucrs  other  disbursements: 
which  chardge  of  myne  ought  in  reason  to  bee  respected  in  this  con- 
tract, otherwise,  it  will  fall  out  that  I  have  supplied  his  wants  to  myne 
Owne  lotse,  and  other  men's  profit!. 

"Sccondlic,  of  this  so  deerely  bought,  I  shall  veal  J  to  sir  James  a 
present  and  peaceable  possession,  and  good  right  purchased  by  me 
with  love  ana  favour,  and  at  the  suit  of  the  true  owner,  which  in  that 
country  is  no  small  advantage  and  commodity.  Sir  James,  his  lot 
of  the  townc  lands,  and  of  the  reuertion  of  Con  his  possession,  is 
equal  with  myne  by  vertue  of  the  decree  ;  but  his  woods  are  noe  way 
comparable,  for  that  the  half  of  the  woods  that  are  set  to  Mr.  Nath. 
Edwards,  and  discerned  to  me  by  the  decree,  are  that  half  that  is 
oncly  proper  and  meale  for  the  ironworks,  and  are  the  woods 
whereon  the  great  tymbcr  doth  stand,  and  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
ironworks,  and  the  other  half  discerned  to  Sir  James,  is  not  ooely 
altogether  fan-  from  them,  but  alsoc  from  all  possibility  to  set  any 
such  work  upon,  and  neither  ncere  water  nor  sale.  Out  of  which 
alsoe  I  have  reserued  liberty  for  me  to  cut  oaken  tymher  for  my  own 
proper  huilding,  and  repairing  of  my  churches,  by  the  said  decree, 
which  will  consume  two  parts  of  the  whole  tymbcr  growing  in  the 
said  woods,  so  as  I  can  not  value  his  woods  for  above  ijolb.  at  the 
most 

"  Lastlic,  he  selleth  me  nothing  but  that  which  is  alreadie  any 
owne  right,  and  in  my  own  possession,  whereunto  he  hath  no  title, 
but  onelv  by  the  possibility  of  a  decree,  by  him  moat  indirectly  pro- 
aired,  though  without  blemish  to  the  nobleman  who  made  it,  and 
whether  it  be  effectual  in  lawe  or  not.  I  know  not, 

"  Upon  which  groundes,  I  hope,  it  will  be  thought  reasonable,  that 
if  he  refuse  to  buy,  1  may  have  some  good  tyme  given  me  for  the 
payment  of  my  money  to  him  for  my  part ;  being  above  £vx,  starlg. 
better  than  his.  soe  as  he  shall  have  a  great  bargaine,  whether  he 
accepts  of  the  lands  or  the  money." 

Besides  hU  litigation  with  lord  Clannaboy,  the  first  vis- 
count had  also  an  expensive  lawsuit  with  sir  Foulk  Con- 
way, and  alter  the  death  of  the  latter,  with  his 
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windows  were  fitly  glared  and  the  edifice  thoroly  furnished  within.  This  was  a  work  of  some  time 
and  years,  but  the  same  was  fully  finished  by  that  excellent  Lady  (and  fit  helper  mostly  in  Sir 
Hugh's  absence),  because  he  was  by  business  much  and  often  kept  from  home,  after  the  year  1608 
expired    yet  the  whole  work  was  done  many  months  before  Sir  Hugh  and  she  went  to  London,  Ao. 


representatives  on  the  subject  of  woods,  to  which  it  is 
strange,  the  author  make"!  no  allusion  in  any  part  of  his 
memoirs.  In  the  preceding  year,  1625,  there  was  issued 
a  decree  signed  "Longford,  Master  of  the  Rolls,"  in  a 
suit  between  Hugh,  lord  viscount  Montgomcryand  "Dame 
Amy  Conway,  widow  and  administratrix  of  Sir  Foulke 
Conway,  deceased,"' confirming  to  the  lady  Amy  permission 
to  cut  trees  and  woods,  mentioned  in  a  certain  order  of 
the  Court,  for  the  use  of  her  iron  works,  and  all  manner 
of  woods  and  underwoods  growing  on  the  lands  of  Slutt 
McNeale — except  the  bodies  and  butts  of  great  and  young 
oak  which  are  not  already  dead  or  hollowed,  and  except 
such  boughs  and  branches  of  oak  as  are  fit  for  pipe  boards, 
mill-timticr,  house-timber,  and  ship-timber,  the  exception 
or  restraint  to  continue  onlv  until  a  division  of  the  woods 
shall  take  place  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  ordered  that  a 
Commission  issue  to  the  bishop  ol  Dromore,  Sir  Edward 
Trevor,  Sir  Henry  O'Neill.  Nicholas  Warde,  and  Richard 
Weste,  to  inquire  on  oath,  what  waste  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  woods  since  the  22nd  of  August,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  late  king  (1606),  by  whom,  and  whether 
the  timber  so  cut  exceeds  a  moiety  of  the  woods  ;  to  di- 
vide the  woods  into  two  equal  portions,  one  for  the  com- 
plainant, ami  the  other  for  the  Lord  Viscount  of  AnK — 
Morrin's  Calendar  of  Pat.  Kolhof  Charles  l.,\>.  64,65.  The 
iron  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  document  were  situated 
in  Malont,  probably  at  the  place  called  A'etv  Forge.  These 
works  were  rented  by  a  Mr.  Stevenson  in  1633;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  Barre  before  163X.  In  1 64 1, 
Mr.  Lawson  held  them,  and  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss 
bv  their  destruction  during  the  rebellion  of  that  year.— 
Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  Town  of  Belfast.  A 
commission  was  appointed,  in  1625,  to  inquire  what  waste 
had  been  committed  in  the  woods  in  the  territory  or 
country  called  Slutt  Neales,  by  lord  viscount  Montgomery, 
lord  viscount  Clannaboy,  sir  Foulke  Conway,  and  the  late 
Amy  Conway,  wid6w  of  sir  Foulke.  This  Commission 
reported  tint  there  were  then  standing  on  the  lands,  of 
the  size  of  six  inches  at  the  butt,  8,883  trees  ;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  BallyneLiyhan,  1 19;  upon  Ballymulvally,  75; 
Ballydalloghan.  101  (all  the  lands  are  thus  described); 
and  that  there  had  been  cut  on  the  lands,  of  oak  of  the 
same  size  (no  notice  of  those  of  smaller  dimensions), 
11,631.  The  Commissioners  also  found  that  there  had 
been  cut  for  the  use  of  lord  Chichester,  for  the  building 
of  his  houses  at  Knockfergus  and  Belfast,  upon  the  lands 
of  Ballynalessan,  Ballykoan,  Ballykarney,  and  the  towns 
adjoining,  500  oaks.  One  Adam  Montgomery,  for  two 
summers,  with  three  or  four  workmen,  cut  forty  trees  in 
Lisdalgan,  and  other  inland  towns  ;  master  Dalway  cut, 
on  Donkvamucke,  three  score  trees  ;  Anthony  Cosleth, 
who  was  tenant  of  sir  Moses  Hill,  cut  127  trees  on  the 
land  of  Blarics  ;  and  all  were  cut  without  the  license  of 
the  lord  Clanaboy,  the  lord  of  Ards,  sir  Foulke  Conway, 
his  lady,  or  any  of  their  agents.  The  Commissioners 
also  stated  that  the  roofs  of  the  churches  of  Grey  Abbey 
and  Cumber,  and  a  store  of  timber  for  the  lord  of  Ards' 


buildings  at  Newtone  and  Donaghadee,  had  been 
from  the  woods  ;  and  a  great  store,  for  the  manufacture  of 
pipe  staves  hogshead  staves  barrel  staves  kievc  staves, 
and  spokes  for  carts. — Morrin's  Calendar  of  Pat.  Rolls  0/ 
Charles  /.,  p.  65.  In  1626,  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  decide  the  difficulty  that  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
two  viscounts  on  this  subject  The  Commissioners  were 
the  bishop  of  Dromore,  sir  Edward  Trevor,  sir  Henry 
O'Neile,  Francis  Kenneston,  Nicholas  Warde,  and 
Richard  West.  This  commission  decided  that  viscount 
Montgomerywastohavc  "all  the  woods  on  Bally 
Ballymulvalley,  BallyduUaghan,  half  Carewhugfidufl; 
Ballykoan,  Edenderry,  Ballylare, 
gamck,  Carewlevesogc,  half  Ball) 
Lysnasaide,  Tullyarde,  Killmullachin,  Ballybrennan,  Bal- 
lyaghliske.  half  Dunkymucke,  half  Drombeg,  None, 
Skeogliiaiifcaghe,  Tullycrossc,  Little  Maltou,  KroaH, 
Tuilyconnell,  Clogher,  Ballynelan,  Largiemore,  Tean, 
Blarycs.Ballyhavenckc,  Lisnagnoe,  Doneagh,  Lisneshrean, 
Continekelly,  half  the  said  towns  making  in  all  ten 
towns  wholly  furnished  with  wood.  To  the  lord  Clannaboye 
were  given  the  woods  on  the  following  towns  and  lands — 
viz.,  Ballyknockan,  Killenewre,  Lisdoran,  Oughley, 
Dromnelegge,  Carricknaveaghe,  Carrickmadyroe,  Came- 
gannon,  Brcssagh,  Crcvclickevericke,  two  parts,  Crossan, 
Carewlegacorry,  Cargacroy,  Braha,  Killaney,  Lisdrom- 
haghan,  Carricknasassanagh,  Lissan,  Tollowre,  Lisdalgan, 
Tawncymorc,  Tullywestfcnna,  Vickravana,  Dromgevan, 
Ballydrean,  Listodrce,  and  Ballymullagh. —  Morrin's 
Calendar,  of  Charles  /.,  p.  66. 

'  After  the  year  1608  expired. — From  this  date  until 
1613,  sir  Hugh  was  engaged  chiefly  in  promoting  the 
general  interests  of  the  new  colony,  thus  leaving  his  own 
domestic  affairs  to  the  management  of  his  lady.  In  1613, 
he  and  sir  James  Hamilton  were  returned  members  of 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Down,  and  he  was  afterwards 
necessarily  much  confined  to  Dublin.  This  election  took 
place  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  in  the  town  of  Newry. 
There  were  polled  in  all  131  British  freeholders  and  IOI 
Irish  freeholders.  The  two  knights  received  for  their 
attendance  in  parliament  the  sum  of  .£198  13s  4d,  which 
was  levied  by  the  sheriff  off  the  county.  The  commis- 
sioners sent  by  James  I.  to  Ireland,  "to  enquire  princi- 
pally into  the  disturbances  in  the  parliament  of  1613," 
give  the  following  account  of  this  election  in  their  report: — 
"In  the  county  of  Down,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
May  day  was  the  county  court  day  for  the  election,  which 
the  sheriff  held  at  Ncwrie,  after  sufficient  notice  given,  at 
which  day,  lictween  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  sheriff  pro- 
ceeded to  election,  moved  the  freeholders  to  choose  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  being  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  I^onl  Deputy.  But  the  natives  named 
Sir  Arthur  Magenissc  and  Rowland  Savage:  whereupon 
all  the  British  freeholders  being  131  (as  is  deposed),  cried 
"Hamilton  and  Montgomery,"  omitting  Wingfield; 
and  the  Irish,  to  the  number  of  IOI,  cned  "Magenis 
and  Savage."  Exception  being  presentlytaken  to  divers  of 
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1618,  as  the  dates  of  coats  of  arms  doth  shew  in  the  buildings,  and  as  old  men,  who  wrought  thereat, 
told  me* 

And  so  I  shall  here  surcease  from  any  further  relation  of  the  plantation  and  buildings,  because 
of  my  promise  to  relate  more  of  this  matter  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  his 
funeral,  person,  parts  and  acts ;  and  I  will  now  enter  upon  his  actions  about  and  from  the  year  1623, 
repeating  as  little  as  I  can  of  what  hath  been  said,  because  I  intend  not  to  mention  any  of  his  law 
troubles,  so  unpleasing  to  my  memory. 

Imprimis,  in  or  about  Anno  1623,  the  marriage  between  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  eldest  son, 
Hugh  (he  was  called  from  his  travels  being  then  in  Italy),  and  Jean,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Alexander,  the  King's  Secretary  for  Scotland,  was  solemnized.'   The  new  wedded  couple  were 


British  freeholders  who  voted  for  sir  James  Hamilton  and 
*  Hugh  M  ont^omery,  for  want  of  freehold  in  some  of  them, 

i  oath,  by  1 


j  to  which  the  Irish  made  ob 
ns,  which  we  found  to  be  partly  untrue  and  partly  frivolous, 
not  fit,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  inserted  in  our  certificate.— 
Desiderata  Curwsa  Hibetnica,  vol  L,  pp.  339,  34a; 
Erck's  Calendar*/ Patent  Rolls,  Joe.  I.  p.  5976. 

*  Told  me. — This  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  activity 
of  Elizabeth  Shaw,  the  first  lady  Montgomery,  was  well 
deserved.  There  is  no  subsequent  mention  of  her  in  the 
manuscripts  that  have  been  printed.  As  she  died  before 
ber  husband,  it  is  strange  the  memoir  of  him  contains  no 
notice  even  of  her  death,  a  pretty  certain  evidence  that  there 
are  yaps  here  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  memoirs. 
The  family  residence,  the  building  and  furnishing  of  which 
she  had  "fully  finished"  in  1618,  was  known  as  Neiu- 
ur.trt  Mouse.  It  was  burned,  'by  the  carelessness  of 
Mrtv ants'  in  1664,  soon  after  the  second  carl  of  Mount 
Alexander  (then  fourteen  yean  of  age)  had  succeeded  to 
the  estate*.  At  times  when  visiting  the  north,  he  lived  in 
the  gate-house  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  until 
the  year  1675,  when  the  whole  manor  of  Newton  was  sold 
to  sir  Robert  Colville.  The  author  states  in  his  Description 
of  the  Ards,  that  sir  Robert  built  on  the  same  site,  from 
the  foundation  "one  double-roofed  house,  stables,  coach, 
houses,  and  all  other  necessary  or  convenient  edifices, 
for  brewing,  baking,  washing,  hunting,  hawking,  plea- 
sure rooms,  and  pigeon -houses."  The  conversion  of 
the  old  Dominican  priory  into  Newtown  House  drew 
the  following  bitter  remark  from  a  Franciscan  friar, 
mined  father  Edmund  Mac  Can  a,  who  journeyed 
through  that  district  about  the  year  1643,  and  whose 
now  well  known  Itinerary  was  written  soon  after- 
wards :— "To  the  east  bf  this,  the  same  lake  makes  another 
anj;le,  at  the  town  called  Newtown,  where  there  was  even 
in  my  day,  a  monastery  of  St.  Dominic,  which  some  years 
ago,  Mogumrius  the  Scotchman  converted  into  a  secular 
dwelling;  such  is  the  propensity  of  impious  heretics  to 
obliterate  all  memory  of  what  has  been  deemed  sacred." 
The  Itmerarmm  in  Hibernia  ex  relatione  K.  P.  Fratris 
Mac  Cams,  "which  is  preserved,  among  other 
i  of  Irish  literature,  in  the  Burgundian  library  at 
been  translated  awl  illustrated  with  most 
.  valuable  notes,  by  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Reeves.— 
See  (Jitter  Journal  cj  Arckaoiogy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  44—59. 


»  Has  solemnized.— Sec  p.  73.  supra.  This 
was  solemnized  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1620,  in  Kensington 
Church,  near  London.  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
Parochial  Register:—"  1620—  Hugh  Montgomcric,  Esq., 
Son  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomcric,  knl.,  of  Scotland,  and  Mrs- 
Jane  Alexander,  Daughter  of  Sir  William  Alexander  of 
Scotland,  knt.  August  3rd." — Banks's  Memoir  of  Sir 
Wtlliam  Alexander.  Sec  Appendix  G.  Douglas,  Peerage 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  535,  states  that  the  founder  of  Sir 
William's  family  was  a  certain  Alexander  Maedonnell,  who 
obtained  a  grant  of  die  lands  of  Menstric  in  Clackmannan, 
from  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  afterwards  dropped 
his  own  surname,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Douglas  assigns  no  motive  or  reason  for  this  unusual  change 
of  name,  but  it  may  have  probably  arisen  from  prudential 
motives,  as  between  sir  William's  own  family,  the  Macdon- 
nclls,  and  that  of  his  landlord,  the  Campbells,  there  had 
raged  a  relentless  feud  for  many  generations.  In  1621, 
sir  W.  Alexander  obtained  by  charter  a  grant  of  the  terri- 
tory of  A  'oz>a  Scotia,  and,  as  an  encouragement  for  its  colonisa- 
tion, he  had  authority  from  the  Crown  to  divide  the  lands 
into  one  hundred  lots,  and  to  dispose  of  each  lot,  together 
with  the  title  of  Baronet,  to  any  person  paying  the  sum  of 
£200.  As  another  encouragement  to  the  new  settlement,  he 
obtained  from  the  crown  the  questionable  privilege  of 
issuing  a  base  copper  coin  known  as  Turners.  In  1623, 
he  was  secretary  for  Scotland;  in  1625,  master  of  requests 
for  Scotland;  in  1626,  secretary  of  stale;  in  1627,  a  com- 
missioner of  exchequer;  and  in  1 63 1,  an  extraordinary 
judge  of  the  court  of  session.  In  1633,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Stirling.  Probably  his  greatest  distinction  was 
that  he  obtained,  from  the  council  of  A'ew  England,  an 
extensive  grant  of  lands  now  known  as  Long  Island,  and 
was  practically  the  founder  of  that  settlement  from  which 
has  since  arisen  the  "Empire  State"  of  New  York.  In 
addition  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Long  Island,  the  carl  of 
Stirling  had  also  a  gTant  of  St.  Croix,  or  Sagadahock,  a 
territory  comprising  all  the  present  state  of  Maine  lying 
eastward  of  the  Kennebec  river.  The  last  carl  of  Stirling 
conveyed  his  title  to  Long  Island  and  St.  Croix  to  the 
duke  of  York  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  ^300,  no 
part  of  which  was  ever  twid.  The  right  of  the  earl  to 
make  this  conveyance  was  questioned,  by  reason  ol  his 
refusal  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  on  account 
of  the  debts  with  which  it  w  as  encumbered,  and  which 
had  been  incurred  by  the  first  carl  in  colonising 
his  American  estates.    The  Scottish  estate,  therefore,  was 
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comely  and  well  bred  personages,  who  went  that  summer  with  Sir  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Mont- 
gomery and  his  Lady,  to  their  new  built  and  furnished  house  aforesaid  in  Newtown.  Some  years 
before  this  time,  Sir  Hugh  had  married  his  eldest  daughter  to  Sir  Robert  M'Clellan,6  Baron  of  Kirk- 
coby,  who  (with  her)  had  four  great  townlands  near  Lisnegarvey,  whereof  she  was  possessed  in 


sequestered,  but  the  vast  grants  in  America  escaped 
sequestration,  because  of  their  remoteness  and  their 
then  very  trifling  value.  The  progress  of  time  and 
settlement  have  now  rendered  these  territories  of  im- 
mense value,  and  the  earl  of  Stirling's  descendants 
still  believe  they  have  a  just  claim  to  compensation  in 
virtue  of  the  original  grant  of  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Ducr's 
Life  of  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  Major- 
Central  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  8tf., 
1847.  The  earl  of  Stirling's  motto,  per  mare  per 
terras  was  parodied  per  metre  per  turners,  implying  that 
he  had  attained  to  his  wealth  and  position  by  means  of  his 
poetry  (metre)  and  his  base  money  (turners).  On  the  2nd 
of  November,  1639,  "  King  Charles's  turners  stricken  by 
the  earl  of  Stirling,  was  by  proclamation  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  cryit  down  frae  twa  pennies  to  ane  penny; 
King  James's  turners  to  pass  for  twa  pennies,  because 
they  were  no  less  worth;  and  the  caird  turners  (those  made 
by  tinkers)  simpliciter  discharged  as  false  cunyie.  But 
this  proclamation  was  shortly  recalled,  because  there  was 
no  other  money  passing  to  make  change."  In  April,  1640, 
Spalding  has  the  following  allusion  to  this  subject: — "  You 
see  before  some  order  taken  with  the  jwssing  of  turners, 
whereof  some  appointed  to  pass  for  ane  penny.  Now  they 
would  give  nothing,  penny,  nor  half  penny,  for  King 
Charles's  turners;  but  King  James's  turners  only  should 
pass.  Whereby  all  trade  and  change  was  taken  away 
through  want  of  current  money,  because  thir  slight  turners 
.  was  the  only  money  almost  passing  through  all  Scotland. " 
Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 
A  person  so  given  to  speculations  in  land  as  the  first  carl, 
was  not  likely  to  overlook  Ireland,  then  an  attractive  field 
for  investment.  Accordingly  we  find  that  sir  William 
purchased,  in  1628,  from  sir  James  Cunningham  of  Glen- 
garnock,  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  for  the  sum  of  £400.  These  lands  were  known 
as  Dacostrusc  or,  Docrastroose,  and  Portlaw,  on  which  was 
the  water-millof  Cargyn.  The  heirs  of  sir  James  afterwards 
repurchased  this  property.  Inquisitions,  Donegal,  no. 
5,  Car.  I.  In  the  same  year,  sir  William  Alexander 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  proportion  of  Mullalelish, 
in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  O'Nedand,  county  of  Armagh, 
containing  by  estimation  1000  acres;  also  the  small  propor- 
tion of  Legacorry,  in  the  same  precinct  or  barony,  contain- 
ing by  estimation  1000  acres;  to  hold  for  ever,  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  with  license  to  hold  court  baron,  court 
leet,  and  view  of  frankpledge. — Morrin's,  Calendar,  Charles 
I.,  pp.  268,  384,  439;  Inquisitions,  Armagh,  no.  19,  Car. 
I.  Legacorry  is  another  name  for  Kichhill,  and  the  two 
half  proportions  of  Legacorry  and  Mullalelish  form  the 
Richardson  estate. 

4  Sir  Robert  APCMlan.—SW  Rol>ert  M'Clellan,  baron 
Kirkcoby,  or  rather  A'inoubry  (a  contraction  for  Kirkcud- 
bright), was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  Maclellan  of 
Bomby,  in  Galloway,  by  his  wife,  Grissel  Maxwell.  Sir 
Robert  was  knighted  by  James  VI.,  and  appointed  one 
Of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  in  which  office  he 


was  continued  by  Charles  I.,  who  advanced  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  baronet ;  and  by  letters  patent,  dated  26th  May, 
1633,  raised  him  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  viscount 
Kirkcudbright  He  died  in  1640,  the  title  devolving  on 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Maclellan,  son  of  William  Maclel- 
lan of  Glenshannock.  The  surname  of  Maclellan  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. The  family,  originally  Irish,  settled  first  in  Bal- 
maclellan,  conferring  the  name  on  that  parish,  from  which 
its  various  branches  spread  over  Galloway.  The  clan  be- 
came so  numerous  and  influential  that,  at  one  period,  it 
numbered  fourteen  knights,  bearing  the  surname  of  Mac- 
clellan,  and  residing  at  the  following  places  in  Galloway, 
viz.,  Barscobe,  Gelston,  Borgue,  Troouhain,  Barholm, 
Kirkconncl,  Kirkcormock,  Col  vend,  Kirkgunzeon,  Glen; 
shinnock,  Ravenston,  Kilcruickie,  Bardrockwood,  and 
Sorbie.  The  ninth  and  last  lord  Kirkcudbright  died  at 
Bruges  in  1832,  and  the  title  is  at  present  dormant.  The 
last  lord  Kirkcudbright  was  deformed,  and  had  not  a 
fraction  to  live  on  but  his  allowance.  He  used  to  vote 
for  representative  peers,  and  then  at  the  evening  balls  sell 
gloves  to  the  |>eople  attending  Holyrood  Palace.  "Mr. 
Nicholson,  editor  of  the  Minute  Booh  kept-  by  the  War 
Committee  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, in  referring  to  the  Maclellan  family,  says: — "It  is 
scarcely  possible  wholly  to  |»ass  over  unnoticed  the  for- 
tunes of  one  family,  at  the  period  in  question  (1640)  cer- 
tainly the  most  pre-eminent  in  territorial  influence  within 
the  bounds  of  eastern  Galloway ;  the  editor  alludes  to  the 
noble  house  of  Kirkcudbright.  Wide  as  their  dominions 
then  were,  it  is  a  fact  that  only  one  individual  of  the  name 
is  now  in  possession  of  a  single  acre  of  their  original  ter- 
ritory. The  title  has  merged  in  a  highly  accomplished 
lady  (1854),  w  ho  believes  herself  to  be  the  but  represen- 
tative of  her  far-descended  ancestry.  How  far  she  may 
be  correct  in  that  conclusion  may  admit  of  question.  Of 
a  race  once  so  numerous  as  to  consist  of  fourteen  branches, 
all  acknowledged  to  have  sprung  from  the  root  of  Bombay, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  heir  to  the  title  should  not 
exist  somewhere,"—  Preface,  p.  xxxi.,  p.  191.  The 
sir  Robert  Maclellan  mentioned  in  the  text  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  another  knight  of  the  same 
name,  and  no  doubt  from  the  same  district  in 
Scotland,  who  came  to  Ulster  as  an  undertaker 
in  the  Plantation.  The  latter  sir  Robert  Maclellan  rented 
for  sixty-one  years,  two  scopes  of  land,  each  consisting  of 
3210  acres,  from  the  Haberdashers'  and  Clothworkers* 
Companies,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  One  of  these 
scopes  was  known  as  Ballyeastle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newtownlimavady.  See  Pynnar's  Surry  of  Ulster,  in 
Harris's  Hiberniea,  pp.  229,  23a  For  oilier  inter- 
resting  particulars  of  this  knight,  see  also  Morrin's 
Calendar,  Charles  /.,  pp.  184,  506.  Sir  Robert 
Maclellan  of  Ardkillcy,  in  Londonderry,  died  on  the 
1 8th  of  January,  1638,  leaving  a  daughter,  Maria, 
married  to  Robert  Maxwell  of  Ballyeastle. — Ulster  In- 
quisitions, Londonderry,  no.  7,  Car.  I. 
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December,  1622.7  Sir  Hugh  and  his  Lady,  also,  had  likewise  given  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  as  an  augmentation  to  the  marriage  portion  ;  but  the  said  Sir  Robert  spent  the  money  and 
sold  the  lands  after  her  Ladyship's  death,  and  himself  died  not  long  after  her,  both  without  issue.' 

Item,  in  or  about  the  same  year,  1623,  the  Viscount  married  his  other  daughter,  Jean,  to  Pat 
Savage,?  of  Portaferry,  Esq.,  whose  predecessors  (by  charter  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  formerly 
as  I  am  credibly  informed,)  were  stiled,  and  in  their  deeds  of  lands  they  named  themselves  Lords 
of  the  little  Ardes.'0  This  family  is  reputed  to  be  above  400  years  standing  in  Ireland,  and  those 
Lords  were  men  of  great  esteem,  and  had  far  larger  estates  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  than  they  have 
now  in  the  Ardes."  One  of  the  Earlcs  of  Antrim  married  Shelly,  a  daughter  of  Portaferry,  and  the 
late  Marq.  and  Earle  thereof,  called  those  of  this  family  Easens  ;IJ  and  the  Lord  Deputy  Chichester 
would  have  had  the  Patrick's  immediate  predecessor' i  and  brother  to  have  married  his  niece, »«  but  it 
is  reported  that  Russell  of  Rathmullen,15  made  him  drunk,  and  so  married  him  to  his  own  daughter, 


7  In  Deeemher,  1622. — The  original  lease  of  these  lands 
from  'Con  O'Neale  to  the  first  viscount,  with  the  view 
of  their  becoming  the  marriage  portion  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  was  made  m  161 1,  and  included  originally  only 
ihret  townlands.  The  following  Ls  the  account  of  this 
transaction  in  the  Inquisition  of  1623: — "An  indenture 
of  lease  for  33  years,  dated  3d  February,  1611,  made  by 
said  Con  to  sir  Hugh,  in  consideration  of  ^40  sterl.,  of 
the  three  townlands  of  Ballydownkimmuck,  Baliytully- 
guanc,  and  Ballycros&an,  in  Slut  Ncalcs  country,  at  the 
rent  of  £2  IOs  sterling.  Provided,  if  by  means  of  war 
or  rebellion  in  the  county  of  Down,  the  tenants  should  be 
disabled  from  enjoying  said  lands,  that  during  such  time, 
the  rents  should  cease,  with  a  clause  of  renewal  within 
seven  years.  This  lease  was  found  to  be  in  trust  for 
sir  Robert  M'Clellan."  The  author  Ls  correct  in 
mentioning  that  Klizalwth  Montgomery,  wife  of  sir 
Robert  jM'Clellan,  had  /our  townJands,  for  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  1623  specfies  that  in  December,  1622,  sir  Robert 
•was  in  possession  of  Ballydroinlwgg  (now  Drumbcg), 
Ballydunskeagh  (now  Ballyskeagh),  Ballytullgowan  (now 
Baliygowan),  and  Ballyduncaunmucke  (now  Hillhall)." 
See  Reeves'  Eeel.  Antiquities,  p.  46 ;  Inquisitions,  Down, 
no.  15,  Car.  I. 

*  Both  -without  isstte. — Sir  Robert  had  been  previously 
married  to  a  daughter  of  sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  I-oudon, 
in  Ayrshire,  and  at  his  death  in  1 640,  he  was  succeeded, 
as  already  stated,  by  his  nephew.  His  second  lady, 
Elizabeth  Montgomery  of  the  Ards,  died  shortly  licfore 
1040. 

♦  Pat.  Savage.— This  was  the  brother  of  Rowland 
Savage,  who  died  in  161 9,  son  of  Patrick  who  died  in 
1603,  son  of  John,  sonot  Patrick,  son  of  Rowland,  who 
died  at  Portaferry  in  1572.  Sec  Burke's  Landed  Gentry, 
under  Nugent. 

">  Lords  of  the  Utile  Ardes.— In  May,  1538,  a  treaty  was 
made  between  lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  then  lord  deputy, 
and  Rcmond  Savage  (Jenico  Savage,  formerly  chief  captain 
of  his  nation  or  clan,  beingreinoved).  Rcmond  havingsworn 
fealty  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  was  permitted  to  bear  the 
name  and  enjoy  the  honours  of  chief  captain  of  his  nation, 
and  of  the  country  of  the  Savages,  otherwise  locale.  By 
this  treaty  Remond  Savage  was  bound  to  give  to  the  lord 
deputy  one  hundred  fat  cows,  and  one  good  horse,  or  fif- 


teen marks  Irish  in  lieu  of  the  horse.  Again,  in  October, 
1559,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  formed  between  Rowland 
Savage,  Remund  Savage,  and  their  kinsmen.  Conten- 
tions had  arisen  among  them  respecting  the  inheritance 
and  chieftainship  of  their  nation.  The  leaders  appeared 
before  the  lord  deputy  and  council  in  Dublin,  declared  the 
losses  and  injuries  they  had  sustained,  and  prayed  the 
couucil  to  put  a  loving  and  quiet  end  to  their  quarrels.  It 
was  adj  udged  t  hat  Rowland  Savage  should  l>c  captain  or  chief 
of  his  nation  and  freeholders,  and  enjoy  his  rightful  in- 
heritance to  his  lands  in  the  Little  Ardes.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  they  should  join  in  amity  and  friendship  for  the  fur- 
therance of  queen  I\lual>cth's  service,  and  the  defence  of 
the  country.  For  the  due  performance  of  this  contract, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  parties  bound  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  ^1000. — Motrin's  Calendar,  J/etiry 
VIII.  and  Eliiabcth,  pp.  45,  426. 

"  Halt  ntno  in  the  Ardes. — This  fact  will  l>c  noticed 
in  connexion  with  the  author's  account  of  the  two  principal 
families  of  Savage  in  the  Ards. 

'*  Easens. — Easens  Ls  a  misprint  for  Cosens.  No  carl 
of  Antrim  married  a  lady  of  the  Savages,  but  the  first 
carl's  great-grandmother  was  Shccla  or  Celia  Savage  of 
Portaferry,  she  having  been  the  wife  of  John  Macdonnell, 
lord  of  Jsla  and  the  Glynus  of  Antrim.  This  chieftain 
was  surnamcd  Cathancuh  (probably  because  he  was 
fostered  in  O'Cahan's  country),  and  was,  with  two  of  his 
sons,  executed  on  the  Burrow-Muir,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1500,  by  command  of  his  kinsman,  James  IV.  A  Robert 
Savage  married  a  daughter  of  John,  lord  of  the  Isles—  io 
Richard  Exchequer  Recants,  as  quoted  in  Ulster 

Journal  of  Anhaology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  154,  note.  The  "late 
marquis"  of  the  text  was  Randall  Macdonnell,  second  earl 
and  first  marquis  of  Antrim,  bom  in  1609.  This  noble- 
man died  in  1682. 

11  Immediate  predecessor. — His  elder  brother,  Roland 
Savage,  who  died  in  1619. 

14  His  niece. — Sir  Arthur  Chichester's  four  brothers  and 
eight  sisters  were  all  married.  He  had,  therefore,  many 
nieces;  but  we  know  not  the  particular  lady  to  whom  the 
author  here  refers. 

's  Russell  of  Rathmullen.— T\k  Russells  of  Rathmullen 
were  the  dcsccmlants  of  an  Anglo-Norman  settler,  who 
came  to  Lccale  in  the  time  of  John  Dc  Courcy. 
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ras  mother  to  one  CyHara,'6  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  This  Patrick  was  reputed  to  be  the  1 7th 
son,  and  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Portafeny,  by  virtue  of  ancient  deeds  of  feofment  in  tail,  foe 
want  of  heirs  males  by  his  eldest  brother.  He  was  the  1st  Protestant  of  his  family,  through  the 
said  Viscount's  care  to  instruct  him.  As  to  portions,  the  said  Viscount  gave  600/.  .  (a  great  sum 
in  those  days);*'  he  was  Captain  of  a  troop  Ao.  1641,  in  the  regiment  of  horse,  under  the 
of  the  second  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery. ,  And  the  said  Jean  died  Ao.  1643  ;  he 


*  Out  CfHarn. — This  was  Cahill  O'Hara  of  Crcbilly,  or 
Craigbilly,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  On  26th  June,  1606, 
Joiner  1.  gi<uiled  to  him  the  territory  called  Tuogh- Ktartt, 
and  all  the  lands  therein,  v«. : — Ballylislatty,  BaUimac- 
I co wake,  Ballichronekill,  the  two  Ballierdnacalhes,  Balli- 
cluyg,  Ballycreevillye,  Ballik ill ifocld,  Balliilirrevan,  Balli- 
lnss<jchos6an,  Ballileneymcirew,  Ballihawnychaharkie,  and 
Ball.iclagg,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £4.  This  territory  is 
describedin  the  patent  as  bounded  on  the  west  and  north 
by  the  Tuogh-Clmaghcrtic,  between  which  two  territories, 
(viz-,  K carte  and  Clanaghcrtic),  the  mearing  extendi!  through 
the  river  Ow  en-Brad  e,  about  two  mile*  from  the  confluence 
thereof,  with  the  Myn water  (Mainwatcr),  until  it  joins  the 
rivcrOwcn-Devcnagh(nowthc  Dccvnagh) ;  thence  through 
the  midst  thereof,  between  Tuogh-kcartc  and  Muntcr- 
Murrigan,  about  a  mile  to  the  head  thereof  in  the  little  bog 
of  MoDcloghmistcr;  thence  directly  across  and  through 
plains,  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  lop  of  the  hill  or  fort 
called  Lisne&killigic ;  thence  about  half  a  mile,  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Comanworhogic,  and  so  directly  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  Glynn  of  Altncriligc,  through  the  midst 
thereof,  to  the  river  of  Clancurrie  (Glen whirry),  and  by  its 
course  between  this  tuogh  and  the  cinament  of  Dowgh- 
connor,  until  it  joins  the  small  river  of  Connor ;  and  so 
through  the  midst  of  Glancuxrie  (Glenu  lurry),  Iwtwccn  this 
tuogh  and  Tuogh  Munter-Kiuidie,  until  it  runs  into  the 
Mynwatcr,  between  this  Tuogh  ..ml  Munter-Callic,  and  so 
on  until  that  river  joins  Owcn-Brade;  except  the  lands  of 
the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  those  belonging  to  re- 
ligious houses,  churches,  advowsons,  &.c  All  the 
premises  arc  situated  in  Lower  Clandeboy.  To  hold  for 
ever,  by  the  20th  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  to  maintain 
one  able  horseman  and  three  footmen  to  serve  in  Ulster. 
—  CaietiJar  of  Pat,  Rolls,  Janus  /.,  p.  94.  The  Craig- 
billy  estate  is  st  ill  known  as  the  A  arte-  estate.  The  O'  H  aras 
of  Crcbilly  were  a  branch  of  the  O'Haras  of  Leyny,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  Dr.  O' Donovan  stales  that  they  are  de- 
scended "from  Hugh,  the  brother  of  Conor  Gott  O'Hara, 
lord  of  Lcyny,  who  died  in  the  year  1231.  This  branch 
removed  to  Dal  Riada,  with  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  who 
died  in  1 326.  This  family  is  now  extinct  in  the  male 
line."  The  O'Haras  of  Crebilly  came  in  for  a  notice  in 
the  well-known  Satirical  Poem  of  /Knghus  O'Daly,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  agents  of  NIountjoy  and  sir  George 
Carcw,  to  lampoon  the  chiefs  of  the  leading  old  Irish 
families.    The  following  is  his  notice  of  the  OTlaras  :— 

.  "The  families  of  O'Hara,  of  small  booleys, 
A  tribe  that  never  earned  Came  ; 
Their  music  is  the  humming  of  the  fly, 
And  the  grumbling  of  penury  in  each  dud's  mouth. 

"A  long  wide  hounc  on  the  middle  of  the  highway. 
And  not  enough  for  a  pismire  there  of  food ; 
Heart-*che  to  the  hungry  kerne. 
That  did  not  build  a  crib  house  of  rodi  on  a 


O'Donovan't  note  to  the  last  line  is — "on  a  mountain,  so 
as  not  to  be  so  accessible  to  the  Bards,  Jesters,  Minstrels, 
Carooghs,  Geocaghs,  and  other  Strollers,  as  it  is  now, 
being  built  on  the  side  of  the  highway."  The  following 
is  Clarence  Mangan's  ivrst/Ud Parapkrast  of  the  foregoing 


"  The  tribe  of  O'Hara  arc  men  of  some  height. 
But  they've  never  been  known  to  stand  proudly  in  fight  : 
They  have  no  other  music  but  the  hum  of  the  flics. 
And  hunger  Marc*  forth  from  their  deep-sunken  eyes  t 

"  There  ■•  ooe  wide,  waste,  void,  bleak,  black,  cold,  old  pde 
On  the  highway .  iu  length  it  nearly  one-third  of  a  ruile ; 
Whose  it  u  1  don't  know,  but  you  hear  the  rats  gnawing 
lu  timbers  inside,  while  iu  owner  keeps  sawing. 

Dr.  O'Donovan  states  that  Mangan  has  missed  O'Daly** 
meaning  in  the  last  two  line*.  The  poet's  meaning  is, 
"  Why  did  lie  (O'Hara)  butU  his  house  on  the  roaZ.de 
to  induce  travellers  to  look  for  hosDitalitv  in  a  house  w  here 
nothing  is  to  be  found  but  poverty;  why  did  he  not  build 
a  hut  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  travellers 
would  not  have  access  to  his  door."— O'Daly 's  Tnbta 
of  /rtland,  with  Pottieal  Translation,  by  James 
M  angan,  and  Introduction  and  Notts,  by  Jc " 
LL.D.,  pp.  59,  6i,  95. 

17  600/.  {a  great  sum  in  thost  Jays). — This  was  certainly 
a  handsome  dowry  (or  tocher  good,  as  the  Scotch  ex- 
pressed it),  being  nearly  equal  to  ten  limes  the  amount  in 
our  present  currency.  When  lady  Jean  Drummond,  only 
daughter  to  the  carl  of  Perth,  was  married,  in  1629,  to  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  her  dowry  was  5000  merks,  or  £2^7 
17s  41L  In  15S3,  lady  Anne  Montgomery,  daughter  of 
the  third  earl  of  Eglinton,  was  married  to  lord  Semple, 
and  had  a  dowry  of  6000  merks.  The  dowry  of  Jean 
Hamilton,  the  vicar  of  Dunlop's  daughter,  in  1613,  was 
5000  merks.  This  lady  was  sister  of  sir  James  Hamilton, 
afterwards  viscount  Claneboy.  Her  dowry,  no  doubt,  was 
supplied  from  the  county  of  Down.  Jean  Knox  of  Kan- 
furly  had  ll.ooo  merks;  Jean  More  of  Glanderston,  in 
1 67 1,  8,000  merks;  Margaret  Mowat  of  Ingliston,  in 
1682,  12,000  merks.  In  1639,  the  great  marquis  of 
Huntley  resided  in  the  Canongate,  where  two  of  his 
daughters  were  married,  lady  Anne,  who  was  "anc  precise 
puritan,"  to  lord  Drummond ;  and  lady  Henrietta,  who 
wxs  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  lord  Seton,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Wintoun.  These  ladies  had  each  40,000  merks,  as  a 
fortune,  their  uncle,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  being  cautioner  for 
the  payment,  'for  relief  whereof,'  says  Spalding,  'he  got 
the  wadset  of  Lochalwr  and  Badcnoch.'  Huntley's  third 
daughter,  lady  Jean,  was  married  in  few  months  after  her 
sisters,  to  the  earl  of  Haddington,  and  brought  to  her 
husband  30,000  merks  as  tocher  good. — Chambers's 
Donustu  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  35,  134.  The 
above-mentioned  dowries  were  moderate  when  compared 
with  some  enjoyed  by  county  of  Down  ladies  in  the  follow - 
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departed  this  life  in  the  beginning  Anno  1644,  leaving  orphan  children  only  two  daughters  and 
Hugh  (hi*  otb  son)  to  the  care  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  (their  mother's  brother),  who  performed 
that  trust  with  full  fidelity,  and  to  their  great  advantage,  compounding  many  debts,  paying  them 
out  of  the  rents,  which  then  were  high  (for  he  waved  the  benefit  of  the  wardship  he  had  of  the  said 
Hugh's  estate  and  person).  He  bred  them  at  Rosemount,  his  own  house,  according  to  their 
quality,  till  harvest  time  Ao.  1649,  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  army  (triumphing  over  us  all)  obliged 
himself  and  his  son  to  go  into  Scotland,  and  leave  them  at  Portaferry  aforesaid.  *8 

The  said  Hugh  Savage  lived  till  about  Ao.  x666,  and  died  without  issue.  He  was  educated 
at  Rosemount  and  Newton  with  me  as  two  brothers  ;  and  he  boarded  himself  many  years  with  me, 
never  having  had  a  wife ;  but  his  encumbered  estate  came  (by  virtue  of  the  said  Hugh  and  father's 
feoffments) to  his  nearest  kinsman,  Patrick  Savage,  Esq.,''  who  now  enjoys  it,  he  having,  by  his  prudent 
management,  recovered  it  out  of  some  great  encumbrances  thereon,  and  brought  it  to  great  im- 
provements of  rents. 

And  now  I  have  ended  the  bad  success  of  the  said  last  recited  two  matches  by  our  first  Lord 
Viscount,  let  us  now,  as  order  requires,  relate  what  his  Lordship  did  for  his  other  offspring  and  first 
of  his  son,  James  Montgomery  (often  before  named).  Him  his  Lordship  called  home  from  his 
travels,  after  he  had  been  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Holland  (divers  months  in  each  of  these 
countrys) ;  and  finding  him  fit  for  business,  sent  him  to  Court  in  England,  Ao.  1623,  to  obviate  the 
mischief  feared  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  complaints  (as  hath  already  been  said) ;  and  there  the 
said  James  continued  to  study  the  laws  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  attending  all  his  father's  business 
which  came  before  King  James  or  King  Charles,  till  Ao.  2d  Car.  that  patents  were  passed  to  his 
father  for  his  estate ;  and  then  being  called  home  (for  now  the  clouds  of  danger,  from  the  two 
Smiths"  aforesaid,  were  blown  over),  he  was,  some  months  after  that  time,  employed  as  his  father's 
agent,  both  in  the  country  and  in  Dublin,  so  that  be  became  an  expert  solicitor,  courtier,  and  states- 
man, as  before  his  travel  he  had  been  a  pregnant  scholar,  and  taken  his  degrees  as  of  Master  in  the 
liberall  arts  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  The  certificate,  under  the  seal,  I  have  shown  to 
many  persons  who  had  esteem  of  learning. 

Now  before  I  leave  this  brief  account  of  him,  I  take  the  liberty  to  relate  one  instance  of  favour 
to  him  from  the  Royal  Martyr,  viz.,  His  Majesty  went  to  shoot  at  the  Butts;"  necessaries  were 


ing  century.    Anne  Lambert,  who  was  born  in  175*2,  at  "  7\tv  Smiths.—  Sir  William  and  Sir  Thomas.  Sec 

D-jnleady,  and  became  countess  of  Annesley,  had  a  p.  77,  supra. 

fortune  of  j£  1 5,000 ;  and  Mary  Cowan,  wife  of  Alexander  "  The  Butts. — This  phrase  means  literally  the  mark  at 

Stewart,  who  purchased  what  had  been  the  Montgomery  which  archers  shoot,  but  was  used  more  generally  to  dc- 

estate*  from  the  Colvilles,  had  a  fortune  of  £1 50,00a  note  the  place  set  apart  in  each  district  for  the  practice  of 

'*  Portaferry  aforesaid. — This  Hugh  Savage,  son  of  archery.    Several  old  statutes  from  the  13th  to  the  16th 

Patrick,  died  unmarried  in  1666.    The  name  of  the  two  century  made  the  practice  of  archery  in  England  imper- 

sbters  were  Elizabeth  and  Sarah.    Elizabeth  married  ative,  and  directed  that  the  leisure  time  of  young  men, 

George  Wilton,  esq.,  Gaalstown,  county  of  Wcstraeath;  especially  on  holydays,  should  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 

and  Sarah  became  the  wife,  first,  of  sir  Bryan  O'Neill,  of  the  bow.    As  the  church  then  enforced  the  observance  of 


Bakerstown,  bart,  so  created  for  his  gallantry  at  the  so  many  holydays,  the  time  thus  set  apart  for  archery 

battle  of  Edge-Hill;  and,  secondly,  of  Richard  Rich,  eso.  practice  would  l>e  quite  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  acquire 
*•  Patrick  Savage,  Eso. — On  the  death  of  Hugh  in  1660,  .  the  art  to  perfection.    It  is  rather  remarkable  that  all  the 

the  family  estate  passed  to  his  cousin,  Patrick  Savage  of  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  archery  should  have  been 

Derry,  a  townland  in  the  little  Ards  (sec  Reeves'  Eeel.  introduced  subsequently  to  the  invention  of  gun-powder  and 

Antipaties,r>.  23),  afterwards  of  PortAferry,  who  died  in  fire-arms.    Lord  Herl>ert  of  Cherbury,  who  lived  in  the 

1 724,  aged  82.  reign  of  James  I. ,  wrote  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that 
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brought,  the  King  desires  Mr.  Montgomery  to  try  one  of  the  bows,  and  he  shot  three  or 
four  ends  with  his  Majesty  so  very  well  that  he  said,  "  Mr.  Montgomery,  that  bow  fitts  your 
hand,  take  them  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  and  keep  them  for  your  use."  I  was  told  this  by  my 
father,  who  carefully  preserved  them,  and  divers  times  (in  my  sight)  used  them  at  Rosemount, 
charging  me  to  do  so  likewise;"  they  were  left  to  his  nephew  Savage's  care,  Ao.  1649,  who 
restored  them  to  me  at  my  return  ;  the  bow  was  too  strong  for  me,  and  he  using  it,  it  broke  in 
his  hands ;  one  half  of  it  was  desired  and  made  a  staff  for  the  old  Countess  of  Strevling,9*  when 


good  archers  would  do  more  execution  on  thebatlleficld  than 
infantry  armed  with  musquets,  even  at  that  period.  The  5th 
of  Edward  IV.,  c.  4,  enacts  that  every  Englishman  in  Ireland 
shall  be  obliged  to  have  a  bow  in  his  house,  of  his  own 
length,  either  of  yew,  wych-hazel,  ash,  or  awburn,  pro- 
bably alder.  There  is  a  Scotch  statute  of  the  year  1457, 
which  directs  butts  and  bow-marks  to  l>c  erected  in  every 
parish.  The  French  having  very  convincing  proofs  of  the 
superiority  of  English  archers,  began  also  to  encourage 
the  regular  practice  of  the  bow.  See  Barrington  on  The 
Ancient  Statutes,  pp.  424,  425.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  law  ordained  that  even-  man  should  have  a 
bow  anil  arrows  continually  in  his  house,  that  he  should 
have  bows  and  arrows  for  his  sons  and  servants,  and  that 
every  sen-ant  above  seventeen,  and  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  should  pay  6s.  8d.  if  found  without  a  bow  and  arrows 
for  one  month.  The  inhabitants  of  every  city,  town, 
hamlet,  and  country  district,  were  required  by  law  to  erect 
Putts,  and  practise  shooting  at  the  times  above-mentioned. 
In  Coates's  History  of  the  Tcrvn  of  Reading,  there  are 
curious  entries  printed  from  churchwardens'  accounts,  in 
reference  to  archery  accommodation.  Thus,  in  the  Vestry 
Book  of  St.  Lawrence  Parish,  there  is  the  following 
entry:— "A.D.  1549.  Paid  to  William  Watlynton  for 
that  the  parishe  was  indebted  to  hym  for  makvng  of  the 
Putts,  xxxvi  s."  The  Vcslry  Book  of  St.  Mary's,  under 
the  year  1566,  has  the  following:  "Item,  for  the  makyng 
of  the  Butts,  viii  s"— and,  under  the  year  1622.  "Paid 
two  laborers  to  plaync  the  groundc  where  the  Butts  should 
be,  vs  vid;  1629— "Paid  towards  the  Butts  mending, 
iis  rid."  In  the  parish  of  St  Giles's  Vestry  Book  are 
the  following  entries:—"  1566 — Item,  For  carryingc  of 
turfes  for  Putts  xvi  d.  "  1 605 — Three  labourcres,  tw  o  days 
work  aboute  the  Hutts  iiii  s.  Carrying  ix  load  of  turfes  for 
the  Putts  ii  s.  "For  two  pieces  of  timber  to  fasten  on 
the  railes  of  the  Putts  iiii  u."  "1621 — The  parishioners 
did  agree  that  the  church  wardens  and  constables  should 
sett  up  a  payre  of  Putts,  in  such  place  as  thcythinke  most 
convenient,  in  St.  Giles  parish,  which  Putts  to  cost  xis.'' 
The  kings  of  England,  generally,  encouraged  and  practised 
archery,  their  example  rendering  it  fashionable  as  an 
amusement,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  means  of  w  ar. 
It  appears  from  the  text  that  Charles  I.  was  not  an  ex- 
ception in  this  respect.  That  monarch  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign,  to  prevent  the  fields 
near  London  from  being  so  inclosed  as  to  interrupt  the 
necessary  and  profitable  exercise  of  shooting.  In  Stark- 
ham's  History  of  Archery,  published  in  1634,  Cliarles  I.  is 
represented  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  bowman. — 
History  of  Reading  a>  quoted  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities, 
voL  ii,  p.  2,35;  /Vnny_C)-clop<rdia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 


-This  bow  was  no  doubt  of  yew,  c  0 II^ id.d~4^t ^^^d  of  tier  h^is^*^J i 


most  approved  wood.  Barrington  is  of  opinion  that  the 
planting  of  yew  trees  in  church-yards  throughout  England 
was  done  to  protect  them  most  effectually  from  cattle. 
This  practice,  it  appears,  was  not  known  throughout  other 
parts  of  Europe.  By  4  Henry  V.,  c.  3,  it  appears  that 
the  Asp  was  the  best  wood  for  arrows.  Observations  on 
the  A neient  Statutes,  p.  424,  note.  In  the  following  words 
Holinshcd  indignantly  laments  the  decay  or  disuse  of 
archeryin  England:—  "Cut es  the  Frenchman  and  Ratters 
deriding,  ix.,  will  not  let,  in  open  skirmish,  to  turnup  their 
tails  and  cry,  Shootc  Englishmen:  and  all  because  our 
strong  shooting  is  decayed  and  laid  tn  bed;  but  if  some  of 
our  Englishmen  now  lived,  that  served  Edward  III.,  the 
brcexh  of  such  a  vnrlct  should  liavc  l>ecn  nailed  to  him  with 
an  arrow,  and  another  feathered  in  his  bowels," — Statute 
of  Kilkenny,  p.  23,  note. 

*>  Old  Countess  oj  Sfret'ling.  — This  old  lady,  widow  of 
the  first  earl  of  Stirling,  was  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  sir  William  Erskine,  cousin  german  of  the  carl  of  Mar, 
the  regent.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  William,  Anthony, 
Henry,  John,  Charles,  Ludovick,  and  lames.  Her 
daughters  were  Jean  and  Mary.  Her  husband,  the  first  earl, 
purchased  a  place  of  interment  in  Bow  ie's  aisle,  a  part  of  the 
High  Church  of  Stirling.  In  this  he  erected  a  ! 
stone  tablet  in  memory  of  his  wife's  parents 
ing  a  Latin  inscription,  which,  with  the  following 
translation,  is  printed  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers'  Volume, 
entitled,  Week  at  Pridge  of  Allan,  i2mo,  1858:— "Here 
lies  in  hope  of  the  resurrection,  William  Erskine,  of  the 
order  of  knights,  along  with  his  wife,  Joanna,  a  woman  of 
lar  virtue,  of  illustrious  birth,  and  sprung  from  the 
line  of  the  Erskines,  leaving  lichind  them  an  only 
daughter,  w  ho  was  afterwards  married  to  William  Alex- 
ander, a  distinguished  knight.  Master  of  Request  to  King 
James,  Secretary  and  Commissioner  of  Exchequer  to 
Charles.  This  love  has  blessed  thai  daughter  with  a 
numerous  offspring,  and  has  raised  this  monument  to  her 
illustrious  j>arents."  "Bowie's  aisle"  was  the  earl's  last 
resting-place  also.  Sir  James  Balfour  has  the  following  no- 
tice of  the  earl's  burial  therein  : — "In  February  this  Zcire, 
also,  dcyed  William,  carle  of  Strcueling,  viscount  Canada, 
lord  Alexander,  principal  secretary  for  Scotland  to  kine 
Charles  first,  London.  Hes  bodcy  was  embalmed,  and 
by  sea  transported  to  Strcueling,  and  ther  privately  interred 
by  night  in  Bowie's  lyle,  in  S trending  churcbe  the  1 2th 
Aprile,  1640."  After  his  death,  his  countess  lived  at 
Mount-Alexander  with  her  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  second 
viscount  Montgomery.  She  was  alive  in  1656,  and 
at  her  death  is  believed  to  have  been  interred  in 
the  family  vault  of  the  Montgomery*  at  Newton.  In 
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here  bv  her  daughter,  the  ad  Viscountess  Monteomerv.  at  Mount  Alexander 


His  Lordship,  to  compensate  the  said  James's  constant,  dutiful,  well  performed  services,  and 
to  give  him  a  ad  son's  portion,  settled  on  him  about  ten  townlands,'5  five  of  them  about  Gray  Abbey 
aforesaid,  the  rest  in  the  barony  of  Castlereagh,  and  one  summer,  Ao.  163 1,  matched  him  to 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stewart,"  Knight  and  Baronet,  a  Privy  Councellor. 


*  warrant  from  Charles  I.,  for  a  pension  of  .£300  per 
annum.    She  had  come  to  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
her  favourite  daughter,  viscountess  Montgomery.  A/S. 
Afemotr  of  Sir  Hilliam  Alexander.    See  Appendix  G. 

**  Mount- Alexander  House. — This  residence,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Comber,  was  built  for  th;  accommodation  of  the 
second  viscount  on  bis  marriage,  and  was  thus  named  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  Her  son,  who  became  an  earl, 
adopted  the  name  as  that  of  his  earldom,  also  in  honour  of 
his  mother's  family.  In  the  patent  of  1637,  the  Lands  ad- 
joining this  residence  are  described  as  constituting  the 
manor  of  Mount -Alexander  or  Comber.  The  house  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  now  known  as  the 
etude  farm.  Mount- Alexander  is  a  town  land  of  400  acres 
in  the  parish  of  Comber,  and  was  purchased  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  late  marquis  of  Londonderry  from  Nicholas  De 
la  Cherois  Crommehn,  Carrowdore,  esq.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  making  title,  there  being  no  such  town- 
land  in  the  patents,  this  being,  as  it  were,  made  up 
from  the  skirts  of  several  townlands.  However,  the 
difficulty  was  overcome  at  last. 

■»  About  ten  townlands. — This  grant  from  the  first 
viscount  Montgomery  to  sir  James  is  dated  the  20th  April, 
1629.  The  lands  "about  Greyabbcy,"  including  the  site 
and  surroundings  of  the  old  monastery,  were  Ballymone- 
stragh  alias  Corvallie,  Bailynester,  Ballyneboyle,  the 
quarter  of  the  Cardie,  the  half  of  Ballygrangc  and  a 
portion  of  Ballyblacks  alias  Ballyncpistragh.  The  lands 
included  in  this  grant  which  lay  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Strangford  I*ough,  were  Ballylisnebarnes,  Ballytullynegny, 
Ballydromcreagh,  Bailyobondcn,  Ballymonestragh  alias 
the  half  of  Ballygraftan,  and  the  quarter  of  Kil- 
These  lands  lay  in  the  ancient  subdivision  of 
known  as  Sluthendricks.  They 
are  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Kilmood  and  Killinchy  and 
barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh.  —Inquisitions,  Down,  no. 
109,  Car.  I.  The  lands  in  the  parish  of  Greyabbcy  in- 
cluded, besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following 
subdivisions,  vtt ,  Islandmore,  held  by  Hugh  Montgomery, 
jun. ;  Islandmaddy  alias  Dogg-iland;  BaTlybrian  held  by 
William  and  Archibald  Edmonston;  and  Tullykeavin  in  the 
possession  of  John  Peacock,  who,  with  his  undertenants, 
also  occupied  the  Cardie.  For  this  estate  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  yearly  to  the  king,  and  five  pounds  yearly  to 
viscount  Montgomery,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  in  two  equal 
payments  to  be  made  at  Easter  and  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel.  To  hold  for  ever  in  free  and 
common  soccage. — MS.  preserved  at  Donaghadee.  The 
following  document,  having  reference  to  this  ar- 
rangement between  the  first  viscount  and  his  son  James, 
is  printed  in  Fraser's  Memorials,  voL  ii.,  p.  288: — 

"OMfatum  iy  J  ami;  M»ntgvmrry  la  Hugh,  i  'mount  Mcnt- 
grmrrr,,/AirJ,i,  kit  father,  yath  January,  1619. 


goroery,  secound  lauthfull  lone  to  ane  noble  lord,  Hew, 1 
Montgomery,  of  Airdet;  that  wheras  the  Right  Honourable  Alex- 
ander, Erie  of  J-'glinioun,  oat  of  the  special!  grace  and  favour  which 
he  beiris  to  my  said  Lord  and  father,  anil  to  all  us  that  ar  hi* 
childerene,  he*  bene  pleated  to  honour  us  by  affording  hit  Lordshipii 
pane*  and  travel!  to  ue  a  present  Killing  of  our  cataitia,  to  the  belter 
lyking  of  our  said  father  and  our  grcatar  quyet  and  content :  Wit, 
yea  thirfoir  me,  the  said  James  Montgomery,  by  these  presentia,  not 
only  to  test  i  fie  that  I  am  wcil!  pleased  with  that  provision  and  cttail 

(out  of  the  contideratioun  and  trust  I  have  of  the  said  noble  Erie  his 
love  and  favour),  to  be  bund  and  obleUt  that  I  ahall  nevor  teik.  have, 
nor  crave  any  fardcrof  the  land  is  and  inheritances  which  my  said  father 
dois  now  reallie  and  actuallie  possess,  or  hes  reicht  and  tytle  to  ae- 
cleame,  nor  move  or  proceed  in  anie  such  purches  froroc  my  amid, 
father,  or  procuir,  ather  be  me  self  or  be  any  utheris  to  my  use,  ather 
in  landis  or  in  towmci  of  money,  by  landit  frae  bit  Lordship,  for  en- 
larging of  my  estait,  to  the  burdening,  hurt,  or  prejudice  of  his  Lord- 
ship's air  (heir  I,  without  the  tpeciall  advyte  and  consent  of  the  said 
Noble  Erie,  Aleaander  Erie  of  Eglintoun,  first  had  and  obtainit 
la  witness  wherof  I  have  hcirto  set  my  hand  and  teat*  at 
day  of  Januar,  the  year  <rf  God  i"  vic  I 
"J- 

Of  us. 


"ato"  ly  Ov^p^iu'n.e.  jamc.  Moct-  Z^them 


"  Signed,  rubseryvit,  and  dclyvcred,  in 

"Eguktouk. 

"  Ntiu  MoNTCostaats  of  LanL 
"J.  S  ,  Grin  ok  (John  Schaw,  of 
|'T.  Nbvim  of  Monknddmg. 

"  Patkicic  Schaw  of  Kelaoland." 

**  /Catherine. — This  lady's  mother  was  Frances,  second 
daughter  of  sir  Robert  Newcomen  of  Mosstown,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Molyneux,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  in  the  reign 
of  Eluabcth.— Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  247. 

*>  Sir  William  Stewart. — William  Stewart  was  pro- 
bably of  the  family  of  Dunduffe,  which  is  the  name  of  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  May  bole,  Ayrshire.  The  name  of 
an  ancestor,  also  called  Williame  Stewartc  of  Dundufe, 
appears  in  the  list  of  assize  at  a  criminal  trial,  in  I  «8.  In 
the  following  year  a  crown  charter  was  given  by  Mary 

5ueen  of  Scots,  of  the  lands  of  MeikU  Sallathane  Ivillielmo 
)unduff  de  eodem  et  Elixabetha  Corry  ejus  eonjugi. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  laird  was  sometimes  called 
DundufTand  sometimes  Stewart,  although  the  latter  was 
the  real  surname.  The  sir  William  Stewart  mentioned  in 
the  text,  was  grandson  of  the  above  named,  and  succeeded 
to  the  family  property  in  Maybole,  about  the  year  1609. 
The  estate  passed  from  the  family  of  Stewart,  finally,  in 
the  year  1668,  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  the  Whitefordt. 
Paterson,  County  of  Ayr.  voL  ii.,  p.  354.  See  also 
Harris,  /Viberniea,  pp.  179,  aai.  Before  coming  to  Ulster 
in  1608,  William  Stewart,  and  his  younger  brother  Robert, 
served  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  in  the  armies  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Although  sir  William  attained  to  great  wealth 
as  a  settler,  his  beginnings  were  evidently  small.  A 
Lambeth  MS.,  entitled  A  Relation  of  the  workes  done  by 
the  Scottish  undertakers  on  their  several  portions  of  land* 
-  the  £u heated  Counties  of  Ulster,  has  the 
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Then  about  this  time  his  Lordship  called  home  his  third  son,  George  Montgomery,  Esq.,  from 
his  travels  in  Holland,  through  London,  where  he  stayed  some  months  at  Court  Thence  to  Scot* 
land,  where  he  had  visited  (as  he  had  been  ordered)  the  family  of  Garthland,**  and  there  stayed  some 
time  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Gentlewoman  designed  to  be  his  wife,  which,  in  Ao.  1633,  came  to 
pass,  his  Lordship  having  first  settled  on  him  the  lands,  value  about  300/.  per  annum,  which  Hugh 
(the  said  George  his  son)  now  enjoys.  *»  These  M'Dowells,  Lairds  of  Garthland,  near  Portpatrick, 
have  now  stood  in  that  place  above  1000  years ;  and  were,  in  the  first  century,  stiled  Princes  of 
Galloway,  by  allowance  of  the  then  Kings  in  Scotland.)0 


following  brief  notice  of  his  original  place  of  settlement,  in 
1611  :—  "William  Stewarte,  Lo.  Dunduffe,  undertaker  of 
1000  acres  in  the  said  precinct  (Portlagh),  hi*  brother  wu 
hecre  for  him  the  tomer  i6to,  and  retourned  into  Scotland ; 
he  hath  lefte  a  servant  to  kecpe  his  stocke  upone  the  land, 
beinge  two  mares  and  30  heades  of  cattle  younge  and 
old."  In  1627,  Charles  I.,  wrote  to  lord  deputy  Falk- 
land, stating  that  sir  William  Stewart,  as  captain  of 
one  of  the  foot -bands  of  the  arm/  in  Ulster,  had  incurred 
great  expenses  "by  maintaining  the  old  and  new  soldiers 
under  his  command,  without  which  they  had  long  since 
disbanded,"  and  ordering  the  deputy  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  have  this  debt  discharged.  In  1629,  sir  William 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  lands  of  Cooleleaghy, 
in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  Donegal,  which  he  had  formerly 
held  as  an  undertaker.  These  premises  were,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  to  be  constituted  into  a  manor, 
to  be  called  the  manor  of  Mount-Stewart,  with  power  to 
create  tenures,  to  hold  400  acres  in  demesne,  to  appoint 
court  baron  and  court  leet,  to  claim  waifs  and  strays,  and 
to  impark  3<  <o  acres.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  grants 
from  the  crown  of  bis/our  proportions,  4000  acres,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  Two  of  these,  called  Bauynaconnally 
and  Ballyravill,  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  were  erected 
into  a  manor,  also  known  as  Mount- St/wart.  The  two 
others,  called  Newton  and  Lislapp,  in  the  barony  of 
Strabanc,  were  erected  into  the  manor  of  New  Stcwaru- 
stown,  or  Ncwtown-stcwart.  All  these  lands  in  Tyrone 
were  held  on  the  same  terms  of  free  and  common  soccage, 
and  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  grant  in  Donegal 
above-mentioned.  In  1631,  sir  William,  in  conjunction 
with  sir  Henry  Tichboume,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  such  lands  in  the  province  of  Ulster  as  were 
found  by  Iwiuisitiou  to  have  been  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  let  to  the  Irish,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  patents  of  the 
undertakers.— Morrin's  CaUndar,  Charles  /.,  pp.  298, 
454,  476,  538,  5H8. 

»  Family  of  Garthland. — This  was  the  family  of  sir 
John  M'Dowall  (MacDubhghaill),  whose  daughter,  Griz- 
zel,  soon  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  George  Mont- 
gomery.  Garthland  is  in  the  parish  of  Stonykirk,  Wig- 
tonshire,  about  five  miles  S.S.  I£.  of  Stranraer.  It  has 
passed  away  from  the  family  of  the  original  possessor, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Stair.  The  name  was 
anciently  written  Gairathloyne,  or  Garochlovne,  See 
Agnew's  Hereditary  Shtriffs  of  Galloway,  pp.  28,  29. 

*  Aw  en/oyj. — These  lands  were  afterwards  granted  in 
trust  for  George  Montgomery,  by  his  brother  Hugh,  the 
second  viscount  Ards.  It  was  found  by  Inquisition  [Down, 
no.  109,  Car.  J.)  that  Hugh,  lord  viscount  Montgomery,  by 


deed,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  1639,  granted  to  sir  J  a 
Montgomery,  of  Rosemount,  kt,  Patrick  Savage  of  Porte- 
ferry,  Henry  Savage  of  Arkin,  William  Shaw  of  New- 
towne,  and  John  Montgomery  of  Ballycreboy,  esqs.,  the 
manor  of  Downbreaklyn,  and  all  the  townes,  lands,  and 
hereditaments  of  Baliymilagh  (now  Mcalough),  Bally* 
knockbreda,  Ballycarny  (now  Ballycaime).  ballydown- 
cagh  (now  Duncight,  parish  of  Blaris),  Ballyclogher  (now 
Clogher),  Ballyagnlisk  (now  Ballyagiis,  parish  of  Drum- 
beg),  Lisnerfiioe  (now  Lisnoe,  parish  of  Blaris),  and  that 
part  of  Ballylcssan  containing  140  acres,  in  the  possession 
of  George  Montgomery  of  Drumfaddy.  The  printed 
abstract  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Calendar  does  not  state 
the  trusts  of  the  above  Deed ;  but  an  original  copy  of 
the  latter,  found  among  the  family  papers  at  Donaghadee, 
contains  additional  details.  The  grant  confers  the  power 
to  hold  "court  leet  and  court  baron  of  the  said  manor, 
with  all  and  singular  the  castles,  houses,  fishings,  mines, 
&c-,  together  with  the  rectorial  tythes  of  the  lands  of 
Ballyhaughhsk  (now  Ballyaghlis),  belonging  to  y*  Rec- 
tory of  Drum,  on  y*  Laggan,  to  be  held  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  Newtown,  by  the 
rents  and  services  after  mentioned;  To  the  use  of  Geo. 
Montgomery  during  his  natural  life,  and  after  his  decease 
to  the  following  uses,  viz. ,  for  a  joynture  to  his  wife,  then 
to  the  use  of  Hugh  Montgomery,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  and  for  want  thereof  to  the  heirs  male  of  said 
lord,  and  for  want  thereof  to  the  heirs  male  of  said  sir 
James  Montgomery,  and  so  to  the  heirs  generally ;  Yield- 
ing at  y*  feasts  of  Michaelmas  and  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  equal  halfs,  the  yearly  rent  of  Five 
Pounds  sterlg.,  and  a  good,  able,  serviceable  horse  worth 
ten  pounds  English  at  least.  Alsoc,  from  tymc  to 
tyme  at  all  tymes  hereafter  an  able  hors  and  man  to 
attend  y»  person  of  y*  Lord  and  his  heirs  male  in  all 
generall  Hostings4o  days  in  Ulster.  And  if  the  said  Five 
Pounds  be  unpaid  in  part  or  in  whole  for  40  days  (being 
lawfully  demanded)  power  of  distress  for  y*  rent,  and  for 
the  hors  after  a  year,  the  heir  being  at  age,  and,  after  due 
warning,  for  y»  horsman  also.  In  consideration  whereof,  the 
lord  and  his  heirs  to  pay  the  crown  rent  due  thereoutforever. 
Seizin  of  the  premises  thereon  given  to  the  fcorTces." 

3°  The  then  kings  of  Scotland. — The  Mac  Do  walls  of 
Garthland  represented  the  ancient  thanes  of  Galloway. 
"  The  three  great  families  of  Garthland,  Logan,  and 
Frcuch  all  bore,  with  certain  differences,  the  arms  of 
the  old  lords  of  Galloway — a  lion  argent  on  an  azure 
shield."  Agnew's  Hereditary  Sheriffs,  p.  28.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  their  charters  speaks  of  the  origin  of 
the  family  as  ultra  numoriam  hominum,  or  as  lost  in 
antiquity.    Ulrig  and  Donald  MacDowall  were  leaders  at 
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Kow  having  spoken  of  the  said  Lord  Montgomery's  offspring,  as  to  what  his  Lordship  did  for 
I  think  it  a  due  gratitude  in  this  place  to  remember  his  Lordship's  said  brother  George,  the 
best  and  closest  friend  he  had,  they  two  being,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  supply  one  another's 
absence.  You  have  heard  in  what  station  he  lived  before  Ao.  1603,  and  what  preferment  King 
James  gave  him,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reigru1    Soon  after  this,  his  Majesty,  finding  the  Dean  of 

purchased  Garthland  from  his  cousin,  a  grandson  also  of  William  fNo. 
16]  and  on  his  cousin's  death  in  1775,  became  head  of  Ihe  house, 
which  is  now  represented  by  Major  General  Day  Hoct  McDowall/ 


the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138,  where  they  were  both 
slain.  The  family  is  represented  at  the  Dreseni  time  by  the 
MacDo walls  of  Logan,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmaiden.  Of 
this  house  was  the  well-known  Andrew  Mac  Po  wall,  lord 
Bank  ion,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  and  author  of 
"  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland."  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Mac  Do  wall  and  Sarah  Shaw,  daughter  of  sir  John 
Shaw  of  Greenock.  Lord  Bank  ton  was  bom  at  Logan  in 
16S5,  and  died  at  Bankton  in  East  Lothian  in  1760. 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  voL  iii. ,  379  ;  New  Stat.  Ace.  of 
Scotland,  IVigtanskire,  p.  206.  As  this  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Scottish  families  in  ancient  times,  and  as  it  is 
here  specially  noticed  by  the  author  in  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Ards,  we  give  sir  Andrew  Agnew's  account  of 
its  three  principal  branches.  He  states  that  "the  Garth- 
t  alone  1 


McDosvall  of  Garthland,  who  had  a  1 

j  A  O.  i»9«. 

Dougall  McDowall,  son  of  the  above — 136*. 
"  3.  Fergus  McDowall,  son  of  the  above  -1370:  was  sheri/T depute 
of  Galloway. 

"4.  Thomas  McDowall,  married  a  daughterof  Wallace  of  Craigie; 
had  a  charter  of  earl  Drug  Us,  1413 :  a  witness  to  charter  of  Andrew 
Agoew  of  Lochnaw,  first  hereditary  shlnfT  of  Galloway,  1426:  his 
daughter  or  grand-daughter  married  Andrew  Agnew,  second  here- 
ditary iheruT;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

"$.  Uchtred  McDowall,  succeeded  1440;  married  daughter  of 
Robert  Vauss  of  Barnbarroch  (sister  of  dame  Minolta  Agnew,  wife 
of  third  sheruT .  and  had 

"6.  Thomas  McDowall,  etna,  1470;  married  daughter  of  Fraser, 
ancestor  of  Lord  Sal  tour;  his  son, 

"  7.  Uchtred  McDowall,  succeeded  1488:  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  sir  John  Gordon  of  Loch  invar;  killed,  as  was  also  his  eldest  son,  at 
Flodden,  1513. 

"S.  Thomas  McDowall,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  sir  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Garlics:  killed  at  Flodden,  iu  t.  leaving  a  son, 

"o.  Uchtred  McDowall,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  IS«3: 
married  his  cousin,  Marion,  daughter  of  sir  Alexander  Stewart,  of 
Garlics  1  sister  of  dame  Agnes  Agnew  of  Lochnaw\  and  had 

"  to.  John  McDowall,  succeeded  1531;  married  Margaret  daughter 
and  co- heiress  of  John  Campbell  of  Corswall ;  killed  at  Pinkie,  1547, 
leaving  a  son, 

"11.  Uchtred  McDowall,  re  toured  in  H4S.  before  Patrick  Agnew, 
sheriff  of  Galloway,  as  heir  to  his  father;  married  1st,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Girvanmains ;  married  and, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Methven;  hi*  1 

"  1  a  Uchtred  McDowall,  succeeded  1 593;  ni 
daughter  of  sir  John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum;  his 

"13.  John  McDowall,  succeeded  1600;  married  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Lochinvar;  his  son, 

Mt4-  Sir  John  McDowall,  succeeded  i6rt,  and  married  Margaret 
Kerr,  daughter  of  Lord  Jedburgh,  and  left, 

"  15.  Sir  James  McDowall,  succeeded  1637;  married  Jean,  daughter 
of  sir  John  Hamilton  of  Grange.  (Colleague  of  sir  Patrick  Agnew  as 
M  P.  for  vV'igtooshire,  1643,  and  of  sir  Andrew  Agnew  as  M  l'.  1644 
101647.1    His  son, 

"  it  William  McDowall,  succeeded  1661;  married  Griuel,  daughter 
of  A.  Beaton  [was  colleague  of  sir  Andrew  Agnew,  tenth  sheriff,  in 
Parliament.  1689  to  1700 ';  had  ten  children  hi>  son, 

"  17.  Alexander  McDowall,  succeeded  17*0;  married  Jean, 
daughter  of  sir  John  Fergutson  of  Kilkerran,  and  had  a  son,  heir, 

"  it.  William  McDowall,  laird  of  Garthland,  1747.  William 
McDowair*  Nn.  10)  bfth  son,  William  McDowall,  a  military  officer, 
married  Mary  Tovte,  a  West  India  heiress.  In  1717,  he  purchased 
CasUc-Semple,  and  died  in  1748.    His  grandson,  William,  in  1760, 


"SUDOUALL  Or  LOO  AN. 

"The  family  of  Logan  indignantly  deny  the  statements  of  Craw- 
ford and  Chalmers  that  they  are  cadets  of  the  House  of  Garthland 
For  their  arguments  on  this  subject,  see  NUbet's  Htrauiry,  vol.  ii., 
and  Murray's  Literary  Hitlcry  of  GuJlmyiy. 

The  oldmt  papers  of  the  family  were  destroyed  circa  1500  by  the 
burning  of  their  castle  of  Balrciland 

"  The  first  authentic  account  of  the  family  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lochnaw  charter-chest  where— 

"  t,  Patrick  McDouall  of  Logan  appears  as  a  witness  to  the 
service  of  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  as  heir  to  his  father,  Andrew 
Agnew,  in  his  estates  and  office  of  sheriff  of  Galloway,  1455- 

"  a.  Patrick  McDouall,  his  son,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
sir  Alexander  McCulloch  of  Myrtoun,  previous  to  1494;  and  had  a 
ton. 

"  3.  Charles  McDowall,  killed  at  Flodden;  leaving  a  son. 

"4.  Patrick,  succeeded  1513;  whose  soo, 

"5  Charles,  had,  a  d.  1347,  a  dispensation  to  ] 
well,  his  cousin  in  the  3rd  and  4th  degree — he  left 

"6.  Patrick,  succeeded  1548;  married  tj'~ 
Uchtred  McDowall,  of  Garthland. 

"7.  John  McDouall,  his  soo,  succeeded  1579,  and  married,  first, 
Grirrel,  daughter  of  sir  Patrick  \'au»  of  Bamoarroch,  and  widow  of 
J.  Kennedy  of  Barwhannie,  and  second,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Craw- 
ford of  Carse;  his  son, 

Alexander  McDouall.  succeeded  161 S.  married,  i6ji,  Jane, 
daughter  of  sir  Patrick  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  hut  son, 

"9.  Patrick  McDouall,  succeeded  1661; 
of  sir  Robert  Adair,  of  KilhilL 

"  to.  Robert  McDouall,  his  son,  succeeded  1699.  having  married, 
1678,  Sarah,  daughter  of  sir  John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  by  whom  he 
had,  with  his  successor.  Andrew  McDouall,  born  1685,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  styled  lord  Uankton. 

"  ti.  John  McDouall  married,  tito,  Anna,  daughter  of  Robert 
Johnston  of  Keltoun,  who  had  i  with  Isabel,  mariied  1733,  Andrew 
Adair  of  Genochi 

"  i».  John  McDouall,  his  successor,  married,  1757, 
ler  of  George  Buchan  of  Kells. 

"MctxiwALt.  or  raii-cH. 

"  This  was  also  a  powerful  house.  We  have  traced  its  successions, 
but  have  not  been  always  able  to  discover  the  dates.  The  first  on 
authentic  record  is 

"1,  Gilbert  McDowall,  circa  1 44 5.  married  Catherine  McGiIighj 
his  son, 

"1  Fergus  McDowall,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  sir  Alexander 
McCulloch  of  Myrtoun;  he  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  a  son, 

"  3.  Gilbert  McDowall,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  air  Rolen  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  killed  at  Flodden. 

"4.  Fergus  McDowall,  succeeded  1313,  married  lady  Jane 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  David,  first  earl  of  Cassilis,  killed  at  Pinkie. 

"  5  James  McDowall,  succeeded  1 547,  married  Florence,  daughter 
of  John  McDowall  of  Garthland. 

"6.  Mary  McDowall,  daughter  and  heiress  of  No.  5,  married  her 
kinsman,  John  McDowall  of  Dowalton,  and  left  a  son. 

•  j.  John  McDowall,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  Patrick  Vau. 
of  Barnbarroch. 

"  8  Uchtred  McDowall,  son  of  No.  7,  married  Agnes,  daughter 
of  sir  Patrick  Agnew  of  Lockanaw. 

"9.  Patrick  McDowall,  his  son)  married  Barbara  daughter  of 
James  Fuller!  in  of  that  Ilk;  hn  son. 

"to.  Patrick  McDowall,  succeeded  1680,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  Hattndgc  of  Dromore,  county  of  Down,  leaving 
a  son. 

"11.  John  McDowall,  married  lady  Betty  Crichton,  daughter  of 
colonel  William  Dalrytnple,  and  Penelope,  countess  of  Dumfries1, 
who  became  in  her  own  right  countess  of  Dumfries."— Hcrtdiln rp 
Sheriffi  ef  Galloway,  pp.  613 — 16. 

*»  Year  of  his  reign,— So:  p.  28,  supra. 
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Norwich,  his  chaplain,  Geo.  Montgomery  aforesaid,  his  abilitys  for  state  affairs  and  his  great  skill 
id  ccclcsizisticsJ  QitittcrSj  fltnd  the  Church  of  Ircl&nd  hcing  undcf  very  h&d  circumstsnccsj  finci  b€in£ 
careful  that  abuses  should  be  redressed,  (I  say)  his  Majesty  thereupon  sent  over  the  said  George, 
Ao.  1605,  3d  Jac,  in  quality  of  a  Privy  Councellor,  to  be  informed  and  to  acquaint  him  in  what 
condition  the  Church  and  State  stood  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  set- 
tling clergy  affairs  :  this  proved  much  for  their  and  that  Church's  benefit,  and  his  carriage  therein 
so  well  pleased  the  Primate,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  that  he  was  their  darling  and  chief  advocate, 
but  his  employment  ran  counter  to  some  English  Lords  and  others  of  the  laity,  who  had  grasped 
over  hardly  too  much  of  the  tithes  due  to  the  Priest's  office.  J» 

After  a  few  years  toilsome  pains  to  understand  the  business  of  his  errand  and  of  the  commision 
for  settling  the  affairs  aforesaid,  the  chaplain  George  aforesaid  was  employed  Ao.  1606,4th  Jac,  by 
the  Primate  and  the  Bishops  in  Ireland,  to  represent  to  his  Majestie  the  grievances  of  the  clergy,  to 
the  great  thwarting  and  hinderance  of  the  laity  aforesaid,  in  their  will  and  designs,  on  which  (as  I  have 
heard  from  his  daughter,  the  old  Lady  of  Howth,)  they  had  a  great  grudge  against  him  ;33  but  he, 


J*  Priest's  office. — It  would  thus  appear  that  Dr.  George 
Montgomery  came  to  Ulster  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
bishop  of  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  being  sent 
specially  by  the  king,  as  a  privy  councillor,  to  collect 
information,  generally,  respecting  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  in  the  northern  province,  as  veil  as  to  in- 
quire into  what  lands,  castles,  advowsons,  &c,  had  been 
escheated  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine, 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  distinguishing  the  ec- 
clesiastical lands  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown. 
He  appears  to  hare  at  once  come  into  hostile  collision 
"with  some  English  lords  and  others  of  the  laity"  who 
had  got  hold  of  certain  church  property,  and  were  of 
course  unwilling  to  surrender  it  again.  The  author  here, 
no  doubt,  refers  especially  to  the  fact  that  some  lands 
"belonging  to  the  bishoprick,  within  the  island  (Le.,  the 
Island  of  Derry),  the  cathedral  and  parochial  churches, 
and  the  bishop's  house  in  Derry,  had  passed  to  sir  R. 
Bingley  in  fee-farm,  and  from  him  to  sir  H.  Docwra,  and 
from  him  to  sir  George  Pawlett"  Other  impropriations 
appeared,  but  those  above-named  seem  to  have  aroused 
all  Dr.  Montgomery's  powerful  antagonism,  and  especially, 
perhaps,  as  he  had  then  the  prospect  of  being  appointed 
to  the  bishoprick.  When  he  did  become  bishop,  these 
church  possessions  were  all  recovered  by  him,  together 
with  a  "church  which  sir  Henry  Docwra  had  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  which  was  withheld  by  Pawlett, 
the  vice  provost,  as  sold  to  him." — See  Median's  Earls 
ef  Tyrone  and  Tyrtonnet,  p.  77. 

w  Grudge  against  him. — Thus,  in  the  interval  between  his 
appointment  to  the  sees  of  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher, 
in  1605,  and  his  coming  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  the  bishop  was  actively  engaged  in  devising 
those  measures  by  which  the  church  property  was  restored. 
Sir  John  Davis,  the  attorney-general,  complained  of  the 
bishop  for  absenting  himself  so  long  from  his  charge,  but 
the  latter  was  much  better  employed  in  London  than  he 
could  have  been  in  Derry  or  Clogher,  at  least  for  the  tern- 
oral  interests  of  the  church ;  and  when  he  came,  he  must 
ve  soon  made  his  presence  felt,  as  the  champion  of  the 

He  thus 


po: 
ha' 


against  himself  'the  grudge'  of  protestant  impropriators  in 
Derry,  and  being  satisfied  that  several  lands  belonging  to 
the  church  were  included  in  the  re-grant  which  the  ear!  of 
Tyrone  had  recently  received  from  the  crown,  the  bishop 
set  to  work  to  recover  these  also.  During  his  proceedings 
for  this  purpose,  Tyrone  remonstrated,  saying,  "My  lord, 
you  have  two  or  three  bishopricks,  and  yet  you  are  not 
content  with  them,  but  seek  the  lands  of  my  earldom. " 
"Your  earldom"  replied  Montgomery,  "is  swollen  so  big 
with  the  lands  of  the  church,  that  it  will  burst  if  it  be  not 
vented." — Carle  ton's  Thankful  Remembrance,  as  quoted 
m  Median's  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  TyrconneJ,  p.  79.  The 
unfortunate  earl,  feeling  utterly  helpless,  wrote  to  the  king, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1607,  reminding  his  majesty  of  the 
on  which  he  had  received  the  recent  grant  of  his 
and  asking  James  to  protect  him  against  threatened 
rs  from  various  quarters.  *But  now,  most  gracious 
sign,"  he  writes,  "there  are  so  many  that  seek  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  greater  part  of  my  residue  which  your 
majesty  was  pleaded  I  should  hold,  as  without  your  high- 
ness's  special  consideration  of  me  I  shall  in  the  end  have 
nothing  to  support  my  estate  -,  for  the  lord  bishop  of  Derry, 
not  contented  with  the  great  living  your  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him,  seeketh  not  only  to  have  from 
me  unto  htm  a  great  part  of  my  lands,  whereunto  none  of 
his  predecessors  ever  made  claim,  but  also  setteth  on  others, 
as  I  am  informed,  to  call  in  question  that  which  was  never 
heretofore  doubted  to  be  mine  and  my  ancestors. "  The 
'others'  to  whom  Tyrone  here  refers  was  principally  Donald 
Ballagh  O'Cahan,  who  entered  into  an  ap-rcment  with  bishop 
Montgomery,  offering  to  reveal  to  him  the  church  lands  in 
Tyrone's  estates,  on  condition  that  Montgomery  would  se- 
cure him  against  O'Neill's  vengeance,  and  assist  him  in 
obtaining  a  grant  of  his  own  lands  from  the  crown,  thus 
relieving  him  in  fu'ure  from  that  chieftain's  power.  Both 
one  and  other,  however,  were  sooner  relieved  from  Tyrone's 
antagonism  and  even  his  presence  in  Ulster,  than  they  had 
dreamed  of.  Of  the  carl's  flight,  and  its  cause,  we  have 
the  following  account  from  Dr.  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chester, 
a  contemporary  of  the  actors  in  that  still  somewhat  myste- 
rious affair :— "Montgomery,  bishop  of  Deny, 
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having  the  best  cause  in  hand  and  his  native  Prince's  favourable  hearing  in  God's  and  his  servant's 
concern,  did  prosper  in  that  message,  and  at  the  Council  Board  (where  he  sat)  had  the  King's 
orders  confirmed  and  by  others  obeyed. 

Now  Chaplain  Montgomery  became  more  and  more  esteemed  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
clergy,  and  was  rccommeded  by  the  Bishops  that  he  should  have  the  diocess  of  Deny,  and  with  it 
Clogher  and  Raphoe  in  commendam,  which  were  then  very  low  in  tithes  and  revenues,  by  reason 
of  O'Doherty's  rebellion,  in  which  Deny  was  sacked  and  burned,  and  the  lands  being  as  it  were  a 
waste  wilderness  without  English  plantations  and  garrisons ;  and  laying  further  Church  business 
on  him,  as  their  agent  at  Court,  he  went  the  second  time  into  England.**  I  was  credibly  informed, 
that  divers  Lords  (some  of  them  Privy  Counsellors)  gave  him  the  compliment  of  seeing  him  to  the 
ship,  telling  him,  at  parting,  that  he  should  fail  in  that  enterprize  which  he  then  undertook,  and 
that  his  answer  was — My  Lords,  I  am  going  to  the  King,  and  you  know  it  is  the  business  of  God's 
oppressed  Church,  which  His  Majesty  and  the  laws  protect,  and  if  the  divine  permission  suffer  my 
errand  to  miscarry,  through  yours  and  other  men's  profanement,  I  shall  lament  the  misfortune  in 
England,  and  our  sins  which  may  draw  on  us  that  punishment,  and  be  contented  with  my  livings 
in  England,  for  I  am  not  pursuing  preferment  for  myself,  but  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  ; 
and  I  will  cast  my  cap  at  this  kingdom,  and  never  return  to  it  But,  be  assured,  whether  I  come 
back  or  not,  the  sinful  politick  measures  taken  against  God's  Church  will  not  prosper. 

Then  the  said  Chaplain  doubled  his  diligence  at  Court,  the  more  for  the  opposition  he  met 
with ;  and  he  obtained  for  the  Church  and  himself  what  was  committed  to  his  agency.  Then  he 
returned  with  strict  orders  that  the  petitioned  for  desires  of  the  Primate  and  other  Episcopalians 

■ 

should  be  granted,  and  himself  to  be  preferred  to  the  dioceses  aforesaid.  All  which  affairs  were 
accomplished  as  soon  as  might  be  done  by  the  Government ;  for  his  consecration  stuck  not  at  all 
for  want  of  the  Bishops'  ordaining  hands     and  this  was  very  lucky  for  those  northern  parts,  be- 


or  was  told  that  Tironc  had  gotten  into  his  hands  the 
greatest  part  of  the  lands  of  his  bishoprick;  which  he  in- 
tended in  a  lawful  coarse,  to  recover ;  and  finding  there 
was  no  man  could  give  him  better  light  or  knowledge  of 
these  things  than  OXZahan,  made  use  of  such  means  that 
the  latter  came  to  him  of  his  own  accord,  and  told  him  lie 
could  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of  what  he  sought,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  Tironc ;  yet  he  engaged  to  reveal  all 
that  he  knew  of  that  matter,  provided  the  bishop  would 
promise  to  save  him  from  Tirone's  violence,  and  not  deliver 
him  into  Kngknd;  which  the  bishop  having  promised,  he 
brought  O'Cahan  to  the  council  in  Dublin,  to  take  his  con- 
fession there.  Upon  this,  processes  were  sent  to  Tironc,  to 
warn  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  at  an  appointed  time,  to 
answer  the  suit  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Derry.  There  was  no 
other  intention  but  in  a  peaceable  way,  to  bring  the  suit  to 
a  trial;  for  the  council  then  knew  nothing  of  the  plot. 
Bat  Tirone  having  entered  into  a  new  conspiracy  of  which 
O'Cahan  knew,  began  to  suspect,  when  he  was  served 
with  a  process  to  answer  the  suit,  that  this  was  but  a  plot 
to  draw  him  in,  and  that  surely  the  treason  was  revealed 
by  O'Cahan.  Upon  this  bare  suspicion,  Tirone,  with  his 
confederates,  fled  out  of  Ireland,  and  lost  all  those  lands  in 
the  north."— Carleton's  Thankful  Remembrance,  p.  1 68, 


as  abridged  and  quoted  by  Curry,  in  hb  Review  of  Uu 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  pp.  69-70.  MacNevin  (Confis- 
cation  of  Ulster,  p,  33,  note/,  repudiates  the  idea  that 
O'Cahan,  "who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  gentle- 
man, would  communicate  to  the  bishop  of  Derry  any 
information  which  could  injure  his  ally  and  friend, 
O'Neill;"  but  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Mechan,  when  speaking  of 
the  fate  of  Donald  Ballagh  O'Cahan  and  Nial  Garve 
O'Donncll,  both  of  whom  died  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
says— ''no  one  lamented  them,  not  even  those  who  em- 
ployed them  to  do  the  work  of  spies  and  delators,  for 
they  regarded  them  with  loathing  and  abhorrence,  as  they 
merited ;  so  true  is  the  oltl  proverb : — Proditores  etiam  iit 
quos  anteponunt  inviti  sunt  /"  in  plain  English — traitors 
are  despised  even  by  those  they  serve. " — Harts  of  Tyrant 
and  Tvrcottnel,  p.  32a 

**  Into  England. — The  author  is  here  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  the  date  of  bishop  Montgomery's  advancement 
to  the  sees  of  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  for  he  speaks 
as  if  he  had  received  the  appointment  at,  or  after,  the  date 
of  O'Doherty's  rebellion. 

s»  Ordaining  hands. — It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no 
account  of  bishop  Montgomery's  consecration  is  known  to 
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cause  his  residence  therein  and  watchful  unwearied  industry  mightily  advanced  the  British  Pro- 
testant plantations,  and  the  Bishop's  revenues  to  treble  the  value  he  found  them  at,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse  concerning  that  Lord  Bishop.  * 

And  here  I  must  make  a  large  stop  for  want  of  councilable  books,  and  the  first  Lord  Viscount 
Montgomery's  and  the  Bishop's  own  papers,  out  of  which  (if  by  me)  I  could  have  plentiful  memoires 
of  this  good  Bishop's  memorable  services  for  his  God,  King  and  country.  I  must  therefore  have 
leave  to  spare  fruitless  pains,  being  troubled  with  the  gout  I  take  him  where  I  find  him,  signing 
George  Medensis  to  a  deed  from  Sir  James  Hamilton  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  made  in  parcel, 
pursuant  to  Abcrcorn's  award,  dated  23d  May,  in  the  year  of  God,  1618,  as  aforesaid  ,n  and  after 
this,  for  want  of  the  said  books  and  papers,  I  can  say  little  of  his  transactions  for  the  publick,  but 
much  of  his  usefulness  in  the  plantation,  of  the  marriage  in  bestowing  his  daughter,  and  his  pro- 
moting Dr.  Ussher  to  succeed  him,  and  of  some  other  things  of  lesser  moment  relating  to  him. 
I  premise,  to  this  future  narrative  of  this  Right  Reverend  Father,  that  it  is  most  probable  he  was 
no  lazy  Bishop  nor  idle  patriot,  in  the  posts  he  held,  but  very  prudently  and  sincerely,  as  well  as 
piously,  active  in  business,  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness,  to  which  last  quality  he  had  no 
temptation,  as  being  a  widower*8  long  before  his  death,  and  having  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  to 


*  That  Lord  Bishop.— On  the  2 1st  July,  1609,  bishop 
Montgomery  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  (prepara- 
tory to  the  final  settlement  of  the  plantation)  to  find  what 
lands  had  escheated  in  the  six  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
Colcraine  (Deny),  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan, 
distinguishing  the  ecclesiastical  land*  from  the  lands  be- 
longing  to  the  crown.  The  result  of  bishop  Montgomery's 
exertions  was  that  the  king  adopted  almost  all  his  recom- 
mendations, and  had  them  carried  into  effect,  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  plantation  of  TVrry,  in  161 3, —ordaining 
that  all  ecclesiastical  lands  should  be  restored  to  their 
respective  sees  and  churches ;  that  all  lands  should  be 
deemed  ecclesiastical  from  which  bishops  had,  in  former 
times,  received  rents  and  pensions ;  and  that  compositions 
should  be  made  with  the  patentees  for  the  sites  of  cathedral 
churches,  and  the  residences  of  bishops  and  dignitaries.  The 
patentees  of  estates  were  to  receive  cnuivalcnt-s  provided 
ihey  compounded  freely;  otherwise,  they  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  patents,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  been 
deceived  in  his  grants.  All  its  former  possessions  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bishops  in  succession  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  appropriations,  and  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  tithes  connected  therewith.  Every 
proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a  parish,  with 
a  parochial  church  to  each,  and  each  incumbent,  in  addition 
to  his  tithes  and  duties,  had  glebe  lands  assigned  to  him, 
of  60,  90,  or  120  acres,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
parisli.  Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Wares  Works,  vol  i.,  p. 
285,  says : — "  There  is  but  one  parish  inUicdioccse  (of  Deny) 
that  wants  a  glebe,  which  is  Tcrmonaniungan,  nor  is  there 
one  sinecure  in  it ;  every  rectory  being  intire  with  the  cure 
annexed.  This  proceeded  from  the  care  and  piety  of  the 
bishops  succeeding  the  reformation,  who  were  extraordinary 
men.  Before  the  reformation  the  bishop  had  one-third  of 
the  tythes,  a  lay  person,  who  was  the  bishop's  farmer,  called 
an  Eirenaeh,  had  another,  and  the  third  was  allowed 
for  the  cure.    But  Bishop  Montgomery,  who  was  the  first 


bishop  after  the  reformation,  abolished  all  these,  and  gave 
the  whole  tythes  to  the  cure,  King  James  the  First  sup- 
porting and  forwarding  him  in  it"  During  Montgomery's 
exertions  as  a  commissioner  he  prepared  an  interesting 
report  on  the  Ancient  estates  of  the  hishopruks  of  Deny, 
A'a/ho,  ana"  Clogher,  including  a  notice  of  the  Present 
estate  of  the  Primaey  of  Armagh,  and  of  the  Bishoprkkt 
of  Derry,  Rapho,  and  Clougher,  and  of  Allmore,  m  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  within  the  kingdom  oj  Ireland,  with, 
eertayne  motions  unto  his  Matie  for  restoaring  the  sayd 
byshofrieks,  erecting  of  parish  churches,  and  seminaries  of 
learning  within  the  sayd  Province,  and  the  reasons  moving 
thereunto.  This  tract  has  been  printed  in  the  Ordnance 
Memoir  of  Londonderry,  pp.  49* — 54,  from  a  .VS.  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian  Library,  British  Museum. 

"  Year  1618  aforesaid. — See  p.  72,  supra.  At  the  time 
of  lord  Abercom's  award  in  1018,  Dr.  Montgomery  had. 
been  bishop  of  Mcath  and  Clogher,  nearly  eight  years. 
This  appointment  to  the  richer  see  of  Meath  with  Clogher 
was  made  on  the  24th  of  January,  1 610- 11,  and  in  express 
acknowledgment  of  the  bishop's  great  services  on  behalf 
of  the  church  in  Ulster.  The  language  of  the  patent  is 
"in  rccompence  of  the  great  charge  he  hath  sustained, 
in  attending,  by  our  appointment,  the  erection  and  settling 
of  the  bishopneks  and  churches  in  the  north,  which  he 
hath  effcctuallie  performed."  He  had  already  held  the 
bishoprick  of  Clogher  since  1605,  but  in  July  24,  l6ro,  to 
to  render  it  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Meath,  the  abbey  of  Clogher,  with  its  very  large 
revenues,  was  annexed.  See  King's  Letter,  12th  October, 
1614  (Calendar  of  Patent  A'ol/s,  Joe.  /.,  p.  275,  b. ).  On 
the  30th  September,  161 1,  the  king  issued  another  letter 
in  the  bishop's  favour,  whereby  the  impropriate  parsoKAgc 
of  Ix>ughsewdy,  otherwise  Ballymore.  was  annexed  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Meaih. — Calendar^  Patent  Rolls,  Jac.  I., 
p.  20 1,  k 

*  Being  a  widower.— In  1614,  Dr.  Ussher  married 
Phoebe,  daughter  of  Dr,  Luke  Challoner,  by 
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prefer";  yet  he  lived  with  great  hospitality,  gathering  little  or  nothing  but  what  he  employed  to 
religious  uses,  and  building  for  his  successor  Bishops,  and  in  charity  to  the  poor ;  and  I  must  be 
excused  for  my  prolixity  in  writing  (if  it  be  such)  of  this  very  eminent  Prelate,  who  left  behind  him 
no  male  or  other  issue  capable  to  transmit  to  after  ages  a  due  memory  of  his  pious  actions,  and  the 
precious  endowments  of  his  Heaven-born  generous  souL 

Now,  as  to  his  Lordship's  usefulness  in  advancing  the  British  plantation  in  those  three  north- 
ern dioceses,  the  footsteps  of  his  so  doing  are  yet  visible ;  so  that  I  need  but  tell  the  reader  that 
he  was  very  watchfull,  and  settled  intelligences  to  be  given  him  from  all  the  sea  ports  in  Donegal 
and  Fermanagh,  himself  mostly  residing  Deny  but  when  he  went  to  view  and  lease  the  Bishop's 
lands,  or  settle  preachers  in  parishes  (of  which  he  was  very  careful.)  The  ports  resorted  from 
Scotland  were  Deny,  Donegal,  and  Killybegs;  to  which  places  the  most  that  came  were  from 
Glagow,  Air,  Irwin,  Greenock,  and  Larggs,  and  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Braidstane ;  and  he 
ordered  so  that  the  masters  of  vessels  should,  before  disloading  their  cargo  (which  was  for  the  most 
part  meal  and  oats),  come  to  his  Lordship  with  a  list  of  their  seamen  and  passengers.  The  vessels 
stayed  not  for  a  market  He  was  their  merchant  and  encourager  to  traffick  in  those  parts,  and 
wrote  to  that  effect  (as  also  to  the  said  towns  wherein  he  was  much  acquainted  and  esteemed);  and 
had  proclamations  made  in  them  all,  at  how  easy  rents  he  would  set  his  church  lands,  which  drew 
hither  many  families ;»  among  whom  one  Hugh  Montgomery,  his  kinsman,  a  master  of  a  vessel, 
and  also  owner,  was  one  who  brought  his  wife,  children,  and  effects,  and  were  settled  in  Deny- 
broshf«"  near  Enniskillen,  where  his  son,  Mr.  Nich.  (ray  long  and  frequent  acquaintance)  aged  above 


obtained  large  means.  His  wife  died  soon  after  the  birth 
of  their  first  and  only  child,  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth. 
This  daughter  was  married  to  sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  of 
Shotover  House,  near  Oxford.  Her  grandson,  lieutenant- 
general  James  Tyrrell,  soon  before  his  death  in  1742, 
bequeathed  the  Shotover  estate  to  his  kinsman,  Augustus 
Schutt,  esq. — Dr.  Ellington's  Life  of  Usskcr,  p.  38. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  1662,  sir  Paul  Davys,  knight, 
his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state,  "  moved  the 
boose  in  the  behalf  of  the  most  reverend  father  in  Cod, 
lames,  late  lord  primate  of  all  Ireland,  deceased,  who,  for 
his  eminent  piety  and  profound  learning,  was  famous  all 
over  Christendom,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  His  sovereign  most 
memorable;  that  his  sufferings,  by  the  rebellion  in  this 
kingdom,  and  by  the  late  usurpers,  were  such,  as  that  he 
could  make  no  provision  for  his  only  child,  from  whom 
hath  sprung  a  numerous  issue;  for  which,  and  many  more 
reasons  urged  by  the  said  sir  Paul  Davys,  he  desired,  that 
this  house  would  deliver  over  to  posterity  a  testimony  of 
the  respect  they  bore  to  that  most  pious  and  learned  pre- 
late, by  conferring  on  his  daughter,  the  lady  Terrill,  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  such  lands 
as  are  forfeited  and  formerly  paid  chiefry  to  the  church  not 
being  set  out  to  adventurers  and  soldiers."  Ou  the  27th 
of  June  the  house  appointed  a  committee  of  its  members 
to  "attend  upon  the  right  honourable  the  lord-,  justices, 
and  signify  to  their  lordships,  that  it  is  the  humble  de- 
sire of  this  house,  that  their  lordships  and  the  council 
would  be  pleased  to  transmit  to  his  majesty,  in  due  form,  a 
bill,  for  granting  unto  Llualwth  lady  Terrill,  the  sole 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  said  late  lord  archbishop  of 


Armagh,  who  is  the  wife  of  sir  Timothy  Terrill,  knight, 
a  great  sufferer  for  his  loyalty  to  his  majesty  and  his 
royal  father,  so  much  forfeited  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  lately  held  in  fee,  or  which  paid  chiefriea 
to  the  church  in  this  kingdom,  and  not  already  disposed 
of  to  adventurers  or  soldiers,  as  are  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum;  to 
have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  lady  Terrill,  her  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever. — Commons  Journals,  voL  ii.,  pp. 

»  Hither  many  families. — In  the  Calendar  of  Patent 
Rolls  of  James  /.,  pp.  306,  307,  339,  the  reader  will  find 
the  names  of  many  persons  who,  in  1616  and  1617,  ob- 
tained letters  of  denization  as  settlers  in  the  counties  of 
Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and  several  of  whom 
were  doubtless  encouraged  to  leave  Scotland  through  the 
inducements  held  out  by  bishop  Montgomery. 

40  in  Dcrrybrosh. — This  name  is  now  written  Derry- 
brusk,  from  the  Irish  Doire-Brosgautk.  There  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  reference  to  this  place  in  O' Daly's  satirical 
poem  entitled  the  Tribes  of  Ireland : — 

"  Al  Doiir-Bro<gaidh.  which  Cod  has  not  W cased, 
Starvation  U  ever  hatching  in  the  Church  ; 
A  thin  cake,  like  the  fins  of  a  fish, 
And  like  the  c£g  of  a  blackbird  1  got  on  a  dub. 

The  following  versified  paraphrase  of  the  passage  has  been 
made  by  James  Clarence  Mangan: — 

"  Derryhniaka's  bald  lands  the  good  God  had  not  blessed. 
They've  tieen  waited  and  withered  by  (amine  and  pest : 
My  bread  there  was  thin  as  the  nnd  of  a  heo  egg. 
And  my  dure  was  a  butter  ball,  small  as  a  wren  egg." 
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85  years,41  now  lives  in  sound  memory,  and  is  a  rational  man,  whose  help  I  now  want,  to  recount 
particulars  of  that  Bishop's  proceedings  in  that  country,  whilst  his  Lordship  stayed  there ;  which 
was,  at  least,  till  near  Ao.  16 18  aforesaid,  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Meath.«» 

One  other  Montgomery,  named  Alexander  (a  minister),  his  Lordship  settled  near  Deny.  He 
was  prebend  of  ditto/*  and  he  lived  till  about  1658;  of  whose,  and  the  aforesaid  Nich.  their  sons, 


In  a  note,  Dr.  O'Donovmn  states  that  Derrybrusk  "is  the 
present  name  of  a  celebrated  church  near  Enniskillen,  in 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  of  which  the  family  of  Mac- 
Gillachoisgle  (now  Cosgrove)  were  Herenachs  or  hereditary 
wardens.  See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  nnder  the 
name  of  Air  auk  Brasgu,  at  the  years  1384,  1482,  1484, 
1487,  l$o6,  and  1514,  In  the  Annals  of  Ulsttr,  which 
were  compiled  in  Fermanagh,  it  is  called  by  both  names, 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  words  Doirt  and 
Airtaeh  are  synonymous,  meaning  roboretum,  a  place  of 
oaks."— O' Daly's  Tribes  of  Inland,  pp.  54,  55,  93. 

**  Above  85  years. — Scottish  genealogists  represent  this 
Hugh  Montgomery,  father  of  Nicholas,  as  fourth  son  of 
Adam  Montgomery  of  Braidstanc,  who  died  in  1576.  If 
so,  Hugh,  who  settled  near  Enniskillen,  was  uncle  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  first  viscount  Aids.— See  I'atcrson, 
Parishes  and  Families  oj  Ayrshire.  voL  i.,  p.  230.  Of  Hugh 
Montgomery  and  his  son  Nicholas,  the  author  has  a  more 
lengthened  notice  when  he  writes,  in  his-conclnding  me- 
moirs, of  several  families  of  the  surname  of  Montgomery. 

**  Bishop  of  Meath.— The  author  here  exhibits  his 
«« want  of  councilable  books,"  for  he  is  evidently  uncertain 
as  to  the  time  of  the  bishop's  translation  from  Deny  to 
Meath.  This  uncertainty  may  have  arisen  to  some  extent 
from  the  fact  that  although  the  bishop  was  designate  to  the 
see  of  Meath  in  1610,  be  retained  the  see  of  Clogher  in 
com  men  dam,  with  that  of  Meath  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  Scotch  settlers  were,  no  doubt,  coming  to  his 
lands  in  Fermanagh  so  late  as  1618. 

*>  Prebend  of  ditto.-* The  word  ditto  in  this  sentence  is  a 
ridiculous  misprint  (or  misconception)  for  Do,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  county  of  Donegal. 
The  author  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  always  spelled 
this  name  Do,  as  appears  from  the  original  MS.  still  pre- 
served, of  his  memoirs  of  2fa//^a,fi?u'n,andsomcotherfami- 
lies  of  the  Montgomery*.  In  a  deed  of  sale,  loth  March, 
1613,  from  sir  Richard  Hingley  to  John  Sandford  of  Castle- 
doe,  the  castle  of  Aghadoe,  otherwise  Castle  Tuogh,  is  ex- 
cepted. The  castle,  bawn,  and  precincts  of  Castledoe, 
granted,  7th  March,  in  Jac.  I.,  to  Sir  John  Davys. — 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Jac.  I.,  p.  268.  On  the  31st 
December  in  the  same  year,  sir  John  Davis  knight, 
attorney-general,  sold  to  John  Sandford  the  castle  and 
curtilage  of  Castledoe,  with  the  precinct  thereof.  — 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  James  I.,  p.  293.  The 
spelling  in  the  patent,  castle  tuogh,  preserves  the  Irish 
form  tuath.  In  O'Mellan's  Irish  MS,  Journal  of  the 
Wars,  Castle  Doc  is  twice  correctly  written  catslen  na 
d- tuath,  the  d  eclipsing  the  /  in  tuath  and  making  it 
sound  like  duath  or  doe.  The  ancient  Tuath  Bladhach  is 
now  Tuath,  anglicised  Doe,  "a  well-known  district  in  the 
north  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrennan,  situated  between  the 
quarters  of  Cloghineely  and  Sheephaven." — Sec  O'  Dono- 
van's Four  Masters,  A.D.  1515,  p.  1332,  O'Donovan's 
edidon  of  Irish  Topographical  Poems,  p.  xxxi.  Castledoe 
is  a  townland  of  221  acres,  in  the  parish  of  Clondahorka, 


at  the  head  of  Sheepshaven  (Ord.  Surv.,  sheet  26.)  The 
monastery  of  Ballymaequinadoe  was  situated  in  the  same 
parish.    Two  quarters  of  land  belonged  to  the  late  abbey 
of  Bally  MSwyne  Odoe,  beside  Doe  castle.    Ulster  Inqs., 
Appendix,  Donegal,  Inq.  1609.    The  burial  ground  of  the 
Franciscan  friary  of  Ballymacsvryneodoe  is  a  Tittle  south  of 
the  casde  in  the  townland  of  Castledoe.    The  ancient  dis- 
trict, situated  opposite  the  island  of  Tory,  was  known  as 
Tuatha  Toraighe.   Of  this  territory  Moyler  Murough  Mac 
Swyndoe  was  chief,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  also  chief  leader  of  O'Donnell's  gallon-glasses. 
See  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Society,  p.  298.    Doe  was  the 
landing-placeof  Owen  Roc  O'Neill.on  his  coming  to  Ireland 
in  1642.    "  It  is  a  lofty  round  tower,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  on  the  northern  coast  of  Donegal,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  small  bay  or  estuary.    It  is  in  perfect  preservation  (1865) 
and  is  inhabited  to  the  present  moment    It  contains  seve- 
ral good  rooms,  especially  a  banqueting-hall,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  is  grand  and  extensive.    Up  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  held  by  the  MacSwines.    After  the  rebel- 
lion of  sir  Cahir  (O'Doherty),  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
captain  Harte  of  Culmore,  and  is,  at  the  present  date, 
the  property  of  lieutenant  Harte,  R.N.,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  governor  of  Culmore."— Meehan,  Earls 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrtonnel,  p.   502.     Mr.  Alexander 
Montgomery,   to  whom  the  author  briefly  refers  in 
the  text,  was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  Hes- 
silheid branch  of  the  Montgomery  family,  and  James 
Paterson,  esq. ,  author  of  the  Account  of  the  Parishes  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Montgomery,  the  well-known  Scottish  poet. 
The  following  are  Mr.  l'aterson's  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion:— "A  trial  for  witchcraft  took  place  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  1622.    Margaret  Wallace  was 
accused  of  having  consulted  the  late  Christtane  Grahame, 
a  notorious  witch,  for  various  purposes;  and  a  somewhat 
voluminous  charge  was  made  against  her,  amongst  other 
things  for  having  bewitched  the  child  of  Alexander 
Valunce,  burgess  of  Glasgow,  and  Margaret  Montgomery, 
his  spouse.    "Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,"  brother  of 
Mrs.  Vallancc,  had  been  called  as  a  witness  regarding  the 
trouble  of  the  child,  but  he  absented  himself  on  the  ground 
of  sickness,  and  forwarded  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  In 
the  pleadings  it  was  urged  specially  that  'his  (Mr.  Alex- 
anders) deposition  could  nocht  have  been  ressuavit  gif  he 
had  corapeirit,  becaus  it  wald  haife  bene  objictit  comrair 
him,  that  he  and  Margaret  Montgomerie  (Mrs  Vallance) 
are  brother  bairns  of  the  hous  of  Hessilheid,  quhais  dochter 
is  allegit  to  haif  bene  witchit.'    Now,  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  the  expression  'brother  bairns'  could  apply, 
save  to  the  children  of  captain  Alexander  Montgomery, 
whose  elder  brother,  John,  succeeded  to  the  family  estate 
of  Hessilheid.    True,  when  the  trial  took  place,  Robert 
the  grand-nephew  of  the  poet  was  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty; but  the  passage  does  not  state  the  precise  relation- 
ship of  the  parties;  it  merely  says  that  they  were  brother 
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I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  before  this  be  done.  Thus,  by  the  Bishop  George's  industry,  in  a 
few  years,  the  plantation  was  forwarded,  and  Church  revenues  encreased  greatly.  I  was  credibly 
told,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  planters  on  Church  lands,  he  obtained  the  King's  orders  to  the 
Governors,  and  an  act  of  council  thereon,  that  all  the  leases  he  made  (which  were  for  31  years) 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  planters  or  their  posterity,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  but  re- 
newed to  them  as  they  held  the  same,  they  paying  their  Bishop  one  year's  rent  for  a  renewal  of 
their  lease,  to  the  other  3 1  years,  which  was  a  very  encouraging  certainty  for  planters ;  but  the 
Parliament  since  that  time  have  taken  other  measures  more  for  Bishops*  than  tenants'  profits. 

In  or  about  this  first  (or  rather  second)  visitation  of  the  said  diocess,  his  Lordship  married  the 
Lord  Brabason's  daughter,"  by  whom  he  had  divers  children,  none  surviving  him  except  Nicholas, 
Lord  Baron  of  Howth/5  his  Lady,  with  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  portion  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  a  round  sum  in  those  days. 


bairns  of  the  hous  of  Hessilheid,  and  there  are  no  others  in 
the  pedigree  of  that  family  to  whom  such  a  reference  could 
be  made  but  to  the  brothers,  jfohn  and  Alexander. 
In  1617,  they  (Alex.  Vallance  and  Margaret  Montgomerie) 
bad  a  son  baptised  Robert,  at  whose  baptism  one  of  the 
godfathers  was  Mr.  Robert  Montgomene  for  whom  the 
child  was  no  doubt  called.  This  Mr.  Robert  must  have 
tjcen  the  minister  of  Symington,  who  surrendered  the 
archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in  1587.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Captain  Montgomery.  There  was  indeed  only 
one  other  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  described  in  his  latter 
will,  which  is  recorded  4th  April,  161 1,  as  'Sumtyme 
minister  at  Stewart oun.'  It  therefore  could  not  be  this 
Mr.  Robert.  Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,  brother  of 
Mrs.  Vallance,  was  no  doubt  the  same  party  who  after- 
wards became  'prebend  of  Da*  That  his  father,  Captain 
Alexander  Montgomery,  was  an  Episcopalian  is  to  be 
presumed  from  his  being  a  courtier  of  Tames  VI.,  and 
from  his  intimacy  with  'Bishop  Beaton  (archbishop  of 
Glasgow  from  1552  to  1560,  ana  again  from  159&  to  his 
death  in  1 603):  hence  the  fact  of  his  son  being  also  an 
Episcopalian,  *  prebend  of  Do. '  He  had  every  inducement 
to  go  to  Ireland.  The  viscount  of  Ardes  was  his  cousin 
hv  the  mother's  side    and  the  houses  of  Br.inl-.lanc  and 

had  be  reason  to  complain  of  the  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  viscount  (not  from  the  viscount,  but  from  the 
viscounts'  brother,  George  Montgomery,  bishop  of  Derry, 
Raphoe,  and  Clogher).  These  facts  are  confirmed  by 
the  Hessilheid  arms,  which,  as  given  in  Pom's  MSS., 
Advocates'  Library,  are — 'Azure,  two  lances  of  tourna- 
ment, proper,  between  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or,  and  in  the 
chief  point  an  annulet,  or,  stoned,  azure,  with  an  indenta- 
tion in  the  side  of  the  shield,  on  the  dexter  side.'  The 
arms  of  the  poet,  he  being  a  younger  son,  were  slightly 
different — two  lances,  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  in  chiefTand 
three  annulets  in  base,  which  he  and  his  family  seem  to 
have  cherished.  They  are  found  on  a  tombstone  at  Do 
where  Mr.  Alexander  was  prebend,  united  in  a  shield  with 
those  of  the  Conynghams,  now  marquis  of  Conyngham, 
descended  from  the  earls  of  Glencaime,  together  with  this 
inscription :— 1  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Margaret  Montgomery, 
alms  Conningham,  who  teas  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery; uht  deceased  the  18  of  June,  Anno  Domeni  1675.' 


Margaret  had  thus  outlived  her  husband  seventeen  years, 
.  .  .  It  will  thus  appear  that  there  are  substantial 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  house  of  Hessilheid  is  still 
represented  by  the  descendants  of  the  author  of  the 
Cherrie  and  Ike  Sloe." — Notes  and  Queries,  number  for 
January  4,  i860,  p.  6.  There  is  no  prebend  of  Do  in 
Kaphoe  diocese,  but  Do  is  in  the  parish  of  Clondahorka, 
which,  though  in  the  gift  of  Trimjy  College,  Dublin,  is 
prcbendal.  Alexander  Montgomery,  M.  A. ,  was  instituted 
April,  29,  1661.— Cotton,  Fasti.  Mb.,  vol  iiL,  p.  371. 

44  Lard  Brabason's  daughter. — This  lady  was  daughter 
of  Edward  Brabazon,  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in 
1616  as  baron  Brabazon  of  Ardee,  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  well-known  sir  William  Brabazon,  who  held  the  ap- 
pointments of  vice-treasurer  and  general  receiver  of  Ire- 
land, from  1534  until  the  time  of  his  decease  in  1553. 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  when  chronicling  the  events  of  the  last- 
mentioned  years,  says: — "Which  year  was  unhappy,  not 
only  by  the  civil  dissensions  in  Ulster,  between  the  carl 
of  Tyrone  and  his  son  Shane  O'Neile,  and  by  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  but  also  by  the  death  of  sir  Willian  Brabazon, 
who  died  in  July,  and  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  men  to 
the  English  interest  that  had  appeared  in  Ireland,  from  the 
conquest  to  that  day."— History  of  Ireland,  voL  L,  p.  393. 
His  grandson,  the  second  lord  Brabazon,  was  created  earl 
of  Meath  in  1627.  Elizabeth  Brabazon,  wife  of  bishop 
Montgomery,  remarried,  after  his  death  in  1630,  with  sir 
John  Brereton,  and  died  in  1639.—  Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ire- 
land, edited  by  Archdall,  vol  i.,  p.  374.  This  lady's 
marriage  with  bishop  Montgomery  took  place  during  the 
interval  between  his  appointment  to  the  sees  of  Derry, 
Raphoe,  and  Clogher  in  1605,  and  his  going  to  reside 
permanently  at  Derry  in  the  spring  of  1607.  She  probably 
felt  that  she  had  come  to  Ulster  rather  soon,  as  the  re- 
bellion of  sir  Cahir  O'Doherty  broke  forth  shortly  after 
her  arrival.  She  was  carried  off  by  the  insurgents  from 
her  residence  in  Derry,  and  sent  under  escort  to  Burt 
Castle,  where  she  remained  until  liberated  by  general 
Wingtield,  and  restored  to  her  husband. 

«  Nicholas  Lord  Baron  llowth. — This  marriage  took 
place  in  1615.  Bishop  Montgomery's  son-in-law  was 
Nicholas  St.  Lawrence,  the  23rd  baron  Howth.  Jane 
Montgomery's  lord  died  in  1643,  and  she  died  in  1678, 
leaving  three  sou,  Adam,  Nicholas,  and  William; 
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You  have  heard  that  23d  May,  1618,  his  Lordship  signs  Med  en  sis  as  witness  to  a  deed  of 
lands  made  to  his  brother,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery.  About  this  time  (or  how  soon  after  his  trans- 
lation from  Deny  to  Meath  I  know  not)  he  erected  a  Bishop's  house  at  ArdbrackuV6  near  Navan/' 
and  repaired  the  church  near  it,  which  was  without  a  roof  Ao.  1667,  and  therein  built  a  vault  for  a 
burinJ-nlace  of  his  wife  and  children  who  died  some  years  before  himself.  I  have  seen  the  mo- 
nument<8  and  took  the  figure  off  it  with  a  black  lead  pen ;  it  had  (under  an  open  arch)  on  it,  divers 
stone  figures  carved  out  from  the  table  stones,  where  the  inscriptions  were  engraven  representing; 
his  Lordship's  wife  and  the  children  kneeling  one  behind  the  other,  with  the  palms  of  their  hands 


and  four  daughters,  Susanna,  Frances,  Elizabeth,  and 
Margaret.  The  second  daughter,  Frances,  became  the 
third  wife  of  her  kinsman,  sir  James  Montgomery  of  Rose- 
mount,  in  the  Ards. — Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall, 
voL  ill,  p.  201. 

*  At  Ardbrarkin.—Th\i  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by 
dean  Butler  in  his  Notices  of  the  Castle  and  Ecclesiastical 
Buildings  of  Trim,  although  he  refers  to  Ardbraccan  fre- 
quently. 

v  Near  Navan. — This  was  the  seat  of  the  episcopal 
residence  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  date 
1667  (given  in  the  text  as  the  year  in  which  bishop 
Montgomery  repaired  Navan  church)  is  a  misprint  for 
1617. 

**  Ikave  seen  the  menmment.—Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author's  "draft"  of  this  much  criticised  monument  is  lost. 
When  William  Montgomery  examined  it  {probably 
between  the  years  1680  and  1700),  the  inscriptions  were 
"much  defaced,"  but  he  certainly  had  not  then  observed 
those  incongruities  or  absurdities  of  design  which  have 
since  so  excited  the  choler  of  other  and  much  less  compet- 
ent critics.  In  1813,  the  Rev.  Richard  Moore,  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Ardbraccan,  assisted  by  his  curate,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Toomey,  wrote  a  Statistical  Acamntoi  the  parish. 
The  following  is  their  notice  of  this  tomb,  extracted  from 
Mason's  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,  vol  i. ,  pp.  89— 01 ; — 
' '  Bishop  Montgomery's  monument  is  in  the  churchyard 
also.  The  figures  carved  thereon,  representing  the 
bishop,  his  wife  and  daughter,  are  some  of  the  rudest 
productions  of  the  chisel  that  can  be  well  conceived. 
Underneath  these  figures  on  the  pedestal  are  the  words 
surges,  morieris,  juduaberis,  and  in  this  order.  Over  them 
is  a  Latin  inscription,  purporting  that  the  monument, 
having  suffered  from  the  devastations  of  time,  or,  rather, 
sacrilegious  hands,  was  repaired  in  the  year  1750,  and 
that  the  bishop,  who  wasof  the  house  of  Eglington,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  in  1610,  and  died  in  1620.  The  original 
inscription,  which  is  on  the  east  side,  written  as  on  two 
opposite  pages  of  a  book,  is  to  the  following  purpose: — 
Deo  et  Efiscopo  Midensi  posuit  Georgiut  Montgomerius 
Scoto-Britannus  divina  previdentia  Episeopus  Mtdensis  et 
Chgherensis,  cetatis  sua  51.  On  this  side  is  a  bust,  with 
three  plumes  surmounted  by  a  mitre,  and  over  the  mitre  is 
a  cup,  with  the  figure  of  the  sacramental  bread  or  wafer  used 
in  the  church  of  Rome ;  underneath  the  bust  are  two  swords, 
laid  across,  interspersed  with  fleurs-de-lis,  and  under  all, 
'1614.'  Onthewcstside  is  an  angel  sounding  a  trumpet,  and 
a  shield  with  armorial  bearings,  and  the  motto  non  ncbis 
nati;  underneath  these  is  the  legend  'repose'  S.  M.  (Sarah 
Montgomery,  the  bishop's  wife).  The  shield  it  oa  this 


side  also  surmounted  by  a  cup,  and  the  figure  of  the  sacra- 
mental bread  used  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  original 
inscription,  if  written  with  any  precision,  shews  either  the 
low  estate  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  at  that  time  in  Ireland, 
when  for  the  suoport  of  one  bishop  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  unite  two  of  the  richest  sees,  or  that  the  pussillani- 
mous  and  pedantic  James  indulged  in  Ireland  also  bis 
passion  for  accumulating  favours  on  favourites.  The 
figure  of  the  sacramental  bread,  used  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
is  a  device  so  unfit  for  the  monument  of  a  protestant  bishop, 
that  it  leaves  room  to  conjecture  that  the  repairing  of  the 
monument  fell  into  the  hands  of  unskilful  persons,  and 
that  part  of  the  monuments  of  bishops  who  lived  before  the 
Reformation  was  added  to  this  monument.  The  manner 
in  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  fitted  to  the  other  parts, 
seems  to  countenance  this  conjecture.  It  also  derives 
additional  support  from  an  inscription  surrounding  the  cup, 
&c,  carved  in  a  different  character  (which  we  could  not 
decipher)  from  that  in  which  the  inscription  given  above 
is  written.  Supposing,  however,  these  devices,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  monument  as  it  originally  stood,  it  affords  a 
demonstrative  proof,  that  the  Reformation,  in  the  genuine 
spirit  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  was  not  at  that  time  es- 
tablished in  Ireland."  The  following  passage  from  CoL 
F.  O.  Montgomery's  MS,  nates,  in  reference  to  the 
bishop's  monument  will  explain  the  heraldic  emblems 
which  puzzled  the  two  rev.  critics  abovenamed :—"  The 
bust  with  three  plumes  must  be  an  heraldic  helmet,  cc 
perhaps  more  likely  an  armed  hand  holding  a  fleur-de-lys, 
which  was  bishop  Montgomery's  proper  crest ;  and  the  so- 
called  '  cup'  with  the  '  wafer'  noth  mg  else  than  the  crescent — 
the  heraldic  distinction  of  a  second  brother,  with  the  fur- 
ther heraldic  distinction  on  it  for  a  second  or  third  house, 
which  he  (the  critic)  calls  a '  wafer. '  The  two  swords  and 
fleurs-de-lys  are  clearly  the  arms  of  Braidstane  (see  1st 
edit  of  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  p.  90  ;  Ulster  Joum.  of 
A  rehaology,  voL  ix. ,  p.  392,  and  Narrative  of  Granskeogh  L 
If  this  suggestion  of  mine  be  correct,  it  disposes  of  a '  popish 
device'  on  a  protestant  bishop's  monument.  If  rudely  cut, 
or  much  worn  by  time,  the  writer  may  easily  have  taken  an 
armed  band  for  a  '  bust,'— as,  strange  enough,  Harris  does 
for  a  helmet  At  p.  5  8,  speaking  of  the  market  cross  at  New- 
townards,  he  (Harris)  says:— 'a  helmet  within  the  horns  of 
a  \  moon  with  a  fleur-de-lys  upon  it ;'  what  he  alluded  to  is 
nothing  else  than  the  Braidstane  crest,  an  armed  hand 
holding  a  fleur-de-lys  with  an  heraldic  crescent  under  it  as 
may  be  seen  to  this  day."  A  writer  in  the  Parliamentary 
Gazetteer,  following  the  guidance  of  the  authors  of  the 
Statistical  Account,  speaks  of  this  monument  as  "strongly 
fixing  attention  by  its  mere  element  of  pretension,  bar- 
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and  my  draft  thereof 


chins,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  monument,  were  much  defaced, 
is  (to  my  grief)  lost 


barousncss,  and  absurdity  1"  So  much  for  blundering 
critics.  The  monument  was  repaired  in  1 750,  and  now 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

Hoc  monurnentum  olim  memoris  is  era  rum  Revtrendi  admodum 
Georgii  Mount  go  men,  Eptvcopi  Midenm,  ex  illustri  cotnitu  Eglin- 
toouo  stirpc  onuodt  (tub  quo  ctiam  uxor  ejus  el  61  ia  suprecnum  diem 
)  injuria  teatporum  col  Upturn  teu  potiai  ucrilcgi*  Bui- 

i~"JLD.  u&QClT*'**  *PUd  °°*  1 


DignUsimut  hie  Pranul  ad  hanc  wdem  (cui  plurima  ex  munifi. 

-I.  MdCX.    Obiu  KaJ. 


Februarii,  A.D. 

— Cotton,  Fasti  J/ii,,  voL  hi.,  p.  118.  In  this  tomb 
two  prelates  have  since  been  interred  —  the  learned 
Pocockc  and  bishop  O'fieime.  See  dean  Butler's  Notita 
of  tfu  CastUt  and  Eeclakutkal  Buildingi  of  Trim, 
P.  '75- 
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chapter  VII. 

0W  let  us  recur  to  Ao.  1618,  and  soon  after  it  we  find  his  Lordship  in  Westminster,  where 
he  departed  this  life  Ao.  1621,  or  beginning  1622. 1  I  touched  the  grudge  some  lay  lords 
and  others  had  against  him,  and  it  seems  their  animosity  arose  from  his  hindering  them  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  sacriledgious  acquests,  not  suffering  the  Church  to  be  despoiled  of  her  rights, 
nor  the  King's  goodness  to  be  overreached  and  abused  by  their  misinformations.  For  thus  it  was, 
via. — Dr.  Ussher,  for  his  printed  books  against  the  Popish  religion,  and  other  divinity  tracts,  and 
for  his  printed  disputations  against  MaCoon,1  the  learned  Jesuit,  was  had  in  great  esteem  by  the 
University  at  Dublin  j  they  having,  for  those  actions  and  his  wonderful  learning,  given  him  a  degree 
for  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  s  when  he  had  but  newly  passed  the  years  of  age  which  the  canons  require 
should  be  elapsed,  before  a  man  can  be  regularly  admitted  to  full  orders  of  Priesthood ;  but  they 
took  not  ordinary  rules  with  him  whom  they  found  God  had  highly  honoured  with  such  extraor- 
dinary gifts  and  graces  as  he  had  by  the  divine  bounty  bestowed  on  him,  for  the  future  particular 
welfare  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  universal  good  of  all  true  Christians. 

This  said  University,  this  dear  alma  mater,  as  he  was  its  humilis  alumnus,  did  moreover  get 
some  Lords  of  the  Council  and  other  Officers  of  State  to  write  letters  of  recommendation*  to  their 
correspondents  at  Court,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Ussher  (unsolicited  by  him,  who  was  contented  enough 


•  Beginning  1622. — Lodge  (Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited 
by  Arcndall,  vol  i,  p.  274,)  gives  1620  as  the  date  of  the 
bishop's  death;  and  whoever  repaired  his  tomb  in  1750 
adopts  the  same  date. 

•  AfaCoon. — MaCoon  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  Malone, 
William  Malonc  was  born  at  Dublin,  about  1586,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  when  he  was  only 
ao  yean  of  age.   He  spent  a  small  portion  of  his  youth  in 
Portugal  and  at  Rome, and  was  subsequently  appointed  rector 
of  the  Irish  College  of  St  Isidore  (a  Franciscan  house),  at 
the  latter  place.  He  became  eventually  superior  of  the  whole 
mission  of  Jesuits,  and,  as  such,  excited  the  suspicions  o(  the 
Irish  government.  He  escaped  from  prison  in  this  country 
and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  (659,  rector  of  the  British 
college  at  Seville.    The  ccntroversy  between  Ussher  and 
Malone  excited  general  interest  at  the  time,  and  drew  forth 
much  learned  matter  from  the  immense  stores  that  the 
former  had  always  at  hand.    Allegambc  represents  Ussher 
as  the  challenger  on  this  occasion,  adding  that  Malonc 
"drew  his  pen  and  put  the  prelate  to  silence."    But  the 
fact  is  that  Malone  was  the  challenger,  he  having  published 
a  paper  entitled  The  Jesuit:  Challenge,  in  which  he  de- 
manded answers  to  a  scries  of  questions  arising  out  of  the 
controversy  between  the  two  churches.    This  challenge 
Ussher  took  up,  publishing,  in  1625,  An  answer  to  et 
challenge  made  iy  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland.     Wherein  tkt  judg- 
ment of  Antiquity,  in  the  points  questioned,  it  truly  delivered, 


and  the  novelty  of  the  now  Romish  Doctrine  plainly  dis- 
covered. This  answer  extends  to  596  octavo  pages,  and 
occupies  the  whole  third  volume  of  Ussher's  works,  in 
Dr.  Ellington's  edition.  In  1627,  Malone  published  at 
Douay,  in  quarto,  A  reply  to  Dr.  Ussher's  Answer  about 
the  judgment  of  Antiquity  concerning  the  Romish  Religion, 
This  reply  was  reprinted  in  1628,  and  called  forth  re- 
joinders from  Drs.  Hoylc,  Synge,  and  Puttock,  but  Ussher 
did  not  notice  Malone  further.  See  Ware's  Writert  of 
Ireland,  edited  by  Harris,  p.  13a  See  also  Ellington  s 
Lsfe  of  Ussher,  p.  64. 

*  Dot  tor  of  Divinity. — Ussher  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  he  was  not  D.  D.  till 
1612,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  The  answer  to 
The  Jesuifs  Challenge  was  not  printed  till  he  was  bishop 
of  Meath,  and  forty-five  years  of  age. 

«  Letters  of  recommendation.— -Ussher  was  suspected  by 
many  of  a  leaning  towards  Puritanism,  and  on  his  visits  to 
London,  he  earned  letters  from  some  of  his  friends  ex- 
onerating him  from  this  suspicion.  In  1612,  his  old 
teacher,  James  Hamilton,  wrote  one  such  letter  with 
Ussher,  to  sir  James  Scmphill,  in  which  he  says: — "Clear 
them  (Ussher  and  Challoner)  to  his  Ma«»«.  that  they  ar  not 
puritants,  but  they  have  dignitaric^hips  and  prebends  in 
the  cathedral  churches  here."— McCrie's  Life  of  Andrew 
Melville,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292,  note.  The  recommendatory 
letter  to  which  our  author  refers  in  the  text,  as  having 
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with  the  livings  he  then  had,5  being  unmarried),  that  he  might  be  parson  of  Trim.  Every  step  in 
this  business  and  of  the  Doctor's  speedy  coming  over,  and  of  the  house  he  was  to  lodge  in,  was  soon 
known  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  being  settled  in  England,  long  before  the 
Queen  died,  never  would  want  exact  intelligences  (the  best  rudder  and  wind  by  which  Statesmen 
steer  their  courses,  according  to  the  old  verified  axiom — Vigilantibus  et  non  dormitntibus  sanciunt 
Leges)  ;  for  the  Doctor  was  not  an  hour  or  a  little  more  alighted  from  his  horse  at  his  inn)  where  he 
intended  to  stay  incognito  all  next  day,  to  rest  himself,  after  his  wcarysomc  journey,  and  till  he  had 
got  new  habits,  according  to  the  English  clergy  made) ;  but  fresh  news  thereof  came  to  the  Bishop, 
who  sent  his  Gentleman  to  the  Doctor  with  positive  request  that  he  should  come  forthwith  to  his 
Lordship  in  his  company,  for  the  Bishop  stayed  in  his  lodgings  to  receive  him,  and  this  present 
visit  the  Doctor  must  not  omit,  unless  he  desired  to  return  rtittfeda.  Upon  this  strict  message,  the 
Doctor  caused  his  clothes  to  be  brushed,  and  went  (like  Nit  odemus)  when  it  was  night  with  the 
Gentleman  to  the  Bishop,  when  after  caresings  salutation  and  a  glass  of  wine,  they  sat  down 
together,  to  do  which  the  Bishop  found  some  difficulty  from  the  Doctor's  native  humility,  and  from 
the  great  deference  he  had  for  the  Bishop.  This  being  overcome,  the  Bishop  began  thus  as  follow- 
eth,  viz. — Doctor,  I  know  very  well  your  errand,  and  how  unexpectedly  and  unwillingly  too  you 
were  engaged  in  it,  because  you  had  not  first  obtained  my  leave  to  move  in  y*  suit,  and  that  you  are 
not  recommended  by  any  letter  to  me  ;  and  here  the  Bishop  mentioned  all  the  persons  from 
whom  and  to  whom  the  recommendatory  epistles  (as  St.  Paul  calls  such  like  letters)6  were  written 
and  the  time  he  received  them,  and  the  time  he  hastened  away  with  them,  when  he  landed,  at  what 
inn  he  was  advised  to  alight  from  his  horses  (which  he  was  to  have  at  his  arrival  in  England),  and 
how  his  Lordship  had  laid  watch  to  send  him  immediate  notice  when  he  should  come  to  the  inn, 
he  was  advised  to,  and  here  his  Lordship  held  his  tongue.  This  harangue  would  have  amazed  any 
young  man,  but  the  Doc  tor,  who  knew  there  was  no  familiar  demon  or  other  spirit  that  ministered 
that  intelligence,  but  only  the  Bishop's  watchfulness  for  his  care  of  his  diocess,  had  procured  his 
Lordship  that  wonderful  information,  in  so  many  points,  which  were  carried  on  with  all  the  secrecy 
that  might  And  now  the  Doctor  being  mute  awhile,  admiring  the  Bishop's  conduct,  he  rose  from 
his  chair  and  began  to  apologize  for  consenting  to  meddle  in  that  business,  before  he  applied  him- 
self therein  to  his  Lordship,  and  had  his  allowance  thereunto  ;  and  so  going  on  in  his  excuses,  the 

been  fcignc*l  by  "I,onls  of  the  Council!  and  other  officers  doctnne«oa^eal>le,aMhnsewhoagreenotwithhim.arcyctconMrain- 
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1  HE  MO A  TUOMEft  > '  M A  A  ;  SCRIP  TS. 


Bishop  interrupted  him  and  rising,  said,  I  will  l>c  brief  with  you,  who  may  not  know  the  meanness 
of  the  revenues  of  that  diocess  for  a  Bishop  thereof,  whose  station  ties  him  to  almost  continual 
attendance  at  the  Council  Board,  and  to  be  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  go  thither,  when  called;  and, 
therefore,  you  shall  not  be  Parson  of  Trim,' the  King  having  already  granted  to  me  that  the  parson- 
age shall  be  annexed  to  the  Bishoprick,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  But  trouble  not  yourself,  Doctor 
(said  the  Bishop),  at  this  repulse;  I  know  you  deserve  a  much  better  living  than  Trim,  and  I  will 
be  solicitor  to  the  King  that  you  may  be  better  provided  for.  I  will  discourse  his  Majesty  to- 
morrow morning,  and  prepare  the  King  to  receive  you  (as  I  am  assured  he  will  do)  gratiously;  only, 
Doctor,  deliver  not  your  letters  but  as  I  shall  advize  you,  and  so  take  your  designed  rest  after  the 
journey,  and  give  me  notice  when  your  new  habits  are  on,  that  I  may  apprise  you  a  time  when  you 
shall  next  come  to  me,  and  may  bring  you  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  when  he  is  best  at  leizure  to 
talk  with  you,  of  whose  abilities  he  hath,  from  myself,  abundantly  heard,  besides  what  the  public 
fame  has  reported  to  his  Majesty.  The  Doctor,  thereupon,  give  his  humble  and  hearty  thanks> 
promising  to  obey  all  his  Lordship's  commands.  And  so  the  Bishop  dismissed  the  Doctor  with  his 
episcopal  benediction,  and  sent  his  said  servants  to  conduct  him  back  to  his  inn. 


'  A<Y  be  Parson  of  Trim.  For  this  disappointment 
bishop  Montgomery  endeavoured  to  nuke  amends  to 
Usshcr  by  introducing  him  to  the  King,  and  obtaining  a 
general  promise  from  the  latter  that  Usshcr  would  succeed 
him  (Montgomery)  in  the  bishoprick  of  Meath,  which 
happened  not  long  afterwards.  In  the  meantime,  bishop 
Montgomery  had  made  himself  pretty  comfortable  in 
worldly  acquisitions,  lie  held  Clogher — see  enhanced  by 
the  abbey  possessions  of  the  same  ;  and  Meath — sec  en- 
hanced by  the  rectories  of  Ballymore-loughsewdy  and 
Trim.  A  king's  letter,  dated  I2lli  October,  1614,  related 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Meath,  to  idemnify  the  bishop  for  re- 
signing the  deanery  of  Norwich. — Ctltndartf fittent  Polls, 
Jac.  /..  p.  257,  />.  In  1617,  sir  Francis  Rush  was  obliged 
to  surrender  six  appropriate  parsonages  to  the  bishop  of 
C logher.—  Calend.  Pit.  Polls,  Jut.  /.,  p.  329/7.  "Be- 
sides the  endowed  vicarage  of  St.  Patrick's  of  Trim,  there 
was  a  rectory  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Sir 
John  David-,  calls  it  '  the  best  parsonage  in  all  the  King- 
dom.'— Letter  to  the  Earl  0/  Salisbury,  16U7.  1603, 
Robert  Draper,  rector  of  Trim,  was  granted  the  bishop- 
ricks  of  Kilmorc  and  Ardagh,  and  the  rectory  of  Trim 
was  continued  to  him  in  commendam. — Pal.  Polls.  Jae.  /., 
p.  59.  and  Ca'endarp.  13,  b.  lie  died  in  1612,  ami  the 
rectory  was  t>cstowed  on  Benjamin  Uulmc,  who,  how- 
ever, at  the  request  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sur- 
rendered it  to  Thomas  Jones,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  it 
bcinf  one  of  the  best  spiritual  preferments  in  the  King- 
dom.— C alend.  Pat.  Polls,  Jae.  I.,  p.  435  l>.  1614,  Oct. 
12 — King's  letter  relative  to  bishoprick  of  Meath.  to 
pass  an  act  (among  other  things)  to  indemnify  the  bishop 
of  Meath  for  resigning  the  deanery  of  Norwich  (which  he 
did,  20th  September,  1614.  —  I*  Xeie,  Eostt  (cd.  Hardy) 
vol.  ii.  p.  470).  and  for  surrendering  those  of  Deny  and 
Raphoe  at  the  king's  request —to  employ  the  said  bishop 
in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  to  extend  other 
favours  to  him,  &c.  —  Calendar  /*/.',  Rolls  Joe.  /.,  p,  275, 
b.  In  this  letter  the  parsonage  of  Trim  was  ordered  to  be 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Meath.  But  archbishop  Jones 
seems  to  have  been  in  possession,  which  he  held  till  hi* 


d<-ath,  10th  April,  i6t«>.  On  the  very  same  day  a  patent 
was  passed,  presenting  James  Ussher,  D.  D.,  to  the  rectory 
of  Trim,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas,  late  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  late  incumbent,  anil  in  the  king's  gift  pint 
jure. — Ibtd.  p.  432,  b.  There  seems  to  have  licen  some 
hitch  in  the  matter,  probably  arising  from  Bishop  Mont- 
gomery reviving  his  dormant  claim.  Harris  says  :-  "He 
was,  a  little  before  his  advancement  to  *  h.  -<••■'!  V-v.-h. 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Trim,  on  the  17th  of  April. 
1620.  but  was  never  instituted  and  inducted  to  it.'  This 
is  true  of  the  appointment,  loth  April,  1619,  but  n»t, 
when  he  was  presented  again.  22  Feb.,  1620  1.  See 
Dr.  Klringtons's  S'ott  in  the  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  56.  It 
was  probably  to  adjust  this  mailer  with  the  bishop  that 
Ussher  went  to  London  for  his  recommendatory  epistles 
given  him  bv  the  lords  of  council,  arc  dated  in  Sept.  30 
of  this  year  j 1619).  However,  it  would  seem  that  bishop 
George  managed  to  keep  the  rectory  ot  Trim,  for  the  re*t 
of  his  life,  which  was  not  long.  1620,  I,  Jar.  16— Kins'* 
letter  to  grant  to  James  Ussher,  D.D.,  the  bishoprick  of 
Meath,  and  the  parsonage  of  Trim. —  Calendar  Pat.  Polls, 
Jar.  /..  p.  495  b.  1620  1,  Feb.  22— Grant  to  James 
Usshcr,  D.D.,  of  the  bishoprick  of  Meath  and  the  rectory 
of  Trim  united  therewith,  vacant  by  the  death  of  GcOfft 
Montgomery,— /bid.,  p.  497  a.  1624-5,  *"el>-  22— King'* 
letter  granting  to  Anthonv  Martin  the  bishoprick  of  Meath. 
with  the  parsonage  of  Trim,  void  bv  the  translation  of 
Dr.  J.  Usshcr. — Ibid.  p>  503,  b.  Since  the  time  of  Bishop 
Montgomery,  the  rectory  of  Trim  has  been  held  by  the 
successive  bishops  of  Meath;  although  it  was  not  finally 
appropriated  by  letters-patent  until  10S4,  when  it  was  so 
granted  to  bishop  Dopping. — Some  notices  of  the  Castle 
and  lucles.  fluilditigs  of  Trim,  by  Richard  Butler,  dean 
of  Clonmacnoise,  p.  150,  The  rectorial  tithes  af  Trim 
l>enclic<:.  compounded  lor  £430,  are  appropriate,  and  held 
under  lease  for  term  of  years  from  the  diocesan,  by  Wl  m. 
Allen,  esq.- - Third  Rtptft  of  Pules.  Revenue  and  Pairen- 
age  in  Irelan.i,  p.  241."  The  foregoing  has  been  hmdlt 
suf filed  by  the  Rev-  Dr.  Reeret. 
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Next  morning,  the  Bishop  went  to  the  King,  and  had  his  further  order  to  confirm  the  parsonage 
of  Trim  to  his  successors,  Bishops  of  Meath,  and  acquainted  his  Majesty  of  the  Doctor's  coming  to 
Westminster,  and  of  his  errand  and  recommendations,  and  prayed  his  Majesty's  leave  and  orders 
to  speake  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  to  provide  the  first  good  living 
that  fell  for  the  Doctor,  and  to  accept  him  for  his  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  (as  his  Majesty  had  done 
for  himself),  and  to  let  him  know  when  he  should  bring  the  Doctor  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  band,  and 
to  have  the  honor  of  discoursing  with  him,  to  all  which  the  King  agreed 

Then  the  Bishop  sent  that  evening  for  the  Doctor,  telling  him  what  had  passed  between  the 
King  and  him,  concerning  promises  and  the  time  appointed  for  his  reception ;  so  the  Bishop  brought 
the  Doctor  the  day  following  to  sec  the  Court,  where  every  body  was  curious  to  see  him  of  whom 
so  much  had  been  spoken,  especially  the  clergy  regarded  him,  observing  the  countenance  and 
deference  which  the  favourite  Bishop  (for  the  King  commonly  called  him  his  black  Ireland  Bishop) 
gave  publicly  to  the  Doctor;  yet  none  of  them  could  draw  from  him  his  errand.  The  time  being 
come  for  the  Doctor's  private  appearance  before  the  King,  who  said,  I  long  grieved  to  see  you,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  praise,  and  then  told  the  Doctor  be  thanked  the  Lords  and 
others  who  had  recommended  so  worthy  a  man  as  he  to  his  favours,  and  calling  for  the  letters,  and 
reading  the  subscribers'  names,  saying  he  should  love  them  the  better  all  his  life,  for  their  love  to 
him ;  but  added  he  need  not  read  them  because  this  Bishop  there  had  fully  enough  interceded  for 
him,  giving  the  Bishop  order  to  see  that  the  Doctor  should  be  admitted  at  present  his  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary,  till  further  provision  (by  his  careful  enquiry)  might  be  made  for  him  Then  after  the 
Doctor  had  made  his  submissions  and  thanks  on  his  knee,  the  King  bade  him  rise  and  discoursed 
him  on  divers  abstruse  points  of  religion,  and  received  learned  pertinent  answers,  the  King  saying 
again  Doctor  I  find  you  are  sufficiently  able,  and  therefore  you  must  soon  preach  before  me,  as  my 
Chaplain,  for  I  can  advance  you.  And  the  King  would  not  allow  of  his  excuses  as  to  his  youth 
and  the  envy  it  might  bring  on  him;  no  matter  for  all  that,  said  the  King,  seeing  I  shall  be  careful 
of  you,  and  my  Bishop  here  is  your  solicitor;  but  I  will  order  you  the  text  and  time  for  preaching. 
And  so  that  interview  passed  over. 

But  I  must  not  here  break  off  my  discourse  of  what  was  further  done  for  the  Doctor,  it  being 
a  part  of  the  history  of  Bishop  George,  of  whom  I  am  writing.  The  Doctor  (a  while  after  this), 
being  admitted  the  King's  Chaplain,  was  called  before  his  Majesty,  who  told  him  he  must  preach, 
within  a  week,  in  his  presence,  and,  opening  a  Bible,  recited  an  historical  verse  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles  (which  was  very  hard  bones  to  pick);  yet,  the  Doctor  handled  them  so  warmly,  that  he 
extracted  abundance  of  good  oyle  from,  them  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard  him.  Upon  this 
charge,  the  Doctor,  falling  on  his  knees,  vowed  his  dutiful  obedience  to  all  his  Majesty's  commands: 
but  begged  that  at  least  the  time  might  be  granted  him  for  preparation  allowed  to  his  other  more 
learned  Chaplains,  lest  he  should  be  called  an  arrogant  novice,  on  whom  his  Majesty  had  now  looked 
(as  he  hoped)  with  gracious  and  favourable  eyes.  No  more  words,  Doctor,  said  the  King,  you 
shall  pass  this  and  future  tryals  before  myself,  for  I  will  not  refer  you  to  the  report  of  others.  So 
the  King  rising  from  his  chair,  and  the  Doctor  from  his  knees,  the  assembly  (as  I  may  call  it, 
because  there  were  many  spectators)  was  dissolved,  the  Doctor  still  attending  the  Bishop,  and  both 
of  them  saluted  by  the  lay  and  clergy  courtiers. 
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Now,  as  to  the  Doctor,  I  need  say  no  more,  but  he  performed  his  task  beyond  expectation,  by 
preaching  in  the  King's  audience,  and  also  at  the  intreaty  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  aforesaid, 
to  whose  care  he  was  recommended.  The  Doctor  was  provided  for;  nevertheless  the  Bishop 
George,  had  reserved  the  best  good  turn  for  him  of  any;  and  thus  it  was,  the  Doctor  being  provided 
for  of  a  good  fat  benefice8  (as  they  call  those  of  the  greatest  profit),  and  in  his  turn  paying  his  attend- 
ance and  preaching  as  Chaplain  to  the  King,  the  Bishop  finding  him  well  liked  of  all  and  very 
deserving,  obtained  of  the  King  that  the  Doctor  should  be  his  successor  in  the  diocess  of  Meath,  and 
got  his  boon  confirmed  when  he  fell  ill  in  his  last  sickness.  This  pleased  very  well  courtier  divines 
expectants  for  English  livings,  there  being  as  yet  no  great  temptation  to  covet  those  in  Ireland,  and 
they  feared  a  new  favourite  at  Court  (for  the  King  was  much  addicted  to  over  love  them);  and  the 
Bishop  having  procured  the  necessary  licenses  from  the  King  in  behalf  of  the  Doctor,  he  sent  for 
him  from  his  living  (much  better  than  the  parsonage  of  Trim),  and  informed  him  of  what  was  done, 
giving  him  the  letters  with  his  advice  and  charge  not  to  neglect  his  business,  because  his  Lordship 
said  he  trusted  in  God  that  the  Doctor  should  be  a  great  instrument  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  his  Lordship  wrote  letters  to  his  friends  to  assist  the  Doctor.' 

This  being  the  last  public  actions  (I  hear  of)  done  by  the  Bishop,  he  died  soon  after  in  West- 
minster, which  was  the  latter  end  of  Ao.  1621,  or  beginning  of  Ao.  i622,'°for  I  find  by  the  Doctor's 
letter  to  Dr.  Teatly'1  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Chaplain,  dated  the  16th  of  September,  1622, 


•  Good fat  benefice. — Where  was  this  Rood  thing  spoken 
of  in  the  text  ?  This  passage  is  unintelligible ;  for  surely 
the  presentation  of  Ussher  to  Meath  did  not  happen  t>eforc 
bishop  Montgomery's  death. 

*  Wrote  letters  to  his  friends  to  assist  the  Doctor.—  Our 
author  must  have  derived  this  curious  and  highly  interest- 
ing narrative,  from  some  account  preserved  by  bishop 
Montgomery,  of  Ussher's  visit  to  London.  These  in- 
terviews of  Ussber  with  the  king  are  recorded  in  general 
terms  by  the  many  biographers  of  that  learned  divine,  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  aware  how  much  Ussher's 
success  was  promoted  by  the  kind  offices  of  bishop  Mont- 
gomery. The  following  statements  of  Dr.  Elrington,  based, 
of  course,  ur>onsimilarrepiwntttions  of  earlier  biographers, 
curiously  corroborate  the  truth  of  these  Manuscripts,  al- 
though failing  to  preserve  any  record  of  bishop  Montgo- 
merjrs  friendly  interposition  on  behalf  of  Ussher: — "This 
attestation  (the  letter  from  the  Deputy  and  Council  in 
Dublin)  appears  to  have  produced  a  good  effect,  but  Ussher 
was  indebted  for  his  success  much  more  to  a  conversation 
with  his  Majesty,  in  which  the  king  exercised  his  favourite 
office  of  examinant  into  points  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Of 
the  particulars  of  the  interview  no  record  has  been  pre- 
served.  If  the  King  pressed  his  two  favourite  subjects  of 
discussion,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  unlawfulness 
of  resistance  to  regal  authority,  Ussher  could  have  given 
his  Majesty  the  fullest  satisfaction  that  he  did  not  entertain 
Puritanical  notions  on  these  questions;  but  whatever  were 
the  topics  debated,  he  succeeded  so  completely,  that  the 
King  declared  'that  the  knave  Puritan  was  a  tad,  but  the 
knave's  Puritan  an  honest  man.'  It  is  probable  indeed 
that  his  Majesty  had  many  interviews  with  Ussher,  who 
appears  to  have  remained  two  years  in  England.  In 
January,  1621,  Dr.  Montgomery,  bishop  of  Meath,  died, 


and  the  king  immediately  named  Dr.  Ussher  the  new 
bishop,  and  often  boasted  'that  he  was  a  bishop  of  his  own 
making. ' " — Dr.  Ellington's  Lift  of  Ussher,  prefixed  to  his 
works,  p.  52.  These  interviews  with  the  king,  which  the 
biographers  of  Ussher  supposed  to  have  been  without 
record,  are  in  part,  at  least,  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Montgomery  Manuscripts. 

"  Ao.  1622.— See  note  1,  supra. 

"  Dr.  Teatly.—  Teatly  is  a  misprint  for  Ftatley.  Dr. 
Daniel  Featley  was  one  of  the  few  episcopalian  divines 
who  attended  the  well-known  assembly  which  met  at  West- 
minster, on  the  ist  of  July,  1643.  He  ventured  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  episcopacy  against  fearful  odds,  writing 
to  archbishop  Ussher  from  time  to  time  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and  soliciting  through  the  latter  an  appoint- 
ment to  some  bishoprick  ordeanery,  as  a  reward  for  his 
advocacy  of  church  principles  and  interests.  U  nfortunately 
for  him,  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  laid  before  the 
assembly.  The  parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
'divines,'  orderetf  Featlcy's  livings  to  be  sequestered,  his 
property  seized,  and  to  be  himself  thrown  into  the  common 
gaol,  where  he  died.  "So  solicitous,"  says  Clarendon, 
(History,  voL  iii.,  p.  471,)  "was  that  party  to  remove  any  im- 
pediment that  troubled  them,  and  so  implacable  to  any  who 
were  weary  of  their  journey,  though  they  had  accompanied 
them  very  far  in  their  way. ''  Sec  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher, 
p.  231,  note.  During  the  proceedings  of  the  divines,  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  Ussher  to 
their  deliberations,  and  Seldcn  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
in  irony  that  they  might  as  well  inquire  whether  lnigo 
Jones  (the  celebrated  architect)  might  be  admitted  to  a  com- 
pany of  mousetrap-makers. "  But  Ussher,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  present  himself  at  that  assembly,  controverted  its 
authority ;  and  in  return  the  house  of  commons  confiscated 
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that  he  subscribed  Jac  Midensis,  (see  his  fragment  remains  collected  by  Dr.  Bumett,  printed  1657) 
leaving  a  petitionary  letter  (which  I  have  by  me  to  King  James,  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  Howth, 
in  which  he  had  settled  his  daughter  as  aforesaid ;  and  so  piously  dying,  he  was  embalmed,  coffined  in 
lead,  and  transported  to  Howth,  then,  pursuant  to  testament,  thence  taken  to  Aberbrecken,  to  rest 
with  his  wife  and  children. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  say  or  express  his  due  eulogium,  but  this  may  be  added  to  the  premises, 
that  for  his  honor  and  in  memory  of  his  contributions  to  the  reparations  in  Christ's  Church,  Dublin, 
I  saw  his  coat  of  arms  over  the  door  which  lets  into  the  quire  of  said  Church,  in  which  place  only 
divine  service  and  sermons  are  now  used.  The  said  coat  was  the  same  with  the  uppermost  of  those 
three  which  is  over  the  gate  house  entry  at  Newtown,  except  that  instead  of  helmet  tors  and  crest,  it 
was  surmounted  by  an  episcopal  mitre,  and  bore  a  distinction  of  a  second  brother,  the  arms  being 
the  bearing  of  the  Lairds  of  Braidstane,  before  the  first  Viscount  Montgomery  was  nobilitated;  but 
this  coat,  with  the  rest  of  the  contributor's  arms,  are  now  totally  expunged. 

I  saw  likewise,  Ao.  1696,  his  Lordship's  picture  and  his  wife's,  at  Howth  house,  but  little  re- 
garded since  the  late  Lady,  his  grandchild,  died  ]tt  those  of  them  which  were  carefully  preserved  in 
Newtown-house,  till  the  late  Earle  of  Mount  Alexander  died,  were  about  Ao.  1664,  burned  there  with 
the  several  pieces,  could  cost  no  less  than  twenty  pounds  each,  being  done  sitting  in  chairs  and  to 
y*  feet"  To  conclude  with  his  Lordship,  he  was  a  faithful  servant  to  God  and  his  Church,  and  King, 
and  an  excellent  friend,  especially  more  than  a  brother  to  his  brother  (the  sixth  Laird  of  Braid- 
stane), where  he  was  born  a.d.  1562,  and  at  his  death  61  years  of  age. 

Having  brought  this  Rev.  Prelate  to  his  tomb,  I  can  do  no  less  (being  under  greater  duty)  than 
to  convey  his  eldest  brother  to  his  grave  in  peace  to  Newtown  Church,  which  he  had  re-edifyed,  and 
shall  rehearse  some  of  his  peaceful  actions  (for  I  will  not  mention  any  more  of  his  law  troubles),  but 
proceed  in  my  intended  narrative. 

his  library,  as  the  property  of  a  delinquent.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  Selden,  however,  a  friend  was  able  to 
purchase  the  books  for  a  small  sum,  and  restore  them  to 
the  owner.  When  Ussher,  soon  afterwards,  was  compel- 
led to  retire  to  Glamorganshire,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of 
Welsh  mountaineers,  who  carried  off  certain  precious 
books  and  manuscripts  which  he  was  anxious,  of  all 
others,  to  preserve.  This  loss  weighed  heavily  on 
his  spirits.  "I  know,"  said  he  to  his  daughter, 
'•that  it  is  in  God's  hand,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  bear 
it  with  patience;  though  1  have  too  much  human  frailty 
not  to  be  extremely  concerned.  I  am  touched  in  a  very 
tender  place,  ami  He  has  thought  fit  to  take  from  me,  at 
once,  all  that  1  have  been  gathering  together,  above  these 
twenty  years,  and  which  I  intended  to  publish  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  the  good  of  the  church."  See 
Stuart's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh ,  pp. 
326-8. 

"  //is  grandchild  died. — Two  of  the  bishop's  grand- 
daughters the  ladies  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  St.  Lawrence, 
were  unmarried,  and  resided  at  Howth  Castle.  The  latter 
died  in  1684,  and  it  was  probably  to  Elizabeth  that  the 
author  referred  in  the  text  as  being  lately  dead  in  1696. 

R 


"  To  ye  feel. — A  portrait  of  bishop  Montgomery  was  pre- 
served  in    the    Clerical    Rooms,    in    the    town  of 
Monaghan,  to  which  place  it  was  transferred  with  several 
others  from  the  See-house  of  Cloghcr,  on  the  suppression  of 
that  sec  and  the  consequent  alienation  of  the  See-house. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  portrait  are  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South- East  of  Inland 
Arthaological  Society,  voL  iv.,  new  series,  p.    138: — 
"No    11.    Name   and  Date— George  Montgomery, 
1605,    ob.    1620.     Age,    Dress,    and  Characteristics 
—Middle  age;    clerical    costume,    thin    black  hair, 
with    long   beard    and    moustache;    high  forehead; 
sunken  eves;  Roman  nose,  and  idealization  in  the  visage. 
Bishop  Montgomery  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  scion 
of  the  Kglinton  family.    Having  been  translated  from 
Deny  and  Raphoe  to  Mcath,  he  continued  to  hold  with  it 
the  see  of  Cloghcr,  and  the  deanery  of  Norwich."  This 
portrait  is  "painted  on  canvas  in  oil.    Size  twenty  inches 
by  eighteen.    The  name  and  armorial  bearings  surmounted 
by  a  mitre,  being  represented  on  the  sinister  top  comer." 
This  portrait,  which  was  in  the  Clerical  Rooms  of  Mon- 
.i£h.m,  was  removed,  with  thcothcr  Cloghcr  portraits,  by  the 
primate  last  year  to  Armagh,  where  it  U  now  (1868)  hung  up. 
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chapter  VIII. 


|T  hath  been  said  very  briefly  what  his  Lordship  did  as  to  providing  wives  for  and  settling 
his  two  younger  sons.  Now  before  these  last  two  marriages  his  Lordship  was  a  widower 
many  months,  and  being  at  leisure,  as  well  for  diverting  melancholy  as  to  look  after  his 
affairs  at  Braidstane,  he  went  into  Scotland  and  visited  his  chief  and  superior,  the  Earl  of  Eglington, 
paying  him  all  the  gratefull  returns  of  former  kindnesses  and  countenances  in  his  affairs  from  first 
to  last.  From  this  Earle,  besides  his  assistances  in  his  business  in  Scotland  and  England  before  his 
Lordship  was  Viscount,  had  not  only  given  him  a  certificate  (which  in  Scotland  is  called  a  bore 
brief,')  of  the  said  genealogy  and  extraction  from  his  family  of  Eglington,  but  also  afterwards 
(the  more  to  make  his  descent  appear  lucidus  in  futuro,  and  to  shew  his  present  respects),  he  conr 
sents  that  the  Viscount's  coat  armorial  should  agree  with  his  own  in  all  things,  except  that  the 
Viscounty  hath  not  the  same  crest  nor  motto,  and  but  one  of  the  Earle's  supporters,  with  this  other 
difference  (for  a  distinction  as  a  cadet)  that  in  the  nombril  of  his  Lordship's  shield  he  should  bear 
an  escutchion  charged  with  the  same  sword  and  lance,  sattire  wise,  as  he  had  overall  his  coat  when 
he  was  Laird  of  Braidstane;  and  he,  with  his  Lordship's  2d  son,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  managed 
that  affair,  as  appears  by  copys  of  his  letters  to  the  said  Earl  and  the  Herauld  yet  extant'   Let  me 


*  Bortbritf. — A  borebricf,  borbriefT,  or  birthbrief,  was 
a  certificate  of  lineage  or  extraction,  which  a  person  settling 
in  a  foreign  land  always  required  as  an  introduction  to 
society  in  his  own  rank,  and  not  unfrequently  as  a  pass- 
port to  preferments.  Thus,  George  Crawford,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Echlins  of  Ftttadro,  speaking  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  family,  says : — "I  think  he  went  into  foreign  service, 
where  he  attained  to  the  Degree  of  a  Captain,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  Bar  in  the  way  of  Preferment,  that  could  not 
be  attained  but  by  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  birth,  he 
procured  a  Birthbrieff  testicfeing,  and  declaring  his  descent 
from  eight  noble  ancient  families,  both  on  the  Paternal  1  and 
materna  11  line."  (P.  13).  The  Litem  Prcsapia,  or  birth- 
brief,  when  not  furnished  by  the  head  or  representative  of 
the  family  (as  it  was  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text), 
had  frequently  to  be  provided  for  applicants  by  the  govern- 
ment. Numerous  entries  in  the  records  of  the  Scottish 
Privy  Council  are  applications  from  Scottish  men  of  good 
family,  resident  abroad,  for  borbrieffs  to  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  for  the  purpose  already  explained.  These 
applications  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  before  and 
after  the  Restoration  than  at  any  other  previous  time,  in 
consequence,  no  donbt,  of  so  many  political  exiles  from  the 
two  great  parties  in  Scotland  having  been  compelled  to 
settle  abroad  during  the  convulsions  that  occurred 
between  1 640  and  1660.  Among  these  entries  are 
several  such  applications  from  ladies.  In  1669,  Maria 
Margaret  Urrie,  eldest  lawful  daughter  of  the  deceased 
fix  John  Urrie  of  that  Ilk,  "being  abroad  in  a  strange 


country,  where  her  birth  and  pedigree  is  not  known, 
to  the  prejudice  of  her  fortune  in  those  parts,"  had  pur- 
chased a  certificate  of  her  pedigree  under  the  hands  of 
the  earl  of  Panmure  and  several  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  quality;  "and  afterwards  asked  the  Privy 
Council  for  a  'borbriefT  in  her  favours,'  conform  to 
the  said  certificate.*'  In  1670*  a  similar  application 
came  from  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Cranunont,  who  liad 
obtained  the  necessary  "certificate  of  her  descent  and 
pedigree  under  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
marquis  of  Douglass,  the  carles  of  Argyle,  Marischal,  lord 
Lauderdale,  and  divers  other  noblemen." — Chambers's 
Domestic  Annals  of Scotland,  voL  ii.,  p.  31  $•  In  the  in- 
stance mentioned  in  the  text,  the  borbricf  was  a  certificate 
of  the  first  viscount's  genealogy,  and  extraction  from  the 
family  of  Eglintoo.  By  this  document,  the  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton  agreed  that  the  first  viscount  Montgomery's  arms 
should  conform  to  his  own  in  every  thing  excepting  the 
particulars  specified  in  the  text. 

•  JL-ratdd yet  extant. — The  Esrtintcn  Armsw,  quarterly 
first  and  fourth,  azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or,  for  Mont- 
gomery: second  and  third,  gules,  three  annulets,  or,  stoned 
arure,  for  l£giintoun;  all  within  a  Ijordure,  or,  charged 
with  a  douMe  tressure,  counter-flowered,  gules.  Crest, — 
a  lady  representing  hope,  richly  attired,  azure,  holding  in 
her  dexter  hand  an  anchor,  and  in  her  sinister  the  head  of 
a  savage  by  the  hair ;  in  some  emblazonments,  on  an  escrol 
above,  the  word  Towless,  or  Ke>f<elast  that  is  without  a  cable 
—in  allusion,  it  is  said,  to  a  lady  of  the  family  who  slew  a 
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Have  the  favour,  reader,  to  insert  (as  a  parenthesis)  a  very  probable  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the 
ist  Viscount  was  god-son  unto  Hugh,  Earl  of  Eglington,  who  was  insidiously  slain  at  the  river  of 
Annodt,  the  18th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1586,  for  the  reasons  formerly  mentioned,  there  being  in  those 
days  no  scruple  for  a  man  to  be  a  god-father,  and  to  answer  at  the  font  for  a  friend's  child.3 

This-  lately  said  visit  of  our  Viscount,  to  the  said  Earle,  and  his  friends  and  kindred,  was 
received  with  great  love  and  respects  by  them  all,  which  they  continued  till  and  after  his  funeral/ 


ruffian  in  self-defence,  while  on  a  sea-voyage,  and  unpro- 
tected. Supporter* — two  dragons,  vert,  vomiting  are ; 
the  crest  of  Seton,  earl  of  Wintoun.  Motto — '  Garde  bien. ' 
The  Mount-Alexander  Wrww  are,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
a^ure,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or;  second  and  third,  gules, 
three  annulets,  or;  stoned,  azure,  the  whole  within  a 
double  tressure,  flowered  and  counter-flowered  of  the  first. 
Difference,  an  inescutcheon,  charged  with  a  sword  and 
lance,  salterwise.  The  following  is  William  Montgomery's 
statement  of  the  arms  of  Braidstane: — "  Parry  per  pale 
azure  and  gules,  3  flowers  dclicc  in  chiefs,  and  3  annulettes 
set  with  turquoises  in  base,  over  them  a  lance  and  a  sword 
salterwise,  all  the  charge  being  ore  except  the  turquoises 
and  the  blade  of  the  sword,  which  are  proper  with  a  cres- 
cent argent  as  the  distinction  of  a  second  brother.  .  .  . 
The  coat  of  arms  of  yours  (family)  hath  an  armed  hand 
holding  a  flower  delice,  or;  as  for  the  Motto  of  these  arms, 
it  must  have  been  the  same  with  the  earl  of  Eglinton's, 
vie,  rrnardo  bien,  because  our  Montgomerys  were  from  that 
family,  unless  sir  Hugh  took  another  diton,  of  which  I 
— w  not  But  now,  sir  Hugh's  posterity,  and  none  else, 
•  pretend  to  carry  the  arms,  and  use  the  motto  of  the 
:  viscount  of  Ards,  both  which  were  altered  when  they 
nobilitatcd."  In  this  description,  the  author 
\  that  "the  very  same  shield  and  charge  bishop  George 
Montgomery,  brother  of  the  said  sir  Hugh,  did  seal  with, 
and  the  like  is  now  over  the  gate  house  window  in  New- 
n. " — Narrativeof Gransheogh,  sec  infra.  Forthc  family 
iof  Braidstane  an  (Mount- Alexander.see  also  Patcrson's 


Account  of  the  Families  and  Parishes  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i., 
p.  282;  Fraser's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.,  on  the  Indenture  be- 
tween the  first  viscount  Ards  and  the  sixth  carl  of  Eglinton, 
dated  27th  February,  163a  Respecting  these  arms,  CoL 
F.  O.  Montgomery  says  .—"You  will  observe  by  reference  to 
inated  Deed  1 


in  Fraser's  Memorials,  and  voL,  p. 
289,  that  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Braidstane  shield  has  the 
ground  or  field  red,  William  Montgomery  in  his  Narrative 
of  Gransheogh  has  it  reversed;  that  is,  left  field  blue,  right 
field  red.  Also,  in  the  Earl  of  Eglinton's  coat  on  same 
Deed,  and  in  Frontispiece  of  vol.  i.,  contrary  to  the  usual 
,  the  first  and  third  quarters  fleur-de-lis  on  red  in- 
Mue.  I  find  in  */Mctionairedela  Noblesse,  published 
s,  1775,  the  writer,  after  describing  the  Arms  of  the 
>  de  Montgomery  of  Normandy,  adds  'Quelque  fois, 
les  trots  fleurx  de  lys  sur  un  fond  de  Gucules.'  In  the 
pUte  of  arms  cut  for  me  by  the  Messrs.  Archer,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  arms  (of  Braidstane)  as  given  at  the  head 
of  deed  in  Fraser's  Memorials,  though  contrary  to  what 
William  Montgomery  says." 

*  for  a  friend's  child. — If  the  author's  words  he  here 
correctly  given,  his  'conjecture'  is  at  fault.  The  first 
viscount  was  probably  godson  to  the  third  earl  of  Eglinton, 
who  died  in  1585.  The  fourth  earl,  who  was  slain  at  the 
ford  of  Annock,  was  born  in  1563,  so  that  he  must  have 


been  younger  than  the  first  viscount  Ards,  supposing  the 
latter  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1560,  as  the  author 
states  on  the  following  page.  The  fourth  carl  was  only 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  he  was  slain  in  1 586,  as 
appears  from  a  list  of  the  earls  of  Scotland  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  vol.  xli.,  no.  96. — Frascr,  Memorials,  vol. 
i.,  p.  49. 

4  Till  and  after  his  funeral. — On  the  first  viscount's  re- 
turn to  Newtown  from  his  visit  to  Eglinton  Castle,  he  en- 
tered into  a  contract  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  earl 
of  Eglinton  as  his  chief,  binding  his  heirs,  as  they  came 
each,  in  succession,  to  the  family  estates,  to  present  to  the 
heirs  of  the  house  of  Eglinton,  a  horse  worth  ^30,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  original 
document  is  very  curious,  being  beautifully  ornamented  by 
portraits  of  the  earl  and  viscount,  with  a  representation  of 
their  respective  arms.  It  was  preserved  at  Eglinton  castle, 
and  was  lent  by  the  twelfth  carl  to  a  lawyer  in  Edinburgh, 
with  the  view  of  assisting  to  establish  his  claim  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  Mount-Alexander  property,  on  the  death  of 
the  fifth  and  last  earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  in  1757. 
Patcrson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  p. 
282.  This  indenture,  or  engagement,  was  drawn  up  at 
Newton  in  the  Ards,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1630,  and 
witnessed  by  the  second  and  third  sons  of  the  first  viscount, 
and  by  two  other  gentlemen,  also  named  Montgomery, 
the  seneschal  and  curate  of  Newtown.  The  alleged 
object  for  which  this  document  was  originally  drawn  up  is 
thus  stated  by  Frascr: — "The  Viscount  wished  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  carl  in  the  then  disturl>ed  state  of 
Ireland,  whilst  the  earl  was  anxious  to  secure  himself 
against  any  doubt  that  might  be  raised  of  his  being  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Eglinton,  the  viscount  being  directly  de- 
scended from  Robert  Montgoracric,  Braidstane,  uncle  of 
the  first  earl  of  Eglinton.  The  indenture  is  beautifully 
engrossed  on  vellum,  as  may  lie  seen  from  the  fac-simile 
of  it  which  is  in  the  second  volume.  At  the  top  there  are 
two  portraits  which  may  have  been  intended  to  represent 
the  carl  and  viscount.  Fortunately  for  the  earl,  an 
original  portrait  of  him  has  been  preserved,  and  shows 
that  in  his  case  the  illuminator  was  not  a  very  faithful 
limner;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  little  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  Viscount." — Memorials,  vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  xv. 
The  state  of  Ireland  in  1630  could  not  be  described  as 
'disturbed,'  but  the  first  viscount  was  then  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  with  his  rival,  lord  Clannaboy,  and 
both  antagonists  aimed  at  making  as  many  influential 
friends  as  possible.  This  may  have  been  lord  Mont- 
gomery's principal  object  in  thus  acknowledging  the  feudal 
superiority  of  Eglinton.    The  indenture  is  as  follows  :— 

"This  Indenture  made  the  >eavn  and  twenteth  day  of  Fcbruarie  In 
the  ycere  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  ux  hundred  aod  thirty,  between* 
the  right  honourable  S:r  Hughe  Montgomery,  knight.  Lord  Vivcount 
of  the  Create  Aides,  on  the  om  part*,  and  the  right 
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and  after  it,  to  the  two  succeeding  Viscounts,  whilst  they  lived,  as  their  heirs  have  a  kind  deference 
and  regard  to  our  present  second  Earle  of  Mount-Alexander. 

At  this  time,  it  was  during  his  Lordship's  stay  in  Scotland,  he  married  the  Viscountess  of  Wigton,* 
and  brought  her  to  Newtown,  to  fill  up  the  empty  side  of  his  bed,  not  minding  profit  from  her  jointure 
lands,  which  he  left  to  her  Ladyship's  own  disposal  and  ordering;  but  she  not  liking  to  live  in  Ire- 
land, though  great  improvements  were  made,  both  as  to  his  large  store  houses  in  Newtown,  sufficient 
for  two  succeeding  Viscounts  to  dwell  in,  and  also  at  Dunsky  Castle,6  which  his  Lordship  had  bought 
in  bis  first  Lady's  time,  with  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  Portpatrick  town,  also  from  Sir  Robert 


honourable  Alexander,  Earle  of  Eglintun,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
on  the  other  parte,  witnesscth,  that  whereat  the  said  I.<wd  Viscount 
Montgomery,  being  descended  of  the  honourable  hone  of  the  Earles 
of  Eglinton  within  the  said  kingdomc  of  Scotland,  i*  most  willing  that 
hee  and  hi»  heires  should  at  all  tymcs  forever  hereafter  acknowlcdg 
the  respect  and  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  honor  of  the  uid  house: 
In  consideration  whereof,  and  for  the  naturall  love  and  affection  which 
hee,  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery,  hath  to  the  sayd  Alexander, 
nowc  Earle  of  Eglinton,  and  his  heires,  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery for  hiin  and  his  heires.  docth  graunl,  covenant,  and  agree  to 
and  with  the  said  Alexander  Earle  of  Eglinton,  and  his  hcircs,  Earle* 
of  Eglintone,  which  ihalbee  of  the  name  and  surname  of  Montgomery, 
that  the  heir  and  heires  of  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery  shall, 
in  perpetual  remembrance  of  that  love  and  dutie,  freely  give  and 
deliver  one  faire  horse  of  the  value  of  thirty  poundes  of  lawful  money 
of  and  in  England,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  said  Alexander,  Earle  of 
Eglinton,  and  his  heires,  being  of  the  surname  of  Montgomery,  within 
the  space  of  one  yeere  after  the  heirc  and  heires  of  the  said  Lord 
Viscount  Montgomery  shall  have  sued  for  his  or  theire  livery,  and 
entered  into  theire  manors,  lordshipps.  lande*.  and  hereditaments, 
within  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  said  I-oru 
Viscount  Montgomery  for  himsclfc,  his  hcircs  and  assignee,  docth 
couenatit,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  F..irlc  of  Eglintun 
and  his  hcircs,  Earles  of  Eglinton,  by  theis  presents,  thai  upon  default 
of  the  deliuery  of  the  said  horse  of  the  said  price  of  thirty  poundes  by 
the  hcire  or  heires  of  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery,  made  at 
the  sayd  tymc,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  theii  pre- 
sents, that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful!  unto  the  said  Alexander 
Earle  of  Eglinton  and  his  heires,  Earles  of  Eglinton,  being  of  the 
surname  of  Montgomery,  to  sue  for  the  same,  together  with  the  sume 
of  fifteen  poundes  sterling,  of  like  money,  MMMalW  /or/fcrr,  for  every  such 
default  to  bee  made  by  the  heires  of  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Montgo- 
mery, having  first  given  due  aduertisincnt  and  notice  of  theis  presents, 
vnto  the  hcire  by  whom  the  default  shall  happen  to  be  committed 
aforesaid;  And  the  said  Hugh  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery  docth  by 
theis  presents,  coucnant,  promise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Alexander  Earle  of  Eglinton,  ihat  her,  ti  c  slid  l  oid  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery shall  and  will  doc.  nuke.  acknowledge,  finish  and  execute, 
all  and  euery  such  other  reasonable  act  and  acts,  thing  and  things 
conueyance  and  assurance  in  lawc,  for  the  good  and  perfect  assurance 
and  sucrty  lor  the  deliuery  of  the  said  hor»e  of  the  price  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  ihcis  presents,  as  oy  the  siid  Alex- 
ander Earl  of  F.jlintr.n  sh..!c«c  reasonably  devised  or  required,  soe 
that  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery  Lee  not desirrcd  to  travaile 
for  the  makeing  or  acknoss  It  Jging  of  such  assurance  (mm  his  dwell- 
ing-house, iu  witness,  whereof,  the  said  parties  to  theis  presents 
have  licrrumo  intrr.:!iangeable  putt  theire  hands  and  scales,  the  day 
and  yeere  first  al.sve  written.  "  Montgomery. 

"Svgncd,  scallcd,  and  deliucred  in  presens  of 
"J  MosrwsmKir..  J   MoNTOosiaaiE,  Scncschcll. 
"O.  Montcomeeie.  R.  Monti.ombj-.ie,  Minister  of  Newtone. 

— Fraser,  Mmmialt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  289, 290.  Robert 
Montgoinerie,  minister  of  Newtown  in  1630,  was  pro- 
bably the  same  who  had  been  sometime  minuter  of 
StOMri<r.i>n,  in  Scotland.    Sec  p.  IOI,  m'rVaj,  sufra. 

»  Viscountess  of  Wigten.—Tlw  »ady  was  Sarah  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  William,  lord  Heme-.  She  was  of  the  hou>e  of 
Caerlaverock,  "so  celebrated  in  Scottish  history,  and  in 
chivalry,  afterwards  raised  lo  the  dignities  of  lord  I  terries 
and  carl  of  Nilhsdale.  Their  direct  male  line  failed  in 
the  person  of  John,  Lord  Maxwell,  son  of  William  the 


fifth  carl,  forfeited  in  1715." — Crawford's  Renfrewshire, 

P-  279-  ,  , 

6  Dunsky  Castle. — The  ruins  of  the  o/J castle  of  Dunsky 
or  Dunskey  occupy  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking 
a  little  creek  anciently  known  as  Portree,  by  which  name 
the  c<istte  also  was  designated  until  about  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  over- 
hanging the  sea,  separated  therefrom  by  a  meadow.  The 
creek  of  Portree  is  at  a  little  distance.  Sec  the  account  in 
the  New  Shitistuai  Account,  vol.  iv. ,  Wigtonshire,  p.  132. 
The  ancient  owners  of  Dunskey  were  the  Adairs,  originally 
Fitzgcralds,  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  and  deriving  the 
surname,  by  which  they  were  known  in  Galloway,  from 
the  lands  of  Athdarc  or  Adare,  in  Ireland.  The  first 
owner  of  Dunskey  bearing  this  surname  was  Robert 
Adair.  Of  his  representatives  we  have  the  following 
account  in  sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of 

GcJltwoy,  pp.  616,  617: — 

"  1  Neil  or  Nigel  Adair  of  Drumskcy  Jstyled  of  Portree  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  restoration  of  the  lands  of  Lochnaw,  by  William  Douglas 
to  Andrew  Agncw.  1 42% .  bad  a  second  son.  Robert  Adair  of  Kildonan, 
amcriter  ef  the  Adam  cf  GenuvA;  hi*  eldest  son  or  grandson'- 

"  3-  William  Adair,  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Vaus  of  Barn- 
barroch  sister- in -law  of  Quintin  Agncw  of  Lochnaw ,  and  had 

"4.  Alexander  Adair  *tyled  of  kilhili  .  married  first,  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlics  ;  and  second.  Janet, 
daughter  of  Centred  M'Dowall  of  Gartbland,  killed  at  Fludden, 
Ijl},  Icavirg 

"  5  Ntnian  Adair,  married  Katherine.  daughter  of  Patrick  Agncw 
of  Lochnaw,  sheriff  of  Galloway,  died  15J5.  leaving  by  her 

■•6.  William  Ad.nr.  married  lady  Helen,  daughter  of  Gilbert, 
second  carl  of  Cassilis,  by  whom  he  had 

"  7.  Ninian  Adair,  who  married  Helen  [or  Elirabeth  ,  daughter  of 
sir  James  Gordon  of  I.  <hinsar;  his/enrM  son,  Alexander, was  dean  of 
Raphoc.  1616;  bishop  of  Killaloc;  bishop  of  Wateifurd  and  Lissiore, 
rffl  ;  died  1646;  his  eldest  son 

"3.  William  Adair,  married  first  Rosina,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
M'Clellan  of  Bum  by,  succeeded  1608  exchanged  Dunskey  for  Bally- 
mainoch  iHallymena  with  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  viscount  Airdcs  ; 
married  secondly  daughter  of  Houston  of  Caslie  Steward  i  turned 
thirdly  Helen,  daughter  of  Cathsart  of  Carlton,  by  whom  he  had 
William  Adair,  minister  of  Ayr,  1640  t->  1684. 

"a.  Sir  Robert  Adair  eldest  son  of  the  above  by  his  first  wife,  MP. 
for  Wigtonshire,  lOjc,  and  1648;  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Wdliam 
Edmund  ton  of  Diintrcath,  by  whom  he  had.  besides  his  successor, 
a  third  son,  Alexander  of  Drununore,  and  Isabel,  married  to  Patrick 
M'Duuall  of  Logan. 

"  10,  William  Adair,  succeeded  1655.  married  Jean,  davgbter  of  sir 
William  Cunningham  of  Cunninghamhead  ;  married  secend  Anne, 
daughter  of  colonel  Walter  So'U  ;  by  her  he  had 

"  11.  Sir  Robert  Adair  of  Kilhilt  and  Ballyroena.  a  knight  ban- 
neret, sold  the  tupwvWwjpf  Kilhilt  and  Drummore  to  the  earl  of 
Stair,  married  first  Penelope,  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Colvillc ;  mar- 
ried second  Manha:  married  rVitfrL. October,  i;os.  Ann  M'Aulay; 
married  fourth  Araiwlla  Rukctts;  left  by  his  third  wife 

"  la.  Kolicrt  Adair,  a  major  of  dragf-ons  turtt'  /rWri/,*'  AJdir 
M.S.,  1760I:  married  Catherine  Smaitman,  an  English  lady  of 
fortune.  The  family  is  represented  by  sir  Robert  Sufto  kSoaflu\ 
Adair  of  rhaton  Hall." 
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Adair  of  KinhuV  and  had  put  many  convenient  and  handsome  additions  to  it;  she,  notwithstanding, 
after  some  months  stay,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  did  remain  therein,  which  obliged  his  Lordship 
to  make  yearly  summer  visits  to  her,  and  to  send  divers  messages  (by  his  son  George)  to  persweade 
her  Ladyship  to  return  and  cohabit  with  him,  whose  attendance  at  Council  Board,  and  business  in 
law,  at  Dublin,  and  private  affairs  at  home,  would  not  allow  his  Lordship  dwelling  with  her  in  Scot- 
land. 

His  Lordship  brought  over  a  page  to  his  Lady,  Edward  Betty,8  the  prettiest  little  man  I  ever 
beheld.  He  was  of  a  blooming  damask  rose  complexion;  his  hair  was  of  a  shining  gold  colour,  with 
natural  ring-like  curls  hanging  down,  and  dangling  to  his  breast,  and  so  exact  in  the  symmetry  of 


'  Adair  of  Kinkilt. — The  founder  of  this  family  is  said 
to  hive  been  Robert  Fitzgerald  of  Athdarc,  or  Adare  (son 
of  an  earl  of  Desmond)  who  fled  to  Galloway,  about  the 
year  1350,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  a  feud.  Sec  note  6. 
This  common  story,  which,  however,  cannot  be  relied  on, 
further  states  that  Thomas,  sixth  earl  of  Desmond,  who 
died  at  Rouen,  in  Normanday,  10th  August,  1420,  left  two 
sons,  Maurice  and  John  (claragh),  who  died  in  1452  ;  in 
which  year  also  Maurice,  l>eing  killed  by  Connor 
O'Mulrian,  was  buried  at  Roan,  and  left  two  sons,  John, 
ancestor  (as  is  related)  to  the  Adair*  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  Maurice,  to  the  FiUgeralds,  some  time  of 
Broghill.—  Archdall's  Lodges  Parage,  vol.  i.,  p.  66.  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  in  his  book  recently  published,  entitled 
Hutory  of  the  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of  Galltnvav,  pp.  243,  617, 


sates  that  "William  Adair 


the 


Dunskey  castle  and 


Adair,  who  was  23  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death. — Inquisitions,  Antrim,  no.  4,  Car.  I.  The  castle 
of  Dunskey  had  l>ccn  abandoned  as  a  family  residence  long 
prior  to  its  purchase  by  sir  I  lugh  Montgomery,  the  Adairs 
of  Kinhilt  occupying  a  mansion-house  of  which  no  vestige 
now  remains,  but  which  is  known  to  have  stood  "where 
the  line  of  Colfin  Glen  would  meet  the  present  turnpike 
road."  The  present  mansion-house  of  Dunskey  is  situated 
on  an  elevation  about  a  mile  from  the  harbour. — New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. ,  Wigtonshirc,  np. 
132,  142.  Besides  the  lands  constituting  the  Dunskey 
property,  the  first  viscount  purchased  others  in  the  same 
district  The  general  register  of  sasincs  in  the 
house  connected  with  Wigtonshire,  contains  the  f 
notices  relating  to  such  purchases 


rty 


ining  with  sir  Hew  Montgomery  of 


,  for  the  lands  of  Batlymena  in  Ireland."  The 
author  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  however,  here  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  first  viscount  bought  the  Dunskey 
estate  from  sir  Robert  Adair.  Had  any  such  exchange  as 
that  mentioned  by  sir  Andrew  Agnew  taken  place,  William 
mcry  would  have  doubtless  known  of  it,  and  re- 
corded it.  Besides  sir  Hugh  Montgomery'  never  held  lands 
at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymena.  The  Adair  family 
originally  got  a  footing  in  this  district  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I., by  purchase  from  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  who  had 
an  assignment  from  Rory  Oge  MacQuillin,  the  latter  having 
got  a  grant  of  this  territory — CUnaghcrty — in  lieu  of 
Innishowcn,  which  was  transferred  to  sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester. See  Reeves,  EcelesiaslUid  Antiquities,  p.  344.  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery  owned  the  church  lands  of  Ballyman- 
nagh,  near  Carrickfergus,  which  probably  occasioned  in 
wme  way  the  Scottish  mistake  on  this  point.  William 
Adair,  although  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  at 
Ballymena,  did  not  sell  the  Scottish  estate,  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  family  until  1716,  when  sir  Robert  Adair 
parted  with  Kinhiltand  Drummore.  At  the  tunc  of  William's 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  November,  1626,  his 
BaJlymcna  property  consisted  of  the  following  denomi- 
nations— viz.,  half  of  the  townlands  of  Ballyneclosse, 
B&llentirriagh,  Ballesirryanane,  Balleloughcarry,  Balle- 
dogher,  Ballecragbarrune,  Ballevally,  Baldromny,  Balle- 
gnnchill,  Ballccollrabacky,  Ballekillyne,  Balled romlegagh, 
Balledromyndcrragh,  llallcdownesyand,  Ballcttssane,  Bal- 
lenynaglidorc,  Ballekildony,  Ballctitllieny,  BallckiHy,  Hal- 
leiaravoy,  and  Ballemagherry,  containing  40  messuiges, 
and  1,000  acres,  in  the  territory  of  Clynagharty  alias  Clyna- 
charthy.  This  estate  was  inherited  by  William's  son,  Robert 


1  Weir  to  Hew  Vicount  of 
Sir 


-'■».— December  16  ja,  Ren.  be  UUOert  Kennedy  ana  Sir  Alexander 
Kennedy  to  Hew  Vicount  of  AinlU,  of  the  Undi»  of  Dun  via,  Wigton- 
shire. 

"  3.— June,  1635,  Ren.  be  LYhred  Agnew  to  Hew  Montgomerie, 
Yiuuiwt  <jf  Airdi>,  of  the  Um)»  of  Iraigvordie,  Wigtoiuhire. 

"4.— July.  i*j7.  Ren.  be  lames  Fultoun  and  Katherine  Adair 
his  spotu,  10  Hew  Vicount  of  Airdit  of  the  land»  of  Killantinicana 
Inow  KiLUntringan1,  Wigtotuhirc. 

"5. —November,  1638,  .  .  .  of  Hew  Vicount  of  Airdu  of  the 
foure  raarklaod  of  PortbpittcU  nuw  Port  Spiltal  ,  Wigtonshire." 

The  two  last-mentioned  purchases  were  made  by  the 
second  viscount,  his  father  having  died  in  1636.  The 
editor  is  indebted  for  copies  of  the  above  entries  to  the 
kindness  of  James  I'atcrson,  c*q.,  author  of  the  Account 
of  the  Parishes  and  /-'a turtles  of  Ayrshire. 

•  Edward  Betty. — This  dwarf  was  possibly  the  son  of 
a  person  who  had  been  executed  at  Downpatrick  in  1613. 
At  a  court  of  assize  held  there,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
before  justice  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Serjeant  John  Beare, 
Edward  and  William  Bettee  of  Duffrin,  yeomen,  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  having,  on  the  2C*h  February, 
1613,  at  Foynebrogl  (Finnabroguc),  carried  away  six  cocks 
of  oats  worth  6s  and  Sd  each,  the  property  of  Edmund 
O'Mullan  and  Cowlogh  O'Kelly,  and  sentenced  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  gaol,  through  the  midst  of  the  town  of 
Down,  and  be  disengaged  from  their  chains,  and  then  led 
from  the  gaol  as  far  as  the  gallows,  and  there  to  be  hung 
by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead.  —  Ulster  Journal  of 
Arehieolo^y,  vol.  i.,  p.  264.  The  following  clause  in  the 
will  of  the  first  viscount  has  reference,  no  doubt,  to  Ed- 
ward Betty  mentioned  iu  the  text : — "Item,  I  do  ordain  my 
son  Hugh  to  entertain  my  man,  Ned  Beattie,  and  to  give 
him  in  pension  from  me  yearly  the  sum  of  £%  sterling. ' 
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his  body  and  limbs  to  his  stature,  that  no  better  shape  could  be  desired  in  a  well  carved  statue. 
His  wit  was  answerable  to  what  his  comely  face  might  promise;  and  his  cunning  no  less,  for  many 
times,  when  gentlewomen,  that  did  not  frequent  Newtown-house  since  the  first  Viscount's  death  till 
the  second  Lord  brought  his  lady  to  live  therein,  came  to  pay  visits  to  her  Ladyship,  this  beautiful 
manniclt  was  often  mistaken  for  one  or  the  other  of  his  Lordship's  sons,  and  taken  up  by  the  gentle- 
women on  their  laps,  and  they  kissed  him  to  make  him  prattle,  which  he  could  very  well  do  as  a  child. 
He  kept  them  in  their  ignorance  so  long  as  to  have  occasion  enough  to  make  his  Lady  sport, 
nay  sometimes  he  would  protract  his  convers  till  his  Lady  came  from  her  chamber  to  see  the  female 
visitant,  his  unraannerlyness  being  reproved  by  his  Lady,  so  to  impose  on  the  gentlewomen,  as  to 
sit  on  their  knee  and  promote  the  error.  You  may  believe  the  mistaken  ladies  blushed  and  were 
extremely  ashamed,  and  this  happened  when  he  had  passed  twenty  years  of  age.»  I  did  copy  (after 
Vandyke's  original)  the  picture  of  the  Royal  Martyr's  dwarf,  Jeffrey,'0  holding  a  silken  cord,  a  mon- 


•  Twenty  years  of  age.— It  is  strange  that  the  fame  of 
this  remarkable  person  had  not  reached  to  the  time  of 
Harris,  who  refers  to  several  dwarfs  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Down.  He  mentions  among  others  one  James 
Downey,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Clonallon,  who  was  only 
three  feet  four  inches  in  height.  4 '  iking  one  day  employ- 
ed in  the  furrow  of  a  potatoc-garden,  and  suddenly  rising 
up,  a  simple  priest  passing  by  took  him  for  a  fairy,  just 
sprung  out  of  the  earth,  and  adjured  him  to  approach  no 
nearer ;  but  the  little  creature  moving  forward  to  undeceive 
the  priest,  so  frightned  him,  that  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  fled  quite  away. "— State  of  the  County  of  Dotin, 

■°  Royal  Martyr's  drear/,  Jeffrey.— This  little  fellow 
whose  name  was  Jeffrey  Hudson,  was  liorn  in  the  year 
1619,  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire.  "Iking  about  eight 
years  old,  and  not  half  a  yard  in  height,  the  dutches*  of 
Buckingham,  whose  seat  was  hard  by,  took  him  and  cloathd 
him  in  sattin,  and  appointed  two  servants  to  attend  him. 
At  a  splendid  feast  given  by  the  duke  there  was  a  cold  pye, 
which  being  opened,  there  reared  up  on  end  little  Jeffrey, 
armed  cap-a-pie!  An  old  gossip  having  invited  some 
Tattle-baskets  to  a  junketting  bout,  some  arch  waggs  stole 
her  cat  Rutterkin,  Head  him,  dressed  Jeffrey  in  her  skin, 
and  conveyed  him  into  the  room.  When  the  feast  was 
near  over  and  cheese  set  upon  the  table,  one  of  the  females 
offered  Ruiterkin  a  bit. — '  Rntlerhit  can  help  himself  when 
he  is  hungry,'  said  Jeffrey,  and  so,  nimbly,  made  down  stairs. 
The  women  all  started  up  in  the  greatest  confusion  and 
clamour  imaginable,  crying  out  a  Witch!  a  Witch!  with 
her  talking  eat!  But  the  joke  was  soon  afterwards  found 
out,  otherwise  the  poor  woman  might  have  suffered  for  it, 
as  two  others  in  that  country  ditl,  who  were  hanged  pur- 
suant to  the  sentence  of  those  wise  judges,  Hobart  and 
Bromley,  on  account  of  another  Rulterktn,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  the  carl  of  Rutland's  children.  Jeffrey,  not 
long  after  was  presented  to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
became  her  dwarf.  Her  majesty's  monkey  soon  scraped 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  none  so  great  as  Pug  and  Jef- 
frey. It  wis  a  strange  contrxst  to  sec  him  and  the  king's 
gigantic  porter,  William  Evans,  together,  particularly  in 
that  Anti-masque  at  court,  where  the  porter  lugged  out  of 
one  pocket  a  long  loaf,  and  little  Jeffrey  insteadof  a  salver 
of  cheese,  out  of  the  other.    Once  as  he  was  washing  his 


face  and  hands  he  had  like  to  have  been  drowned  in  his 
bason.  Another  day,  he  had  lieen  blown  into  the  Thames, 
but  for  a  spreading  shrub  that  saved  him.  He  was  employed 
on  a  kind  of  embassy  to  France  to  bring  over  the  queen'* 
midwife;  and  in  his  return  he  was  taken  by  aFlemish 
pyrate.  This  captivity  is  celebrated  by  sir  Wm.  7 
in  a  poem  called  Jeffretdes,  and  printed  with  his  . 
car.icc  After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  being  made  a  < 
of  horse  in  the  king's  service,  he  underwent  many  perils 
till  1644,  when  he  went  over  with  his  royal  mistress  to 
France.  Here  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the  lord  Croft's 
brother,  whom  he  obliged  to  meet  him  with  powder  and 
ball,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  Afterwards,  he  was 
taken  at  sea  by  a  Turkish  pyrate,  who  lodged  him  in  a 
drum,  and  earned  him  into  slavery.  Being  redeemed,  he 
returned  to  Kngland,  and  lived  on  a  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  D.  of  Buckingham  and  other  persons  of  quality ;  but 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  clapped  up  in  the  Gate- 
housc,  and  soon  after  his  releasement,  died,  having  almost 
attained  his  climacteric" — Gentleman's  Magazine  vol  iL, 
p.  1 120.  A  tiny  volume  was  dedicated  to  Hudson  entitled 
The  New  Veal's  Gift,  presented  at  Court  from  the  Lady 
Parvulatothe  Lord  Mmimus.commonly  called  Little  Jefferie, 
Her  Majesties  Servant:  \2mo.,  London,  1636.  The  follow- 
ing lines  form  part  of  the  Dedication : — 

"Snu-il  Sir,  me  think*  in  your  lewe  selfe  I  ice, 
Erprest  the  letter  world'*  Epttomi*.— 
You  may  write  Man,  i'  the  'abstract'  us  you  are. 
Though  printed  in  a  smaller  character  : 
The  pocket  volume  has  an  much  rnclliink. 


pocl 

As  the  broad  Fol 


in  a  larger  print, 


And  is  more  useful  too. — 1  hough  low  you  seem. 
Yet  you  are  both  great  and  high  in  men's  esteem. 
Your  soul's  as  large  as  others,  so's  your  mind,— 
To  greatness  virtue's  not  like  strength  confined." 

Scottish  Journal  of  Topography,  cVc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319. 
Jeffrey  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  eighteen  inches  high 
when  transferred  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  to  the 
custody  of  Queen  Henrietta.  The  transfer  took  place 
soon  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.,  and  whilst  the  royal 
party  were  entertained  at  Burleigh  on  the  Hill,  a  residence 
of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham.  During  the  festivities, 
Jeffrey  was  served  up  naked  in  a  cold  pie.  The  scene  of 
Davenant's  poem  was  Dunkirk,  and  the  poet's  object  was 
the  celebration  of  a  battle  between  Jeffrey  and  a  turkey- 
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key  on  his  shoulder,  as  a  fancy  to  set  him  off,  who,  although  he  was  very  comely,  well  proportioned, 
and  so  diminutive  as  that  the  King's  long  porter's  boot  (as  I  was  told  Ao.  1664,"  by  old  courtiers), 
covered  his  brow  when  he  was  put  in  it ;  yet  he  was  not  to  be  compared,  for  shape  and  beauty  and 
far  less  for  wit,  with  our  homuncio,  Edward,  whose  bones  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  three  Viscounts,  whom 
he  successively  served,  but  did  not  survive  the  last  of  them,  whose  imprisonment  at  Cloghwooter 
Castle"  broke  our  litde  man's  great  heart,  that  he  died  for  grief  thereof  and  despair  of  his  Lordship's 
release,  who  was  detained  about  two  years  in  the  restraint  aforesaid. 

As  to  his  Lordship's  said  Lady,  the  Countess  of  Wigton,  she  continuing  in  her  refractory, 
humours,  went  to  Edinboro  to  reside  there,  being  60  years  old,  and  falling  sick,  his  Lordship  her 
husband  personally  attended  her  till  she  died  in  that  emporium;  his  Lordship  buried  her  where  she 
had  desired,  giving  her  all  the  observation  and  obsequies  due  to  her  peerage:'3  but  returning  from 
her  interment,  his  coach  overturned,  and  he  received  bruises,  the  pains  whereof  reverted  every 
spring  and  harvest  till  his  own  fall.  And  now  his  Lordship  might  have  bid  his  last  adieu  to  his 
native  country  and  Braidstane,  because  he  never  again  crossed  the  sea  after  he  returned  to  Ireland, 


cock-  At  the  time  of  Jeffrey's  first  capture  by  the  Dun- 
kirkers,  who  were  not  pirates  **  stated  in  the  extract  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  was  bringing  a  French  mid- 
wife, a  French  dancing-master,  and  several  valuable 
presents  from  the  English  queen's  mother,  Mary  de  Me- 
dici He  lost  on  that  occasion  .£2,500  of  his  own  money, 
which  be  had  received  as  a  present  from  the  ladies  of  the 
French  court-  This  little  gentleman  was  suspected  to  be 
a  party  in  the  popish  plot  of  1682.  For  further  particulars 
of  bis  life  and  adventures,  see  Walpolc's  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,  vol.  iL,  pp.  14-16;  Anecdotes  and 
Traditions  from  MS.  Sources,  edited  by  W.  J.  Thorns, 
(Camden  Society),  p.  123. 

"  Ao.  1664. — The  author  was  in  London  at  this  date, 
soliciting  certain  favours  for  himself,  and  also  on  Ijchalf  of 
his  kinsman,  the  second  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  who 
was  then  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  left  in  trying  circum- 
stances. 

**  Cloghwooter  Castle. — On  the  capture  of  the  third 
viscount  by  the  Irish,  at  the  battle  of  Bcnburb,  in  the 
June  of  1646,  he  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  the  space  of 
two  yean  in  Cloughowter  castle,  county  of  Cavan,  a 
stronghold  l>elon£ing  to  Owen  Roe  MacArt  O'Neill,  who 
died  there  in  1649.  See  infra.  Clough-oughter  castle  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  Lough  Oughter.  Ord.  Sun:,  Caxiin, 
%.  20.  Here  bishop  Bedell  was  confined  at  his  death  in 
February,  1642. 

**  Due  to  her  peerage. — This  funeral  was  no  doubt  one 
of  those  grand  heraldic  processions  so  common  at  the 
period  among  the  Scottish  nobility.  Sir  James  Balfour 
has  the  following  notice  of  this  lady's  death — "The  29  of 
Marche,  this  Zeire  (1636)  dyed  Dame  Sara  Maxwool,  vis- 
cotmtesse  of  Airdis,  sister  of  John,  Lord  Harries,  and  was 
solemly  interred  in  the  Abbey  churchc  of  Holynidhousscs. 
This  ladcy  was  thrvssc  married,  first,  to  Sir  John  Johnstone 
(ofjohnston),  and  by  him  had  issue  James,  Earlc  ofl  lartcfell, 
Lord  Johnstone,  and  two  daughters;  and  after  his  death  she 
to  her  second  husband,  John,  first  Earle  of  Vig- 
and  by  him  had  issue  one  only  daughter ;  and  after 
his  death,  she  married  to  her  third  husband,  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, Lord  Viscount  of  Airdes  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 


land, and  by  him  had  no  issue."— Annals  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.,  p.  252.  Between  this  lady's  family 
and  that  of  her  first  husband,  there  raged  a  fierce 
clan  feud,  in  the  course  of  which  each  family  lost  two  of 
its  chiefs.  In  the  celebrated  clan  battle  of  Dryfe  Sands 
the  last  of  any  note  fought  in  the  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land, Johnston  slew  lord  Maxwell  with  his  own  hand, 
carrying  off  his  head  and  right  arm,  and  nailing  them  as 
trophies  on  the  wall  of  Johnston's  own  castle  of  Lockwood, 
which  had  been  burned  down  by  the  Maxwells  in  1585. 
The  battle  of  Dryfe  Sands  look  place  in  1593.  Lord 
Maxwell's  son,  in  his  e (Torts  to  avenge  his  father's  death, 
was  guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  by  shooting  Johnston  at 
an  apparently  friendly  interview,  in  the  year  1608.  For 
this  act  he  was  tried  and  beheaded  five  years  afterwards. 
— For  some  details  of  this  feud,  see  Chambers's  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  L,  pp.  155,  252,  296,  410,  446, 
447-    We  find  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Memoirs 


of  Captain  John  Creichton,  that  the  consequences  of  this 
feud  were  not  confined  to  Scotland: — "My  great -w 

of  the  house  of  Dumfries, 


•grand- 


were  not  confine*  1  to  Scotland:— "My  1 
father,  Alexander  Creichton, 

in  Scotland,  in  a  feud  lwtwcen  the  Maxwells  and  the  John- 
stons(thcchiefof  the  Johnstons  being  the  Lord  Johnston,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Marquis  of  Annandalc)  siding  with 
the  latter,  and  having  killed  some  of  the  former,  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Ireland,  where  he  settled  near  Kinard, 
then  a  woody  country,  and  now  called  Calidon  ;  but  with- 
in a  year  or  two,  some  friends  and  relations  of  those  Max- 
wells who  had  been  killed  in  the  feud,  coming  over  to 
Ireland  to  pursue  their  revenge,  lay  in  wait  for  my  great- 
grandfather in  the  wood,  and  shot  him  dead,  as  he  was 
going  to  church.  This  accident  hap(»ened  about  the  time 
that  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  came  to  the  crown  of 
England."— Swift's  Works,  Edited  by  Sir  H 'alter  Scott,  vol. 
x.,  {>.  ill,  Etlinb.  1S24.  Several  persons  named  Maxwell 
came  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  James  Hamilton,  at,  or  soon 
after  the  time  specified  in  the  foregoing  extract.  Among 
them  were  Edward  Maxwell  of  Donover,  James  Maxwell 
of  Gransha,  and  John  Maxwell  of  Ballihalbert,  all  of 
whom  afterwards,  in  1617,  obtained  letters  of  denization. 
—See  Calendar  of  Fatent  Polls,  Janus  /.,  p.  326. 
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which  he  did  soon  after  his  compliments  were  paid  to  his  most  honoured  Earl,  and  to  the  beloved 
Montgomery  Lairds,  with  his  kindred  and  loving  neighbours.'* 

We  have  his  Lordship  now  in  Newtown  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  composing  some  differences 
(as  to  his  lands)  which  had  not  been  perfected  to  him,  pursuant  to  articles  made  the  1 7th  Dec,  1633;'* 
other  whiles  his  Ix>rdship  attended  the  Council  Board.  Thus  and  in  the  service  of  God,  his  King, 
and  country,  as  formerly,  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  life,  which  ended  May  1636,  in  a  good  old  age 
of  76  years. 

Now  reader,  I  have  given  some  general  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  noble  first  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery. I  will  only  add  to  them  a  character  of  his  person  and  internal  parts,  or  endowments  of 
his  soul,  and  an  account  of  his  acts  (as  brief  as  I  can),  not  to  mutilate  them,  and  the  order  of 
his  funeral,  with  some  other  remarks.  As  to  his  birth,  it  was  about  Ao.  1560,  when  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  by  his  parchment  deed,  signed  and  sealed  (yet  extant),  not  only  confirmed  all  the  lands 
of  Braidstane  aforesaid,  but  also  sold  all  the  lands  of  Montgomery,  minnock  als  vocat  Blackstown 
mynnock  and  Amiln  unto  Adam  Montgomery,'6  of  Braidstane  (he  was  our  first  Viscount's  father), 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  &c,  by  deed  aforesaid,  dated  25th  Nov.  1652.^  This  Earle  (some  small 
time  before  or  after  this  deed)  is  supposed  (very  probably)  to  have  been  god-father  to  our  Viscount, 
the  said  Earl  slain,  as  aforesaid,  being  the  first  Hugh  of  his  family,'8  as  our  Viscount  was  the  first  of 
that  name  in  his  own. 


'*  And  lining  neighbours. — This  last  visit  to  Scotland, 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  second  lady,  occurred  in  1636, 
the  year  of  his  own  death.  The  "most  honoured  earl," 
whom  he  visited  after  the  funeral,  wis  Alexander,  sixth 
earl  of  Eglinton.  The  "Moved  Montgomery  lairds" 
alive  in  1636,  and  most  of  whom  were  doubtless  visited  by 
the  first  viscount,  were  sir  Henry  Montgomery  of  Giffcn, 
second  son  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton ;  R0W1  Montgomery, 
of  Hcssillhead  or  HarJehcad;  Matthew  Montgomery  of 
Bogstown,  who  apjjcars  to  have  resided  for  a  time  at 
Braidstane ;  John  Montgomery  of  Blackhousc ;  Neil 
Montgomery  of  Lainshaw  or  I-angsbaw;  sir  Robert  Mont- 
gomery of  bkelmorlie  ;  and  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Stane, 
afterwards  of  Bowhouse.— See  Paterson  s  Parishes  and 
Familus  oj  Ayrshire,  vol  i.,  pp.  230,  288,  289,  292  ;  vol, 
ii.,  pp.  IOI,  31a  His  "kindred  and  loving  neighbours" 
of  other  surnames  were  numerous,  especially  in  the  parishes 
of  Beith,  Largs,  and  Ardrossan. 

'5  17M  Dee.,  1633.— See  p.  81  supra. 

**  Adam  Montgomery. — This  Adam  Montgomery  was 
the  fifth  laird  of  Braidstane.  In  1561,  Hugh,  third  earl 
of  Eglinton,  revoked  certain  charters  and  acts  done  by 
him  in  his  minority,  and  among  these  "anc  infeftment 
made  be  the  earl  to  Adam  Montgomery,  soncand  appear- 
and arc  (heir)  to  John  Montgomery  of  Bredslarte,  of  the 
xij.  mark  lands  of  Braidstane  and  the  xls.  of  Montgomcreis 
Mynnok." — Eraser,  Attmvriafc,  voL  ii.,  p.  161.  The 
author  states,  on  the  authority  of  family  papers,  that  the 
regrant  of  the  lands  of  Braidstane  was  confirmed  by  the 
earl  to  Adam  Montgomery  in  1562,  and  that  the  latter 
purchased  from  his  chief,  in  the  same  year,  certain  other 
lands  known  as  Montgomery  tnmnoek,  alias  Blackstown 
minnock,  or  'little,'  to  distinguish  these  lands  from  others 


of  the  same  name.  "On  the  7U1  November,  1622,  John 
Swan,  younger,  in  Myltu  of  Beith,  granted  his  obligation 
to  Matthew  Montgomery  and  his  son  Robert,  then  in 
Bogstown,  for  eignt  score  merks.  This  is  on  record  in 
the  books  of  the  regality  of  Kilwinning,  preserved  in  the 
General  Register  House,  voL  i."— Paterson,  Parishes  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  289.  The  first  earl  of 
Ahercom  had  a  residence  called  Blackstown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eglinton  castle.  The  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton, 
writing  to  his  countess  in  Julv,  1619,  says— "Therefor, 
fell  not  to  send  your  kotch  and  horses  eist  to  me  after  the 
reset  of  this.  ...  I  tink  or  now  the  horse  that  my 
lady  Ahercom  had  is  com  houm  to  you.  Gif  not,  ye  will 
get  him  for  the  sending  for  at  Blackstown."  On  the  3rd 
ol  June,  1620,  Marion  Boyd,  countess  of  Abercom,  writes 
to  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  from  Blackutoun,  thus  :— 

"  Mv  vekif  hono*abill  gi'ipe  lord— I  understand  mv  *ooe  ha* 
wrettin  to  rour  lurikhip  ancnt  our  going  to  Edinburgh,  quhair,  God 
willing,  we  think  to  be  on  Tuisday  at  night,  the  xiii.  of  Junii  instant, 
expecting  tour  lordship  will  be  tlicrc  »!«>,  as  my  ton  ha*dc»yrit  row. 
And  l>«au*c  my  kotchmnn  hn  gone  from  me,  I  tnutf  intreate  rour 
lordihip  to  send  me  rour  cotcheman,  and  anc  or  rwa  of  rour  cotche 
hone*,  on  FriiUy  or  Settirday  next ;  ouhilk,  trusting  rour  lordship 
will  do,  a*  I  salbe  willing  to  plca*our  iuur  lordship  at  all  occaiiones. 
Tim*  craving  tour  lordimp'*  unite  of  my  hamelwesa.  my  hartiies* 
crnnmcnrlntiounc*  retnembcrit  to  rour  lordihip  and  guid  lady,  I  rest 
"  Zour  lordJup'i  maut  affectiojiat  cousigne, 

"  Marion  Bovd." 
Fraser,  Afemoriats,  vol.  i.,  pp.  210,  213. 

A'or:,  1652. — ThU  date  is  a  misprint  for  1562. 

|S  First  //ugh. — Fust  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  fourth, 
the  carl  slain  at  Annock  being  the  fourth  carl  as  well  as 
the  fourth  liearing  the  Christian  name  of  Hugh.  It  has 
been  already  shown,  note  3,  supra,  that  the  fourth  earl 
could  not  have  been  godfather  to  the  first  viscount. 
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then  his  lordship  was  of  a  middle  stature  (I  had  his  picture  as  large  as  the  life),**  he 
was  of  ruddy  complexion,  and  had  a  manly,  sprightlie  and  chearful  countenance;  and,  I  believe, 
his  temperament  was  sanguine,  for  his  body  and  nerves  were  agile  and  strong,  beyond  any  of  his 
sons  or  their  children,  according  to  all  the  stations  of  youth,  manhood  and  old  age,  no  wise  troubled 
by  cholicks,  gravel  or  gout,  or  pains,  but  what  were  occasioned  by  the  bruises  aforesaid,  being  of  a 
sound  vigorous  constitution  of  health,  and  habit  of  body,  seldom  having  sickness,  because  he  was 
greatly  sober  and  temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  and  chaste  also,  and  used  moderate  exercises,  both 
coursing  badgers'5  and  hares  with  grey  hounds  on  foot  (before  he  was  nobilitated),  and  afterwards 
frequently  with  hounds,  hunting  (on  horses)  the  deer  and  the  fox"  in  his  woodlands  yearly  at  the 
fittest  seasons,  and  wolves  when  occasion  offered."    His  Lordship  kept  a  blood  (in  Scodand  called 


'»  His  picture  as  large  as  the  life.— An  oil  painting  of  the 
first  viscount  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  formerly 
of  the  Falls  near  Belfast,  who  is  seventh  in  lineal  descent 
from  him.  The  same  lady  also  possesses  a  portrait  in  slate 
of  sir  James  Montgomery  of  Rosemount,  and  miniature 
likenesses  of  col.  \\  m.  Montgomery  of  Killough,  and  his 
wife,  Isabella  Campbell  of  Mamorc.  Col.  William  Mont- 
gomery was  grandson  of  the  author,  and  great  grand  fat  her 

Bulgers.  — In  the  native  Irish  language  the  name  of 
the  badger  [metes  vulgaris)  was  broc.  In  old  Saxon  the 
name  was  >my,  and  barsuk  in  the  Russian.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland  the  term  broc  is  still  commonly  used.  We 
learn  from  the  Tale  of  Deirdre  (see  Transactions  oj  the 
Gaelic  Society  vol.  i.,  pp.  47—49,  note),  that  badgers  flesh 
was  considered  as  a  delicacy  in  Alba  or  Scotland.  This 
talc  refers  to  events  that  occurred  so  early  as  the  first 
century  of  our  era.— See  Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish 
Aai-demy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  194. 

"  And  the  fox. — This  animal  (-.-ulpes  vulgaris)  has  left 
its  name  in  more  than  one  place  of  the  district.  It  was 
known  generally  as  mculaidh  rumih,  'the  reddog,'  and  from 
it  the  townland  of  Ballyearrickmaddyroe  in  Castlereagh 
takes  its  name.  CasUe-Ward,  near  Strangford,  was 
anciently  called  Carrick-ne-Sheannagh,  or  Sinnach,  'the 
Foxes'  Rock.' — Harris,  Stale  of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  41. 
The  ?>innach  or  Fox  was  said  by  the  ancient  Irish  to  be 
'the  longest  lived  of  dogs,'  nech  is  sine  do  conaib.  See 
Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  194,  note. 

■'  Wolves  when  occasion  offered. — Sec  p.  60,  supra.  The 
wolf  {earns  lupus),  sometimes  called  by  tne  Irish  Mac  Tire 
films  terr,r,  'the  son  of  the  land,'  and  sometimes  Cu-allaidh 
or  wild  dog,  is  often  referred  to  in  modem  Irish  history, 
and  did  not  wholly  disappear  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
Ltntury. —  Transactions  hoyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vii, 
p.  193.  In  1614,  "the  king  being  given  to  understand 
the  great  loss  and  hindrance  which  arose  in  Ireland  by  the 
multitude  of  wolves,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  did  by 
letters  from  New-Market,  26th  Nov.,  i6i4,dircct  a  grant  to 
he  made,  by  patent,  to  Henry  Tuttcshain,  who  by  petition, 
had  made  offer  to  repair  into  Ireland,  and  there u^e  hi-,  best 
skill  and  dcavour  to  destroy  the  *aid  wolves  providing  at 
his  own  charge,  men,  <iog>,  traps,  and  engines,  and  u  ir- 
ing  r.o  other  allowance,  save  only  four  nobles  sterling,  r 
the  head  of  every  wolf,  young  or  old,  out  o(  every  county, 
and  to  be  authorized  to  keep  four  men  and  twelve  couple 
of  hounds  in  every  county,  tor  seven  years  next  after  the 


date  of  these  letters."  (12  Jac.  i.,  d.  R.  17.)  Proceedings  of 
Roy.  Irish  Academy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77.  Tuttesham's  work  had 
not  been  thoroughly  done,  as  wolves  were  very  numerous  in 
Ireland,  in  16.10.  throughout  all  wooded  and  mountainous 
districts.  The  writer  of  a  tract  entitled  Ireland's  Tragical 
Tyrranie,  410.  1642,  mentions  the  lamentable  case  of  an 
kri^'lish  family,  named  Adams,  who  were  compelled, 
through  fear  of  massacre  during  the  outbreak  of  1641,  to 
-.o  k  Iiclter  in  the  woods,  where  they  were  all,  consisting 
of  iVjrcecn  persons,  devoured  by  wolvr  .  —Sec  Logan's  Scot- 
ti.h  o'ael,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32.  On'the  I  lth  of  March,  1652  -3, 
captain  Kdward  Piers  obtained  a  lease,  for  live  years,  from 
May,  1653,  for  the  sum  of  ^543,  of  all  the  forfeited  lands 
in  the  barony  of  Dunboyne,  county  of  Meath,  on  the  terms 
of  his  keeping  up  an  establishment  for  killing  wolves  and 
foxes.  His  dogs  were  to  be  three  wolf-dogs,  two  English 
mastiffs,  and  a  pack  of  hounds  of  sixteen  couple,  three  of 
them  to  hunt  tne  wolf  only,  a  knowing  hunstman,  and 
two  men  and  a  boy — an  orderly  hunt  to  take  place  thrice 
a  month  at  least  As  security  for  the  performance  of 
his  engagement,  he  was  to  pay  ^looa  year  additional  rent, 
to  be  defalked  in  wolf  and  fox-heads;  6  wolf-heads  and 
24  fox-heads  the  first  year;  4  wolf-heads  and  l6  fox-heads 
the  second  year;  2  wolf-heads  and  10  fox-heads  the  third 
year;  and  one  wolf-head  and  5  fox-heads  in  each  of  the  two 
last  years  of  the  term.  In  cxm:  he  should  fail  to  kill  and 
bring  in  the  said  number  of  wolves'  and  foxes'  heads  yearly, 
then  deduction  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  said  yearly 
allowance  or  salary  of  f,iOo,  for  every  wolfs  head  so 
falling  short  the  sum  of  £$,  and  for  every  fox's  head  5s. 
— Order  of  Council  as  fuotett  in  "Journal  of  the  Kilkenny 
and  South- East  oj  Ireland  Archirol.  Society,  voL  iti. ,  new 
series,  p.  77,  note.  The  prices  offered  for  wolves'  heads  by 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth  show  how  alarmingly 
these  animals  had  increased  during  the  period  of  the  war 
from  1641  to  1652.  There  is  the  following  Declaration 
touching  Wolves,  and  offering  immoderate  prices  for  their 
destruction:— "For  the  letter  de>uoying  of  wolves,  which 
of  late  years  have  much  increased  in  most  parts  of  this 
nation,  It  is  ordered  that  the  commanders  in  chicfe  and 
commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  the  several  precincts,  doe 
consider  of,  use  and  execute  all  good  wayes  and  meanes, 
how  the  wolves,  in  the  counties  and  places  within  the  re- 
spective precincts,  maybe  taken  and  destroyed;  and  to 
employ  such  person  or  persons  and  to  appoint  such  daies 
and  tymcs  for  hunting  the  wolfe,  as  they  shall  adjudge 
necessary,    And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  all  such  person. 
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a  sleuth)  hound**  to  trace  out  thieves  and  woodkeniB  (so  were  torys  then  termed)  which  was  a  great 
terror  to  them,  and  made  them  to  forbear  to  haunt  in  his  bounds  ;**  he  also  had  an  huntsman  for  those 


or  persons,  as  shall  take,  kill,  or  destroy  any  wolfes,  and 
shall  bring  forth  the  head  of  the  woulfe  before  the  said  com- 
manders of  the  revenue,  shall  receive  the  sums  following, 
via.  for  every  bitch  wolfe,  six  pounds;  for  every  dogg 
wolfc,  five  pounds;  for  every  cubb  which  praycth  (preyctn) 
for  himself,  forty  shillings;  for  every  suckling  cubb,  ten 
shillings;  And  no  wolfe  after  the  Last  of  September  until 
the  ioth  of  January  be  accounted  a  young  wolfe  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  revenue  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
equallie  assessed  within  their  precincts.  Dublin,  29th 
June,  1653."  But  the  following  Declaration  against  trans- 
porting of  Wolfe-Dogges  is,  perhaps,  the  most  significant 
document  that  could  be  quoted  on  this  subject:— 
"Forasmuch  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  wolves  doe 
much  increase  and  destroy  many  cattle  in  several!  parts  of 
this  dominion,  and  that  some  of  the  enemie's  party  who  have 
laid  down  annes,  and  have  liberty  to  go  beyond  sea,  and 
others,  doe  attempt  to  carry  away  several  such  great  dogges 
as  are  commonly  called  wolfe  dogges,  whereby  the  breed  of 
them,  which  are  useful  for  destroying  of  wolfes,  would  (if 
not  prevented)  speedily  decay.  These  are,  therefore,  to  pro- 
hibit all  persons  whatsoever  from  exporting  any  of  the 
said  dogges  out  of  this  dominion;  and  searchers  and  other 
officers  of  the  customs  in  the  several!  parts  and  creekes  of 
this  dominion,  are  hereby  strictly  required  to  seize  and 
make  stopp  of  all  such  dogges,  and  deliver  them  cither  to 
the  common  huntsman  appointed  for  the  precinct  where 
they  are  seized  upon,  or  to  the  gouernor  of  the  said 
precinct  Dated  at  Kilkenny,  27th  April,  1652." 
The  above  declaration  was  intended  to  prohibit  the 
gentry  and  others  who  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  dogs  of  this  breed,  from  carrying  them  into  Spain,  to 
which  country  they  were  emigrating  in  great  numbers. 
Their  dogs,  however,  could  not  be  spared  from  Ireland, 
where  wolves  were  then  increasing,  as  announced  in  another 
Declaration  touehingr  the  Poore,  dated  at  Dublin,  the  12th 
cf  May,  1653  and  signed  by  Charles  Fleetwood,  Edmnnd 
I.udlow,  Miles  Corbet,  and  John  Tones.  In  this 
document  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  orphan  children  then 
wandering  about  the  country  were  "fed  upon  by  ravening 
wolves,  and  other  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  — O'Flaherty's 
Wist  Connaugkt  edited  by  Hardiman,  pp.  180,  181  ; 
Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland 
Archttol.  Society,  old  series,  voL  it,  p.  149;  see  also 
Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,  vol.  iL,  p.  281. 

**  Sleuth-hound. — Sleuth  denotes  the  track  of  a 
man  or  beast  as  known  by  the  scent,  from  the  Irish 
stioeht,  a  track,  and  the  sleuth-hound  is  the  species  of 
dog  designated  by  naturalists  as  the  cants  saga*.  This 
animal  seems  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  marshes  were  obliged  by  the  border  laws  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  sleuth-hounds  in  every  district  Thus, 
"in  those  parti  beyond  the  Esk,  above  the  foot  of  Sark, 
by  the  inhabytants  there  was  to  be  kept,  one  dog.  Item, 
by  the  inhabytants  insyde  the  Esk,  to  Richmond  Cleugh,  to 
be  kept  at  the  Afoot,  one  dog.  /tern,  by  the  inhabytants 
of  the  parish  of  Arthurct,  above  Richmond  Cleugh,  to  be 
kept  at  Barley-head,  one  dog."   And  so  on  throughout  the 


border  lands.   Persons  aggrieved,  or  who  had  lost  property 

by  robbers,  were  allowed  to  pursue  the  hot  trade  with  hound 
and  horn,  with  hue  and  cry,  and  all  other  accustomed 
means  of  hot  pursuit — Nicholson's  Border  Laws,  p.  taj,  as 
quoted  in  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1772,  pp.  77,  78. 
Walter  Harris,  in  his  additions  to  Sir  James  Ware, 
speaking  of  the  sleuth-hound,  says: — "Out  this  cha- 
racter (scenting  the  track  of  game)  does  not  hit  the 
Irish  wolf-dog,  which  is  not  remarkable  for  any  great 
sagacity  in  hunting  by  the  nose.  Ulysses  Aldrovandus 
and  Gesner  have  given  descriptions  of  the  Canis  Scoti- 
eus,  and  two  prints  of  them  very  little  different  from  the 
common  hunting  hound.  They  are  (says  Gesner)  some- 
thing larger  than  the  common  hunting  hound,  of  a  brown 
or  sandy  spotted  colour,  quick  of  smelling,  and  are  em- 
ployed on  the  borders  between  England  and  Scotland 
to  follow  thieves.  They  are  called  the  Sleut- /found.  In 
the  Regiam  Afajesiatcm  of  Scotland  is  this  passage:— 
Nultus  ferturbet  aut  impediattanem  trassantcm,  aut  homines 
trassantes  cum  if  so  ad  seouendum  latrones  aut  ad  cafiendum 
malefaetores, — 'No  person  shall  give  any  disturbance  or 
hindrance  to  tracking  dogs,  or  men  employed  with  them  to 
track  or  apprehend  thieves  or  malefactors. ' —  Ware's  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  167.  The  Scottish  sleuth-hound  appears  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  that  kingdom,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
named  the  Scotticus  cants  in  the  sixteenth  century  "when 
modern  Scotland",  says  Harris,  "was  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotia."  At  an  earlier  period,  the  same  term 
canis  Sections  would  have  meant  the  frith  dog,  for  Scotia 
was  originally  a  name  for  Ireland.  Harris,  m  his  ac- 
count of  the  Irish  Toolf-dog,  observes : — "  I  cannot  but 
think  that  these  are  the  dogs  which  Symmachus  men- 
tions in  an  epistle  to  his  brother  Flavian  us.  '  I  thank  you,' 
say*  he,  'forthe  present  you  made  me  of  some  f  Canes  Scotici) 
Scottish  dogs,  which  were  shewed  at  the  Circensian  games, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people,  who  could  not 
judge  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  Rome  otherwise  than  in 
iron  cages.'  1  am  sensible,  Mr.  Burton,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Justus  I.ipsius,  makes  no  scruple  to  say  that  the 
dogs  intended  by  Symmachus  in  this  passage  were  British 
Afasthrs.  But  with  submission  to  such  great  names,  how 
could  the  British  Mastive  get  the  appellation  of  Scoticus  in 
the  age  Symmachus  lived  ?  For  he  was  a  Consul  of  Rome 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  at  which  time,  and 
for  some  time  before,  and  for  many  centuries  after,  Ireland 
was  well  known  by  the  name  of  Scotia,  as  I  have  shewn 
before,  chapter  i. —  Ware's  Works,  vol  ii.,  p.  166.  The 
sleuth-hound  mentioned  in  the  text  appears  to  have 
been  a  species  coming  in  between  the  wolf-dog  and 
the  beagle,  and  combining  the  wondrous  scenting  fewer 
of  the  one,  with  much  of  the  courage  and  strength  of 
the  other. 

**  To  haunt  in  his  ioutids. — For  notices  of  wood -kerns 
and  tones  see  p.  60,  supra.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  who 
unscrupulously  employed  whatever  means  he  considered 
most  efficient  in  accomplishing  his  objects,  was  charged 
by  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  with  having  enlisted  the 
services  of  wood-kern  to  intimidate  and  plunder  the  ten- 
ants of  the  latter.    This  extraordinary  charge  is  circum- 
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and  a  falconer  to  manage  his  hawks,4*  netts  and  spaniels;  but  he  delighted  little  in  soft  easy 
(fit  only,  as  he  said,  for  Ladies  and  boys),  £om  his  youth  taking  most  pleasure  in  the 


to  the  Xing' t  most  Excellent  Majesty,  declaring  certain  causes 
of  discontent  offered  Attn,  by  which  he  took  occasion  to  depart 
his  country.  Two  principal  wood -kern,  so  employed  by 
Chichester,  were  Henry  Oge  O'Neill  and  Henry  Mac- 
Fdymye,  who,  with  others,  "committed  many  murders, 
burnings,  and  other  mischievous  acts  against  the  carl's  ten- 
ants, and  were  always  maintained  and  manifestly  relieved 
among  the  deputy's  (Chichester's)  tenants  and  others  their 
friends  in  Clandeboye,  and  did  openly  sell  the  spoils  that 
they  took  from  the  earl's  tenants  amongst  them." — See 
Median's  Ear/s  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  pp.  201 — 203. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  and  stringent  legal  enactments 
against  torus, these  successors  of  the  wood-kern  continued  to 
pillage  and  alarm  the  Scottish  and  English  settlers  through- 
oat  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  survived 
the  Restoration,  although  the  most  active  means  were  em- 
ployed against  them  by  the  authorities  in  Ulster.  The  places 
in  Ulster  principally  infested  by  tones  after  the  Restora- 
tion were  the  counties  of  Down,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone. 
Among  their  principal  leader*  were  two  disinherited  chiefs, 
turned  Costello  and  Maguire. — Rawden  Papers,  pp.  223, 
224,  Perhaps  a  still  better  known  tory  leader  was  Red- 
mond OH  at ilon,  who  haunted  generally  the  Fews  moun- 
tains, and  levied  contributions  extensively  throughout 
the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  This 
formidable  freebooter  was  finally  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  own  associates  in  the  year  1681.  It  is  generally 
believe«i  that  his  life  was  taken  whilst  he  slept,  a  belief 
which  arose  probably  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
reaching  hhn  at  any  other  time.  There  was  printed  in 
Dublin,  however,  a  tract,  now  very  rare,  entitled  Count 
Hanlan's  Downfall,  1681,  in  which  his  death  is  Stated  to 
have  been  somewhat  differently  inflicted,  although  still  by 
a  stratagem.  A  Mr.  Wm.  Lucas  of  Drumintyan,  county  of 
Down,  having  received  a  commission  from  Ormond,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  for  the  destruction  of  proclaimed  tories, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  one  Art  O'Hanlon,  his  own 
(Lucas's)  foster-brother,  who  was  out  with  Redmond,  for 
the  killing  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
this  transaction  at  p.  7,  of  the  tract  abovenamed  : — 
"On  Mondav,  the  25th  April,  1681,  the  said  Art  O'Han- 
lan and  William  O'Shecl,  in  company  with  Redmond 
O'Hanlan,  were  near  the  Eight  Mile  Bridge,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  waiting  for  prize,  on  tlic  score  of  &  l^nr  tii&t  ^rV A3 
heJ.i  there,  a^hich  j>lace,^  while  they  were  watching  for 

with  Art?as  they  were  smoaking  their  pipes,  and 'in  the 
close  bid  him  provide  for  himself,  for  he  should  not  be 
any  longer  a  tory  in  any  of  the  three  counties  (viz., 
Monaghan,  Down,  or  Ardmagh)  whereupon  Art  rose  up 
and  said,  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  will  go  just  now ;  and 
"--m  taking  up  his  arms  (having  his  authority  and  pro- 
tion  about  him)  immediately  he  shot  Redmond  in  the 
breast,  with  his  carbine,  and  forthwith  ran  to  the  Eight 
MdeB rvJ^t,  for  a  guard,  but  Art  returned  with  a  guard,  and 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  soon  had  notice  at  the  Newry  where  he 
was  wailing  Redmond's  motions,  for  the  same  ends,  found 
Redmond's  body,  but  the  head  was  taken  off  by  O'Sheel, 
who  fled  with  it,  the  body  they  removed  to  tie  Newry, 
w  hew  it  lies  under  a  guard,  till  orders  be  sent  how  it 
'  be  disposed  of;  and  since  that  Mr.  Lucas  hath 


rice  to  O'Sheel,  to  bring 
of  that  arch  traytor  and  tory  Redmona 
or  the  su 


sent  out 
in  the 

O'Hanlan."  As  rewards  for  the  successful  execution  of 
their  plot,  Lucas  received  a  command  in  the  army,  and 
Art  O'Hanlon  a  sum  of  money.  Kcdmond  O'Hanlon'fe 
head  was  exhibited  on  the  front  of  Downpatrick  Gaol, 
and  his  body  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  grave-yard 
of  Ballynaleck,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Tandragee  to  Scarva. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  the  tories  greatly  increased 
throughout  the  waste,  desolate  portions  of  the  country,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  became  more  and 
more  stringent  All  persons  whose  names  were  presented 
as  tories  by  the  gentlemen  of  counties,  and  proclaimed  as 
such  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  might  he  shot  vnthout  trial  as 
outlaws  and  traitors.  Rewards  were  offered  for  capturing 
or  killing  them,  and  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  each  barony 
were  to  com |>en sate  for  all  robberies,  to  pay  ten  pounds 
to  any  person  wounded  by  tories,  and  thirty  pounds  to  the 
heirs  of  any  one  whom  they  had  slain.  Any  tory  who 
should  betray  and  kill  two  other  tories  was  pardoned  for 
all  the  former  burglaries  and  robberies  committed  by  him* 
self,  a  measure  which  excited  great  distrust  among  their 
mnks,  and  contributed  very  much  to  their  final  abatement. 
This  terrible  act  did  not  expire  until  the  year  1776.— 
Abridged  from  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  ana  South-east  of 
Ireland  Architol.  Society,  new  series,  vol.  iiL,  pp.  163,  164. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  act  above-mentioned,  hunt* 
ing  tories  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  county  of 
Down  was  the  scene  of  many  such  barbarous  exhibitions, 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  171 1,  Art  O'Haggan, 
a  rapparce,  was  executed  at  Downpatrick,  and  the  sum  of 
£z  10s  given  to  Andrew  Ferguson,  for  taking  him 
prisoner.  In  1716,  Malcolm  M'Neal  received  a  reward 
of  ,£20  2s  2d,  for  capturing  Loughlin  M 'Quoy,  alias  Pat 
Morgan,  a  proclaimed  tory,  who  was  hanged  at  Down* 
patrick.  In  1717,  James  Stewart  or  Newry,  received  £$, 
as  a  reward,  for  seizing  James  Hamilton,  a  murderer, 
robber,  and  rap  pa.  fee,  who  was  executed  in  Downpatrick. 
In  1718,  Robert  M'Neight  and  John  Warrick  received 
£$  for  taking  prisoner  William  Tuck,  a  noted  robber, 
executed  at  Downpatrick.—  See  M'Skimin's  History  of 
Carrickfergus,  pp.  381-384. 

»s  //is  hatvks.—  Ancient  Ireland  was  celebrated  for  the 
best  breeds  of  these  birds,  which  were  trained  in  great 
numbers  for  field  sports.— Sec  Ware's  Antiquities,  edited 
by  Harris,  chapter  xxii.  ;  O'Flahcrty's  West  Con  naught, 
edited  by  Hardiman,  p.  115,  and  note;  Journal  of  the  Kil~ 
kennyand  South-east  of  Ireland  Arehavlogieal  Society,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  150, 151.  "In  1605,  James  I.  appointed  sirjefrrey 
Fenton,  then  principal  secretary  for  Ireland,  to  be  master  of 
the  hawkes  and  game  of  all  sorts  within  that  realm.  It  is 
stated  in  his  patent  that  many  honours  and  estates  are  held 
of  the  King  by  the  service  of  rendering  of  a  falcon  eagle 
(ger-falcon  or  sea-eagle),  gentle,  goshawk,  or  tarsel  of 
goshawk,  or  other  kind  of  hawk,  and  that  lords  or  chief- 
tains of  territories  had  paid  unto  the  king  or  his  ancestors 
at  the  receipt  of  their  exchequer  sundry  hawks  of  the  kinds 
aforesaid,  of  which  hawks  the  king  was  for  the  most  part 
defrauded  through  the  negligence  of  his  officers,  who  ought 
to  receive  or  demand  the  :>amc."    For  reformation  of  this 
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active  sports  which  the  tennis  court,  the  foyles,  thehor^e,  the  lance,  the  dogs,  or  fowling-piccc  gave 
him;  for  he  could  endure  fatigue,  yet  was  always  complaisant  in  bearing  company  to  ladies,  or  his 
guests,  at  any  house  game,  but  would  not  play  for  sums  of  money. 

Secondly,  as  to  his  mind,  his  I<ordship  enjoyed  a  continual  presence  of  it,  ready  on  all  emergent 
difficulties,  which  did  extricate  him  out  of  them.  He  was  not  passionate  nor  precipitate  in  word  or 
deed,  though  he  had  ardour  and  martial  inclinations  enough.  He  retained  his  Latin,  Logicks,  and 
Ethicks,  which  he  had  acquired  in  Glasgow,  and  very  promptly  and  aptly  he  applied  verses  of  Ro- 
man poets,  or  sentences  out  of  Tully  and  other  authors,  and  the  adages  of  his  own  country,  to  the 
discourse  in  hand,  without  ostentation.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with  gravity,  either  as  to  law  or  gospeL 
I  have  by  me  his  letters  of  learned  and  full  instructions  to  his  son,  J.  Montgomery,  for  obtaining  the 
Smiths'  pretences,  and  his  skill  in  law  is  evidently  seen  in  removing  thereby  his  other  troubles.  I 
have  also  his  pious  letters  (like  a  learned  divine's),  condoling  and  consolating  his  said  second  son 
upon  the  death  of  his  lady,  dated  February,  Ao.  1634;*6  but  in  this  point,  his  actions,  in  their  place 
to  be  related,  will  describe  him  more  fully. 

His  Lordship  was  very  obliging  by  his  condescending  humility  and  affability;  his  usual  compi- 
lation was  kind  (often  in  his  ultry  grand  climaterick  years),  calling  inferior  men,  my  heart,  my  heart, 
and  naming  them;  his  worst  word  in  reproaching  them  was  baggage,  and  his  most  angry  expression 
was  beastly  baggage,  and  commonly  followed  by  the  lifting  up  the  staff  at  the  trespasser,  or  a  com- 
mittal to  constable  or  stocks;  this  was  his  latter  days  intercomuning  with  his  misdoing  servants  and 
yeomen  tenants;  but  towards  gentlemen  or  the  nobility,  his  behaviour  and  discourse  was  no  other- 
wise than  as  befitted  him.  His  Lordship  was  a  good  justicier,  dispensing  to  men  their  rights,  inflict- 
ing the  punishments  of  the  law  with  the  tender  pity  of  a  parent.  Item,  over  and  above  all  these 
and  other  commendable  qualifications,  as  courage,  liberality,  constancy  in  friendship,  which  he 
placed  discerningly,  and  other  his  excellent  virtues,  (whereof  I  have  heard  a  great  deal)  his  Ix>rdship 
as  a  truly  pious  soul,  which  on  very  good  grounds  I  verily  believe  (as  generally  others  did,  and  all 
the  old  people  yet  do)  is  now  in  the  Heavenly  Paradise,  blessed  with  the  fruition  (in  part)  of  his 
Lord  and  Master's  joy,  reserved  for  all  his  elected  servants  till  the  consummation  of  their  happiness 
be  given  them  at  the  great  day  of  general  judgment,  which  in  order  leads  me  to  the  relation  at  least 
of  a  few  of  his  generous,  noble  and  pious  acts. 

nnd  other  enormities  connected  with  the  stealing  and  sale  remitted  by  the  House  on  the  1  ith  of  the  same  month,  their 
of  hawks,  sir  Jeffrey  was  to  be  receiver  of  rent  hawks  for  absence  being  occasioned  by  the  death  of  sir  Jame*  Mont- 
the  king. — Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  [re-  gomery's  late  lady. — Ci>m»ums  Journals  of  Ireland,  voL  i., 
land Arehaiilogieal Soeiety,  vo".  ii.,  p.  152.  As  an  illustra-  pp.  191,  19s.  The  following  is  her  funeral  entry: — 
tionof  the  value  attached  by  private  gentlemen  tothese  birds  ..  niHnc  Kaiherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Steward  of  Mount- 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Morogh  na  Maor  O't  laherty,  of  Steward,  in  the  county  of  Tirone,  Knight  and  Haronett,  wife  of  Sir 
Bunowen,  Connemara,  by  his  will  dated  13th  April,  1626,       Jame*  Muuntgomeryof  Mmmlmu,  in  the  cuunty  af  Downe,  Knight, 

directed  tliat  his  thin!  son,  Brian,  should  have  the  lands  of     J"^*1  J'"*  m<™[  !•'<-•.  tlit  fifteenth  «f  February,  >'>w.»^  »-»» 

u..iv>w  .....  r,       i  t,  buried  in  the  ji»n»h  church  of  A»hera,  Ardstr,<w  J  in  Nc*Wt»»rd- 

Cteggart,  "  excepting  onhe  the  Aiery  of  hawkes  upon  Barna-  Uo*„c.  m  the  said  county,  the  *viii»'  of  March  following.  She  had 
noran,"  which  wasreservetl  forhis  eldest  son. — O'  Flaherty's  t«ue  by  the  «aid  S*  lames  one  »  >nn  named  William,  of  y*  »ce  of 
West  Connaught,  edited  by  Hardiman.p.  67.  note.  eiBhteen  month*,  at  the  time  of  t.k.nR  thU  Certificate.  The  troth  of 

*  J  a    .A-.?  —ThU  th-  dm*  .if  .h,.  ,!mih  of  *ir      th?  P™""?  »  leM,fied  bV  thc  subscription  uf  the  «ud  S'  James 


*  Ao.  163* -This  fixes  the  dale  of  the  death  of  sir  IS^  S™?  May,  t"],                           " Mo*t^*Vk. 

James  Montgomery's  first  lady.     On  the  7th  of  April,  -  Taken  by  me  I  noma*  PreMon  UlvcWer  King  of  Ann*,  to  be  re- 

1635,  sir  James  Montgomery  was  fined  in  £20,  and  Hugh  corded  in  myne  office." 

Montgomery,  esq.,  in  ,£$0,  for  defaults  and  neglects  as  Extracted  from  Funeral  Entru-t,  vol.  vi.,  p.  88.  A  mag- 
members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  which  tines  were  nificcnt  tomb  was  erected  to  dunic  Kathcrinc's  memory  in 
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In  the  third  place,  then,  as  to  or  for  his  acts  beyond  seas,  or  in  Scotland,  no  more  remarkable 
are  come  to  my  knowledge  than  what  I  have  already  expressed,2?  and  as  for  those  good  ones  done 
in  Ireland,  what  is  herein  before  said  shall  not  be  repeated,  and  for  the  residue  of  them  they  are  so 


Asbera  (Ardstraw?)  church,  which  building,  including  the 
tomb,  was  destroyed  by  the  Irish,  at  (he  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  in  164I.  Harris,  Antient  and  Present  State  of  the 
Ccunty  0/  Down,  P.  SI. 

f  /  Ain  e  alreaay  expressed. — The  author  had  probably 
never  heard  of  a  transaction  in  which  the  first  viscount 
Montgomery  was  concerned  in  his  youth,  and  which, 
under  other  circumstances  and  during  more  peaceful  times, 
might  have  subjected  him  to  severe  criticism.  At  the 
period  of  the  occurrence,  however,  it  was  probably  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  daring  feat  of  retaliation,  intended 
to  redress  some  wrong  that  had  been  previously  inflicted 
on  himself  or  a  member  of  his  numerous  maritime  connexion. 
The  following  letters,  preserved  in  the  council  book  of 
Ireland,  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  will  explain 
the  affair  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  took  place  in  the 
year  15S5,  about  two  years  prior  to  the  first  viscount's 
marriage.  For  copies  of  these  letters  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  sir  J.  IJern.ird  Burke,  Ulster  King  of 
Arm-,  whose  readiness  in  rendering  his  valuable  assistance 
to  historical  inquirers  is  so  well  known : — 

"  From  the  COUNCIL  Book  of  Ihkls.ni>,  1580-1585, 
Kr.conn  Tovyek,  D<  uun  Castle. 

"  The  CtfU  tf  tie  Kinge  ef  Stottt  trt.  tiritten  ta  Sir  John 
Perret,  Let  J  DefHty  : — 

"  Right  trusiic  and  wctbeloved.  wc  grcte  vnu  hcartilic  well.  It  is 
right  heovtie  lamented  unto  ui  Iry  soTidric  o'  good  subiects,  inhabit- 
auntcs  of  o'  townes  of  Ircsringe,  GI.iM.oe.  and  Salcotts,  how  t!i.it 
they  havinge  this  yea  re  begane.  directed  to  the  pres.  of  Ireland 
subicct  to  o'  dearest  Mater  the  (Jueetic  yo*  soveraigne's  domynyon, 
greale  stoare  of  fysches  and  other  marchandires  fur  the  use  and  com- 
oditie  of  the  cuuntrie.  in  the  nioneth  of  August  last  ymi  gave 
■pcoa.ll  warrant  and  conimauride  to  sir  Nlchn'as  Bagnoll,  Marshall 
of  Ireland,  and  to  all  uiaiors,  sheriffs,  lailiefcs.  and  other*,  o'  said 
dearest  sisters  ntneers,  mynisteres,  and  lovinfce  subiects  m  those 
pte*.,  to  suie  and  arrest  whatsoever  goods  (Heyiiinge.  to  any  inhabit- 
auntes  of  p*  said  towne*  that  sh.xl  rcpairc  in  those  tile*,  and  to  keepe 
and  sequestrate  the  same  in  ihcir  vsardes,  until  one  l'homas  Cppran, 
merchant  of  Dublin,  pretrndinge  him  to  haue  bin  spoylcd  of  certain 
fyshe  and  other  merchandises  some  space  licf..rc  by  one  Montgomery 
of  Braidstanes.  accompanied,  as  ye  were  informed,  with  fortyc  fower 
indiabitanls  of  o'  said  townes,  were  redresses!  and  satisfied  of  his  said 
low,  ai  the  copie  of  y°'  said  warrant  and  direction,  given  at  Dublin 
the  xiu'li  day  of  August  List,  shewed  and  exhibited  to  us  in  Council, 
is  at  length  verified  :  Whereupon,  as  we  ate  credibly  informed,  some 
of  the  compl1'  goodes  are  in  verie  deed  staid  and  arrested. 


And  the  fyshes  which  they  send  thcthcr  in  the  lime  of  Iainl  faring 
thereby  duappointcd  of  the  due  season  of  their  market,  haue  perished 
in  the  factor  >  hands,  to  their  gretc  hindcrancc  and  verie  skalhc.  a 
forme  of  doingc  which  in  verie  deed  we  find  both  in  the  self  and  for 
the  ilaunger  of  the 

insolent  and  strange,  consideringe  y'"  said  warrant  founded  up"tt  a 
simple  and  naked  narrative  uf  the  complaintr,  wilhout  any  mention 
therein  of  trcale  taken  of  the  Irulhe  and  information.  And  allmt  lie 
could  haseverefyed  and  proved  the  said  Braidstanes,  arcompaned 
in  manner  aP"1.  to  have  attempted  the  said  fact,  wherewith,  till  we 
hearc  further,  we  wit  1<  lothe  to  note  them  :  N  et  justice  and  or  laws 
being  i-atente  to  all  men,  vvc  never  suld  with  rcdrcs  or  prutrstacon 
taken  "f  or  refuse  tr ,  give  out  letters  for  troublingc  and  arrcstuigc  of 
or  peacablc  and  honest  subiects'  goodes.  and  make  tbcm  answerable 
for  an  attempt  neither  comitted.  assisted  to,  nor  allowed  by  them, 
we  thinkc  yt  harder,  nor  can  be  warranted  in  reason  fart  less  allowed 
by  or  dearest  sister  and  her  counsel  Wherefore,  wc  will  request 
you  verve  earncstlic  to  consider  with  us  the  strangencs  and  apparent 
■niquitie  thereof,  and  to  gevc  snedie  order  for  the  dischardgc  of  the 
effect  and  execution  which  y'  followed,  or  in  anic  time  hereafter  maic 
follow  thereupon  to  the  hindrance  of  the  said  honest  traffeoucr*  of 
o'  said  townes.    Appointingc  with  ihem  in  like  maner  for  the  greate  * 


losse  and  damage  they  have  xusteyned  therthrnughe  in  the  said 
fyshes  perished  by  that  occacon  th  Z said  factor's  liand'r.  Ay'  ins 
will  showe  you  well  affected  to  the  rontynuance  of  the  goode  amytie 
bctwi*  u*  and  or  said  dearest  sister,  yor  soveraigne,  and  comend  unto 
her  yor  service  in  that  chardgc.  Faihngc  thereof,  which  we  cannot 
lookc  for,  that  ye  will  let  us  undcrstautide  in  amwere  what  ye 
have  for  yr.  that  we  may  thereupon  acquainte  or  dearest  sister  and 
her  counscll  with  yor  rcsolucon,  or  lake  such  other  order  therewith 
as  we  shal  he  advised.  Whereof  trust ynge  ye  will  be  lothe  in  this 
chardgc  and  office  lo  give  us  just  occasion,  we  commit!  you,  right 
tni-tic  and  welbclovcd,  to  God's  good  proteeion.  From  o*  Palas  of 
Halvrud  Uous,  the  xxiii'h  daie  of  April!,  1585,  and  of  o' raigne  the 
xriiili  yearc.— Yo'  lovuige  frcod, 

"James  R. 

"  Tie  Anrseer  vf  the  I..  Di-fattr  to  the  Kiigr  «f  Hectts  /nr.  • — 
"  It  maie  please  yor  Highnes.  I  have  received  ynr  Irex.  of  the 
xxiii  of  Arjeill,  concerning  certcn  mcrchaundi/c  goodes  supposed  to 
be  staled,  and  l»climgiiig  lo  some  of  yo*  g.KxIe  subiects  of  Irewynge, 
Glasco,  and  Salrotts,  who  as  y<  shold  seme  haue  enformed  of  greate 
hindcraunces  su»tcyncd  bv  them  upon  my  warrant  of  restrainte 
in  August  last.  And  like  as  yo'  Highnes  doth  tike  know- 
ledge of  the  grief  of  yor  subiects,  and  as  a  gracious  prince  towardcx 
them  rii(iiin-lh  a  a  restimcon  nf  the  the  things  slaicd,  so  in  the  same 
ei|uilie  and  honour  nf  mv  soveraigne  I  am  Imelie  to  laye  before  you 
the  grrefes  of  Her  Ma"  subiects  here,  that  have  suffered  violence  by 
yi >'",  and  then  to  render  a  reason  of  mv  doings,  and  a  true  reporte 
what  haue  succeeded  thereof  to  the  inhabiuunts  of  those  townes. 
The  complaintc  made  by  Coppran  of  Dublin  againste  Montgomery, 
leard  of  Bmijst.incs,  hath  by  drposicon  of  two  other  M'*  of  Itan)U» 
being  then  in  view  of  the  spoyle.  appeared  unto  me  anil  to  this  coun- 
sel!. After  w*"h  some  of  yor  llighnrs's  subiects  being  examined  here, 
haue  dc|r>*ed  (hat  the  provo*t  of  Ctasco  V^tught  the  goods,  and  a 
nrrre  neightior  of  that  towne,  called  John  a  Knock,  bought  the 
Banjue :  n:hcr  detwtsicons  and  cin-iimstannres  ther  be  extant  to 
prove  that  the  inhaintaunts  in  those  townes  t>ef  jre  named  were  par- 
cel of  Montgomeric's  companic  in  that  spoile, 

"Another  poorc  man  of  Knock fcrg\i«.  iiame<!  John  Ascollin.  a 
victualler  of  the  Queene's  garrison's  in  I'lster,  l<ing  weather-ilriven 
to  the  ivlaiiftes,  and  taking  land  upon  I  la.  was  ther  spoylcd  of  his 
Barque  and  goodes,  his  men,  snme  executed  and  cruelly  throwne 
downe  the-  rockes,  others  imprisoned,  and  himself  miraculously  es- 
caped in  a  small  cocke.  and  vi  reenvered  this  cast.  Coppran,  the 
first  of  those  whose  spoyle  as  he  affirmcth!  was  great,  half  frantique 
with  his  losses,  aged  and  lymorous,  neither  durst,  nor  as  I 
conceived  was  of  sufficient  cappacitie  to  attend  yor  llighnex, 
yet  both  exclaymed.  I  offered  them  my  Ires,  to  yo'  Highnes,  as- 
suringe  them  of  go.,d  rcg.ir.lc  of  their  causes  ;  but  fi-are  rcstrayncd 
them,  bearing  them  in  inindc  that  the  offenders  themselves  are  to  be 
founde  in  their  ilailic  traflcs  to  this  caastc  ;  whereupon  1  geve  out 
my  warrant,  not  with  purpose  to  stale  anic  of  voT  Mtbieds'  goodes, 
as  appeared  by  the  sequel,  longer  than  to  cxainme  their  persons  and 
staic  the  faultic,  if  anie  were.  For  proofe,  my  warrant  was  dated  in 
August  last ;  no  ex'-cucon  of  y<  till  thcrde  of  Marthe,  and  in  begin- 
ning of  Aprill  yor  Highnes' s  subiects  complavned,  and  the  matter 
by  my  appointment  examyned  by  two  of  I  !er  Ma'"  I'rivie  Councill 
hete.  and  had  grate  rcstitucon,  without  anie  himlerance  or  losse,  as 
may  appearc  by  the  tesiimony  under  certen  seallesof  the  cine  of 
Dublin  and  towne  of  Droigticda,  brought  by  this  genl,,  captain 
Dawtric,  whom  I  have  srnt  orpurpcv.e  to  nuke  the  same  manifest  to 
yo'  Highnes.  Onclie  bondes  were  taken  of  some  of  them  to  answerc 
the  f.ot  if  it  w  ere  proved  U|x>n  them  hereafter — bondes  I  have  now 
tommaunded  to  be  cancelled,  because  yo'  Highnes  prnrnised  justice. 

"The  chardgc  that  the  Queene's  Most  Kxcelleut  Ma1',  my  sove- 
raicue,  grvc  10c  lo  preserve  the  good  and  happie  amytie  between 
both  kingdoms  ys  a  reason  sufficient  to  give  yo'  Highncs's  subiects 
jnstie,  favour,  and  her  ,M,i,f1  supportacon,  if  need  were,  so  long  as 
that  good  amytie  shall  (as  I  always  wish  it  have  contvnu»nce.  In 
particular,  I  am  to  yeld  vo'  Highnes  hiiml  le  lhankes  that  voti  vouch- 
safed to  write  letlers  before  you  complayned  to  her  Mi"  in  Eng- 
bind.  The  Irke  measure  I  use  now  .<s  her  Matt**  deputy  to  com- 
ptaync  to  yo'  Highnes  before  any  sute  for  re<litucoti  I*  pretended  in 
England.  Bess-chyns  yo'  Grare  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  two  poore 
merch.nuiu  ahoue  named,  whose  estates  by  this  gent,  shall  be  de- 
live  ryed  unto  v.- 11,  to  whom  I  haue  als.se  given  an  in-truccon  to 
yo'  Highnes  for  the  restraime  of  the  Insh  Scottes  from  du- 
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numerous  and  so  many  of  them  escaped  my  memory  (besides  those  which  were  never  in  it)  that  therefore 
and  to  avoid  being  tedious,  or  to  seem  affectedly  and  partially  bent  to  over-magnify  my  ancestor,  I 
have  rather  chosen  to  mention  only  a  few  of  them  as  followetb,  viz: — First  of  all  he  sent  over  to 
Donaghadee  (by  the  understanding  Irish  then  called  Doun  da  ghee,18  i.e.  the  mount  or  burial  place 
of  the  two  Worthies  or  Heroes*')  before  him  some  hewn  freestone,  timber  and  iron,  &c  of  which  he 
caused  to  be  built  a  low  stone  walled  house  for  his  reception  and  lodging,  when  he  came  from  or 
went  to  Scotland.  Mariners,  tradesmen,  and  others,  had  made  shelter  for  themselves  before  this 
time,  but  the  Viscount's  was  the  first  stone  dwelling  house  in  all  the  parish.  Then  he  repaired  the 
old  stump  of  the  Castle  in  Newtown,  as  aforesaid.  After  a  while's  residence  at  Newtown,  he  assidu- 
ously plyed  his  care  and  pains  to  repair  the  chancel  (a  word  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
church,  separated  by  a  screen  of  nett  or  lattin  work  from  the  body  thereof,  like  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  Solomon's  Temple),  for  the  communion  table,  which  place  the  ancient  clergy  (in  and  after 
Constantine  the  Great's  days)  called  cancclle  of  the  church.30  It  is  now  a  chappel,  and  all  the  part 
thereof  wherein  sermons  and  divine  service  are  used,  itself  alone  being  above  —  feet  in  length,  and 
34  in  breadth. J*  In  process  of  time  the  rest  of  that  church  was  repaired,  roofed,  and  replenished 
with  pews  (before  his  death),  mostly  by  his  Lady's  care  and  oversight,  himself  being  much  abroad 
by  his  troubles  aforesaid.    His  Lordship,  in  his  testament,  left  a  legacy  sufficient  to  build  the  addi- 

by  bars  or  lattice-work.  "  The  cancellarii  were  officers  of 
a  court  of  justice  who  stood  ad  caneellos  at  the  railings,  re- 
ceived the  petition*  of  suitors,  and  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  them  and  the  judge.  To  them  naturally  fell  the 
office  of  keeping  the  seal  of  the  court,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  chancellors  of  modem  times." — See  Wciigc- 
wood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. 

*  And  24  in  breadth.—  That  part  ofthe  old  church  for- 


e  her  Ma***  aibtecu  here,  thereby  the  rather  to  prevente  nil 
>.  and  to  confirm*  the  good  amytie  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
■u  biecto  of  both  realmev  And  10  procmuinge  all  good  office*  therein, 
I  contend  yo*  Hijjnes  to  the  protcccou  ofthe  Lord. 
"At  Dublin,  the  vi'hof  June,  158$ 
"To  the  King  ofScotti  Excellent  Highnes." 

The  "difficulty"  above-mentioned  was  probably  50  ex- 
plained and  arranged  by  captain  Daw  trie,  as  to  require  no 
further  proceedings  therein.  At  the  date  of  these  letters, 
piracy,  more  or  less  aggravated,  was  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  seas.  For  several  illustrations, 
tec  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  0/ Scotland,  vol.  L,  pp. 

*75i  '76.  429.  430- 

*  Down  da  ghee.  — O'Curry,  in  MS.  Materials  for  Ancient 
frisk  History,  p.  187,  supposes  that  the  early  name  of 
Donaghadee  was  Oirear  Caoin,  this  being  the  place  from 
which  king  Dathi  (who  suceeded  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages  in  the  year  405),  invaded  Scotland.  This  Irish 
name,  however,  is  more  like  Arkten.  Dathi  passed  Magh 
Bile  now  Mo  villa,  on  his  march  from  Ncwry  to  the  coasL 
In  reference  to  the  modern  name  of  Donaghadee,  Dr. 
Reeves,  our  highest  authority  on  this  point,  states  that  "the 
spelling  in  the  Taxation  looks  as  if  the  won!  was  formed 
from  domhnach  dith,  'the  church  of  loss.'  "—See  EtcUs. 
Antiquities,  p.  17. 

•»  Two  worthies  or  heroes.— A  ridge  of  earth  known  as 
the  Giants'  Grax>e  extends  along  the  base  of  the  .Mound  at 
Donaghadee  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  Although  this 
ridge  was  opened  in  1834,  we  have  not  seen  any  report  on 
the  subject.  It  has  hecn  stated,  however,  that  a  stone  cof- 
fin was  found,  and  also  the  bones  of  various  animals,  but 
no  human  bones.  An  urn,  eleven  inches  in  height  and 
nine  in  diameter,  was  taken  from  the  opening  then  made. 
This  um  is  preserved  in  the  Museum,  Belfast. 

*  Canttlle  of  the  church. — Chatted  is  a  Franco-Norman 
word  from  the  Latin  cancellus,  and  the  chancel  is  so  called 
because  separated-  from  the  rest  of  the  church  a  cawcllu, 


ming  the  chancel  was  afterwards 
by  sir  Robert  Colville  who  bought  the  manor  of  Newtown- 
ards  from  the  second  Earl  Mount-Alexander  in  1675. 
Harris  notices  this  chapel,  at  p.  57,  as  follows: — "Divine 
service  is  performed  in  a  Chappel  adjoining  to  it  (the  church), 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Colville  for  his  family  since  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  Entrance  into  which  is  by  a  large  stone  Door-Cas*. 
curiously  adorned  wi  th  Sculpture.  This  Chappel  is  the  nea  test 
picccof  Church  Building  within  side  that  Is  to  be  met  with  in 
Ulster.  The  Pulpit  is  finely  carved  and  guilded,  and  so 
are  two  large  Scats  of  the  Colvilles  placed  on  each  side 
the  great  Door,  over  which  arc  the  King's  Arms,  and  under 
them  this  Inscription : — 

%l  Snmciuanum  mcum  nrrvrvwrW," 

The  other  Seats  arc  regularly  placed  anil  painted,  the  floor 
well  flagged,  the  compass  Cicling  divided  into  nine  Pan- 
ncls,  and  curiously  adomed  with  stucco  work  in  Plaister 
of  Paris,  well  executed  in  various  Wreaths,  Foliages,  and 
the  Figuresof  Angels.  The  Communion  Tableisraised  and 
wainscottcd,  and  encompassed  with  twisted  Pillars  carved 
and  guilded.  TbeseOma  mcnts,  and  much  more  of  the  same; 
kind,  added  to  the  well  lighting  of  the  Room,  have  a  fine 
Effect."  Attached  to  the  north  and  east  walls  is  the  vault  of  the 
Colvilles  on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions :  Lady 
Rose  Colville  Dyd  Feb.  the  6,  1693  :  Sr  Robert  Colville  de- 
parted this  JJfe  7vne.  the  1 2th  1697 :  Hugh  Colville  Esor. 
Dyed  Feb.  the  7th  1701  Anno,  atatis  25.  Above  each  in- 
.scription  is  the  family  coat  of  t 
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tional  church,  contiguous  to  the  body  of  the  old  one,  and  the  steeple,  which  are  now  in  good  repair,^ 
which  was  performed  by  the  second  Lord  Viscount,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  for  he  then  came  to 
dwell  in  his  father's  house  in  Newtown. "  Next,  after  this  church,  the  said  first  Viscount  repaired 
two-thirds  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Comerer,"  the  Lord  Claneboy  finishing  the  third 
part  thereof,  for  he  had  the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tithes  in  that  parish,  as  also  the  advowson  to 
present  (every  third  turn)  a  clerk  of  priestly  order  as  Vicar,  to  officiate  therein. « 

The  said  first  Viscount  Montgomery  also  wholly  repaired  the  church  of  Grayabbey,  (in  Irish,  it 
is  called  Monastre  Lea— in  the  patent,  called  also  Abathium  de  jugo  Dei  and  Hoar  abbeys*)  placing 
his  Chaplain,  Mr.  David  M'GM  (who  married  his  Lady's  niece),  as  Curate  therein."   Then  his  Lord- 


P  Now  in  gvoti  repair.  — For  the  previous  repai  rs  of  the  old 
church,  see  p.  6l,  supra.  The  following  is  Harris's  notice 
of  the  more  modern  building  as  completed  by  the  second  vis- 
count : — "The  old  Church  of  Newton  isa  large  building,di- 
vided  into  Isles  by  fourhandsomcstone  Arches  of  the  Dorick 
Order.  It  was  finished,  or  at  least  repaired  and  adorned, 
in  1632,  as  appears  by  an  Inscription  on  the  Pulpit. 
Another  Inscription  on  a  Stone  over  the  North  Entrance 
shews  that  the  Steeple  was  finished  in  the  year  1636.  The 
Door,  which  affords  an  Entrance  under  the  Steeple,  is  an 
Arch  curiously  ornamented  with  carved  Work  in  Stone, 
where  may  be  seen  the  Arms  of  the  Montgomery*,  under 
which,  over  the  Portal,  arc  the  letters  in  Cypher  NA.  The 
Steeple  is  but  moderately  high,  yet  neatly  built,  and  a  Spire 
of  hewn  Stone  erected  lately  on  it,  gives  it  a  handsome  Ap- 
pearance. A  large  Tomb  of  the  Colville  Family  (to  a  de- 
scendant of  which  the  town  now  belongs),  stands  in  the 
North  Isle,  raised  five  or  six  feet  above  the  Floor,  but  naked 
of  any  inscription.  This  Church  is  only  kept  roofed,  but 
entirely  out  of  repair  within  side,  and  the  seats,  except  a 
few,  destroyed." — P.  57.  The  monogram  over  the  door, 
which  Harris  mistakes  for  the  letters  NA,  is  clearly  a 
combination  of  the  capital  letters  HI.M,  the  initials  of 
//ugh  Lord  Montgomery.-MS.  Notts  of  Col.  F.  0.  Mont, 
gomery. 

D  House  in  Newtown.  — The  second  viscount  had  resided 
at  Mount-Alexander  from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in 
1623  ;  but  from  the  date  of  his  father's  death,  in  1636,  he 
occupied  Newtown  House.  The  fate  of  thus  church, 
built  by  the  1st  viscount,  and  about  which  he  was  so 
is  described  in  the  following  letter,  written  two 


"  Newtownards,  oth  June,  1836. 
"  Sir,— la  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  toe  raising  of  the 
flat  stone*  in  the  floor  of  the  old  church  here,  1  have  to  inform  you, 
that  the  old  church  was  demolished  in  1830,  by  a  condition  between 
the  present  marquis  of  Londonderry  and  me,  whereby  I  agreed  with 
his  lordship,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  with  the  priviledge  of  using 
any  of  the  flags  in  the  floor  of  the  ofd  church  which  I  considered 
riceablc  for  hying  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  part  of  die  building, 
ch  is  the  present  Session  House.  I  have  further  to  inform  you, 
1  wis  present  at  the  raising  of  the  flat  stones  in  the  church  floor, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  among  them  certain  TombstoDcs,  and  1  re- 
collect of  seeing  one  of  John  Alexander,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  it 
had  any  long  inscription  upon  it  then  remaining.  I  think  it  it  one  of 
the  flap  of  the  Session- House  at  present,  but  most  of  them  were 
dressed  over  to  answer  the  flooring. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obt.  Servt. 

"  Charles  Camfbku.." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  'Ephraira  Lockhart,  W.S., 
Edinburgh,'  a  lawyer  employed  to  collect  evidence  in 
of  a  Mr.  Alexander,  nominal  carl  of  Stirling,  who 
for  alleged  forgeries  in  his  efforts  to 


establish  his  right  to  that  earldom.    The  defendant  was 
acquitted,  and  his  representative  at  the  present  day  is 
engaged  in  prosecuting  his  claim. 
M  Comerer. — See  p.  64,  supra. 

»  To  officiate  therein.- -The  arrangement  here  mentioned 
was  made  pursuant  to  the  award  of  the  earl  of  Abercom 
in  1618. 

*  Hoar  abbey. — This  place  will  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  the  author's  account  of  the  Ards. 

37  As  curate  therein. — David  McGill  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  family  in  Scotland,  the  founder  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  James  McGill,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  A 
son  of  the  latter,  known  as  David  McGill  of  Nisbct, 
became  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and  was  appointed  lord 
advocate  and  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  In  the  Historic  oj  the  Kennedy:,,  he  is  styled 
"aduocatt  to  his  Majestic."  He  died  in  1596,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  elder,  mar- 
ried lord  William  Cranstoun,  and  Elizabeth  married 
first,  Robert  Logan  of  Reslalrig,  and  secondly  sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzcan,  son  of  the  third  earl 
of  CassilU.  David  McGill  left  also  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  named  James,  was  created  baron  Oxenfoid  by 
Charles  I.,  and  viscount  Oxenford,  in  1651,  by  Charles  II. 
He  died  in  1663.  His  son,  Robert,  died  without  issue, 
in  1706,  and  d>e  title  became  extinct — Scots  Rudiments  of 
Honour,  pp,  396,  397.  The  family  Arms  were  Ruby,  Three 
Martlets,  /ojxit.  Crest — a  Phttnix  in  Flames;  Motto — 
Sine  Fine.  The  chief  family  seal  was  Cranstoun-Magill, 
county  of  Edinburgh,  three  miles  east  of  Dalkeith.  The 
estate  passed  into  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  named 
Dalrymplein  which  it  nowremains.  New  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  Edinburh,  voL  L,  p.  191.  Mr.  David  McGill, 
mentioned  in  the  text  as  curate  of  Grcyabbey,  was 
cither  a  son  or  nephew  of  David  McGill,  lord  advo- 
cate and  judge.  He  was  most  probably  his  son.  He 
is  evidently  the  person  named  in  the  will  of  Synion  Fer- 
guson of  Kilkerran,  who  died  in  1591,  and  who  appears 
to  have  licen  a  family  connexion.  In  one  passage  of  that 
document,  the  testator  "requeyris  and  nominats  Bernard 
Fergussone,  his  father,  sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean, 
knight,  and  Elizabeth  McGill,  his  sjjous,  to  be  or'sears  to 
his  said  bairnes.  Item,  he  Ievis  in  legacie  to  the  said 
Christian  his  spouse,  his  hors  and  his  natg.  Item,  he  lcvis 
to  the  bairn  his  said  spous  is  now  with,  incaice  it  be  a 
femall,  the  sowme  of  ane  thousand  punds  money,  and  or- 
dainis  his  air  to  pay  the  same  befoir  yir  witness  Mr.  Das-id 
M'gill,  Younger."— Patcrson's  Parishes  and  Families  of 
Ayrshire,  vol  L,  p.  391.    Before  coming  to  Ireland,  Mr. 
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ship  built  the  great  church  and  bell-tower  in  Donaghadee,  near  the  mount  and  town,  and  Portpatrick 
church  also;  both  of  them  large  edifices,  each  having  four  gable  ends  (for  the  figures  of  them  are 
crosses)  raised  on  new  grounds  and  slated,  now  in  good  repair,  as  the  rest  are,  apparent  to  the  view 
of  all  men.38 

Lastly,  his  Lordship  being  tenant  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  (as  he  was  also  to  the  Lord  Primate,) 
he  repaired  a  church  on  the  episcopal  lands  in  Kilmore  parish, 3>  furnishing  all  those  six  houses  of 
God  with  large  Bibles,  of  the  new  translation,  and  printed  Ao.  1603/0  with  common  Prayer  Books, 
then  likewise  set  forth,  both  sorts  being  in  folio/1  and  fair  Dutch  print  (except  the  contents  of 
chapters,  and  explanatory  interjections,  marginal  notes,  &c,  and  such  like).  One  of  those  Bibles, 
now  covered,  my  father  and  I  preserved  by  transporting  them  to  Scotland,  with  our  best  things, 
when  he  fled  thither  Ao.  1649,  and  I  Ao.  1 689,41  it  being  bestowed  to  be  used  in  Grayabbey  Church, 
where  it  is  now  read,  his  Lordship  being  always  a  firm  professed  friend  to  episcopacy  and  our  liturgy, 
as  all  his  race  have  contined  to  be  and  are  at  this  day.43    There  is  one  of  the  said  common  Prayer 


David  McGill  had  married  Elizabeth  Lindsay  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  liht  viscountess  Montgomery  of 
the  Ards.  He  died  in  1633.  Harris  mention*,  p.  55,  (hat 
"under  the  Coat  of  Amis  of  the  Rev.  David  Magill, 
minister  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  within  the 
church  (of  Greyabbey),  on  a  Stone  in  the  South  Wall,  is 
this  Inscription  :— 

"  l  'i\  t  grrgrm,  r  ittlque  Deo,  i.rtkoetujijtltt. 
Qui  fatz'it,  pLu  crucintit,  au  est. 

Olml  15°  Octuljiis,  Anno  163  j." 

*  To  thevi.iv  oj 'all  «/«■/;.— In  1744,  Harris  describes 
the  church  in  Donaghadee  as  "old,"  but  "  111  good  Repair, 
and  erected  in  the  Form  of  a  Cross,  w  ith  narrow  .thick 
arched  Windows.  At  the  West  I  ml  of  it  is;  a  Square 
Steeple.not  so  high  as  the  church,  and  seems  never  to 
have  been  finished."— Auiu >;:  .„•:./  Present Stated  Canity 
0/  Dinvn.  p.  66.  The  church  at  Purl patrick,"  built  by 
the  first  viscount,  has  been  long  in  ruins.  Its  old  wall's 
are  still  standing,  surrounded  by  the  present  parish  man  so, 
the  parish  school,  and  other  houses. 

-1*  Kilmore  parish. — The  present  church  in  Kitiuorc  was 
built  in  1792,  from  private  tunds,  supplied  principally  by 
the  Crawford  family,  of  Cravvfurddmrn,  to  whom  the 
estate  of  Kedcmon,  in  Kilmore,  belongs.  The  parish  is 
situated  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kinelearty,  and  partly  in 
the  barony  of  I'pper  Castlere.igh. 

*'  Printed  Ao.  1603.— These  Bibles  were,  most  probably, 
topics  of  the  Geneva  translation,  which  was  printed  hi 
"Dutch,"  and  was  very  generally  in  use  until  about  1 640, 
when  it  was  supersedes!  by  the  authorised  version. 

41  /;/  felte*. —  Both  the  Geneva  Bible  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  were  printed,  according  to  lx>wndes,  in  folio,  in 
1602,  and  both  it:  i/uailo,  in  1603;  so  that  either  Lowndes 
or  the  author  must  be  slightly  mistaken.  The  Prayer- 
book  here  mentioned  was  entitled  The  fiiv.ie  of  Ctinmcn 
Prayir,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  London, 
R.  Barker,  folio,  1 60 3.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  another  at  Cambridge,  and  an  im- 
perfect one,  iu  the  British  Museum.  L  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  copies  referred  to  in  the  text  may  yet 
exist.    See  Lowndes  Pibliegraphir 's  .Manual. 

41  And  /,  A".  1689. — The  author's  father,  sir  James 


Montgomery,  removed  to  Scotland,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
royalist  fotccs  in  L  ister,  at  Lisnastrain,  near  Lisbum,  by 
those  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1649s  The  author  also 
retired  to  Scotland  in  1689,  when  the  army  sent  by  Tyr- 
connell  scattered  the  troops  raised  by  the  northern  pro- 
teslants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dromore. 

45  Are  at  this  day. — This  statement  is  nearly,  bat  not 
altogether,  correct.  The  lady  of  the  second  viscount 
Montgomery  (Jean  Alexander)  was  a  vehement  prcjlytertan, 
and  when  hereon,  thethird  viscount,  succeeded  to  the  estates 
in  1642,  he  certainly  appears  to  have  l>cen  also  imbued 
w  ith  prcsbytcrian  principles.  A  letter  written  by  him,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1643,  to  the  Scottish  General  Assembly, 
goes  far  to  prove  his  early  partiality  at  least  for  presbytc- 
nanism,  however  much  he  may  have  afterwards  changed 
his  views.  This  letter,  which  has  l>ccn  printed  in  l>r. 
Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i..  p.  37S, 
commences,  with  an  expression  of  the  writer's  regret  at  the 
want  of  a  "lively  ministry,"  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, which  want,  lie  stales,  was" partly  occasioned  by  the 
rudent  acts  of  prelates  in  di  n  ing  er.i-ay  seme  •<_/  eur  best 
ministers  /rem  the  same."  lie  then  expresses  his  grati- 
tude to  the  assembly  for  "  sending  pastors  to  this  place  by 
turns"  and  concludes  by  entreating  them  "to  make  choice 
of  some  two  grave  and  learned  ministers,  of  good  and 
holy  lives  and  conversations,  ami  them  recommend,  and 
send  over  to  this  country,  the  one  for  the  parish  church  of 
Newton,  and  the  other  for  my  regiment,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  G<xl.  they  shall  not  want  conijjetent  stipeuds," 
The  'pre'ates'  to  whom  the  third  viscount  refers  in  the 
above  extract  were  bishops  Lchlin  and  l.cslic,  the  former 
of  whom  had  deposed,  or  'driven  away,'  the  prcsbytcrian 
ministers,  Dunbar,  Blair,  Welsh,  ami  Livingston,  in  1631; 
and  the  latter  had  deposed,  or  'driven  away,'  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  Brice,  Ridge,  Cunningham,  Colvert,  anil 
Hamilton,  in  1636.  Of  these  ministers,  Blair,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Hamilton  had  officiated  respectively  at  Bangor, 
Holywood,  ami  Ballvvvalter  in  the  Ards.  Another 
fact  maybe  mentioned,  which  tenth,  to  show  that  the 
author's  statement  must  be  received  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied sense,  at  least  so  far  as  the  third  viscount's  career  is 
concerned  prior  to  the  year  1646.    When  he  was  captured 
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Books  (much  mangled  because  ill  kept  and  not  used,  because  of  the  new  ones  established  by  law) 
which  hath  his  Lordship's  coat  of  arms,  as  Laird  of  Braidstanc,"  stamped  on  the  cover  with  leaf 
gold,  as  all  the  other  said  service  books  and  Bibles  had. 

His  Lordship  likewise  furnished  the  said  six  churches  with  large  bells,  one  to  each  of  them, 
having  in  like  manner  the  said  coat-armorial  on  them.  They  are  all  extant  (except  those  of 
Comerer  and  Kilmore,  which  were  taken  away  in  the  rebellion,  begun  Ao.  1641,  and  since  then), 
which  makes  me  and  others  take  it  for  granted  that,  considering  his  Lordship's  piety  and  liberality, 
the  said  books  and  bells  were  his  free  gift  to  the  said  churches,  and  an  humble  offering  to  God, 
who  had  preserved  and  exalted  him — for  these  words,  Soli  Deo  Gloria,  are  in  great  letters  embossed 
round  this  bell  in  Grayabbey,  and,  I  believe,  is  so  on  the  other  three;45  and  I  cannot  imagine  any 
reason  why  the  bells  should  differ,  or  that  they  and  the  books  were  not  his  Lordship's  gift  and 
offering  as  aforesaid,  because  I  have  enquired  heretofore  at  the  oldest  sensible  men  who  dwelt  in 
those  towns,  and  of  some  yet  alive,  who  averred  for  truth  my  assertion;  and,  for  my  part,  I  have 
searched  all  the  papers  I  could  come  at,  for  making  the  whole  narrative,  and  cannot  find  one  iota 
or  tittle  to  contradict  my  belief,  nor  to  gainsay  the  testimony  of  the  old,  honest,  unbiassed. men 
aforesaid 

His  Lordship  also  built  the  quay  or  harbour  at  Donaghadee,46  a  great  and  profitable  work, 


that  year  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  at  the  battle  of  Ben- 
burb.  Charles  I.  solicited  his  liberation,  O'Neill  at  first 
the  ground  that  "the  lord  viscount  Montgo- 
of  Ards  hath  sided  these  two  years  past  and  more 


the  parliament  rebels  of  England  in  open  hostility 
against  your  majesty."  But  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
third  viscount's  early  presbyterianism  is  supplied  by  dean 
Rust,  who  preached  nis  funeral  sermon,  at  Newtown,  in 
1 66 j,  and  who  stated  on  that  occasion  that  the  deceased 
nobleman,  in  becoming,  as  he  did,  a  faithful  churchman, 
bad  risen  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  early  education, 
thus  implying  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
communion.  It  is  a  fact,  besides,  that  the  Ards  family 
were  very  generally  influenced  in  all  political  and  religious 
movements  by  the  family  of  Eglinton — the  former  re- 
cognising  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  latter.  And  it  so 
happened  that  both  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglintun  and  the 
third  viscount  Montgomery  received  the  most  flattering 
partisan  testimonies  from  prcsbyterian  ministers,  the  one 
in  1644,  and  the  other  in  1646. — See  Fraser,  Memorials, 
voL  i. ,  pp.  26S,  269;  Reid,  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  58,  59, 

44  As  laird  of  Braidrtane.—T or  Braidstane  Arms  see 
p.  111,  tu era. 

45  On  tne  other  three. — Of  the  two  bells  thus  bestowed 
to  the  churches  of  Comber  and  Kilmore  nothing  is  known 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  converted  to  some 
use  by  the  insurgent  Irish.  The  motto  on  the  bell  now 
in  Greyabbey  church  is  Soli  Deo  detur  gloria,  recast  17 14, 
from  which  we  infer  that  it  is  in  all  respects  the  true  re- 
presentative of  the  original  one  bestowed  by  the  first 
viscount.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  lieut- 
ccJ.  F.  O.  Montgomery,  dated  22nd  July,  «866.  explains 
the  history  of  the  old  Bell  at  Portpalrick: — "I  have  had 
a  reply  from  the  Rev.  S.  Balmcr,  minister  of  Portpatrick, 


1 1  had  written  to  enquire  if  the  bell  u 
page  104  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  was  still  extant  He 
tells  me  he  got  two  men  to  go  up  to  the  bell  on  the  Old 
Church,  which  is  still  there,  and  examine  it.  On  it  they 
found  a  Crown  and  Scotch  Thistle,  and  the  words  and 
figures  '  Parish  of  Portpatrick,  1748.'  He  also  inspected 
the  Parish  Records,  and  under  the  Minutes  of  1747,  he 
found  that  the  previous  Bell  had  fallen  down  and  been 
broken,  and  that  the  fragments  thereof,  with  £S  15s,,  had 
been  sent  to  Bristol  to  procure  a  new  one.  We  may 
suppose  the  Bell  broken  in  1747  to  have  been  one  of  the 
six  mentioned  in  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts. 
I  don't  believe  the  old  Bell  remains  at  Ncwtownards  though 
there  is  a  Bell  in  the  old  Church  Tower.  Donaghadee, 
then,  is  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  six  to  be  enquired 
after. "  The  bell  in  the  old  tower  at  Newtownards  was  re- 
cast, and  has  in  wreath  the  date  1732.  The  bell  in  the 
tower  at  Donaghadee  has  Roger  Ford,  London,  1733. 

44  Harbour  at  Donaghadee. — This  work  was  accom- 
plished about  the  year  1626,  the  date  at  which  the  first 
viscount  commenced  his  repairs  at  Portpatrick  harbour  on 
the  opposite  coast.  In  reference  to  the  latter  work,  there 
is  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Charles  I.,  to  lord- 
deputy  Falkland,  dated  Whitehall,  April  2,  1626: — "And 
because  the  Viscount  (Montgomery),  having  lands  in  our 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  may  have  occasion  frequently  to 
repair  thither,  and  specially  at  this  time  being  to  build  a 
church  at  Port  Montgomery  (Portpatrick),  and  to  repair 
the  Port,  the  doing  whereof  hath  been  often  recommended 
to  us  by  our  British  undertakers  as  a  thing  very  necessary 
for  our  service,  our  further  pleasure  is,  that  you  grant  a 
licence  to  the  viscount,  to  pass  into  Scotland,  so  often  as 
his  occasions  shall  require,  and  the  licence  to  continue,  till 
upon  further  considerations,  wc  shall  be  pleased,  or  you 
from  us,  to  discharge  the  same;  and  likewise,  that  the 
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both  for  public  and  private  benefit;  and  built  a  great  school  at  Newtown,  endowing  it,  as  I  am 
credibly  told,  with  twenty  pounds  yearly  salary,  for  a  Master  of  Arts/?  to  teach  Latin,  Greek  and 
Logycks,  allowing  the  scholars  a  green  for  recreation  at  goff,  football,  and  archer)',  declaring,  that 
if  he  lived  some  few  years  longer,  he  would  convert  his  priory  houses  into  a  College  for  Philosophy; 
and  further  paid  small  stipends  to  a  master  to  teach  orthography  and  arithmetic,  and  to  a  music- 
master,  who  should  be  also  precentor  to  the  church  (which  is  a  curacy),  so  that  both  sexes  might 
learn  all  those  three  arts;  the  several  masters  of  all  those  three  schools  having,  over  and  beside 
what  I  have  mentioned,  wages  from  every  scholar  under  their  charge;  and,  indeed,  I  have  heard, 
in  that  church,  such  harmony  from  the  old  scholars,  who  learned  musick  in  that  Lord's  time,  that 


Viscount  have  liberty  to  transport  all  such  materials, 
victuals,  and  other  necessaries  from  his  own  bounds  in  Ire- 
land as  are  requisite  for  his  own  use  and  advancing  of  the 
work  intended  at  lire  port  in  Scotland,  with  as  much 
liberty  and  immunity  as  can  be  granted,  in  regard  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  place  of  the  country  where  the  port  doth 
lie."—  Morrin's  Calendar,  Charles  /.,  p.  201.  The 
harbour  of  Donaghadcc  was  still  in  good  repair  in  1744. 
The  following  account  is  given  of  it  by  Harris,  State  of 
the  County  of  Dentin,  page  65  :— "The  Kajr  of  Donagha- 
dce  is  made  of  large  Stone*,  in  Form  of  a  Crescent,  with- 
out any  Cement,  and  is  128  Yards  in  length,  and  about  21 
or  22  feet  broad,  besides  a  breast  Wall  of  the  same  kind  of 
Stones  about  six  feet  broad.  It  affords  good  shelter  to 
vessels  that  lie  here  from  die  East  and  North-East  storms, 
and  is  capable  of  receiving  twelve  or  fourteen  Bottoms  of 
considerable  bulk."  At  pace  269,  Harris  adds— "The 
Kay  of  Donaghadcc  was  built  by  the  Lord  Mountgomery." 

«  Master  of  Arts. — Among  the  first  (probably  the  first) 
teachers  in  this  school,  was  one  John  Maclcllan,  son  of 
Michael  Maclcllan,  an  inhabitant  and  burgess  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. Livingstone  says  of  him  that  he  "was  first  school- 
master at  Newtownards  in  Ireland,  where  he  bred  several 
hopeful  youths  for  the  college."  As  Maclcllan  came 
originally  from  Kirkcudbright,  he  was  probably  a  family 
connexion  of  sir  Robert  Maclcllan,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
elder  daughter  of  the  first  viscount,  about  the  year  1620. 
The  date  of  this  marriage  was  probably  the  time  of  John 
Maclellan's  coming  to  teach  at  Newtown.  During  his  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher,  he  occasionally  officiated  in  the 
pulpits  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  district.  "Being 
Erst  tried  and  approved,"  says  Livingstone,  "by  the  honest 
ministers  in  the  county  of  Down,  he  often  preached  in 
their  churches.  He  was  a  most  strcight  and  zealous  man; 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  afraid  in  the  cause  of  God, 
and  was  early  acquainted  with  God  and  his  ways."  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  Kirkcudbright  in  1638.  Sir 
Robert  Maclcllan,  then  lord  Kirkcudbright,  applied  to  the 
magistrates  to  grant  the  new  pastor  the  sum  of  200  marks, 
for  vicarage  tiends,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Glendonynge,  the  former  minister.  They  refused,  however, 
alleging  that  they  had  only  paid  Glendonynge  50  marks, 
and  that  the  other  150  marks  were  conferred  upon  him  as 
a  token  of  their  esteem  and  rcsjiect.  Probably  this  refusal 
had  some  effect  in  shaping  the  rebukes  for  which  Mr. 
Maclellan's  pulpit  orations  were  remarkable.  In  1639, 
one  Gilbert  Rcid  threatened  to  shoot  him  with  "a  pair 
of  bullets,"  for  which  he  was  punished  by  imprisonment 
aod  fine;  and  in  1642,  Janet  Creichton  spoke  "misrespectt 


fully"  to  him  while  in  the  kirk,  and  when  he  was  actually 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  Janet 
was  compelled  to  expiate  this  offence  by  standing  at  the 
kirk  door  front  the  ttme  the  bell  begin  to  ring  tiU the  Uxt 
was  given  out,  with  a  paper  on  her  head  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  her  sin!  The  pastor  of  Kirkcudbright,  together 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford  and  Mr.  John  Livingstone, 
were  denounced  by  a  commissioner  from  Galloway  at  the 
meeting  of  Assembly  in  1640,  as  being  great  encouragers 
of  private  gatherings  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
scripture  and  engaging  in  prayer.  "At  their  own  hands, 
without  the  allowance  of  minister  or  elders,  the  people  had 
begun  to  convene  themselves  confusedly  about  bed-time  in 
private  houses,  where  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
they  would  expound  scripture,  pray,  and  sing  psalms, 
besides  discussing  questions  of  divinity,  whereof  some 
sac  curious  that  they  do  not  understand,  ami  some  sae 
ridiculous  that  they  cannot  be  edified  by  them." '  The  con- 
sequence was  that  they  began  "  to  act  lichtly  and  set  at 
naught  the  public  worship  of  God."  Mr.  Henry  Guthrie 
brought  in  a  formal  complaint  against  these  practices, 
which,  it  was  charged,  had  become  very  general  through- 
out the  west  and  south  of  Scotland.  An  act  was  then, 
or  soon  afterwards,  passed  by  the  Assembly,  direct- 
ing— 1st,  That  family  worship  be  performed  by  those  of 
one  family  only,  and  not  of  different  families.  2nd,  That 
reading  prayers  is  lawful  when  none  of  the  family  can 
express  themselves  properly  extempore.  And,  3rd,  That 
none  be  permitted  to  explain  the  scriptures  but  ministers 
and  expectants  approved  by  the  presbytery.  A  short 
time  before  Mr.  Maclellan's  death,  which  occurred  early 
in  the  year  1650,  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  as  follows  :— 

"Come,  stingiest  death,  have  o'er:  k><  here'*  my  pau. 
In  blood  charactered  by  Hi*  hand  who  was, 
And  is,  and  shall  be.    Jordan,  cut  thy  stream, 
Make  channels  dry;  I  bear  my  Father's  name 
Stamp*  on  my  brow.    I  am  rarished  with  my  crown ; 
I  shine  so  bright,  down  with  all  glory,  down, 
That  world  can  give.    I  tee  the  peerless  port. 
The  golden  street,  the  blessed  soul's  retort; 
The  tree  of  life,  floods  gushing  from  the  throne. 
Call  me  to  joy*.    Begone,  short  woes  begone: 
1  lived  to  die,  but  now  1  die  to  lire, 
I  do  enjoy  more  than  I  did  believe. 
The  promise  me  unto  possession  tend*, 
Faith  in  fruition,  hope,  in  having,  endv" 

—Minute  Book  kept  by  the  War  Committee  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  the  Stnoartrv  of 'Kirkcudbright in  the  years  1640 
and  1641,  edited  by  J.  Nicholson,  pp.  215—20;  Miscellany 
of  Matt/and  Club,  vol  i.,  p.  476,  as  quoted  in  Chambers's 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  ii.,  p.  IVJ. 
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no  better,  without  a  full  quire  and  organs,  could  be  made.  For  the  precentor's  method  was  this — 
three  trebles,  three  tenors,  three  counter-tenors,  and  3  bass  voices,  equally  divided  on  each  side  of 
them  (besides  the  Gentlewomen  scholars  which  sat  scattered  in  their  pews),  which  sang  their  several 
parts  as  he  had  appointed  them,  which  overruled  any  of  the  heedless  vulgar,  who  learned  thereby 
(at  least)  to  forbear  disturbing  the  congregation  with  their  clamorous  tones. — The  scholars  of  the 
great  school  also  came  in  order,  following  the  master,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  next  form  in  the 
loft  or  gallery,  behind  the  Provost,  who  had  his  Burgesses  on  each  hand  of  them. 

But,  alas!  this  beautiful  order,  appointed  and  settled  by  his  Lordship,  lasted  no  longer  than 
till  the  Scottish  army**  came  over  and  put  their  Chaplains  in  our  Churches;  who,  having  power, 
regarded  not  law,  equity  or  right  to  back  or  countenance  them;  they  turned  out  all  the  legal  loyal 
Clergy,  who  would  not  desert  Episcopacy  and  the  service  book,  and  take  the  Covenant,  a  very 
bitter  pill,  indeed,  to  honest  men;4*  but  they  found  few  to  comply  with  them  therein;  and  so  they 
had  the  more  pulpits  and  schools  to  dispose  of  to  other  dominies,  for  whom  they  sent  letters  into 
Scotland.  5° 


*  Scottish  army. — The  Scottish  army  which  came  to 
Ulster  in  1642  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men.  Its  six* 
teen  regiments  were  commanded  by  the  following  officers, 
viz.,  Alexander  Lesly,  earl  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief ; 
the  marquis  of  Argyle ;  the  earls  of  Lothian,  Cassilis, 
Lindsay,  Eglinton,  and  Glencairn ;  lords  Sinclair  and 
Louden;  the  laird  of  Largey;  sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Sleat ;  general  Robert  Monro;  and  colonels  Montgomery, 
Lander,  Hume,  and  DakelL  On  the  2nd  of  April,  the 
first  instalment  of  this  army,  consisting  of  2,500  men, 
arrived  at  Carrickfcrinis,  under  the  command  of  sp 


Robert  Monro;  and  on  the  4th  of  August  following  the  re- 
maining portion  appeared,  with  Alexander  Lesly,  earl  of 
Leven,  at  their  head. — M  'Skimin's  History  of  Carrickfergus, 
pp.  52,  403.  "On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
October  23rd,  1641,  the  then  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 
finding  that  the  Protestant  forces  of  that  kingdom  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  enemie,  wrote  importu- 
nately to  England  for  a  speedy  supply  of  men,  money,  and 
arms,  to  oppose  the  rebels,  and  particularly  proposed  that 
in  regard  the  Scots  could  be  more  easily  transported  over 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  than  the  English,  methods  might 
be  taken  to  bring  forces  from  Scotland  to  their  assistance; 
whereupon,  Articles  and  Propositions  were  assented  to  by 
King  Charles  1st  ana  the  Parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland,  for  transporting  10,000  Scots  into  Ireland,  to 
tight  against  the  bloody  Irish.  By  the  third  of  these 
articles  it  is  provided  'that  they  have  the  command  and 
keeping  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  with 
power  to  them  to  remain  still  within  the  same,  or  to  en- 
large their  quarters,  and  to  go  abroad  in  the  country  upon 
such  occasions  as  their  officers,  in  their  discretion,  shall 
think  expedient  for  the  good  of  that  Kingdom.  And  if  it 
shall  be  thought  fit,  that  any  regiments  or  troops  in  that 
province  shall  join  with  them,  that  they  receive  orders  from 
the  commanders  of  their  forces." — Husband's  Collections, 
p.  57,  as  quoted  in  Kirkpatrick's  Loyalty  of  Presbyterians ; 
p.  252. 

*>  To  honest  mm.— At  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
Kuion,  me  rrotcstam  bishops,  witn  lew  exception;^  nca 


from  their  sees,  their  people  being  cat  off  in  vast  numbers 
by  the  skeins  and  pikes  of  the  Irish  insurgents.  The 
presbyterian  ministers,  therefore,  who  came  as  chaplains 
with  the  Scottish  forces,  as  well  as  those  who  soon  re- 
appeared on  the  scene  of  their  formerhum  Ilia  tion  (seep.  124, 
note  43,  supra),  now  found  everywhere  throughout  Ulster  a 
clear  stage  for  the  amplest  presbytcrial  operations.  "Mean- 
time," says  Adair,  True  Narrative,  p.  95,  "the  country 
was  destitute  of  ministers;  for  the  bishops  and  their  party 
were  generally  swept  away  by  the  rebellion,  and  now  began 
to  be  also  discountenanced  by  the  parliament  of  England. 
So  that  from  that  time  forth  the  Lord  began  more  openly  to 
erect  a  new  tabernacle  for  himself  in  Ireland,  and  especially 
in  the  northern  parts  of  it,  and  spread  the  curtains  of 
his  habitation."  No  doubt  such  episcopalian  ministers  as 
had  clung  to  their  charges  notwithstanding  the  departure 
of  their  bishops,  found  the  covenant  'a  bitter  pill,'  ad- 
ministered so  soon  after  their  sufferings  from  the  rebellion. 
Only  a  few,  it  would  appear  from  the  text,  were  able  to 
swallow  it,  and  all  who  could  not,  were  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  their  parishes.  There  were  three  Scottish 
covenants,  or  rather  three  varieties  of  one  covenant.  The 
first  was  framed  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. ;  the 
second,  known  as  the  National  Covenant,  in  1 638;  and 
the  third,  or  Solemn  ste  and  Covenant,  in  1643.  The 
first  was  simply  an  engagement  against  the  dreaded  en- 
croachments of  popery,  whilst  the  second  and  third  were 
designed  to  uproot  prelacy,  as  the  accursed  thing,  which, 
at  all  hazards,  was  to  he  encountered  and  destroyed.  The 
writer  of  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  oj  the  Church  of  Scot' 
land,  at  p.  53,  says: — "The  rooting  out  of  prelacy  and 
the  wicked  hierarchy,  therein  so  obviously  described,  is  the 
main  duty." — See  Buckle's  Civilization  in  England,  voL 
»L,  p.  336  and^  notes.  The  covenant  referred  to  in  the 
text,  was  the  National  Covenant  of  1638, 

Letters  into  Scotland.— Curiously  enough,  the  term 
dominies  is  here  used  as  a  contemptuous  designation,  al- 
though it  was  originally  employed  as  a  title  of  respect 
Du  Cange  states  that  a  bishop,  abbot,  and  canon  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  dominus,    Domine,  the  vocative  case, 
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All  those  mighty  and  (as  I  may  justly  term  them)  pious  works  were  performed  by  his  Lordship 
before  his  second  marriage.  In  the  patent  for  his  lands,  which,  by  the  trouble  aforesaid,  he  could 
not  get  passed  till  ad  Car.  Ao.  1626,*'  which  was  then  positively  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  James  Montgomery,  Gentleman  Usher  in  his  Privy  Chamber  aforesaid.  His 
Lordship  had  grants  therein  of  fairs  and  weekly  markets  in  Donaghadee,  Grayabby  and  Comer  ex, 
towns  aforesaid,  with  a  free  port  to  each  of  them;**  from  whence  all  goods (exupt  Unen yarn)  might 
be  exported,  and  the  ordinary  customs,  both  inward  and  outward,  were  granted  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  which  he  took  at  very  low  rates,  the  more  to  encourage  importers,  and  such  as  would  come 
to  plant  on  his  lands;  which  usage  did  wonderfully  further  and  advance  his  towns  &  plantation  with 
trade,  which  was  begun  and  to  a  great  degree  encreased  in  the  first  seven  years  after  it  began,  which 
was  Ao.  1606,  as  aforesaid;  and  thus  it  continued  growing  better  and  better  till  his  Lordship's 
death,  and  afterwards,  also,  even  until  the  Lord  Strafford's  administration,  when  patents  were  re- 
newed, and  the  grants  of  ports,  customs  and  officers  were  retrenched  by  Parliament,  and  vested  in 
the  crown  again."  His  Lordship  also  (before  he  was  nobilitated)  had  his  coat  armorial,  according 
to  the  bearing  of  his  ancestors,  gilded  on  his  closet  books,  as  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Books  were. 

His  Lordship  had  also  granted  to  him  many  franchises,  immunitys  and  privileges  in  his  lands 


came  to  be  the  form  of  address  from  pupils  to  their  teacher, 
when  they  wished  to  say  Sir,  or  Master.  The  word  was  at 
length  used  as  a  name  of  contempt  for  ministers  and  school- 
masters alike.  In  Ritson's  Collection  of  Sengs,  vol  L,  p. 
179,  we  have  the  following : 

"MinUttn'  stipends  arc  uncertain  rents 
Kor  todies'  conjunct-fee,  laddie : 
When  book  and  gown  ale  all  cried  down 
No  dominie  for  me,  laddie." 

The  term  wax  commonly  prefixed,  in  conversation,  to  the 
surname  of  the  minister  spoken  of,  and  was  sometimes  so 
used  even  in  print:  Thus  in  Franck's  Northern  Memoirs, 
p.  1 14,  the  author  says,  when  speaking  of  a  particular 
locality: — "But  there  is  one  thing  remarkable  and  that's 
the  house  of  Dominie  Caudwell  (Caldwell),  who  absolved 
the  thief,  and  concealed  the  theft,  so  lost  his  breeches."— 
See  Jamieson's  Etymological  Dictionary.  The  ministers 
to  whom  this  term  was  applied  by  the  author  in  the  text 
were  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Baird,  Peebles,  and  Simpson, 
who  had  come  as  chaplains  to  Scottish  regiments,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  followed  from  Scotland  "by  other 
dominies,"  as  the  pulpits  were  emptied  of  their  episcopal 
occupants.  These  others  were  located  at  Ballymcna,  An- 
trim, Cairncastle,  Templcpatrick,  Lame.  Belfast,  Carrick- 
frrpis,  Bath/waiter,  Portaferry,  Kcwtownards,  Donagha- 
dee, Killyleagh,  Comber,  Holywood,  and  Bangor.— Adair's 

Narrative,  ftp.  95<  101  >  io2* 
"  Ao.  1026. — Seep.  77,  supra. 

**  Free  port  to  each  of  thenu — See  this  Patent  of  1626  in 
Appendix  F,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

a  Vested  in  the  crown  again.  — Strafford's  administration 
commenced  from  the  date  of  his  patent,  July  3,  1633,  and 
came  to  a  close  on  the  30th  of  December,  1040,  when  lord 
Robert  Dillon  and  sir  Wm.  Parsons  were  appointed  10  ad- 
minister the  Irish  government  on  his  impeachment 
Strafford  was  lord  deputy  until  Jan.  13, 1639,  when  Charles 


raised  him  to  the  higher  dignity  of  lord  lieutenant.  The 
patent  for  the  latter  appointment  recites  that  Thomas,  earl 
of  Strafford,  having  for  six  years  and  more  approved  his 
obedience  and  industry  to  the  crown,  in  the  office  of  L.D. 
of  Ireland,  and  general  of  the  army  there,  the  king  ia  re- 
compence  for  his  services  in  those  stations,  for  his  Majesty's 
honour  safety  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  people's  good, 
appointed  him  L.L.  for  Ireland." — Ltbtr  Hibeniut,  voL 
i.,  p.  7.  Notwithstanding  these  honours,  the  administra- 
tion of  Strafford  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  this  country 
ever  witnessed,  and  led  directly  to  the  outbreak  of  that 
fatal  rebellion  which  soon  afterwards  followed.  41  Upon  a 
stale  assumption  of  a  title  in  the  crown  to  Connaught,  large 
tracts  in  Minister  and  also  in  Leinster,  be  caused  commis- 
sions to  be  issued  out  of  chancery  into  the  several  counties 
in  which  the  coveted  possessions  lay,  and  by  a  compulsory 
process  with  juries  which  the  lord  lieutenant  of  that 
day  had  the  power  to  apply,  findings  were  obtained 
exactly  suited  to  Strafford's  inconsiderate  political  pro- 
gramme. ....  The  feeling  of  insecurity  to  all 
real  property  engendered  by  the  imauisitions  adverted  to 
was  natural,  and  the  subsequent  attainder  and  execution 
of  Strafford,  did  not  mitigate  it,  as  the  title  of  the  crown  to 
the  devoted  possessions  was  suffered  to  remain  recorded  in 
the  court  of  chancery;  and  that  title,  although  by  circum- 
stances suspended,  might,  at  the  earliest  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, be  called  into  action.  Had  the  English  parliament 
upon  Strafford's  conviction,  pronounced  these  inquisitions 
illegal  and  ineffective  as  was  afterwards  done  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Act  of  Explanation  in  1665,  it.  would  in  all 
probability,  have  produced  reaction,  and  created  a  confidence 
in  the  public  mind  that  would  have  disarmed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  revolt,  which  the  proceedings  of  Strafford, 
and  the  unconciliating  and  bitter  tone  of  the  I  rish  parlia- 
ment towards  their  Roman  catholic  fellow-subjects  had 
excited  to  desperation." — See  Transactions  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Antiquities,  voL  xxiv.,  pp  380,  381. 
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and  courts,  and  to  his  senischall,  which,  whether  they  stand  on  the  old  bottom,  or  be  fallen,  because 
of  talcing  out  the  new  patent,  13  Car.  upon  the  Commission,  for  remedy  of  defective  titles,*  I  will 
not  say  pro  or  con,  but  leave  it  to  those  who  shall  be  concerned,  and  so  surcease  mention  of  his 
other  acts;  and  shall  tell  of  him  things  which  his  Lordship  never  did  nor  knew,  viz. — the  last 
memories,  I  mean  his  funeral,  which  I  here  write  of  him,  who  was,  by  the  Irish,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, beloved  whilst  alive  and  lamented  when  dead. 


**  Diftctwe  titles. — In  1636,  a  commission  was  issued  to 
!  into  defects  supposed  to  exist  in  all  titles  to  estates, 


inquire  into  delects  suppos< 
and  to  prepare  an  act  of 


After  the  passing  of  this  act  the  second  viscount 
Montgomery,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1636, 
patent,  13  Car.  L  1638— See  Appendix  H. 
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chapter  IX. 


JASTLY  as  to  his  late  Lordship's  funeral,  it  was  managed  by  the  said  Sir  James,  joint- 
executor,  with  his  eldest  brother'  to  the  defunct's  will,'  as  the  alteration  of  his  coat  armo- 
rial had  been.  I  here  transcribe  from  his  pen  the  order  of  it  as  concerted  between  him 
and  Ulster  King  at  Arms.J  and  Albone  Leveret,  Athlone  (whose  acquittances  for  fees  I  have),  being 
his  pursuivant.*  The  solemnity  was  performed  with  all  the  pomp  that  the  rules  of  heraldry'  would 
admit  and  decency  did  require.  For  the  preparations  thereunto  no  time  was  wanting,  his  late  Lord- 
ship (as  hath  been  said)  dying  in  May,  1636,  and  his  corpse  being  embalmed  and  rolled  in  wax 
searcloths  was  close  coffined,  (no  more  now  Lord  or  Montgomery)  was  locked  up  in  a  turrett  till  a 
week  before  its  interment,  at  which  time  (being  in  September  the  said  last  mentioned  year),  it  was 
carried  privately  by  night  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  in  a  large  tent  laid  in  state,  and  attended  with  the 
formalities  of  wax  candles,  friends  and  servants,  till  the  day  of  the  procession  on  foot  from  the  said 
tent  to  the  Church.  The  persons  who  made  up  the  procession  were  all  clothed  in  blacks  (called  in 
Scotland  dueil  weeds6  from  this  word  dueil,  but,  burrowed  from  the  French,  signifying  mourning) 


•  Eldest  brother,— -This  was  Hugh,  who  had  now  become 
second  viscount. 

•  Defunct  's  will.— The  reader  will  find  a  copy  0/  this 
document  in  Appendix  I. 

s  Ulster  King  at  Arms. — This  was  Thomas  Preston, 
esq.,  who  had  been  Portcullis  Herald  in  England,  and 
who  was  appointed  Ulster  King  in  1633.  He  died  in 
1642,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Werburghs,  on  the  1 2th  of  July. 
—Liber  J/ibernia,  vol  L,  part  ii.  p,  85. 

*  Being  his  pursuhiant. — Albone  or  Alvane  Leveret, 
was  eldest  son  of  William  Leveret,  appointed  Athlone 

Crsuivant,  by  patent  dated  March  28,  1595.  William 
veret  surrendered  this  patent  the  16th  July,  1608,  and 
on  the  following  day,  he  and  his  son  Alvane,  or  Albone, 
received  a  new  patent  including  both  their  names. — Liber 
Hibernia,  vol.  L,  part  ii.  p.  85. 

*  Rules  of  heraldry. — Heraldry  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
art  of  arranging  and  explaining  in  appropriate  terms  every 
particular  connected  with  the  bearing  of  coats  of  arms, 
badges,  and  other  hereditary  or  assumed  marks  of  honour. 
It  is  also  described  as  the  science  of  marshalling  pro- 
cessions, and  conducting  the  ceremonies  of  coronations, 
creations  of  peers,  funerals,  and  all  other  public  solemnities. 
Depredators  of  this  art  stigmatize  it  as  "the  science  of 
fools  with  long  memories. "  1 1  should  rather  be  designated, 
others  aver,  "as  a  science  which  properly  directed,  would 
make  fools  wise.  It  is  a  key  to  history  which  may  yet 
unlock  stores  of  information.    At  present  its  learned  pro- 

i  have  studied  the  art  itself  more  than  the  use  which 


may  be  made  of  it."— See  Penny  Cyclojxtdia,  vol.  xii,,  pp. 
139,  144.  The  significance  of  heraldic  ceremonies  may 
be  inferred  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Charles  L  to  the 


lord-deputy  Falkland,  in  1626.  The  king  commences 
this  letter  by  referring  to  "diverse  abuses  and  disorders  con- 
cerning Arms  and  Armoury  there  (in  Ireland)  occasioned 
partly  through  the  boldness  of  some  mechanical  persons 
who  presume  to  set  forth  arms  for  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
.  .  .  and  partly  through  the  nobility  and  gentry  them, 
selves,  who  have  of  late,  as  we  are  informed,  wholly  in  a 
manner  laid  aside  all  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies."  This 
neglect  the  king  describes  as  "a  matter  requiring  speedy 
redress  and  reformation  in  regard  of  the  gentry  and  nobility 
themselves  whom  so  deeply  in  honour  it  conceraeth,  and 
whose  houses  cannot  but  in  a  short  time  grow  into  so  many 
perplexities  and  confused  disorders  in  their  arms  ami  pedi- 
grees, if  all  use  of  arms  be  laid  aside  at  obsequies  and 
funerals,  and  no  entry  made  of  the  day  of  their  decease, 
matches,  and  issues."  The  letter  concludes  as  follows  : — 
"  And  our  further  pleasure  is  to  sec  our  servant  (Daniel 
Molyneux,  then  Ulster  King  of  Arms)  countenanced  and 
furthered  in  the  execution  of  a  commission  of  Heralds' 
visitation  throughout  the  several  places  and  quarters  of 
that  our  kingdom ;  and  if  any  whom  it  shall  concern  be 
backward  or  refractory  against  the  due  execution  of  the 
forenamed  commission,  our  pleasure  is  that  you  take  spe- 
cial notice  of  tlicm,  hereby  requiring  and  authorizing  you 
to  use  such  means,  as  in  any  wise  they  be  made  obedient 
to  this  our  command  and  pleasure  to  you  signified  in  that 
behalf. "  The  reader  may  hnd  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
letter  printed  in  Morrin's  Calendar,  reign  0/  Charles  /.,  p. 
208. 

•  Dueil  weeds.— Dueil  is  the  French  for  dule  or  dool,  a 
Scottish  word  meaning 'grief.  The  Gaelic  form  is  doilghios, 
and  the  Latin  dolor.   The  following  illustration  of  the  use 
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and  were  seen  in  the  following  order,  which  the  reader  may  please  to  peruse,  if  he  doe  not  already 
know  well  enough  the  manner  of  burying  Viscounts,*  which  is,  viz. — Imprimis,  2  conductors  (with 
black  truncheons)  named  Thomas  Kenedy  and  John  Lockart,  both  of  Comerer — 2dly,  poor  men 
(the  oldest  could  be  had)  called  salys  (i.e.  almsmen8)  in  gowns,  to  the  number  of  76,  the  year  current 
of  his  late  Lordship's  age,  walking  two  and  two,  with  their  black  staves — 3dly,  the  servants  of 
Gentlemen,  Esquires,  Knights,  Barons,  Vicounts,  and  Earles  hereafter  named,  viz.,  by  two's  as  they 

Hy.  Savage,  of  Arkcen.4    -      -      -      -   1     Hu.  Kennedy,  of  Greengraves10  -  1 

Rt  Barclay,  Dean  of  Clogher«*  -  2 


of  this  word  occurs  in  Bellendcn's  Chronicle,  book  vL, 
Chap.  18 : — "Efter  proscription  of  the  men,  come  sundry 
ladys  of  Scotland,  arrayit  in  their  duk  habit,  for  doloure 
of  their  busbandis,  quhilkis  war  slane  in  this  last  battalL" 
Wynton  (Chronicle,  vil,  4,)  says : — 

"  Mackbeth-Tynlayk  and  Lulawch  rule. 
Oure-drcvyn  haul  all  their  dayis  in  dule." 

See  Jamieson's  Etymological  Dictionary. 

1  Of  burying  viscounts. — The  author  has  given  us  here 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  complete  accounts  of  this  ceremony 
on  record.  The  burying  of  a  viscount  differed  only  in  cer- 
tain heraldic  arrangements  from  the  burying  of  an  earl,  of 
which  latter  ceremony  there  arc  several  instances  recorded. 
The  first  earl  of  Buccleuch,  who  died  in  London  at  the  close 
of  1633,  was  buried  on  the  1  ith  of  June,  1634,  an  interval 
somew  hat  longer  between  the  death  and  the  funeral  than 
was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  first  viscount  Montgomery 
at  Newtown.  When  Buccleuch's  body  was  brought  from 
England,  where  it  had  been  embalmed,  it  rested  twenty 
days  in  the  church  of  Lcith,  whence  it  was  removed 
to  the  family  residence  of  Branxholm,  and  thence, 
in  due  heraldic  time  and  order,  transferred  to  its 
last  resting-place  in  Hawick  church.  The  procession 
which  preceded  the  body  along  the  banks  of  the  Tcviot 
was  composed  first,  of  forty-six  saulics  (the  number  of  the 
years  deceased  had  lived)  in  black  gowns  and  hoods,  each 
carrying  a  black  stave;  then  came  a  trumpeter,  in  the  family 
livery,  sounding  his  trumpet  at  intervals ;  next  advanced 
Robert  Scott  of  Howshaw,  fully  armed,  riding  on  a  fair- 
horse,  and  carrying  on  the  point  of  his  lance  a  little  banner 
of  the  defunct's  colours,  azure  and  or.  After  him  came  a 
horse  in  black  trappings,  led  by  a  lackey  in  mourning, 
another  horse  with  a  crimson  velvet  foot -mantle,  and  three 
trumpeters  in  mourning,  on  foot  'sounding sadly.'  Then, 
the  great  scutcheon  or  gumpheon  of  black  taffeta  carried 
on  a  lance;  the  spurs  of  the  deceased  earl  carried  by  Walter 
Scott  of  Lauchope ;  his  sword  borne  by  Andrew  Scott  of 
Broadmeadows;  his  gauntlets  by  Francis  Scott  of  Castle- 
side,  and  his  coat  of  honour  by  Lawrence  Scott,  all  near 
kinsmen  of  Buccleuch.  Eight  gentlemen  of  the  clan 
Scott  followed,  each  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  one 
of  the  various  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  of  the 
defunct  Other  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Scott  carried 
the  great  pencil,  the  standard,  the  coronet  and  the  arms. 
After  them  went  three  other  trumpeters,  and  the  three  pur- 
suivants in  mourning.  *l>ast  of  all  cam  the  corpse,  carried 
under  a  fair  pall  of  black  velvet,  decked  with  armcs,  larmcs, 
and  cipress  of  sattin,  knopt  with  gold,  and  on  the  coffin 


the  defunct's  helmet  and  coronet,  overlaid  with  cipress,  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  soldier.  And  so  in  this  order,  with 
the  conduct  of  many  honourable  friends,  marched  they 
from  Branxholm  to  Hawick  church,  where,  after  the 
funeral  sermon  ended,  the  corps  were  interred  amongst  his 
ancestors.' — A  MS.  by  sir  Jama  Balfour,  and  Ancient 
Heraldic  Tracts,  as  quoted  by  Chambers,  in  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  iL,  pp.  73,  74. 

■  Salys  (i.e.  almsmen ).  — Salys,  more  generally  written 
saullies,  were  hired  mourners  who  walked  in  procession 
before  the  corpse.  Acts,  Jac  VI.,  1621,  c.  25,  s.  12, 
directs  tliat '  'no  deule  weedes  begiven  to  Heraulds,  Trumpet- 
tcrs,  or  Saullies,  except  by  earls,  and  lords,  and  their  wives. 
And  the  number  of  saullies  to  be  according  to  the  number 
of  the  deule  weedes,  under  the  pane  of  one  thousand 
pundx"  Fergusson,  the  Scottish  poet,  uses  the  word  in 
the  following  couplet : — 

"Ho  w  crane  mankind,  when  lacking  .woe, 
In  ia*/liSt  face  their  heart  to  show  T' 

This  term  is  supposed  to  l>e  derived  from  the  constantly 
repeated  salve  uttered  by  the  mourners  who  preceded  the 
corpse  in  Roman  catholic  times. — See  Jamieson's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.  . 

»  Hy.  Savage,  of  Arkcen. — This  Henry  Savage,  whom 
the  author  afterwards  notices  especially  in  \as,  IncUentall Re- 
membrances of  Titv  A  neient  Families  of  the  Savages,  was  son 
of  Jcnkin  Savage,  and  grandson  of  Ferdoragh  Savage,  of 
Anlchin.  See  Erck's  Repertory,  <&¥.,  of  PatentRolls, 
p.  251. 

,0  Hu.  Kennedy,  of  Grerngraves.—Grcxngnvcs  is  the 
name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Ncwtownards. 
There  were  many  settlers  in  the  Aids  of  this  surname  of 
Kennedy,  belonging,  no  doubt,  to  several  branches  of  the 
family  in  Ayrshire.  One  of  the  best  known  at  an  early 
period  of  the  settlement  in  Down  was  Fergus  Kennedy, 
who  held  extensive  landed  property  in  the  parish  of 
Comber,  and  of  whom  Hugh,  mentioned  in  the  text,  may 
have  been  a  son,  probably  so  called  after  sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery. A  second  Fergus  Kennedy's  name  appears  on 
an  early  rent-roll  in  connexion  with  lands  in  Ballyclogher, 
Ballylurgan,  and  Ballyalteskeoge,  in  the  parish  of  Comber. 
— MS.  Paper  preserved  at  Donaghadee. 

"  Rt.  Barclay. — For  dean  Barclay's  several  appoint- 
ments see  Liber  Munerum  Hibemur,  voL  ii.,  j>art  v.,  pp. 
106 — 111;  Motrin's  Calendar,  reign  of  Charles  J.,  p. 
592,  where  his  name  is  erroneously  written  Buckley.  In 
the  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1 04,  loC,  the 
reader  may  see  a  curious  account  of  Barclay's  at- 
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Robt.  Adair,  of  Ballymenagh"  -  i 

Archd.  Edrainston,of  Duntreth11  -  •  2 
Sir  Jos.  Cunningham,  K|.M  )  /         -      -  1 

tempt  to  reconcile  certain  family  difficulties  between  lord 
Ridgewny  and  sir  James  Erskine.  In  1643,  dean  Bar- 
clay suffered  deposition  at  the  hand."  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  who  accused  him  of  "trading  in  a  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  ministry,  of  cursing  and  swearing,  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath,  intruding  on  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  frequent  drunkenness."— Adair's  Namthx,  p.  140. 
Two  others,  named  Robert  Young  and  Archibald  Glas- 
gow, dc|»oscd  at  the  same  time,  on  more  serious  charges, 
were  appointed  at  the  Restoration  to  the  rectories  of  Cul- 
daflf  and  Clondcvaddock.  Had  dean  Barclay  lived 
until  the  Restoration,  his  deposition  by  the  presbyterians 
would,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  effect  of  securing  his  ad- 
vancement also.  He  purchased  an  estate  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan  in  the  year  1632,  and  died  at  Glasslough  in 
1659.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Max- 
well, dean  of  Armagh,  by  whom  he  left  one  child,  Mary, 
who  became  the  wife  or  a  gentleman  named  Cope,  and 
who  was  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death.  —IntpasUwnj,  Monaghan,  no.  112  Car.  I.j  no.  5 
Car.  II. 

"  Robt.  Adair,  of  Ballvmenagh.—Set  p.  1 13,  supra. 
Robert  Adair,  afterwards  sir  Robert,  born  in  1603, 
succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  at  Ballymcna,  in  1626, 
the  date  of  his  father's  death.  He  acted  as  an 
arbitrator  on  one  occasion  for  the  first  viscount  Mont- 
gomery, as  appears  from  the  following  sentence  in  the 
will  of  the  latter: — "Imprimis,  there  is  due  and  remain- 
ing unpaid  unto  me  by  Francis  Lyall,  Esqr.,  according  to 
an  award  made  by  Arthur  Lyall  and  Robert  Adair,  Esqr. , 
the  sum  of  £800  sterling."  At  the  time  of  sir  Robert 
Adair's  death,  in  1655,  he  resided  at  Ballyntena  als  Kin- 
hillslatime,  aud  was  in  possession  of  the  towns  and  lands 
of  Ballycloghcany  ah  Ballyloughnegarry,  120  acres;  Bal- 
lyclogher,  120  acres;  Ballycreegyburran  als  Ballycrcegy- 
rarran,  1 20  acres;  Ballyvallcy  als  Bally,  120  acres;  the 
three  quarter  land  of  Ballydromin,  too  acres ;  Ballydownc- 
fiane,  120  acres;  Ballvnegarvey,  1 20  acres;  half  a  quarter 
land  in  Ballytissanc  called  Killin,  20  acres;  the  towns, 
lands,  and  tenements  of  Ballymcanagh  als  Kinhilhtowne, 
120  acres;  Bally loughan,  120  acres;  Bally loymore,  120 
acres ;  half  of  the  town  and  lands  of  Duncveagh,  60  acres ; 
half  the  town  and  land  of  Dungall,  30  acres ;  Monaghan, 
120  acres ;  Cloritcconnclagh,  1 20  acres ;  half  the  town  And 
lands  of  Kilflegh  als  Kilflugh,  30  acres;  the  parccll  of 
land  called  Ballylugg,  alias  Win.  M' Gee's  parcel,  20  acres ; 
the  quarter  of  Brqghmolt,  60  acres  ;  the  quarter  of  Cor- 
munck,  30  acres;  the  quarter  of  Carrowdumoge,  30  acres; 
the  half  of  Antenecunties,  60  acres ;  and  the  half  of  Bally- 
nccabra,  30  acres,  all  lying  in  the  territory  of  Clanagherty, 
county  of  Antrim.  Robert  Adair  owed  the  earl  of  Antrim 
j£5o7  10s,  for  which  he  paid  to  the  latter  the  yearly  sum 
of  £50  IS*-  The  earl  of  Antrim  assigned  this  annuity  to 
Alexander  Colville,  doctor  of  divinity.—  Inquisitions,  An- 
trim, no.  3,  Car.  II. 

*  Archd.  Edminston,  of  Duntrcth.-San  of  William 
Edmonston  and  Isabella  Haldane,  sec  p.  58,  supra. 

*• '•■Sir  Jps.  Cunningham,  A?.— Sir  Jos.  Cunningham 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  holding  a  commission  under 


Sir  Wm.  Murray,  Kt.  and  Bart'*     -      -  1 

Mr.  Jo.  Alexander*  1 

Sir  Edw.  Trover"  a 

sir  William  Stewart,  in  1642.  He  is  not  noticed  by 
I>odge,  but  most  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  many 
families  of  this  surname  settled  in  Donegal. 

'tfSir  ICm.  Murray. — This  was  sir  William  Murray  of 
Clermont,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  who  had  married  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  sir  Wm.  Alexander,  and  was  therefore 
brother-in-law  to  the  second  viscount  Montgomery  of 
Ards.  This  marriage  took  place  in  Kensington  church, 
near  London,  and  is  recorded  as  follows  in  the  parochial 
register; — "1620 — Mr.  W.  Murray  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Alexander,  daughter  of  sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scottish 
knight,  July  the  20th."  See  Appendix  G.  Sir  William 
Murray  was  created  a  haronet  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  first 
of  July,  1626.  His  family  was  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Murray,  which  has  been  seated  in  Blackbarony, 
county  of  Peebles,  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
See  Burke's  Peerage. 

±Mr.  To.  Alexander.—  This  was  the  fourth  son 
of  sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling.  Of  him 
Mr.  Banks  says  in  his  Memoir:—"  Which  Honourable 
John  Alexander,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having 
been  greatly  harassed  for  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into  for  his  said  father,  to  enable  him  to 
furnish  the  immense  expenses  continually  required  from 
him,  to  support  his  colonies  in  America,  was  obliged 
to  quit  Scotland,  and  thereupon  he  went  to  Ireland, 
where  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Stirling, 
and  his  sister,  the  Viscountess  Montgomery,  were  residing, 
and  there  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in-law,  Gen. 
Monro,  he  found  an  Asylum,  and  thenceforth  fixed  his 
domicile.  In  the  more  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  at- 
tended with  his  three  brothers,  William,  Lord  Alexander, 
Sir  Anthony  Alexander,  and  Charles  Alexander,  the  fune- 
ral of  the  first  Viscount  Montgomery  at  Newtown  Aides 
— and  he  now  rejoined  (he  society  of  the  family.  He 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  and  Heiress  of  Robert  Gra- 
ham of  Gartmore,  in  Scotland,  and  had  an  only  son  John, 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  (1S29)  Earl  of  Stirling." 
It  is  believed  that  the  hon.  John  Alexander  resided  in  the 
neighl-Hjurhood  of  the  town  of  Antrim.  He  was  interred 
in  the  vault  of  the  Montgomery  family  at  Newtown. 
When  the  old  church  was  demolished  in  1830  (see  p.  123, 
notty^,  supra)  his  tombstone,  with  others,  was  used  as  flagging 
to  make  the  floor  of  the  court-house.  It  is  strange  that 
William  Montgomery,  who  was  usually  careful  to  give  to 
every  man  his  proper  title,  does  not  designate  John  Alex- 
ander or  his  brother  Charles  by  the  epithet  honourable, 
although  they  were  sons  of  an  carl. 

*?  Sir  Edw.  Trei<er. — Sir  Edward  Trevor  was  an  old  man 
at  the  date  of  the  first  viscount's  funeral  in  1636.  He 
had  served  against  the  Irish  during  the  rebellion  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  and  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  gallant  officer 
in  that  service.  Sir  Edward's  name  appears  on  several 
important  commissions  connected  with  the  county  of 
Down.— See  Erck's  Patent  Roils,  James  I.,  pp.  329,  352; 
Motrin's  Calendar,  Charles  I.,  pp.  65,  289;  Ulster 
Inquisiiions,  Armagh,  no.  7,  Jac.  I.;  13,  27,  Car.  I. ; 
Down,  II,  Jac.  I.;  S,  39,  46,  51,  65,  84,  93,  97,  Car.  I. ; 
Harris,  County  of  Dosvn,  pp.  83,  87. 
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Sir  Wo.  Semple,  Kt.*  -  a 

Charles  Alexander"6  -  1 

N.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Langshaw*7  -  1 

Pat.  Savage,-  of  Portafeny,  Esq.      -  -5 

Sir  Jas.  Montgomery,  Kt.*9      -      -  -  6 


John  Shaw,  ef  Greenach.— This  gentleman  was  son  of 
James  Shaw,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, sixth  laird  of  Hazlehead.  James  died  in  1620, 
leaving  John,  his  only  son  and  heir,  who  added  very  much 
to  the  family  estates,  and  died  in  the  year  1679. — Craw- 
ford'* Renfrewshire,  p.  125.  Crawford  errs  in  stating 
that  Margaret  Montgomery  was  daughter  of  Hugh, 
the  fifth  laird,  she  being  hiH  grand-daughter.  'The 
Commissary  Records  of  Glasgow  show  that  Margaret 
"Wallace,  spous  to  Robert  Montgomcrie  of  Hcssilhcid,' 
who  'deccissit  in  the  moneth  of  Julii,  1602,  left  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Montgomerie  (Mrs.  James  Shaw),  in 
favour  of  whom  her  latter  wilt  and  testament  was  made.' 
— Patcrson,  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  voL  i., 
pp.  291,  292,  nets. 

c*  Geo.  Montgomery,  Esq. — The  third  son  of  the  first 
■viscount  was  named  George,  but  he,  as  chief  mourner, 
followed  the  hearse  on  this  occasion.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  a  kinsman.  The  second  viscount, 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1641-2.  says: — "I  may  not  forgete  to  give  your  Iop. 
humble  thankes  for  one  George  Montgomerie,  a  kinsman 
of  myne,  whom  your  lo*.  had  been  pleased  to  profarrc  as 
ensignc  to  licutentant  colonell  Stirling.  I  shall  intreate, 
that  as  your  Iop.  fyndes  the  young  gentleman  to  deserve 
that,  your  lo*.  will  be  pleased  to  take  him  in  your  care 
for  further  prefcrnncnt."—  Carte  Collection,  BodUian 
Library,  Oxford. 

Sir  Anthy.  Alexander. — Sir  Anthony  was  second 
son  of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  and  a  brother  of  the  second 
viscountess  Montgomery.  In  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  there  are  preserved  two  folio  volumes  in  manu- 
script, entitled  Secretary  Alexander,  his  Register  of  Letters. 
This  MS.  cont 

death,  which  was  most  probably  written  by  his  father,  the 
first  earl  of  Stirling:— *' Londone,  Sonday,  17  Septm., 
1637,  S'.  Anthony  Alexander,  knyght,  dyed." 
i  >  <J  The  Lord  Alexander.— This  was  William,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  and  eldest  brother  of  the  second 
viscountess  Montgomery.  In  the  collection  or  Register 
ef  Jitters  above  quoted,  there  is  the  following  notice  of 
his  death: — "Londone,  May  18,  1638,  William,  lord 
Alexander,  eldest  sonne  to  W.  Alexander,  carle  of 
Stirling,  dyed."  The  editor  is  indebted  for  thjc  two  fore- 
going extracts  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers, 
Greenwich,  the  author  of  A  Week  at  Dunoon.  In  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Banks,  there  is  the  following  notice  of  the 
lord  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  text: — "  William,  vis- 
count Canada,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  William, 
earl  of  Stirling,  was  a  young  man  of  great  talents  and 
spirit.  He  was  knighted  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  was  his  deputy  and  lieutenant  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  which  station  he  was  at  great  pains  in 
settling  the  colony,  but  the  hardships  and  fatigues  he  had 
to  encounter  in  that  undertaking  so  impaired  his  health, 
that,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  died  at  London  on  the 


18th  of  May,  1638,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  before  his 
father.  He  married  the  lady  Jean  Douglas,  daughter  of 
William,  marquis  of  Douglas,  and  by  her  (who  survived 
him),  had  one  son,  William,  and  three  (laughters,  viz., 
Katherine,  Jane,  and  Margaret,  whereof  the  first  married 
Walter,  lord  Torphichen,  and  the  last,  sir  Robert  Sinclair, 
hart.,  of  Longfermachas.  William,  only  son  of  viscount 
Canada,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  earl  of  Stirling,  on 
the  1 2th  of  February,  1640,  but  died  in  May  following, 
under  eight  years  of  age,  leaving  his  three  sisters  as  his 
co-heirs  at  common  law ;  but  the  titles  and  estates  of  the 
family,  having  by  the  charter  of  AWv  Damns,  of  the  7th 
December,  1639,  coalesced,  and  l>ccn  limited  to  descend 
together,  the  right  of  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  upon 
his  uncle  Henry,  third  son  of  William,  the  first  carl  of 
Stirling." 

«X-t  Viscount  Clanehoy. — Tames  Hamilton,  created  viscount 
Clancboy  in  1622.  He  died  in  1643.  See  p.  31,  et  seq., 
supra. 

**  Sir  Wm.  Semple.—  Sir  William  Semple  or  St.  Paul 
of  Letterkenny,  county  of  Longford,  was  brother-in-law  of 
sir  James  Montgomery  of  Koscmount,  having  married 
Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  sir  William  Stewart,  and 
sister  of  sir  James's  first  wife.  This  sir  William  Scmphill 
was  probably  a  son  of  Robert,  fourth  lord  Semple,  and 
lady  Agnes  Montgomery,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Eglin ton.— Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Arch- 
dall,  vol.  vi.,  p.  247. 

t  Charles  Alexander. — This  gentleman  was  fifth  son  of 
the  earl  of  Stirling,  and  fifth  brother  of  the  second 
viscountess  Montgomery.    He  married  Anne,  daughter 

ol    Druric,  and  left  one  son,  Charles,  who  died 

without  issue. — Banks's  Memoir  of  Sir  H'm.  Alexander. 
the  following  notice  of  sir  Anthony's  .- :/  *f  OJ  Langshaw.— The  Montgomcrys  of  Langshaw,  or 

Lainshaw,  in  the  parish  of  Stcwarton,  county  of  Ayr,  were 
descended  from  Nigel  or  Neil  Montgomery,  second  son 
of  Hugh,  first  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  the  lady  Helen 
Campbell,  a  daughter  of  Colin,  first  earl  of  Argyle. 
Neil  Montgomery,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral  in 
Newtownards,  was  the  sixth  laird  of  Lainshaw.  His 
mother  was  Maria  Mure,  daughter  of  sir  William  Mure  of 
Rowallan.  In  the  will  of  Patrick  Houston  of  Park,  who 
died  in  1635,  there  is  the  following  passage  referring  to 
this  laird  and  hismother  as  debtors  to  the  testator: — "Item, 
there  was  a  wand,  &c,  be  Manoun  Muir,  ladie  Langschaw, 
as  principal),  "and  Ncill  Montgomerie,  hir  sone,  as 
cautioner  for  hir,  the  sowmc  of  twa  thousand  poundis 
money,  obleist  be  thamc  to  the  defunct,  in  the  name  of 
tocher,  with  Agnes  Montgomerie,  dochtcr  to  the  said 
Marioun  Muir,  for  the  marriage  solemn  in  t  betuix  hir  and 
George  Houstounc." — Patcrson,  Parishes  and  Families 
of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  453,  454. 

XI-"  Pal.  Sai<agt.—  Son-in-law  to  the  first  viscount.  See 
p.  89,  supra. 

'Sir  James  Montgomery. — Of  Rosemount;  second  son 
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Sir  Win.  Stewart,"  Kt  and  Bart     -     -  5    The  Lord  Montgomery,*"  the  Earle's  son  -  4 

The  Earle  of  Eglinton*-   ....  5 
Besides  the  attendants  on  their  two  Lordships'  bodies. 

4th,  Then  marched  the  standard  borne  by  Lt  Robert  Montgomery." 

5  th,  After  it  followed  the  servants  to  the  second  Viscount,  the  chief  mourner,  viz.— 

John  Boyd,5*  Henry  Purfrey,  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Grange,*  jun. 

William  Cathcrwood,'1  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Newtown,"  Edw.  Johnston,"  of  Greengraves- 

Mr.  Samuel  Row,'6  James  Fairbairn, 


0»  Sir  Wm.  Stewart. — See  pp.  93,  94,  supra.  Sir  Wm. 
Stewart  survival  the  Revolution,  and  died  at  a  good  old 
age.  His  grandson  was  created  lord  Stewart  of  Ramel- 
ton,  and  viscount  Muuntioy  in  1692.  The  grandson  of 
the  latter  was  created  carl  of  Blessington  in  1745,  and  died 
without  i-^ue  in  1769.  The  titles  were  revived  in  favour 
of  the  representative  of  Thomas  Stewart  of  Fort-Stewart, 
county  ot  Donegal,  who  was  second  son  of  the  first  sir 
William  Stewart  of  Aughentean  and  Ncwton-Stcwart. 
The  titles  have  again  become  extinct,  the  late  well-known 
counters  of  ltk-s«ington  being  the  widow  of  the  last  earL 
For  an  interesting  account  of  this  branch  of  the  Stewart 
family  in  I'lstcr,  see  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Inland,  edited 
by  Archdall,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  245 — 258. 
\-'  *»  Lord  Montgomery. — This  was  Hugh  Montgomery, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander,  sixth  carl  of  Eglinton.  He  be- 
came seventh  carl,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1661,  and 
died  in  1G60. 

s"  *•  £.trte  of  Eglinton.— The  sixth  carl,  ramamed  Grey- 

'  stttt.  See  p.  7,  supra. 
1.  *•  Lt.  Ki*trt  .Montgomery.— Lieut  Rolicrt  Montgomery 
(as  the  author  afterwards  states  in  his  memoirs  of  various 
families,  of  this  surname)  was  the  second  son  of  Nicholas 
Montgomery  of  Dcrryhrusk,  near  Enniskillen.  His  elder 
brother  wa»  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Derrygonnelly,  county 
of  Fermanagh,  and  his  younger  brother  was  Andrew 
Montgomery,  rector  of  Carrickmacross. 

j,  J-  <x  jvhn  Boyd '.-  -This  gentleman  was,  no  doubt,  a  de- 
scendant— probably  a  grandson — of  colonel  David  Boyd. 
John  lioyd  of  Drumnafaddic,  or  Druinfad,  near  Donagha- 
dec,  held  a  bond  for  £150  *g*>nst  the  second  earl  of 
Mount  Alexander,  in  1676. — MS.  Paper  prestrvtd  at  Don- 
aghadtv.  A  rent-roll  of  the  Mount- Alexander  estate,  at  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  represents  David  Boyd 
as  in  possesion  of  Drumfad,  formerly  held  by  John  Boyd. 
The  hinds  contained  176  acres,  for  which  the  yearly  rent 
was/,  4  1  }s  4d. 

\:,  -»  iCi/'/iam  Catherwood.—  Of  Ballyvestcr,  parish  of 
Donaghadcc.    Sec  p.  54.  supra. 

~\  Mr.  Samuel  /Coxa. — A  Presbyterian  minister  of  this 
name  was  settled  for  a  time  in  Ulster,  but  it  is  not  known 
in  what  locality.  He  returned  to  Scotland  before  1640, 
and  became  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Henry  Macgill,  in  Dun- 
fermline.—Dr.  Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
vol.  i.,  p.  212.  Probably  Mr.  Row,  whilst  in  Ulster,  had 
not  charge  of  a  congregation,  but  acted  as  chaplain  to  some 
family  uf  the  gentry  or  nobility. 

v  -  a  'Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Newtown. — This  gentleman 
was  seneschal  of  Newtown.  He  is  mentioned  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  authors  account  of  several  families  of  this 
surname  towards  the  end  of  his  Memoirs, 


Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Grange. — This  Hugh  was  son 
of  John  of  Grausheogh,  murdered  by  wood-keros.  See 
p.  60,  note  46,  supra.  Hugh  here  mentioned,  although 
said  to  be  a  servant  of  the  second  viscount,  was  also  his 
second  cousin,  their  fathers  being  cousins-german.  This 
Hugh  was  meml>er  of  parliament  for  Newtown  in  1634, 
and  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  £50  for  absence  from  his 
duties  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  that  year,  which 
fine  was  remitted  when  it  was  known  that  his  absence 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  sir  James  Montgomery's  first 
lady.  Sec  \\  120,  note  26,  supra.  On  the  2 1st  of  Nov., 
1628,  the  first  viscount  and  his  son,  Hugh  Montgomery, 
by  Indenture,  conveyed  the  lands  of  Grangee  (afterwards 
better  known  as  Gransheogh)  for  thirty  shillings  rent,  to 
the  gentleman  named  in  the  text,  which  Indenture  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  articles  of  agreement  dated  19th 
June,  1622.  The  lands  thus  conveyed  in  fee-farm  for  ever 
are  described  as  adjoining  the  lands  then  occupied  by 
Elizabeth  Morris*  (previously  held  by  Matthew  Mont- 
gomery), William  Caldcrwood,  Andrew  Cunningham,  and 
Andrew  Clersane  (Clemane?).  Hugh  Montgomery  of 
Gransheogh  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  this  grant  to  do 
the  usual  suit  and  service  to  the  baronial  court ;  to  grind 
at  the  landlord's  mill,  paying  the  sixteenth  grain  as  moultcr 
or  toll ;  to  pay  on  entering  into  possession  a  sum  equal  to 
two  years'  rent  in  the  name  of  a  Rtlietse,  together  with 
fourtic  shillings  in  the  name  of  heriekt ;  and  never  to  grant 
any  portion  of  the  lands  "  unto  any  the  native  or  natives 
of  the  mecre  Irish."  In  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of 
the  Deed,  it  is  provides!  that  Hugh  Montgomery  shall 
attend  his  landlord,  "  ne we  furnished  on  horseback  as  aae 
gentleman,"  for  all  general  hostings  within  the  province 
of  Ulster,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  days  on  each  of 
such  occasions.  The  attorneys  who  superintended  this 
business  for  both  parties  were  their  "trusty  and  wcll- 
licloved  in  Christ,  John  Hcriot  and  David,  or  either  of 
them."  In  addition  to  the  parties  concerned,  this  Inden- 
ture is  signed  by  George  Montgomery,  Blair,  Patrick 

Montgomery,  H.  Moutgomerie,  \\.  Schaw,  and  Daniel 
Evans.  The  premises  were  assigned  by  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery to  his  son,  also  named  Hugh,  in  1646.  The  ori- 
ginal Deed  is  in  the  possession  o?  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Esq. ,  of  Greyabbey,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  grant  was  made.  The  editor  has 
been  kindly  permitted  to  examine  the  very  interesting 
Collection  of  family  papers  preserved  at  Greyabbey. 
,  '»»  Lihitird 'Johnston. — Several  families  of  this  surname 
were  early  settled  in  the  Atds  and  Castlereagh.  James 
Johnston  the  elder  and  James  Johnston  the  younger  are 
mentioned  in  a  Deposition  referring  to  events  in  1641,  as 
having  been  engaged  in  a  nmsacre  of  the  Irish  which 
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took  place  in  the  barony  of  Castlereagh.  This  Deposition 
is  printed  in  the  Notes  connected  with  the  author's  Memoir 
of  sir  James  Montgomery.  See  infra.  A  respectable 
family  of  the  name  of  Johnston  was  settled  at  Kirkistown, 
in  the  parish  of  Ardkeen.  Mr.  Edward  Johnston,  of  Kirk- 
istown was  married  to  a  daughter  of  captain  James  M.igill, 
of  Ballyvester.  This  Mr.  Johnston's  son,  named  Robert, 
inherited  the  house  and  lease  of  Ballvvester  at  the  death 
of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jane  McGill,  which  happened 
in  January,  1711-12,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Madden  of  Ferman- 
agh, getting  the  chattels  and  personal  property. — MS. 


preserved  at  Greyabbey. 
^*Mr.Ja, 


6th,  Next  came  the  servants  to  the  defunct — 

Jo.  Loadon,  his  clerk,  Jo.  Jerden,  Matthew  Haslepp, 

jo.  Montgomery,  of  Newtown,  Jo.  Gillmore  of  the  same,  Jo.  Millen,  of  Grayabby, 

Thos.  Aitkin,  Archibald  Millen,  Wm.  Burgess. 

7th,  In  the  7th  space  came  two  trumpeters  fitly  equipped,  sounding  the  death  march. 

8th,  Walked  the  horse  of  mourning,  led  by  the  chief  groom,  Jo.  Kennedy,  and  one  footman. 

9th,  In  the  next  place  went  the  Divines,  neither  Doctors  nor  Dignitaries- 
Mr.  James  Mirk,*9  Mr.  Js.  Blair,  Portpatrick*  Mr.  William  Forbes. 
Mr.  Hugh  Nevin,*'                         Mr.  James  Montgomery,45 

the  above-named  overseers."  His  Will  is  witnessed  by  John 
Montgomery  and  Mathew  Haslett.  the  latter  of  whom 
makes  his  mark  on  the  paper.  He  left  by  his  wife  four 
sons,  Thomas,  Robert,  William,  and  Archibald  ;  and  two 
daughters,  oue  of  whom  was  named  Lluatoh.  1.  Itis 
son  Thomas  left  two  sons,  Cowell  and  James.  The 
former  married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Anthony  I.ucy,  and 
left  two  sons  named  Anthony  and  Richard,  and  two 
daughters,  Marjory  and  Rebeckah.  11.  Robert,  second 
son  of  Mr.  Hugh,  married  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
David  Boyd  of  Glastry,  by  whom  he  left  a  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kevin  of  Marlborough,  near  Down  pat  rick,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  and  one  daughter  named  Margaret. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Nevin  married  his  cousin,  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Boyd  of  Glastry,  by  whom 
he  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
wife  survived  until  1767.  tit.  William,  the  third  son 
of  Mr.  Hugh,  resided  at  Bally-McChrcws,  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghadee.  He  married  and  had  issue  a  son  and 
three  daughters.  His  daughter  Margaret  was  married  to 
a  Hugh  Montgomery.  His  daughter  Kli/aboth,  bom  in 
1670,  Decamc  the  first  wife  of  Hugh  White  of  Ballyree, 
in  the  parish  of  Bangor.  IV.  Archibald,  fourth  son  of 
Mr.  Hugh,  does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  family.  The 
Nevins  of  Ballymacrcws  retained  the  family  property 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  last 
proprietor,  Benjamin  Nevin.  For  the  foregoing  details 
respecting  Mr.  Hugh  Nevin  and  his  descendants,  the 
editor  is  indebted  to  Robert  S.  Nicholson,  Kmj.,  Hallow, 
near  Bangor.  A  AfS.  Rent-roll,  preserved  among  the 
family  papers  at  Donaghadee,  records  the  names  of 
Robert  and  John  Nevin  as  occupying  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Comber,  about  the  year  165a  Three  mcml>crs  of  the 
Nevin  family  were  successively  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Downpatrick.  Thomas  Nevin  was  ordained  there  in 
1710,  and  died  in  1744.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  Nevin,  who  was  ordained  in  1746.  and  died  in 
1780.  A  son  of  the  latter,  also  named  William,  became 
pastor  of  the  congregation  in  1785,  but  resigned  the 
charge  in  1789.  He  was  afterwards  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, and  died  in  1821. — MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Nelson,  D.D.,  of  Downpatrick. 

Mr.  Js.  Blair. — This  clergyman  was,  most  probably, 
minister  of  the  church  built  by  the  first  viscount  at  Port- 
patrick,  and  a  member  of  that  family  of  Blair  by  whom 
the  Dunskey  estate  was  afterwards  purchase  !  fro  1.,  t : , ;  third 
viscount  See  infra. 
It  Mr.  James  Montgomery.— James  Montgomery  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  David  M'Gill  in  the  charges  of  Newtown  and 


:  James  Mirk. — An  inquisition  taken  at  Downe, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1657,  mentions  Mr.  James  Mirke 
as  'preacher'  in  Killmore  parish  before  the  rebellion. 
The  original  report  of  this  inquisition  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore. 

Mr.  Hugh  Nevin. — Seep.  54,/w/ra.  In  1623,  Thomas 
Nevin,  Ninian  Nevin,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Nevin,  are  witnesses 
to  a  testamentary  deed. — Paterson,  Parishes  and  Families 
of  Ayrshire,\o\.  ii.,  p.  253.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1634, 
Mr.  Hugh  Nevin  was  appointed,  by  royal  presentation,  to 
the  vicarages  of  Donaghadee  and  Ballielty  (?),  with  clause  of 
union  pro  hue  z-iee  ttiu/um.  — Liter  Hibemi<t,  vol.  iL,  part 
v.,  p.  III.  This  clergyman  is  mentioned  in  Adair's Nar. 
ratrve,  p.  96,  amongst  those  who  had  been  most  conspicu- 
ous in  their  "  conformity  and  defection,"  and  who  after- 
wards "owned  their  sinful  defection  in  those  places  where 
they  had  been  particularly  scandalous."  It  is  remarkable 
that  Adair  does  not  name  any  other  of  the  persons  or 
places  referred  to.  William  Montgomery  states,  p.  127, 
sufira,  that  'few'  could  be  found  to  swallow  the  "bitter 
pill"  of  the  covenant  in  1S42.  Mr.  Hugh  Nevin  resided 
in  Ballycopcland,  parish  of  Donaghadee.  His  Will  is 
dated  at  the  commencement  "  12°  Oct.,  1652,"  and  at  the 
end  "  Second  of  November,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two."  In  this  document  he  mentions 
his  "  spouse  Margaret,"  but  does  not  give  her  family  name. 
He  appoints  his  "  brother  (in-law),  Tho.  Maly,  to  be  an 
overseer,"  and  also  nominates  as  overseers  and  assistants 
of  his  family,  his  "beloved  friends  and  kinsmen,  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  Mr.  Hendrie  Savadge,  Mr.  William  Schaw 
of  Newtowne,  and  Captaine  William  Howstownc,  and 
Captaine  James  McGilJ,  and  I  hope  the  right  honourable 
the  lewd  of  Ardcs  will  give  his  assistance.  I  shall  like- 
wise desire  my  good  friends,  Hugh  Montgomerie  of 
Granguch  (G  ransheogh).  John  Montgomerieof  Bellie  Rollie, 
Mathew  Haslett,  and  Robert  Callewell,  to  be  assisting  to 
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xoth,  Then  came  the  Gentlemen  and  Esquires,  who  were  mourners,  viz.— 

Jo.  Cunningham,  of  Newtown,  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Derrybrosk,*4 

James  Lenox, 

James  Coningham,  of  Gortrie,** 
Water  Hows  Crymble,  ol  Donaghadee,« 


Richard  Savage,*' 
William  Melville/ 


Greyabbey,  and  also  married  Mr.  M'Gill's  widow.  The 
author,  in  his  subsequent  account  of  the  Rallyntagown 
branch,  states  that  Mr.  James  Montgomery  was  of  a  family 
sprung  from  the  Hessilhead  Montgomery*,  who  had  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Munross  (Montrose).  This  clergyman 
died  in  1692,  and  was  buried  in  Greyabbey  church.  He 
must  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  as  his  predecessor, 
David  McGill,  died  in  1633.  His  epitaph  is  printed  in 
Harris's  Stale  of  the  County  of  Dawn,  p.  53.  Sec  also 
the  author's  Memoir  of  Rallymagvwn,  infra.  Another 
clergyman,  named  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  was  one  of  the 
arbitrators  who  made  an  adjudication  between  Robert 
Johnston  of  Kirkistown  and  Samuel  Madden,  of  county 
Fermanagh,  csqrs.,  respecting  the  property  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Jean  McGill  of  Ballynestcr,  who  died  in  the  year 
1711-1712.    See  note  39,  supra. 

**  James  Coningham,  of  Gortrie.— There  was  a  Gortry 
(now  Gartrcc)  in  Kilmakevctt,  county  of  Antrim,  but 
the  Gortrie  mentioned  in  the  text  was  no  doubt  the 
quarter  of  that  name  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  granted 
with  other  lands  to  Cuthbcrt  Cunningham,  on  the  19th 
Sept.,  1610. — Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  Jac.  L,  p.  167. 

S  Water  ffows  Crymble. — Waterhousc 


onely,  and  no  other,  as  by  the  same  petition  more  at 
large  may  appear ;"  upon  which  was  endorsed  this  < 
order  :— 

"  By  1 

"  ,oth  July.  1649. — Upon  consideration  of  thi*  Petition,  I  hold  it  fit, 
•ml  doe  therefore  we  appoint  and  order,  that  the  House  in  the  Pe- 
tition menliuoed,  appointed  and  built  for  a  Custom-Houie,  thai  I  hold 
and  continue  for  that  use  only,  and  the  habitation  therein,  if  so  he 
think  fit :  And  for  the  rest  of  the  Petition  which  concern*  the  porta, 
when  I  am  fully  of  his  in  his  said  tmployment  of 

Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  both  before  and  since  the  Rebellion,  I 
shall  take  such  further  course  therein  as  shall  in  equity 

to  hi*  demerits. 

"  Moktcomsjusl" 

On  the  same  day  another  Petition  was  exhibited  by 
Waterhouse  Crimblc  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Montgomerie, 
"shewing  that  not  only  his  Majesty's  customs,  but  al-o  the 
established  ktt  due  lu  him  as  Comptroller,  have  been  taken 
up  and  not  accounted  for  since  tne  15th  of  May  last,  by 
Serjt. -Major  Finlay  Ferguson,"  upon  uhich  was  indorsed 
the  following  oaler  :— 

"  toth  July,  1649.— Serjt.-Major  Ferguson  it  hereby  required  toap- 
pear  before  me,  on  Monday  ne*t.  by  nync  of  the  clock  in  the  morntmr. 
at  Newtowne,  and  to  come  sufficiently  prepared  to  cxhooeraic  himself 


Crymble  was      0/  what  he  is  charged  withal,  in  the  within  Petition. 


probably  a  son  of  Roger  Crymble,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  sir  Edward  Waterhousc.  The  latter  came  to  Carrick- 
fergus  with  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1573.  He  had  written 
several  letters  from  Chester  prior  to  this  date  conveying 
intelligence  to  the  council  in  Dublin  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  Sorley  Boy  Macdonnell,  and  other  Scottish 
leaders. —Hamilton's  Cal.  of  frish  State  Papers,  voL  i.,  pp. 
356,  386,  387, 406,  408,410,  413,  516,  523,  526.  Rowland 
Savage,  by  grant  bearing  date  3rd  February,  1617,  demised 
to  Waterhowsc  Crimblc  the  messuages  and  pari:  lately  in 
possession  of  Henry  Lyssy,  lying  in  the  town  of  Portfcrry, 
for  the  term  of  31  yean.  — Ulster  fnquisitions,  Pawn,  no. 
9,  Jac  I.  In  1625,  Waterhouse  Crymble  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs,  great  and  small, 
subsidies  and  impositions,  in  the  ports  and  towns  of  New- 
castle, Dondrome,  Killough,  Ardgla>se,  Kilcliffe,  Strang- 
ford,  Portfcrry,  Donnnghadce,  Bangor,  Holliwood,  and 
Loughcoyne,  to  hold  during  good  behaviour. — Motrin's 
Calendar,  Charles  I.,  p.  7.  Crymble  held  this  appoint- 
ment until  the  year  1649.  when  there  seems  to  have  arisen 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  he- 
had  been  performing  his  duties.  Among  the  Family 
Papers  preserved  at  Donaghadee  is  a  '  Warrant'  signed 
by  the  third  viscount  Montgomery,  and  "authorising 
Robert  Campl>cll  and  others  lo  receive  the  customs  of 
Donnadcc  and  Groomes  Port  for  one  moneth,  from  the 
6th  of  July,  1649."  There  is  also  the  copy  of  "A  Petition 
from  Waterhouse  Crymble  lo  the  Lord  Viseotinl  Mont- 
gomery, setting  forth  his  desire  to  be  continued  in  the 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  several  Ports 
of  the  county  of  Down,  accord  ingtohislatcMajcstic'sLettcr* 
Patent :  And  that  the  House  built  by  him  at  Donnadee  to 
be  a  Custom-House,  may  be  imployed  for  that  use 


*a  0/  Derrybroske. — See  pp.  99,  100,  supra. 
4?  Riehard  Savage. — In  the  author's  fnctdentall  Remem- 
brances of  the  Savages,  he  states  that  Richard  Savage, 
brother  of  Henry  Savage  of  Ardkecn,  married  a  daughter 
of  Nevin  of  Monk-  Roddin,  and  niece  to  the  first  viscountess 
Montgomery.  There  was  also  a  Richard  Savage,  son  of 
Rol>crt  Savage,  a  near  family  connexion  of  the  Savages  of 
Portafcrry.  The  last-named  Richard  had  a  mortgage  on 
the  lands  of  Carrogh,  belonging  to  the  Portafcrry  estate. 
His  father,  Robert,  had  also  a  mortgage  on  the  lands  of 
Tullycaman,  a  part  of  the  same  estate.  Robert  died  in 
1632,  leaving,  besides  this  Richard,  two  other  sons  1 
William  and  Rowland.  At  this  date  Richard  was  21  \ 
old,  and  was  married.—  Ulster  fnquisitions,  Down,' 
9,  14,  Jac  I.;  37,  48,  Car.  I. 

«•  IVilliam  Melville.—  Three  gentlemen  named  Melville 
are  mentioned  as  attending  the  funeral,  viz.  William, 


March,  1610,  granted  to  sir  John  Melville,  knight,  for  the 
term  of  21  years,  and  at  the  rent  of  .£28  per  ana.,  the 
following  towns  and  lands  in  the  county  of  Down,  viz., 
Tobbercorran  containing  80  acres,  the  two  Ballyrollies 
120  acres,  Lissomayle  So  acres,  Tullynamurray  60  acres, 
Corbally  60  acres  and  liallynapallbeg  60  acres, — Ulster 
Inquisition,  Down,  no.  5,  Car.  I.  Sir  John  was  buried  in  the 
old  church  of  Inch,  near  Downpatrick.  Harris  who  mis- 
took his  Christian  name  for  "James,  tells  us  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  celebrated 
sir  James  Melville,  secretary  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 
Speaking  of  sir  John  Melville's  tomb,  Harris  thus  de- 
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Tho.  Kenedy,  of  Pingwhcny,* 
Edmin5ton,5J 


Jo.  Gordon,  of  Pingwherry,  s« 
Mr.  Jo.  Echlio,  of  Ardquin,*' 


scribes  it,  fortunately  preserving  the  inscription:— "The 
fiRt-mentioned  of  these  knights  has  here  a  monument  of 
freestone  erected  to  his  memory,  and  placed  in  an  arch  on 
the  north-side  of  the  Altar,  thus  set  out.  Over  a  Scutcheon 
of  Arms,  the  supporters  of  which  are  two  birds  (the  rest 
being  defaced),  you  have  this  line,  viz. 

"S.  Anno  1628.  D. 
"Then  on  the  top  of  the  Scutcheon  in  one  quarter, 
I.M.,  and  in  the  other  quarter,  A.R.    At  the  foot  of  the 
Scutcheon  on  one  side  are  these  words  thus  placed; — 

"Chuisto  kt  Crcce 

In  Sfhro. 

and  underneath  this  inscription  :— 

"  JXS105OS.  MILE!).  MBLV1LLUS.  CAXNBIA.  PROLES. 
MOLE.  SUB.  MAC.  LAPIIH  M.  MOKTUUS.  FCCE.  JACET. 
SCOTIA.  NATALEM.  CELEBkAVn.  KlllEK.SH.  FL.NLS. 
INTl'S.  H.M'ET.  Tl'MVI  UM.  5I  IKITIS.  ASTKA.  COU  f. 
SEXAG1NTA.  OCTO-  KEUCHi.  VIXERAT.  ANVOS. 
Ol'ADEAGISTA.  NOVEM   EX.  1115.  ASIMOSUS.  B.H'E!. 
MILLS.  KT.  SEXCKNTOS.  VICKNOS.  FAESAT.  A h  NOS, 
BT.  CCTO.  CHEISTI  S.  CUM.  Tl'Ml'LATL  5.  EKAT." 

Harris,  County  of  /Sown,  pp.  37,  38  The  "two  hirxls" 
mentioned  by  Harris  were  the  eagles,  supporters  in  the 
Melville  Arms.  The  motto  is  Deniijne  (oelttm.  The  one 
word  Carnbia  in  the  foregoing  inscription  decides  the 
branch  of  the  Melville  family  to  which  sir  John 
_  id.  Carnbia,  or  Carnbee,  is  the  name  of  a  parish 
Fifeshirc,  in  connexion  with  which  the  Mclvilles  are 
in  public  documents,  as  lairds,  from  the  year 
1466  until  1598  when  the  faintly  property  was  sold  by  sir 
James  Melville.—  A'ewSta/istical  Account '(/  Scotland,  Fife- 
shire,p.gi6.  The  Mclvillcsbcing  kinsmen  of  bishop  I>hlin, 
were  probably  induced  to  settle  in  Down  throng..  in- 
fluence and  encouragement.  Thebishop'sgrandmothcr  was 
the  daughter  of  sir  John  Melville  of  Melville  and  also  of 
Raith.  See  Crawford's  Memoirs  of  tht  Echlin  s  of  Pttttulro, 
p.  7.  A  clergyman  of  this  name  was  settled  in  Down- 
pa trick,  and  formally  excommunicated  Livingstone,  the 
well-known  presbyterian  minister,  after  the  latter  had  liccn 
deposed  by  bishop  Leslie,  in  November,  1635.  —  Keid, 
Hist.  Pres.  Church,  vol.  L,  p.  178.  A  James  Melville 
was  rector  of  Kilmcgan,  at  a  later  period,  about  1690. — 
MS.  Status  Duttesis  Dunensis. 

*>  Of  Pingwherry.  —  Pingwherrie,  more  frequently 
written  PtnijuhirrU,  was  the  name  of  a  small  estate  owned 
by  a  family  of  the  Kennedy,  in  the  parish  of  Calmonell, 
Ayrshire.  In  the  great  family  feud  between  the  Kennedys 
of  Cassilis  and  the  Kennedys  of  llargany,  the  laird  of 
Pinquhirrie  sometimes  look  one  side  and  sometimes  the 
other,  so  that  it  is  not  known  to  which  of  these  families 
the  Kennedys  of  Pinquhirrie  were  the  more  immediately 
related.  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  attended  the  funeral  in 
Newtown,  died  in  r644,  and  was  the  last  of  his  name  who 
enjoyed  the  family  property.  See  a  curious  notice  of  this 
family  in  the  Historic  of  the  Kennydu,  ed.  by  J'itcairn,  pp. 
12 — 14;  see  also  Patcrson,  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayr- 
shire,  vol  L,  p.  3 1 1. 

s°  "James  Edminston. — James  Edmonston  came  to  Ire- 
land with  William  Edmonston,  see  p.  57,  sufra,  and  was 
no  doubt  a  younger  brother.  James  was  their  father's 
Christian  name,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  latter  ever 
settled  in  UlsteT.    Besides  William  and  James  Edmond- 


ton  already  mentioned,  other  persons  of  this  surname  had 
settled  in  Ulster  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  An 
Alexander  Edmcston,  of  Ardfrackcn,  near  Carrickfergus, 
had  a  grant  of  denization  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1617.  -Calendar  of  Patent  Nolls,  lames  I.,  p.  339. 
A  Wm.  Edmonston,  whose  mother's  uajne  was  Helen 
Calhcart,  inherited,  in  1600,  from  her,  the  lands  of 
Ery,  Came,  and  Maghery,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
which  he  sold  to  Thomas  Mom"  of  Mountjoy.  A 
Robert  Edmonston  bought  the  lands  of  Bovanc  in  the 
same  county  in  the  year  1620,  and  afterwards  sold  them 
to  John  Coulson,  gent.,  Henry  Clarke,  and  Wm.  Plough- 
man.— Inquisitions,  Tyrone,  nos.  5,  12,  Car.  II.  In  1621, 
James  Edmonston  of  Ballylmttry,  sir  Hercules  Langford, 
and  Thomas  Kilpatrick  of  Carrickfergus,  were  appointed 
executors  to  his  will  by  William  Edmonston  of  KedhalL 
It  was  found  by  Inquisition,  held  at  Carrickfergus,  on  the 
17th  of  Aug.,  1636,  that  Hugh  Mergagh  O'Ncale,  of 
Kilmakcvctt,  sold  to  James  Edmonston  the  towns  and  lands 
of  Crossleggcdrom  containing  120  acres,  Randocke  60 
acres,  Largy  60  acres,  and  Gartry  60  acres.  These  lands 
were  soon  afterwards  sold  by  James  Edmonston  of  Bredi- 
land  to  Arthur  I-angford. — Ulster  Inquisitions,  Antrim, 
nos.  3,  103,  118,  Car.  I.  The  following  account  of  the 
family  to  which  Hugh  Mergagh  O'Ncale  belonged  is  kindly 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  :— 

KlLMAKEVIT  AND  KlLUtLAGH  BlAKCH. 

Hugh  O'Neill  *nn  of  Felioi  Bacagh. 
Null. 


Null  Oge  of  KiltcUgh  his  patent  1606. 
—  Calcnd.  Pit  Rolls,  J ac.  I  ,  p. 
94),  oh.  i6»8 ;  land  Erck,  p.  18;  . 

Sir  Henry  O'Nrill,  Bart, 
bom  1635.  Creation,  1666. 

Sir  Neill'o'Xeill.  Burt, 
died  of  hit  wounds 
after  battle  of  Boyn», 
6  July,  i6yo. 


Hugh,  joined 
with  his  brother  in 
PaLofiooC,  H» 
or  his  soo  was  the 
Hugh  Mergagh  of 
ll.e  Inquii.  temp., 
Car.  I. 


f  Jo.  Fchlin,  of  An 

rldi 


it  in. — John  Echlin  was  son  of 
Robert  Kehlin,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who  died  in 
1635,  who  was  son  of  Andrew  Echlin  of  Pittadro,  in  Fife- 
shire,  who  w  as  son  of  William,  who  represented  the  Ech- 
lin family  in  the  year  1517.  The  editor  of  Crawford's 
Memoirs  of  the  Fchlin  F,nnily,  is  jnclined  to  believe  that 
the  bi>hop  left  another  son  turned  Robert,  who  was  bom 
about  the  year  1629 — from  the  fact  that  in  the  old  church 
of  Ardkccn  there  is  a  tombstone,  under  the  reading-desk, 
bearing  this  inscription  -.—Here  lyes  Interred  the  iodic  of 
Robert  F.chline,  of  Castl  lioye,  Fsqr ;  who  died  the  25  day 
of  A fril,  1 657,  in  the  2<jth  year  of  his  age— as  a/so  the  flodie 
of  hit  daughter  .Mine. — Crawford's  Memoirs  of  the  Eehlint 
of  Pittadro,  Affendix,  pp.  22,  23,  note  b.  In  1634,  John 
Echlin  was  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  Peter  Hill  of 
Castlereagh,  who  died  in  that  year.  Rory  Mc Bryan  Oge 
Maginnis  of  Edentycoltcwe,  alienated  his  large  estate,  with- 
out a  royal  license,  to  Richard  Parsons  Edmund  Stafford, 
William  Usher,  and  John  Echlin.— Ulster  Inquisitions, 
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Mr.  William  Cunningham,  of  the  Rash,5* 
Malcom  Dormont, 

Thomas  Ncvin,  of  Monkroddin,  jun." 
James  Melvill,  Esq. 
John  Crawford,54 

Andrew  Cunningham,  of  Drumfad,55 
Pat.  Muir,  of  AughneiL* 


Hu.  Kenedy,  of  Drumawhay,* 

William  Montgomery,  of  Bailyheft,* 

Hugh  Echlin, M 

Lieut.  Thomas  Melvill, 

Mr.  William  Adair,.* 

Jo-  Gordon,  of  Aghlain,  jun.w 

William  Burley,  Gent.** 


Down,  nos.  53  and  60,  Car.  1.  S|>eaking  of  the  family 
residence  of  the  Echlins  at  Ardquin,  Harris  says,  p.  47 
"This  seat  is  a  bishop's  lease,  which  has  continued  in 
the  family  of  the  Echlins  for  several  generations,  even  be- 
fore the  rctx-llion  of  1641 ;  and  the  house  stands  northward 
of  a  mountain  which  is  reckoned  the  highest  land  in  the 
Ardes.  Ardquin,  the  name  of  the  place  is  a  corrupted 
word  from  Ard-Cuan,  signifying  the  hcighthovcr  the  Lough 
of  Strangford,  formerly  called  Ixntgh-Cuan ;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place  corresjvonds  herewith."  In  Mr.  I.  \V. 
Hanna's  account  of  the  parish  of  huh,  there  is  the  following 
reference  to  this  John  Echlin: — "Previous  to  1630,  we 
find  Finnebrogue  the  property  of  John  Echlin,  esq.,  of 
Ardquin  (eldest  son  of  bishop  Robert  Echlin,  and  brother 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Maxwell),  who  probably  acquired  it  from 
Macartan.  In  October,  1633,  Mr.  Echlin,  in  consideration 
of  the  loan  of/ 1,000  (for  fouryears)  obtained  a  lease  for 
61  years,  from  lord  Cromwell  (Thomas),  then  viscount  Le- 
cale,  of  the  adjoining  lands  of  Inch  (part  of  which  project- 
ing into  the  Quoile  river  is  still  called  Echlin's  point), 
Ballyrennan,  Dunanclly,  and  Maghcracranmony,  and  also 
of  the  Ferry  and  Ferryt>oat  of  I'ortillagh,  with  liberty  of 
fishing  in  Loughcoan  (now  the  marshes),  at  the  annual  rent 
of£no;  with  a  proviso  that  if  said  sum  and  interest  were  , 
not  paid  within  said  term  of  four  years,  then  Mr.  Echlin 
was  to  hold  the  lands  for  1000  years,  from  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term  of  6r  vears,  at  a  certain  rent.  Mr.  Ech- 
lin afterwards  assigned  his  interest  in  the  entire  lands  to 
his  brother-in-law,  M  r.  Maxwell. ' Dtnvnf^trit k Recorder. 

*»  Mr.  Wm.  Cmimn^ham,  of  the  Rash.— The  Rash,  or 
Rush,  may  have  been  the  present  Uallynish,  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Comber;  but  more  probably  this  Mr. 
Cunningham  resided  at  the  Rash,  a  well-known  locality 
in  the  ncighl>ourhood  of  Oinagh,  county  Tyrone.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  1638,  sir  William  Stewart  purchased 
lands  near  Omagh,  afterwards  known  as  the  Rash  estate, 
from  George  Arundel.  See  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  edited 
by  Archdall,  vol.  vi.,  p.  246,  note.  The  name  is  now 
only  applied  to  a  wood  in  the  district. 

*»  Thomas  Xfi'iu,  of  M^nkroildin.jun. — -Thomas  Nevin 
was  elder  brother  of  Hugh,  mentioned  in  note  41,  supra. 

54  jfohn  Craieford. — Prol>alily  ancestor  of  the  Crawfords- 
bum  family.  The  name  of  And  me  Cnmford  appears  on 
no.  8  of  the  Clandeboye  Maps,  which  contains  part  of  the 
lands  constituting  the  manor  of  U.ingor.  These  maps 
were  constructed  in  1625  and  1626,  so  that,  probably,  the 
Crawfords  came  among  the  first  Scottish  settlors,  about 
the  year  1606.  They  arc  believed  to  belong  to  the 
Kilbirnic  branch  of  the  Crawford  family.  The  estate 
known  for  three  hundred  years  as  Crawfordsburn,  near 
Greenock,  was  formerly  reckoned  as  part  of  the  barony 
of  Kilbirnie,  in  Ayrshire.  The  mansion-house  belonging 
to  the  Scottish  Crawfordsburn  is  still  in  good  preservation. 


It  was  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  old  baronial 
residence.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  are  carved 
in  stone,  over  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard,  and  are  as 
follow : — Gules,  a  fesse,  ermine,  between  a  crescent  in 
chief  and  two  swords  saltcrwise,  hiked  and  pomelled ;  or, 
in  base.  For  a  erest,  a  sword  with  a  balance,  and  the 
motto.  Quod  tibi  hoe  alltri.  The  trees  in  the  park  are 
described  as  "  fine  old  sylvan  giants  which  would  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  an  Evelyn  or  a  Gilpin." — Mac  Donald, 
Days  at  the  Coast,  pp.  87,  88.  William  Crawford  of 
Cunningburne,  and  John  Crawford  of  Ballyaquart,  had 
grants  of  denization,  2oth  May,  1617.  —  Calendar  Patent 
Rolls,  James  I.,  p.  326. 

55  Of  Drumfad.— The  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghadec.  David  Cunningliam  of  Drumfad,  had  a 
grant  of  denization  on  the  20th  May,  1617.— Calendar  of 
Patent  Ralls,  James  I.,  p.  326. 

56  Of  Auxhneil.—Qiumme  Moore  of  AughneilL  and 
and  John  Moore  of  Donaghadee,  had  grants  of  denization, 
on  the  20th  May,  1617.— Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  James  I., 
p.  326. 

»  Of  Drumawhay.—  The  name  of  a  townland  in  the 
parish  of  Newtownards. 

Of  Bally  heft.—  The  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish 
of  Newtownards. 

59  Ifuqh  Eih/tn. — The  editor  of  the  Echlin  Memoirs  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Hugh  Echlin  was  a  younger  son  of 
bishop  Echlin,  and  that  he  was  the  gentleman  of  this  name 
whose  murder  at  Armagh,  in  1641,  is  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Robert  Maxwell's  dc|>osition.  The  following  is  the  passage 
referring  to  this  massacre :— "  The  like  they  did  at 
Armagh,  when  they  murdered  Hugh  Echlin,  csqr. ;  they 
hanged  and  murdered  all  his  Irish  servants  which  had 
any  way  proved  faithful  or  useful  to  him  during  this 
rcl^cllion." — Temple's  Irish  Rebellion,  p.  119. 

tj  Mr.  William  Adair. — Probably  the  minister  of  Ayr, 
who  wa?*  brother  of  sir  Robert  Adair.  Sir  Robert's  son, 
William,  would  have  been  too  young  to  attend  the  funeral 
in  1636. 

il  "Jo.  Cordon  of  Aghlain. — There  was  an  Auf;h!ane  in 
the  county  Fermanagh. — Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  James  L, 
p.  306;  and  xnAiuhltan  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
which  is  prol>ably  the  place  here  referred  to.  Several 
families  of  this  surname  resided  within  the  Stewartry, 
during  the  17th  century. — See  Minutes  of  War  Committer 
of  Kirkeudbright,  pp.  1 1 8,  200. 

6'  William  Hurley,  Cent. — This  gentleman  was  after- 
wards a  captain  in  sir  John  Clotworthy's  regiment  of 
horse,  and  was  wounded  whilst  defending  Lisburn  against 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  in  1641.  In  the  preceding  year  he 
had  been  high-sheriff  for  the  county  of  Down,  Michael 
Garvey  being  sub-sheriil 
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Thomas  Boyd,  of  Whitehouse,6' 
Hugh  Hamill,  of  Rough  wood,*4 
Henry  Savage,  of  Arkeen,  Esq.4* 
Thomas  Nevin,  of  do.,  sen.** 
William  Montgomery,  of  Briggend,6' 
Mr.  Marcus  Trevor," 


•J  Of  Wkiiekeusc. — A  Thomas  Boyd  was  member  of 
Pail  lament  for  Bangor,  in  1663,  and  was  expelled  from 
the  house  for  complicity  in  Blood  s  plot.  He  was  originally 
a  northern  man,  although  afterwards  described  as  a  Dub- 
lin merchant.  The  remains  of  the  "Old  Whitchousc  " 
still  exist  in  the  locality  now  known  as  Maeetlon  Point,  on 
the  Antrim  side  of  Belfast  Lough.  The  troops  brought 
by  William  III.  to  Ireland,  in  16S9,  disemkarked  at  the 
Whit  chouse,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  king,  who  had 
come  on  shore  at  Carrickfergus.  He  rested  here  for  a 
time,  probably  in  the  house  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Thomas  Boyd,  and  was  here  joined  by  duke  Schomberg, 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  major-general  Kirk,  and  other 
officers.  —  Ulster  Journal  of  Arckaology,  vol.  i,  P>  131- 

**  Of  Kougktivod. — The  lands  of  jtongkuwod  consisted 
of  160  acres  tn  the  parish  of  Beith,  and  85  acres  in  the  ad- 
joining  parish  of  Dairy,  Ayrshire.  The  estate  was  so 
called  because  its  soil  formerly  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  clayey  and  mossy  ground*.  The  Hamills  were  a  very 
old  family,  Robert  Hamill  of  Roughwood  having  ob- 
tained a  gTant  of  Braidstanc  from  John  rlc  Lyddalc,  prior 
to  its  possession  by  the  Montgomery*.  The  Hamills  con- 
tinued to  hold  Roughwood  until  the  year  1713,  when  the 
estate  was  sold  to  Kol>ert  Shcddcn.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  a  family  named  Patsck. — Paterson,  Parishes  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  I,  pp.  274,  279.  Two  brothers 
named  Hamill  came  from  Bcilh  with  the  first  viscount,  and 
obtained  lands  from  him  in  the  Ards.  Ballyatwood 
House  was  built  by  one  of  the  Hamills.  In  the  year  1672, 
the  first  earl  of  Mount-Alexander  "demised,  sett,  and  to 
farmc  Ictt,"  to  Hugh  Hamill  of  Ballyatwood,  "all  that 
parte  of  the  townc  and  lands  of  Blackabby  which  was 
formerly  held  and  possessed  by  major  William  Buchanan, 
and  now  in  the  tenure  and  posies-ion  of  William  Pcttcon 
and  James  M  'Kee,"  for  the  full  term  of  thirty  and  one 
years  at  the  yearly  rent  £&  10s,  the  fiist  payment  to 
commence  on  the  1st  day  of  May  following  the  date  of  the 
Indenture. — MS.  Indenture  preserved  at  Donaghadee. 

**  Henry  Savage  of  Arkeen. — See  p.  131,  supra. 

**  Thomas  Nevin  of  do.,  sen. — Henry  Savage  of  Ard- 
keern  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Kluabeth  Nevin, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Monkroddin;  and  perhaps 
this  Thomas  Nevin  was  hcT  father.  This  marriage  is 
mentioned  in  the  author's  subsequent  account  of  the  two 
leading  families  of  Savage. 

*J  Of  Briggmd. — Bridgend  is  the  name  of  a  small  estate 
in  the  parish  of  Maybole,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Doon,  nearly  opposite  Kirk-AUoway.  In  former  times 
this  residence  was  known  xs  Nether  Auchindraine. 
William  Abcrcrummie,  episcopal  minister  at  Minnibole 
(Maybole),  who  wrote  an  account  of  Car-rick  about  the 
year  1690,  describes  Bridgend  as  a  "pretty  dwelling, 
surrounded  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  parks."  The 
residence  is  now  known  by  the  attractive  name  of  Doon- 
Itde,  but  the  house  and  grounds  have  been  permitted 
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Mr-  William  Stewart,*5 

Robert  Adair,  of  Ballymenagh, 

Arch.  Edminston,  of  Duntreth,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Trevor," 

Alex.  Lecky,  of  Lecky/' 

Hugh  Kenedy,  of  Girvan  Mains." 

to  fall  into  comparative  decay. — Paterson,  Parishes  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  it ,  p.  367.  William  Montgomery 
of  Bridgend,  who  attended  the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount, 
was  of  the  Lainshaw  or  Langshaw  branch,  his  ancestors, 
for  several  generations,  holding  a  highly  respectable  rank  in 
Doonside.  1 1  is  grandson,  also  named  William,  sold  the  pro- 
perty of  Bridgend  in  1 701 ,  and  emigrated  to  America,  sctUing 
m  Monmouth  county,  Last  Jersey.  From  him  and  his  ex- 
cellent Quaker  wife,  Isabella  Burnett,  has  sprung  a  numer- 
ous progeny  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  many  of 
whom  have  attained  to  a  high  social  position.  The 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Family,  by  Thomas  Har- 
rison Montgomery,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1863, 
contains  an  interesting  and  faithful  account  of  the 
several  families  of  this  surname  in  the  United  States. 

M  Marcus  Trr.vr — Marcus  Trevor  was  a  son  of  sir 
Edward.  He  was  soon  afterwards  knighted,  and,  in  t66a, 
was  created  first  viscount  Dungannon.  His  sister,  Mag- 
dalen, was  married  to  sir  Hans  Hamilton  of  Monella  and 
Hamilton's  Bawn.— Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by 
Archdall,  vol.,  i.,  p.  27a 

•«  Mr.  I  VMiam  Str.mirt.  -This  was  a  son  of  sir  William 
Stewart  of  Ncwtownstewart ;  he  died  young,  and  unmar- 
ricd.—  Lodge.  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall, 
voL  vi.,  p.  274. 

r°  Mr.  John  Trevor. — John  Trevor  and  Arthur  Trevor 
are  spoken  of  in  an  Inquisition,  (Down,  no.  84,  Car.  I.), 
as  sons  of  sir  Edward  Trevor  and  Anne  his  wife.  About 
the  year  1633,  John  Trevor  purchased  the  lands  of  Ballyn- 
leantagh  and  Cargagh-igry,  county  of  Down,  containing 
240  acres,  from  Lvcr  Magenusc  of  Ballychryne,  and  his 
son  Rory.  —  Ulster  Inquisitions,  Down,  no.  58,  Car.  I. 

Lecky  of  Lecky. — I.ccky  of  that  Ilk,  in  Stirlingshire, 
appears  to  have  settled  at  Castle- Lecky,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1039, 
he  refused  to  take  the  Black  Oath,  and  was  compelled  to 
rrtum,  for  a  time  to  Scotland.  Adair,  True  Narratht, 
pp.  61,  62,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Lecky' s  escape  from 
pursuivants  at  Ncwtowiistewarl. 

7'  Of  Girvinmatns. — The  Kennedys  of  Girvinmains 
were  nearly  allied  by  blood  to  the  Kennedys,  earls  of 
Cassilis.  They,  and  the  numerous  families  of  this  sur- 
name in  Carrick,  were  of  Irish  descent.  William  Aber- 
crummie,  already  quoted,  when  describing  the  people  of 
this  district,  has  the  following  observations:— "The  in- 
habitants arc  of  anc  Irish  originall,  as  appears  both  by 
their  names,  being  generally  all  Maeks — I  mean  the  vulgar, 
— and  all  their  habitations  of  Irish  designation;  their  hills 
arc  knocks,  their  castles  antes.  Hut  although  the  great 
and  almost  only  name  among  them  be  the  Kennedies,  yet 
there  be  beside  them  the  Boyds,  Cathcarts,  Fergussons,  and 
Moorcs,  that  havcbeenold  (x>ssessors.  But  the  later  names 
that  enjoysomc  of  the  ancient  honourable  seats  of  the  Ken- 
nedies are  Hamiltons  that  possess  Bargany,  lihitewordstint 
possess  Blairaukan,  and  Crawfuirds  that  have  ArdmiOan. 
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nth,  In  this  space  went  together  the  late  Lord's  Phisitians,  viz.,  Hugh  M'MuUin, 
tioner,  and  Patrick  Maxwell,?*  Dr.  in  physic,  and  next  after  them  came— 

lath,  Alexander  Colvill,  Dr.  in  Divinity,"  Robert  Barclay,  Dean  of  Clogher.J* 
13th,  Then  there  walked  Knights  and  Noblemen's  sons,  mourners,  viz.— 

Sir  Jas.  Conningham,  Kt." 


7} 


practi- 


Yet  the  Kennedies  continue  still  to  be  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  powerful  Clan.  Beside*  the  Karl  of  Cassilis, 
their  chiefe,  there  l>e  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Giitanmatns, 
Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Colarne  (Col/ean),  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Kirkhill,  Kennedy  of  ftcllersan,  Kennedy  of 
Ai/Affyuf  (Kilchcndic),  Kennedy  of  Kirktmchael,  Kennedy 
of  Knockdone,  Kennedy  of  Glenour,  Kennedy  of  lien  nan, 
Kennedy  of  Carlock,  ami  Kennedy  of  Drummellan.  Hut 
this  name  is  under  great  decay,  in  comparison  of  what  it 
was  ane  age  ago;  at  which  tyme  they  flourished  so  in  power 
and  number,  as  to  give  occasion  to  this  rhyme: — 

"Twtxt  Wigtoune  and  the  towne  of  Aire, 
,  And  laigh  demn  by  the  craves  of  Cree, 
You  ihjdl  not  gel  a  lodging  there 
Except  ye  court  a  Kennedy." 

History  of  the  Kennedyis,  edited  by  Pitcairn,  p.  166. 

«  Hugh  M'Mullin.—  McMulIan,  or  McMullin,  was  a 
surname  very  prevalent  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  pro- 
bably this  medical  practitioner  was  a  native  of  that  district. 
Alex.  Mullan,  of  Grcyabbey  parish,  was  an  officer  under 
the  command  of  the  third  viscount  during  the  troubles  after 
1641.  A  distinguished  physician  named  Allen  Mullen,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  following  publications,  viz: — An  Anatomical  Account  of 
the  Elephant  accidentally  burned  to  deathin  Dublin  in  June, 
l68l  ;  Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Eyes  of  Animals; 
1682;  Five  Essays  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction* 
of  the  Royal  Society.  The  first  named  work  was  dedicated 
to  sir  William  Petty,  and  the  second  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.  —Taylor's  History  of the  Unn  erstty  of  Dublin,  p.  3  74. 

J*  Patrick  Majetivll.—  This  Dr.  Maxwell  attended 
bishop  Echlin  during  his  last  illness  and,  according  to 
Adair  s  True  Ararratn>e,  p.  39,  reported  an  exclamation  of 
that  prelate,  which  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by 
Presbyterians  as  a  mysteriously  extorted  testimony  to  the 
superior  innocence  and  truth  of  their  own  cause,  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  bishops.  During  one  of  Dr. 
Maxwell's  visits  to  the  death-bed  of  bishop  Echlin,  he 
asked  his  patient  to  say  of  what  he  particularly  complained, 
to  which  the  latter  replied  "its  my  conscience,  man!" 
The  doctor  immediately  exclaimed  "/  have  no  cure  for 
that ln  Maxwell  afterwards  reported  this  circumstance  at 
Newtown  House,  and  the  first  viscount,  then  an  old  man, 
recommended  the  doctor  not  to  repeat  it  in  other  quarters; 
whereupon,  hisdaughter-in-law,  Jean  Alexander,  who  was  a 
zealous  presbyterian,  cried  out — "No  man  shall  get  that  re- 
port suppressed,  for  I  shall  bear  witness  of  it  to  the  glory  of 
God,  who  hath  smitten  that  man  (Echlin)  for  suppressing 
Christ's  witnesses."  These  'witnesses'  were  the  presby- 
terian ministers,  Dunbar,  Welsh,  Blair,  and  Livingstone, 
whom  the  bishop  had  recently  deposed.  Dr.  Max- 
well, mentioned  in  the  text,  afterwards  Ixxamc  physician 
to  Charles  I. 

«  Alexander  Colvill,  D.D. — This  clergyman  was  of  the 
Colvilles  of  Ochiltree,  and,  therefore,  a  family 


of  bishop  Echlin,  whose  mother  was  Grissel  Colvflle, 
daughter  of  Robert  Colville  of  Clish,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
ross, ancestor  of  the  Colvilles  of  Ochiltree. — Douglass's 
Peerage  of  .Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Colville  was 
induced  originally  to  come  to  Ulster  by  his  kinsman,  bishop 
Echlin.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  8,  1622,  and  priest, 
Aug.  5, 1622.  On  the  iSth  of  August,  1622,  being  then  chap- 
lain to  the  chancellor,  he  was  presented  to  the  prcccntorsbrp 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Connor,  with  a  clause  uniting  the  same 
pro  htic  vice  tantum  to  the  vicarage  of  Coule  (Cammoney), 
of  which  he  was  at  that  date  in  possession.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  1634,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Rathcavan  and  Skerry  in  the  same  diocese,  with  a  clause 
of  union,  pro  hdc  vice  tantum. — Liber  Hibernia,  voL  it, 
part  v.,  pp.  107,  in.  See  Cotton's  Fasti  Eccl.  Hibernua, 
vol.  hi.,  p.  262,  271. 

**  Dean  of  C/ogher.^Sct  p.  1 31,  supra. 

n  Sir  fas.  Conningham,  Kt. — James  I.,  in  July, 
1610,  granted  to  this  sir  James  Cunningham's  father  the 
lands  known  as  the  "small  proportion  of  Moiagh 
alias  Dallyaghan,  situated  in  the  precinct  of  Port- 
lagh,  barony  of  Raphoe,  and  county  of  Donegal,  and 
containing  the  quarters  called  Moiagh,  Dryan,  Maghery- 
1>egg.  Maghcrvmorc,  Tryan-Carrickmore,  Eredy,  and 
Grackhy,  withtheirappurtenances.amountingto  1 000  acres. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1613.  James  Cunningham  let  these 
lands  to  the  following  settlers,  viz..  the  quarter  of 
Moiagh  to  Alex.  Dunne,  John  Dunne,  Donnell  M'Kym, 
Joh.  Dunne,  jun.,  John  Vounge,  William  Hendry,  Alex. 
Grynney,  and  Will.  Stewart ;  the  quarter  of  Grackhy 
to  Wm.  Valcntyne,  Hugh  Moore,  Will  Moore,  and 
David  Kcnnydv  ;  the  quarter  of  Afagherymore  to 
John  Watson,  Koliert  Patcrson,  Will.  Ekvn,  George 
Hlackc,  Andrew  Smythe,  James  Gilmore,  Will.  Gaate, 
George  Peere,  John  M'Kym,  Andrew  Brown,  WUL 
Sutherland,  Will.  Rankin,  and  John  Smythe ;  the  quarter 
of  Maghcryl-egg  to  John  Purveyance,  John  Harper,  Hugh 
Lokard,  Thomas  Scott,  and  John  Brown ;  the  quarter  of 
Dryan  to  John  Roger,  Will  Tcyse,  and  1  Vmnell  M'Eredy; 
the  quarter  of  Tryan-Carrickmore  to  David  Kennedy  and 
Will.  Valcntyne ;  the  quarter  of  Eredy  to  Will.  Amctt, 
Andrew  Arnelt,  John  Alexander,  John  Hutchine,  Peter 
Stevenson,  John  Hamylton,  Edward  Holmes  and  George 
I-cieh.  On  the  lands  of  Moiagh,  at  Ballyaghan,  the  land- 
lord built  a  house  52  feet  in  length,  20  feet  broad,  and  22 
feet  in  height,  in  a  court  or  bawn,  enclosed  by  a  wall  228 
feet  in  circumference,  and  14  high.  —  Ulster  Inquisitions, 
Donegal/,  no.  7,  Car.  I.  In  the  year  1629,  sir  James  Cun- 
ningham, son  of  the  alwve,  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
crown  of  the  lands  already  named,  with  a  fishery  in  the 
waters  of  Lough  Swilly.  The  premises  were  erected  into 
a  manor  called  Fort-Cunningham,  with  power  to  create 
tenures  hold  400  acres  demesne,  courts  lect  and  baron,  a 
market  and  two  fairs. — Motrin's  Calendar,  Charier  I.,  p. 
4SJ- 
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Sir  William  Semple,  Kt.,  the  Lord  Semple's  son,*  Sir  Wm.  Murray"  Kt.  and  Bart. 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander,"  Mr.  John  Alexander,8' 

Sir  James  Erskin,*0  Kt.  and  Privy  Counsellor,  Sir  Ed.  Trevor,*3  Kt.  and  Privy  Counsellor. 

14th,  Went  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,8*  Clerk,  the  Curate  in  Newtown,  alone. 

15th,  Dr.  Henry  Leslie,83  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 

1 6th,  Then  followed  the  great  banner,  advanced  by  WilliamMontgomery,  of  Ballyskeogh,84 


*  Lord  Semptfs  Son. — See  p.  133,  supra. 

f  Charles  Alexander.— Set  p.  133,  supra. 

*°  Ssr  Janus  Erskin.—  This  sir  James  Erskin  was  ne- 
phew of  the  first  countess  of  Stirling,  and  cousin  of  ihe 
second  viscount  Montgomery's  lady,  being  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander Erskin,  second  son  of  John,  carl  of  Mar.  Sir  James 
held  some  appointment  in  the  royal  household  at  the  time 
that  sir  William  Alexander,  first  earl  of  Stirling,  was  in 
high  favour  with  James  I.  Erskin's  fortunes*  becoming 
desperate,  he,  as  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  ob- 
tained  lands  in  Ulster,  about  the  year  163a  The  editor 
of  bishop  Spottiswoode'sZ/A,  states  that  sir  James  Erskine's 
wife  was  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Adam  Erskine  of 
Cambuskenneth.  By  this  lady  he  had  four  suns.  "The 
two  eldest,  Henry  and  John,  died  without  issue;  the  third, 
Archibald,  married  first  Beatrix  Spotliswoodc,  daughter  of 
the  bishop;  and,  secondly,  Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Paul 
Gore,  bait.  Sir  James  died  on  the  5th,  and  wis  buried  in 
St.  Michan's,  Dublin,  on  the  8th  of  M arch,  1636.  Archi- 
bald had  one  son,  Thomas,  who  died  without  issue,  under 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  two  daughters,  viz.,  Mary,  wife 
of  Wm.  Richardson,  esquire;  and  Anne,  wife  of  John 
Moutray,  or  Moutrey,  gent.  On  the  death  of  Archibald, 
in  1645,  his  younger  brother,  colonel  James  Erskine  I>ec:ime 
guardian  of  the  infant  children.  Whether  these  children 
were  by  the  first  or  second  marriage  is  uncertain."  It  is 
probable  they  were  by  the  second  marriage.  The  Richard- 
sens  now  hold  the  Augher  estate,  and  the  Moutray s  enjoy 
that  known  as  Favour  Royal,  consisting  of  the  lands  of 
Portclare,  Ballykiggir,  and  Ballmackell.  The  Moutrays 
are  patrons  of  Errigal-kee rogue  parish,  in  county  Tyrone. 
See  mention  of  it  in  Stewarlson's  Parochial  Survey. —  Tht 
Bpotliswode  Miscellany,  vol.  i.,  p.  104,  note. 

u  Sir  Wm.  Murray. — Seep.  132,  supra. 

**  Mr.  John  Alexander. — See  p.  132,  supra. 

'J  Sir  Ed.  Trevor. — See  p.  132,  supra. 

**  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. — This  clergyman  was  pro- 
bably a  member  of  the  Hessilheid  branch,  but  to  what 
particular  family  he  belonged  we  liavc  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  "  R.  Montgomeric,  minister  of  Newtowne," 
is  a  witness  to  the  indenture,  in  which  the  first  viscount 
pledges  himself  and  heirs  to  acknowledge  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  house  of  Eglinton.    See  p.  1 12,  supra. 

**  Dr.  Henry  Leslie. — Henry  Leslie  was  born  about  the 
rear  1580,  and  came  to  Ulster  in  1614.  The  writer  of 
bishop  Spottiswoode's  Life,  who  spells  his  name  Home 
Laslyte,  states  that  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  curate 
in  Tredagh  (Drogheda),  and  that  he  was  very  anxious, 
even  then,  to  have  Spottiswoode  deposed  and  himself 
made  bishop  of  Clogher  in  his  stead.  For  a  curious,  but 
not  complimentary,  notice  of  Leslie,  see  the  Spottiswoode 
Miscellany,  vol.  u,  pp.  116,  148,  150.  Although  his  de- 
signs on  the  bishoprick  of  Clogher  failed,  his  promotion 
to  other  good  livings  was  not  long  delayed.    In  1620,  he 


was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  prebend  of  Connor, 
with  appurtenances  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Saviour's, 
at  that  place.  In  1622  he  Ijecarne  rector  of  Muckamore. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  dean  of  Dromorc  and 
vicar  of  Bailee.  Ini627,  tie  became  dean  of  Down ;  and, 
in  1632,  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  — See  Cotton's 
Fasti,  voL  iii.,  p.  206;  and  vol.  v.,  p.  235.  In  1635,  on 
the  death  of  bishop  Echlin,  Leslie  was  advanced  to  the  sees 
of  Down  and  Connor.  During  his  progress  he  was  twice 
engaged  in  litigous  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  church, 
being  successful  in  one  case,  but  foiled  in  another,  al- 
though backed  up  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  Strafford. 
—Morrin's  Calendar,  reign  of  Charles  I.,  pp.  217,  328, 
6lO;  sec  also  Hnnna's  Account  of  the  Parishes  oj  'Pyrclla,- 
Batlyktnhir,  and  Bright,  published  in  the  Dolonpatriek  Re- 
corder. On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  bishop 
Leslie  was  among  the  first  to  leave  his  diocese.  Colonel 
Matthews,  who  commanded  a  small  company  at  Dromorc, 
Wrought  him  to  remain  as  an  encouragement  to  the  in- 
habitants, with  whose  assistance  that  officer  intended  to 
take  up  a  position  which,  he  hoped,  would  arrest  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  insurgents  iu  their  progress  farther  north. 
But  his  efforts  to  inspire  courage  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  vain,  for,  when  Matthews,  who  ventured  out  a  little  way 
from  Dromore  to  reconnoitre,  caine  back  again,  he  found' 
the  town  "  in  a  manner  deserted  by  the  bishop,  and  all 
the  substantial  inhabitants  (except  one  Boyd,  a  merchant) 
having  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  march  off 
with  bag  and  baggage,  and  the  poorest  sort  ready  to 
follow  the  example ;  nor  could  he  prevail  with  these 
people  to  stay  without  Boyd,  whom  he  was  forced  to  put 
into  prison,  when  he  could  not  persuade  him  by  fair  means 
to  stay." — Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  i.,  p.  186.  On 
Leslie  s  return,  at  the  Restoration,  in  1 660,  he  was  promoted 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  richer  and  less  troublesome  diocese 
of  Meath.  He  died  in  toot,  and  was  interred  in  Christ's 
Church,  Dublin.  Thiprclale  U  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  borne  a  very  high  character  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. For  notices  of  bishop  Leslie's  publications,  see 
Ware's  Worts,  edited  by  Harris,  vol.  tL,  p.  342;  also 
Reid's  I/istoiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
180,  23a 

e*  Of  Ballystcogh. —Valerson  states  that  William  Mont- 
gomery of  Baltiskeoch,  in  Scotland,  was  third  son  of 
William  Montgomery  of  Bridgend,  and  that  he  ac- 
companicd  his  lather  to  the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount 
in  1636.  This  William  Montgomery,  who  had  the  honour 
of  carrying  "the  great  banuer,  '  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  John  Montgomeric  of  Cocketbie,  and  died  without 
issue.  There  is  a  townland  named  Ballyskeagh,  in  the 
parish  of  Newtownards,  but  the  place  mentioned  by  the 
author  in  the  text  was  most  probably  the  Scottish  Be/lis- 
keoch. — See  Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire. 
voL  il,  p.  368. 
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17th,  Neile  Montgomery,  of  Langshaw,^  Esq.,  bore  the  cushion  with  a  Viscount's  coronet  on 

it,  and  a  circolet  about  it 

x8th,  Athlone**  Pursuviant  at  Arms,  appeared  marching  by  himself,  and  presenting  to  view  the 
spurs,  gauntlet,  helm,  and  crest. 

19th,  Then  the  defunct's  Gentleman  Usher,  named  Jo.  HamU^  walked  bare-headed  next  be- 
fore the  King  at  Arms. 

aotb,  Ulster  King*1  at  Arms  carried  the  sword,  target  or  shield  armorial 

a  1  st,  Then  was  drawn  (by  six  led  horses,  cloathed  in  black)  the  hearse,  environed  with  a  circolet 
mounted  on  the  carriage  of  a  coach,  supported  with  posts  or  pillars,  under  which  was  laid  the  coffin, 
inclosing  the  remains  of  that  late  worthy  Viscount,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  on  it  pinned 
taffeta  escutchions  of  his  Lordship's  own,  and  his  matches  coat's  armorial,  and  elegys  of  the  best 
sort  also  affixed  thereto.  The  hearse  on  each  side  being  accompanied  by  six  men,  with  single  ban- 
ner rolls  without;  and  even  in  rank  with  them  went  six  footmen  belonging  to  his  late  Lordship  and 
his  three  sons,  each  having  a  black  battoun  in  his  right  hand. 

sad,  Next  immediately  after  the  hearse  followed  now  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh,  ad  Lord  Viscount 
Montgomery,  of  the  great  Ardes,  the  chiefest  mourner;  after  him,  walked  Sir  J  as.  Montgomery, 
George  Montgomery  and  Pat  Savage  aforesaid,  as  next  chiefest  mourners  (I  dare  say  it),  both  in 
hearts  and  habits.'1 

33d,  Then  walked  the  Viscount  Claneboy*1  and  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  together;  the  Lord  Alex, 
ander  and  the  Lord  Montgomery9Uogether;  John  M'Dowalw  of  Garthland,and  the  Baron  of  Howth's 
son,*'  —  St.  I^awrence,  Esq.,  and  Sir  William  Stewart,  Knight,  Bart.,  and  Privy  Counsellor,  in  one, 
rink.  All  these,  as  chief  mourners,  who  were  attended  by  some  of  their  own  servants,  appointed 
to  wait  on  them  and  be  near  their  persons;  six  men,  also  covered  with  long  black  cloaks,  marching 
by  two  and  two,  in  the  servants'  rear,  a  great  mixed  multitude  following  and  going  about  the  herse 
at  decent  distance;  only  all  the  women  in  black,  and  those  who  had  taffeta  scarfs  and  hoods  of  that 
colour,  went  next  the  six  men  in  cloaks.  The  great  bell  then  in  the  west  end  of  the  Church  tolling 
all  the  while  that  the  procession  was  coming  from  the  tent. 

a 4th,  And  now  all  being  orderly  entered  and  seated,  and  the  coffin  placed  before  the  pulpit 

*t  Of  iMngshcm.— See  p.  133,  supra,  w  Lord  Alexander  and  'ht  Lard  A  f on  tgomery.— These 

m  Athlone.— Albonc  I-everet  was  Athlone  Pursuivant.     were  the  eldest  sons,  of  the  earls  of  Eglinton  and  Stirling. 


See  p.  130,  supra.  In  1608,  be  and  his  father  were  ap-  John  M'Dmvall.—  This  gentleman  was  either  father- 
pointed  '•  Pursuivants  of  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Athlone,  in-law  or  brother-in-law  of  George  Montgomery,  third  son 
and  the  style,  title,  liberty,  pre-eminence,  and  perquisites  of  the  deceased.  See  p.  94,  supra.  By  the  Inquisition  of 
to  such  office  of  old  accustomed  ;  to  hold,  to  them  and  the  1623,  it  appear*  that  Ballcloghan,  Balfestoker,  and  Balle 


of  them,  during  good  behavour;  with  the  fee  or  M^  laffe,  were  then  in  the  possession  of  sir  Jo.  M  'Dowel I, 

annuity  of  £10  English." — Erck's  Repertory  of  Patent  by  an  estate  from  the  lord  viscount  of  Ardcs,  but  what  the 

Rolls,  James  I.,  p.  489.  estate  was  (by  what  tenure  he  held  these  lands)  the  juron 

**  Jo.  Hamill. — From  Roughwood  in  Beith,  and  pro-  did  not  know.    The  first  viscount,  when  making  his  will, 

bably  son  of  Hugh  Hamill  mentioned  at  p.  139,  supra.  enumerates  the  moneys  owing  to  him,  and  in  this  enumera- 

»°  Ulster  King. — Thos.  Preston,  esq.  See  p.  130,  supra,  tion  the  following  sum  is  specified : — "  Item,  there  is  due 

"  :l  1 


Hearts  and  Habits. — These  chief  mourners  were  the  unto  me  by  sir  John  M'Dowcll  the  sum  of  5000 

three  sons  and  son-in-law  of  the  deceased.  Scottish,  l>cinj;  ^277  sterling  or  thereabouts." 

»'  V'isipunt  Clnnekey  —  See  p.  133.  supra.   Although  lie  »s  Karon  of '  Hvu>tK 'r  Son. — This  was  William  St.  Law- 

attended  this  funeral,  there  was  no  cordiality  as  yet  be-  rence,  only  son  of  Nicholas  twenty-third  lord  Howth,  and 

tween  him  and  the  family  of  the  deceased.'  The  litiga-  lane,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Montgomery,  bishop  of 

tion  went  on  between  them  until  the  year  1641.  Meaih. 
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and  the  service  ended,  the  Lord  Bishop  preached  a  learned,  pious  and  elegant  sermon  (which  I  have 
in  print  long  ago,  from  whence  I  might  have  borrowed  some  memories  if  I  had  it  now).  This 
and  the  corpse  moved  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  was  (after  the  office  for  the  dead  per- 
formed)  there  inhumed.  The  Church  pulpit  and  chancel  being  circoled  with  black  baze,  and  stuck 
with  scutchions  and  pencils'*  of  the  defunct  and  his  matches,"  at  due  distances;  the  whole  edifice 
thoroughly  illuminated  by  wax  candles  and  torches.   The  full  obsequys  were  thus  ended.  «• 

Divers  elegant  elegys  and  epitaphs  were  made  by  Newtown  school  (as  was  their  grateful  duty) 
and  others  on  his  Lordship's  death,  as  encomiums  of  his  life  (whose  love  to  the  learned  was  eminent), 
but  these  being  too  long  and  bulky  to  have  room  here,  I  will  only  in  a  few  lines  write  my  remarks 
on  worldly  grandeur  and  prophesy  as  a  poet  of  the  defunct.    Take  them;  thus  they  are: 

As  shaddows  of  dark  clouds  doe  fleet  away 
On  sudden  sunshines  of  an  April  day, 
So  all  the  glorys  of  our  Birth,  Acts,  State, 
Swiftly  (like  powder  fir'd)  evaporate. 
Not  th'  less  his  Justice,  Piety  and  Name, 
Shall  be  prescrv'd  (in  memory)  by  Fame : 
For  written  Monuments  more  lasting  are 
Than  those  of  Stone,  or  Mctall,  rcar*d  by  farr. 
And  Sun,  Moon,  Starrs  (tho  each  a  ccntinell) 
Doe  by  their  beams,  dangers  and  safetys  tell : 
Yet  virtue  (to  give  life)  wants  parallel. 

In  confirmation  hereof  vivit post funera  virtus,  says  Ovid, 

And  only  the  actions  of  the  just, 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust 

This  funerall  was  extraordinary  great,  and  costly;  all  the  noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons,  and 
the  gentry  which  came  from  Scotland,  and  the  knights,  gentry,  and  heralds,  with  their  retinue,  and 

•*  Scntchions  and  pencils. — Scutchion  or  escutcheon,  supported  by  two  savages,  wreathed  about  the  middle;  and, 

from  the  Norman  French  etusson,  Latin  scutum,  is  a  family  for  a  crest,  a  demi-savage;  with  the  motto  /  mean  welt, 

shield  on  which  armorial  ensigns  are  exhibited.  The  word  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Armorial  bearing  of 

in  early  times  was  generally  spelled  eseocheon,  as  in  the  Maxwell  is,  Argent;  on  a  sal  tyre,  sable ;  an  annulet, 

following  illustration  from  Wharton's  History  of  English  or;  stoned,  Axure;  supported  by  two  monkeys;  and  for  a 

Poetry,  voL  iiL,  p.  9: — "The  addition  of  the  eseocheon  of  crest,  a  stag's  head;  witn  the  motto — I  am  ready. — History 

Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  own,  although  made  by  the  of  the  Shire oj Renfrew,  pp.  35,  126.  When  a  widower  died, 

family  of  Norfolk  for  many  years  and  justified  by  the  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  viscount,  his  arms  were  impaled 

authority  of  the  Heralds,  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for  with  those  of  his  deceased  wife  or  wives,  having  a  helmet, 

an  impeachment  of  high  treason."— Latham's  Edition  of  mantling,  and  crest,  all  the  ground  outside  the  ( 


y^hnsion's  Dictionary.    Pencils,  correctly  Pencels,  were     or  shield  l>cing  black. 

little  nags  or  streamers  from  the  tops  of  lances,  bearing        *  Were  thus  ended. — There  is  an  account  of  this  funeral 


The  word  is  from  the  old  French     procession  in  Ulster's  office,  drawn  up,  no  doubt, 
Pettnoncet;  hence  also  the  diminutive  Pennon.    "And  the     the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  then  Ulster  King  at 


:  was  garnished  with  banners  and  ptncellet  of  tharms     Arms,  Thomas  Preston.    For  a  copy  of  this  account  the 
of  his  dominions,  titles  and  genealogies."    Sec  Richard-     late  sir  William  Bctham  charged  the  sum  of  £1  lis.  6d., 


ton's  Mew  English  Dictionary.  which  may  be  considered  very  moderate  for  a  herald.  This 

9f  Matches.—  In  other  words,  the  armorial  quarterings  of  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  J.  T.  Hanks  (author  of  the  Me- 

the  Shaws  and  Maxwells,  the  families  to  which  his  two  moir  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  printed  in  Appendix  G)  to 

ladies  had  belonged.    According  to  Crawford,  the  Ar-  the  late  William  Montgomery,  esq.,  of  Greyabbey.  The 

mortal  bearing  of  Shavt  ia  Axore,  three  covered  cups,  or;  letter  was  written  on  the  15th  March,  1829. 
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the  rest  which  came  from  Farmanagh,  Tirowen,  Donnegall,  Armagh,  and  Antrim  (which  was  no 
smal  number)  with  the  attendants  of  all  these  mourners,  and  their  horses,  besides  the  phisitians, 
divines,  and  bishop;  and  their  servants,  etc.,  were  all  entertained  to  the  full,  in  meat,  drink,  lodging 
and  other  accommodations.  The  better  sort  of  them  in  the  Viscount's  house,  and  the  residue  in  the 
town,  where  wine  (because  there  was  no  excise  or  new  impost)  was  plenty  at  his  Lordship's  expense; 
the  atcheivraents  (alone)  costing  above  65/. »  at  the  lowest  rate  that  they  could  be  bought  by  Sir 
James  Montgomery,  who  was  one  of  the  executors  to  the  late  Lord  his  father's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment 

His  late  Lordship  was  generally  well  reported  of,  and  even  by  those  with  whom  he  contended 
at  law  to  gain  possession  of  his  own  right,  and  they  could  not  do  otherwise  (except  clandestinely) 
because  his  Lordship  took  all  the  civil  and  fair  wayes  imaginable  to  obtain  his  lawful  purposes. 
And  he  was  universally  revered,  loved  and  obeyed  by  the  Irish,  and  much  esteemed  of  by  Con 
O'Neil  and  his  followers,  but  especially  of  his  tenents  of  that  nation,  who  loudly  lamented  for  their 
loss  of  him,  now  he  was  dead :  because  he  had  been  in  general  carefull  to  protect  them  all  (within 
his  reach)  from  injurys,  and  familiarly  conversing  with  them  his  ow  n  tenents,  when  he  used  his  sum- 
mer recreations  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  his  woodlands,  rivers  and  loughs,  by  which  means  his 
British  planters  seldom  lost  any  goods  (by  stealth  or  robbery)  that  were  not  retrieved. 


•»  Costing  above  65/.  —  Achievement,  often  written 
Hatchment,  was  the  coat  of  arms  fully  emblazoned  on  an 
escutcheon,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  hearse  at  funerals 
and  sometimes  hung  up  in  churches  The  following 
passages  contain  illustrations  of  this  term  :— 

"There  was  hung  o'er  the  common  pate  an  achievement,  com- 
monly called  a  Hatchment.'— Wood's  Athena  Ox  on  mm,  vol  li., 
p.  149. 

"  His  meant  of  death,  hi*  obscure  funeral. 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite*,  no  formal  ostentation. 
Cry  to  be  heard."— Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  iv.,  j. 
"  I  would  have  Master  Pyed  Mantel,  her  grace's  herald,  to  pluck 
down  his  hatchments,  reverse  his  Coat  Armour,  and  nullify  him  for 
no  gentleman."-  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of  Senu. 

Receive  these  pledges. 
These  hatchments  of  our  grief,  and  grace  as  so  much 
To  place  'cm  on  his  hearse."— Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonudca. 

— See  Richardson's  Dictionary'  of  tht  English  Language. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Heralds  'in  attendance  at  a  funeral 
to  record  a  genealogical  account  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  These  records  were  deposited  in  the  Heralds' 
colleges,  and  are  important  as  containing  evidence  of  de- 
scent in  every  ca.se.  Most  of  them  are  richly  emblazoned, 
and  engrossed  on  vellum,  be  g  technically  known 
as  funeral  certificates.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Heralds  ceased  to  attend  the 
funerals  of  the  nobility,  and  are  now  only  summoned 
to  superintend  personally  the  funerals  of  the  Royal  Family. 
The  following  is  the  first  viscount'?  funeral  cerli/initc,  for 
a  copy  of  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Wm.  Pinkerton,  esq.,  F.S. A.,  Hounslow,  London: — 

"The  Right  Hnnble.  Sir  Hugh  Mnuntgomrry,  Knight.  Vi<ct.  Mont- 

5 ornery  of  trie  Ardes,  son  and  heir  of  Adam  Mounigomery.  Esq,. ,  and 
largaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Mounigomery,  of  Harlehead,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  Esq.,  his  wife,  which  Adam  was  eldest  son  of 
J^ohn  Mounigomery .  Esq.  and  Elisabeth,  his  wifel daughter  of  Jervice 


Robert  Mounigomery  and  dame  Margaret,  his  wife,  and  daughter  of 

Sir  Adam  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Knight,  and  widow  of  Sir  Adam  Cun- 
ningham, Alexander  Lord  Mounigomery  of  Scotland,  and  second 
brother  to  Hugh  eldest  brother  of  Alexander  Mounigomery  and 
Ebial»cth  hi*  wife  daughter  of  Cunningham  of  Aughinkcer  in  the  for- 
said  Kingdom,  which  Alexander  was  eldest  son  of  Robert,  which 
K  ibcrt  was  second  son  of  Hugh  Mounigomery,  first  Earl  of  Eg  ba- 
ton, in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  Ld.  Visct.  Mour.tgomery. 
of  Ardes.  departed  this  mortal  life  at  Newtowne  in  the  County  of 
Down,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  the  15th  of  May.  1636,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  and  was  Honourably  interred  with  the  attendance  of 
the  King  of  Amies  and  Athlone  officers  of  Armes,  in  Ncwtouoe 
aforesaid,  the  8th  day  of  September  following.  This  defunct,  the 
Viscount,  took  to  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  lames  Shaw 
of  Greenock,  in  foresaid  Kingdom,  Esq.,  by  whom  be  had  sssM 
three  sons  living,  and  some  others  died  young,  viz.  : — Hugh  Vssct. 
Mountgomery  of  the  Ardes.  who  married  dame  Jane  daughter  of 
William  Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  afore- 
said ;  Sir  James  Mountgomery,  Knighted  by  King  Charles.  Aom 
16,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  bit  Majesty's  Pnvy  Chamber,  who 
took  to  wife  Kalhcrinc,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stewart.  Knt. 
and  Baronet .  and  George,  third  wm,  who  took  to  wife  Onsella 
daughter  nf  Sir  John  M  acJvug.il  Macdouail  ,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  aforesaid  ; 

"And  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Robert  M'Clefland, 
Baron  of  Kilcnbry,  in  the  aforesaid  Kingdom,  which  Kli/abeth  died 
without  issue.  Jane  ad  married  to  Patrick  Savage  of  Pottaferry,  in 
the  1  "ounty  of  Down,  Esq. 

"  This  defunct  look,  to  his  second  wife,  dame  Sam,  daughter  of 
Maxwell  Ial.  Ha  rye,  in  the  said  Kingdom,  and  Countess  Dowager 
nfWigtOO.  w  idow  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton  in  the  foresaid  Kingdom,  oy 
whom  he  bad  no  issue.  This  defunct  was  Knighted  t>y  King  James, 
the  Ihird  year  of  his  reign,  being  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
aforesaid,  and  dtscrvcth  to  he  eternized  for  his  worthy  works  of 
Plantation  in  thr  Arils  and  other  parts  in  the  said  County  of  Down. 
'Die  truth  of  the  premisses  is  testified  by  the  subscription  of  the  Rt 
Honble.  now  Visct.  Mounigomery  of  the  Ards.  the  said  eldest  son 
of  the  Defunct,  who  halli  returned  this  Certifirate  to  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  taken  by  Thomas  Preston,  Esq., 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  and  AHbOM  Levcrett,  Athlone.  officer  of  Arms, 
the  of  Septeml«r,  if. 36.  afore.- Funeral  Certijfeates  in  L'tstrr's 
Office,  48/0,  PluL  clxix.,  t. 

For  remarks  on  this  account  of  the  descent  of  Braidstane 
from  an  earl  of  Eglinton,  see  p.  4,  note  1 1,  infra. 
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Bat  for  all  the  said  costly  pomp  and  what  was  expended  at  the  2d  and  3d  Lords  burialls,  there 
is  not  as  yett,  An.  1698,  any  monument  (but  this)  erected  to  the  memory  of  any  of  them.  Such 
hath  been  (as  it  is  easy  to  be  demonstrated)  the  troublesomness  of  the  times  elapsed  since  the  said 
funeral,"00 

I  shall  only  say,  it  hath  been  a  frequent  fate  of  great  and  good  personages,  to  have  no  tombs; 
and  the  luck  of  sordid  capricious  rich  men,  to  have  them,  but  then  this  latter  sort  do  often  build 
them  (as  Abraham  bought  a  field  and  a  cave  for  a  burial  place  for  him  and  his,  and  Jacob  erected 
a  pillar  over  Rachel)  in  their  own  life  time,  otherwise  their  heires,  notwithstanding  all  the  lands  or 
money  is  left  to  them,  are  seldom  so  respectful  or  grateful  as  to  doe  it,  tho  it  were  prudence  to  gett 
a  good  name  and  repute  thereby  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  lett  us  see  the  poet's  ill  advised  angry  distich,  and  let  who  will  discant  on  it,  viz., 

"Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacct,  at  Cato  parvo ; 
Pompeius  nullo :    Quis  putet  esse  Deos."10* 

Which  I  English  thus : 

Glutton  Licinus,  in  gilt  marble  sleeps, 

In  a  small  urn  Utica  Cato  keeps: 

Pompey  the  Great  no  lodging  hath ;  yet  wee 

Miscall  them  Gods,  were  lesser  men  than  Hee. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  generall  remarks  of  the  Montgomerys,  and  first  of  their  ages;  the  first 
Viscount's  forefathers  lived  long  by  reason  of  temperance,  abstaining  from  excess,  as  wine,  women, 


Sittee  the  said funeral. — There  have  been  11  »  monu- 
ments erected  over  the  graves  of  the  two  viscounts,  or  of 
their  descendants,  the  fife  earls  of  Mount-Alexander. 
From  the  date  of  the  first  viscount's  death,  in  1636,  until 
the  death  of  the  first  carl,  in  1663,  the  times  were  indeed 
troubled.  Subsequently  to  the  Litter  date,  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  had  greatly  declined,  and  the  means  of  erect- 
ing  costly  monuments,  even  if  there  had  been  the  desire 
to  do  so,  no  longer  existed.  Probably  the  same  cause 
prevented  also  the  Scottish  branches  of  the  family  from 
the  erection  of  monuments  ;  as,  of  all  the  once  numerous 
and  potent  houses  of  this  surname  in  Ayrshire,  or  rather 
in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  not  one  such  is  known  to 
exist,  save  that  which  was  erected  in  1637  hy  sir  Ro!>crt 
Montgomcrie  of  Skelmorlie,  in  the  church  of  Largs.  The 
family  vault  of  Eglinton  is  liencath  the  parish  church, 
and  precludes,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  monumental  dis- 
play. But  it  is  a  fact  still  more  remarkable,  that  no 
lettered  stones  remain  in  the  burial-places  of  that  district 
to  mark  the  graves  of  humbler  nu  mber,  of  the  clan.  Not 
even  in  the  church  or  churchyard  of  ISeith  is  there  a  mo- 
numental trace  of  the  family  of  Hraidstanc,  or  GitTen.  or 
Ilcilhead,  or  Bogstown,  01  Craighou.se.  This  remark- 
able circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  editor  in  a 
letter  from  IVm.  Dobie,  est/.,  Grangr.nle,  parish  of  Beith, 
dated  19th  November.  1866.  See  also  The  Edinburgh 
Topographical  Magazine,  1849,  p.  176.  Although  there 
were  no  monuments  erected  at  Newtown,  the  graves  of 
the  Montgomerys  buried  in  the  old  church  were  undoubt- 
edly covered  by  large  flat  stones  recording  their  names, 


titles,  and  dates  of  their  death.  These  tombstones  were 
no  doubt,  used  by  the  builder,  Charles  Campbell,  in  1830, 
when  laying  the  floor  of  the  session-house.  (Sec  his  let- 
ter, p.  IJ3,  supra.)  They  "were  dressed  over  to  answer 
the  floorinc."  At  the  trial  of  the  so-called  earl  of  Stir- 
ling, to  winch  reference  has  been  made  in  note  33  of  same 
page,  "  Margaret  M'Blain  de]ioned  that  her  husband  was  a 
mason  to  his  business, — lhat  he  was  employed  in  new 
nagging  the  floor  of  the  old  church  (when  being  converted 
inio  a  session-house)  at  the  east  end  of  Newtown  House, 
and  that  after  the  work  whs  finished,  he  stated  to  deponent 
that  he  had  l>ccn  on  various  graves,  and  he  particularly 
mentioned  the  grave  of  lady  Mount-Alexander,  with  whom 
the  deponent  had  lived  several  years  in  her  youth."  This 
lady  Mount- Alexander  wa,  Mary  Angelica  He  La  Cherois, 
countess  of  the  fifth  and  !a>t  earl.  As  she  died  in  1771, 
the  inscription  on  her  tombstone  was  no  doubt  quite 
legible  when  lieing  ",/wW  ,w"  in  1S30.  The  other 
and  earlier  inscribed  stones  were  not  so  legible,  and  did 
not  attract  the  maWs  attention.  This  witness  farther 
tcstlied  lhat  the  tombstone  of  the  lion.  John  Alexander  also 
attracted  the  observation  of  her  husband.  See  p.  132, 
supra. 

,"  riitet  esse  Deos.—  This  epigram  of  P.  Tcrcntius  Varro 
is  as  follows  :— 

" Marm&rtt  tumulo  Litimut  jaeet,  at  Calf  f«rve; 
i'i>m feint  nulh :  Quit  futtt  esse  tieiu  I 
Saxa  ftrmunf  Luinum,  /nvir  aitum  fama  C*t**tm  ; 
Pemprium  ttluli.    Crtdimut  tut  dees, 
—Antkflegi*,  (re,  Ed.  Mrjrenu;  torn.  1.,  p.  i9. 
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and  variety  of  food,  and  useing  corporeall  exercises,  abandoning  idleness  and  a  lazy  life  and  soft 
pleasures,  which  hath  corrupted  the  healths  of  the  last  century. m 

His  Lordship  was  past  the  midle  of  his  76  year,  his  son  George  103  lived  to  68  j  of  the  other's 
shortness  of  life  you  shall  hear  in  the  sequel  of  this  narrative:  But  to  proceed  on  this  head  im- 
primis, I  know  An.  1646  (when  at  Newtoun  school)  many  artificers  and  yeomen  (whom  his  Lord- 
ship conduced  to  plant)  that  lived  to  great  ages.  Among  which  one  Adam  Montgomery  (who  told 
me  many  things  of  Braidstane,  when  I  was  young,  which  I  studied  not  to  remember),  he  lived  to 
about  105  years  as  I  am  told,  and  as  himself  said  he  was  a  little  before  his  death. IO*  Also  John  Pear 
cock  of  Tullycavan,,05  my  fee  farmer,  lived  above  100  years,  a  healthy  man,  and  had  travelled  much 
with  the  first  Viscount.  There  was  John  Montgomery  of  Ballyrolly,  who  lived  so  long  in  sound 
health  (but  not  memory)  that  he  would  play  at  hide  and  seek,  and  such  like  childish  games,  with 
his  wife  and  his  great  grand  children. ,0*  Also  the  Goodwife  of  Busby,10?  after  the  85th  year  of  her  age, 


Last  century. — The  six  lairds  of  Braidstane  lived 
between  the  years  1390  and  1636,  which  shows  an  average 
of  only  forty-one  years  for  each.  The  fourth  laird,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  155$- 

Son  George.  —Sec  p.  94,  supra.  George  Montgomery 
resided  first  atDrumfad,  near  Donaghadce,  and  afterwards 
at  Ballylesson.  He  lived  during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
at  Roscniount,  and  died  there. 

"*  Be/ore  his  death.—  Tin*  Adam  Montgomery  was  a 
carpenter,  and  is  mentioned  in  an  Inquisition  of  1625, 
which  was  held  to  inquire  what  waste  had  been  commit- 
ted in  the  woods  of  the  territory  called  Stutt  Neales.  The 
report  of  this  commission  states  that  "  one  Adam  Mont- 
gomery, for  two  summers/with  three  or  four  workmen, 
cut  no  less  than  40  trees  on  Lisdalgan,  and  other  inland 
towns." — Ulster  Inquisitions,  Down,  no.  105,  Car.  I.  ; 
Motrin's  Calendar,  Charles  I.,  p.  65.  The  name  of  an 
Adam  Montgomery  who  occupied  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  Braidstane  line,  appears 
among  the  earliest  settlers.  By  deed,  dated  25th  of  April, 
1610,  sir  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Newtown,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  knight,  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  king's  bo.lv, 
sold  to  Adam  Montgomery,  of  Ballynlton,  in  the  said  co., 
gent.,  the  two  towns  and  lauds  of  Ballchcnric  and  Bally- 
alton,  in  the  parish  of  Cornier,  in  the  l'<wer  Clandeboy, 
at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  3s,  8d.  English,  lo  be  paid  in  tvo 
equal  parts,  payable  at  May-day  ami  Ilollanlidc;  the-e 
lands  were  bounded  by  the  townland  of  Baltydaniphe,  in 
the  occupation  of  Rolnrt  Montgomery,  gent,  K.  ;  by 
the  lands  of  sir  James  Hamilton,  \V.  ;  by  the  townlands 
of  Ballymacreny  and  Ballygovcrnnr,  held  by  Robert  and 
James  Cathcart,  esars.,  N. ;  by  the  bill  of  Scrabnc,  N.E.  ; 
and  by  sir  Hugh  s  hinds  of  Comber,  S.  and  S.W.— 
all  courts  leet  and  baron,  waifs,  strays,  and  all  royalties 
excepted ;  the  tenants  to  perform  suits  of  court  and  mill,  pay- 
ing for  grinding  their  com  the  16th  part  thereof;  heniots  ; 
and  for  relief  double  the  rent.  To  pay  also  as  a  common 
fine  at  every  court  leet,  himself  and  his  heirs,  6d. ;  and  for 
each  of  his  undertenants,  3d.  —  Calendar  0/  Patent  Rolls, 
James  I.,  pp.  254,  255. 

"*  Of  Tullyeavan.  —To  this  fcc-fanner,  who  is  styled 
gent,  in  documents  quoted  below,  the  first  viscount  granted 
the  lands  of  Tullykeaven,  accounted  for  60  acres,  and  Bally. 


dowen,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40  shillings,  for  ever. — /nam- 
sitton  of  1623.  Tuilykcvin  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in 
the  parish  of  Grcyabbey.  This  patriarchal  farmer  lived 
to  have  a  succession  of  three  landlords,  after  his  settlement 
in  June,  1623.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1631,  Isabella 
Haddan  (Haldanc),  widow  of  William  Edinouston,  of 
Braidtslaml,  and  Archibald  Edmondston,  her  son,  sold  the 
lands  of  Bally brian,  in  the  parish  of  Gray  Abbcv,  to  John 
Peacock,  of  Tullykeavin,  gent.,  for  the  sum  of  ^333  6s. 
8d.  These  lands  were  then  jointly  occupied  by  tenants 
named  Cathcart  and  Cunningham.  Peacock  was  bound 
to  pay,  as  the  Edmonstons  had  been,  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
yearly,  a  chief  rent  to  viscount  Montgomery,  in  two  equal 
payments,  at  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  St.  Martin  the 
Bishop,  to  do  suit  and  service,  and  to  grind  all  the  corn 
used  on  the  premises  in  the  landlord's  tnilL  Mrs.  Ed- 
and  her  son  appointed  as  their  attorneys,  lo  give 
and  receive  the  purchase-money,  their  '*• 


cloved  friends,  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  minister  at  Bally- 
waiter,  and  Rolicrt  Allen,  or  either  of  them."  This  in- 
denture is  witnessed,  among  others,  byjhone  Edmond- 
stoune  and  Robert  Edmondstoune.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  1 670,  James  Peacock  (son  of  John)  and  Janet 
Peacock,  alias  Fairly,  his  wife,  conveyed  the  above-named, 
lands  of  Ballybrian  to  James  M 'Gilt  of  Ballymonestragh, 
for  the  sum  of  is.  M. — the  yearly  chief  rent  being 

then  £~  15s.  This  indenture  was  witnessed,  &c,  by 
James  Rosse,  Wm.  Schaw,  Win.  Buchanan,  Hugn 
Mont^nrneric,  Calibb  Bayly,  Alex.  Bayly,  and  others. 
—  Original  Ji,wumenls  praer-.ed  at  Greyahbey. 

Great  grand-i  hildren. —  Ballyrolly  is  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Donaghadec  This  John  Mont- 
gomery is  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  author's  account  of 
various  families  of  this  surname.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Hugh  Ncvin.    Seep.  135,  supra. 

Giwtwife  of  /Insfiy. — The  Kirony  of  Busby,  in  the 
parish  of  Ivilmaurs,  Ayrshire,  was  granted  by  Robert  HI. 
to  David  Mowat,  in  the  year  1390,  and  remained  in  the 
Mowat  family  until  1630,  although  the  greater  part  of  it 
had  been  sold  to  the  Eglinton  family  early  in  the  seven- 
tccnrti  century,  The  estate  enjoyed  by  the  Mowats  of 
Busbie  contained  Soo  acres  of  choice  land.  In  1626,  the 
Guidman  of  Busby  died,  and  in  the  same  year  his  son, 
James  Mowat,  was  included  in  a  grant  of  < 
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walked  to  a  communion  in  Comerer :  and  many  more  instances  of  longevity  might  be  given,  but 
forbear  them-*** 


that  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  probably 
compelled  by  their  circumstances  to  seek  a  new  home  on 
the  Irish  shore.  The  last  Scottish  representative  of  the 
family,  from  being  aland  of  Busbic,  holding  directly  from 
the  crown,  had  sunk  to  the  position  of  only  a  gnidman,  or 
farmer,  holding  from  the  territorial  lord.  The  "Good- 
wife"  of  Busby,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  evidently  the 
partner  of  Charles  Mowat,  who  died  in  1626.— See  I'ater- 
son's  Parishes  and  Families  if  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  217, 
JiS  The  surname  of  Mowat  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
1  from  Ayrshire ;  but  the  family  of  the  last  guidman 
in  Castlereagh,  and  their  descendants,  invariably 
known  as  Busby*,  though  really  Mounits,  are  still  found  in 
the  district  In  explanation  of  the  two  Scottish  terms 
Laird and  Gudeman,  sir  George  Mackenzie  has  the  follow- 
ing remark: — "  And  this  rcmcmlicrs  me  of  a  custom  in 
Scotland,  which  is  but  lately  gone  in  dissuetude,  and  that 
is,  that  such  as  did  hold  their  lands  of  the  prince  were 
called  Lairds;  but  such  as  held  their  lands  of  a  subject, 
though  they  were  large,  and  their  superiours  very  noble, 
were  only  all  called  Good-Men,  from  the  old  French  word 
iennekomme,  which  was  the  title  of  the  master  of  the 
family ;  and,  therefore,  such  feues  as  had  a  jurisdiction 
annext  to  them,  a  barrony,  as  we  call  it,  do  ennoble  ;  for 
barronies  are  established  only  by  the  prince's  erection  or 
confirmation." — Science  cf  Heraldry,  pp.  13,  14.  A  laird 
might  only  be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  a-year,  whilst 
*  gaud-man  (although  his  inferior  in  rank),  might  own  as 
many  thousands. 

*'*  But  J  forbear  them. — The  following  instance 
of  longevity  was  recorded  by  the  author  on  a  tomb- 
stone discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  grave-yard,  and 
brought  into  the  Abbey: — 


-60  «""9  of  Rosemount  who  died  An.  Ml.  is 

C<-=  !  a  Dm  im9  : 

x<->ey.  .  .  .      indigent  and  kind. 
£  >•  3  and  left  few  hi,  like  behind, 

sl^i     -  '  *  *  curavit  powiiuj :     W.  M. 


This  stone  appears  to  have  been  first  intended  for  some 
retainer  of  W.  M.,  and  to  have  been  transferred  afterwards 
to  one  Amer  Gaa.  The  inscription  signed  W.  M.  is 
evidently  of  the  old  gentleman's  own  cutting,  and  probably 
to  a  family  servant,  but  no  more  remains  legible  than  is 
given.— .VS.  Xotei  of  colonel  F.  0.  A  f on  turnery.  The 
name  Amer  Gaa,  on  this  tombstone,  was  rather  a  yuiAc, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  both  the  christian  and  surname  of  the 
person.  In  the  Northern  Whig  of  the  6th  of  April,  1S68, 
a  police  case  is  reported  in  which  James  Wallace  was  re- 
presented as  having  administered  a  poisonous  drug  to  one 
William  Emergaiv.  Harris  mentions  several  remarkable 
cases  of  longevity  well  known  throughout  the  county  of 
Down  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Alice  Sale 
had  died  soon  before  1754,  in  I.ecale,  aged  100  years. 
Two  men,  at  Rose-Trevor,  named  respectively  dimming 
and  Fnotne,  lived  each  to  he  upwards  of  a  ceiitury  old. 
A  widow,  named  Agnew,  wasthcn(i744)  living  in  the  same 
Patrick  Levy  of  Clogher,  in  the 


parish  of  Down,  had  recently  died,  at  the  same  age. 
Janet  Tate  alias  1/atliday,  was  then  living  aged  IOI  years. 
John  Ftnlay,  a  fisherman  of  Bangor,  lived  to  be  103  years 
of  age.  Jane  Johnson  of  Donaghmore,  died  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1744,  aged  103  years.  Mrs.  Lashanvay, 
(Delaeherois)  a  French  lady,  was  105  in  1744.  She  spent 
much  of  her  time  at  Mount-Alexander,  the  residence  of 
her  niece,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  fifth  and  last  earl  of 
Mount-Alexander.  Andrao  Miseandle  of  Donaghmore, 
was  certified  by  the  minister  and  church-wardens  to  be  107 
years  of  age.  The  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Mary 
Crawly,  of  the  parish  of  Ballynahinch,  who  died  about 
the  year  1740,  at  the  age  of  112  years.— Harris's  County 
of  Ihnon,  pp.  251  4.  Since  1744,  the  year  in  which 
Harris  published  his  book,  very  many  cases  of  longe- 
vity in  the  county  of  Down  liavc  been  recorded, 
from  which  we  here  select  a  few  of  the  mast  remarkable, 
mentioning  the  years  in  which  the  persons  died,  their  ages, 
'.  thetr  places  of  abode : — 


'749- 
•749 
«7>a- 
1755 

1756. 
176}. 
1768. 
•774- 
<77.v 
«777- 
17S4. 
«; 

1788. 
1791. 
i7'M- 
'7^- 
I79+ ' 
•79S-" 
179*  - 
1796- 
1796- 
»7?7- 
«7'A- 
.798.- 
'799  " 
1800- 
1801.- 
180J.- 
iSoj.- 
1803. 
1804 
1  it>7, 
1 8 10. 
1810 
>8to. 

1  M  1. 
iSl}, 
1814. 
l8lS. 

1S16. 
1816. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1818. 
1819. 
1821. 
■  8?i. 
1833. 
18.14 
tS*6. 


Alexander  Bennett,  125,  Dowr.uatrick- 
-Jane  M  Afee,  tt$,  R.nhfriLmd. 
-Isabel  Cauz.hhn,  118,  Rathfriland. 
•Alexander  Mackenzie,  120,  Rathfriland. 
■lane  Markcnric.  114.  Ralhfnland. 
■  Wines  Martin,  113,  Ballynahinch. 
-Arthur  M  Grilland.  lot,  Ualtyn.ihinch. 
•Henry  Cromey,  106,  Rathfnland. 
-John  Smith,  tot,  Carlinfifoid. 
-David  M.Torchc.vl,  101,  NilSti 


Ann  Pctturcv 
Mary  M'Oonnel 


llinchy. 
in,  Wariiinstown. 

lUlly  11  ah  inch. 


-I 


John  Bryson,  103.  Hulywood. 
dec,  107.  Don.iKhadce. 


Stanley,  104,  iJerryhale. 
Jane  Montgomery,  103,  Donaghadee. 
James  MT'oiiagh,  109.  Loiihgbrtckland. 
Margaret  M'ltvecn,  icuS,  Piirdysburn. 
Rol«rt  M'Kee,  no,  Saintficld. 
EtiraJveth  Carson,  too,  Warinptown. 
Janet  Thomson,  tji,  Ballyuahmch. 
John  Reid,  toj,  Saintficld. 
Alex.  Brown,  105.  Comlicr. 
Hiiyh  Stephenson,  100,  Dromore, 
Margaret  Sloan,  104.  Comber. 
Janics  Quart,  no,  Sainlficld 
Ah  i-  Kearney,  1 1  r.  I*. >rt a  retry. 
John  Craig,  tia,  Saintficld. 
1'ivid  Jatnieson,  toj,  Saintficld. 
W  illiam  Wade,  IOC,  Saintficld. 
ane  Fitzgerald,  10a,  Donaghtnora. 
lartha  Adam*,  105,  L>r>mara. 
Samuel  Malcolmsnn,  tat,  Rathfrihuui. 
Miry  Stralton,  105,  dpeland  Isle. 
William  Agnew,  104,  Poftafcrry. 
Ann  M'llowall,  112,  Douaghadee. 
Henry  Edwards,  105,  Don.ighadcc. 
Roger  M'Cormack,  101.  Ncwry. 
lames  Magec,  104.  S  .outfield. 
Patrick  Fitzgerald,  107,  Donaghmore. 
J  imcs  Riddel,  10-2,  Couiber. 
Charles  Havoran,  113,  Ncwry. 
l>uruihy  Lemon,  107,  D'tuighadee. 
John  Manvon.  105,  Bangor. 
Jane  Cowan.  100,  Dmiaghadec. 
Isabella  White,  107,  Newry. 
Agno  Bec:k,  104,  Greyahbey. 
Jane  Gibson,  105,  Monlough- 
Jane  Smith,  106,  Priimho. 
Win.  Gibson,  104,  Monlough. 
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As  to  the  sirname  of  Montgomery,  the  Scottish  rithmers'°9  designe  them  by  calling  them  Poet 
Montgomerys,  many  of  them  having  been  excellent  in  that  art110  This  was  their  character  in  time 
of  peace,  which  I  read  to  be  ascribed  to  some  Roman  Emperors,  and  to  some  Christian  Kings,  as 
a  commendable  quality  or  indowment,  and  a  mark  of  the  elevation  of  their  spirits  to  high  notions, 
fitting  them  for  oratory,  and  lofty  fluent  speech,  takeing  them  off  from  grovelling  on  vulgar  appetites 
as  worldings  doe ;  by  this  sirname  in  the  time  of  commotions  and  warrs  were  stiled  the  martiall  Mont- 


iJaS.— William  Rainey,  toy.  Killyleagh. 

i8>9. — Mary  Liggct,  107,  Gilford. 

1830 — Ann  M'Areavy.  turj.  Ballyniacarrclt. 

1830.  — Koda  Steen,  105,  MoviHe. 

1831.  — Bernard  Koran.  100,  Kirlccubbm. 
1R33  — Arthur  Johnston,  105,  Dninilough. 
1831. — Harvey  Micrphy,  103,  KalhmutUn. 

1833.  — Jo*eph  Camaghan,  108.  W.u  uigiiown. 

1834.  — Peter  White,  106,  Luughbrickbtnd. 
183J.—  John  Robmvwi,  104,  Saimfieid. 

The  above  are  taken  from  a  vast  number  of  cases  collected 
by  the  late  Samuel  M'Skimin,  author  of  The  History 
of  Carrtckfergus.  Mr.  M'Slcimin  interleaved  a  copy  of 
Harris's  County  of  D<nvn,  thus  adding  a  mass  of  most 
valuable  material,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  a  second  edition 
of  that  rare  and  very  excellent  l>ook.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Macllwaine,  incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Belfast,  is  now 
in  possession  of  this  precious  Collection. 

*°»  Scottish  Kithmers. —  Buchanan  states,  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  Gcntis  Scotomm,  p.  86,  that  in  his  time  the  order  of 
minstrels  was  still  revered  anions  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
these  kingdoms.  Colville,  in  his  Orutio  Funcbris  Exe- 
otitis  Elizalttha  nu/er  An  glue  Kegina  destinata,  p.  24, 
Paris,  1604,  has  the  following  contemptuous  reference  to 
these  "rithmers:" — "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  heard 
the  beggarly  jocktes  recite  certain  homely  verses  ascribed 
to  Thomas  the  Rhvmcr,  a  reputed  prophet."  In  George 
Martinc's  i>taU  of  tht  Set  of  St.  Andrews,  published  in 
1797,  we  have  a  more  charitable  and  accurate  notice  of 
the  latest  members  of  this  fraternity.— "  To  our  lathers' 
time  and  ours,  something  remained,  and  still  does  remain 
of  this  ancient  order.  And  they  are  called  by  others,  and 
by  themselves,  jocktes,  who  go  about  begging,  and  use  still 
to  recite  the  sluggomes  ...  of  most  of  the  true 
ancient  surnames  of  Scotland  from  old  experience  and 
observation.  Some  of  them  I  have  discoursed,  and  found 
to  have  reason  and  discretion.  One  of  them  told  me 
there  were  not  now  twelve  in  the  w  hole  isle ;  but  he  re- 
membered when  they  al>oundcd,  so  as  at  one  time  he  was 
one  of  five  that  usualie  met  at  St.  Andrews."'--  lrving's 
History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  edited  byCarlyle,  pp.  1S5,  186. 
The  minstrels  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  thus  evidently 
fallen  from  the  high  and  distinguished  position  in  which 
l'crcy  and  Pinkerton  describe  them  in  earlier  times.  See 
Percy's  Essay  on  the  A  itcient  Minstrels  in  England,  p.  xxi ; 
and  Pinkcrton's  Essay  en  the  Origin  of  Scottish  Poetry, 
p.  IxxiiL 

Excellent  in  that  art. — The  old  Scottish  minstrels  or 
rhymers  were  expected  to  recite  poems  in  connexion  with 
the  surnames  of  the  leading  nobility,  who  were  praised 
especially  for  martial  exploits.  The  Montgomerys  were 
further  celebrated  by  the  minstrels  for  the  rare  distinction 
of  genius  in  song.  The  |K>ctical  vein  appears  to  have 
come  into  the  Montgomery  family  by  the  infusion  of  the 


Eglinton  blood.  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglinton,  who  was  born 
in  1320,  is  described  by  the  old  chronicler  K'tnton  as 
"cunning  in  literature,  curious  in  his  style,  eloquent  and 
subtle,  and  clothing  his  composition  in  appropriate  metre, 
so  xs  always  to  inspire  pleasure  and  delight."  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  prosy  translation  of  Winton's  lines,  which 
occur  in  vol.  I,  p.  122,  of  his  Cronyktl,  and  enumerate 
sir  Hugh's  principal  poems  thus  : — 

"  That  cunnand  we*  in  literature  : 
He  made  the  gret  tilt  cf Art  hurt. 
And  the  A  xvntyrr  0/  Oaxvaju, 
The  Fyityl  alio  of  Stveti  Susane. 
He  wa»  ruryw*  in  rp  s  ityle. 
Fay  re  of  facund,  and  su'jule 
And  ay  to  plewn*  and  delyte 
Mad  111  mctyre  mete  his  dyte, 
l.ytle  or  no»cht  ncvyr-the-le« 
\l  averand  frae  the  sutlifailnesa." 

This  poetical  sir  Hugh  of  Eglinton  married  Egidia,  the 
half  sister  of  Kol>crt  II,,  and  by  her  left  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  inherited  his  large  estates,  and  became  the 
wife  of  John  Montgomery  of  Eaglcshame,  ancestor  of 
the  Eglinton  and  other  Montgomery  families  in  Ayr- 
shire. The  poems  specified  in  these  lines  of  Winton  are 
better  known  than  any  other  of  sir  Hugh's  productions. 
The  acts  and  exploits  of  the  renowned  king  Arthur  and 
his  nephew,  sir  Gawane,  are  the  themes  of  the  two 
romances  above  mentioned.  The  Pystyl  of  Sutte  Susane 
was  written  about  the  year  1362,  and  is  founded  on  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Susanna.— Irvine's  History  0/  ScottisA 
Poetry,  p.  S3.  A  more  celebrated  poet  belonging  to  this 
family  was  captain  Alexander  Montgomery,  whose  writ- 
ings we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  subsequent  note. 
E/ekiel  Montgomery,  founder  of  the  Montgomerys  of 
Wcitlands,  inherited  some  portion  of  the  poetical  genius 
of  the  race,  and  wrote  such  spirited  poems  that  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  Ascribed  to  his  celebrated  kinsman, 
Alexander  Montgomery.  Jean  Montgomery,  daughter  of 
the  fifth  laird  of  Ha/lehead,  married  sir  William  Mure  of 
Kowallan,  and  her  son,  sir  William,  born  about  the  year 
1594,  was  also  a  pocL  His  best  known  works  are  a 
poem  entitled  The  Joy  of  Tears,  and  a  Poetical  Transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  in  manu- 
script. In  the  Muse's  Welcome,  a  collection  of  poems  and 
addresses  presented  to  James  I.  of  England,  on  his  re- 
visiting Scotland  in  161",  there  is  a  poetical  address  by 
sir  William  Mure.  In  1628,  he  published  a  poetical 
translation  of  the  Hecatombe  Christiana  of  Boyd  of 
Trochrig,  together  with  an  original  poem  entitled  Dconus' 
day.  His  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  completed 
in  1639,  after  a  labour  of  several  years. — Paterson, 
Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  voL  L,  p.  291;  voL  ii., 
rf.  192. 
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gomer/V"  as  their  due  epithet;  and  that  they  deserve  it,  I  can  give  many  instances,  but  too  much 
of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

To  these  two  characters  his  late  Lordship  and  his  brother  Patrick  gave  proof  (as  their  pro- 
genitors  did  to  the  first  of  them  in  France  and  Holland,  and  his  Lordship,  and  his  brother  George 
(falling  into  peaceable  times)  shewed  themselves  suitable  thereunto.  I  must  here  mention  and  dis- 
cover a  little  of  his  Lordship's  temper  (which  I  guess  was  fitt  both  for  peace  and  warr)  and  it  is 
from  his  devise'"  which  he  assumed  when  he  went  to  travel);  it  was  this,  viz.,  a  lute  with  two  hands 
out  of  clouds,  the  one  stopping,  the  other  moving  the  strings,  and  this  motto  (the  French  and 
Scotch  call  it  a  diton"3),  viz.,  "Such  Touch,  Such  Sound,"  but  this  is  not  certain. 

To  the  like  purpose  Sir  Ja.  Montgomery  had  for  his  devise  as  may  be  seen  within  the  porch 
of  Rosemount  house,  and  on  his  monument  in  Grayabby  church  aforesaid),  viz.,  a  sword  and  a  lance 
(still  part  of  our  familys  arms)  saltirewise,  surmounted  on  an  open  book,  on  the  leaves  whereof  is 
written  the  words  Art/,  Marte,"*  surrounded  by  a  laurel  and  a  bay  branch,  bearing  fruit,  interwoven 
wtihin  each  other:  and  under  all  for  a  motto  appears  those  words,  viz.,  In  utrumque  Paratus. — 


>■'  MarthUl  Montzomtrys.—\tvj  few,  if,  indeed,  any,  of 
the  minstrels'  chanting*  on  this  theme  now  remain. 
There  was  published  in  Glasgow,  in  1770,  a  ballad  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  entitled  Memorables  of  the  Mont, 
gemervs,  which  appears  to  have  l*.-cn  manufactured  from 
some  earlier  productions,  and  may  thus  l>c  regarded  as  a 
representation  of  what  was  sung  by  the  minstrels  re- 
specting certain  martial  exploits  performed  by  members 
of  the  family.  This  poem  was  printed  "from  the  only 
copy  known  to  remain,  which  has  been  preserved  above 
wily  yean,  by  tlic  care  of  Hugh  Montgomeric,  sen.,  at 
Egli>liam,  long  one  of  the  factors  of  the  family  of 
E^lintoun."  It  was  re-printed  in  1S22.  The  audior 
represents  the  founder  of  the  family  to  have  l>cen  a  "  noble 
Roman,"  and  the  family  name  to  have  been  derived  from 
fcwwu,  a  mountain  in  Italy.  From  this  original  seat 
a  descendant  came  to  France,  where  another  branch  was 
founded,  which  flourished  for  the  long  space  of  six  cen- 
turies. The  representative  of  this  branch  came  to  F.ngland 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  mightily  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  tliat— 

••  Earl  Roger— then  the  trreate^t  man, 

Nc«t  to  I  he  King  wji  thought  ; 
And  nothing  Out  he  coutd  desire, 

Bui  it  to  hiru  »•;»«  brought. 
M ;>nu-OTiicr>*  luwn.  Montgomery  shire. 

Anil  F.irl  of  Shrewsbunc, 
Artmd.ile  do  shew-  this  man 

Of  grandeur  full  to  be," 

A  son  of  Earl  Roger,  named  Philip,  settled  in  Scotland, 
,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  house  : — 

*•  Where  many  ages  they  did  live, 
By  kins  and  country  loved  . 
As  men  uf  valour  and  i 


W'liti  »cre  v»  ith  tioiiuur  I 
To  shun  no  har.srd  when  they  could 

Tu  ei  1  lie r  service  ilu  : 
Thus  did  they  live,  thus  did  they  spend 
Their  blood  and  inuney  loo." 

The  valour  of  sir  Hugh  Montgomerie  and  his  son,  sir 
John,  at  the  battle  of  Ottcrburne,  is  duly  noticed  by  the 
poet,  who  does  not  fail  to  record  also  the  marriage  of  sir 


Hugh  of  Eglimoun  with  Egidia,  a  daughter  of  the  royal 
house,  from  whom  was  descended  lord  Darnly,  the  father 
of  James  VI.  The  concluding  stanza  is  addressed  to  the 
,  of  the  family  generally  : — 


1  Since  you  arc  come  of  royal  blood. 

And  kings  arc  arming  from  you. 
Sec  thai  with  greatest  real  and  love 

Those  virtues  you  pu 
Which  to  ttiosc  honour 

And  shall  without  al 
in  herald's  books  your  cu>i£n  HowrM 

And  countcr-fluwr'd  maintain." 


cd  your  house. 


Fmm  his  devise. — The  device,  from  the  French 
di~;ise,  is  the  emblem  on  a  shield,  or  the  ensign  armorial 
of  a  family.  Wc  have  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  term 
in  theTollowing  passages  quoted  inJohnson's/tor/A'mjry : — 


nd  their  Jt-.icrs  I 
Let  fraud  .upply  the  wan!  of  f  in  e  in  **r."—DtyJtm. 

"  llil»crma"s  h.irp.  ,/rricr  of  her  command. 
Anil  parent  of  her  nurib  shall  there  be  seen."— Prior. 

"  They  intend  lo  let  the  woild  see  what  parly  they  are  of,  by 
figures  and  design*  uyon  tliese  fans;  a*  the  knights  errant  used  to 
distinguish  lht::ii~c!vc»  by  Ji-.  i<  tt  o«  their  shields." — Addiicm. 

"}  Call  it  a  V/'A.v/.— The  diion,  from  the  French  die/on, 
is  an  iiiM/riptioii  having  a  lcicnce  to  the  annorial  l>eaiings, 
or  to  the  bearer's  name.  The  following  passage  containing 
an  illustration  of  the  use-  of  this  heraldic  term,  is  quoted  in 
Jaiiiieson's  Etymol^teal  Dictionary  of  the  Sottish  Lan- 
piage:— "  As  your  ann»  are  the  ever  green  holline  leaves, 
with  a  blow  ing  horn,  antMhis  diton  xireseit  -.ulnere  virtus, 
so  shall  this  your  munificence  suitahlye  bee,  ever-grceu 
and  fresh  to  all  ages  in  memory,  and  whyle  this  house 
snndcth."- -liuild's  Old Roman  Catholkk,  dedication,  p.  9. 
The  diton,  according  to  the  Diclioruiaire  de  7'rhvux,  is 
"1111  mot  notable,  nu  de  grand  sens  qu'on  met  en  de 
t.iblcaux  ;  on  iles  inscriptions,  tjui  tiennont  lieu  d'  ein- 
bleines,  ou  tie  devises. " 

Arte,  Marie. — This  stone,  or  a  siinihr  one,  is  still  in 
the  abbey,  at  Grcyabbcy,  over  the  remains  of  the  tablet 
erected  to  the  memory  of  sir  James  Montgomery. — .!/«>. 
.Votes  cj  colonel  F.  O.  Montgomery. 
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Thus  it  may  be  said  of  him,  Proles  sequitur  suum  patrtm,  in  these  brave  qualitys  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Another  gencrall  observation  (and  so  I  shall  omitt  the  rest)  is,  that  it  cannot  be  said  (with  any 
seeming  truth)  either  that  his  hue  Lordships  progenitors  or  himself,  or  his  descendants,  ever  im- 
ployd  any  coin  to  buy  imployments,  or  prcferrmcnt,  but  by  their  services,  and  at  expence  or  hazard 
of  their  blood  and  lives  they  obtained  the  like  favors,  which  they  had  of  their  respective  princes:  so 
they  may  say  as  they  have  found,  tandem  bom  causa  triumphal.  Furthermore  they  were  always  loyal 
to  the  crowne  and  never  tainted  or  stained  in  their  blood,"5  and  for  maintenance  of  this  honour,  I 
here  lay  aside  my  pen  and  throw  down  my  gantlet  to  answer  all  opposers  of  this  my  averment 

And  now  I  proceed  to  his  late  Lordships  heire  and  successor:"6  and  though  my  recitall  is  short 
of  his  merits,  yet  I  shall  be  much  briefer  in  what  I  shall  write  of  his  Lordship's  descendants,  not  re- 
peating but  touching  (as  shall  be  requisite)  the  mentions  I  have  interwoven  before:  because  I  have 
seen  but  few  records  of  their  Lordships  actions,  except  what  my  own  knowledge  can  afford,  or  is 
come  by  the  credible  reporte,  which  tnt-st  needs  be  litle,  for  I  was  in  my  grandfather  Stewarts  house 
till  I  was  sent  for  to  the  Ards,  a  heedless  boy  of  ten  years  and  si\  months  age  an.  164a;"?  kept  at 
School  till  harvest  1649;  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  army  chaced  me  into  Scotland,"8  and  then  out  of  it 
into  Holland,  when  I  came  an.  1652,  into  England,  and  so  returned  into  Ireland  an.  1653.  I  was 
kept  soliciting  for  my  birth  right  till  King  Charles  the  ad's  happy  restoration  May,  1660,  and  for 
eight  years  after  it,  imployd  in  my  proper  affaires;  mostly  abroad  not  at  all  resolving  (but  rather 
discouraged  for  want  of  papers)  till  anno  1697,  that  I  should  make  these  collections,  concerning  the 
Montgomery's  in  general,  or  of  the  family  of  Ardes,  and  others  of  thatsirname  in  Ireland,  or  to  write 
of  them  particularly. — But  the  gout  (I  thank  God  for  it,  and  for  my  health,  and  ability  which  had 
furnished  me  with  some  preparations)  hath  since  that  year  given  me  occasion  and  lcizure  to  scribble 
these  and  divers  other  sheets.'"' 

"?  Stahutt in  */W.— The  principal  consequences  of  an 
attainder,  attinttus.  '"stained,  '  a  re  forfeiture  of  red  and  per- 
sonal estate,  and  what  is  technically  called  the  corruption  of 
the  blood  of  the  offender.  Owing  to  this  corrupt  ton  of  blood, 
which  completely  in  law  stopped  up  the  course  of  descent,  it 
was  impossible  todcrivc  a  title  to  hinds,  either  from  theoifen- 
der  directly,  or  from  any  more  remote  ancestor  through 
him.  In  tin;  rcitjn  of  Charles  11.,  which  was  the  vaunted 
era  of  the  theoretical  perfection  of  our  public  law,  Male 
write' — "  If  the  son  of  a  p?rson  attaint  purchase  land, 
and  die  without  issue,  it  shall  n  >t  descend  to  his  uncle; 
for  the  attainder  of  his  father  corr :;.  <-d  the  VV-mri,  'vliereby 
t'u  bridft  is  bro!itn  i/n.w,"  ttljjk.tor.c  l;o!.'  •  th..t  connip- 
tion of  blood  involved  an  obstruction  of  ,/.'/  j'-rt.'tfs  by  or 
through  a  person  attainted,  even  to  the  r.vcirielh  genera- 
tion. S?e  Amos  on  the  Jiti-.;.'ish  Constitution,  pp.  212, 
21^.  The  pi  xctic.tl  injustice  thus  caused  by  the  doc'tine 
of  the  corruption  of  blood  in  punishing  the  offences  of  the 
guilty  by  the  heaviest  penalties  on  the  innocent,  has  been 


abolished,  but  not  very  long  ago.  It  is  removed  by 
the  }rd  and  4th  of  William  IV.,  cap.  106,  sec.  10, 
which  enacts  that  no  attainder  for  the  future  should  pre- 
vent drseent  from  being  traced  through  the  attainted  per- 
son, unicss  the  lauds  escheated  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1834. 

"5  Hart  and  sitrttssor, — This  heir  was  Hugh,  second 
viscount,  who  died  in  1642.  Unfortunately,  the  author's 
memoir  of  him,  extending  to  upwards  of  92  pages,  is  lo't. 
Sc?  p.  I,  infra, 

,;'  An.  1644.  — Seep.  2,  note  4,  supra. 

(7.-a,-:-t  me  itite  .\,i\"nt;d. — After  the  defeat  of  the 
royalist  troop;  in  Ulster  under  the  command  of  the  third 
viscount,  on  the  field  of  Utsn.tstr.iin,  near  Uisburn,  in  1649. 
the  au-'.o:  lied  with  his  father,  sir  James  Montgomery,  into 
Scotland. 

,i4  Divrs  oth'r  sfi.'t.'s. — It  thus  appears  that  the  Jfcit- 
Xomrry  Manuscripts  were  written  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  author's  life,  or  between  the  years  1 697  and  1 707. 
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chapter  x. 
THIRD    VISCOUNT  MONTGOMERY. 

NOW  return  to  write  of  the  3d  Yistt.  as  I  promised,  affectionately  and  without  faltery,' 
Mr.  Montgomery  (for  so  he  was  then  called)  on  the  1st  notice  of  thru  horrid  Irish  rebellion,* 
being  recalled  from  his  travels  beyond  our  narrow  seas,  came  thro'  England  and  kissed  K. 
Ch.  his  hand  at  Oxford/who  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the  palpita"  of  his  heart,  w"  was  plainly 


*  Without  flattery. — There  is  here  evidently  a  large 
gap  in  the  Manuscripts,  nnd  whatever  the  author  wrote  of 
the  second  viscount,  of  his  son  James,  or  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  has  been  lost.  The  present  chapter  commence? 
abruptly  with  the  memoirs  of  the  second  viscojnt's  eldest 
*on  Hugh,  who  became  thirtl  viscount,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  16+2. 

'  J/orrid  Irish  rebellion.  —This  was  the  great  Irish 
rebellion  which  commenced  in  L'Ktcr  on  (he  23rd  or 
October,  1641.  On  the  evening  of  (he  2ind.  sir  Fclitn 
O'Neill  surprised  and  pillaged  the  castle  of  Charlcmont, 
vji/ing  lord  Caulfcild  and  his  family,  together  with  the 
whole  gammon.  Immediately  afterwards,  on  the  same 
day,  he  took  possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Dun- 
gannon,  whilst  a  leader  under  him,  named  O'Quin,  sin- 
prised  the  castle  of  Mountjoy.  These  events  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
general  rising  in  Ulster  began,  and  were  Inmni  tin:  n.  \t 
day  pretty  generally  throughout  Down  and  Antrim.  As 
won  a*  the  alarming  new-,  reached  Lisburn.  lishop  Leslie 
addressed  the  following  hasty  note  to  the  second 
viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Ards,  which  was  written 
•bout  six  o'clock,  P.M.,  on  the  23rd  of  October  :— 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  my  very  Rood  I/ird,  Th'Hn.n,  Hugh), 
Lord  Yi-count  M(^i;t    : i . i c r*,- . 

"Rt.  irr>sotHA»LB-- There  it  newly  co.Te  into  lj<:  ?;irvy  a 
tmoper  pu-i,  who  attiires  us  (h:»t  tint  latt  night  l.harlemont ,  w  .is  l.ikcn 
and  DiinzanDOD,  by  Sir  t'hcltm  O'Neill,  wit  it  a  huge  tmiltitude  of 
loth  soldier*,  and  that  thi*  day  they  arc  aavam  vd  us  f.tr  A4*  '1  011- 
deraghee  Captain  St  John  lied,  hit  trumpeter  <!un,  a:id  a!!  tlie 
cxumtry  fleeing  before  thent.  I  pray  ycur  LooJ>hip  l:>  think  uf  vmc 
rrnrte  to  (x  taken  for  mating  head  agalntt  them,  and  let  my  l^ird 
dandeboy*  know  toe  much.  I  am  now  likewi-t  sendin);  pjst  10  my 
Iwrd  Chichester.  10c  in  great  haste,  1  commend  your  l»rd»hiji  to 
God*  trace,  and  rest  your  I-ordship's  affectionaie  tenant, 

"  Hi  .v.  IK  NtLNsis. 

"  Litnejarry,  :3rd  Oct  .  16,41. " 

This  note  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  following,  enclos. 
ing  letters,  from  other  parties  :— 

"TotheKight  Honourahle  ny  very  enod  l.ord.  the  t.ord  Viscount 
Montgomery  of  Ardes. 
"  Vow  LnrJ.thiu  00*  perceives  by  these  encloted  letter*  from  one 
Cany  to  Mr  Hill,  and  Mr  Mi  l  unto  me,  that  the  new*  winch  I 
tcr.t  mni  yuur  Lord»hip.  about  four  hour*  .120  are  too  true,  aril  a 
treat  deal  worte  than  I  then  understood.  f>r  the  New  ry  it  taken,  and 
«e  expect  then)  the  insurgent*1  here  this  night  or  lu-uorro«r,  and 
cannot  hold  out  long  without  help  from  thute  part*  which  your  l.ord- 


thip  command*,  toe  in  great  haste,  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bleu 

your  Lordship,  and  to  l>c  onr  deliverer, 

"  Vour  lordship'*  n.o.t  afTccuonilc  servant. 

"  Hew.  Duxeksis. 

"  Saturday,  at  ten  <>-rlock  at  ni„-bt  " 

This  note  is  endorsed  — "  kecd.  from  the  husype,  this 
Sunday  morning,  7   hours,    24th   Get.,    164 1.  For 
copies  of  the  f. .ii.;iiin^  notes,  now  printed  for  the  lirst  time, 
the   editor  is  indebted  lo  the  Rev.    Dr.  Macllwatne, 
Incumbent   of  S  .    (ioorge's    Uellasi.     In    less  than 
a  week  after  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  the 
insurgents  had  possession  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone, 
Monaghan,    lAingtmd,    Leitrim,    liimanagh,  Cavan, 
Donegal,    Derry.  und  nearly  all   Aimagh  and  Down. 
The  cli»(rict  of  Arrl-  was  the  only  portion  of  Down  which 
was  happily  free  from  pillage  and  massacre,  although  the 
inhabitants  there,  on  the  hrst  breaking  forth  of  the  re- 
bellion, hardly  hoped  to  escape  the  doom  of  oilier  places 
Refugees  from  other  di-tricts  of  Dow  n  and  also  from  the 
adjoining  counties  crowded  thither,  from  among  whom, 
the  second  viscount,  and  his  brother,  sir  lames  Mont- 
gomery of  ko-ctnount,  collected  a  considerable  force. 
The  following  extract,  containing  the  names  of  some 
of  the  principal  insurgent  leaders  in  Ulster  together  with 
an  account  of  their  first  movements  on  the  breaking  out  of 
ti.e  rv'.e'.'ion,  is  taken  from  O'MclSan'*  .l/.S'.  Journal  oj  the 
I'lin  t-i  i!'4r,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  viscount 
O'Ncilc  of  Shane's  Castle:  —  "The  chiefs  formed  a  plan  to 
kfize  upon  all  the  fortified  towns  and  strong  places  of  the 
Lng'iisli  and  Scotch  throughout  Inland  in  one  night.  The 
day  lixoi  was  F  riday,  licing  the  last  day  of  the  moon. 
.     .    .     Sir  I'elilll  O'Neill  was  eliosen  general  in  the 
province  of  I'Uer,  that  is  Mic  Turlough.  Mic  Henry 
Mic  Henry,  Mic  Shane.  M  •  0  Citinii,  M  ic  Henry,  Mic  Owne, 
Arc.    He  took  Charletnont  and  the  gov  ernor  of  the  town, 
Lord  Caulfcild,  and  all  who  were  there  from  him  down- 
wards.   Dungannon         takenyiinl  its  captain,  namely 
Parsons,  and  all  the  inhabitants  from  him  down,  bv  Ran- 
dal MicDomiell,  that  is  the  son  of  Ferdoragh,  'son  of 
Owen.  \e.,  and  by  Patrick  Modar  O" Donnelly.  The 
yreat  ganison  of  Mountjoy  was  seiitxl.  with  all  the  sol- 
diers, by  captain  Turloiigh  Gruama  O'nuin  ;  and  Lord 
Catilfcild's  castle  in  Ballvodonnelly  was  uken  by  Patrick 
Moder  O'Donuellv.    The  manor-house  of  Moneymore, 
that  w  Sir  John  Clotworthy'i  town,  was  seized  on  by  the 
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discernahle  at  the  incision  which  w.is  made  in  his  side  ;J  Sir,  said  the  K.,  I  wish  I  could  perceive  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  my  nobilities  hearts  as  I  have  seen  your  heart ;  to  which  this  Mr.  Montgomery 
readily  replied,  I  assure  your  majesty,  before  God  here  present  and  this  company,  it  shall  never  en- 
tertain any  thought  against  your  concerns ;  but  be  always  full  of  dutiful  affection  and  steadfast  re- 


1 


governor  Cormae  O'Hagnn ;  and  Mr.  Fuislrr's  town, 
in  killetcr,  thai  is  P.'db  scullion,  was  taken  by  Felim 
Cruama  O'Neill  son  of  hclim  Italhh.  The  garrison  of 
Liscallaghan  w  as  taken  by  .  .  .  son  of  1  >onne!l  son 
of  Shane  na  Mnllarht,  and  by  .  .  .  and  the  I-.npli -.h 
soldier*  who  were  in  it  were  captured.  The  strong  gar- 
rison town  of  Trandragec  was  taken  bv  Patrick  Og 
O'Hanlon,  and  he  was  killer!  himself  the  same  Jay. 
The  Newry  was  seized  by  Con  Magentas,  that  is,  the  son 
of  Lord  Iveagh,  ami  also  the  great  castle.  Dnndalk  was 
taken  by  the  lieutenant-general  Brian,  son  of  Htigli  Boy 
O'Ncil,  son  of  Turlough,  son  of  Henry  na  Cartan,  and  by  the 
Clan  of  Hugh  (Clannal>oy).  24th.  —On  Sunday  was  taken 
Desert- Martin,  and  the  manor-house  of  Magherafelt  by  the 
governor,  Cormae  OT  lagan.  26th. — Armagh  was  seized  by 
the  general,  i.e.,  sir  Felim.  There  were  a  great  many 
English  in  the  Great  Church,  and  plenty  of  provisions 
with  them.  They  could  have  defended  themselves,  but 
they  surrendered.'  The  Journal  from  w  hich  the  foregoing 
is  an  extract,  was  written  by  O'Mcllan  of  Brantry  Friary,  a 
religious  house  situated  in  the  townland  of  Got  t-taml<i^it- 
na-muck,  now  0>»/,  lying  on  the  south-east  of  the  barony  of 
Dunganuon,  county  of  Tyrone.  The  copy  of  this  curious 
■worktowhich  the  editor  had  access  belongs  to  J.  W.  1 1  anna, 
esq.,  who  transcril>cd  it  from  one  lent  to  him  by  the  late 
Dr.  Petrie  of  Dublin,  and  which  had  been  translated  from 
the  Irish  original  in  the  late  viscount  O'Neill's  possession, 
by  Robert  Mac  Adam,  esq.,  of  Belfast.  The  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  issued  a  declaration  detailing  the  causa  which 
had  compelled  them  to  revolt.  Of  these  causes  eighteen 
in  number,  the  following  may  lie  particularly  men- 
tioned— "I.  It  was  plotted  and  resolved  by  the  Puritans 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  extinguish  quite  the 
Catholick  religion,  and  the  professors  and  maintained 
thereof,  out  of  all  those  kingdoms,  and  to  put  all  Catholicks 
of  this  realm  to  the  sword,  that  would  not  conform  them- 
selves to  the  Protestant  religion.  4.  The  subjects  of  Ireland, 
especially  the  Irish,  were  thrust  out  forceably  from  their  an- 
cient possessions,  against  law,  without  colour  or  riglit;  and 
could  not  have  proprietary  or  security  in  their  estates,  goods, 
or  other  rights,  but  were  w  holly  subject  to  an  arbitrary  pow  er 
and  tyrannical  government,  these  forty  years  past,  without 
hope  of  relief  or  redress.  10,  All  their  heavy  and  insuffcr- 
abl  le  pressures  prosecuted  and  laboured  by  the  natives  of  this 
kingdom,  with  much  suit,  expenee",  and  importunity,  both 
in  parliament  here,  and  in  England  before  his  majesty,  to 
be  redressed,  yet  could  never  lie  brought  to  any  happy 
conclusion,  or  as  much  as  hope  of  contentment,  but 
always  eluded  with  delays.  17.  All  the  natives  in  the 
English  plantations  of  this  realm  were  disarmed  by  pro- 
clamation, and  the  Protestant  planters  armed,  and  tied  by 
the  conditions  of  their  plantations,  to  have  amis,  and  to 
keep  certain  numbers  of  horse  and  foot  continually  upon 
their  lands,  by  which  advantage  many  thousands  of  the 
natives  were  expulsed  out  of  their  possessions,  and  as  many 
hanged  by  martial  law,  without  cause,  and  against  the 
Jaws  of  this  realm  j  and  many  of  them  otherw  ise  destroyed, 


and  made  away,  by  sinister  mean*  and  practices."— 
Dtsideriitii  Curiam  llibernUti,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  78,  80,  Si. 

1  Made  in  his  side. — This  curious  case  was,  no  doubt, 
mentioned  more  particularly  in  the  Memoir  of  the  second 
viscount,  which  has  been  lo>t.  It  fortunately  came  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Harvey's  notice,  who  de- 
scrilics  it  as  follows  : — "  A  young  nobleman,  eldest  son 
of  the  Viscount  Montgomery,  when  a  child,  had  a  severe 
fall,  attended  with  Initiate  of  the  left  side.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  suppurating  abscess,  which  went  on 
discharging  abuixlantly  for  a  long  time  from  an  immense 
gap  in  his  side  ;  this  I  had  from  himself  and  other  credible 
persons  who  were  witnesses,  between  the  18J1  and  19th 
years  of  his  age,  this  voung  nobleman,  having  travelled 
through  France  and  ftaly,  came  to  London,  having  at 
this  time  a  very  large  open  cavity  in  his  side,  through 
which  the  lungs,  as  it  was  txlievcd,  coutd  both  be  seen 
and  touched.  When  this  circumstance  was  told  as  some- 
thing miraculous  to  his  serene  majesty,  King  Charles,  he 
straightway  sent  me  to  wait  on  the  young  man,  that  I 
might  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case.  And  what  did 
I  find  ?  A  young  man,  well  grown,  of  good  complexion, 
and  apparently  possessed  of  an  excellent  constitution,  so  that 
1  thought  the  whole  story  must  lx-  a  fable.  Having  saluted 
him  according  to  custom,  however,  and  informed  him  of 
the  king's  express  desire  that  1  should  wait  upon  him,  he 
immediately  showed  me  everything,  and  laid  open  his  left 
side  for  my  inspection,  by  removing  a  plate  which  he 
wore  there  by  way  of  defence  against  accidental  blows 
and  other  injuries.  1  found  a  large  open  space  in  the 
chest,  into  which  I  could  readily  introduce  three  of  my 
fingers  and  my  thumb  ;  which  done  I  straightway  per- 
ceived a  certain  protuberant  fleshy  part,  affected  with  an 
alternating  extrusive  and  intiusive  movement ;  this  part  I 
touched  gently.  Ama/cd  with  the  novelty  of  such  a  state, 
I  examined  everything  again  and  again,  and  when  I  had 
satisfied  myself,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of  old  and  ex- 
tensive ulcer,  tjeyond  the  reach  of  art,  but  brought  by  a 
miracle  to  a  kind  of  cure,  the  interior  being  invested  by  a 
membrane,  and  the  edges  protected  by  a  tough  skin. 
But  the  fleshy  part  (which  I,  at  first  sight,  took  for  a 
mass  of  granulations,  and  others  had  always  regarded  as 
a  portion  of  the  lung.)  from  its  pulsating  motions,  and  the 
rhythm  they  observed  with  the  pulse— when  the  fingers 
of  one  of  my  hands  were  applied  to  it,  those  of  the  other 
to  the  artery  at  the  wrist— as  well  as  from  their  discordance 
with  the  respiratory  movements,  1  saw  was  no  portion  of 
the  lung  1  was  handling,  but  the  apex  of  the  heart !  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  fungous  flesh  by  way  of  external 
defence,  as  commonly  happens  in  old  foul  ulcers.  The 
servant  of  this  young  man  was  in  the  habit  daily  of 
cleansing  the  cavity  from  its  accumulated  sordes  by  means 
of  injections  of  tepid  water;  after  which  the  plate  was 
applied,  and  with  this  in  its  place,  the  young  man  felt 
adequate  to  any  exercise  or  expedition,  ami,  in  short,  he 
led  a  pleasant  life  in  perfect  safety.  Instead  of  a  verbal 
answer,  therefore,  I  carried  the  young  man  himself  to  the 
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solution  to  serve  your  Majesty.  He  stayd  a  few  clays  at  Court,  and  the  King  had  him  in  particular 
favour,  and  here  (I  believe)  was  laid  that  unshaken  foundation  of  loyalty  whereon  all  his  succeeding 
actions  were  built.  He  had  leave  to  return  to  his  father,  who  had  wrote  to  hasten  him  home,  be- 
cause he  feared  his  drowsy  distemper  worn!  grow  too  fast  upon  him/  wh  perhaps  was  told  to  the 
King.  Now,  whether  it  was  at  this  time,  that  the  King  gave  our  Master  Montgomery  his  promise 
he  shoud  succeed  in  his  father's  commands  I  know  not,  but  it  is  likely  it  was  so ;  because  Dr  Max- 
well (who  had  made  the  orifice  in  his  side  when  a  boy  at  school,  and  prescribed  the  lotion  for  it) 
was  then  and  there  attending  the  K.  as  his  phisician,  and  might  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  s4  L** 
constitution  and  habit  of  body,  likely  to  remove  him,  for  this  Dr.  had  been  divers  years  a  pensionary 
phisician  to  that  and  the  first  Lord,  and  1  have  named  him,  joined  with  another  in  that  quality,  at  the 
fnneral  hereinbefore  described  ;5  he  was  glad  tomeet  with  Mr  Montgomery,  of  the  Ardcs,  his  quondam 
patient  (as  is  lately  said)  now  in  good  plight  of  strength  and  health.  The  same  Mr.  Montgomery 
came  home  before  Ao.  1642  (as  I  think,)  and,  no  doubt,  was  welcomed  by  all,  and  soon  afterw*'  was 
more  endeared  to  this  country  by  the  signal  proofs  of  his  valor  (in  the  quality  of  a  volunteer  against 
the  rebels)  to  his  parents'  great  joy  and  fear  of  his  person.  This  Mr.  Montgomery  came  accom- 
plished in  the  French  tongue,  dancing,  fencing,  touching  the  lute,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  other 
academy  improvements;  yet  he  laid  aside  all  courtly  recreations,  and  betook  himself  to  fortification 
and  other  martial  arts,  w*  (with  other  parts  of  the  mathematicks)  he  had  learned  abroad ;  he  now 
using  no  rausick  (except  in  the  church  and  in  house  devotions)  but  only  the  drum  and  trumpet  and 
bagpipe  among  the  soldiers,  in  w  hich  he  delighted,  for  he  was  comformist  to  the  adage,  Dulce  bellum 
inexpertis.6  It  cou'd  not  be  long  after  his  father's  death,  that  his  Lor  assumed  the  command  of  the 
regm"  and  troop  (those  dangerous  times  not  admitting  any  interim  from  action) ;  but  whether  the 


king,  that  his  majesty  might,  with  his  own  eye*,  l>cliold 
this  wonderful  case;  that,  in  .1  man  alive  and  well,  he 
might,  without  detriment  to  the  individual,  observe  the 
movement  of  the  heart,  and  with  hi>  proper  hand  even 
touch  the  ventricles,  as  they  contracted  And  hi*  most 
excellent  majesty,  as  well  as  mw-!f,  acknowledged  that 
the  heart  was  without  the  sense  of  touch;  for  the  youth 
ntTer  knew  when  wc  touched  his  heart,  except  by  the 
»ight  or  the  sensation  he  had  through  the  external  integu- 
ment We  also  particularly  observed  the  movements  of 
the  heart,  viz.,  that  in  the  diastole  it  was  retracted  and 
withdrawn;  whilst  in  the  systole  it  emerged  protruded; 
and  the  systole  of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  moment  1  lie 
piastole  or  pulse  in  the  wrist  wa*  perceived  ;  10  conclude, 
the  heart  struck  the  walls  of  the  the-t,  and  Ivec.imc  promi- 
nent at  the  time  it  bounded  upwards  ami  underwent  ton- 
traction  on  itself."— Harvey's  Herts,  Sy.Un/nim  .W/Wv, 
pp.  382  4. 

4  G'nw  too  /,n/  uf  on  him. — The  second  vi -count  died 
roddenty  on  the  151I1  of  November.  K-a,;—  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  ape.  In  1637,  the  year  after  his  father's 
death,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rcMlion  in  the  following 
year,  he  receive" I  a  commission  from  the  lri-.li  govern- 
ment, and  soon  afterwards  from  the  king,  to  l*r  colonel  of 
IODO  foot  and  five  troops  of  horse,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  raised,  equipped,  and  for  one  year  supported  at 
•a  expense  of  /£iooa    With  these  forces  he  joined  col. 


Chichester  at  Lisburn,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  and 
successful  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  eldest  son,  Hugh,  succeeded  him.  His 
second  son  Henry  died  young;  his  third  son  James  was 
bom  at  Dunskcy,  in  1639,  and  died  at  Koscinount  in 
1689,  The  second  viscount's  only  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  her  cousin,  William  Montgomery,  author  of  the 
Aioulsymrrr  Miinuicripis. 

*  Htrftnivjart  Jturibed. — Seep.  140,  svpra. 

*  Dultt  Mlum  itttxptrtis. —  The  following  letter,  written 
by  the  third  viscount,  about  three  weeks  after  his  father's 
drath,  reveals  prolwibly  the  first  of  the  many  difficulties  in 
which  the  writer  was  from  time  to  time,  involved.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  sixth  earl  of  Lglinton,  who  always  con- 
tinued to  be  the  kind  counsellor  and  efficient  friend  of 
the  Arris  family: — 

"  Right  hosokam.e  and  mv  VK»m  coon  i.oko—  I  am  extreme 
snrric  t.f  [he  occauoune  1  have  10  trouble  your  lordship,  yet  the  as- 
surance I  have  of  your  lordships  nnhilt  favovens  nukes  me  boJde  to 
ac-uciil  Y""  with  cvcrie  thii>g  conccarnis  mee  ;  txeaui  from  your 
lordship  <  nUe  I  expecte  soverane  remedies.  1  doubt  not  but  the 
gciicr.ill,  lo  whom  lam  intimity  obliged  according  to  the  ungrate 
information  of  my  cousin.  Itally  Craboy,  of  whome  1  wold  not  have 
c£t*n.'tcd  any  «ucl)  ihing,  hath  infc-oued  your  lordship  of  the  bussy- 
ncs*  winch  may  be  hatu  induced  you  to  conceive  some  harsh  opinion 
of  me.  Wherefore.  I  unreal  your  lordship  not  on  lie  to  pervade 
your  vclfe  of  the  conlraric,  ixil  also  the  (jcnncrall  ;  and  intrcutc  him 
not  to  proceidc  in  that  ^nsvynes  c<  oLcming  the  troupes  of  hoftc.  ac- 
c-  r  ling  in  my  cousins  rclatiouii  ;  (or  1  shull  cuticr  make  it  a[>peare 
to  my  gricffof  my  confines  itiivcarage  thai  he  hath  exlreamlie 
wroojed  me,  and  neglected  bn  owne  duet),  else  lei  not  my  name  be 
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same  was  resigned  to  him  anil  confirmation  gotten  P°  his  Majesty  (as  I  think  is  most  probable)  or 
whether  the  \A  Leicester'  (I  think  his  name  was  so)  whom  both  K.  and  Parliament  appointed  to  be 
General  of  the  British  army,  renewed  the  commission  to  his  Lo'\  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  may  avow  that 
it  was  his  Lop''  due  to  have  the  command,  because  his  father  raised  and  many  months  maintained  his 
own  troop  of  horse  and  regm*  of  foot  in  Newtown  and  Donaghadee  parishes,  and  in  and  about  Comer 
town,  by  laying  out  his  own  money  and  engaging  his  credit,  and  by  help  of  his  tenants,  whom  he 
gave  allowance  in  rent  for  it,  and  by  the  preys  of  cows  w"  he  took  from  the  enemy.8  I  presume  his 
late  Lop  had  a  certificate  (fm  the  \?  Chichester?  and  J.  Conway/0  cvo,  to  whom  the  I,**  Justices  referred 


in*-ryl>ed  among*  t!ieie  of  Csvileiri*.    S>  earnei-itie  J«yrei:i?  the 

continuance  of  ymir  li,rJs:iij>is  f.iv.uns.  I  test,        lord,  y..nr  I ■  :J- 

itupi^  ma*t  liumMe  serv-int  and  outone, 

*'  Newtowrte,  ttic  i.l^i  I  )c<:<:  iV  >cr,  I'  is  "  M'!M'.'iv:rj.]:: 

"  I  intreate  your  lurJsHiii  that  ttio  letter  (•->  i-iy  \::ric  m.«y  te 

galten  tent  to  bim  with  aU  possible  dti-se.ice.ar.d  eke  U-s!  vjfne  can  be. 
"  For  the  h^ht  honnra^c  and  bo  vene  gu->J  l.ird,  my  lord  the 

Eaile  of  tgUnmwnc.  —  The«  prcient." 

Frascr's  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  239.  The  " Bally  Cra'  r.y" 
of  this  letter  wai  lieu.  col.  John  Montgomery  of  Black- 
house  in  Largs,  and  of  Creboy  or  Craigluiy,  in  t lie  parish 
of  Donaghadcc.  The  third  viscount  Mnn'^:  amery  her.' 
calls  him  cousin.  because  their  gran  liii'i:!n  is.  Kliz-ilvih 
anil  Christian  Shaw,  were  sisters,  lheu  grandfathers, 
the  fir>t  viscount,  ami  Patrick  Monigomeiy  of  Creboy, 
were  not  cousins,  but  br>  ithci  s. in-law.  l  a  ur  I  Memo- 
rials, vol.  i.,  p.  259.1  errs  supposing  this  letter  la 
to  have  been  written  by  the  j<cciiJ  ; inoutit.  It  must  time 
been  written  by  the  third  viscount  at  least  three  weeks 
nfter  his  father's  death. 

?  Lvrd  Leicester .  This  was  RoK-rt  Sidtiev,  carl  of 
Leicester,  nephew  of  v.ir  Philip  and  grand  sun  of  -At  Henry 
Sidney,  lie  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  general  of  the  British  forces  in  this  country,  by  patent 
dated  14th  June,  1  f -4. » .  but  "ii»  comtnissiou  was  withdrawn, 
when  he  had  reached  Chester,  on  hi-  way  to  Ireland,  the 
king  declaring  that  Sidney  en/iyed  his  royal  confidence,  but 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  then  required  the  appoint- 
ment  ofan  Irish  peer.  Leicester  having  gi  tie  from  t  ;i<  -t  r 
to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  for  a  tunc  with  the  king, 
was  reported  to  the  Parliament  as  a  riciititpicnt  and 
papist,  and  his  estates,  in  consequence,  were  about  to  Ik 
K*'jue>teied.  His  countess,  I'.lt/alntll  I  rum,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Itridgcwatcr,  h.njtg  cxpUim.-d  the  civum- 
stances  of  his  going  to  Oxford,  in  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  parliament,  through  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, his  estate*,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  See  l,<tt,  is  <iu>!  M  .kohh.'j  of 
Stt!te,  edncd  by  Collins,  vol.  i.,  pp.  130.  176. 

*  7ivt  from  the  <n<niy. — This  "prey  of  cows"  was 
obtained  in  a  raid  aguiist  the  Irish,  commenced  on  the 
2Sth  of  April,  1642,  and  conducted  principally  by  a  party 
of  1600  Scottish  soldicis  under  the  command  of  general 
Robert  Monro,  assisted  by  Lister  forces  commanded  by 
lords  Conwav,  Anls,  Clnnelsov,  t  ir.mtii-on,  and  Chi- 
chester, "in  all,"  says  Monro,  in  a  despatch  to  general 
Leslie,  "about  3400  in  two  divisions.'"  This  toiee 
marched  as  far  a>  Newry,  sweeping  all  opposing  in  .utjeiits 
before  it,  and  returning  to  Carriekfcrgiis  through  Lccde 
and  Kinelearty.  with  a  large  amount  of  spoil,  among 
which  was  a  multitude  of  cattle.  As  many  as  four 
thousand  cows  were  taken  from  the  territories  of  M  agents 


ar.d  Macartan,  but  when  the  .soldiers  came  Id  divide  the 
booty,  on  their  return,  on  the  12th  of  May.  the  LngUih 
chaigc  1  the  Scots  with  having  stolen  and  appropriated  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cattle,  during  the  march.  In  » 
curious  mid  valuable  account  of  this  expedition,  written 
by  one  Po^er  Pike,  an  Lnglishman,  the  writer  has  tit 
following  bitter  reflection  on  this  affair :  — "The  next 
day,  when  the  cows  were  to  l>c  divided,  many  of  tbero 
were  stolen  away  into  the  Arris  and  Clandeboys  the  list 
night,  and  the  good*  su  sneakt  away  by  the  Scots  that 
the  i.n.;Ii<h  troopes  got  just  nothing,  and  the  English 
lootc  very  little,  which  gave  them  too  ju>t  a  cause  to 
tttutany,  in  so  much  as  )  think  it  will  lie  hard  to  get  thera 
out  to  riareli  with  the  Scots  againc,  who  will  have  bjth 
the  credit  and  profit  of  whatsoever  is  done  or  baJ."  Tbe 
leader  may  see  Pike's  Letter  reprinted  entire,  with 
illustrative  passages  from  Monro's  DttfaUhes  ami  major 
Tm  .ier's  M.frii'irs,  in  the  f'/s.'er  ycum.il  ef  AnkatU^, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  77-S7.  The  "prey.,  of  cows'*  mentioned  in 
the  text  had  l  ecll  cv  id<  :il!y  detached  fiotn  the  vast  herd 
•ibove  mentioned.  Pike  was  u...!er  the  impress-ton  that 
w  hilst  the  Scots  "sneakt  away"  with  the  i'iW/t  lhcmo>tof 
the  cows  found  their  way  into  the  Ardes  and  Clandcboye. 

"  /■.»;/  ...'(••-. — T'lis  was  1  Id  ward  Chichester,  «lw 

inheritcrl  the  estates  of  his  brother,  sir  Arthur.  The 
title,  which  became  extinct  011  the  death  of  the  latter,  wa> 
revived  in  favour  of  sir  Edward,  who  was  gianted  the 
additional  title  of  viscount  Chichester  of  Carrickfergus. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  aLo  as  governor  of  Carrkk- 
fc  rgiis,  guvett.or  ui  Cuiniorr,  admiral  of  Lough  Ncagh, 
and  metnlier  of  tin-  Priv  y '  ouncil.  I  ord  Chichester  died  in 
lt'.(5,  and  was  buried  in  1  gg  sford  Church,  I'evun,  beside 
Iris  tu-t  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  sir  Jolui  Coplotonc  of 
Lggesford.  On  his  monunuiu,  prepared  by  htmscll,  bat 
completed  by  his  ion,  is  this  inscription  : — 

In  Mcmiirv 
uf  Kdw.inl.    I.nrtl  V 
.-1111I  Anne,  hi,  K:i"t.  and  in  iiui.v 

lile  .i>.^i>iiuleili>,iicul  uf  itic  |it>i)d  pr.svi- 

drjnrjL-  ul  it,..!  in  .iiK-Ar.rmfi  lii^ir  IC'Usi. 

Fameit  Arthur.  Ireland's  .irc.ul  in  arm,;  in  p«ac« 

Her  mt'l.ir  -cuai- ,  lt-.!a-t  •  h 
E>S:uJ  and  Ai.ne.  ' •  I  j. nr.  tccnt  '.icivase 

( i(  l.nals  ^iiil  In      -  N  tMUMiil  was  ^railed  on. 
N<  \t  Aittinr.  .11  Csi's  cause  arid  tiu^  s,  utakcd  all. 
An  I  bad  Ili's  Iv.-M.ur,  added  I'  a.e,  d. 

The  !ast  ri;:iiicd  Arthur  was  Kdwatd's  eldest  son.  and  be- 
came lir.t  ca.rl  of  IViueg  .l  111  1047.  He  is  frtsqucntly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  civil  and  military  atfeirs 
of  t'lsier.  from  |U>|  to  1074,  the  year  of  his  death.— 
Lodge,  Peerage,  cd.  by  Archdad,  v  ol.  i.,  pp.  $2%  JJO,  333. 

'  y.  Comcoy .—  \\'c  can  find  no  J.  Cvtuvr  tn  l  ister  at 
the  time  referred  to  in  the  text    Sir  Fulk'  Conwav,  the 
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the  examination  and  report  of  his  Lo5"''  petition,  concerning  his  expenses  for  the  publick,  that  for 
the  levying,  arming,  and  subsisting  his  regmL  and  troop  the  first  year,  it  cost  his  Lop  above  j£iooo 
(for  Sir  J.  Montgomery  had  the  like  certificate  for  himself,)  and  that  those  sums  were  due  unto  them 
from  the  K.  and  kingdom,  the  preservation  of  this  part  of  the  country  depending  on  such  supplies 
and  actions;11  and  likewise  his  Lo"  deserved  that  honor  and  command  because  he  had  run  many 
hazards  of  his  life,  to  be  an  example  and  encouragement  to  his  followers  and  others  of  the  nobility 


founder  of  the  family  in  Ulster  bearing  this  surname-,  died 
in  1624,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edward,  who 
was  then  50  years  of  age.  The  latter  had  been  flighted 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  the  year  1596,  at  Cadi*,  where  he 
was  in  command  of  an  infantry  regiment.  The  same  year 
in  which  he  succeeded  to  his  brother's  vast  estate,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
created  baron  Conway  ol  Kagly,  in  Warwickshire.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  created,  by  Charles  I.,  viscount 
Conway  of  Conway  Castle,  in  Wales.    Although  twice 

rotated  to  the  office  of  secretary,  lames  1.  u  cd  to  say 
him  that  he  could  •'neither  read  nor  write,"  and 
Clarendon  wrote  of  him  that  he  had  performed  the  duties 
of  that  high  trust  "  with  notable  insufficiency."  He  died 
in  1630,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named 
Edward,  the  second  viscount,  who  died  in  K'55-  The 
ion  o:  the  latter,  also  Edward,  was  created  carl  of 
Conway  in  1679,  and  died  in  1683.  See  hujutsit^ns,  An- 
trim, no.  7  Jac.  I.;  nos.  1  and  Car  1.;  no.  2  Car.  11.; 
AVxitsJvn  Pdfrrs,  pp.  i£r*  1 85,  w.'fto.  Probably  j.  C  onway 
mentioned  in  thf:  text  is  a  misprint  for  //.  Conway,  a  well- 
known  gentleman  in  Ulster  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
author.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  following  pn--:n;e  of 
O'Meltan's  Journal  0/  the  Irish  li'ars  of  1641  :•  "Sir 
Felim.  made  an  expedition  to  Ilellaghv.  He  s^ni  a  mes- 
*?ng<r  to  demand  the  town  from  Mr.  Conway,  but  he  re-  , 
fused  to  capitulate.  The  town  was  then  entirely  burnt, 
together  with  the  hagyards.  The  master  at  length  sur 
rendered,  on  condition  of  being  sent  safe  across  the  I'.mii  to 
Massareene.  Then  were  burnt  the  manor  hou-e  of  iicllaghy, 
and  the  town  of  sir  William  Nugent,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  manor  house  of  Magherafelt."  Mr.  Conway,  mentioned 
in^he  above  passageof  U'McWaris  Journal,  wis  Henry*  on- 
way.  The  tollowinjj  account  of  this  transaction  is  given 
by  the  late  Charles  H.  O'Neill,  e«i.,  in  his  I'a|>?rs  on  the 
O'Neills  of  Clanmboy,  from  the  A/.S.  /).;\-uti->i  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Anthony  of  Bellaghy,  dated  nth  Jun\  U.\2. 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Mr.  Anthony  staled 
that,  ''on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  16.11,  the  in- 
habitant, of  Bellaghy  rose  in  arms  for  the!  1'  own  defence,  by 
the  persuasion  of  Henry  Conway,  es.'j.,  who  lived  in  (he 
castle.  The  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  c;!stte,  and  several 
of  Magherafelt  likewise.  Henry  Cumv.'.y  obliged  all 
these  to  Like  the  oath  of  allegiance.  That  Conway  was 
paying  a  double  game,  for,  while  he  appeared  resolved  in 
'■•i»e  preparations,  he  carried  on  secretly  a  correspondence 
with  Anthony  O'Midlan  and  the  0'H.;g;in„  all  of  whom 
were  rebels.  The  object  was  that  he,  Conway,  might  be 
permitted  to  carry  off  certain  valuable,  without  molesta- 
tion, if  he  would  deliver  up  the  castle.  A  parley  was 
held,  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson  acting  for  the  besieged,  and 
O  l  lagan  and  sir  Felim  O'Neill  for  the  rebel*,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  on  condition  of 


marching  out  with  liberty  and  goods,  but  that,  as  soon  M 
Conway  had  got  off  with  his  trunk.,  the  rest  were  plun- 
dered, and  the  town  and  castle  burned." 

"  Subfiles  and  actions.  —  The  following  letters,  written 
by  the  third  viscount  Montgomery,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rcl>elIio!i,  when  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age.  have  never  been  printed,  and  are  very  curious 
ami  interesting  illustrations  of  the  text.  The  originals  are 
preserved  among  the  (  arte  .l/.S.S'.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford 

•'  Right  hmnplk  ash  my  vfkt  gociB  L<sri>  — Upon  the  breaking 
up  i<f  K<...cih  .;i  and  releasing  of  advenisvemcnt  from  the  bishop 
of  II  >wn-\  Captain  Chichester,  Mr.  Arthur  Hill, and  other.,  that  the 
'town  ol  Lisnc^arvy  was  threatened  to  tic  pillaged  and  I  urnt  V-v  the 
Kehdl*.  whoe  oad  re-  <>iTcd,  thai  lieine  dooe,  to  have  matched"  for- 
ward in  Ileitis!  ami  C u  ri^fr  r^ns,  1  drew  the  country  together  an  d 
lliar;:!;td  up  U'w.irds  Ll>or.;,irsy  for  v.curmg  of  that  place,  which  U 
a  mayne  passage  both  to  tin-  County  of  Anlrym  and  lo  the  County 
of  I  >.  >.s  tie,  where  a<««  r  inccttiii'  with  l  i.'i  ini  Cdkhotcr,  Sir  Arthur 
Tyrm-hame  and  Sir  Thomas  L<  tea,,  and  having  received  the  Lord* 
Justin:*'  Commissioner,  it  was  thought  lilt  t'l-H  a  g.lrruoiic  should 
tc  established  there  and  the  like  at  sane  other  place.  Soon  after 
U>ih  ;nv  lir>.iher  s;r  Jaaie;  mi  1  myself  n-tunied  home  to  take  order 
for  securing  the  best  we  rou.d  i'ic  rest  of  the  Countrey,  lince  which 
tyiiK-  we  Live  been  in  perpetuill  .ictior.e  vnraclyraes  in  one  parte  of 
the  l  ou.uy  and  sometnucs  m  another,  ar.d  have  kept  a  forle  at  our 
on'iii'  clrar.rcs,  three  or  four  hundred  h.of.-  and  two  or  three  troupet 
of  lli»f  ;,  i'<  -  i't-s  ttii-  di.iwir^  t.i^ctl-'. r  oh ym  .  ol  i.-ir  \,  lr  1-.*  ts'nantry. 
My  I.  'ol,  it  wc  had  not  lieeti  tlmi  Imp!  .yc-d  I  wcutd  not  have  sue 
far  in  tr.ccn  hivmII  .»  not  to  have  acquenied  the  l,-<rd%  Justices  or 
your  I  .ordship  «  ,th  the  est  ue  of  those  parts  and  our  wants,  which 
wrre  w-.-il  seen  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucas  whoc  I  do  assure  myself  has 
made  a  true  relatione  to  the  Lords  JustKcs  in  what  state  we  are  in, 
which  made  me  cnoh  lc-nt  that  their  l^mtshit,*  would  have  long  be- 
fore th».  saippltv d  os  with  Armc*  anil  amnuinttinriv  Rut  peiccaving 
th  st  no  armes  is  ciunetri^  here  to  i.s.  and  having  reccaved  Hi»  Ma- 
jestio-*  Connii.siouc  tv  iti  for  myself  and  my  Brother  we  have  thought 
tilt  to  ae<|o~iii  my  Lords  the  Justices,  said  Male  in  what  else  we 
staTid  ticre.  whnrli  is  for  ihr  prcMriit  more  d.u»gcrou4  nor  ever  it  waa 
by  the  iii.if"uinc  of  Sir  I'ticloriy  it  Neall.  who  has  now  joined  with 
Sir  Con  Maitenis  and  the  re.i  of  the  Natives  in  thti  County,  and 
b'seu  i  -j  have  sent  by  t.'n«  ci-ntlenian  the  copy,  etc.,  of  our  Commis- 
si mc.  I.nth  toit.e  l.itds  Justn.es.  and  to  your  Lordship  from  wSoia 
e.vfKvt  pre-ent  supplyes  lo  ;ie  sent  to  lis  i>y  tin*  bearer  Mr.  Johne 
( J.ilhrjith.  liotli  of  moneys,  arin'.s  and  .v.ntiiunuion,  In  ^ine  reas^m- 
a:.!  -  pr.ipoitivne  according  to  the  cluarjcs  we  have.  My  Lord,  (htf 
(i.n  tl  ;n..»n  is  able  lo  give  your  Lordship  ,x  f,i!|  relation  of  the  stale  of 
t  iii  l  ovntrtv  and  in  what  case  we  ue  nur>clvev  I  dare  bouldly  say 
it  nolo  your  Lordship  ttiat  the  charges  we  have  tmherto  hiome.  lemg 
upon  ii.Lh  a  Middcist,  has  *oe  exhausted  us  that  we  are  no  longer 
»'>!«  to  in  dure  it.  Ite<id«  tli.it  there  i»  no  r>:r.t  to  be  h-.d  now  from 
oar  tie  mi 'i:  at  this  ty:ne  Your  I  .nrdship  liai  alwisc  UtCU  my  most 
No  ie  ti.end.  an.)  now  my  Itrtther  a:i  1  I  'nth  must  rely  upon  your 
favour  to  us,  lleing  hopefu  l  l.iat  your  I.ord<l)ip  will  earnestly  move 
that  this  hearer  may  'jc  despatched  with  supply  unto  IIS  as  is  desired. 
Whit  further  to:ir.--rr*  nie  or  my  limthc-r  I  shall  in-reat  your  Lord- 
ship to  ree-rive  it  fr-m  this  gentleman  In  «a>«itc  I  .!•>  repose  al>w- 
lute  iru:t.  And  s...,.-.  ;i..  ,utai;  ro>  self  of  the  the  C.immu  luce  of  your 
L  'ld.lups  f.iv  air  to  liim  who-:  soil!  ever  he  knowen  for — Your  Lord- 
ship's most  aft'ectuinate  sad  liuaihlc  servant, 

'*  M^OKTCOMCRIC. 

"  \evrtone  the  5th  of  deer,  if.41,  ' 

"  f  or  ttic  Right  honlile  and  very  good  I-ord  my  Lord,  the  Erie 
of  Ormond   These  presents. 
— Vol.  \\.,jorsntrly  marked  "  B"  folh,  p.  84. 
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in  Ulster;  but  however  that  was,  his  young  Lo»  the  3d  Visct  became  thereby  to  be  youngest,  and 
his  uncle.  Sr.  Jas.  M.  to  be  the  eldest  Colonel,  who  was  now  entitled  (as  I  was  confidently  told)  to 
have  the  chair  as  president  in  all  councils  of  war,  before  the  Ld.  Clancboy,  Chichester,  Conway,  and 
Lop,  Sr.  Jo.  Clotworthys,"  and  Sr.  Robert  Stewart,  Audley  Memos,*3  and  all  other  Colonels  in 


"Mvmost  honored  L"K£j — Within  two  da  vs  after  Mr  Galbraithes 
ret  .in  r  to  me  I  had  sent  me  from  Scotland  *oc  many  poked  mu-katt* 
and  Bandilow*  a*  compleatlic  armed  my  Regiment,  Hut  to  my  extra- 
ordinary charge,  I  have  likewise  to  tin*  tyme  maintained  my  Regi- 
ment 01  foose  and  three  tr-  -opes  of  horse  at  Diy  nwne  proper  cost  and 
charge,  without  burthcuc  to  any  nan's  lande*  whatsoever,  except  my 
owne.  of  which  I  have  :it  least  a  thousand  pound  a  yeare  »  aisled  hy 
the  Rcbclle*,  who  I  have  all  this  tyir.e  opposed  tu  the  uttcrmn«|  of 
my  power,  and  I  lhankc  god  with  go.nl  ukkw.  and  have  under 
god  been  the  preserver  hitiierto  of  the  Barunie  of  the  Ardc*.  and  so 
in ii'- Her  nf  the  Baronie  nf  L*onit*:r  a*  lyes  on  the  north  sy.lc  of  the 
River  of  Comber,  bct«>cc:i  lklfj-t  and  Comber  My  bl  ither  Sir 
Jamcl  ha*  lykwise  to  Ins  great  charge  provided  fail  Regiment  w  ith 
armes.  And  now  my  l...rd  if  we  have  ».>--nc  supplies  of  ni.mcves  1 
wold  nunl  willinghe  goc  to  the  ficldev  ;  and  indeavour  to  do  the  l>cst 
service  I  could  against  the  enemye  nt  have  kept  me  reasonable 
buue  all  this  W'vntcr.  and  yet  durst  never  attempt  my  gam-rum 
though  in  the  mgfittyme  they  gave  me  many  allaruuic*  by  burning 
and  wanting  of  the  countrcy  and  tilling  nf  some  poore  people  be- 
tween a  mylc  and  a  mylc  and  a  half  to  my  garrrsooc,  for  whole  re- 
licifwe  often  willed  out  upon  the  enemye.  But  could  not  di»e  much 
good  upon  them  at  mi  unseasonable  tyme*.  M  they  made  choyce  of 
so  acting  their  vilLmie,  for  our  fright.  I  must  humUy  intrcatyour 
Lop.  to  ni'xtcrate  with  my  lordev  the  Justices  on  my  behalf  and  my 
brother*,  that  their  lp*.  may  be  pleased  to  wry  tc  e.irne-tlie  into  Kng- 
land  both  to  Hi*  Maitic  and  the  parliament  that  we  may  tic  supplied, 
and  the  charge*  wc  have  been  at  for  amies  and  animation  refunded 
unto  us,  and  our  paie  ascertained  unto  us  in  that  measure  as  other* 
who  arc  to  icrvc  in  this  warrc  which  I  am  verie  hopcfull  their  lop* 
will  pleased  cundiscend  unto.  My  lord  I  must  nest  mtrcale  vii 
thu  if  any  informaci.>ushave  been  made  unto  my  LoflUi  the  Justices, 
which  shall  come  to  your  I.op's  knowledge,  or  to  your  lop.  againa 
my  Brother  Sir  Jamcv  Montgon  erie  that  you  will  be  pleased  not  to 
give  beleiffunt  >  them,  until  he  l<e  heard,  for  I  dare  upon  my  hmiur 
assure  ymi  L"p  tb.it  1  j ic v  will  l<c  fund  gmundle-s,  pr»ceedin::  fr.m 
malice  rattier  than  any  thing  clli*.  and  th.it  he  will  he  ahill  to 
give  a  good  a.  rountt  of  himself.  A*  for  myself  I  defy  the  greatest 
unfriend  I  have  to  inform  any  thing  against  me  ;  The  last  i*  to  give 
your  I.op.  humble  thaiike*  for  yor  noMc  fivc-ur  in  sitpplcwg  me  v»nh 
ttiat  hundrcth  pound  which  Mr.  sialbraith  rcceaved  at  your  cum- 
maud,  for  which  I  »cnd  your  lop.  here  incloased  my  bilf.  till  *uch 
tyme  a*  tiwnevr.  lie  somewhat  m..re  plctitifutl  with  mee,  Intrcaling 
your  lop.  to  beleivc  that  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  and  fortune  I 
•hall  never  be  wanting  to  eaprevs  my  icK-Vmir  t.oppt  most  affec- 
tionate Servant,  "  Mu> TGOMUUB. 

"  Newton,  the  i«th  of  Marchc 

"Post.— My  lord  I  may  not  f.irgctt  to  give  your  lop.  humble 
thankes  for  i>ue  George  Mont^omene.  a  kinsman  of  myne,  whom 
yor  lop.  lias  been  pleased  to  profarrc  as  F.nsync-  to  Licutencjit  Colo* 
nctl  Stirling,  I  shall  intreate  that  a*  your  lop.  lyndc*  the  young 
gentleman  to  deserve  that  your  l..p.  will  be  pleased  to  take  turn  m 
your  care  for  further  preferment. 

"  For  the  Ri^ht  honorable  and  ver.e  good  Lord  my  I,ord  the 
Earle  of  Ormonde— These  present  with  my  humble  scivicc." 
— Vol.  iiL,  formerly  marked  "  C"  Jolw,  p.  289. 

"  Sir  y.'htt  C/i'hiHyrl/ivs.-  Among  the  fortune-seekers 
who  came  to  L'lslf  r  with  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1573,  were 
two  brothers  IIni;h  and  Lewis  Clotw-orthy,  from  S»mer- 
setshire.  The  name  of  the  tatter  is  only  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  a  grant  obtained  by  him  frum  the  crown, 
on  the  nth  May,  1605.  constituting  him  licenser  ami  re- 
ceiver of  custom*  from  all  vessels  coining  to  fish  off  the 
Irish  coasts.  His  elder  brother,  Hugh,  in  the  ycc.r  1603, 
was  doing  garrison  duty  in  CarrickfergiLs,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  who  had  previou-ly  been 
appointed  governor  of  that  place,  and  who,  although  a 
host  in  himself,  had  the  assistance  and  counsel,  also,  of 
such  men  as  Fulk  Conway,  Movses  Hill,  Roger  I-ang- 
ford,  Henry  Upton,  and  Edward  Rowley.    These  men 


founded  the  families  of  Massercenc,  L)onegal,  Temple- 
more,  Hertford,  l*ownshire,  I~mgford.  and  Templetowa. 
In  1005,  captain  Hugh  Clotworthy  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  .\(xSi$tritu,  which  had  previously  lielonged  in  tart 
to  the  (hutch,  and  partly  to  the  great  family  of  O'Neill 
of  Killultagh.  In  the  following  year  he  settled  on  this 
estate,  buiit  a  moated  house  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
present  castle,  and  took  to  w  ife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  his 
ncighlsour,  Roger  Longford,  of  Muckamorc.  By  her  he  had 
a  family  of  three  son*,  vu. ,  sir  "John  Clotworthy,  mentioned 
in  the  test ;  fumes,  of  Monevtnorc,  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry;  and  Frtimis,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Clotworthy,  of  Uallvsaggart,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  by  her  left  two  sons,  named  Hugh  and  John, 
James,  the  second  son  of  sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  left  one 
child,  a  daughter  named  Man-,  who  married  lord  Robert 
Fit/gerald,  and  from  whom,  through  her  son,  who  became 
nineteenth  earl  of  Kildarc,  is  descended  the  present  duke 
of  I^itister.  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy's  only  daughter,  Mary, 
became  the  w  ife  of  captain  L:pton  of  Tcmplcpatrick,  and 
from  her  is  lineally  descended  the  present  lord  Teniplelon. 
Sir  John,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Hugh,  was  created,  by 
patent  dated  2ist  Nov.,  1600,  barou  of  Loughneagh  and 
viscount  M.-Lsscrccne.  He  had  previously  received  several 
lucrative  preferments  at  the  hands  of  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  the  Protector  (Oliver  Cromwell).  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  licence  to  him  and  his  brother  lames, 
granted  by  the  crown  on  the  5th  of  July,  ltio,  to  keep 
taverns  and  sell  wine  and  spirituous  liouors  in  Ncwry • 
and  all  places  throughout  the  county  of  Down,  excepting 
Downpatrick  arid  a  mile  around  it,  and  the  lands  of  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Down  County;  also  in  all 
places  throughout  the  county  of  Antrim,  excepting  the 
towns  of  Dunluce  and  two  miles  round,  Belfast,  and 
Massercy;  and  also  in  A  nice  antl  its  liberties  in  Loath 
county.  —  /'.;/  A'c/.'r,  Janus  /.,  pp.  J02,  303. 

*3  Audiey  Mi-rx'ius.—  Audley  Mcrvyn  or  Mcrvin  was  sod 
of  captain  J. ones  Mcrvyn,  who  obtained  four  proportions 
of  escheated  land  in  the  county  of  Tyrunc,  known  as 
the  Braid,  Fcntonagh,  Kdergoule,  and  (.'arranvrackan, 
containing,  in  all,  upwards  of  6,000  acre*. — Morrin'a 
Calendar  nf  Patent  AW/j,  CAttritt  /.,  p.  577.  For  an 
account  of  captain  Mcrvyn'.s  litigation  with  the  bishop  of 
Clogher,  see  The  Spettiswodt  MtseeUany,  vol.  i,  pp.  143, 
144.  His  son  Audley,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  distin- 
guished both  as  a  soldier  and  a  lawyer.  In  1640,  whilst  a 
captain  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  bring  up  an  impeachment  from  the  Commons 
to  the  House-  of  Lords  against  sir  Richard  Bolton,  lord 
chancellor;  Dr.  John  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry ;  .sirGcr- 
rard  Lowlher,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  sir 
Geo.  RadcltlTe.  Mcrvyn  was  a  very  active  officer  against 
the  Irish  during  the  war  that  succeeded  the  rebellion  of 
1641.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  officers  sent  to  the  king  at  Oxford 
to  solicit  succours  for  Ireland.    At  the  Restoration  he 
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Ulster,  except  CoL  Monk,  who  afterwards  (by  ordin"  of  Parliament)  was  made  governor  of  this 
province  (there  being  no  governors  of  countys  during  the  rebellion  and  usurping  times).  What  benefit 
(senority  or  eldership)  in  commission  brings,  is  seen  in  the  late  reductions  of  affairs,  wh"  the  young* 
Captains  are  thrown  out  (who  perhaps  were  the  stoutest,  because  never  in  danger)  and  the  weary, 
old  beaten  commanders  continued  in  pay. 

I  now  presume  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the  occurrences  concerning  our  British  forces 
(before  I  rehearse  our  worthy  3d  Visct.'s  actions;)  in  prosecution  hereof,  I  will,  for  brevities  sake, 
only  name  papers  as  followeth,  viz.  Imprimis,  a  copy  of  commissions  granted  under  the  signet  at 
Edinburgh,  the  16th  of  Nov.  17  Car.  A.D.  1641  silicet 

Foot 

To  the  Ld.  Visct.  of  Ardcs,  1000  and  5  troops  horse. 
Sr.  Willim.  Stewart,  1000  and  1  do. 
Sr.  Robt.  Stewart,  1000  and  1  do. 
Sr.  J.  M.'«  1000  and  1  do. 

Sr.  Willm.  Cole,'*  500 

of  his'own.  Throughout  the  lengthened  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed, he  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  efficient  of  the 
military  leaders  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  A  very 
interesting  letter,  written  by  sir  William  Cole,  at  an 
eventful  crisis  of  the  war,  was  printed  in  a  small  quarto 
pamphlet  of  24  pages,  which  is  now  very  rare.  This 
tract,  entitled  The  Irish  Cabinet,  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  English  Commons,  20th  January,  1645,  and  contained 
copies  of  papers  found  in  the  carriage  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  slain 
near  Slijjo  in  that  year.  The  following  is  the  letter  to 
which  we  refer,  and  for  a  copy  of  wliich  wc  arc  indebted 
to  J.  W.  Hanna,  Esq. : — 

"  Sir  William  Cole,  upon  Sunday  morning,  Novemb.  93.  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Coot,  Lord  President  of  Coniuught,  who, 
to  satisftc  hi*  Lordship's  desire*,  commanded  his  troop  to  march  unto 
him,  to  Lie  at  Sligo  on  Thursday  msht,  Movetnb.  rj,  to  join  in  some 
cxpeditiitn  by  hi*  Lordship's  orders,  against  the  rebel*  m  that 
Province. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  his  Troop  with  their  hones  were  then  in  the 
Wand  of  Banc  mow  Boa  Island  ,  sixteen  miles  northward  from 
Iniskiltine,  who,  upon  his  notice,  did  march  away  upon  Monday, 
Nov.  *|,  together  with  almost  all  the  foot-soldiers  of  two  companies 
of  hi*  regiment  thai  quartered  with  their  cattle,  and  many  of  the 
cows  of  IniOtillmc  in  that  Island,  unto  Bellashanone,  which  was  their 
place  of  rendclvour. 

"  The  Cornet  of  that  Troop,  upon  Tuesday,  Novemb.  »5,  with 
about  seventy  Horsemen,  marched  from  Iniskilline  to  the  westward 
of  Loughem,  with  resolution  to  lodge  that  night  by  the  way,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Slign ;  but  a  liftte  snow  falling,  altered  their  dcter- 
uitnatiun,  and  so  took:  their  course  to  Ballashannone  without  appoint- 
ment, itod,  in  his  high  Providence,  for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
glory,  and  our  good,  directing  them  thither,  where,  as  soon  at 
they  got  their  horses  shod,  they  were  stdl  hastening  towards  Sligo, 
whither  sundry  of  their  foot-companies  aforesaid  on  horseback  rid 
before  them.  And  a  great  part  nf  the  *l  roop  were  advanced  as  far  as 
Bundrowcs,  where  the  alarm  overtook  them,  with  orders  to  return  to 
resist  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  of  Owin 
Mac  Aries  army,  under  the  conduct  of  several  Captains,  led  by 
R  iiry  MlH  Ollilltn  chief,  who,  upon  Wednesday  morning,  N'ovcmb. 
36,  being  provided  with  two  of  our  own  boats  liy  the  treachery  of 
one  Hryan  O  H  >rran  and  others  of  our  bosnnn-  «nakes.  protected 
Synnu,  and  entered  the  said  [stand  of  BhSWl  at  the  snulh  end  at  it- 
and  was  burning,  s  »>.ling,  preying  their  ^ouds,  whtn.il  tiiey  pre, 
vailed,  even  to  the  stripping  naked  of  all  our  women,  plundering  and 
taking  theirs  and  our  then-absent  wlditrs  clothes,  victuals,  and  arms 
away. 

"  That  party  of  our  Horsemen  speedily  returning  to  Bellashanone, 


of  the  Irish  Hou«  of 

Speech  on  the  4th  of  March,  1640,  pub- 
lished at  Dublin,  4to,  1 64 1,  he  published  the  following:— 
I.  A  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  24,  1 64 1,  on  a 
dispute  whether  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  had  power 
of  judicature  in  capital  cases  ;  410,  Dublin,  1641.  2.  An 
Exact  Relation  of  all  such  occurrences  as  have  happened 
in  the  several  counties  of  Donegall,  Londonderry,  Tyrone, 
and  Fermanagh,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England;  4to,  l^ndon,  1642.  3.  //  Speech  on  the  nth 
of  May,  1661,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented Speaker  by  the  Commons,  before  sir  Maurice 
Eustace,  knight,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  Roger,  earl 
of  Orrery,  and  Charles,  earl  of  Mountrath,  lords  justices 
of  Ireland;  4to,  Dublin,  1661.  4.  A  Speech  to  the  Duke 
«f  OrmonJ  in  the  Presence  Chaml>er  of  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  29th  My,  1662 ;  410,  Dublin,  1662.  5.  A  Speech 
to  the  DuktoJ  Ormomi  on  the  13th  of  February,  1662,  in 
the  Presence  Chamber  of  the  Cattle  of  Dublin;  4to, 
Dublin,  1662  ;  4to,  London,  1663.  This  last-named 
speech,  which  is  of  great  length,  is  principally  in  reference 
to  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Sec  Ware's  Works,  edited  by 
Hams,  voL  ii.,  pp.  162,  163.  Sir  Richard  Cox  eulogises 
Mervyn's  speeches,  but  Carte  ( Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  231,  237),  describes  him  as  "a  confident,  verbose, 
pompous  pretender  to  orator)-,"  and  as  having  a  "quaint, 
tropical,  unintelligible  manner  of  haranguing."  Carte  is 
also  very  severe  in  his  remarks  on  Mervyn's  personal 
character.  See  Life  0/  Ormond,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23a 
u  Sir  y.  J/.— Sir  James  Montgomery-  of  Rosemount. 
1  Sir  Willm.  Cole.—  Captain,  afterwards  sir  William 
Cole,  settled  in  Fermanagh  about  the  year  1607.  Re- 
specting his  settlement  at  FnnLskillcn,  sec  Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls  of  James  1. ,  pp.  2 1 5  *,  232  b ;  Pynnar's  Survey 
(f  Ulster,  in  Harris's  Iltlernica,  pp.  167  —  l6y  ;  Morrill's 
Caleud.tr,  rcijn  of  Charles  /.,  p.  452;  Lodge,  Peerage  cf 
Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  43,  44.  In 
1641,  sir  William  Cole,  by  almost  superhuman  exertions, 
saved  the  county  of  Fermanagh  from  the  massacre  and 
desolation  which  overspread  neighbouring  counties,  and 
which,  at  one  crisis,  appeared  to  be  the  inevitable  doom 
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Sr.  Ralp  Gore,'*       500  foot. 
And  these  were  obtained  at  the  IA.  Visct's  and  Sr.  J.  Montgomery's  instances  and  recom- 
mendations (wherein  Sr.  Jas.  appears  mindful  of  his  2  fathers-in-law'*  and  friends)  as  is  evident  by 
the  Secretary's  letter  to  him,  dated  26th  of  said  month,  and  sent  with  the  commissioners,  by  Mr. 
Galbraith  afores4/8  the  original  commission,  .do.  f"  (the  Lds.  Justices  of  Ireland)  Sr.  Wm. 


lay  cw  ail  11111  ' 
to  keep  the  to» 
tha.  eight  »( 
they  »ll  in  a 


whence,  with  the  Comet,  the  rest  of  the  said  Troop,  tone  of  the 
footsotdiers  on  horseback,  and  Captain  John  Folliot,  accompanied 
with  a*  many  Horsemen  as  he  could  make.  hast.aed  towards  the 
north  end  of  that  Island,  which  ii  Jnutil  frum  the  south  end  thereof 
three  Knglisli  mile*.    Dut  the  enemy  having  driven  the  prey  of  rows, 
horses,  and  rnares  forth  at  the  touth  end,  our  horsemen  with  Captain 
FoIlir»t  followed  by  Tcrmon  Castle,  whence  they  marched  thorow 
very  inaccessible  woods  and  boggs  in  the  night  to  the  Cadi  distant 
•uteen  miles  from  Bcllashamiy  .  being  the  first  place  that  they 
could  guide  themselves  by  the  track  uf  the  enemy  and  prey,  which 
thev  still  pursued  with  checrfulnessc  to  I.owtrterstO'wne.  where,  over- 
takingthem  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  Nov  aj.  I'jas, 
their  Trumpet  sounding  a  charge,  they  followed  it  home  n  resolutely 
that  after  a  fierce  ratifliction,  in  a  short  time  they  routed  the  enemy, 
and  had  the  e»ecution  of  them  for  a  mile  and  a-half.  slew  u-any  of 
them  in  tlic  p.a<.e,  l-mk  some  privmcrs,  rescued  must  part  of  their 
prey,  recovered  their  own  souldicrs  who  were  then  the  cnemy't 
prisoners,  with  some  of  the  Rebels'  knapsacks  to  boot :  which  sudden 
and  unexpected  flight  did  so  amaze  Owin  Mac  Arte  and  his  army, 
consisting  of  about  tw>  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  as 
pnvMiers  do  inform  ,  who,  after  they  had  nude  their  bravado  on  the 
top  M  an  hill  within  a  mile  of  Iniskilline,  m  the  evening  of  Nov.  a6, 
tosvii  from  1. suing  forth  to  resist  or  stay  the  prey  encamped 
tiallenanaatUght,  within  four  mile*  of  this  town,  that 
most  fearful  and  c  infixed  manner  ran  away  to  the 
mountains  so  vehemently  scared  ami  affrighted  that  their  sail  thought 
their  own  rerewere  my  Troops,  and  their  rere  likewise  imagined  those 
that  escaped  the  fight  by  flight  from  Ljwthersiown  to  have  been  also 
my  party  that  pursue!  them  ;  whereby  their  mantles,  clothes,  and  all 
that  could  be  an  impediment  to  their  more  spcedic  flight,  were  cast 
upon  the  ground,  and  left  l«hind  them:  and  so  conunued  until  they 
passed  the  mountain  of  .vcwUagha  into  the  eon  wy  of  Monaghan, 
where  they  are  quartered  upon  the  r ounty  creaghts,  which  lies  from 
Arthur  Blayney's  house,  and  from  Mooaghau  l>ufle,  near  the  town 
of  Monaghan,  all  along  to  Droghedah,  consisting  of  the  banished 
inhabitants  of  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth. 

"  My  Troop  returned  with  Captain  Fallot  in  safety  praised  be 
Godi  without  hurt  of  man  or  beast,  save  one  horse  of  Lieutenant 
Edw.  Grahame">  that  was  shot  and  killed  under  him.  And  having 
put  the  sa-'i  prey  again  into  the  sasd  Island,  utsm  Nov.  38,  they 
marched  to  Bcllasnanny.  whence  again  they  came  home  to  Iniskilline 
on  the  north  »iJe  of  Loghcme,  the  joth  of  Nov..  104  c. 

"  Among  those  that  were  slain,  the  grand  son  of  Sir  Tirlaj 
Henry  6  Neal  was  one 

"  One  Captain  killed,  two  Lieutenants  killed.  And  t 
some  man  of  more  eminent  note  thin  any  of  these  killed,  but  as  yet 
cannot  learn  certainty  who  it  is.  Lieutenant  Tirlagh  MoyLan,  of 
Captain  Awney  6  Cagh.an's  company,  taken  prisoner,  who,  upon  exa- 
mination, *aith  that  Inchiyuin  hath  given  a  great  blowe  of  Late  unto 
Caallchavcii  and  Preston  m  their  quarters  near  Yoghel,  and  alsosaith 
that  the  intent  of  this  army  was  that  if  they  could  come  off  with  our 
•aid  prey  without  check,  they  purposed  then  to  have  besieged  this 
town,  and  according  as  fortune  favoured  them,  to  have  proceeded 
against  the  Lagan  and  other  places  in  Ulster. 

"And  vet  I  find  by  tlie  answers  of  some  others  of  the  prisoners, 
that  by  direction  from  the  supreme  Council  of  Ireland,  t'-.is  army  of 
Owin  Mac  Artes  are  to  serve  in  nature  of  a  running  party  to  weaken 
our  forces  of  Iniskilliuc.  Li^gan,  and  Clancbyca.  by  sudden  incur* 
«ion»  to  kill,  spoil,  and  prey  us  upon  all  occasions  of  advantage, 
according  as  by  their  successes  therein  they  shall  assume  encourage- 
ment to  themselves  to  go  forwards  against  us,  but  especially  against 
Iniskilline.  which  they  conceive  is  wurst  able  to  resist  their  att>-  npts. 
Captain  Folliot  hid  mtcen  horsemen,  with  fo.ir  of  Mannor  Hamil- 
toii  »  men,  and  four  of  Castle  Tcrmon  horsemen,  that  joined  very 
fortunately  in  the  service  with  my  Troop;  for  which  God  Almighty 
U  ever  glonf.ed  and  praised  by  "  WtLUA*  CbS? 

rt  Sir  Ralp  Gore. — This  officer  was  eldest  son  of  captain 
Paul  Gore,  an  undertaker  of  escheated  lands  in  Fermanagh 
and  Donegal  In  Fermanagh  he  held  the  proportion  called 


Tirtagh  Mac 


Carritk,  containing  IOOO  acres,  and  in  Donegal,  the  pro- 
portion of  Dromnenagh,  also  containing  IOOO  acres.— 
Pynnas>s  Sun  ty,  in  Harris's  J/iberniea  pp.   16S,  190. 
Captain  Gore  claimed  arrears  from  the  crown  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  by  him  for  the  public  service,  and  ob- 
tained remuneration  by  the  novel  expedient  specified  in 
the  following  passage:— "There  was  an  act  of  ' 
made  in  the  year  1 606,  restraining  the  use  of  that 
custom  of  drawing  ploughs  and  carriages  by 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  the  first  year's 
garron,  for  the  second  two,  and  for  the  third  the 
team.    Notw  ithstanding,  this  was  not  put  in  execution  for 
almost  five  years  nftor;  and  yet  the  fault  not  amended, 
until  that  in  the  year  toil,  Captain  Paul  Gore,  demanding 
seven  or  eight  score  pounds,  due  unto  him  from  his 
majesty,  for  «>ay  of  certain  soldiers  entertained  by  him  upon 
the  lord  deputy's  warrant,  did  for  that  and  other  extra- 
ordiaarv  services,  in  the  time  of  O'Doghcrty's  rebellion, 
desire  the  benefit  of  this  penalty  for  one  year,  in  one  or 
two  counties  and  no  more;  which  the  lord  deputy  was  con- 
tented to  tyrant,  limiting  him  to  ten  shillings  Irish  for  each 
plough  so  offending.    In  the  year  1612,  the  lord  deputy 
ordered  to  have  the  said  penalty  levied  within  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster,  at  the  rate  of  los.  English,  upon  every 
plough  drawn  as  aforesaid,  and  the  money  so  raised,  amount- 
ing to  C^o,  was  employed  to  public  uses.  In  the  year  161 3, 
the  penalty  of  10s.  English  hath  been  taken  up  to  the  use 
of  Sir  William  UvedalT,  by  letters  patent,  reserving  a  rent 
of  ^100  yearly,  the  profits  whereof  this  year,  within  the 
province  of  Ulster,  amount  to  /800  sterling,  although  we 
arc  informed  the  charge  on  the  people  is  much 
Although  divers  of  the  natives  pretend  a  necessity  to 
tinuc  the  said  manner  of  ploughing,  as  more  fit  for 
and  mountainous  grounds;  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  cotilinued,  l>cing  condemned  by  the  English 
inhibitinj"  those  parts,  as  an  uncivil  and  unprofitable 
custom." — Roll  of  Patents,  16  James  I.,  part  hi./,  printed 
in  Ca.'jndar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Jac  I.,  p.  399  *.    In  1620, 
captain  Gore's  son,  sir  Ralph,  obtained  a  royal  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Droranenagh,  together  with  six  quarters  and 
a-half  in  the  same  county,  containing  960  acres. — Motrin]* 
Calmdar  of  Patent  Rolls  0/  Charles  /.,  p.  481.  This 
family  is  at  present  represented  by  the  owner  of  Manor 
Gore,  county  of  Donegal. 

1  Fathers-tn-la-.c:  —Sir  James  Montgomery's  two  fathers- 
in-law  here  alluded  to  were  sir  William  Stewart  and  sir 
William  Cole. 

u  Mr.  Galbraith  a/ores  J. — This  officer's  name  was 
John  Galbraith,  and  to  him  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
the  letters  of  sir  James  Montgomery,  and  of  his  nephew, 
the  third  viscount.  Although  Galbraith's  name  must  have 
been  previously  introduced  by  the  author,  the  passage  in 
which  it  was  mentioned  has  been  lost.  Several  persons 
of  this  surname  settled  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  during 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Parsons1*  and  Sr.  Jno.  Burl-ice,90  signed  by  them  and  the  Lds.  Moore"  and  Dillon,"  and  many 


Anchmar  concludes  his  notice  of  the  Galbraiths  of  Scotland 
with  the  following  remark:— "The  only  remaining  family 
of  that  name  being  Culcruich,  Galbraith,  laird  thereof,  fell 
into  such  bad  circumstances,  in  King  Charles  I.  his  time, 
as  obliged  him  to  pass  his  estate  and  go  to  Ireland,  where 
his  posterity  arc  in  very  good  circumstances.  Galbraith 
of  Balgair  is  now  representative  of  the  family,  Balgair's 
ancestor  being  a  son  of  that  family." — Ancient  Scottish 
Surnames,  p.  174.    The  editor  of  the  S/ottisuioode  Mis- 
ctllany,  vol  L,  p.  114,  note,  says — "A  younger  branch  of  the 
Galbraiths  of  Balgair,  in  Stirlingshire,  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  acquired  considerable  landed  property.    About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  elder  branch  (in 
Scotland)  failed,  and  the  estate,  which  was  under  the 
entail,  was  successfully  claimed  by  the  heir  male  of  a 
Major  Galbraith,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  III." 
Perhaps  the  individual,  Major  John  Galbraith,  referred  to 
in  the  text  was  the  original  settler  (in  Ireland).    On  their 
coming  first  to  Tyrone,  William  and  Humphrey  Galbraith 
were  engaged,  for  a  time,  in  the  service  of  Spottiswoode, 
bishop  of  Cloghcr,  whilst  James  appears  to  have  followed 
the  military  profession,  and  Robert  was  probably  an  under- 
taker of  land.  The  two  former,  in  espousing  the  bishop's 
numerous  quarrels  with  his  netghljours,  were  involved  in 
serious  difficulties  and  dangers.    In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  his  agents,  they  were  required  to  seize  and  sell  four 
hones  belonging  to  sir  Jolui  Wimbes  (or  Wcymss),  the 
sheriff  of  Fermanagh.   Soon  afterwards,  sir  John  overtook 
them  whilst  making  a  similar  seizure  from  his  father-in- 
law,  lord  Balfour,  and,  "  incensed  with  the  indignity  he 
thought  done  him  so  lately,  he,  without  any  wordc,  att 
the  very  first,  thrust  William  Galbreilh  through  the  shoul- 
der with  a  pyke,  then  two  or  three  of  his  company  gave 
him  divers  other  wounds.    Humphrey  Galbraith,  seeing 
his  brother  in  this  case,  he  called  so  Sir  John  to  forbear, 
and  he  should  have  all  content,  to  whome  Sir  John  an- 
swered, as  the  bishop's  servants  affirmed — '  Dcvill  have 
my  soul  if  wc  part  so' — whereupon  Humphrey  grappled 
with  Sir  John,  and  while  they  were  wrestling  in  a  dirty 
bog  one  David  Balfour  wounded  Humphrey  in  divers 
places.    Humphrey  laying  his  accompt  his  brother  was 
killed,  and  himself  could  not  escape,  he  tookc  hold  of  a 
long  skeen  that  was  about  Sir  John  Wimbes,  and  there- 
with did  give  him  a  deadly  wound."    This  encounter,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  sir  John  Wimbes  involved  the  Gal- 
braiths in  great  and  protracted  dangers,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  eventually  escaped. — Spottiswoode  Miscellany, 
vol  L,  p.  114.    Humphrey  and  Robert  Galbraith  held 
the  following  lands  in  the  barony  of  Raphoc,  county  of 
Donegal,  viz.,  the  quarter  lands  of  Corkagh,  Lebiudish, 
Lisglamerty,  Ruskey,  and  Gartmore,  together  with  the 
town  and  lands  of  Carrickballyduffe,  containing  10  bally- 
boes,  in  all  700  acres,  which  they  sold  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1654,  to  sir  John  Calhowne,  knt.  and  baronet — Inquisi- 
tions, Donegal,  no.  3,  Car.  II. 

*»  Sir  Wnu  Partem. — Parsons  first  held  the  office  of 
surveyor-general  in  Ireland,  and  while  so  employed,  ob- 
tained large  grants  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Kildare.  In  1625,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Court 
of  Wards  and  Liveries,  with  an  annual  fee  of  £300.  In 
1628,  he  received  additional  grants  in  the  counties  of 
Weath,  Cavan,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Fer- 


managh. Sir  William's  great  granrl-on,  sir  Richard 
Parsons,  was  created  baron  Oxmantown  and  viscount 
Rosso,  in  16S1.  The  son  of  the  latter  was  advanced  to 
the  earldom  of  Rossc  in  1718.  "  The  kwnbU  Remonstrance 
of  the  Northern  Cat  hulks  of  Ireland  mno  (164 1)  in  armt 
contains  the  following  heavy  accusationsagainst  Parsons:— 
"  The  said  Sir  Wm.  Parsons  liath  been  a  mean  to  supplant 
out  of  their  ancient  possessions  and  inheritances  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  realm,  though  of  your  best  sub- 
jects, and  servitors  to  the  crown,  upon  old  feigned 
titles  of  three  hundred  years  past,  and  he  thereupon  pro- 
cured the  disposing  of  their  lands  by  way  of  plantation; 
but  he  having  the  survey  and  measuring  thereof,  did  most 
partially  and  corruptly  survey  the  same,  making  the  best 
land  waste  and  unprofitable  in  his  survey,  and  in  the  ad- 
measurement did  reduce  more  than  the  half  of  these  plan- 
tations to  fractions  under  an  hundred  acres  being  of  far 
greater  measure;  of  which  fractions  the  natives,  antient 
possessors  thereof,  were  wholly  defeated,  and  your  majesty 
not  answered  thereout  any  rent  or  other  consideration,  but 
the  same  wholly  disposed  of  by  the  said  Parsons  at  his 
pleasure,  for  his  private  lucre  and  advantage,  &c.,  tkc." 
— Desiderata  Curiosa  Hibernka,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97. 

"  Sir  Jno.  Burlaet.  -Borlacc,  who  was  master  of  the 
ordnance,  was  associated  with  sir  Wm.  Parsons  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  deputy,  on  the  withdrawal  of  lord  Dill  on 
Parsons  being  removed  also,  by  revocalion,  dated  at  Ox- 
ford, 30th  March,  1643,  sir  Hen.  Tichlioriic  wxs  associated 
with  Horlacc,  by  patent,  dated  on  the  following  day  — 
Liter  Hibernhr,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  7.— "Sir  Willtun  Par- 
sons and  sir  John  Borlase  were  both  hitter  haters  of  every, 
thing  belonging  to  Catholics  except  their  property,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  no  less  a  person  than  king  Charles 
himself,  that  but  for  these  men's  disobedience  to  his  com- 
mauds,  the  terrible  Irish  rebellion  of  1641  would  not  at  all 
have  happened,  or  would  hive  been  quickly  suppressed. 
1  hese  commands  of  the  King  were  to  pass  the  bills  for  the 
securing  of  die  estates  of  the  natives,  and  for  confirming  the 
other  'graces'  which  Strafford's  own  biographer,  Mac- 
diarmid,  admits  were  certainly  moderate,  relating  as  they 
did  to  abuses  arising  from  a  defective  police,  to  exactions 
in  the  court  of  justice,  depredations  committed  by  the 
soldiery,  monopolies  which  tended  to  the  ruin  of  trade 
retrospective  enquiries  into  defective  titles,  penal  statute's 
on  account  of  religion,  and  other  evils,  for  which,  to  bor- 
row Moore's  expression,  these  wretched  people  were 
obliged  to  bribe  their  monarch."— Ixnihan's  History  of 
Limerick,  pp.  14S,  149. 

"  Lord  Moore.— This  was  Garret  Moore,  son  of  that  sir 
Edward  Moore  who  obtained  a  grant  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  of  the  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Mdli- 
font  m  the  county  of  Louth.  The  grant  is  dated  8th  of 
rebruary,  1583,  and  was  only  given  for  41  years.  In 
1605,  sir  Garret,  the  son,  obtained  from  James  I.  a  regrant 
of  his  estates  of  Mellifont,  for  ever.  The  latter  was  created 
baron  Moore  of  Mellifont  in  1616,  and  viscount  Moore  of 
Droghcda  in  1621.  His  grandson,  Henry,  the  third  vis- 
count, was  created  carl  of  Droghcda  in  1668.— Erck's  Re- 
pertory of  Patent  Rolls  of  James  /.,  p.  171 ;  Burke  s 
Peerage,  p.  326. 

-  Lord  Dillon.— This  was  Robert,  lord  Dillon,  son  of 
that  sir  James  Dxllon  who  wM  advanced  to  the  earldom 
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others  of  the  Privy  Council,  scaled  with  the  Council  seal,  and  directed  to  the  L&  Visct.  of 
Ardes,  the  Ld.  Visct.  Claneboy,  the  Ld.  Visct.  Chichester,*3  Capt  Ar.  Chichester,'*  Sr.  Edwd. 
Trevor,'*  Sr.  James  Vaughan,*6  Sr.  Ar.  Teryngham,  KnL'?  and  Sr.  James  Montgomery, 
Knt.  (and  every  of  them)  for  suppressing  the  Irish  rebells.  By  which  three  foregoing  papers  you 
may  observe,  that  the  Kings  Seer"  and  the  Lds.  Justices  and  Council  afores4  were  no  good  heraulds, 
or  at  least,  minded  not  the  rules  of  that  science  (as  to  marshaling  the  persons'  names)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  general  commission  ;'8  3mo,  the  Lds.  Justices  and  Council's  letter,  directed  (only)  to 
their  very  loving  friend,  Sr.  J.  M.  Kn\  signed  by  them  and  Orraond  Ossory,**  with  the  rest  of  the 


of  Roscommon  in  1622.  This  lord  Dillon,  who  became 
second  earl  of  Roscommon,  was  twice  included  in  the 
commission  of  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  His  grandson, 
Wentworth  Dillon,  the  fourth  earl,  was  a  distinguished 
poet  To  him  Pope  has  made  the  following  very  com- 
plimentary reference : — 

"  Roscommon,  not  more  IcanicJ  ih.m  good, 
With  manner*  generous  ax  hii  noble  blood ; 
To  bin  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own." 

**  Ld.  Vlstt.  Chiehester. — Edward,  younger  brother  and 
successor  of  sir  Arthur.    Seep.  154,  supra. 

**  Caff.  Ar.  Chichester. — This  Arthur  Chichester,  eldest 
son  of  Edward,  was  bom  in  1606,  and  appointed  captain 
of  a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen  in  1626.  lie  succeeded  his 
father  as  governor  of  Carrickfcrgus,  where  be  was  residing 
in  1641,  when  the  rebellion  began.  In  1643,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Belfast,  with  a  grant  of  ,£1.000  to 
repair  the  fortifications  thereof.  When  the  army  in  Ulster, 
principally  composed  of  Scots,  renounced  its  allegiance  to 
the  king,  Arthur  Chichester  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
joined  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council.  Ormond,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
dated  19th  Jan.,  1645,  strongly  recommends  that  Chichester 
should  receive  some  mark  of  the  royal  approval  as  a  re- 
•ward  for  his  loyalty: — "He  hath  served  your  Majesty 
against  the  Irish  rebellion  since  the  beginning  of  it ;  and 
when  through  an  almost  general  defection  of  the  northern 
army,  he  was  no  longer  aole  to  serve  your  Majesty  there, 
he  came  with  much  hazard  to  take  his  share  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  your  servants  here,  and  with  them  to  attend  for 
that  happy  time,  that  (we  trust)  will  put  us  in  a  condition 
to  contribute  more  to  your  service  than  our  prayers.  If 
your  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  advance  this  gentleman  to 
an  Earldom,  I  conceive  that  of  Dunnegall,  a  county  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  wherein  he  should  have  a  good 
inheritance,  is  finest,  which  I  humby  offer  to  your  Majes- 
ty's consideration."  The  king,  by  privy  seal  in  1646, 
and  by  patent  in  1647,  created  him  earl  of  DonegalL — 
Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  L, 
pp.  332 — 334. 

**  Edw.  Trevor. — See  p.  132,  supra. 

*  Sir  Jama  Vaughan. — Sir  James  Vaughan  was  son 
of  captain  sir  John  Vaughan,  an  undertaker  of  escheated 
lands  called  Carnegille,  in  the  county  of  Donegal  — Pyn- 
nar's  Survey,  in  Harris's  Hifiertiiea,  p.  188.  In  1607, 
captain  John  Vaughan  was  one  of  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  government  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Tirconnell, 
and  Armagh.  —  Exdt'sllepertory  of Patent  Kolls  of  James  I. , 
p.  415. 


w  Ar.  Teryngham. — In  1626,  sir  Arthur  Terrmcham 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  forces  in  the  towns  of 
Dundalk,  Carlingford,  and  the  Newry,  the  Fort  of  Mount 
Norris,  and  the  Fort  of  Moyrie,  with  the  disposing  of  all 
the  shipping,  boats,  and  vessels  for  his  Majesty's  service. 
He  wxs  also  appointed  a  chief  leader  of  the  army  in  the 
absence  of  the  lord  deputy,  with  power  to  execute  martial 
law  within  the  places  above  mentioned,  provided  he  put 
to  death  no  captain  or  officer  of  the  army,  or  other  person 
having  £\o  in  goods,  or  40s.  a  year. — Martin's  Calendar, 
Charles  /.,  p.  167. 

■*  General  commissi***, — Only  two  documents  have  been 
yet  mentioned,  and  in  these  the  writers  ought  to  have  in- 
troduced the  name  of  sir  James  Montgomery  first  as  being 
the  oldest  colonel  in  that  service.  In  neglecting  to  do  so, 
they  violated,  in  the  author's  estimation,  not  only  the  rules 
of  heraldry,  but  of  courtesy  also. 

"»  Ormond  Ossory. — This  nobleman's  signature  in  public 
documents  was  Ormond  Ossory,  the  dignity  of  the  earldom 
of  Ormond  being  conferred  on  the  family  in  1 328,  and  the 
earldom  of  Ossory  in  1527.  The  nobleman,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  was  the  twelfth  carl  of  Ormond.  In  1643,  he 
was  created  Marquis  of  Ormond  ;  in  1666,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dukedom  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and 
in  1682  was  created  duke  of  Ormond  in  England.  The 
marriage  of  Ormond,  whilst  viscount  Thurles,  with  his 
cousin,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  restored  to  the  Or- 
mond family  the  greater  port  of  their  estates,  alienated 
from  them  by  James  I.,  who  had  assigned  them  to  Preston, 
one  of  his  Scottish  favourites,  in  right  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Thomas,  tenth  carl  of  Ormond.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Preston  had  been  destined  by  James  I.  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  to  be  wife  of  Ormond's  rival,  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  but  Ormond's  romantic  wooing,  com- 
mencing secretly  at  church,  and  carried  forward  on  one 
important  occasion  under  the  guise  of  a  pedlar,  was  at 
length  successful  By  order  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
Ormond  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  its  devoted  adherent  Writing  to  sir 
Robert  Southwell,  in  the  year  1679,  he  says—"  My 
father  and  mother  lived  and  died  Papists,  and  only 
I,  by  God's  merciful  Providence,  was  educated  in  the 
Protestant  religion.  •  •  •  My  brothers  and  sisters, 
though  they  were  not  very  many,  were  very  fruitful  and 
very  obstinate  (they  will  call  it  constant)  in  their  way. 
Their  fruitfulncss  hath  spread  into  a  large  alliance,  and 
their  olwtinncy  hath  made  it  altogether  popish.  It  w^  be 
no  small  comfort  to  me  if  it  had  pleased  God  it  had  been 
otherwise." — Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South- East  of 
Ireland  Archaofogical  Society,  voL  UL,  p.  214;  vol  iv., 
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I*rivy  Counsellors,  sealed  with  the  Council  seal,  and  dated  the  28th  Febr.  1641,  (wherein  the  Vise*. 
Montg*.  is  mentioned  to  be  also  written  to)  for  taking  out  sub"  f"  the  country,  etc  proout  the  same; 
4",  the  resolves  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  dated  2d  Aug-,  1642,  to  give  3  mo',  pay  to 
the  10  troops  joined  with  the  Scotish  army;  s1"*,  the  order  of  the  Com*  of  Parliam*  for  one  month's 
pay  to  the  British  forces,  dated  the  16th  of  Sep'.  1642;  60*r,  authentick  copy  of  the  V*  and  Com- 
mons' order,  to  pay  Sr.  Jas.  Montgr.  ColL  Hill,**  and  Coll.  Mervin's*1  regm*.  a  certain  share  of  the 
,£14,141, 8s.  4d  out  of  the  adventurer's  money31  for  Ireland,  dated  die  Veneris,  5th  Octb',  1642,  and, 
no  doubt,  there  was  the  like  of  the  Ld.  of  Ardes*  regm*,  and  I  find  no  more  publick  papers:  7th,  Sr. 
Dan  Coningham,"  of  Ixmdon,  K*.  and  Bar*,  his  signed  and  scaled  declaration,  dated  the  14th 
Augs*.  1 643,  expressing,  that  pursuant  to  Sr.  J.  M.'s  letter  of  att*  to  receive  for  the  Ld.  of  Ardes 
and  himself  their  several  shares  of  the  ^14,141,  8s.  4A  of  credit  was  only  a  trust;  8th,  a  letter 
f»  a  Committee  of  the  Lds.  and  Commons  to  Sr.  J.  M.  (himself  alone)  expressing,  and  taking 
notice  of,  and  thanking  him  for  his  special  services  ag*  the  Irish,  &c.  dated  27th  of  71"",  1645. 
There  may  be  many  other  authentick  original  papers  (as  the  aforementioned  are)  extant  to  be 


*>  CoU.  Hill,— This  was  Arthur  Hill,  a  younger  son  of 
sir  Moses,  who  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  nephew  Francis  Hill,  in  1637.  See  pp.  78, 79.  supra. 
He,  also,  refused  to  art  in  concert  with  general  Monro, 
in  the  matter  of  the  covenant,  but  continued  to  give  his 
services  to  the  commonwealth  after  the  cause  of  royalty 
had  expired  in  Ulster.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1663, 
he  was  the  owner  of  large  estate*  in  the  counties  of  Down, 
,  and  Louth,  and  in  the  towns  of  DroghcJa  and 


Car.  I.)  for  the 


v  Coll.  Mcrvin. — See  note  13,  supra. 

v.— By  an  Act  of  Parliament  (17 
gement  of  adventurers,  the  rights, 
i  of  all  lands  and  hereditaments  belong- 
ing to  rebels  in  Ireland  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  the 
day  on  which  the  rebellion  commenced,  were  forfeited  to 
the  king,  and  were  adjudged,  vested,  and  taken  to  be  in 
the  actual  and  real  possession  of  his  majesty,  without  any 
T  to  be  found.  For  reducing  the 


rebels, 
should 


in  the 


money,  and  become 
millions  and  a  half  of  acres  were  1 
the  following  proportions,  viz.,  each" ad- 
venturer of  £200  was  to  have  1000  acres  in  Ulster;  of 
£yx>,  1000  acres  in  Connaught;  of  £450,  1000  acres  in 
Monster;  and  of  £600,  1000  acres  in  Leinster,  according 
to  English  measure.     The  bogs,  woods,  loughs,  and 


1  lands,  and  so  added 
Out  of  such  lands  there  was 
I  a  yearly  quit-rent  to  the  crown,  of  one  penny  per 
in  Ulster,'  three  pence  in  Connaught,  two  pence 
r,  and  three  pence  in  Leinster.  A  com- 
for  the  survey  of  all  forfeited  lands, 
625,000  acres  of  which  were  measured  in  each  province, 
and  these  lands  were  divided  among  adventurers  by  equal 
lot  Each  of  these  allotments  was  returned  into  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  every  adventurer  of  such  allotment  was 
in  actual  semn  or  possession  of  bis  share.  Every  adventurer. 
Of  IO00  acres  in  Leinster,  1500 


in  Connaught,  or  3000  acres  in  Ulster,  had  power 
by  the  Act  to  erect  his  lands  into  a  manor,  with  court  baron 
and  court  lect  and  all  the  other  privileges  of  a  manor, 
such  as  fairs,  markets,  dcodands,  and  fugitives'  goods. 
The  sum  mentioned  in  the  text,  ^14.141  8s.  4d.,  prob- 
ably represented  the  lands  adventured  for  in  Ulster.  "A 
more  impolitic  not  to  say  unjust  measure  (17  Car.  I.)  was 
never  resorted  to  by  any  nation,  as  the  purchase  money  once 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  unhappily  it  was  extensively 
so  paid,  deprived  the  English  rulers  of  the  opportunity  or 
power  of  proposing,  should  the  occasion  for  so  doing  arise, 
acceptable  conditions  of  accommodation  to  their  confeder- 
ate and  implacable  foe.  The  result  was  a  ten  years' 
struggle— first  between  Ormond,  the  lord  lieut.  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  royal  army,  and  the  confederate 
Irish  jinny ,  from  the  23rd  Oct.,  1641,  to  the  surrender  of 
Dublin,  and  resignation  of  his  government  and  insignia  of 
office  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  deputed  by  the 
English  Parliament  to  receive  them,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1647;  and  next,  between  the  representatives  and  forces  of 
that  Parliament  and  the  same  Confederate  party,  to  the 
surrender  of  the  provincial  armies  of  the  Irish  made  to 
Gen.  Ludlow  by  Lord  Muskerry  and  other  leaders,  on  1 2th 
May,  1652."—  IV.  H.  Hardingf,  Esq.,  in  Transactions  of 
Roy.  Irish  Academy,  voL  xxiv.,  pp.  382,  383. 

w  Sr.  Dan  Coningham. — The  christian  name  Dan., 
here  given,  is  probably  a  mistake  or  misprint  for  Dav.  In 
1634,  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton's  two  sons,  Hugh  and 
Henry,  spent  some  time  in  London,  on  their  return  from 
travel.  They  were  introduced  to  sir  David  Cunningham, 
who  resided  in  London,  and  who  wrote  to  the  earl,  on  the 
22nd  of  November  in  that  year,  referring  to  his  "right 
noble  sonncs"  as  follows:— "Dureing  the  short  time  they 
have  been  heer,  their  discreet  and  well-fashioned  carriage 
and  behaviour  hathe  beene  such  as  hath  gained  favour  and 
respect  from  all. "— Fraser's  Memorials,  voL  L,  p.  84. 

x  Extant  to  be  seen.—  These  documents  are  probably 
still  preserved  among  the  descendants  of  the  author  in 
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I  shall  now  write  of  some  of  them,  w*  relate  to  the  general  procedures  of  the  British  officers  (reserv- 
ing the  residue  to  a  proper  place:)  and  ist/an  authentick  copy  of  the  council  of  war's  conclusions 
at  Antrim,  begun  the  14th  of  May,  1645,3'  wherein  it  was  1st  agreed  by  the  respective  Cols,  under- 
named, that  a  president  should  be  chosen  by  lot  (so  it  is  phrased)  this  present  council  of  war,  and 
the  same  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  Col*,  rights  of  eldership,  and  the  lot  fell  unto  the 
L*.  Vise1,  of  the  Ardes,  to  be  President  of  the  t*  Council ;  and  so  to  continue  unto  the  next  general 
council;  the  names  of  the  s"  council  were  as  followeth,  viz. 

Hugh  Lord  Viscount  Montgomery,  President. 
James  Lord  Viscount  Claneboy. 
Sir  James  Montgomery,  Kn'. 
Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Kn'. 
Audley  Mervin,  Esq. 

The  Lieutenant-Colonels  were 

Sir  Joseph  Cunningham,*  under  Sir  William  Stewart. 


»  I4M  May,  1645.— "About  this  time,"  says  Adair, 
(Narratht,  p.  127,)  both  Brili>h  and  Scotch  in  the  coun- 
try were  in  great  straits  for  want  of  pay  from  the  parliament 
in  England.  Upon  which  the  British  officers  harl  a  meet- 
ing in  Antrim,  in  May,  1645,  and  did  draw  up  a  bond  of 
union,  as  they  called  it,  and  a  protestation  to  be  sworn 
and  signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  oath  to 
be  ministered  to  the  soldiers  also,  who  were  bound  thereby 
to  go  wherever  they  should  be  led.  Tlus  some  of  the 
officers  did  scruple  at,  as  captain  Alexander  Stewart,  cap- 
tain Kennedy,  and  others,  and  desired  the  mind  of  the 
Presbyter)-  in  it."  The  Pritish  officers  were  so  designated 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  Scottish  forces  who 
came  to  Ulster  in  the  summer  of  1642,  and  with  whom 
they  generally  co-operated  until  after  the  defeat  at  Bcnburb 
in  1646.  They  were,  with  few  exceptions  natives  of 
Ulster,  being  generally  the  sons  of  Scottish  and  English 
settlers  who  had  obtained  lands,  either  by  grant  or  as 
undertakers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Ac- 
cording to  articles  of  agreement  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  parliaments,  the  forces  sent  from  Scotland  in  1642 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  a  Scotchman ;  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  and  afterwards  of 
general  Robert  Monro.  The  British  forces  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ormond,  the  lord  lieutenant,  but 
as  «  general  rule  Monro  directed,  for  a  time,  all  military 
movements  in  Ulster.  When  the  original  articles  were 
drawn  out  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the  covenant,  and 
when,  afterwards,  the  parliament  of  England,  to  strengthen 
itself  against  the  king,  agreed  with  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  imposing  the  covenant  on  the  army  in  Ulster,  the  British 
officers  felt  as  if  they  had  been  betrayed,  being  almost  to 
a  man  staunch  asscrtors  of  royalist  sentiments.  With  the 
covenant,  therefore,  came  irreconcilable  divisions,  which, 
although  kept  in  check  by  circumstances  for  a  time,  even- 
tually caused  an  open  rupture  between  the  parties.  The 
British  officers  remonstrated  against  the  imposition  of  the 
covenant,  and  other  arbitrary  acts  which  the  English  par- 


on  its  part  appointed  a  committee  to  come  to  Ulster  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  British  forces,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  were  in  a  sufficient  state  of 
organization  for  going  on  with  the  war,  and  if  so, 
to  conciliate  their  support.  As  soon  as  this  committee 
announced  its  intention  of  visiting  Ulster,  the  British 
officers  met  at  Antrim,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1645,  and  en- 
tered into  a  bond  of  union  with  each  other,  and  then  con- 
stituted themselves  a  court  of  war  "for  receiving  the  said 
committee  and  propositions  from  the  parliament,  for  answer- 
ing the  same,  and  for  offering  to  them  other  propositions  and 
demands  for  redress  of  the  past  grievances  of  the  British 
regiments,  as  well  as  providing  for  their  future  subsistence. 
To  prevent  all  misconstruction  of  their  proceedings,  they 
declared,  that  they  intended  to  do  nothing  destructive  of 
the  covenant ;  that  they  would  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Irish  till  an  honourable  and  safe  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded by  the  consent  of  the  king  and  parliament;  and  if  they 
were  not  enabled  to  do  so,  they  called  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  that,  it  was  not  their  fault,  if  they  were  forced  to 
take  any  other  way  whatever  for  their  preservation  and 
subsistence. "  The  officers  declared  farther  that  "  as  there 
was  in  the  province  an  army  of  the  Scots  nation  sent  over 
by  capitulation  with  the  parliament  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  of  the  Irish,  they  professed  themselves  ready 
to  join  with  them  for  that  purpose,  and  even  to  re- 
ceive, upon  occasion,  orders  from  their  general. — Carte's 
Life  of  Ormond,  voL  L,  pp.  533,  534.  No  union, 
however,  was  re-established  between  them,  farther  than 
to  fight  once  more  side  by  side  against  the  Irish,  on 
the  same  field,  in  the  following  year,  and  to  sustain  together 
a  signal  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  The 
parliamentary  committee  did  not  desire  to  sec  the  royalists 
and  covenanters  united,  even  had  there  been  any  genuine 
ties  of  sympathy  between  them.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mittee was  rather  to  see  them  disunited,  so  that  both  might 
thus  be  the  more  easily  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of 
parliament 

*  Sir  Joseph  Cunningham.— St*  p.  133,  tufn. 
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Hu.  Coghran,"  under  Sir  Jas.  Montgomery. 

Robert  Saundereon,*  under  Sir  Robt.  Stewart. 

Jo.  Clotworthy,"  under  Sir  Jas.  Clotworthy. 

The  Majors  were 

Finlay  Fevhardson*  in  the  Ld  Montgomery's  regt.  of  foot. 

Geo.  Rauden,  in  CoL  Hill's  regiment  of  horse.*1 

Geo.  Keith,*-  under  Sr.  Jas.  Montgomery. 


*  Hu.  Coghran. —  Ttui  was  colonel  Hugh  Coch- 
rane of  Ferguslie,  near  Paisley,  who  had  served  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  also  through 
all  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland  from  1641  to  1652. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alexander  Blair,  who  had  taken 


:  of  Cochrane  in  compliance  with  the  settlement 
by  his  wife's  father,  William  Cochrane  of  Castle- 
on  the  borders  of  Paisley  and  Lochwinnock 
Hugh  Cochranc's  grandmother  was  a  daughter 
of  sir  Robert  Montgomerie  of  Skelmorlie.  He  had  six 
brothers,  viz.,  John,  who  also  served  in  Ireland;  William, 
who  became  earl  of  Dundonald ;  Alexander,  of  Auchin- 
also  a  colonel  in  the  army;  sir  Bryce,  also  a 
who  served  in  Ireland,  killed  in  1650;  Arthur 
and  Gavin,  a  captain,  who  re 


or  Ckkter,  a  captain; 
sided  at  Craigmuir, 
in  1701.    Hugh  Cochrane 


of  I-ochwinnock,  and  died 
in  the  text  married 


a  daughter  of  Hugh  Savage,  county  of  Down,  and  by  her 
had  the  following  family,  vi/.,  1.  John,  of  Ferguslie, 
rried  Bartura,  daughter  of  James  Hamilton,  a 
without  issue,  prior  to 


in  Glasgow,  and  died 


1697;  2.  Willutn, 
of  his  brother,  and 
Blair  of  Auchinvale;  3.  Griuel, 
Millar,  minister  of  Ochiltree,  who  was 


-htcr  of  V.  ilium 
to  Mr.  Roliert 
•outcd'  in  1662, 


I  died  in  1685  ;  4.  Margaret,  married  to  John  Hamilton 
of  Barr,  parish  of  Lochwinnock  ;  and  5.  Eupham,  married 
to  Archibald  Stewart  of  Newtown,  in  1688.  At  the 
of  the  third  viscount  (first  earl),  Hugh  Cochrane 
_  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  but 
by  what  family  connexion  or  in  what  degree  he  was  so, 
the  editor  is  nnable  to  discover.  By  the  Acts  of  Settle- 
ment and  Explanation,  Hugh  Coghran  as  a  1649  officer 
obtained  his  arrears  of  pay  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £2,754  7*  \\Cl— Fifteenth  Irish  Record  Commission 
Report,  vol.  iiL,  p.  289  ;  Paterson,  Parishes  and  Families 
tf  Ayrshire,  voL  ii.,  pp.  507,  508. 
*  RoiertSaunderson.-^  Cnder  the  Acts  of 

for  debentures,  obtained  10,214  2  roods,  and  30 

perches  of  land,  statute  measure,  in  the  county  of  Cavan ; 
and  901  acre*,  o  roods  18  perches  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
Inrolledl&th  June,  1666.— Fifteenth  Irish  Record 
tsion  Report,  vol.  iii.,  p.  61. 
»  Jo.  Clotworthy.— This  John  Clotworthy,  who  served 
in  sir  Fames  Clotworthy's  regiment,  was  nephew  to  the 
latter,  being  the  younger  son  ofhis  brother  Francis.  John, 
although  born  at  Ballysaggart,  county  of  Tyrone,  settled 
at  Tirgracey.  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Muckaroorc, 
near  the  town  of  Antrim.  His  representatives  in  the  male 
line  ended  at  the  death  of  Arthur  Clotworthy  in  1722, 
when  the  mansion  house  with  other  family  property  was 
»«U  to  Thomas  Thomson  of  MucUmore.    The  lands 


arc  now  included  in  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Greenmount, 
— Family  MS. 

*°  Finlay  Fevhardjon.—  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  sergeant- 
major  called  Finlay  Ferguson,  who,  in  1649,  was  charged 
by  Watcrhousc  Crymblc  with  mal-appropriation  of  the 
customs  at  Donaghadee.    See  p.  136,  supra. 

*'  George  Rauden.  —This  surname  is  variously  spelled 
Roydcn,  Rauden,  Rowden,  Rawden,  and  Rawdon. 
George  Rawdon,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  the  only  i 
of  Francis  Rawdon  of  Rawdon,  near  l^eeds,  and  was  b. 
in  the  year  1604.  He  was  secretary  to  the  first  lord  Con- 
way,  who  died  in  1630.  By  th=  latter  he  was,  probably, 
induced  to  settle  in  Ulster,  where  he  obtained  extensive 
landed  properly  at  Moira.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the 


rebellion  in  1641,  he  gallantly  held  Lisburn  against  a  lame 
force  of  the  Irish,  under  sir  Phelim  O'Neill.    The  ' 


gents,  in  their  retreat,  lnirned  down  his  then  recently 
erected  mansion  at  Brookhill,  carrying  away  £3,000  worth 
of  chattels  and  plate.  In  1665,  he  was  created  a  baronet 
of  England ;  and  for  his  many  and  valiant  services  to  the 
crown,  obtained  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Down,  Dublin,  Louth,  and  Meath.  His  first  wife  was 
Ursula  Stafford,  a  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Stafford  of 
Portglenonc,  who  had  been  previously  married  to  Francis 
HiJl  of  Hill-Hall.  This  lady  died  at  Brookhill  in  1640, 
when  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Sir  Geo.  Rawdon  married, 
secondly,  in  1654,  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward, 
second  viscount  Conway,  and  sister  of  Edward,  earl 
Conway.  Sir  George  received  large  dowries  by  both 
his  ladies.  He  died  iu  1684,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  lisburn.— I^xlgc's  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
edited  by  Archdall,  vol  iii.,  pp.  104-8. 

*»  Geo.  Kcilh.—  George  Keith  was  probably  from  the 
parish  of  Galston,  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  descendant  of  the  gal- 
lant sir  William  Keith  of  that  place,  who  was  third  son  of 
the  great  marcschal  of  Scotland.  Sir  William  Keith  of 
Calston,  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  opponent  of  the 
English  in  the  time  of  Robert  I.— See  Paterson's  Parishes 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  64,  65.  The  Keiths 
are  traditionally  said  to  have  come  to  the  Ards  with  the 
Rosses,  who  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  Galston. 
In  a  rental,  circa  1650,  capt.  Keeth,  Henry  Kecth,  and 
Mary  Keeth,  are  named  as  tenants  on  the  Montgomery 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  Coml>er.  A  captain  John  Kecth 
was  a  1640  officer,  and  his  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to 
,£1,370  16s.  3d.,  were  secured  to  him  by  a  grant  taken 
out  for  him  and  other  officers  in  the  name  of  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, prol*ably  of  BaUywngown.—  Fifteeenth  R, port  on 
PiMte  Records  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  303.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Elizabeth  Keith,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Keith,  of  the  county  of  Down,  married  Thomas  Knox, 
of  Ballycrecly,  near  Comber.— Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by 
Archdall,  vol  viL,  p.  199. 
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James  Galbraith,«  under  Sr.  Robt.  Stewart. 

Theophilus  Jones,*  under  the  Ld.  Conway. 

The  Captains,  Lieutenants,  and  Ensigns'  names,  and  the  subaltern  officers  of  troops  and  com- 
pann  there  present,  I  omit  as  too  many  to  be  here  inserted.  In  this  paper  are  the  councill's  re- 
solves, with  the  articles  of  war  and  other  matters  therein  concluded,  w*  are  not  to  the  purpose  of 
this  narrative,  but  are  worth  perusal  \  with  it  are  wrapt  up  two  loose  papers  (signed  by  the  chief 
officers)  the  draughts  of  S'  James  Montg*  concerning  thesamccouncill ;  9th,  theother  authenticpapers, 
w*  I  have  relating  (more  particularly)  to  Sr  Jas.  Montg*""  transactions  as  a  CoL  I  reserve  them  for  their 
proper  place,  and  resume  my  discourse  of  our  sd  third  Visct  I  confess  my  ignorance  of  all  his 
Lo^'  particular  proceedings  before  the  s*  council  of  war,  and  till  the  next  summer,  in  which  he 
headed  the  British  party,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  army,  both  commanded  in 
chief  by  Major  Gen'  Munroe  (thereunto  authorised  by  the  K.  and  parliament)  so  commonly  called, 
at  the  fight  near  Benburb**  river,  (a  place  where  in  Q.  Eliz.  reign,  Shane  O'Neil  had  defeated  the 


«  Jamts  Galbrailh. — See  p.  159,  supra.  Major  Gal- 
braith, probably  brother  to  John  referred  to  at  p.  158, 
supra,  was  also,  it  thus  appears  employed  by  the 
British  officers  in  their  negotiations  with  Ortnond,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  popular  and  much -misted  |>erson 
with  the  royalists.  Among  the  provisions  in  the  will 
of  James  Spottiswoode,  bishop  of  Clogher,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: — "And  I  doe,  in  the  last  place,  appoint,  con- 
stitute, and  nominate  my  trustic  friends,  major  "Yames 
Galbraith,  captain  Henry  S|x>ttswood,  and  James 
Spottswood,  my  Kr\\mt,  the  executors  in  trust,  onlic  to 
see  this  my  last  will  dcwlie  and  truelie  extended,  so  far  as 
shall  lay  in  their  power;  ami  1  doe  give  to  each  of  these 
my  executors  ten  pounds  a-piece,  as  a  legacy,  for  their 
care  and  paincs  herein  to  be  taken." — Spottinooode  Miscel- 
lany, vol.  L,  p.  163.  Adair  states  A'arratkt,  p.  1 1 3,  that 
major  Galbraith,  sir  Robert  Stewart,  and  col.  Mcrvyn 
came  on  one  occasion  to  hear  the  ministers  preach  and 
explain  the  covenant,  but  these  officers  proved  themselves 
to  lie  a  party  of  "old  malignants."  James  Galbraith  was 
a  1 649  officer,  his  arrears  of  pay  amount  ing  to^K,  04 1 6s.  2d. , 
which  was  secured  to  him  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation. — Fifteenth  Report  on  Public  Records  of 
Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  299. 

**  Theophilus  Jones. — Theophilus  Jones  was  son  of 
Dr.  Lewis  Jones  a  native  of  Monmouthshire,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killaloe  in  1633.  The 
bishop  died  in  1646,  when  he  had  reached  the  great  age 
of  104  years.  He  left  (our  sons  vii.,  1.  Henry,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Meath,  and  died  in  1681.  2.  Thei-philm, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  who  resided  at  Osbertstown, 
county  of  Meath,  and  after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  be- 
came a  knight  and  privy  counsellor.  3.  Michael,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1647, 
when  surrendered  to  the  Parliament  by  the  marquis  of 
Orinond.  Michael  Jones  was  also  general  of  the  army  in 
Lcinstcr  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1649;  and  4.  Olr.tr, 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
1  eighlinin  1651,  anddicdin  1664. — Lodge's  Peerage,  edited 
by  Archdall,  vol.  ii.,  p.  395,  note.  Theophilus  Jones  was 
among  the  boldest  opponents  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, and,  with  the  other  officers  of  lord  Conway's 


regiment,  dared  openly  to  resist  its  decisions.  The  com- 
mittee had  dismissed  lord  Conway  from  his  position  of 
colonel  to  an  English  regiment,  and  put  lord  Blaney  in 
his  stead.  Jones  and  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment 
refused  to  receive  lord  Blaney,  but  accepted  Mr.  Edward 
Conway,  appointed  by  Onnond  to  the  command,  whilst 

tones  was  made  lieut.  -colonel  on  this  promotion  of  the 
uter.  Jones  further  assured  the  lord  lieutenant  <Ormond|, 
that  the  loyalists,  having  the  island  if  Letale  on  their  side, 
would  require  but  very  little  assistance  from  his  excellency 
to  enable  them  to  hold  the  North  in  despite  of  the 
Scottish  army,  and  even  to  force  the  Scots  to  leave  Ulster 
or  submit  to  his  (Onnuiid's)  authority. — Carte's  Ltfe  if 
Ormond,  vol.  i.,  pp.  533,  538.  Sir  Theoph.  Jones  as  • 
trustee  for  the  1 649  officers,  obtained  large  grants  from  the 
"  savings  "  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation. 
His  own  claim  for  arrears  of  pay  amounted  to  upwards  of 
/3,00a — Fifteenth  Report  on  I'ublit  Records  of  Ireland, 
vol.  iii., pp.  94,  104,  121,  153,  207,  270,  289,  291,  301,  312. 

*s  liaiburb. — Bcnburl),  Beann-borb,  the  'proud  cliff,' 
was  the  name  of  a  castle,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mack  water.  See  O'Donovan's  note  on  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, an.  1601,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2257.  Philip  O'Sullivan  Beare 
iwicctranslates  this  Pinna Supirrba  in  his Hittorur  Catholic* 
llthrrni.r  Compendium,  p.  147  (or  pp.  184,  1S5,  reprint, 
Dublin,  1S50).  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and 
from  which  the  place  derives  its  name,  ascends  abruptly 
from  the  river  to  the  height  of  120  feet  This  place, 
which  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Clonfeaclc,  and  barony 
of  Dungannon.  was  the  scene  of  two  memorable  battles, 
in  each  of  which  an  O'Neill  was  the  victorious  commander. 
Hugh  O'Neill — not  Shane,  as  the  author  states — was  the 
victor  at  the  first  battle  on  the  road  to  Ucnburb,  fought  in 
the  month  of  August,  I S97- — Sec  Stuart's  History  of 
Armagh,  pp.  282,  2S3.  The  disaster  of  1646,  more  jiarticu- 
larly  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  inflicted  on  the  English 
and  Scottish  troops  under  Monro,  l>y  the  well-known 
Irish  general,  Owen  Roc  O'Neill.  Monro  commanded 
6000  foot  and  Sco  horse,  whilst  O'Neill's  army  consisted 
of  5000  foot  and  500  hor^e.  O'Neill  took  up  a  strong 
position  U-tween  two  hill-.,  having  a  wood  behind  him, 
and  the  Blackwater  on  his  right.    He  attacked  his  assail- 
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English  prime  forces)  whereon  our  field  was  rashly  fought  in  June,  1646,  and  his  \j&  commander  of 
the  horse  {warmly  charging)  being  coldly  seconded,  was  there  taken  prisoner,  and  by  the  enemy 
retained  closely  such,  in  a  castle  called  Cloghwooter*6  (afores"1)  whose  situation  was  in  a  very  small 


ants  with  equal  skill  and  impetuosity.  An  English  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  the  second  lord  Blaney,  was  cut  to 
pieces,  "his  lordship  falling  with  his  men.  The  third 
viscount  Montgomery  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with 
21  officers  and  150  privates.  Upwards  of  3,500  were  slain 
on  the  field,  and  in  die  pursuit.  Sir  James  Montgomery's 
regiment  was  the  only  fragment  of  the  whole  invading 
army  which  retreated  in  good  order.    Monro  himself  fled 


with  the 


greatest  precipitation, 


aftaruionir.' 


his 


army, 


artillery,  baggage,  the  greater  part  of  his  arms,  and  thirty- 
two  colours.  In  his  letter  to  the  English  parliament,  he 
endeavoured  to  palliate  his  defeat  and  (light  as  much  as 
possible.  "By  all  appearance,"  says  he,  "the  Irish 
under  the  Lisnagarvey  horsemen  had  a  pur]>ose  to  betray 
the  army  by  their  running  away,  leaving  the  foot  to  be  cut 
down,  who  were  also  deserted  by  the  rest  of  the  horse, 
after  retiring  from  the  last  charge ;  the  enemy  falling  on 
our  baggage,  the  baggage-horses  being  all  gone,  they  loved 
the  spoyle  better  than  to  prosecute  the  victory. '  J  lis 
entire  letter  is  printed  in  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  vi , 
P-  399-  The  following  extract,  containing  names  of 
Irish  leaders  at  Benburb,  omits  those  of  Macdonnell 
of  Antrim,  and  Macallan  of  Kinelarty : — "The  battle 
of  Benburb  (1646),  was  fought  uiion  the  slopes  of 
ground  now  called  the  Thistle  Hill,  from  being  the 
property  of  the  Thistles,  a  family  of  Scotch  farmers, 
now  (1846)  represented  by  a  fine  old  man  of  over 
eighty  years.  This  ground  is  two-and-a-half  miles  in 
a  right  line,  or  three  by  the  road,  from  the  church  of 
Benburb,  and  about  six  miles  l>elow  Caledon,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone ;  in  the  angle  between  the  Blackwater 
and  the  Oonagh,  on  the  Benburb  side  of  the  latter,  and 
close  to  BatUeford  bridge.  We  are  thus  particular  in 
marking  the  exact  place,  because  of  the  blunders  of  many 
writers  on  it.  ...  .  The  leaders  under  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill  were: — sir  Pbelim  O'Neill,  and  his  brother  Tur- 
loogh ;  Con,  Cormac,  Hugh,  and  Bryan  O'Neill;  and  the 
following  chieftains  with  their  clans :  —  Bernard  Mac 
Mahon,  the  son  of  Hugh,  chief  of  Monaghan,  and  baron 
of  Dartrey;  colonel  Mac  Mahon;  colonel  Patrick  Mac 
Ncney  (who  was  married  to  Helen,  sister  of  Bernard 
Mat  Mahon) ;  colonel  Richard  G'Farrell,  of  Longford  ; 
Roger  Maguire,  of  Fermanagh;  colonel  Philip  O'Reilly, 
of  Ballynacargy  castle,  in  the  county  of  Cavan  (who  was 
married  to  Rose  O'Neill,  the  sister  of  Owen  Roe);  and 
the  valiant  Maolmora  O'Reilly  (kinsman  to  Philip), 
who,  from  his  great  strength  and  determined  bravery,  was 
called  Miles  the  SIxshcr.  The  O'Reillys  brought  200 
chosen  men  of  their  own  name,  and  of  the  Mac  llradys, 
Mac  Cabes,  Mac  Gowans,  FiUpatricks,  and  Fitzimons, 
from  Cavan.  Some  fighting  men  were  also  brought  by 
Mac  Gauran,  of  Terapleport ;  and  Mac  Teman.  of  Croghan ; 
some  Connaught  forces  came  with  the  O'Rorkcs,  Mac 
Dermotu,  O'Connors,  and  O'Kellys;  there  came  also 
some  of  the  O'Donnells  and  O'Doghertys,  of  Donegal ; 
Manui  O'Cane,  of  Deny;  sir  Constantine  Magcnnis 
county  of  Down;  the  O'UanloDS,  of  Armagh,  regal 
standard-bearers  of  Ulster;  and  the  O'Hagans,  of  Tyrone." 
—AfpmJix  to  tkt  Poem*  of  Thorn*}  Davis,  pp.  207—9. 


There  is  a  minute  and  interesting  sketch  of  this  battle 
in  Mr.  J.  W.  Hanna's  Annals  of  Char  lemon  t,  pp.  41 — 7. 
Adair,  Narrathf,  p.  123,  interpreted  the  defeat  at 
Benburb  as  a  judgment  on  the  Scotch  army.  "  For 
many  of  the  soldiers,"  says  he,  "were  prodigiously 
profane  and  wicked  in  their  lives."  In  the  preceding 
year  (1645),  the  successes  of  Montrose  and  Macdonnell, 
against  the  covenanters  in  Scotland,  were  naturally  viewed 
with  dismay  by  the  brethren  in  Ulster.  *'  The  pres- 
bytery at  this  time,"  says  Adair,  Narrative,  p.  122, 
"were  frequent  in  keeping  solemn  days  of  public  humi- 
liation, for  causes  relating  to  the  state  of  that  time,  as 
troubles  in  Scotland  by  Montrose,  or  the  slow  proceed- 
ings of  reformation  in  England,  both  by  parliament  and 
assembly;  the  insolence  of  malignants  in  this  country, 
especially  ministers;  sin  abounding  generally,  notwithstand- 
ing our  troubles  and  late  entering  into  covenant."  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Scottish  General  Assembly,  with 
perhaps  a  better  knowledge  of  facts,  directly  charge  the 
evils  and  defeats  which  betel  the  covenanters  at  that  crisis 
on  the  sins  and  back-slidings  of  the  prcsbyterian  ministers 
in  Scotland.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1645,  ten  days  before 
the  signal  victory  obtained  by  Montrose  at  Kilsyth,  the 
assembly  drew  up  a  most  formidable  list  of  the  ministers' 
short-comings  and  delinquencies,  which  they  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  in  the  books  of  the  various  presbyteries. 
This  document  is  divided  into  twelve  heads,  in  each  of 
which  the  gravest  charges  arc  put  forward  in  very  plain 
terms.  Besides  worldlincss,  lightness  of  demeanour  in 
themselves  and  their  families,  amhiguousncss  in  preaching, 
slander,  silence  on  the  good  cause,  ministers  were  charged 
with  profaneness,  "tipling  and  bearing  com  panic  in  un- 
tymous  drinking  in  taverns  and  ale-houses,  or  anywhere 
else,  whereby  the  ministrie  is  made  vyle  and  contemptible." 
At  the  present  day,  presbyterians  generally  look  back  to 
that  time  as  the  golden  age  of  their  church.  The  reader 
may  find  the  above-named  list  of  ministerial  sins  printed 
in  exlenso  in  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Topography,  voL  i, 
pp.  56,  57. 

46  Clogh-svooler. — Seep.  115,  snpra.  In  1027,  a  royal 
grant  was  made  to  sir  Thomas  Dutton  of  all  the  inland 
forts  in  the  two  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Connaught 
The  following  arc  enumerated  as  the  inland  forts  of 
Ulster,  viz.,  "the  forts  of  Moiric  Castle  and  Charlc- 
mont,  in  our  county  of  Armagh ;  Cloghmvter,  in  our 
county  of  Cavan ;  Toome,  in  our  county  of  Antrim ;  Mon- 
aghan, in  our  county  of  Monaghan  ;  and  Innishkylln,  in 
our  county  of  Fermanagh." — Morrin's  Calendar,  Charles 
I.  p.  2 is.  The  dismal  nature  of  lord  Montgomery's 
prison-house  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  short 
notice  which  dcscrilws  it  as  "a  castle  in  the  midst  of  a 
loch,  within  two  miles  of  Kitmorc,  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  the  whole  county,  called  Clochwater.  There 
was  of  old  a  little  island  about  it ;  but  it  was  worn  all 
away  to  the  bare  stone  walls,  and  not  011c  foot  of  ground 
now  to  be  seen  above  the  water;  only  a  tall  round  tower 
like  a  pigeon  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  waves, 
and  above  a  musket  shot  from  it  to  each  shore."— See 
Mason's  Life  of  Bedell,  p.  362.    There  is  a  drawing  of 
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island  (scarce  bigger  than  its  foundation)  within  a  lough  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Owen  Roe"  M'Art  M'Ever  O'Neil;  his  army  which  gained  that  day  at  Benburb  aforcs4,  and 
not  thence  released  till  about  two  years  after  that  misfortune,  during  all  which  doleful  days  his  uncle 
(the  afores"  solicitous  solicitor  for  his  family,  S'  Jas.  Montgomery)  was  using  all  his  endeavours  in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  committee  of  L*  and  comro"  (who  had  respectfully  wrote  to  him  as  afores4)  in 
England,  till  he  procured  his  Lo<*  liberty*8  from  that  solitary  melancholy  restraint,  whence  he  could 
see  nothing  but  woods  and  water  and  the  stones  which  immured  him  (like  an  anchorite.)*  His 


this  place  in  Mant's  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
vol.  L,  p.  566.  Sec  also  Dr.  Mcllwaine's  Lecture  on  tkt 
Life  and  Times  of  Bedell,  p.  26. 

«'  Oiven  Roe.— The  celebrated  Irish  general,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  was  nephew  of  the  more  celebrated  Hugh  O'Neill, 
cirl  of  Tyrone,  being  the  natural  son  of  Art  O'Neill, 
Tyrone's  brother.    See  the  memoir  of  Owen  Roe  in  List. 


y  >:it.  of  Archtiol. 


...voL  iv..p.  25.  He  went  to  the  continent 
with  others  who  accompanied  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
conncl  in  their  flight  from  Ireland  in  1607.  In  the  year 
1642,  at  the  request  of  the  northern  Irish,  he  returned  to 
Ireland  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  Ulster  forces, 
bcin^  pronounced  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  (and  father 
Luke  Wadding,  a  better  authority)  the  most  competent 
soldier  for  this  high  trust.  Friar  O'Mellan,  in  his  MS 
Journal  of  the  Wars  of  1641,  speaks  of  Owen  Roe  a*  "the 
brave  and  honourable  hero,  the  magnanimous  and  gallant 
warrior,  the  protector  of  the  people  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Tenth."  He  was  accompanied  to  Ireland  by  other  dis- 
tinguished Irish  exiles,  among  whom  were  Daniel  O'Cahan, 
(who  is  described  a*  a  gifted  linguist  and  general  scholar); 
Henrv,  Ur/an.  ant  Con  O'Neill,  his  own  sons;  Bryan 
MacPhclirn  O'llyrne,  Owen  O'Dogherty,  and  Gerald 

 IcL    On  his  arrival  at  Doe  castle,  in  Donegal,  he 

quickly  joined  by  several  leading  Irish  chiefs,  among 
were  the  representative*  of  the  Ulster  O'Neills, 
O'Reillys,  O'Cahans,  Mac  Mahons,  and  Macdonnells. 
At  a  general  meeting,  Owen  Roe  was  elected  commander 
of  the  Ulster  forces;  and  sir  Phelim,  who  had  previously 
held  that  position,  was  made  president  of  Ulster.  After 
many  signal  services  performed  with  a  view,  as  he  declared 
on  his  death-bed,  to  "the  advancement  of  his  majesty's 
service  and  the  just  liberties  of  this  nation,"  he  died  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1649,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Philip  O'Reilly.  Cloughowter,  county  of  Cavan. 
His  death  occasioned  deep  and  general  grief  among  the 
Irish,  happening  as  it  did.  at  such  ft  woful  crisis  of  their 
history.  Of  all  the  bards  who  gave  expression  to  the 
popular  grief  and  disnny,  none  were  so  eloquent  or  plain- 
tive as  one  named  O'Daly,  or  none  at  least  haw  found  so 
admirable  a  translator.  His  well-known  ieerte  has  been 
converted  by  James  Clarence  Mangan  into  a  beautiful  En- 
glish elegy  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"Oh.  ni'>uTfl,  Erin,  muiimt 
He  U  lux,  he  is  dear!, 
Dywhoro  thy  proudest  flig  was  borne, 
Thy  bravest  heroes  led. 

•  •  . 

One  after  one  thy  champions  fall— 

Thy  valiant  men  lie  low ; 
And  now  sleeps  under  shroud  anJ  pal) 

The  gallant  Owen  Roe— 
The  srorthiest  hero  of  them  all 
The  princely  Owen  Roe  "— 


See  Meehan's  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrtonnei,  pp.  127, 
321,  472. 

*  *  His  lordships  liberty. — A  commission  of  the  Scottish 
church  pressed  the  Scottish  parliament  to  interfere  for 
viscount  Montgomery's  release.    This  commission  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1647,  presented  the  follow- 
ing petition  on  his  lordship's  liehalf,  which  was  first 
printed  in  Dr.  Rcid's  History  of  the  I*resbyterian  Chunk, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  5H-S9: — "To  the  honourable  estates  of  parlia- 
ment, the  humble  petition  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly,  humbly  sheweth — That  it  is  not  un- 
known to  your  honours  how  the  Lord  viscount  Montgomerie 
of  Ards,  within  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  hath  now  of  1 
long  time  been  captive  and  in  bitter  bondage  with  the 
barbarous  and  bloody  Irishes.    We  shall  not  need  to  pot 
your  honours  in  remembrance  that  he  is  your  flesh  and 
blood ;  nor  yet  how  he  is  of  the  same  body,  and  in  the 
same  bond  of  the  covenant ;  only  your  honours  may  call 
to  mind,  when  commissioners  were  sent  from  hence  to 
tender  the  Solemn  league  and  Covenant  to  your  army, 


how  cheerfully  he  did  offer  himself,  and  join  in  the  same, 
and  hazards;  and  how  faithfully  and 
urcd  to  promote  the  same,  not  loving 


despising  all  tcrron 
zealojsly  he  hath  lab- 
even  his  life  unto  death,  as  most  amply  and  solemnly 
testified  unto  us  in  the  late  General  Assembly,  and  now 
again  by  a  letter  from  the  presbytery  of  our  army  within 
that  kingdom ;  as  also  how  in  the  day  of  our  distress  he 
offered  himself  willingly  unto  our  help,  and  still  hath  been 
very  helpful  and  refreshful  to  our  forces  there,  to  the  great 
damage  of  his  estate.    May  it  then  please  your  honours, 
in  this  day  of  his  distress  to  be  comfortable  unto  him;  and 
to  apply  and  hestir  yonrsclves  in  the  use  of  the  best  means 
for  nis  relief  and  subsistence.    So  shall  you  encourage 
others  to  l>e  forward  for  God,  and  zealous  of  the  country's 
good,  when  the  coal  that  is  left  shall  not  be  quenched, 
according  to  your  power  and  interest;  and  contribute  much 
to  the  promoving  of  the  work  of  reformation  there,  which 
is  like  to  l>e  crushed  in  the  birth  through  want  of  en- 
couragement," Thisglowingaccountof  the  third  viscount's 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice  was  supplied  by  the  Presbytery  which 
had  met  at  Carrie kfergus,  and  had  instructed  the  com- 
missioners as  to  the  contents  of  the  petition  to  be  presented 
by  the  latter  to  the  estates  of  parliament.    The  testimony 
here  given  by  the  ministers  contrasts  very  curiously  with 
their  account  of  lord  Montgomery  two  years  later,  when 
he  determined  to  carry  out  his  own  royalist  sentiments  by 
means  which  appeared  to  himself  more  practicable  than 
the  method  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  covenanting 

party* 

*»  Like  an  anchorite. — On  anchorite  cells,  called  in  Irish 
clock  angeoire,  see  Reeve's  Memoirs  of  the  Chunk  of  St. 
Dudcck,  p.  11;  Pctric's  Round  Towers,  pp.  112,  113. 
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Only  comfortable  prospect  was  the  heavens,  in  whose  God  (his  ever-living  father)  he  chiefly  trusted 
for  his  delivery,  w*  came  to  pass  by  means  of  his  s*  uncle's  solicitation,  and  obtaining  a  licence  of 
Parliam*  to  exchange50  the  Earl  of  Westmeath  and  Lieut-Gen1.  (I  think  his  sirname  was)  O'Reily,  for 
his  Lo"  and  the  s*  Theophilus  Jones. 

In  this  confinement,  his  Lo*  ply*d  his  study  of  books,  whereby  he  improv'd  his  knowledge  in 
the  military  art,  ags1  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  wh  he  renounced  according  to  his  baptismal 
vow,  that  he  might  the  better  fight  manfully  under  Christ's  banner,  both  for  religion  and  the  King, 
laws,  and  country.  So  that  his  Lo"  came  out  of  Cloghwooter  castle  as  to  recommencem1  to  take  or 
reassume  his  degrees  for  command  and  glory.  In  the  interim  of  his  imprisonment,  his  Lop"'  rcg*. 
and  troop  were  ordered  by  the  care  of  the  sd  Sir  J.  M.  with  the  same  kindness  he  had  for  his  own,  he 
being  eldest  Col.  in  those  parts,  and  having  his  Lp'a  authority  to  command  it.  At  length,  this  with- 
ering durance  (for  it  impaired  his  health,  tho'  he  wanted  not  wholesome  vivers)  being  removed,  had 
a  safe  conduct,  and  was  rec*  in  our  frontiers  by  many  Br1",  officers  and  some  troops,  and  convoy'd 
through  the  county  of  Armagh  to  Lisnegarvagh  ft.  e.  the  Gamester's  Fort,5')  where  his  s*  uncle,  with 


Lkenee  to  exchange.  - — The  efforts  made  by  sir  James 
Montgomery  and  others  for  the  release  of  lord  Montgomery 
woulij  have  probably  been  unsuccessful,  had  not  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill  clearly  seen  that  he  could  not  much  longer 
hold  Cloughouter  castle.  Among  the  various  means  set 
in  motion  by  sir  James  Montgomery  to  effect  the  liberation 
of  his  nephew,  were  three  letters,  written  by  Charles  I., 
to  Owen  Roe,  earnestly  soliciting  the  release  of  viscount 
Montgomery.  But  O'Neill  did  not  see  his  way  clearly  to 
this  result  until  'the  march  of  events'  had  convinced  him, 
some  time  afterwards,  of  the  propriety  of  letting  his 
captive  go  free.  He  replied  to  the  king's  three  letters, 
by  one  from  himself,  declining  to  accede  lo  the  royal 
request.    HU  letter  is  as  follows:— 

"*M  at  it  plsass  vovtt  m  ATBSTV— I  received  your  highness'  letter* 
of  the  eighth  and  twentieth  of  October,  and  the  tenth  of  January  last 
ensueing  thereof,  to  Kt  at  liberty  the  ford  Viscount  Montgomery  of 
Ards.  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  my  forces  in  June  but.  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  accept  of  these  my  reasons  as  my 
apology  and  excuse  for  not  complying  with  your  Majesty's  pleasure 
herein  foe  the  present ;  for  I  do  and  will  ever  profess  lo  he  one  of  your 
Majesty's  most  loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  and  will,  in  testimony 
thereof,  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  observe  ynur  commands.  Hut. 
drrad  Sovereign,  be  pleased  In  understand  that  the  lord  Viscount 
Montgomery  of  Ards,  hath  sided  these  two  years  past  ami  more  with 
the  parliament  rebels  of  England,  in  open  hostility  against  your 
majesty,  and  especially  against  this  nation  of  Ireland,  and  therein  hath 
been  note  eager  and  active  than  any  of  his  party,  he  being  command- 
er-in-chief of  all  the  horse  of  his  party  in  the  province  of  Ulster  here; 
and  for  this  reason,  and  for  that  the  party  of  the  Scots  adhere  to  the 
i'aruamcnt  against  your  majesty,  hath  lately,  contrary  to  the  capi- 
tulation made  between  the  laid  marquis  Montrose,  on  your  majesty's 
(art,  and  the  state  of  Scotland,  most  traciterously  executed  and  put  to 
death  lieutenant-colonel  Anguish  MacAllastcr  Duffe  MacDonnell, 
and  used  the  like  cruel  execution,  after  quarter  given,  upon  lieutenant- 
colonel  O'Cruice,  major  Laughlin,  major  ,  and  divers  other 

commanders,  with  many  hundred  others  of  inferior  sort.  And  I  can- 
not but  represent  unto  your  highness'  memory,  how  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  falling  twice  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  as  their  prisoner 
was  refused  by  them  10  be  enlarged,  thouch  >«iir  majesty,  by  several 
gracious  letter*  and  messages,  earnestly  sought  the  same ;  likewise  the 
queen  of  France,  who  employed  a  special  gentleman  of  her  own 
purposely  about  this  to  the  Scots',  all  which  be  motives  to  me  not  to 
afford  tbcm  so  great  a  favour.  And  I  am  confident,  were  your  Ma- 
jesty informed  of  thcsefpartieulars,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scats,  whoK  language  your  highness  seems  now  to  tiller,  and  you 
Fere  in  that  free  condition  you  ought  tobt,  your  majesty  would  never 


have  been  drawn  to  press  me  into  the  enlargement  of  so  notorious  a 
rebel,  and  lo  forfeit  an  enemy  unto  all  this  nation. 

' '  So  most  humbly  begging  your  majesty's  pardon  for  this  my  freedom 
of  boldness,  and  forbearing  at  present  of  executing  this  your  royal 
command,  expressed  in  these  your  letters,  I,  in  all  humbleness,  take 
leave.— Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant  and  sub- 
ject, 

"OVIN  O'NxtLL  " 

The  foregoing  letter,  the  original  of  which,  is  preserved 
in  the  Carte  Collection,  has  been  printed  in  Meehan's 
Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyreonnell,  p.  466,  467.  In  the 
mouth  of  February,  1648,  new  style,  lord  Montgomery 
and  Theophilus  loncs  were  exchanged  for  two  of  O'Neill  s 
party,  namely,  the  earl  of  Westmeath  and  colonel  Byrne. 
— English  Commons  Journals,  vol.  v.,  p.  411,  Our 
author  was  under  the  impression  that  lieutenant-general 
O'Reilly  was  one  of  the  captives  restored  to  liberty  on  that 
occasion. 

*•  Gamester's  Fort.—"  I.isnagarvy,  Lios  na  g-eearbhaeh, 
'the  gamester's  fort,'  is  the  present  name  of  a  townland 
adjoining  IJsbum,  and  was  also  the  name  of  the  town, 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1635,  it 
was  written  Lmsky  Gamin.  The  MS.  account  ol  ihe 
battle  in  the  old  Vestry  Hook  is  headed  *  I.isnegarvev, 
28th  Nov.,  1641.'  The  town  may  have  changed  nanie 
after  its  burning  in  that  year.  See  also  Reeves  s  Eeriest- 
astieal  Anhquittei,  p.  383.  In  the  charter  of  Charles  1 1., 
1662,  it  is  called  Lisbume,  alias  Lisnaganie.  In  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  xiv.,p.  489,  arc  '  Rules  and  Advices 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioccss  of  Down  and  Connor,  given 
at  the  Visitation  of  Us neganey.'  "—Ulster  Journal  of 
Arth>rology,  vol.  i.,  p.  242.  In  Story's  True  ami  Impar- 
tial Htstory,  p.  ]  1,  we  have  the  following  account  of 
the  tradition  then  prevailing  (1691)  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  this  name: — "  And  then  on  Monday,  the  second 
of  September,  we  marched  beyond  Lishurti  ;  this  is  one 
of  the  pa-liiest  inland  towns  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  most  English-like  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  the 
Irish  name  is  Lishnegarvey,  which  they  tell  me  signifies 
the  Gameste>Js  Mount;  for  a  little  to  Ihe  north-east  uf  the 
town  there  Is  a  mount  moated  alwut,  and  another  to  the 
south-west ;  these  were  formerly  surrounded  with  a  great 
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a  great  train  of  Gents,  met  his  Lo"  (my  small  self  being  one)  and  attended  him  through 
Carrickfergus,  where  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  s4  Major-Gen1,  and  to  his  Lady  Mother. 


wood,  and  thither  resorted  all  the  Irish  outlaws,  to 
play  at  cards  and  dice ;  one  of  the  most  considerable  among 
them  having  lost  all,  even  his  cloaths,  went  in  a  passion 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  house  of  a  nobleman  in 
that  country,  who  before  had  set  a  considerable  sum  on 
bis  head ;  and  in  this  mood  he  surrendered  himself  his 
prisoner  ;  which  the  other  considering  of,  pardon*  him ; 
and  afterwards  this  town  was  built,  when  the  knot  of 
rogues  was  broke,  which  was  done  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
this  one  man ;  the  town  is  so  modern,  however,  that  Cam- 
den takes  no  notice  of  it"  See  also  Belfast  and  its  En- 
virons, by  J.  Hubard  Smith,  p.  82  (Dublin,  iSs^). 

*  His  I.a<fy  Mother.—  The  major-general  here  alluded 
to  was  Robert  Monro,  with  whom  the  third  viscount's 
mother  had  re-married.    This  commander  was  of  the 
family  of  Fowlis,  in  Kilteam.  He  originally  distinguished 
himself  in  Flanders,  and  afterwards  in  the  war.  waged 
by  GusUvus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  against  Fer- 
dinand II.    Of  his  service  on  the  latter  occasion  he 
published  on  account,  entitled  Monro's  Expedition  with 
the  worthy  Scots  Raiment  catted  Mae  Key's  Regiment, 
levied,  in  1 626,  under  the  Invineibie  King  of  Sweden, 
1637.     This  book,  now  very  scarce,  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  military  affairs,  with  "a  pro- 
fusion of  observations  interspersed,  (says  Mackay)  which, 
though  they  may  bo  just  in  themselves,  and  suited  to  the 
genius  of  that  age,  the  most  of  them  no  modern  writer  would 
take  any  notice  of,  unless  a  novelist  might  use  some  of  the 
tennsor  expressions  toadorn  hisfancifut  tale."  Monro,  who 
went  to  Denmark  a  lieutenant  and  returned  a  colonel,  states 
that  Mac  Key's  regiment,  in  which  he  served,  embarked 
at  Cromarty,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1626,  and  arrived 
five  days  afterwards  at  Luckstadt  on  the  Elbe.  Very 
many  of  his  sept  or  clan  accompanied  the  expedition, 
there  being  of  that  surname  no  fewer  than  three  generals, 
eight  colonels,  five  lieutenant-colonels,  eleven  majors,  and 
thirty  captains,  besides  a  great  number  of  subalterns.—  A'ew 
Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  Ross  and  Cromartyshire*,  p.  317; 
Mackay's  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  oj  Mackay, 
pp.  220—223.     On  Monro's  return  to  Scotland,  he 
realously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  and  appears 
to  have  had  much  real  enjoyment  in  ruthlessly  carrying 
out  its  behests.    Balfour  and  Spalding  record  several 
of  his  exploits  while  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
"  malignant*"  throughout  the  North.    "At  this  same 
wcrey  time,"  says  sir  James  Balfour,  "  that  Argyle 
was  scurging  the  highlandcrs,  colonel  Robert  Monro  was 
commam  led  north,  with  the  title  of  Major  General,  and 
w  ith  him  1,000  footc,  hot  quhen  he  cam  to  Aberdeine,  he 
was  recruited  with  anc  addition  of  500  foote  more,  and 
two  troupes  of  horse,  commanded  by  captaine  Forliesse. 
His  first  exployt  was  the  apprehend  of  26  citizens  of  Aber- 
deine, that  wold  not  subscrcivc  the  couenant;  these  he  sent 
prissoners  to  Edinburghe  under  a  gaurde,  quher  they  wcr 
all  shuttc  upc  in  closse  prissone;  then  lookc  he  the  houssc 
of  Drum,  and  sent  the  laird  thereof  and  his  brother  Robert 
bothc  prissoners  to  Edinburghe.    Thcraftcr  he  took  15  or 
16  barrons  and  gentlemen  that  wold  not  subscrcivc  the 
coucnant,  and  sent  them  under  sure  gaurdes  prissoners  to 
Edinburghe,  to  be  taught  by  the  committee  of  cstaites  to 


speake  their  aura  countrey  language.    Monro  mantend 
his  anney  on  thessc  gentlemen's  otaites,  and  for  the  su- 
perlpus  of  the  samcn  he  was  compteablc  to  the  commit- 
tee of  cstaites  of  Edinburghe.    After  this  Monro  crossed 
the  Spey,  and  lay  dounc  before  the  castle  of  Spyme.  wich, 
at  his  first  comming,  he  tooke,  and  the  bishope  of  Mar- 
ray  prissoner  therin,  the  place  being  unfurnished  bothc  of 
men  and  ammunitions    He  tooke  the  bishope  with  him, 
and  putt  a  garisone  in  his  castle.    From  Spynie,  Monro 
re-crossed  the  river  Spey,  and,  with  all  hostility,  plundered 
the  marques  of  Huntlie's  landes,  tooke  the  castle  of  Strath- 
bogie,  and  putt  a  garisone  in  it.    He  tooke  offe  Hunthe  s 
landes  two  thousand  horssc  and  cattle,  forby  maney  thou- 
sandes  of  sheep,  and  thereof  keept  ane  opin  markctt  at 
Strathbogie,  and  solde  them  backc  to  their  owners  at  54 
Scottes  the  piece.    From  Strathbogie  be  inarches  the  2nd 
Agust,  this  same  ycirc,  to  Bamffc,  quher  be  playcs  the 
dirndl,  and  demolishes  the  lord  Bamfle's  house,  wich  wes 
bothc  faire  and  staitcly,  and  a  grate  ornament  to  that  pairt 
of  the  kingdom.    Hcire  I  levc  him,  plundring  and  destroy- 
ing the  policey  of  the  lande,  and  reducing  all  thesse 
that   formerlie    danced   after    Huntlie   and    Bain  fie  s 
fidling  (quho  called  themselves  the  kinge's  friends), 
to  the  obedience  of  the  covenant. " — A  nnals  of  Scot- 
land, voL  iL,  pp.   381,  382.     When   Monro  came 
to    Ulster   in    1042,    he   continued    the   same  pre- 
datory courses,   plundering  the  houses  of  all  royal- 
ists within  reach  of  his  head-quarters  at  Carrickfergus,  and 
conducting  raids  of  a  most  desolating  character  throughout 
— parts  of  Ulster.    His  soldiers  011  these  occasions 
nouses,  carrying  off  every  description  of  goods, 
»„d  immense  henls  of  cattle  from  the  fields,  and  per- 
petrated all  manner  of  shocking  brutalities.    Tbey  were, 
in  some  measure,  compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  public 
robbery  to  keep  themselves  alive,  having  had  no  reir-lii 
provision  from  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  prayers, 
fasts,  and  entreaties  of  the  Presbytery  being  barely  suffi- 
cient to  extort  an  occasional  scanty  alms  of  oatmeal  for  their 
use.    In  the  great  raid  made  by  Munro,  as  far  as  Longford, 
in  the  summer  of  1644,  with  a  force  of  10,000  foot  and 
1 ,000  horse,  the  rations  provided  foreach  soldier  for  tnvntr , 
days  was  24  pounds  of  oatmeal,  so  that  the  deficiency  in 
meat  and  drink  had  to  be  supplied  by  ruthless  and  exten- 
sive robbery.    An  account  0/  this  raid  is  preserved  in  a 
now  rare  tract,  entitled  A  full  Relation  of  the  late  Expedi- 
tion, &c,  4to,  London,  1644.    This  expedition  was  com- 
menced on  the  27th  Juue  and  closed  on  16th  of  July.  On 
the  24th  of  May  preceding,  Adair,  Narratn*,  p.  lot, 
states  that  "  Another  fast  was  appointed  to  be  in  places  on 
a  week-dav,  and  on  a  lord's  Day  thereafter,  for  the  former 
causes,  and  especially  the  sinfulness  of  the  army  and  country 
continuing,  notwithstanding  the  great  distress  on  both,  and 
that  <W  would  Mess  the  expedition  of  the  army  going  to  the 
fiM  th,s  summer."     It  was,  indeed,  "blessed"  to  the 
planners    and    instigators    of   it.    inasmuch    as  vast 
numl>crs  of  Roman  Catholics  were  roblxsl  ami  murdered; 
but  it  was  not  "blessed"  so  as  to  set  the  cause  ot  the 
covenant  above  fear  and  peril,  for  no  sooner  had  Monro 
reached  his  quarlers  at  Carrickfergus  again  than  retribution 
was  announced  as  about  to  follow.   "  Since  our  returne, 
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great  guns  and  muskets  in  each  garrison  (where  he  came)  wellcoming  his  Lo"  in  their  loudest  thun- 
deriugs.  AAcr  these  joyfull  welcomes  thus  proclaim'd  by  Bellona's  voice  and  the  noise  of  drums 
and  so  pf  trumpets,  and  huzzas  of  officers  and  soldiers;  I  find  nothing  of  this  our  3d  Vise'**  actions 
(for  want  of  his  papers)  till  his  appearance  at  the  council  of  war  held  in  Lisnegarvagh  (the  town 
afores4)  on  the  14th  and  1 5th  days  of  March,  1647,  stilo  anglico,  under  the  presiedency  of  ConL 
Geo.  Monet    The  names  of  the  constituents  were  as  follows,  lire  licet : 

Colo.  Geo.  Monck,"  President,  the  R*  Hon**  the  Lord  of  Ardes,  S'  Jas.  Montgomery,  CoL 


says  tie  writer  of  the  tract  above  mentioned,  "the  carle 
of'  Castiehavcn  and  Owen  Mac  Art  (O'Neill)  doc  threaten 
hard,  that  they  will  immediately  follow  us  down  into  our 
quarters,  and  drive  us  into  the  sea,  if  God  and  wc  will 
give  them  leave."  (PageS.)  Besides  this  expedition,  and 
the  one  of  1642,  already  mentioned  at  p.  154,  note  8,  iufra, 
Monro  conducted  several  similar  movements  during  his 
command  in  Ulster.  His  military  career,  however,  ended 
ingloriously  on  the  field  of  Benburb,  from  which  he  fled 
with  such  haste  as  to  leave  hb  hat  and  wig  among  the 
immense  spoils  to  be  gathered  by  the  enemy.  Among 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  who  suffered  in  their  estates  for 
resisting  the  covenant  was  Peter  Hill,  elder  son  of  sir 
Moses  HilL  In  May,  1644,  he  and  his  family  were 
obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  Dublin,  being  driven  from 
his  residence  by  several  parties  of  the  Scotch  army 
under  Monro,  who  plundered  his  house  and  stock  to 
the  value  of  above  £3. 804.  Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  iL,  p.  323,  represents  sir  James 
Montgomery  as  leading  one  of  these  marauding  parties, 
and  lord  Lindsay,  a  Scottish  colonel,  the  other.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  style  the  former  tir  lames  Montgomery,  as  at 
that  time  he  wxs  simply  colonel  James  Montgomery,  fifth 
son  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  sir  James  Montgomery  of  Roscmount,  who  was  a 
British  officer,  and  did  not  belong  to  Monro's  army  at  all, 
although  generally  acting  in  concert  with  the  Scots.  Sir 
Janes  Balfour,  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  210,  when 
noticing  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  parliament  on 
the  Qth  of  July,  1644,  says  : — "  A  letter  from  the  park  to 
General!  Maior  Monro,  in  fauors  of  the  Wiscount  Clan- 
debowes,  commanding  the  said  Maior  to  put  no  more 
quarteringes  and  exactions  one  him,  nor  one  hes 
neighbours,  conforme  to  their  estaits."  In  1643,  the  par- 
liament, as  a  means  of  bringing  the  remains  of  the  royal 
party  in  Ulster  under  its  authority,  invested  Monro  with 
a  commission  under  the  new  broad  seal  of  England,  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  as  well  as  Scotch 
forces  in  Ulster.  On  hearing  this,  sir  James  Montgomery 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  British  troops  to  meet  in 
Belfast  on  the  13th  of  May,  that  they  might  consider  what 
answer  should  be  returned  to  Monro,  when  he  would  re- 
quire them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  This  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  sir  James  Montgomery,  viscount 
Montgomery,  lord  Blaney,  sir  Rol>crt  Stewart,  col.  Ar. 
Chichester,  major  Gore,  and  others,  was  adjourned  until 
the  next  day;  but,  during  the  night  of  the  13th,  Monro 
surprised  ami  seized  Belfast  Chichester,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  appointed  governor  of  Belfast  by  the  king, 
asked  an  explanation  of  this  proceeding,  and  Monro  re- 
plied that,  since  he  (Chichester)  had  published  Ormond's 
proclamation  against  the  covenant,  all  who  had  taken  the 


covenant  believed  themselves  to  be  denounced  as  traitors, 
and  were,  therefore,  required  to  look  sharply  to  their  own 
interests.  The  seizure  of  Belfast  was  a  violation  of  the 
original  agreement  between  the  English  and  Scottish  par- 
liaments, according  to  which  agreement  Monro  was  only 
to  occupy  Carrickfergus  and  Colcraine.  His  movement, 
therefore,  called  an  immediate  remonstrance  from  both 
Houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  addressed  to  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  and  requiring  the  surrender  of  Belfast  by 
Monro  on  the  nth  day  of  the  January  following.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  357,  has 
the  following  record  : — "  A  letter  from  General  Maior 
Monro,  from  Ireland,  to  the  pari,  of  the  dait  26  Dec., 
1645,  shewing  them,  if  that  they  condescendit  to  the 
Englischc  to  pairt  with  the  toune  of  Belfast,  that  they 
might  lykwaycs  pairt  with  all  their  interest  in  Ireland." 
The  English  did  not  regain  possession  until  1647,  when 
Monk  seized  Monro,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  London. 
The  following  is  M  'Skimin's  account  of  Monro's  capture : 
— "To  obtain  possession  of  this  place  (Carrickfergus), 
was  now  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and,  general  Robert  Monroe  having  offended 
major  Knox,  captain  Bricc  Coghran,  and  some  other  offi- 
cers of  Glcncaim's  regiment  then  in  garrison,  they,  fearing 
he  would  join  sir  George  Monroe,  then  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  with  his  disbanded  troops,  mutually  agreed  to 
betray  the  town  to  general  Monk,  then  in  Lisburn.  In 
consequence  of  their  information,  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  September,  sir  Robert  Adair,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
was  despatched  from  Lisburn  on  this  special  service. 
Taking  un  unfrequented  track  across  the  mountains,  he 
arrived  at  the  north-gate  about  daylight,  which,  having 
been  purposely  left  open,  he  entered  without  opposition, 
and  surprised  general  Monroe  in  his  bed,  who  was  soon 
after  sent  prisoner  to  England." — History  of  Cetrrkkfercus, 
p.  57;  sec  also  Adair's  Narrathv,  pp.  150,  151.  Belfast, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  surrendered  to  Monk  on  the 
removal  of  Monro,  who  was  lodged  in  the  tower,  where 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  during  the  space  of  five  years. 

'J  Col.  Ceo.  Jlonek.— Monk,  bom  in  1608,  was  a 
younger  son  of  sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Pothcridgc,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1625,  and 
served  under  lord  Wimbledon  in  the  well-known  expedi- 
tion against  Spain.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  in  bpain 
and  the  I-ow  Countries,  he  returned  to  England  just  as 
the  war  commenced  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottish 
subjects,  and  served  in  the  royal  armies  during  the  two 
expeditions  of  the  king  into  Scotland.  He  was  next  sent 
to  Ireland,  to  assist  in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
and  having  signed  a  treaty  with  the  rebels  in  1643,  he  re- 
turned with  his  regiment  to  England.  He  was  suspected 
by  the  royalists,  and  seized  on  his  landing  at  Bristol;  but 
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V  Colo.  O'Conally,  Colo.  Edw4.  Conway,"  IA-Colo.  Keith,"  L'-Colo.  Frayle,  IA-Colo.  Conway, 
Major  Geo.  Rauden.s*  Major  James  Clotworthy,*?  Capt.  Geo.  Montgomery,?8  Capt  Edwd.  Brugh,* 


being  able  to  justify  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  lord 
Digby,  then  secretary  of  state,  he  was  released,  and  ap- 
pointed a  major-general  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  then  em- 
ployed at  the  siege  of  Nantwkh,  in  Cheshire.  At  that 
place,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  surprised  and  seized  the  whole 
brigade,  and  Monk  was  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  re- 
mained until  November,  1 646,  when,  as  the  only  means 
by  which  lie  could  obtain  his  liberty,  he  took  the  cove- 
nant, engaged  his  services  to  the  parliament,  and  was  sent 
again  to  Ireland  in  command  of  the  force  then  designed 
for  the  occupation  of  Dublin.  ]  laving  approved  himself 
to  the  parliamentary  authorities  as  an  able  military  officer, 
he  was  appointed  on  the  16th  of  July,  1647,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  Ulster,  except  the  regiments 
at  Londonderry  and  in  the  Laggan,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  sir  Charles 
Coole.  Monk  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Lis  bum, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  following  his  appointment,  he 
held  a  council  of  war  at  that  place,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  campaign  which  was  to  be  carried  out  during  the 


*•  Ediod.  Cotnvay.—  See  pp.  154,  155,  supra.  Edward 
Conway  was  appointed  by  Ormond  to  the  command  of  the 
English  regiment  in  Ulster  from  which  his  father  had 
been  removed  by  the  committee  of  the  Parliament.  His 
father,  the  second  viscount  Conway,  objected  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  refused  to  sign  it,  on  the  grounds  that  its  ac- 
ceptance was  not  one  of  the  original  articles  agreed  to 
between  the  Government  and  the  officers  of  the  British 
forces  in  Ulster.  The  parliamentary  committee  appointed 
the  second  lord  Blancy  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  his 
stead ;  but  the  officers  of  the  regiment  refused  to  accept 
the  latter,  preferring  to  have  Edward  Conway,  son  of  their 
former  leader.  The  father,  although  refusing  to  take  the 
covenant,  became  quite  pliant  to  parliamentary  rule  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  his  estates,  and  recommended  his  son  to 
adopt  the  same  course.  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son  on  this  point,  and  dated 
London,  September  24,  1645: — "I  did  once  think 
not  to  have  written,  for  he  that  bring*  this  to  you 
knows  most  perfectly  all  that  concerns  this  place  and 
these  times  ;  but  1  have  heard  something  which  makes 
me  think  it  most  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  you.  Sir 
Patrick  Wcnmcs  is  come  to  London  from  Dublin,  and 
sayeth  that  Lieut-Colonel  Jones  (Theophilus)  is  in  Dublin, 
and  that  you  have  received  a  commission  for  the  regiment 
from  my  Lord  of  Ormond,  and  the  result  of  this  is,  that 
you  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment  are  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
if  the  Parliament  believe  this,  they  will  have  cause  to  dis- 
pose of  the  regiment,  so  as  they  may  be  assured  of  it. 
The  Commissioners  that  do  now  go  into  Ireland  are  very 
honest  gentleman.  Mr.  Onslowe  and  Sir  Rol>ert  King 
I  know  very  well,  and  you  shall  do  well  to  address  your- 
self to  them,  that  they  may  make  gtKxl  report  of  you 
hither.  I  have  spoken  with  Ned  Burgh  at  large  when 
he  was  here  ;  you  shall  do  well  to  sj>cak  with  him  ;  take 
heed  to  yourself,  and  keep  the  good  opinion  of  this  place. 
There  was  one  that  answered  to  that,  that  you  had  a  com- 
mision  for  the  regiment  sent  from  the  Marquiss  of  Or- 
mond >  that  you  were  not  to  be  blamed,  because  that  he 


might  do  it  without  your  seeking  ;  but  it  was  certain  that 
the  Parliament  was  sent  to,  and  desired  to  give  you  a 
commission.  I  have  answered  for  Lieut -Colonel  Jones 
all  that  I  could  ;  you  shall  do  well  to  speak  with  bin, 
and  I  hope  that  be  will  satisfy  the  Commissioners.  If 
there  be  any  officer  whom  you  know  to  be  disaffected  to 
the  Parliament,  so  that  the  putting  of  him  out  may  be  a 
good  service,  you  sliall  do  well  to  put  him  oat,  having 
told  the  Commissioners  of  him."— Ramdon  Papers,  pp, 
181,  183.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  extract  con- 
tains but  a  scurvy  advice  from  a  father  to  his  son,  and 
especially  as  the  former  had  himself  been  "  put  out"  of 
the  same  service  not  long  before  the  date  of  this  letter. 
The  son  became  a  wise  man, — a  philosopher,  in  fact, — and 
never  hazarded  the  loss  of  his  estates  by  any  reckless  ad- 
hesion to  political  convictions. 

«  Col.  Kath.— See  p.  163,  supra, 

s*  A'auden. — See  p.  163,  supra. 

«  Jamts  CfotuwrfAf.—Set  p.  156,  sufra. 

s*  6\v.  Montgomery.  —The  third  son  of  the 
See  p.  94,  supra. 

49  Edwd.  Brugh. — This  surname  was  also 
BraufT  and  Burgh  This  was  an  officer  of  sir  George 
Rawdon's  regiment,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  any  parti- 
culars of  his  family  or  native  place.  In  tlie  rare  tract 
already  mentioned,  at  p.  168,  note  52,  supra,  containing  an 
account  of  Monro's  expedition  as  far  south  as  Longtord,  in 
1644,  there  is  the  following  mention  of  this  officer: — "  W« 
having  rested  at  Granard  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  being  the 
7.  of  July,  we  sent  out  and  burnt  the  townes  of  BaUynlie 
and  Longford,  where  the  rcbclU  had  quartered,  and  all 
the  castles  that  were  of  any  availe  to  them,  all  which  they 
wholly  deserted,  not  one  man  staying  within  the  countrey, 
except  such  as  hid  themselves  in  Hands.  At  one  of  the 
chiefest  of  the  passes  upon  the  Evey  water,  is  the  bridge 
of  Fyna,  where  the  earlc  of  West-meath's  castle  is  at  the 
end  of  it,  about  two  myles  from  Granard ;  there  the  earle 
of  Castle-Heaven  had' put  200  musqueteers,  and  three 
troops  of  horse,  whereof  his  ownc  lifegard  was  one.  It 
happened  that  Maior  Roydcn,  with  seven  English  troops, 
were  quartered  necrc  unto  that  place,  who  orderly  seting 
out  his  gards  anil  scouts  got  the  alarm  several!  times  given 
him  by  the  rcbcll  horse  from  the  castle  upon  the  Sunday; 
who,  when  the  rest  horsed,  and  strengthened  their  guards, 
did  still  retire  to  the  cxstle.  At  List,  about  12  of  the 
clock,  Maior  Royden  expecting  that  they  would  stand  and 
skirmish,  drew  to  them  with  his  rroopes,  but  they  retired, 
yet  espying  5  or  6  of  their  horsemen  riding  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle;  whereupon  he  sent 
out  captaine  BraufT  (Brugh)  with  six  well-horsed  men, 
who  endeavoured  to  get  betwixt  them  and  the  castle, 
which  the  re  bells  perceiving  rode  hard,  and  being  ncerer, 
gained  the  pass  and  stopped ;  then  one  of  them  tearming 
himself  a  captaine,  called  to  our  men  to  know  if  there 
were  ever  a  captaine  amongst  them,  who  durst  change  a 
pairc  of  bullets  with  him.  Captaine  Brauff  with  his  men 
seeming  to  retire  slowly,  the  enemy  followed  him  out; 
whereupon  he  ujion  a  sudden  wbeled  about  with  his  men 
and  charged  them,  and  having  discharged  their  carabines 
the  rogues  took  to  flight.    Captaine  BraufT  charged  home 
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Capt  Clemens,*0  CapL  Jos.  Hamilton,  Capt.  Hans  Hamilton,6'  and  Capt  August  in. 64 — I  will  not 
recount  all  the  passages  at  this  meeting,  but  only  a  few,  which  (I  think)  are  worth  knowledge  and 
memory. 

Imprimis,  it  was  resolved  upon  the  question,  that  the  Capts.  and  Field  Officers  should  be 
involved  (I  use  their  own  words)  in  one  vote;  that  the  Field  Officers  and  Captains  shall  take  place 
according  to  the  antiquity  of  their  Colo.'s  commissions,  not  their  own;  and  it  was  (on  debate) 
ordered  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  last  said  resolve,  that  Lieut  Colo.  Coghran,  under  S'  J. 
M.  should  have  the  precedT  in  the  courts  of  war  of  IA-C0I0.  Conally,6*  under      Jas.  Clotworthy. 

fe  Capt.  Auguslin. — This  British  officer,  on  the  defeat 
of  the  royalist  party  in  1649,  retired  to  Scotland,  and 
entered  the  army  of  the  estates,  which  had  been  hastily 


'  to  the  passe ;  the  chicfc  man  of  them  he  run  him 
quite  through  with  his  rapier,  and  killed  him,  and  so 
retired  himself  and  his  men  without  hurt,  and  had  no 
more  alarms  that  night." — pp.  4,  5.  Captain  Bragh  was 
chosen  by  Monk  to  convey  Monro,  as  a  prisoner,  from 
Carrickfergus  to  London,  and  during  his  visit  he  had  seen 
lord  Conway.  Sec  note  54,  supra.  The  latlter,  writing 
again  io  his  son,  on  the  o:h  of  July,  1647,  commence*  his 
letter  thus : —  "  I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  affairs  of  this 
place;  you  will  have  information  from  Major  Kawdon  and 
Ned  Burgh." — Rawdon  Paper t,  p.  184.  It  apiwars  by  In- 
quisttion,  Dcrwn,  no.  96,  Car.  1. ,  that  Kd ward  Brugh  obtained 
from  Hugh  O'Laury  of  Rcske,  county  of  Downe,  the  towns, 
and  parcels  called  Rcske,  containing  120 
leanagh,  60  acres ;  Dromhanc,  60  acres ; 
y,  60  acres;  Leage,  60  acres;  Kilmonyoge,  60 
acres;  and  Taghlomny,  20  acres.  These  lands,  known 
generally  as  Meyrah  (Moira),  Burgh  purchased  from 
O'Laury,  in  1639,  for  the  sum  of  £300.—  Thorpe's  Cata- 
logne  of  SoutltweU  MSS.,  p.  209,-  -So.  in  Cat.  367. 

fc  Capt.  Clemens.—  This  was  Henry  Clements,  su.jpo  .ed 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Edward  Clements,  who,  on  the 


t  of  March,  1609,  obtained  from  John  Dal  way  a  deed 
of  the  town  Lands  of  Ballythomas,  Straidballythomas,  and 
Bdlyrocnagh,  near  Carrkkfcrgus,  for  the  yearly  rent  of 
£2  5s.  About  the  year  1640,  this  Henry  Clements  was 
deputy-recorder  of  Carrkkfcrgus,  and  soon  afterwards  an 
alderman.  In  1648,  he  was  in  garrison  at  Carrickfcrgus 
as  a  captain  in  sir  John  Clot  worthy's  regiment  of  foot. 
He  died  soon  after  the  year  last  named.  I  Icnry,  Edward, 
Andrew,  and  Francis  Clements,  afterwards  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  Carrickfcrgus  as  aldermen  or  burgesses, 
were  believed  to  be  his  sons.  The  Carrickfcrgus 
branch  b  now  represented  by  the  Adairs  of  L^ughan- 
more.  Another  son  of  Henry  Clements,  named 
Robert,  settled  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  where  he  obtained 
an  otate,  married  Miss  Sandford,  a  member  of  the 
Castlerea  family,  and  from  him  by  his  marriage  descended 
the  viscounts  and  earls  of  Lei  trim. — M  'Skimin's  History  of 
Cjrrvkfergus,  p.  326,  note. 

41  //am  Hamilton. — This  Hans  Hamilton  was  third 
son  of  John  Hamilton  of  Tullimore,  and  nephew  of  viscount 
Clan  na  boy.  He  died  in  1656,  at  his  residence  of  Cama- 
sure,  near  Comber,  and  was  buried,  according  to  direc- 
tions given  in  his  will,  in  his  father's  grave,  in  the  aisle  of 
Holywood  church.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Kennedy  of 
Killame,  he  left  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of 
his  daughters,  Jane,  married  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Bally - 
magown,  whose  family  is  afterwards  fully  noticed  by  the 
author,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Manuscripts. — Lodge's 
Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL  lit,  p  7. 


collected  to  oppose  Cromwell ;  but  being  one  of  those 
"  purged  out '  for  "  malignancy  "  before  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  Augustine  took  to  the  practice  of  robbing  and 
murdering  stragglers  from  the  English  forces.  By  this 
means  he  soon  enriched  himself,  and  found  great  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  covenanting  authorities  who  had  pre- 
viously expelled  him  for  his  royalist  sentiments,  but  who 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  thoroughly  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, in  consequence,  it  was  believed,'  of  their  determina- 
tion to  accept  the  assistance  of  no  "  malignants  "  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Lord !  Of  this  moss-trooper's 
career,  we  have  the  following  notice  by  sir  James  Balfour : 
"  One  Augustine,  a  heighc  Germane,  being  purged  out 
of  the  armcy  l>cfore  Dunbar,  bot  a  stout  and  resolute 
young  man,  and  a  lover  of  the  Scotts  natione,  imitating 
Watte  (another  freebooter)  in  October  and  November, 
this  zeire  (1651),  annoyed  the  enimey  werey  m 
killing  many  of  his  straglcrs,  and  made  nightly 
upone  theire  quarters,  killing  sometyme  20,  and  s< 
30,  and  more  or  less  of  them ;  quherby  he  both 
himselve  and  his  followers,  and  grateumly  dammisscd  the 
enimey.  Hes  cheffe  abode  was  aboute  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pentland  and  Soutra."— Annals  of  Scotland,  voL 
iv.,  p.  165.  "  Captaine  Augustine  is  called,  and  the  lord 
Chancellor,  in  his  majesties  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Pari,  giues  him  thankes  for  his  good  service ;  and  ordaines 
the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs  to  giue  him  some 
reasonable  recompense  to  encourage  him  and  others. " — 
/bid,  vol.  iv.,  p.  214.  For  some  account  of  the  operations 
of  "the  villanous  moss-troopers,"  generally,  against  Crom- 
well's troops,  see  Bisset's  Omitted  Chapters  in  the  History 
of  England,  vol.  i. ,  p.  389.  Two  persons,  named  John 
and  George  Augustine,  probably  brothers,  were  1649  officers 
in  Ireland,  but  we  cannot  discover  by  which  of  the 
brothers  these  Scottish  distinctions  were  earned.  Captain 
George  received,  as  arrears  of  pay,  under  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation,  the  sum  of  ^339  18s; 
and  captain  John  received  ^708  is  tod.  15M  Report, 
of  /risk  Record  Commission,  p.  289.  "  Heighc  Gcr- 
manes"  were  numerous  in  Scotland  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  coming  generally  as  professional  mounte- 
banks. See  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL 
ii.,  p.  296. 

**  Lt.  -colo.  Conally  — This  was  the  well-known  Owen 
O'Conally  (Eoghan  O'Conghalaigh)  who  first  informed 
the  Government  of  the  conspiracy  in  1641.  The  fol- 
lowing is  sir  John  Temple'*  account: — "O'Conally, 
a  gendeman  of  a  meere  Irish  family,  but  one  that 
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There  were  (then)  ordered  forts  to  be  made  at  certain  passes,  and  men  out  of  every  reg*.  (not 
above  80  out  of  any  one)  to  be  posted  in  them,  and  to  be  relieved  monthly  by  fresh  detachments, 
and  the  quota  of  money  is  set  down  what  pay  every  officer  and  common  soldier,  serjeant,  corporal, 


had  long  lived  among  the  English,  and  been  trained 
up  in  Die  true  Protestant  religion,  came  unto  the 
lord  justice  Parsons  about  nine  of  the  clock  that  even- 
ing  (22nd  October,  1641),  and  made  him  a  broken 
relation  of  a  great  conspiracy  for  the  seizing  of  his 
Majesties  castle  of  Dublin.  He  gave  him  the  names 
of  some  of  the  chief  conspirators ;  assured  him  they  were 
come  up  expressly  to  the  town  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  next  morning  they  would  undoubtedly  attempt,  and 
surely  effect  it,  if  their  design  was  not  speedily  prevented ; 
and  that  he  had  understood  all  this  from  Hugh  MacMahon, 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  who  was  then  in  town,  and 
came  up  but  the  very  same  afternoon  for  the  execution  of 
the  plot ;  and  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking  indeed 
somewhat  liberally,  and  as  the  truth  is,  did  then  make 
such  a  broken  relation  of  the  matter  that  seemed  so  in- 
credible in  itself,  as  that  his  lordship  gave  very  little  be- 
lief to  it  at  first,  in  regard  it  came  from  an  obscure  person, 
and  one,  as  he  conceived,  somewhat  distempered  at  that 
time." — Irish  Rebellion,  pp.  1 8,  1 9.  In  O'Conally's  Ex- 
amination, p.  20,  he  states  that  he  was  summoned  by 
MacMahon  from  Moninwre,  in  the  county  of  Deny  ;  he 
was  probably,  therefore,  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  had 
relented  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Adair's  account  of  him  is 
as  follows  : — "  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  Owen 
O'Connolly  was  at  first  a  poor  Irish  boy  admitted  into  the 
family  of  sir  Hugh  Clot  worthy,  at  Antrim — a  religious 
and  worthy  family  ;  and  there  was  educated  and  taught 
not  only  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  that  education,  and  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  parish  of  Antrim,  he  became 
truly  religious  in  heart  and  conscience  bound  to  the 
truth,  anu  to  those  who  were  truly  godly." — Narrative, 
p.  84.  MacBride,  the  successor  of  Adair  as  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Belfast,  states 
that  O'Connolly  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  that,  as  "  Minutes  still  extant  in  his  (MacBridc's) 
time  testified,  he  often  sat  as  such  in  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery." See  Dr.  Killen's  Nole,  at  page  84  of  Adair's  Nar- 
rative; also  MacBridc's  Sample  of  Jet  Blatk  Prelatit 
Calumny,  p.  1 74.  Should  any  doubt  still  exist  as  to  this 
man's  presbyterianism,  it  must  be  cleared  off,  we  think, 
by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  written  by  sir  James  Montgomery  from  Rose- 
mount,  on  the  9th  December,  1643,  and  now  printed  for 
the  first  time  : — "Since  the  wrytine  of  my  other  letters, 
one  Captaine  Occonnelie  (y*.  was  S  .  John  Clotworthie's 
man)  is  come  into  these  parts  from  England,  and  has 
brought  lcttrcs  unto  all  the  Collonels  of  the  English  Army 
in  this  province,  inviting  us  to  take  the  new  Covenant. 
The  coppy  of  that  which  is  sent  unto  me  I  herewith  send 
unto  your  I-ordship.  I  had  with  it  three  printed  papers, 
the  Coppy  of  the  Covenant,  the  Declaration  of  both 
houses  thereupon,  and  the  Articles  of  Cessation.  These 
T  suppose  your  Lordship  has  had  from  England,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  increase  my  packet  with  them.  I  send 
yo».  Lop.  also  a  Coppy  of  the  votes  of  the  houses  upon 
the  articles;  O'Conneltyj 


like  a  Grand  Commissioner,  My  Lord  Mont- 
gomery and  1  put  him  off  till  Collonel  Chichester's  r«- 
turne  from  Enishone  that  we  have  [been]  awaiting. 
O'  Connelly  tells  how  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Mar- 
quesse  of  Ardgyle  that  I  am  made  Viscount  of  Arglas.se, 
and  many  other  things  that  I  know  not  of  myself,  which 
makes  me  (as  he  says)  so  fierce  a  royalist ;  and  some 
trounkes  of  mine  are  stayed  in  Scotland,  wherein  I  have 
above  six  or  700  lb.  star),  worth  of  commodities  and 
cloathes.  But  all  this  shall  not  trouble  me  ;  I  serve  a 
good  master,  who  I  hope  will  not  let  me  be  a  louser." — 
Carte  MSS.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  46.  But  although  at  first  a 
presbyterian,  as  were  his  patrons,  the  Clotworthvs,  O'Con- 
ally  afterwards  became  a  puritan  or  independent  For 
his  discovery  of  the  plot  in  1641,  he  had  a  reward  of  ^500 
in  hand,  and  £200  per  annum  for  life.  He  obtained  also 
a  military  commission  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1649-50,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  His  death  is 
thus  mentioned  in  a  rare  tract,  entitled  The  Taking  of 
Wexford,  4to,  London,  1649  : — "We  (the  soldiers  of  the 
Commonwealth)  have  lately  had  some  losse  in  the  North ; 
Coloncll  Oconclly  with  a  party  of  horse  about  100  march- 
ing from  Belfast  to  Antrim,  was  set  upon  by  George 
Monroe  (nephew  of  General  Robert  Monro)  with  a  bigger 
orcc,  routed  our  men,  Coloncll  Oconclly  and  Captain 
Rooper  with  about  twentie  others  slainc,  about  the  same 
number  taken  prisoners,  the  rest  escaped." — P.  6.  Adair 
supplies  the  following  additional  particulars  of  this  affair  at 
pp.  176,  177  of  his  Narrative: — "He  (O'Conally)  had 
fallen  in  with  the  sectarian  party,  got 


hard  and  peremptorily  his  pawgingly, 


>mmand  of 

the  regiment  in  Antrim,  which  formerly  belonged  to  his 
old  master,  sir  John  Clotworthy  (now  a  sufferer  and  pri- 
soner under  the  sectaries,  for  declining  their  courses  and 
adhering  to  the  king's  just  right  and  interest).  This 
O'Connolly  and  some  few  English  met  accidentally  with 
a  party  under  the  command  of— as  well  as  the  company  of 
Colonel  John  1  lamilton  (who  at  that  time  was  subject  to 
Colonel  George  Monro,  then  in  the  country!  at  Dunadry, 
near  Antrim,  where  there  was  a  sharp  debate.  O'Con- 
nolly was  mortally  wounded,  and  carried  with  no  more 
respect  than  a  dead  ox  behind  a  man  to  Connor,  where 
he  immediately  died.  This  man,  from  what  could  be  ob- 
served, was  of  an  ingenious  nature,  and  truly  sincere,  yet 
he  was  then  deceived  by  the  pretences  of  that  party,  and 
seemed  violent  that  way.  Thercf  orc.thoughGod  had  brought 
him  to  great  respect  and  a  considerable  estate  upon  oc- 
casion of  his  former  faithfulness  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  ;  yet  falling  from  his  first  principles,  and  going 
along  with  the  declining  party,  the  Lord  would  puatsS 
him  with  this  temporal  stroke  of  being  thus  cut  off  for  a 
warning  to  others  to  beware  of  such  courses.  His  wife 
died  shortly  after,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter — his  son  a 
very  idiot  unto  the  greatest  height,  and  the  daughter, 
though  thereafter  married  to  a  worthy  gentleman  ( M  r.  H  ugh 
Rowley),  yet  proved  but  more  than  half  a  fool,  and  a 
burden  to  her  husband  for  many  years,  and  without  pos- 
terity. "  This  lady,  of  whom  Adair  thus  speaks  so  dis- 
'  ,  was  married  to  Hugh  Rowley,  son  of  Edward 
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and  drums  shou'd  have ;  some  debates,  touching  titles  to  command  and  pay,  and  to  precedency, 
were  likewise  determined;  so  the  reader  hath  a  brief  ace*,  martial  and  (tho'  he  be  one  of  the  army) 
he  may  perhaps  learn  something  there  out. 

I  am  now  again  at  a  loss  for  his  Lo^  actions  (for  the  want  of  his  papers  afores*.  many  being 
burned  in  his  house  after  his  death)  during  the  interval**  between  the  s*.  court  till  the  1  Jth  of  Dec'. 
1648,  that  I  find  Colo.  Monck,  Command-in-Chief  of  the  Brits\  forces  in  Ulster  (so  he  stiles 
himself)  in  his  declaration  directed  to  and  requiring  all  comm™.  and  officers  in  the  army  in  their 
several  quarters,  and  likewise  praying  all  pastors  and  ministers  in  their  churches  and  parishes,  §ic, 
to  publish  the  same,6'  and  a  particular  letter  from  him  to  Sv*.  J.  Mr.  of  the  same  date,  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  S'.  Geo.  Munro's  men,  who  were  coming  over  hither,  after  Duke  Jas.  Hamilton's  defeat 
at  Preston,66  in  Lancashire,  mensi  Aug.  the  18th,  that  same  year,  1648.  The  last  of  Colo.  Monck's 
doings  (w*1  I  left  at)  were  the  declaration  and  the  letter,  both  dated  12th  day  of  7'",  1648,  as 
afores*,  whereby  he  threw  off  his  vizard  and  appeared  barefaced  for  a  commonwealth  against  the  K. 


Rowley  of  Castlerock.  His  mother  was  Leiilia  Clot- 
worthy,  a  daughter  of  sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  of  Masscrecne. 
Thus  O'Conaily's  daughter  married  the  son  of  a  lady  in 
whose  father's  house  he  (O'Conally)  had  liecn  a  servant. 

**  The  interval. — It  was  during  this  interval  the  third 
viscount  Montgomery  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Alexander,  sixth  earl  of  Egltnton,  which  has  been  printed 
in  Eraser's  Memorials,  vol.  L,  p.  288: — 

"  V r,»r  Honor* rib  akd  mv  vx«v  good  lord, — Being  informed 
by  Generjll  Quarter  Master  Dromond  that  your  lordship  had  a  minde 
to  two  derrcs  which  arc  her  re.  he  not  having  the  opportunitye  to  send 
them  hinuelfc  before  his  leaving  this  euuntrye,  I  have  now  *<-7it 
theto  along  by  this  bearer,  who  hath  promised  to  have  a  great  cjire 
of  them,  toe  thai  I  hope  they  will  cumc  safe  to  your  lordship's  hands. 
Tae  greatest  aewes  we  have  in  this  cotintrye  is.  that  Lately  in  I lutltn, 
noon  the  discovery  of  some  plot  intended,  a*  is  reported,  for  the 
takeing  of  the  cattle,  slxtecnc  gentlemen  and  officers  are  appre- 
hended ;  the  halfe  of  them  are  sent  over  to  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  the  rest  kept  prisoners  by  Jones:  the  names  of  the  chiefs  are, 
Su  Maurice  Eustache,  Sir  John  GuTord,  Colluiicll  Flower,  and 
ColbricU  Willoughby.  all  great  servants  of  my  Lord  Ormond.  The 
divisions  betwixt  the  Irish  continues:  our  country  is  in  such  an  ex- 
treme want  of  victualls  that  we  cannot  possibly  utarchc  abroad  to  doe 
aav  service,  though  it  might  gaine  trie  kingdotne.  If  my  cusin, 
Collnriclt  James,  bee  theirc,  I  pray  your  lordship  showe  him  that 
the  countreyo  uiistabililye  and  refractoriness  i»  such,  that  this  day 
I  have  been  forced  to  give  orders  for  a  partye  of  my  owne  horse  and 
fante  to  lift  his  regiment  mentinance  by  forte  :  howsoever,  I  *hall 
wdeavpur  to  provide  for  them  till  the  end  of  this  month.  Thus 
in  treating  to  hecre  from  yuur  lunKliip  the  troeth  of  all  occurrences 
frequently, — I  rest  your  lordship's  most  affectiooat  coscn  and 
humble  servant, 

n  s,(0(tTC0HEB|E 

'Omckfergus,  yth  of  August,  1048. 

"CoUonell  Monke  hath  taken  in  the  fort  of  Bjllyhoe;  and  weheerd 
that  our  forces  in  Conught  are  now  joined  with  Proton  against 
Owen  M-Art  O'Neill." 

*»  To  publish  the  same.— As  soon  as  Monk  had  sent  off 
Monro,  and  got  possession  of  CarrickfcTgus  and  Belfast, 
he  published  a  declaration  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  Ulster,  to  explain  and  vindicate  his  con- 
duct in  these  proceedings.  This  declaration  he  required 
the  officers  to  make  known  in  their  several  quarters ;  at 
the  same  time  requesting  all  pastors  and  ministers  to 
publish  it  in  their  several  parishes  and  churches. 

16  Defeat  at  Preston.— \n  June,  1648,  the  army  of  the 
English  parliament,  having  swept  all  the  rovalist  forces 
from  tbe  field,  seized  Charles  I.,  and  held  him  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  redress  of  certain  grievances  of  which 


it  complained.  This  extreme  measure  created  a  reaction 
throughout  Scotland  in  favour  of  royalty,  and  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  vote  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  for  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  aid  in 
the  liberation  of  the  king.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  viewed  this  movement  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  de- 
nouncing it  as  an  attempt  to  rob  Christ  of  his  prerogative, 
by  thus  espousing  the  king's  quarrel  before  the  king  had 
recognised  the  covenant.  This  opposition  of  the  church 
interfered  very  much  with  the  collecting  and  equipping 
the  required  amount  of  troop ;  ami  ilie  entailers,  as 
Hamilton's  party  was  called  in  Scotland,  appealed  for 
assistance  to  the  Scottish  royalists  in  Ulster.  The  vis- 
counts Montgomery  and  Clannaboy,  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  British  officers,  received  urgent  applica- 
tions on  this  point,  and,  in  reply,  it  was  arranged  by  them 
to  send  2,100  foot,  and  r, 200  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  George  Monro,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of 
Hamilton.  The  presbytcrian  ministers  in  Ulster,  adopt- 
ing the  views  of  their  Scottish  brethren,  preached  against 
this  expedition,  and  denounced  woe  against  all  who  would 
give  it  thcslightest  countenance.  As  soon  asCromwell  heard 
of  the  movement  in  Scotland,  he  hastened  to  meet  Hamilton, 
marching  by  way  of  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  North- 
ampton, reaching  Doncastcr  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
soon  afterwards  forming  a  junction  at  Knarc^borough  with 
the  troops  commanded  by  I-ambert.  The  force  under 
Langdale,  the  leader  of  the  English  royalists,  met  Crom- 
well somewhat  in  advance  of  Hamilton,  and  after  a  conflict 
of  four  hours*  duration,  fell  hack  on  the  Scots.  Cromwell 
then  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  act  of 
crossing  the  Ribble,  into  Cheshire,  killing  1,000  Scots 
and  capturing  4.000  Sir  George  Monro,  who  had 
got  no  farther  than  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  was  recalled  to  assist  in  checking  Argylc, 
who  had  opposed  the  movement  of  Hamilton.  Crom- 
well marched  directly  on  Edinburgh,  where  he  hurled 
the  engagers  or  Hamilton  party  from  power,  putting  the 
prcsbyterians  in  their  place.  The  latter  received  Crom- 
well with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  although 
lately  regarding  the  independent  party  as  their  worst  ene- 
mies, they  now  owned  and  embraced  them  as  their  best 
friends  arid  deliverers.    The  prcsbyterian  authorities  even 
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I  am  next  to  mention  his  letter  to  S'  Jas.  M'.  and  no  doubt  there  was  another  to  our  Vise*,  for 
I  have  the  copy  of  their  joint  answers,  Monck  acquainting  him  (the  s4.  12th  day  afores4.)  he  had 
surprised  the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus,  and  that  Belfast  was  delivered  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  go  to  Colcrain,  and  therefore  he  had  orders  to  the  L4.  Canbrassil  and  L4.  of  Andes,  to 
send  200  men  apiece  out  of  their  regts.  &c  with  a  fortnight's  provisions,  to  be  there  as  speedily 
as  may  be,  to  wh  letters  of  orders,  I  find  our  Vise*,  and  the  s4.  Sr.  J.  Mont',  did  give  a  joint  answer 
as  afores4.  of  the  date  17th  same  month,  wherein  they  desire  to  know  of  Colo.  Monck  his  in- 
tentions and  reasons  of  surprising  Carrickfergus,  and  of  going  against  Colerain,  and  of  making 
Major-Gen'.  Munro  prisoner,  say*  those  two  towns  and  Belfast  were  given  by  the  K.  and  Parlia- 
ment as  cautionary  towns,  that  the  Scotish  army0?  should  receive  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  that  the 
M'.-G'.  was  made  commander  (by  them)  in  chief  over  the  B,h.  forces  in  Ulster;  to  which  Colo. 
Monck  replys  civily  the  19th  of  the  same  month  P"  Carrickfergus?,  where  he  kept  the  s4  M.  G1.  in 
sure  (but  favourable)  restraint;  his  Lo1""'  Lady  mother,  with  his  sister  and  brother,  James  Montg', 
coming  to  Newtown  (as  soon  as  they  might  conveniently)  and  thence  to  her  jointure-house  of 
Mount  Alexander;68  Colo.  Monck,  in  his  s4  reply,  having  accepted  of  his  Lo".  and  S'  J.  M.  excuse 


prevailed  on  Cromwell  to  leave  general  I-imbcrt  in 
Edinburgh  with  troops  to  protect  them,  until  they 
could  muster  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  their  own  safety. 
— Godwin,  History  of  the  Commvmoealth  of  England,  voL 
ii.,  p.  568;  I-udlow,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  262.  Sir  George 
Monro  was  compelled  to  disband  his  Ulster  force  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  presbyterians  of  this  province  became 
alarmed  lest,  on  nis  return  hither,  he  should  be  received, 
and  perhaps  joined  by  his  uncle,  general  Robert  Monro, 
then  in  possession  of  Carrickfeigus.  It  was  understood 
that  sir  George  was  to  bring  back  with  him  "a  profane 
crew  of  officers,"  as  Adair,  p.  149,  tlescrihcs  them,  "who 
had  followed  him,  and  who  had  been  professed  enemies  to 
the  ministry  and  people  of  God  at  his  departure."  Their 
fears  on  this  head  were  adroitly  employed  l>y  Monk  to 
assist  him  in  the  seizure  and  removal  of  general  Robert 
Monro,  who  had  lwcn  the  presbyterians'  chief  friend,  and 
had  often  taken  sweet  counsel  with  them  even  in  their 
meetings  of  presbytery. — Mackay's  History  of  the  House 
and  Clan  of  Maetay,  p.  296.  note.  Monk  had  also  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  presbyterians  in  Ulster  by  making 
proclamation  on  the  12th  I)eccml>cr,  1648,  against  the 
landing  of  sir  George  Monro,  and  calling  on  sir  James 
Montgomery  to  assist  in  preventing  him  (Monro)  from 
entering  Ulster  again. 

*»  The  Scotish  army.  —  There  was  little  cordiality  be- 
tween the  British  and  Scottish  forces  in  Ulster  since 
1644,  but  probably  still  less  between  these  sections  and 
the  parliamentary  troops  in  the  following  years.  The 
covenant  had  alienated  the  two  former  from  each  other, 
and  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  parliament  to  keep 
them  disunited.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
all  bat  hostile  feelings  existing  l>etween  the  British  and 
Scottish  troops,  during  the  expedition  of  1644,  in  the 
following  passage,  at  page  7,  of  the  Full  Relation  already 
referred  to  :—  "The  thirteenth  day  we  came  and  leagured 
also  by  the  Newrcy;  the  gencrall  major  (Rolwrt  Monro) 
with  S  or  6  officers  did  ride  into  the  town,  and  desired 
lieutenant-colonel  Mathewes  (who,  after  the  Scots  gar- 


rison left  that  place,  was  appointed  governor  there,  by 
the  lord  Manpicsse  of  Ormond)  that  he  might  have  pas- 
sage through  the  townc  with  the  army  the  next  morning, 
which  he  refused ;  whereuj>oii  sonic  hot  words  grew 
betwixt  them,  and  one  caplaine  Perkins,  a  young  capuine 
in  that  garrison,  gave  some  offensive  words  both  to  the 
gcnerall  major,  and  some  of  the  officers  that  were  with 
him  ;  whereupon,  after  the  gencrall  major  returned  from 
the  towne  to  the  campe,  he  sent  a  drummer  to  the 
govemour,  and  charged  him  to  give  him  passage,  or  if 
not  to  be  upon  his  guard,  being  resolved  to  have  stormed 
the  town,  and  taken  it  in,  Mathewes  persisted  obstinate 
in  lius  den  vail  after  two  severall  faire  messages  which  were 
sent  unto  him  by  the  gencrall  major,  which  being  per- 
ceived l>y  the  commanders  of  the  army,  and  foreseeing 
the  mischiefe  might  come  to  that  place,  and  the  spilling 
of  Protestant  blood,  did  labour  earnestly  with  the  gencrall 
major  to  passe  by  that  time,  and  not  to  take  notice  of 
their  folly  and  indiscretion,  which  he  (out  of  respect  to 
the  lord  Conway,  who  had  then  a  company  in  tliat  place, 
and  to  shew  he  could  better  rule  his  passion  then  the 
govcrnour  and  rest  of  that  garrison)  was  nobly  pleased  to 
doe."  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the  parliament  had 
become  unpopular,  there  was  a  faint  attempt  at  re- union 
between  the  British  and  Scottish  troops  in  Ulster—  an 
attempt,  however,  which  was  soon  arrested  by  the 
prudence  and  vigilance  of  Cromwell.  But,  although  the 
British  forces  were  employed  to  break  up  the  Scottish 
army,  there  existed  little  or  no  cordiality  between  them 
and  their  new  commanders,  Monk  and  Coote. 

**  Mount- Alexander. — On  the  seizure  of  Monro,  his 
wife  and  step-children,  the  mother,  brother,  and  sister  of 
the  third  viscount  Montgomery,  retired  to  Mount-Alex- 
ander, the  lady's  own  residence.  A  post-mortem  inquisi- 
tion was  held  at  Newtown  on  the  7th  of  October  [  ]  at 
which  it  was  found  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  viscount's 
death,  15th  November,  1642,  his  son  and  heir,  the  third 
viscount,  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  " Jcane,  viscountess 
Montgomery,  is  living  and  unmarried.     The  said  vis- 
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for  not  urging  their  comm**  upon  that  unwilling  required  party  (indeed  their  whole  regnV".  and  the 
L'  Clanbrassill's  were  extremely  averse  and  highly  stomached  at  such  a  march  against  their 
countrymen  in  Colerain)  and  praying  their  favourable  constructions  of  the  surprise  he  had  made  as 
afores4,  and  promising  kind  usage  to  their  relations  and  friends,  and  to  give  themselves  satisfactory 
reasons  of  his  doings.  He  forthwith  marched  to  Colerain,  and  by  getting  the  same  (as  he  said  he 
ho;>ed  without  bloodsheding)  he  did  complete  his  business  in  hand  with  a  total  breaking  the 
Scotch  army. 


countess  is  dowable  of  the  premisses,  in  Hew  whereof,  she 
huh,  in  open  court,  produced  an  instrument,  bearing  date 
the  6th  September,  1643,  whereby  she  is  content  and  de- 
lyrous  to  be  concluded  pro  pruenti  tt  de  fttturo,  and  did 
pay  that  for  avoiding  all  controversies  that  nowe  or  here- 
after might  happen  to  aryse between  her  and  her  said  son, 


the  now  lord  viscount  Montgomery  and  other  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  said  instrument  might  be  found  in  this  office,  and 
did  then  declare  that  she  is  content  thereby  to  be  con- 
cluded, and  debarrd  of  all  other  rights,  claims,  or  de- 
mands whatsoever,  other  than  what  by  the  said  instrument 
is  [      ]  unto  \M."—InquuitUmt,  D<nun,  no.  109,  Car.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

N  these  cloudy  times,  our  sd  Visct.  appeared  in  his  lustre,  by  going  with  a  great  train  of 
attendance  and  the  convoy  of  his  troops  to  Mellifont*  (S'  Js.  M.  his  uncle,  making  a  figure 
suitable  to  himself,)  and  there  his  Lo1"  wedded  the  Hon*'  Mary,*  eldest  sister  of  Henry, 
.  Moor,  J?  J.  M  assisting  to  have  her  La''*  marriage  portion  of  /C3000  secured  by  bonds  of 
the  staple,*  wk  her  brother  (the  L*  Moor)  gave  for  the  same;  and  there  was  need  of  the  best  security, 
for  his  Lo"'*  estate  was  entailed,  and  himself  but  tenant  for  life.4  This  was  done  in  the  month  of 
Dec'.  1648.  Then  his  Lo»  returned  with  his  Lady  and  her  sisters  and  two  of  her  younger  brothers,6 
&c;  the  reception  at  Newtown  was  great  as  military  appearance  and  good  cheer  could  make  it, 


\*  Vi 


*  Mellifont. — See  p.  45,  supra. 

'  The  Honourable  Mary. — This  lady,  born  in  1631,  was 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  second  viscount  Moore  of 
Drogheda,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  sir  Adam  I.oftus. 
Her  father  was  slain  whilst  serving  against  the  Irish  at 
Pordester,  county  of  Meaih,  in  1643.  Her  mother  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  in  1649.  This  accident 
was  occasioned  by  lady  Moore  yielding  to  a  sudden  out- 
bunt  of  grief,  on  beholding  St.  Peter's  Church,  Drogheda 
(for  the  first  time),  where  her  husband  hud  been  buried. 
Their  son,  Henry,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  created  first 
earl  of  Drogheda  in  1661. — Lodge's  Pierage,  edited  by 
Archdall,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104. 

>  Bonds  of  the  staple.  —The  word  staple,  from  the  old 
French  estape,  denotes,  in  its  original  sense,  the  mart  or 
market  established  by  law  for  the  sale  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  country.  A  statute  staple  is  a  bond  of 
record,  acknowledged  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  or 
town,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  constables  of  tlte 
same  staf/e,  by  virtue  of  which  the  creditor  forthwith  had 
execution  of  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor  on 
non-payment,  and  was  thus  tenant  until  the  debt  was  paid. 
It  is  called  statute  because  it  is  founded  on  the  stat.  27 
Edward  III.,  chap.  9,  which  sets  forth  the  manner  of 
entering  into  it,  and  of  its  execution. — Sec  Wishaw's 
Lout  Dictionary,^.  299.  In  the  present  instance  the  town 
of  Drogheda  is  the  staple  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  bond 
of  which,  when  duly  signed  by  the  mayor,  and  witnessed, 
was  sufficient  security  tor  the  payment  of  any  debt  thus 
acknowledged.  Referring  to  this  tribunal,  Holinshed, 
Chronicles  of  Irelande,  anno  1576,  says: — "Alsoc  they 
have  a  maior  and  officers  of  the  staple  yearlie  to  be 
chosen,  who  have  the  libcrtic  of  taking  of  statutes  and 
recognisances  staple  within  their  own  towne  and  concern- 
ing themselves."  These  ancient  staples  or  markets  were 
appointed  to  be  held  at  such  poiuts  throughout  Europe  as 
were  supposed  to  possess  the  greatest  conveniences  of 
situation.  One,  at  Calais,  was  removed  by  an  Act  of  the 
17th  Edward  III.,  chap.  8,  to  various  towns  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  which  towns  are  appointed  by  the 


statute  itself.  In  Ireland,  these  towns  were  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda.  The  favourable 
position  of  Drogheda  secured  for  it  the  advantage  and 
distinction  of  a  staple  town  in  Ireland,  this  place  l«in£ 
situated  between  Louth,  which  was  known  as  the  granary 
of  Ireland,  and  Meath,  the  men&al  province  of  the 
ancient  kings.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  know  what  towns 
were  then  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  staples 
assigned  to  them.  Drogheda  also  commanded  by  land  the 
great  avenue  to  L'lster,  opening  inwardly  to  the  trade  of 
Ireland  and  seaward  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  See 
Dakon's  History  of  Drogheda,  voL  i.,  pp.  137,  138. 

*  Tenant  for  life. — His  father,  who  was  a  life-renter, 
had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  his  estate,  in  1637,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  and  to  provide  fortunes  for 
his  daughters.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement  indicate 
the  difficult  circumstances  to  which  this  property  had  been 
reduced.— Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL  ii, 
p.  104,  note. 

'  Her  sister.  —  I.ady  Montgomery  had  three  sisters— 
viz.,  Sarah,  married,  in  1653,  to  viscount  Charlemont ; 
Anne,  married,  in  1657,  to  Thomas  Caulfcild,  esq.;  and 
Lettice,  married,  in  1661,  to  Hercules  Davis,  esq., 
of  Carrickfergus.— Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  10$. 

*  Her  younger  brothers. — Her  brothers'  names  were 
Henry,  Garret,  Randal,  and  Adam.  Henry  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate,  and  became  first  earl  of  Drogheda. 
The  other  three  brothers  came  to  Newtown  on  the 
joyous  occasion  mentioned  in  die  text.  Garret,  who 
died  in  1665,  was  permitted  by  the  parliament,  in  1654, 
to  compound  for  his  estate  near  Ardcc,  at  two  years  and 
six  months'  purchase,  amounting  to  a  Mim  of  ,£1,023  16s. 
Randal,  who  ulso  resided  at  Ar«!ee,  was  attainted  by 
King  James's  Parliament  in  1689,  and  died  soon  after  the 
Revolution.  Adam,  who  died  in  1666,  appears  to  have 
resided  at  Mellifont,  as  he  was  interred  in  St.  Peters, 
Drogheda.— Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  \ut  ii-, 
pp.  ICM,  105. 
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and  their  entertainment  suitable.  For  divers  days,  the  Ladies  had  the  pleasure  to  see  several 
Genr".  on  horseback,  with  lances  at  their  thighs,  running  at  full  career  at  glove  and  ring,  for  the 
scarf,  ring,  and  gloves  wh  her  Ladyship  had  set  forth  (on  the  ist  day  of  that  solemnity)  as  prizes 
for  the  1,  2,  and  3  best  runners  (a  sight  never  beheld  by  any  of  the  Ladies  or  any  of  the  attendants 
before  that  time.)  These  exercises  continued  for  two  other  days,  matches  for  mastery  being  made 
among  the  Gent"  runners  themselves,  and  the  wagers  were  mostly  bestowed  on  a  supper  and  good 
wine;  other  days  there  were  horse  races  made  to  entertain  her  ladyship's  brothers,  who  were 
always  guests  at  the  consumption  of  the  winnings.  Among  these  cavaliers,  Capt.  Geo.  Montgo- 
mery (his  L01"  uncle)  bore  away  more  prizes  than  all  the  rest,  and  to  shew  his  good  horsemanship 
(for  he  had  in  his  travels  learned  to  manage  them)  he  broke  his  lance  against  the  garden  wall  at 
high  speed,  and  wheeled  his  horse  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  rode  back  curveting  and  troting  to  the 
great  admiration  of  fearfull  Ladies  and  all  the  other  beholders.  I  was  then  at  Newtown  school, 
and  was  a  diligent  spectator. 

His  Lop.  in  a  little  while  after  these  pastimes,  gave  visit  to  his  uncle,  S'  Jas.  M.  (whose  third 
lady  was  before  then  dead)?  at  Rosem1.  and  there  his  Lop.  with  his  own  hands,  begirt  me  with  a 
silver-hilted  sword  It  was  my  constant  fellow-traveller  till  (to  my  great  grief)  it  was  stolen  from 
me,  when  our  ship  was  broke  at  Amelandt,8  as  I  was  going  to  Holland;  and  now  our  Vise',  and 
the  Earle  of  Clanbrassill,  S1  J.  M.,  S'  Geo.  Moor,"  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  nation,  being  ap- 
prehensive (especially  the  officers  under  their  command  were)  of  being  served  by  Monck  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  to  the  Scottish  army,  and  that  the  King's  party  in  Ulster  would  be 
shortly  wholly  ruined;  therefore  his  Lor.  a  principal  actor  and  S'  J.  M.  (as  one  chief  contriver)  and 
the  persons  afores"\  made  up  a  friendship  with  the  Presbitarian  Ministers,''  who  stirred  up  the 


'  Before  then  dead.—  For  the  date  of  the  death  of  sir 
James  Montgomery'*  first  lady,  see  p.  120,  supra.  He 
married  in  1047,  as  hi*  third  wife,  Frances  St.  Lawrence, 
third  daughter  of  Nicholas,  baron  llowlh.  This  lady 
lived  but  a  short  period  after  her  marriage.  The  follow- 
ing  inscription,  discovered,  in  1843,  on  clearing  away  the 
ruMnsh  inside  that  portion  of  the  Ablicy  at  Greyabbey 
which  had  been  used  as  a  parish  church,  lixcs  the  date -of 
her  death  :  - 

*'  Utre  wider  art 
Tht  rnrthy  Kemnint 
Of  ft.  llenhl*.  Fmncts  S.iiml 

Lmvmue  yi.  daughter  »/ 
Siektlas  Lerd  fiar.m  Heath 
A»  ji/.  wife  to  the  Jf.'ttir.  Jamrt 
Monlfemrrr  of  Kotemmnt, 

K might  CaU<me/. 
Tits  l.iJr  died  in  childbed 
In  Oiler* r  A«.  On'.  1643 
die  mat  dejfinr  ncr  rject 
Iter  tenet." 

The  foregoing  inscription  wis  written  in  white  paint  on  a 
large  slate,  placed  over  some  bones,  under  the  flags  of  the 
platform,  outside  the  vault  in  which  William  Montgomery, 
the  author,  was  interred.  It  was  evidently  written  or 
painted  on  the  slate  by  his  own  hand.— MS.  Notes  by 
(sknei  F.  O.  Montgomoy. 

*  At  AmeinttJt. — This  incident  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  author's  Memoir  of  himself.    See  ittfra. 


*  Sir  Ceo.  Moor. — This  officer  was  uncle  to  lady  Mont- 
gomery. He  is  described  as  sir  Geo.  Moor  of  Mellifont, 
m  a  letter  of  attorney,  1632,  authorising  him  and  hU 
brother,  the  baron  of  Mellifont,  with  others,  to  enter  into 
the  territory  or  precinct  of  land  called  the  Erenagh  or 
Tcnnon  land  of  Tomregnn,  with  the  appurtenances,  con- 
taining six  |H>les  of  land,  and  also  into  the  manor  of 
Tulloculton,  which  had  been  demised  to  them  and  others 
by  Kolivrt,  late  lord  bishop  of  Rilmorc  and  Ardagh,  for 

sixty  years  Morrill's  Cahinittr,  (.Juries  I.,  p.  657.  The 

author  sneaks  of  sir  George  Moor  .as  of  the  Scottish  nation 
(although  of  F.nglish  descent},  because  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  British  forces  in  Ulster,  most  of  whom,  but  not  all, 
belonged  to  families  of  Scottish  settlers. 

"  i'resl'itarian  ntinis.ers.— This  hollow  compact  was 
entered  into  by  parties  here  in  imitation  of  a  similar  pro- 
cceding  then  on  foot  between  the  loyalists  and  covenanters 
in  Scotland.  The  result  was  the  same  in  both  cases— 
speedy  disruption  attended  with  greatly  increased  party 
bitterness.  Adair  tells  us,  X„milt:e,  p.  156,  that  on  the 
great  occasion  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  lord  of  Ards 
with  his  own  hand  formed  a  declaration  for  the  covenant, 
and  against  boih  malignants  and  sectaries,  which  was 
read  and  approved  by  the  presbytery,  after  some  altera- 
tions and  additions.  Should  this  document  ever  turn 
up,  it  will,  no  doubt,  l>e  found  to  be  a  curious  productioa 
It  must  have  ingeniously  pledged  each  parly  to  support 
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commonality  against  the  sectarians"  (for  so  they  called  their  late  dear  brethren),  and  by  their  advice 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant"  was  renewed,  and  by  universal  desire  of  all  sorts,  his  Ix>»  was  chosen 
Gen',  of  all  the  forces  in  Ulster,  and  his  Majesty  Cha".  the  2d,  was  proclaimed  King,  in  Newtown, 
where  I  saw  the  claret  flow  (in  abundance)  from  the  spouts  of  the  market  cross, 'J  and  catched  in 
hats  and  bowls  by  who  cou'd  or  wou'd,  the  noise  of  six  trumpets  sounding  levitts,'*  drums  beating, 
the  soldiers  discharging  three  vollies  apiece,  as  the  brass  guns  also  at  his  Lo"''  house  did,  at  the 
healths  drank  to  three  royal  brothers;"  and  at  night  bonefires  in  the  street  and  illuminations  of 


the  other,  and  at  the  same  lime  left  both  free  to  work  for 
their  own  peculiar  objects  which  were  very  dissimilar 
indeed. 

"  Against  the  sectarians. — The  .Sectarians,  letter  known 
as  the  Independents  of  that  day,  first  introduced  and 
practically  asserted  the  principlcs'of  religious  toleration, 
and  were,  therefore,  peculiarly  the  objects  of  covenanting 
suspicion  and  abhorrence.  They  had  grown  suddenly 
into  a  powerful  party  throughout  England,  and  were  re- 
presented by  many  able  men,  among  whom  John  Milion 
stood  pre-eminent.  As  a  means  of  rousing  the  ptediv- 
terians.  of  Ulster  against  this  party,  and  against  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth,  whidi  had  fallen  very 
much  into  its  keeping,  the  presbytery,  tliat  met  at  Bel- 
fast, on  the  151I1  of  February,  1 649,  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished a  document,  which  they  called  ,•/  Necessary  R.pre- 
saltation  oj  the pnseut  evils  and  imminent  dangers  to  reli- 
gion, lines,  and  liberties,  arising  from  the  late  and  /■■resent 
practices  of  the  sei  t.tr/ati  flirty  in  England  and  their  abe  t- 
ters ;  together  with  an  exhortation  to  duties  relating  to  the 
covenant  unto  all  u-ithin  0111  charge,  and  to  all  the  kv/A 
affected  xoithin  this  kingdom.  The  presbytery  soon  rcali^-d 
at  least  one  distinction,  namely,  the  honour  of  having 
their  manifesto  read  and  replied  to  by  John  Milton.  His 
reply  is  entitled— Observativ ns  upon  the  Articles  of  Peace 
with  the  Irish  Rebels  ;  on  the  Letter  of  Or  mend  to  Colonel 
Jones  :  and  the  Representation  of  the  Presbytery  at  Belfast. 
The  reader  will  find  the  poet's  .scathing  reply  to  the  pros- 
bytcrian  Representation  printed  entire  in  an  admirable 
volume  entitled,  Historical  Collections  relative  to  the  tv.on 
of  Belfast,  Svo,  1817. 

"  Solemn  league  and  covenant. — Seep.  1 27,  supra.  This 
may  l>c  described  as  a  third  edition  of  the  original,  and  was 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  its  immediate  predecessor, 
the  National  Covenant  of  16  }8.  The  solemn  league  and 
covenant  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch  people  generally  in 
1643,  and  in  the  following  year  by  a  lar^e  •,rK"  influential 
section  in  England.  "  In  1643,  both  nations  having 
united  against  the  king,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  an 
intimate  alliance  should  be  concluded  ;  but  in  the  in  foli- 
ations which  followed,  it  is  notice  I  by  a  contemporary 
observer,  that  though  the  English  merely  wished  for  a 
civil  league,  the  Scotch  demanded  a  religious  covenant. 
And  as  they  would  only  continue  the  war  on  condition 
that  this  was  granted,  the  English  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  The  result  was  the  Solemn  Lea-^ic  and  Covenant, 
by  which  what  seemed  a  cordial  union  was  effected  l>c- 
twecn  the  two  countries.  Such  a  compact  was,  however, 
sure  to  be  short-lived,  as  each  parly  had  different  objects ; 
the  aim  of  the  English  being  political,  while  that  of  the 
Scotch  was  religious." — Buckle,  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  il,  pp.  336,  337.    This  instrument  was  sent  to  Ire- 


land as  we  have  seen,  p.  172,  supra,  in  charge  of  O'Con- 
nolly,  who  pressed  it  upon  the  British  forces  in  Ulster 
"like  a  grand  commissioner,"  and  we  may  imagine  how 
tightly  the  screw  was  applied  by  the  parliament  in  InU 
business,  from  the  names  of  several  who  were  induced 
toMgn.  In  the  Carte  Collection,  Bodleian  Library,  is 
a  li-i  of  several  distinguished  persons  in  Ireland  who 
"subscril>cd  the  vow  and  covenant."  in  1645,  among 
whom  were  "Roger  Lo:  Broghill,  S'.  Hardres  Waller,  S\ 
Arthur  Eoftus,  S  .  Charles  Coole,  Sr.  Francis  Hamilton, 
S'.  VYm.  Cole,  Michael  Bcrisford.  Iicut-Col.  Walter 
I-oftus,  Lieut -Col.  Wingrield.  and  S'.  Percy  Smith."  The 
expression  "according  to  the  Word  of  God,"  in  an  in- 
troductory clause  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  was 
supplied  by  sir  Harry  Vane,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
"  the  English  Parliament  to  deny  that  they  had  sworn  to 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government." 
See  Basel's  Omitted  Chapters  in  the  History  of  England, 
vol.  >.,  p.  276. 

'i  Market  cross.— Sec  p.  68,  supra. 

'«  Sounding  Ir.  itts. — Levitts  (from  the  French  lexer, 
to  raise),  were  sounded  in  this  instance  to  call  together 
the  British  officers  who  had  assembled  nt  Newtown,  for  de- 
liberation. The  poet  Gray  applies  the  word  lex.ee,  from 
the  same  root,  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  "I  set  out," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  one  morning  be- 
fore five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining  through  a  dark  and 
misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the  sea-coast  lime  enough 
to  be  at  the  sun's  At. v. '"—See  Richardson's  English  Die- 
tionary. 

'5  Three  royal  h others. — These  royal  brothers  were 
Charles  IL  ;  James,  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II. ) ; 
and  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  servant  of  the  royal 
household,  by  name  E.  Sanders,  esq.,  wrote  a  sketch  of 
the  lives  of  these  hopeful  youths  while  in  exile,  predicting 
the  wondrous  results  which  the  world  generally,  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  might  expect  to  reap  from  their  pre- 
eminent virtues.  The  reader  may  fairly  juilge  of  the 
content*  of  this  production  from  the  title  ruge,  which  is 
as  follows:  -The  Tine  Royal  Cedars,  or  Great  Britain's 
glorious  Diamonds ;  Mng  a  Royal  Court  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings,  'Travels,  letters,  Conferences,  Speeches,  an  J 
conspicuous  Resolutions  of  the  most  High  and  Renowned 
King  Charles,  his  Highness,  Prince  fames,  duke  of  York, 
and  the  most  illusti  ions  Prince  Henry,  duke  of  Gioueeste-r. 
With  a  brief  History  of  their  memorable  transactions,  AY- 
sults,  and  judicious  Councils,  sinee  their  too-much  lamented 
exile  in  /•landers.  Also,  the  resplendent  vertues  appearing 
in  thes  Princely  Pearls,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  Loyal  subjects, 
•who  have  for  their  sovereign  a  just  Ami;  to  govern,  a  valiant 
Duke  to  defend,  and  a  wise  Counsellor  to  achise.  1660. 
The  author  concludes  his  sketch  thus:— "These  Three 
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candles  in  the  windows,  and  good  fellows  in  the  houses  with  the  soldiers  (to  whom  a  largess  was 
given)  encreasing  their  mirth  and  joy  by  good  liquor. 

Now  our  La  Vise1.  (Gen1,  of  Ulster)  making  a  numerous  party,  and  declaring  for  the  King, 
rende/vouzed  an  army  and  expelled  Monck,'6  who  retired  to  Dundalk  with  his  adherents,  and  they 
made  friendship  with  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  aforesV?  S'  Chxs.  Coote  (President  of  Connaught)  being 


1  are  like  three  Diamonds  or  Pearls,  which  we  have 
ignorantly  cast  away,  and  not  come  to  know  the  worth  of 
them  till  wc  come  to  want  them;  their  virtues  having 
made  them  resplendent  throughout  all  the  world,  and 
rendered  them,  if  we  justly  consider  it,  the  only  means 
whereby  we  can  attain  to  happiness:  for  what  nation  can 
be  more  blessed  than  that  which  hath  for  her  Prince  a  just 
king  to  govern,  a  valiant  duke  to  defend,  ami  a  wise 
counsellor  to  advise."— Sec  I-ord  Somen.'  Tracts,  I  Col- 
leciion,  vol.  It.,  pp.  467-472. 

•4  ExfelLJ  lira**.— On  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant  in 
February,  1649,  the  Ulster  leaders  tendered  it  to  Monk 
and  Coote,  the  two  commanders  under  the  Common- 
wealth in  Ulster.  On  their  refusal  to  accept  it,  the  com- 
liincd  royalists  and  prcsbytcrians  of  the  north  rose  in 
arms,  under  the  leadership  of  the  third  viscount  Mont- 
gomery, " declaring  against  the  Knglish  relicts  and  their 
measure*,"  and  taking  possession  of  all  the  towns  and 
places  of  strength  in  Ulster,  except  the  forts  of  Culmore 
and  Deny. — Carle,  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76. 

''  Otvitt  Koe  CAW/  aforesaid.  —  In  forming  this  alliance 
with  the  Irish — so  distasteful  to  the  Authorities  of  the 
Knglish  Commonwealth— Monk  was  providing  merely 
ig.dnst  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  lie  wanted  Id  pre- 
vent a  union  of  that  party  in  Ulster  which  had  now  de- 
clared for  the  King  with  the  royalists  under  Ormond,  and 
he  saw  no  other  feasible  means  of  doing  so  than  the  alli- 
ance now  mentioned.  That  the  reader  may  have  the 
several  official  documents  connected  with  this  matter,  we 
here  print  them  together,  from  a  valuable  and  now  very  rare 
tract,  entitled,  The  True  State  of  the  Transactions  of 
Colonel  George  Monk  with  Chveit'Roc- Mae-  Art-Q- Xeal ;  as 
it  was  reported  to  the  Parliament  hy  the  Councel  of  State. 
Together  with  the  Voles  and  Resolutions  of  the  Parliament 
thereupon,  Ixmdon,  410,  1649  :— 

"  Die  Veneris,  10  August),  1649. 
"  Mr  Scot  Reports  from  the  (Jounce!  of  Si.ue,  a  letter  and  Paper 
concerning  a  Cessation  made  by  Colonel  Monk  with  (iencral  Owen 
Roe  ituc  Art  0  Ne»l,  sent  10  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by 
Colonel  Monk,  and  were  by  the  laird  Lieutenant  brought  and 
delivered  10  the  Councel,  and  by  them  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  the  whole  Business  was  then  disapproved  by  the  Counccl ;  and 
the  Counccl  hath  declared  unto  Colonel  Monk,  That  they  neither  did 
nor  do  approve  of  what  he  hath  done  therein  ;  and  Ordered,  That 
both  the  foresaid  letters  and  Papers,  and  alv>  the  RcSNM  now  ex- 
hihsied  10  the  Councel  by  Colonel  Monk,  for  his  making  the  Cess- 
ation, should  be  Reported  to  the  House;  whirl,  were  all  tlm  day 
read. 

"The  House  being  informed,  That  Co" 
he  was  called  in  |  and  being  come  to  the  liar, 

"  Mr  Speaker  by  Command  of  the  House  dcl-rcd  to  him,  That 
the  House  had  received  a  Report  from  the  Councel  ■  f  State,  touching 
an  Agreement  fur  a  Cessation  between  him  and  Owen  Roe:  and 
1  in  hu  Letter  he  doth  mention.  That  he  had  dnnc  it  w  ith  ad- 
some  others  there,  Mr  Speaker  demanded  of  him,  what 
he  intended  thereby:  To  which  Colonel  Monk  answered, 
e  did  it  upon  his  own  score,  without  the  advice  of  any  other 
person;  onely  having  formerly  had  Discourse  with  Colonel  Jones, 
Colonel  Jones  told  him,  That  if  lie  the  said  Colonel  Monk  could  keep 
off  Owen  Roe  and  Ormond  from  joyning,  it  would  be  a  good  service. 


Monk  w-a»  at  the  door. 


"  Picing^  demanded  by  Mr  Speaker,  Whether  he  had  any  advice 
or  direction  from  the  Parliament,  or  Counccl  of  Stale,  or  I.ord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ur  any  other  person  here  to  do  the  same  ;  he 
did  csproly  deny.  That  he  had  any  advice  or  directum  thcreui  from 
the  L-rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  from  the  Councel  of  State,  or  from 
the  Parliament,  or  any  Member  of  cither,  but  he  did  it  onely  on  his 
own  score,  conceiving  it  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  English 
Interest  there,  and  that  they  have  had  some  fruit*  thereof  accordingly, 
"  Iteing  withdrawn,  and  afterwards  called  in  again,  the  question* 
demanded  him  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Ins  answers  thereunto,  were  read 
unto  him;  and  the  said  Colonel  Monk  did  acknowledge,  That  the 
same  are  his  answers  to  the  said  ipjeslious. 

"  Resolved,  ore  .  That  this  House  dnth  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
proceedings  of  Colonel  Monk,  in  the  Treaty  and  Cessation  made 
lictween  him  and  Owen  Roc  O  Neal :  And  that  the  innocent  Blood 
which  hath  been  shed  in  Ireland,  is  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  this 
House,  t'uu  this  House  doth  detest  and  abhor  the  thoughts  of  any 
closing  with  any  party  of  Popish  Rebels  there,  who  have  had  their 
hands  in  shedding  that  Wood. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  House  being  satisfied  that  what  the  said  Co- 
lonel Monk  did  therein,  was  in  his  apprehension  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Parliament  of  England*  Interest,  That  the  House 
is  content  the  further  consideration  thereof,  as  to  him,  be  laid  aside, 
and  shall  not  at  any  tune  hereafter  be  called  in  question. 

"  Ordered.  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Counccl  of  State,  to  give 
Direction  for  printing  the  Report  from  the  Councel  of  Stale,  and  so 
inurhof  the  Letters  and  Proceedings  as  concern  this  business,  and 
the  Votes  of  the  H 


:  thereupon. 

••  Mm.  S*.o 


MLt.,  Cleric.  Parliamcnli. 


"  Cflmi'l  Croix-  JVSMfttl  Lrttrr  to  the  l.fint  LinsttMuU  cf  Ireland 
"  Right  H<iN"Baiilk,—  Since  I  received  advertisement  of  your 
resolution  of  coining  into  this  Kingdom.  1  liavc  very  much  rcjoyced, 
and  w  ithal  do  assure  you,  that  von  have  no  servant  in  the  world  r.iore 
glad  of  it,  then  my  self,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  many 
favors,  for  which  I  return  you  hearty  thanks.  I  do  account  ita  prin- 
cipal part  of  my  duty,  to  give  vou  account  of  a  (fa  in  here  in  this  sci- 
s-ice:  I  have,  since  the  Scots  deserting  me  although  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  ow  n  it  notwithstanding  their  actions  do  fully  manifest  it  ,  used 
my  utmost  endeavours  lo  reserve  the  interest  of  England  in  the  North, 
and  to  keep  some  fooling  ihcre.  I  have  taken  care  to  pruvide  the 
(iarriioti  of  Listiegarvy,  with  two  monclhs  provision  of  com,  which  is 
kept  there  safe,  if  any  rupture  happen  betw  een,  which  is  likely  to  be, 
since  their  ends  are  clear  opposite  :  As  also  I  have  well  furnished 
w  ith  victual  the  Carriv.n  of  I  lerry.  the  onely  pass  into  the  North,  and 
(irecn  Cast'e,  Carlingfonl,  Dtindalk.  and  Colerane.  if  my  Forces 
should  advance  to  l*»ieSc  cither  of  them.  And  being  in  a  very  ill 
condition  with  these  (Jarrisnns  l^tween  the  Scots  and  Irish,  Owen 
mac  Art's  Army,  I  have  adventured,  by  the  advice  of  none  special 
friends  and  well-wishers  lo  tins  Service,  to  treat  with  Owen  mac  Art, 
to  keep  him  from  joyning  with  Ormond,  which  if  he  had  done,  Colonel 
Jones  and  I  had  l.ecn  in  a  verygrc.il  hazard  of  losing  the  Parlia- 
ment's footing  in  this  Kingdom  ;  whereupon  finding  Colonel  Jones  in 
such  a  condition,  that  he  could  not  relieve  me,  it  made  me  the  mor: 
confident  to  adventure  upon  a  Cessation  of  Arms  between  Owen  mar 
Art's  Party  and  mine,  he  engaging  himself  to  oi<p.-.-e  ( Irirond,  which 
he  d<>lh  really  intend  to  do,  and  huh  already  by  hi-  endeavors  inani- 
fe-tcd  his  willingness  to  mine  Ormond,  f>r  a  greater  feud  cannot 
possibly  be  between  them  then  there  is  now  :  whereupon  upon  this 
score  I  have  treated  with  him,  and  according  lo  his  desire,  sent  you 
the  Copy  of  the  propositions  made  by  him.  lo  the  Parliament, 
which  are  wor.lerful  high,  but  I  believe  will  dc-cend  much  lower: 
I  have  sent  yon  likewise  a  Copy  of  ilie  Agrrement  for  the  three 
nionethsCestato.h  hclwut  Owen  mac  Art  and  I.  I  d-.  ii"t  think  it  lit  to 
siijiiine  this  lo  the  Councel  of  Slate,  but  do  wholly  refer  the  lu»in«-s  to 
y.-ii,  either  to  make  further  use  of  it,  or  else  to  move  it.  or  as  you  con- 
ceive in-:>st  fit  to  !>c  done,  since  iherc  was  great  necessity  for  me  to  do 
it,  I  hope  it  will  I>e2ct  no  ill  construction,  when  the  advantage  gained 
to  the  Service,  by  dividing  Ormond  and  Mac  Art.  is  fully  weighed. 

"  By  this  busines  I  have  very  much  ijuieted  the  Scots,  who  were 
upon  so  high  terms,  that  nothing  would  salisfie  them,  bul  that  I  must 
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with  a  strong  garrison  at  that  time  in  Londonderry,  holding  the  same,  and  Connaught  for  the 


deliver  up  the  provision,  Amis  and  Ammunition  to  tliem  which  I  had 
in  my  Stores  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  Copies  of  their  letters  at 
their  meetings ;  out  now  they  do  not  Mir,  either  to  send  Force*  to 
joyn  with  those  against  Derry,  or  to  advance  Inwards  me:  Where- 
fore being  driven  to  this  great  streight,  I  shall  desire  that  it  may  not 


receive  any  ill  censure,  but  that  it  may  be  throughly  considered. 

"  I  doubt  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  upon  your  time,  and 
do  therefore  crave  pardon  for  this  boldness,  and  humMy  beseech  you 
to  continue  your  good  opinion  cowan's  me,  and  esteem  pie,  as  1  am, 
—Your  faithful  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Dundalk,  this  aj  of  May,  1649."  "  Ctoicr  Monk. 

"  Ortnond  within  this  three  days  hath  taken  a  Garrison  of  Owen 
mac  Am,  and  put  must  of  the  men  to  the  sword,  the  place  railed 
Mary-Burrow,  and  he  hath  sent  Preston  to  lye  before  Aihy,  anther 
of  Owen  1 


"Articles  cfndetiended  unto,  andaerred  kAsn,  by  and  betst-een  Gene- 
rat  Chven  O  Xeal,  Commander  in  thief of  the  itmfedemte  Ca/ha- 
tianes,  and  Colonel  George  Monk,  Commander  in  thief  of  the 
Parliament  Fortes,  toithin  the  P.wime  of  lister.  Dated  8 
May,  1649. 

"  I.  It  is  agreed  that  there  be  a  Cessation  of  Arms,  and  of  all  acts 
of  Hostility,  between  the  Forces  and  Parties  commanded  by,  and  ad- 
hering to  General  Owen  O  Ned.  as  will  in  Ulster  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Forces  or  Parties  under  Co- 
lonel George  Monk  his  command,  for  three  moneths  after  the  date 
hereof;  Provided  that  in  the  said  time,  there  I*  not  any  agreement 
made  with  the  Marquess  of  Omiond,  the  1-nrd  of  Inchiqueen.  or  any 
their  adherents,  or  with  any  who  arc  Enemies  to  the  Parliament  of 

'^11.  ITiat  upon  all  occasions  during  the  said  time,  both  Parties 
be  ready  with  their  Forces  to  assist  one  another,  until  a  more  absolute 
agreement  be  made  and  condescended  unto  by  the  Parliament  of 
Kngland. 

"III.  It  is  agreed  between  the  said  Parties,  that  the  Creaghls  of 
Ulster,  residing  within  the  quarters  uf  Colonel  Monk,  pay  contribu- 
tions to  General  Owen  O'Neal :  And  that  it  may  I c  likewise  lawful 
for  the  said  Colonel  Monk  to  receive  contribution  from  surh  (  wights 
of  Ulster,  as  well  those  who  have  not  as  yet  paid  him  contribution,  as 
those  that  do;  and  in  cine  any  of  them  refuse  so  la  do.  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  Colonel  Monk  to  omipel  tliem  thereunto,  exception  those 
who  belong  to  the  County  of  Casan. 

"  IV.  It  is  also  agreed,  That  if  <  icncral  Owen  O'Neal  shall  happen 
to  fight  against  the  Forces  under  the  command  of  the  Marque*,  of 
Ormund.  the  Lord  Ir.rhiqor.-o.  or  any  other  F.ncmics  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  F.ngland.  and  thereby  spend  bis  Ammunition,  if  he  be  near 
unto  my  l^uartrrs,  and  be  distrc-'ed  for  want  of  Ammunition,  I  shall 
1  furnish  him. 

'V.  It  is  agreed  between  the  said  Parties,  And  the  said  Colonel 
>th  in  the  liehalf  of  himself  and  hi*  Party,  faithfully  promise 
I  undertake,  that  free  leave  and  bl*rty  shall  be  given  to  any  Ship 
or  Ships,  that  may  arrive  at  any  Harbor,  <>r  Port-To»n  within  the  said 
tVilonel  Monk's  liberty,  during  the  lime  of  our  Agreement,  with  any 
Silver.  Gold,  Prosision,  Arms,  Ammunition,  or  any  other  com- 
modities, to  the  ik  of  the  said  General  or  hi*  Force*:  And  that  the 
said  General  O'Neal,  or  such  a*  shall  I*  by  him  authorized  hereunto, 
shall  be  admitted  to  fetch  away  the  same  with  scctimy  and  safety  ; 
and  that  is. •  interruption  or  impediment  be  given  to  the  said  shipping, 
lo  dct*srt  without  any  prejudice,  at  their  will  and  pleasure." 

"  The  Propositions  o/GenemlOwen  O  Seal,  the  Lords,  Cm  try,  nnd 

(wkmj  of  the  eonftderate  Cathrfiquei  of  I  titer,  to  the  msit 

llieh  aid  moil  Honorable,  the  Parliament  of F.n^land. 

"  I.  Imprimis,  Thai  such  as  are  already  joyncd.  or  shall  within  the 
space  of  three  nvoncths,  joyu  with  General  I  >»  rn  0  Neal,  in  the  ser- 
s  ice  oflhe  Parliament  of  England  in  tin*  Kingdom.  a**>  ell  Clergy  as 
others,  may  have  all  laws  and  penalties  against  tticir  Religion  and  its 
Professors,  taken  off  by  Act  "f  Parliament,  and  that  Act  to  extend  to 
the  said  Parties,  their  Heirs  and  Successors  for  ever,  while  they 
loyally  serve  the  Parliament  of  England. 

"if.  The  said  General  O  Neat  doireth  an  Act  of  oblivion  to  he 
passed,  to  extend  to  all  and  every  of  bis  p  ,rty,  for  all  thing*  done 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1*41. 

"  III.  They  desire  that  General  Ovien  0  Neal  1*  provided  with  a 
competent  command  in  the  Arniv,  befitting  his  worth  anil  quality. 

"  IV.  They  desire  that  they  may  enjoy  all  the  lands  thai  were,  or 
ought  to  be  in  their  or  their  Ancestors  possession. 

"  V.  That  all  incapacity,  inability  and  distrust  hitherto,  by  Act  of 
Slate  or  otherwise,  against  ibe  sail  party,  be  taken  off. 


"VI,  That  on  Itoth  sides  all  jealousies,  hate  and  aversion,  be  laid 
aside  ;  unity,  love  and  amity,  be  renewed  and  practised  between  both 

parties. 

"  VII.  That  General  Owen  O  Neill  may  be  restored  and  put  in 
possession  of  his  Successors  ne  estates,  or  some  estates  equivalent 
lo  it.  in  the  Counties  of  Tyrome  i/'<  ,  Ardmach,  or  London -dery,  in 
reward  of  his  merit,  and  the  good  service  that  be  shall  perform  in 
the  Parliament  of  England*  service,  in  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
terest in  this  Kingdom. 

"  VIII.  That  the  Army  Monging  to  General  Owen  O  Neal  and 
his  party,  be  provided  for,  in  all  points  its  the  rest  of  the  Army  shall 
be. 

"  IX.  Thai  the  said  party  be  provided  with,  and  possessed  of  a 
convenient  Sea-port  in  the  Province  of  Ulster. 

*'  I  do.  upon  receiving  a  confirmation  of  these  Propositions  forth- 
with undertake  and  promise  in  behalf  of  my  self,  and  the  whole  Party 
under  my  command,  faithfully  and  firmly  lo  adhere  lo  the  service  of 
the  Parliament  of  England  in  this  Kingdom,  and  maintain  their 
interest  hereafter,  with  the  hazard  of  ourlives  and  fortunes,  against 
all  opposer*  whatsoever.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  f  day  of  May,  Anno  Dom.  1649. 
"Signed, 

"Ow«.n  O  Niat. 

"  The  Keasong  tndncine  Colonel  Monk  to  make  a  Cessation  with 
Orrvai  A'.s- 1  >  Seat  Jor  three  Moneths,  n-huh  it  Him  expired,  were 

asfoliontth  : 

"  1.  Thai  about  April  last,  the  Scots  under  his  command  having 
relinquished  their  obedience  to  the  Parliament,  and  denied  to  obey 
any  command  from  him,  upon  refusing  to  joyn  with  tliem  in  a  Decla- 
ration against  the  Parliament  and  Army,  he  desired  assistance  from 
Colonel  Jones  to  reduce  them  lo  obedience  :  Bin  Colonel  Jones  find- 
ing by  good  I  ntclligence.  that  the  I  .ord  of  t  Irmond  had  made  a  Peace 
with  all  the  I risli. except  Owen  Roe  O  Neal ;  That  he  had  set  up  the 
Prince's  Interest,  and  upon  that  score  was  raising  all  the  force  he 
could  make  to  distress  Colonel  Jones  in  hi*  quarters,  thought  it  not 
sjfe,  as  to  the  Parliament's  Interest  in  Iarinster,  lo  spare  any  assist- 
ance to  Colonel  Monk, 

"  a.  That  Colonel  Monk  Isriiig  upon  this  necessitated  torctire  10 his 
Garison  of  Dundalk,  found  Owen  Koc  O  Neal  quartered  with  his 
Forces,  being  Sis  thousand  Foot,  and  aWil  Sevcu  hundred  hnrse.  in 
the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Monahan.  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
march  of  his  Garrison  ;  and  also  received  good  Intelligence,  that  the 
I  .ord  of  Orniond  at  that  time  used  all  possible  means  to  draw  Owen 
Roe  to  his  party,  offering  him  any  Conditions  to  induce  to  it. 

"  3.  Thai  Colonel  Monk  finding  himself  thus  invimned  with  the 
Scots  on  the  one  hand,  with  whom  he  understood  the  Lord  of  Or- 
mond  kept  Intelligence  at  that  tune,  and  with  Owen  Roe  on  the  other: 
and  finding  how  dangerous  it  would  in  all  probability  be,  not  onely  to 
himself,  but  also  |o  Colonel  Jones,  and  so  consequently  to  all  the 
Parliaments  interest  in  Ireland,  to  Have  Owen  Rocand  the  Scots  thus 
upon  the  sudden,  and  before  any  Forces  could  tic  expected  lo  arrive 
out  of  England,  either  10  Colonel  Jones  or  his  own  relief,  united  with 
the  Lord  of  Ormnnd. 

"  4.  Finding  that  if  he  could  keep  the  Lord  of  Ormnnd  and  Owen 
Koc  at  distance,  until  supplies  arrived,  he  should  not  onely  depnse 
the  Lord  of  Orniond  of  that  accession  of  strength  which  Owen  Roe's 
f  orces  would  liaise  added  unto  him,  lint  also  render  the  Scots  in 
Ulster,  and  the  Earl  of  (  l.ouuk.ird  with  hi*  Coonaght  Forces  all 
which  being  joyned  together,  would  have  made  Twelve  thousand 
hnrse  and  foot  useless  to  the  Lord  of  <  Irmond.  as  to  any  assistance 
he  could  expect  from  them  to  joyn  with  him  against  Colonel  Jones, 
Owen  Roe  lyirur  so  with  hi*  Forces,  as  that  he  niighl  within  two  or 
three  days  march,  have  fallen  eilher  into  the  Sc:>ts  quarter*,  or  Clan- 
rickard*  quarters,  if  they  had  not  kept  their  Forces  lo  attend  his 
motions 

"  Finding  also  that  Owen  Roe.  in  regard  of  his  own  safety, 
wool  1  accept  the  large  Offers  made  him  by  the  Fairl  of  l>mioi»d  if  he 
had  not  been  speedily  prevented  :  Colonel  Monk  well  weighing  ail 
the  dangers  and  ads-antages  as  aforesaid,  that  might  in  all  probability 
instic  thereupon  ;  and  likewise  what  harard  H  might  have  l«en  to  re- 
tard a  conclusion  with  Owen  Roe  -  whom  he  found  impatient  of  all 
Delays)  until  he  might  receive  Directions  eilher  from  the  Courcel  of 
Stale  or  the  Parliament,  for  his  farther  proceeding  therein,  thought  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Parliament's  Interest  in  that  Kingdom,  rather  to  cast  himself  upon 
the  Parliament's  favorable  interpretation,  and  to  conclude  a  Cessation 
with  Owen  Koc  for  three  moneths.  then  by  any  further  delay,  lo  lose 
the  advantages  aforesaid  ;  the  fruits  whereof  nave  in  some  measure 
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Parlement;  as  these  affairs  took  up  many  months,  and  the  K.  was  then  at  Breda,'*  treating  with 
Com"  from  Scotland,  and  being  advertised  of  his  Lo"''  actions  for  him,  and  praying  his  authority 
to  proceed  therein,  his  Majesty  sent  him  his  com"  to  be  Gen'  of  all  the  forces  in  Ulster,  who  owned 
his  right  to  the  crown,  with  divers  powers  therein,1*  &c.  This  was  brought  by  S'  Lewis  Dives*0  (whom 
I  saw  in  Newtown  house),  and  it  was  kept  secret  a  great  while,  and  became  suspected  more  and 
more  because  of  S*  Lewis  (who  was  a  known  cavalier)  had  been  with  his  1?  but  was  not  fully 
known  till  the  siege  hereafter  spoken  of." 

But  I  must  return  to  some  remarkable  passages  after  the  s*  surprise  of  Camckfergus."  Colo. 
Monk  returning  from  Colerain,  which  was*  surrendered  to  him  the  same  Sept*.  1648;  he  sent 
Major-Gen1.  Robert  Munro  prisoner  to  the  Parliament,  wb  committed  him  to  the  tower  of  London. 


answered  his  expectation,  and  prevented  the  Earl  of  Ormond  all  this 
while  from  a  Unct  besieging  of  Dublin,  and  so  consequently  of  taking 
it,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of  foot  to  tie  down  before  it,  which 
he  oould  not  have  done,  without  the  addition  of  the  Scots  and  Coo- 
naght  farces  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  the  mean  time  necessitated  him  to 
spend  his  time  in  taking  of  the  out-Garisons,  which  if  Dublin  had 
been  taken,  he  knew  would  have  speedily  fallen  into  his  hands.  The 
truth  of  all  which,  and  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his  proceedings, 
he  subnets  to  the  funheMcstimony  of  those  that  Command  in  chief 

"A  Letter  if  th*  ScottuA  Officen  in  Uhttr,  to  Colonel  Monk. 
"  Honorable  Sis— We  are  very  well  satisfied  in  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  are  confident  all,  except  the  parties  against  whom  we 
do  declare,  will  be  so,  That  we  have  discharged  our  duties  in  relati 
to  you,  and  that  we  have  with  a  great  deal  of  honesty  and  fidelity  < 
dared  ourselves  for  the  Parliament  of  England,  And  onely  agaii 
those  who  have  illegally  usurped  their  power,  for  whose  service  we 
are  confident  the  Arms,  Ammunition  and  Clothe*  sent  to  the  Army, 
were  never  ordained :  nor  can  we  sec  how  you  discharge  your  trust 
to  the  Parliament,  when  you  detain  those  provisions  sent  by  them  to 
us,  who  are  still  willing  cordially  to  prosecute  those  ends  to  which  we 
were  er.gaged,  when  you  got  your  Commission,  and  to  follow  the 
commands  of  that  lawful  Power  which  did  give  it  you.  Thus  far  we 
are  free,  because  we  cannot  lie  under  the  accusation  of  that  crime, 
whereof  others  are  guilty,  &c 

"  Major  Rawden  will  giv*  you  an  accompt  of  our  Answers  to  your 
desires,  which  we  are  confident  will  witness  our  respects  to  you,  and 
we  do  earnestly  desire  that  you  may  be  as  careful  in  preserving  a 
good  correspondency  and  neighbour-hood,  as— Your  affectionate 
humble  Servants, 

Montcomexv,  John  Edmonstone,  Uti  Knox, 
Willmm  Hamilton,  George  Keith,  James 
Clotwoetmv,  James  Shaw,  Fences  Ken- 
-edy,  Ed.  Ellis. 
y.  .640." 

then  at  Breda.— Bnda.  is  a  town  in  the 
North  Brabant,  where  Charles  II.  generally 
resided  until  his  restoration  in  1660.  The  commission, 
r,  was  sent  to  viscount  Montgomery  from  the 
j  and  not  from  Breda. 
Powers  therein. —  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  com- 
mission, which  was  recently  discovered  among  the  family 
papers  preserved  at  Donaghadee : — 

"Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God.  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  lie. —  1  o  our  Right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Hugh,  Viscount  Montgomery,  of  Arris,  and  to  all  others 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting  :  Know  you,  that  wee, 
imposing  special  trust  in  the  courage,  conduct,  loyalty,  and  good 
affectiun  of  you,  the  said  Viscount  Montgomery,  do  by  these  presents, 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  you  to  be  chiefe  commander  of  the 
army  and  all  the  forces,  both  horse  and  footc,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  in  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  townes,  forts,  and  gar- 
risons within  the  same  :  Giving  you  hereby  power  and  full  authority 
to  command,  order,  and  govern*  the  same  army  and  forces  as  com- 
mander in  chiefe,  and  to  constitute  and  appoint  by  commission  or 
otherwise,  all  such  officers  as  shall  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  necessary 
for  the  command  and  conduct  of  said  forces,  townes,  or  forts,  for  our 


TkeK. 


service ;  and  to  remove  and  displace  the  said  officers  as  you  shall  find 
necessary  for  our  service  to  be  removed  from  their  respective  com- 
mands :  As  always  to  assure  in  our  name  all  such  as  shall  be  willing 
to  return  to  their  due  obedience  and  allegiance  to  us,  our  free  grace 
and  pardon  for  all  that  is  past ;  And  accordingly  to  receive  them  into 
our  favour  and  protection  :  And  wee  further  command  and  authorise 
you  to  protect,  secure,  and  defend  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  ail 
our  Irish  subjects,  and  all  others  within  the  said  province  of  Ulster, 
that  are  well-affected  to  us,  and  shall  render  us  that  duly  and  allegi- 
ance that  belongs  to  us  as  their  King  and  Sovereign  ;  Authorixing 
you  further  to  doe  and  perform  all  such  duties  and  services,  and  to 
hold  and  enjoy  all  such  rights  and  privileges  a«  belong  and  appertains 
to  the  office  of  a  commander  in  chiefe :  In  the  execution  whereof, 
and  of  this  our  Comission.  you  are  to  obey  and  pursue  such  orders 
and  directions  as  you  shall  from  tyme  to  ryme  receive  from  our  right 
trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cosen,  fames  Marquis  of  Ormond, 

'— loflr" 


"  Given  under  our  signet  at  the  Haghe,  the  14th  day  of  May,  1649, 


our  lieutenant  general  of  the  Kingdom 
"  Given  under  our  sign 
I  in  the  first  yea  re  of  0 

"  Sir  Iswis  Dives.— Lewis  Dives,  well  known  as 
an  active  emissary  of  the  royal  party  in  England,  was  son 
of  sir  John  Dives  of  Bromham,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was 
living  in  1668.  Among  the  attractions  of  a  noted  gaming- 
house in  I-ondon,  one  was  "  to  see  some  old  gamesters 
that  have  no  money  now  to  spend,  as  formerly,  come,  and 
sit,  and  look  on ;  and,  among  others,  sir  Lewis  Dives,  who 
was  here,  and  hath  been  a  great  gamester  in  his  time." — 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  voL 
iii..  p.  338. 

"  Hereafter  spoken  of.  —The  secret  here  mentioned  re- 
specting the  commission  appears  to  have  oozed  out  sooner 
than  the  author  supposed.  The  presbyterians  were  well 
acquainted  with  lord  Montgomery's  movements  prior  to 
the  final  rupture  consequent  on  his  seizure  of  Belfast. 
"  In  all  this,"  says  Adair.  Narrative,  p.  156,  "the  Lord  of 
Ards  was  the  great  contriver,  director,  and  pattern,  in  his 
own  carnage  carrying  himself  so  fair  and  so  friendly  with 
the  Presbytery,  and  pretending  concurrence  in  all  the  ends 
to  the  covenant,  as  that  few  doubted  his  integrity,  even 
while,  withal,  he  kept  constant  correspondence  with 
Ormond.  who  then  commanded  the  King's  forces  in  Ire- 
land." The  cause  of  Montgomery's  temporary  reticence 
in  the  matter  of  his  commission  was,  no  doubt,  a  desire  to 
keep  the  king's  party  in  Ulster  as  much  and  as  long  as 
possible  united. 

*>  Surprise  of  Ca r~rickfe*WS.  — This  surprise  was  effected 
by  Monk  when  Robert  Monro  was  seized  and  sent  to 
London.  See  p.  169,  note  52,  supra.  The  author  here 
enters  into  a  detail  of  the  events  which  afterwards  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Monk  from  Ulster,  but  which  he  had  not 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch. 
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Colo.  Monk  thus  done,  call'd  a  general  council  of  war  of  all  the  Br11  Colo*.  IA-Colo*.  and  Majors, 
to  meet  at  Lisnegarvy,  his  head  quarters,  in  Octw.  1648,  to  satisfy  them  of  his  doings,  and  to  con- 
sult with  them  of  the  future  safety  and  proceedings;  bat,  in  truth,  with  design  of  sending  over  (as 
appeared  afterwards)  more  officers  prisoners  the  same  way.  *  J  Our  Vise1,  (by  advice  of  his  uncle, 
S.  J.  M.)  and  also  the  Earl  of  Clanbrassill  (by  like  advice  of  his  friends)  stay'd  at  home  upon  their 
guard  against  the  like  surprise,  and  wrote  their  several  excuses,  sending  some  field  officers  (well 
cautioned  and  instructed)  to  represent,  &c  for  their  respective  regno*.  Sr  J.  M.  went  out  also  to 
find  out  what  intrigues  he  could  learn,  telling  his  Ld.  and  nephew,  he  feared  much  of  his  being 
snap'd,  and  undoubtedly  believed  his  L0*  the  chiefest  person  aimed  at,  to  be  ensnared  by  his  ap- 
pearance (shou'd  he  be  at  that  court-martial),  and  it  was  better  himself  shou'd  venture  his  liberty 
and  life  than  his  Lop.  and  the  King's  cause  shou'd  suffer  by  any  circumvention  ags*  his  Lo^  person; 
and  as  it  was  guessed  so  it  happened,  for  the  court  being  sat,  and  the  two  lords'  letters  of  excuses 
read,  Sr  J.  M.  speaking  to  the  same  purpose,  was,  by  order  of  Colo.  Monk,  made  prisoner,  but  he 
giving  Colo.  Conway'*  and  others  bondsmen  for  his  appearance  before  the  Committee  of  Parliara* 
sitting  in  Darby-house1*  in  London,  he  had  leave  to  return  home  to  settle  his  own  and  nephew 
Savage,1*  of  Portaferry's  affairs,  and  to  prepare  for  his  journey.  About  the  same  time,  S'  Robert 
Stewart  (who  kept  the  fort  of  Culmore,  commanded  the  passage  by  water  to  Deny)  was  trepan- 
ned into  a  visit  and  christning  of  his  friend's  child  in  the  town  of  Deny,  and  Cola  Audley  Metvin 
also  was  insiduously  taken,  and  both  of  them  sent  by  sea  prisoners  to  England.1?   So  the  mask  fell 


1  Prison tr s  the  same toay.—Tbit  "design"  here  ascribed 
to  Monk  was  no  doubt  to  be  carried  out  as  the  author 
mention*.  C-wtc  performed  the  sarue  trick  of  catching 
opponents,  when  off  their  guard,  at  Derry.  The  plan  was 
evidently  concerted  between  Monk  and  Coote. 

»  Colo.  Conway.—  While  Monk  remained  at  Dundalk, 
to  which  place  he  had  retreated  from  Lisburn,  being  driven 
southward  by  viscount  Montgomery,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  major  George  Kawdon,  in  which  he  deprecates 
the  contemplated  journey  of  this  colonel  Conway  to 
London : — 

"Sin.- 1  cannot  understand  that  there  i<  an  in-pent  necessity  for 
Colonel  Conway  to  iru  to  England,  since  I  am  Confident  it  will  not  he 
so  well  conitrued  .  and  1  douLl  your  quitting  will  not  be  so  favourably 
taken  as  if  you  had  continued  your  command  and  kept  all  right.  I 
have  written  to  Colonel  Hill  to  late  £100  for  KU  own  use  put  of  your 
latter  payment  for  your  contract  for  invalids.  I  am  so  engiecd  for 
him  that  1  will  "<-<t  l>c  unmindful  of  this  favour  to  int.  What  civ  1 
thoucht  not  fit  to  commit  to  paper.  I  have  acquainted  Mr  Norru 
with  it  Assuring  you  that  I  shall  usrfcifDedly  approve  myself  to  he 
your  affccti'inal-  friend  and  servant, 

••  Dundalk.  this  6  of  July.  1049.  "  Gkorgk  Movck. 

"  To  his  much  esteemed  good  friend.  Major  George  Rawdou,  these 

— Ktno4<m  Papers,  p.  1 77.  Colonel  Hill,  above-named,  was 
Arthur,  younger  son  of  sir  Moses.  See  p.  161,  supra.  He 
got  C ,no'  probably  the  same  as  mentioned  in  this  letter,  for 
special  service  done  by  him,  touching  the  forces  and  stores. 
—  Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdali,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 
Rawdon.wd  Monk  continued  firm  friends,  and  took  counsel 
together  at  various  times,  particular!)  respecting  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  kawdon  did  not  give  his  active 
services  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  lived  in  retirement 
during  that  period.— Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall, 
voL  in.,  p.  103. 


■*  In  Darby  House. — The  committee  of  parliament  was 
dissolved  on  the  7th  of  February,  so  that  sir  James  must 
have  appeared  before  the  celebrated  Council  oj  State.  The 
meetings  of  its  members  were  held  for  a  time  in  Derby 
House,  situated  in  Cannon  Row,  between  the  river  and 
the  present  Parliament  street,  which  did  not  then 
exist.  King  street  serving  the  purpose  of  a  thorough- 
fare, between  Whitehall  and  Westminster  hall.  The 
following  were  the  members  of  the  first  council  of  state, 
appointed  by  the  parliament  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1649: — Basil,  carl  of  Denbeigh;  Edmund,  earl  of  Mul- 
gravc;  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  William,  carl  of  Salis- 
bury ;  William,  lord  Grey  of  Werke ;  Henry  Rollc,  chief 
justice  of  the  upper  bench  ;  Oliver  St.  John,  chief  justice 
of  the  common  bench;  John  Wylde,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer ;  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant-at-law ;  Thomas, 
lord  Fairfax ;  Thomas,  lord  Grey  of  Groby ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well; Philip  Skipton;  Henry  Martin;  Isaac  Pennington; 
sir  Gilbert  Pickering;  Rowland  Wilson;  Anthony 
Stapeley;  sir  William  Masham ;  William  Heveningham  j 
BuLstrxxle  Whitclock;  sir  Arthur  Hasclrig;  sir  James 
Harrington  ;  Robert  Wallop  \  John  Hutchinson ;  sir  Henry 
Vatic,  jun.  ;  Dennis  Bond;  Philip,  lord  Lisle;  Alexander 
Popham;  sir  John  Danvcrs;  sir  William  Annyne;  Valen- 
tyne  Wanton;  sir  Henry  Mi!dnay;  William  Purefoy;  sir 
William  Constable;  John  Jones;  John  Lisle;  Edmund 
Ludlow;  Thomas  Scott;  Cornelius  Holland ;  and  Luke 
Robinson ;  in  all,  forty -one  members.  See  Bissett's 
Omit  led  Chapters  of  the  Histcryof  knglamt,  pp  24,  37,  40. 

=*  Nephew  Savage.  —  This  was  Hugh  Savage,  son  of 
Patrick  Savage  and  Jean,  younger  daughter  of  the  first 
viscount  Montgomery. 

"  Prisoners  to  England.— Thc«  distinguished  royalists 
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off  Monk's  face,  and  onr  Vise',  with  the  Earl  of  Clanbrazil,'8  were  upon  their  guard  still,  and  the 
Laggan  forces,^  headed  by  S'  Alex'  Stewart,30  Bart,  (who  sided  with  the  Covenanters)  was  also 
upon  his  guard,  having  a  strong  party  out  of  S'  Robert  Stewart's  and  Colo.  Mervin's  reg**-  joining 
him,  for  it  now  plainly  appeared  that  Colo.  Monk  wou'd  not  test*1  at  his  breaking  the  Scotch  reg". 
who  were  born  in  Scotland,  but  (if  he  cou'd)  he  w4  also  discard  all  the  Br1*  officers  and  soldiers  of 
Scotish  race,  tho*  born  and  bred  in  Ireland;  which,  therefore,  made  them  cleave  together  the  more 
(especially  having  renewed  the  covenant)  both  there  and  here. 

There  had  long  ago  been  great  animosities  betw"  the  families  of  Andes  and  Clancboys,  by  reason 
of  the  lawsuits  which  the  first  had  against  the  latter;  and  the  occasions  of  them  (tho'  partly  removed 
before  A0.  1639,3*)  was  not  fully  taken  away  as  yet;  but  a  cessation  began  A°.  1641,  when  Dan1. 
O'Neil  gave  the  s4  disturbance  ags'  them  both,  and  then  those  animosities  were  laid  in  a  deep  sleep 
by  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  deaths  of  our  *d  Vise1-  and  of  the  first  Lord  Claneboys,  for  inter  arm* 
silent  leges.  V 

The  hardships,  also,  w*  our  third  Visct  and  the  first  Earie  of  Clanbrassill  were  now  like  to 
undergo  from  Monk,  and  which  they  actually  and  jointly  suffered  from  the  usurpers,  who  aimed  at 
the  total  destruction  of  both  their  families,  had  totally  mortified  and  burryed  those  differences  be- 
tween  those  interwoven  neighbours,  and  had  made  them  good  friends  as  they  were  fellow-sufferers 
in  one  cause;  so  that  the  last  two  named  Lords  often  met  on  divers  affairs,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, eat  and  drank  together,  without  jealousy  or  grudging  to  one  another. 

It  happened  in  the  time  when  consultation  and  strict  union  was  most  needful  ags'  Monk,  that 
the  Earl  of  Clanbrazil  stayed  with  our  Visct  all  night  in  Newtown-house;  the  Earle  had  taken 
.medicine  enoh  against  fleabitings,*  but  (as  the  story  goes)  was  abused  of  rather  affront4-  by  a  spirit 


were  seized  by  order  of  sir  Charles  Coote,  in  October, 
16148,  when  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Derry,  where  they 
had  gone  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  his  child.  They 
were  sent  after  Monro  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
tower. — Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  vi., 
p.  244.    Sec  note  23,  supra. 

*  Earl  of  Clanbrazil, — This  wxs  James  Hamilton, 
eldest  son  of  James,  first  viscount  Cland°elx>y,  and  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  sir  Johu  Fcrrot,  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land.   He  was  created  carl  of  Clanbrasil  in  1047. 

*" m/.aggan  forces. — The  word  Lagan,  a  "hollow,"  is 
applied  to  various  places  throughout  Ireland,  but  the 
district  here  referred  to  lay  between  lough  Foylc  and 
lough  Swilly.  It  was  anciently  known  as  Ttr-Enna,  and 
is  described  in  Colgan's  Ada  SS.  as  "in  Tir-Conallia 
inter  duo  maris  brachia,  ncmpe  inter  sinum  Lot h  Fcbhuii 
et  sinum  de  SuUech.'"  Sec  Reeves,  Etcles.  Antiquities, 
p.  245.  This  district,  known  in  modem  days  as  the 
Lagan,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  settlements  fn  Ulster  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
See  Adair's  True  Narrative,  pp,  87,  129,  137,  148, 
149,  276. 

J°  Sir  AUxr.  Str.tvtrt.  —  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  was 
eldest  son  of  sir  William  Stewart  of  Aughcntean  and 
Newtownstewart,  by  his  wife  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
sir  Robert  Newcomen  of  Mosstown,  county  of  Longford. 
Sir  Alexander  was,  therefore,  uncle  to  our  author, 


William  Montgomery.  Unlike  his  father  and  ancle,  he 
appears  to  have  been  always  consistently  for  the  covenant. 
On  the  failure  of  this  movement  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
at  the  head  of  the  Lagan  prcsbytcrians,  he  went  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  165a  He 
married  Catherine  Newcomen,  his  cousin,  whose  mother 
was  a  grand-niece  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  son,  William, 
who  was  born  six  weeks  after  his  father's  death,  succeeded 
to  the  va<l  estates  of  his  grandfather,  and  became  viscount 
Mountjoy. — Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Arch- 
dan,  vol.  vi,  pp.247,  248.  Adair  describes  sir  Alexander 
Stewart  as  "  a  gentleman  of  great  integrity,  and  fervent 
in  propagating  the  gospel  interest  in  the  districts  around 
Deny. " —  True  A'arrafhe,  p.  1 58. 

*  Test. — Misprint  for  rest. 

*  Before  A".  1639. — The  articles  of  agreement,  drawn 
up  in  1633,  were  not  signed  by  the  viscounts  Aids  and 
Clannaboy  until  1636.    See  pp.  79,  81,  supra. 

»  Silent  leges. — The  dissensions  between  these  families 
were  not  finally  laid  asleep  until  the  deaths  of  the  second 
viscount  Montgomery  in  1642,  and  of  the  first  viscount 
Clannaboy  in  1643. 

*♦  Against  tleatirings.-—'T\\\s  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  earl  had  made  himself  proof,  for  the  time,  against 
the  minor  griefs  and  annoyances  of  life,  if  not  indeed 
"  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious."  The  term  fleabiting 
was  often  used  to  denote  slight  hurts  or  pains,  as  dis- 
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(they  call  them  '  Brooneys*  in  Scotland**),  and  there  was  one  of  them  in  the  appearance  of  an  hairy 
man  which  hantcd  Dunskey  castle  a  little  before  our  first  Vise*-  bo*-  it  and  Portpatrick  lands  from 
Sr  Robt  Adair,  Kn*") ;  which  spirit  was  not  seen  in  any  shape,  or  to  make  a  noise,  or  play  tricks, 
during  any  of  our  Lords'  times.  But  it  pleased  his  devilship  (that  night  very  artificially)  to  tear  off 
the  Earle  of  Clanbrazill's  Holland  shirt  from  his  body,  without  disturbing  his  rest;  only  left  on  his 
Lo*  the  wristbands  of  his  sleeves  and  the  collar  of  the  shirt's  neck,  as  they  were  tyed  with  ribband 
when  he  went  to  bed  The  Earle  awaking,  found  himself  robbed  of  his  shirt,  and  lay  as  close  as  an 
hare  in  her  form,  till  Mr.  Hans*6  (afterwards  S'  Hans  Hamilton)  thinking  his  Lo*  had  lain  and  slept 
long  enough  to  digest  his  histernum.  crapulum,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  his  Lo*  calling  him,  he  went 
in,  and  his  Lop  showing  him  his  condition,  prayed  one  of  his  shirts  to  relieve  him  in  that  extremity, 
bidding  him  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  to  discharge  servants  to  come  at  him  'til  after  his  return; 
and  having  put  on  the  shirt  w"  he  was  to  bring  him,  his  Lo"  s«,  "Cozen  Hans,  I  w*  rather  j£ioo 


tingubhed  from  serious  evils.  An  illustration  is  found  in 
Strype's  Memorials  of  Quern  Maty,  anno  1555:—'*  Win- 
chester replied  to  this  with  seemingly  much  satisfaction, 
how  himself  was  arrived  at  that  haven  of  quietness  with- 
out loss  of  any  notable  tackle,  as  the  mariners  say,  which 
he  said  was  a  great  matter,  as  the  winds  had  blown,  and 
with  litde fleabiting  conveyed  to  an  easy  estate."  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  y.  13,  says: — "That  which  is 
but  a  fleabiting  to  one  causeth  insufferable  torment  to 
others."  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Contemplations,  exclaims : — 
"  What  fUabitincs  these,  in  comparison  of  those  inward 
torments."  And  Hervey,  in  his  Meditations,  asserts  that 
"  a  gout,  a  cholick,  a  cutting  off  an  arm  or  leg,  or  searing 
the  flesh,  are  but  fleabitcs  to  the  pain  of  the  souL"  See 
Johnson's  and  Richardson's  Dictionaries. 

*  Brooneys  in  Scotland, — The  Brooney  or  Brownie  is 
a  thoroughly  Scottish  hob-goblin,  and  was  not  known  in 
Ulster  pnor  to  the  plantation  period.  Just  about  the  time 
at  which  the  greatest  number  of  Scottish  settlers  were 
coming  to  Ulster,  their  king  (James  I)  had  published  his 
Detmonology,  in  which  he  proclaimed  that  "  the  spirit 
called  brownie  appeared  like  a  rough  man,  and  haunted 
divers  houses,  without  doing  any  evill,  but  doing  as  it 
were  necessarie  turnes  up  anddowne  the  house;  yet  some 
were  so  blinded  as  to  beleeve  that  their  house  was  all  the 
sonsier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there." 
In  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
P-  334>  we  read  that  "a  spirit,  by  the  country  people 
called  brownie,  was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  con- 
siderable families  of  these  Isles  and  north  of  Scotland,  in 
the  shape  of  a  tall  man ;  but  within  these  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past  he  is  but  rarely  seen."  Again,  at  page  391 : — 
"  It  is  not  long  since  every  family  of  any  considerable 
substance  in  those  islands  was  haunted  by  a  spirit  they 
called  browny,  which  did  several  sorts  of  work ;  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  they  gave  him  offerings  of  the  various 
products  of  the  place.  Thus  some,  when  they  churned 
their  milk,  or  brewed,  poured  some  milk  and  wort  through 
the  hole  of  a  stone,  called  browny's  stone."  In  Heron's 
Journey  through  part  of  Scotland  (1 799),  vol.  ii. ,  p.  227, 
we  have  the  following: — "The  Brownie  was  a  very 
obliging  spirit,  who  used  to  come  into  houses  by  night, 
and  for  a  dish  of  cream,  to  perform  lustily  any  piece  of 
work  that  might  remain  to  be  done  t  sometimes  he  would 


work,  and  sometimes  eat  till  he  bursted :  if  old  clothes 
were  laid  out  for  him,  he  took  them  in  great  distress,  and 
never  more  returned."  See  Brand's  Popular  A ntiqutiUs, 
pp.  284,  285. 

31  Mr.  Hans. — Mr.  Hans  was  eldest  son  of  John 
Hamilton,  fourth  brother  of  the  first  viscount  Clanna- 
boy,  and,  therefore,  cousin -gennan  of  the  first  earl  of 
Clanbrassil.  Of  this  Hans,  afterwards  sir  Hans  Hamil- 
ton, the  writer  of  the  Hamilton  Manuscripts  says  : — *'  His 
years  and  parts  early  promoted  him  to  be  a  captain  of 
horse  ;  as  in  progress  of  time  he  became  lieuL  -colonel,  he 
joined  with  the  carl  of  Clanbrassill,  in  Ormond's  associa- 
tion. That  war  being  ended,  he  married  Magdalen 
Trevor,  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Trevor,  and  by  her  had 
some  children,  whereof  only  his  daughter  Sarah  came  to 
maturity.  His  business  then  being  to  improve  and  plant 
his  estate,  lying  mostly  in  the  upper  country;  and,  by 
reason  of  his  very  good  natural  and  acquired  parts,  and 
justice  to  the  king's  interest  and  family,  after  king  Charles 
II.  his  restoration,  was  knighted  and  made  bart,  and 
afterwards  one  of  his  majesties  privy  council  in  Ireland, 
and  was  very  much  entrusted  by  the  government  in  the 
oversight  of  the  upper  country ;  died  of  a  good  age,  in 
great  esteem,  and  generally  much  bewailed ;  lyes  in  the 
tomb  with  his  father,  mother,  lady,  and  daughter.  He 
was  guilty  of  great  errors — whereof  afterwards. 
His  estate  being  much  burthened,  his  disposition  to  live 
high,  and  aim  to  purchase  great  things,  occasioned  many 
to  think  (as  a  gent,  of  his  neighbourhood  and  great 
acquaintance  once  sayd)  that  '  Sir  Hans  Hamilton  was 
never  so  honest  as  Hans  Hamilton  by  half.'  He  was  un- 
fortunate in  that  his  daughter  married  contrary  to  his 
disposition,  and  the  measures  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
He  fell  at  last  in  great  variance  with  his  nearest  friends, 
and  affliction  by  the  death  of  his  lady  and  daughter ;  went 
to  Dublin,  with  design,  and  it  is  believed,  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  great  for  his  family  against  his  friends,  but 
failed  of  it,  and  died  in  the  enterprise,  but  did  not  perform 
it." — Hamilton  Manuscripts,  edited  by  T.  K.  Lowry,  esq., 
p.  So.  Sir  Hans  Hamilton's  estates  lay  at  Monella  (now 
Hamilton's  Bawn),  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  at 
Coronary,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  which  gave  the  owner 
an  influence  in  what  the  writer  of  the  Hamilton  Manw 
scripts  terms  the  "  upper  country." 
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than  my  brothers  Mont™*  of  Ardes  shou'd  hear  of  this  adventure,  and  therefore  conceal  it;"  w31  was 
done  till  his  Lop  was  three  miles  off.  But  the  further  mishap  was,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  no  shirt 
clean  but  an  Holland  half  shirt,  that  being  then  in  fashion  to  be  worn  above  the  night  shirts,  wh  did 
not  reach  his  Lo^  navel;  but  having  got  on  his  breeches  and  doublit,  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  help 
(for  his  Lop  was  excessively  fatt)  his  servants  were  let  in  and  dressed  him  ;  and  his  Lo»  having 
called  for  the  chamber-pot,  (now  called  in  taverns  a  looking-glass,  for  reasons  I  know)  his  Lc 
found  his  shirt  admirably  wrapt  up  and  stuffed  therein;  but  his  servants  were  enjoyned 
silence,  and  his  Lop  came  to  the  parlour,  where  his  brother,  the  Ld.  of  Ardes  (as  he  called  him) 
attended  his  Lo».  They  took  a  morning  draught  and  dined;  after  which  his  Lop  went  to  Carna- 
seure,  near  Comer,  the  habitation  of  one  of  his  Capt's.  and  cousin's,  called  also,  Hans  Hamilton," 
and  telling  him  his  misadventure,  had  a  long  shirt,  which  he  put  on,  and  so  went  to  his  Countess  at 
Killileagh.  All  I  shall  remark  on  this  event  is,  that  I  presume  to  think  that  his  Lop  would  not  for 
the  hundred  pounds  he  spoke  of  have  stayed  another  night  (tho*  he  was  heartily  entreated),  for  he 
understood  not  broony's  manner  of  fighting,  tho'  himself  had  learned  in  France  to  fence  with  a  ed  cd 
d  U  pour  pent  bas:&  as  (himself  did  often  say)  he  was  taught  and  did  in  his  travels. 

I  have  inserted  this  story  because  but  very  lately  told  me  by  Mrs.  Savage,**  in  Newtown,  whose 
first  husband  was  the  s"  Capt  Hans  Hamilton,  and  because  it  is  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  heard 
of  a  browney  in  any  Montgomery's  house,  tho'  in  S'  Ninian  Adair's  time  and  his  son's,  one  of  them 
haunted  his  house  of  Dunsky.«°   Therefore  I  proceed  in  my  narrative. 


»  Also  Hans  Hamilton. — Hans  Hamilton  of  Carna- 
genre  was  third  son  of  William  Hamilton,  the  fifth  brother 
of  the  first  viscount  Clannaboy,  and  therefore  also  cousin- 
german  of  the  first  earl  of  ClanbrassiL  Of  this  Hans,  the 
writer  of  the  Hamilton  Manuscripts  says : — "  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  a  captain  of  foot,  and  very  active  in  his 
station.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  married  Mary 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Killem  (near 
Newtownards),  and  had  three  children  that  came  to 
maturity,  viz.,  James,  Jane,  and  Ursula.  He  became  a 
very  industrious  and  useful  man  both  to  his  family  and 
country;  lived  well,  and  died  much  lamented;  was 
creditably  buried  at  Holywood,  leaving  his  children  very 
young." — Hamilton  Manuscripts,  p.  81.  This  gentleman 
died  in  1656,  and,  by  his  request,  was  interred  in  his 
father's  tomb. — Lodge  s  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL 
iiL,  p.  7. 

*  Pour  font  has. — Pour  pont  is  a  misprint  for  PourpeinL 
This  phrase  may  be  translated — "  Now  then,  off  with,  or 
down  with,  your  coat."  The  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy  defines  pourpoint  as  "la  partie  de  1'ancien 
habillement  francais  qui  couvrait  Ic  corps  depuis  cou 
iusque  vers  la  ceinture."  Major-general  Robert  Monro, 
m  his  account  of  the  Expedition  to  Denmark,  1626 
(p.  168,  supra),  describes  the  soldiers  of  Wallenstine  as 
attacking  the  Danes  and  Scots  at  Stralsund  with  the 
charging  cry  of  sa  (ca),  sa,  sa,  sa. — Mackay's  History  of 
the  House  and  Clan  of  Maekay,  p.  231. 

»  Mrs.  Savage. — This  lady  was  Mary  Kennedy,  a 
member  of  the  respectable  family  of  that  surname,  residing 
at  Killearne,  near  Newtown,  in  the  Ards.  Her  first 
husband  was  Hans  Hamilton  of  Camaseure,  near 
37,  supra.    She  died  in  May, 


17 13- 1 4,  and  was  interred  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
as  appears  from  an  entry  in  a  Register  kept  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Belfast  for  the  loan  of 
tnort  cloths  and  mourning  cloaks  at  funerals.  This  Regis* 
tcr  is  a  curious  and  interesting  document,  extending  over 
twenty-four  years,  from  1712  to  1736,  and  containing  a 
list  of  2,  ocx)  funerals,  with  the  names  of  the  deceased,  the 
dates  of  interment,  the  palls,  and  the  number  of  cloaks 
let  out  on  each  occasion.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Classon  Porter  of  Lame,  who,  we  are  glad 
to  know,  is  likely  to  have  it  printed.  The  following  is 
the  entry  in  which  the  name  of  Mrs.  Savage  occurs  : — - 
"May  26,  1713-14.  Mrs.  Savage  in  Newtoun  her 
Funcrall  per  Mr.  Jno.  Shadges.  To  six  clockes  at  3s. 
per  clockc — 18s." 

*•  House  of  Dunsky. — For  the  story  of  a  famous  Wig. 
tonshire  Brownie,  see  Scottish  Journal  of  Topography, 
vol.  iu,  p.  235.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Brownie  of 
Bodsbcck,  in  Ettrick,  who  left  his  employment  there 
about  a  century  ago,  on  being  offered  clothing  and  food  in 
return  for  his  service*.  To  this  considerate  offer  he 
replied  : — 

"  Oie  brownie  coal,  gie  brownie  lark, 
Yc'se  get  iuc  mair  o'  brownie's  wark  I" 
Ca\  brownie,  ca', 

A'  the  luck  ol  Bodsbeck't  awa'  to  Leithenha'." 
The  luck  of  Bodsbcck  appears  to  have  been  accordingly 
transferred  to  a  farm-house  in  the  vicinity  called  Leithen- 
hall. — Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  p.  33. 
Campbell,  in  his  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands 
orally  Collected,  vol.  ii.,  p.  lot,  says  : — "My  belief  is,  that 
bocan,  bodach,  fuath,  and  all  their  tribe,  were  once 
,  dressed  in  skins,  and  that  groagach  was  a  half. 
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You  have  heard  of  S'  Jas.  Mont',  his  going  to  the  Committee  of  Darby-house;4*  he  met  with 
Colo.  Mervin  there,  both  of  them  being  sent  before  any  publk  breach  or  rupture  of  friendship  was 
made  by  our  British  reg**-  towards  Colo.  Monk.  They  appearing  (as  bound  to  do)  found  friends, 
who  got  them  leave  to  return  home ;  and  you  may  be  sure  they  did  not  procrastnate  their  depar- 
ture, lest  advice  from  Monk  of  the  fermentation  arising  from  his  late  actions,  and  the  likelihood  of 
rupture  between  the  Presbeterians  and  him,  should  occasion  their  restraint;  and  therefore  they  rode 
post  haste  to  Scotland,  and  seeing  things  therein  genrl'  tending  to  an  agreement  for  the  calling  home 
our  King,  they  came  (with  all  expedition  they  could  make)  to  Newtown  (where  I  saw  them  both), 
and  they  found  affairs  were  soon  ready  to  proclaim  the  King,  w*  was  done  as  afores4*' 

What  our  Visct's  particular  conduct  was  afterwards  I  cannot  tell,  for  want  of  the  perusal  of  his 
papers,  and  lacking  some  older  than  myself  to  assist  me  in  the  relation  thereof ;  for  I  was  then  a 
boy  at  school,  and  was  glad  when  I  saw  my  fatheT  and  Colo.  Mervin  returned  with  life,  limbs  and 
liberty  safe.  Yet  I  remember  to  see  great  clutter  of  mustering  and  exercising  of  armed  men  at 
Newtown;  and  my  father,  S'  Ja*-  Montg*  going  often  to  our  Vise'  and  many  officers  also  resorting 
thither,  and  the  King  and  Colo.  Monk  was  in  every  man's  mouth  almost  every  minute.** 

The  sum  of  my  knowledge  of  affairs  about  this  time  is,  that  our  Vise'  rendezvoused  his  forces, 
marched  to  Lisburn,  that  Monk  retired  to  Dundalk;*  that  then  his  Lo»  had  Carrickfergus  sun-end* 


tamed  savage  hanging  about  the  houses,  with  his  long  hair 
and  skin  clothing  ;  that  these  have  gradually  acquired  the 
attributes  of  divinities,  river  gods,  or  forest  nymphs,  or 
that  they  have  been  condemned  as  pagan  superstitions,  and* 
degraded  into  demons  ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  now  re- 
membered, and  still  somewhat  dreaded  in  their  last  cha- 
racter. The  talcs  told  of  them  partake  of  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  and  bring  Action  nearer  to  fact  than  any 
class  of  tales  current  in  the  Highlands  unless  it  be  the 
fairy  stories."  At  vol.  i.,  p.  23,  the  word  gruagaeh  is 
said  to  denote  generally  a  female  or  maiden  brownie. 
Armstrong's  Dictionary  defines  it  as  meaning  "  A  female 
spectre  of  the  class  of  brownies,  to  which  the  Highland 
dairy-maids  made  frequent  libations  of  milk."  Campbell's 
belief  as  to  these  hobgoblins  is  reasonable  enougn,  but 
he  should  have  explained  who  were  the  civilized  people  at 
the  period  when  brownies,  et  hoc  omtic  genus,  were  the 
savages. 

«*  Darby  house— See  note  25,  supra. 

«*  Done  as  aforesaid. — See  p.  68,  supra. 

*'  Every  minute. — The  reader  may  sec  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  this  meeting  at  Newtown  in  Adair's 
True  Narrative,  p.  160.  The  following  were  among  the 
principal  British  officer;  who  attended  it — viz.,  Clanbrassil, 
Montgomery,  Hugh  Cochrane,  James  Wallace.  T.  Camp- 
bell, Colin  Maxwell,  Richard  Kilgore,  Fergus  Kennedy, 
Geo.  Keith,  Hans  Hamilton,  and  Geo.  Ross. — Rcid's 
J,istory,  vol.  iL,  pp.  96,  97.  The  following  letter,  refer- 
ring to  a  later  meeting  at  Newtown,  after  the  rupture  with 
the  prcsbytcrians,  proves  how  interested  the  Scottish 
people  must  have  felt  in  the  movements  of  parties  in 
Ulster  at  that  important  crisis.  The  lcltcr  was  written  by 
lady  Anna  Montgomcric,  a  daughter  of  the  sixth  earl  of 
Eglinton,  to  her  stepmother,  and  dated  Eglintoune,  the 
2lst  of  August,  1649  : — 

"  Dm  MAOAMB,-Hau«ii>c  the  ocatiooe  of  this  borer,  I  wottd 


is  no  ic-ai  noues  ironi  iriarcu.  not  wicne  a*  i  unu 
Ramsey  has  shouen  your  ladyship  in  his  leu 
yesterday  my  lord  Earde,  and  George  M01 
Stouart  was  10  have  had  a  counsel)  of  warr  at  ] 


no*  omit  to  shone  your  ladyship  that  all  your  ladyship's  freinds  heir 
ar  in  good  heal  the :  and  it  shall  be  great  contentment  to  us  to  heir  the 
leyk  of  your  ladyship,  which  shall  be  much  wished  for  by  me.  Then 
is  no  leal  noues  from  IrLand,  hot  suche  as  I  doubt  not  bot  Mr.  Gilbert 

s  leire  ;  onlly  we  heir  that 
Monroe,  and  sir  Robert 
t  at  Nouetoune,  to  sci  what 
course  they  should  lak  with  the  contric,  and  to  setell  all  doueisionea 
amoingest  themselves.  This  being  all  I  will  trubell  your^  ladyship 
with  at  this  tyme,  bot  that  I  atn  ever,  madam,  your  ladyshie's  affec- 
tionate dog  titer  and  seme  ant, 

"Axka  MoNTCOviaic 
"  Madam,  recave  Mr.  Gilbert  Ramsay's  leue  from  the  beircr." 

The  lady  to  whom  the  above  was  written  was  Margaret 
(or,  as  she  signed  herself,  Margireitt,)  Scott,  the  second 
countess  of  the  sixth  earL  She  was  a  daughter  of  Walter, 
first  lord  Scott  of  Buccleuch.    She  had  been  first  married  to 

James,  sixth  lord  Ross,  but  left  no  family  by  either  of  her 
us  bands.  She  died  at  Hull,  where  the  earl  of  Eglinton 
was  imprisoned  in  1651.  She  was  a  pious  lady,  and  had 
a  great  horror  of  witches.  Writing  to  the  carl  from  Edin- 
burgh, in  1650,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  witch  trial  there,  she 
says : — "  God  Almightie  send  a  good  tryell  of  all  the 
witchies,  and  send  them  a  hotte  fyre  to  bum  them  with." 
— Fraser,  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  pp.  295,  296.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Ratnsay,  whose  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  the  countess 
from  Eglinton,  was  the  presbyterian  minister  of  Bangor, 
county  of  Down,  who  was,  with  others  of  his  brethren, 
afterwards  imprisoned  in  Carlingford  castle  for  alleged 
complicity  in  Blood's  plot. 

«  Retired  to  Dundalk.— "The  want  of  the  perusal"  of 
viscount  Montgomery's  papers  could  only  account  for  the 
author's  omission  here  to  record  the  manner  in  which  his 
lordship  got  possesion  of  Belfast— a  proceeding  which 
has  drawn  down  upon  his  devoted  head  such  a  large 
amount  of  virulent  criticism  from  presbyterian  writers. 
See  Adair's  True  Narrative,  pp.  167-172;  M'Bride's 
Sample  of  Jet  Black  Prdatic  Calumny,  p.  192;  Rcid's 
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to  him,**  and  then  his  Lo"  marched  to  Colerain,  wh  was  deserted  of  Monk,  and  so  went  to  London- 


History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1 1©  122. 
In  1643,  Robert  Monro,  in  the  interest  of  the  parliament 
and  the  covenanters,  seized  Belfast  by  a  coup  lit  main 
from  the  royalists,  and  held  it  (in  violation  of  trie  original 
regulations  with  the  Scottish  forces)  until  June,  1649. 
At  the  latter  date,  lord  Montgomery  retook  Belfast  from 
the  presbyterian  party,  with  whom  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  act  for  the  restoration  of  the  king.  Curiously 
enough,  several  papers  preserved  by  viscount  Montgomery 
in  connexion  with  this  affair  were  discovered  not  long  since 
among  other  family  documents  at  Donaghadee.  These 
papers  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K. 

*J  Carriekfergus  surrendd  to  hint. — After  taking  pos- 
possession  of  Belfast,  viscount  Montgomery  employed  his 
own  forces  in  seizing  the  town  of  Antrim,  which  had  been 
held  for  the  presbyterians  by  captain  Francis  Ellis,  whilst 
he  sent  forward  sir  Geo.  Monro  to  invest  Carrickfergus. 
Several  officers,  influenced  by  their  attachment  to  presby- 
terianism,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  lord  Montgomery's  views, 
and  delayed  in  the  surrender  of  Carrickfcrgus  to  George 
Monro.  When  the  commander-in-chief  had  secured  Antri  m, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  unite  his  force  with  that  of 
Monro,  and  addressed  the  following  letter  (now  printed  for 
the  first  time)  to  major  Ellis  and  other  officers  who  held  the 
garrison  in  that  town  :— 

"  From  the  leagure  at  Wood-burne,  the  second  day  of  July,  1649. 
"  By  the  Right  honlJ*  The  lord  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Antes, 
Comandcr  in  chiefe  of  the  Province  of  Ulster. 

"  Whereas.  I  have  by  tuo  scvcrall  letters  formerly  giuen  you  notice 
of  the  power  comitted  unto  met  by  hU  Mat!**  Comission  to  coniand 
all  the  forces,  forts,  and  garison*  within  this  Province,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  name  as  I  shall  sec  most  for  the  advantage  of  his  mi"«  service, 
and  did  likewise  shew  the  said  Comission  unto  you  the  Governor  of 
that  garrison,  and  required  present  obedience  according  to  the  tenor 
thereof :  In  expectation  and  hopes  whereof  I  haue  attended  here 
several  I  tyme*.  labouring  by  all  amicable  wayes  to  procure  the  same, 
being  most  ready  and  willing  to  give  all  just  satisfaction  to  what 
reasonable  &  filling  demaundes  (not  prejudicial!  to  his  MaU**  ser- 
vice'1 should  be  by  you  tendered  unto  me,  The  which  together  with 
yor  resolution  was  pemplorily  promised  this  day  by  nyne  of  the  clocke 
in  the  fore  noonc :  But  finding  yet  nothing  but  dclaye*.  whereby  the 
countrie  ft  good  subjects  hereabout  are  much  rut  turd  and  his  Matt** 
service  prejudiced,  f  haue  thought  fit,  and  doe  hereby  require  you 
without  further  delay  to  deliuer  up  the  said  garison  to  be  disposed  of 
by  mee.  as  t  shall  see  most  for  the  advantage  of  his  Ma"**  service, 
according  to  the  power  given  unto  mee  by  his  Malt**  Comission 
aforesaid.  Whereof  if  you  faile,  or  make  any  longer  delay.  These 
shall  beare  witnes  that  what  soever  evill.  mtschicfe  or  hurt  shall  fol- 
low hereupon,  either  unto  that  garison  or  this  Countrie  about,  shall 
all  lye  upon  y  u  score,  and  I  be  Greed  of  the  same- 


"To  Major  Ellis,  Major  Coghran,  and 

the  rest  of  the  officers  comanding 

the  toune  and  Castle  of  Carrickfergus. 
"  Command  to  the  officers  of  Carnckfergus  for  rendring  that  garison 


"a  July,  16*9-" 

— Carte  MSS.  vol.  xxv. ,  fol  15.  Carrickfergus  was  sur- 
rendered to  lord  Montgomery  and  George  Monro  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  and  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  royalist  party.  The  reader  may  see  the  very 
lengthened  terms  of  surrender  in  M'Skimin's  History  of 
Carrickfergus,  at  pp.  379,  380,  entitled  "  Articles  agreed 
and  concluded  by  and  between  the  Right  HotwuraMe  Ifu^h, 
Lord-  I'utount  Montgomery  of  theArds,  on  the  one  fart,  for 
and  in  I  fie  behalf  of  all  parts  of  the  army  within  the  province 
of  Ulster,  that  either  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  joined  under 
his  command  1  and  Major  Ellis,  governor  of  Carrwkfergus y 


Major  Cochran,  governor  of  the  Castle;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Officers  within  the  said  town  and  rastle;  together  with  the 
mayor,  burgesses,  aldermen,  and  commoners  of  the  other  part, 
the  4th  day  of  "July,  1649,"  These  articles  were  signed  by 
Edmond  Ellis,  Bricc  Cochran,  Henry  Clements,  Rol>ert 
Hannay,  Edward  Ferguson,  and  Samuel  Stewart. — See 
Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  voL  ii.,  p.  1 1  S, 
note.  On  the  same  day,  viscount  Montgomery  published 
the  following  declaration,  which  has  been  recently  found 
among  the  family  papers  preserved  at  Donaghadee.  It  was 
printed  in  M  'Bride's  Sample  of  Jtt-Blaek  Prelatk  Calumny, 
P-  "93:— 

"  The  declaration  of  the  Right  hoobW  Hugh,  Lord  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Arties. 
"  The  hang,  our  roost  hopeful!  and  undoubted  Soveraigne,  having 
lately,  by  his  gracious  and  ample  commission,  been  pleased  to  appoint 
me  Comander  in  Chiefe  of  all  the  force*  within  this  Province  of 
Ulster  (a  charge  as  little  expected  as  deserved  by  mee  .  t  doe  foresee 
;&  already  have  great  cause  10  believe;  that  I  shall  thereby  become 
a  butt  &  marke  whereat  all  those  whose  judgements  and  affection* 
are  byassed  either  by  envy,  malice,  or  ignorance,  will  shooc  their 
sharpes  arrow**,  and  that  even  this  hono'ct  authority,  wherewith  has 
Ma"  has  beene  pleased  to  cloath  mee.  and  which  :  until!  these  wont 
of  tyroe*.  in  all  places  wheresoever  either  Religion  or  Civility  were 
professed  &  practised,  did  not  only  protect  men  from  injuries,  but 
procured  respect  and  obedience  unto  them  I  is  now  [in  the  opinion* 
of  some  mis-led  or  mis- taken  people'  become  a  sufficient  ground  to 
load  even  nven  of  hooo'  and  integrity  with  all  the  reproaches  and 
injuries  which  distempered  braines  can  invent,  loose  tongue*  utter, 
or  rash  hand*  act,  yet  I  conceive  that  it  is  my  duety  (a*  farrc  as  in 
me  lyeth;  to  prevent  these  mischlefe*  :  And  therefore,  and  for  the 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  of  all  moderate,  welt-affected,  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, as  for  my  owne  vindication,  I  have  thought  fit  and  necessary 
to  publish  to  the  world,  and  in  the  sight  and  presence  of  God,  the 
searcher  of  hearts'  to  declare  that  neither  thirst  of  Comand  nor 
ambitious  desire  of  preferment  did  move  mee  directly  or  indirectly  to 
•olicite  or  any  waves  seeke  after  that  authority  ..r  Comand  now  con- 
ferred upon  mee.  The  delivery  of  his  Ma'l**  comivsiun  into  my  hands 
being  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  his  royal]  ami  gracious  intention* 
towards  me :  and  truely  the  knowledge  of  my  owne  inabilities  for  so 
eminent  an  employment  had  prevailed  with  mee  to  return  his  Matt** 
humble  thanks  for  so  great  and  undeserved  a  favo'  without  acting 
any  thing  thereupon.  But  that  when  I  did  consider  how  this  poor* 
couiitrie  was  so  pitifully  racked  and  tome  asunder  by  diverse  fac- 
tions ;  some  actively  plotting  and  labouring  to  in-slave  us  to  the 
lawless  power  of  the  sectarian  Army  in  England  &  their  adherent*, 
wherein  they  so  closely  and  wittily  pursued  their  wicked  intentions 
that  my  owne  person  I  who  they  conceived  did  most  obstruct  their  de- 
signs! was  not  any  wise  secure  from  their  treacherous  plntt*  :  Other* 
not  much  interested  in  this  kingdome  preferring  lb 


 opinions 

or  ends  to  security  or  peace  thereof  laboured  to  make  us  run  in  ab- 
solute ©ppo-ilion.  as  well  to  the  King's  party  as  to  ihe  other,  so  that 
wee  could  not  possibly  evite  ruin  from  one  of  both,  wee  thus  exposing 
ourselves  to  the  fury  of  both,  and  being  in  such  indigency  and  want 
as  that  we  were  altogether  unable  to  raise  mcancs  fot  defending  our- 
selves by  sea  or  land  against  either. 

"  And  having  likew  ise  found  lo  our  cost  that  since  the  late  distrac- 
tions happened  amongst  us  all  our  consult  itions  and  transactions  by 
Comittees  for  the  belter  managing  of  our  affairs  either  in  relation  to 
the  countrie  or  Army,  did  produce  nothing  bul  confusions  and  di- 
visions more  and  more  every  day  amongst  us. 

"  And  now  likewise  perceiving  that  by  the  coming  of  sir  George 
Monro  into  ibis  countrie,  the  King's  interest  [as  not  sufficiently  se- 
cured in  our  garisons  /t  quarters'  began  to  be  pressed  upon  us  by 
strangers,  I  did  conceive  H  high  tyme  for  mee  to  make  use  of  hi* 
Mat**  comission,  as  well  in  discharge  of  my  duty  to  him,  as  for  the 
preventing  this  poore  countrie  to  be  swallowed  up  in  that  deluge  of 
ics  which  the  con 


miseries  which  the  condensed  clouds  of  divisions  within,  ft  the  power 
and  malice  of  enemies  without,  upen  all  hands  did  visibly  and  sud- 
denly thrcatten  it  with. 

"But  least  any  should  feare  Religion  may  hereby  be  prejudged 
(thoujh  I  conceive  my  constant  practice*  might  if  well  pondered) 
resolve  any  such  doubts),  I  doe  in  the  presence  of  God  protest  I  shall 
use  my  uttermost  endeavours,  whitest  I  am  trusted  with  power  to 
countenance  &  assist  the  exercise  of  our  Religion  in  thi*  Province  as 
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deny  to  visit  Sr.  Cha'.  Coote*  in  his  garrison,  where  his  Lo*  joyned  Sr  Alex.  Stewart  with  his  Lagan 
forces*?  (so  they  were  called  who  quartered  in  those  north-west  parts  of  Ulster),  and  Colo.  Mervin 
came  with  his  reg"*.  and  then  they  encamped  before  the  town  and  straitned  it.  Sr.  Chas.  rose 
strong  in  it;  he  had  good  men  and  store  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  for  Monck  and  he  had  put 
up  stores  therein  ags'  a  siege,  and  expected  supplies  from  England,  and  had  got  Culmore  to  their 


with  tuccease'  thill  solicit  hi*  Mj««  for  a  confirmation  thereof  under 
his  ownc  hand. 

"  And  I  doc  further  declare  that  no  man  either  in  the  countrie  or 
Army  shall  be  pressed  tvith  any  new  cashes  whatsoever,  being  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  dayly  experience  that  where  the  sense  of  ducty 
doth  not  bind  oaths  will  not  And  likewise  that  I  shall  never  make 
use  of  that  authority  wherewith  hi*  Mj'-«  has  beene  pleased  to  im- 
power  nice  to  the  prejudice  of  any  man  cither  in  his  hono',  property, 
or  other  interest  ;  nor  ever  make  any  national  distinction  of  persons, 
But  shall  (by  God's  assistance  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  with 
equal  care  and  respect,  protect,  countenance,  &  advance  every  honest 
'man  as  his  affect  tons  ft  forwardness  for  the  advancement  of  his  MaUst 
service,  shall  witness  his  loyalty. 

"  And  lastly,  in  regard  I  am  very  sensible  that  this  party  who  has 
lately  come  amongst  us  is  a  burden  greater  then  this  countrie  with- 
out mine'  can  lye  under,  I  doe  declare  that  soe  soon  as  submission 
ft  obedience  shall  be  given  unto  that  authority  his  Ma"*  has  put  into 
my  hands,  1  shall  not  onely  thereupon  procure  the  removeall  of  such 
strangers  as  are  now  amongst  ,usl,  But  likewise  >-ith  God's  helpe  so 
order  the  forces  of  this  Province,  for  the  good  of  his  Manas-  serv  ice, 
as  that  the  like  disturbances  may  hereafter  be  prevented,  and  all  his 
MaUa>  Protestant  subjects  secured  as  well  in  the  profession  ft  practise 
of  Religion  as  their  temporal  estates.  If  t  find  not  obstructions  from 
those  who  in  duty  are  most  bound  to  assist  mce.  And  therefore  I  due 
hereby  pray  and  require  alt  wcII-afTected  and  loyall  subjects  as  they 
render  the  glory  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  Religion  in  its  purity 
amongst  us,  the  hono'  and  happy-nest  of  his  MaU*,  our  undoubted  & 
lawful!  sovcraigne,  now  banished  &  debarred  from  his  throne  by  the 
power  &  practice  of  these  wicked  men,  who  have  likewise  overturned 
government  both  civill  and  ccclcsiastick  in  other  his  dominions,  and 
goe  about  to  doc  the  like  in  this,  which  is  now  the  quarrel!  in  dispute, 
and  as  they  wish  the  particular  safety  and  svell  being  of  every  one  of 
us  in  what  els  is  mutt  ncare  and  dcare  unto  us  to  give  cheerful!  &  ready 
obedience  unto  his  Mat-"*  comission  granted  unto  mce,  and  to concurre 
ft  assist  raee,  in  the  execution  of  the  same,  as  I  shall  find  the  exigency 
of  affairs  from  tyme  to  lymc  to  require  the  yr  same  ;  otherwise  I 
take  God  to  sritnes  that  If  I  be  compelled  to  procure  by  force  that 
obedience  which  every  good  subject  is  bound  by  his  alledgeance  to 
render  willingly,  I  am  free  of  all  the  sad  consequences  &  evills  that 
may  follow  yereupon.  Given  under  my  hand  the  4""  day  of  July, 
1649." 

*  Sir  Cha,.  Coote.— This  sir  Charles  Coote's  father 
came  originally  to  Ireland  from  Eaton,  in  Norfolk,  and 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  forces  operating  against  Hugh 
O'Neill.  For  hi*  faithful  services,  the  elder  sir  Charles 
Coote  was  appointed  provost-marshal  of  Connaught  in 
1606,  and  vice-president  of  Connaught  in  1620.  His  princi- 
pal residence  was  Castle-CutTe,  in  Queen's  county,  nut  he 
owned  estates  also  in  King's  county,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Leitrim,  Cavan,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  his  vast  accumulations  of 
property  in  manufactures,  chattels,  and  stock  on  his  estates, 
were  swept  away  by  the  insurgent  Irish,  and  he  himself  was 
surrounded  and  slain  by  the  rebels,  at  Trim,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1642.  His  son,  the  second  sir  Charles,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  lender  in 
assisting  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He  afterwards  became 
a  great  parliamentary  general,  and  served  the  common- 
wealth faithfully  until  the  death  of  Cromwell.  In  1660, 
he  assisted  zealously  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  1 1. ,  and 
was  rewarded  in  the  following  year,  by  being  created  carl 
of  Mountrath. — Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  hy 
Archdall,  vol  iL,  pp.  71—76.  Coote  was  charged  on 
more  than  one  occasion  with  cold-blooded  cruelty  towards 


the  Irish.  The  Journal  kept  by  colonel  Henry  MTnlljr 
O'Neill,  from  1 64 1  to  1 650,  concludes  with  the  following 
account  of  a  diabolical  act  perpetrated  by  him  : — "  When 
quarters  were  given  to  several  of  the  Irish  officers,  and  in 
particular  to  my  grandfather,  he  and  sir  Charles  Coote 
came  to  terms  about  his  ransom,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  my  grandfather,  on  procuring  one  hundred 
beeves  from  his  friends,  to  be  delivered  to  sir  Charles, 
should  have  his  life  spared,  and  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  was  drawing  articles  to  be  executed  be- 
tween sir  Charles  and  him,  when  a  sergeant  came  into  sir 
Charles's  tent  the  next  day  after  the  action,  with  an  account 
of  his  having  brought  colonel  Henry  Roe  O'Neill,  general 
Owen  O'Neill's  son,  prisoner.  Without  more  ado,  sir 
Charles  reprimanded  the  sergeant  for  not  bringing  his 
head,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  despatch  him  im- 
mediately, whereupon  the  pen  dropped  out  of  my  grand- 
father' s  hand,  and  accosting  sir  Charles  in  favour  of  his 
relation,  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  his  being  a  Spaniard  born, 
and  that  he  came  here  as  a  soldier  of  fortune;  and  hoped 
for  those  considerations,  he  would  not  suffer  his  orders  to 
be  put  into  execution.  But  all  would  not  do ;  the  orders 
were  executed,  sir  Charles  telling  my  grandfather  that 
if  he  began  to  prate  he  would  l>e  served  the  same  way. 
My  grandfather  being  touched  with  the  usage  his  kinsmen 
received,  replied  '  that  he  would  rather  be  served  so  than 
owe  his  life  to  such  a  monstrous  villain  as  he  was.' 
Whereupon  he  ordered  him  fortwith  to  be  carried  out  and 
knocked  on  the  head  with  tent  poles,  by  sir  Charles's 
men,  which  being  observed  by  one  of  sir  Charles's  officers 
that  was  coming  towards  the  tent,  he  asked  the  soldiers  what 
they  meant  by  using  the  gentleman  so,  and  they  replying 
it  was  by  the  general's  orders,  the  officer,  in  compassion 
to  him,  and  to  put  him  out  of  pain,  drew  his  sword  and 
ran  him  thro'  the  heart ;  and  both  his  and  Henry  Roe's 
heads  were  cut  off  and  put  up  in  Deny.  So  far  had  they 
the  honour  to  imitate  the  death  of  their  king  who  was  most 
barbarously  niurthcred  the  year  before." — Desiderata 
Curtota  Htbernica,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  527,  528.  The  ill-fated 
Henry  Roe  O'Neill  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extract  was 
mairied  to  the  daughter  of  sir  Luke  Fitzgerald,  and  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Coote  on  the  field  of  Scarriffhollis, 
near  Lctterkenny,  about  eight  months  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Henry  Roc  had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Deny, 
but  whether  or  no,  he  and  many  of  his  kindred  were 
executed  in  cold  blood,  although  Coote  had  promised  him 
quarter,  and  although  Hcury  O'Neill  had  pleaded  his 
Spanish  birth  as  a  reason  for  mercy.  "  Such,"  says  an 
anonymous  writer,  "  was  the  unchristian  and  tigerish  con- 
duct of  this  human  blood-sucker  (Coote).  that  the  family 
of  O'Neill  in  the  ebb  of  many  years  may  never  recover 
their  former  state."— Mechan,  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
(tnnel,  p.  474. 

«  Lagan  f ones.— S<x  p.  183,  supra. 
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bands  by  some  artifice,  when  S*.  Robert  Stewart  was  trained  into  Deny  as  afores*.*8  Nevertheless, 
our  Vise1,  and  Gen1,  was  hopefull  to  reduce  that  important  place  to  his  Majesties  obedience.  The 
fault  was  not  in  his  Lo*.  but  in  those  Laggan  men,  who  no  sooner  knew  of  his  Lo*  having  accepted 
a  commission  from  the  King,  without  their  Kirk  Pastor's  leave,  and  that  he  w*  no  longer  admit 
their  Ministers  into  his  councils,  nor  walk  by  their  advice  (that  is  in  English  would  not  act  pursuant 
to  their  commands  only)  than  the  whole  gang  or  crew  of  them  deserted  the  siege  and  his  Lop ; 
they  all  at  once  disbanding  themselves  with  one  text  of  scripture,  viz.  "To  your  tents, 
O  Israel,"  which  was  certainly  a  precipitate  course,  to  leave  their  country  open  to  the  impres- 
sions of  Owen  Roe  CNeil's  army,  wk  was  now  confederates  with  Monk  and  Coote.  But 
they  did  not  think  of  that,  nor  of  the  duty  wk  they  owed  to  their  King,  that  had  no  fear  of 
Coote,  because  thereby  they  put  a  necessity  on  his  Lo»  to  raise  the  siege,  and  their  Minis- 
ters helped  it  forward  by  preaching  from  him  most  of  his  men  and  officers  (as  they  did  more 
effectually  at  their  return.)  So  that  his  Lo7  was  obliged  to  march  home  with  thin  companys. 
So  the  covenant  (as  they  called  made  on  that  desertion  said)  turned  tayle  on  the  King  and  his 
cause.  *9  The  Presbiterians  would  admit  of  no  cavaliers  to  assist  them,  and  that  proved  the  loss  of 


*•  Into  Deny  as  aforttd. — See  p.  182,  note  27,  supra. 
Coote  was  opposed  at  Deny  by  sir  Robert  Stewart,  who 
commanded  the  royalist  forces,  and  sir  Alexander  Stewart, 
his  nephew,  who  commanded  the  prcsbyterian  troops  of 
the  Lagan.  Coote's  garrison  consisted  of  800  foot  and 
180  horse.  On  the  surrender  of  Carrickfergus  and  Cole- 
raine,  sir  George  Monro  advanced  al4b  against  Derry,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  viscount  Montgomery,  who,  as 
commander-in-chief  in  Ulster,  directed  the  operations  of 
the  siege. 

*  'ike  King  and  kis  cause. — After  a  siege  of  four  months, 
and  when  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  Deny  was 
relieved  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  to  whom  Coote  promised 
^5000  for  his  services.  Coote,  however,  was  more  in- 
debted for  his  extrication  to  the  divisions  among  his 
besiegers  than  even  to  the  timely  succour  of  the  Irish 
general.  When  the  prcsbyterian  soldiers  were  told  by 
their  ministers  of  viscount  Montgomery's  commission  from 
the  king,  and  his  proceedings  at  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus, 
they  disbanded  themselves,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
as  being  unwilling  to  fight  for  the  covenant  side  by  side 
with  "  malignant*."  Adair's  account  of  this  affair  is  as 
follows: — "When  they"  (the  prcsbytcrians  under  sir 
Alexander  Stewart)  "were  thus  besieging  Derry  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  old  malignant  party  in  the  country 
pretended  great  affection  to  the  cause,  and,  submitting  to 
the  covenant  and  declaration,  mixed  with  them  in  the 
leagurc,  and  become  a  stronger  party  there  than  the  other 
commanded  by  Sir  Alexander  Stewart.  As  the  Presbytery 
all  these  times  had  supplied  the  I-agan  by  commissioners 
of  their  own  number,  upon  their  own  charges,  one  or  two 
at  a  time ;  so  the  ministers  who  had,  upon  sir  Alexander's 
desire,  been  sent  from  the  presbyter)'  to  join  with  the  few 
ministers  of  Lagan,  in  order  to  further  the  renewing 
of  the  covenant,  and  entering  into  the  '  Declaration '  in 
that  country,  being  invited  to  preach  in  the  leagurc,  did 
comply  with  the  desire  for  a  time — the  rather  to  know 
how  things  were  going  on,  and  to  understand  the  dc 


now  things  were  going  on,  and  to  understand  the  designs 
ol  that  party.    But  a  few  day*  discovered  to  them  that 


the  malignant  party  carried  all  before  them,  and  that  they 
were  generally  profane  and  unconcerned  for  religion  and 
the  ends  of  the  covenant.  The  ministers  could  not  in 
duty  but  testify  this  in  their  preaching;  whereupon, 
though  for  a  little  time  they  were  seemingly  entertained 
and  consulted  with,  as  the  circumstances  of  that  party  called 
for  in  that  juncture ;  yet  within  a  very  little  time  they  were 
slighted  and  mocked  by  the  new  party  that  had  joined, 
lint  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  with  his  party,  still  persisting 
in  his  respect  for  the  ministers,  put  it  to  them  for  their 
advice  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  ministers  saw  no 
grounds  for  him  and  his  party  to  continue  the  leagure,  and 
so  declared,  not  from  respect  to  Coote's  party,  but  that 
they  saw  the  old  malignant  interest  carrying  on.  At  this 
they  were  yet  more  discountenanced  oy  the  other 
party,  upon  which  they  left  off  frequenting  the  leagure, 
and  employed  themselves  in  such  places  of  the  country  as 
were  destitute  of  ministers.  Thereafter,  divisions  grew 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  leagure  ;  and,  honest  men 
being  put  on  the  hardest  pieces  of  service,  divers  were 
killed,  and  all  of  them  found  it  hard  to  continue  the  siege. 
Therefore,  they  acquaint  the  Lord  of  Aids  with  their  con- 
dition, who,  with  his  attendants,  went  to  Deny,  pretend- 
ing to  bring  about  a  right  understanding  between  Coote 
and  them.  He  was  received  into  the  town  with  civility 
and  compliments  and  had  communion  with  Coote,  but 
no  agreement  followed-  Therefore,  he  returned  that 
night  to  the  leagurc,  where,  being  at  supper,  and  having 
drunk  largely  in  the  city,  he  became  more  free  in  his  dis- 
course in  the  audience  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  Down, 
who  came  thither  to  take  leave  with  some  friends,  saying, 
'  If  Coote  would  engage  for  monarchical  government  in 
the  person  of  the  present  King,  the  devil  take  him  that 
meddles  with  religion ;  let  God  fight  for  his  own  religion 
himself.'  "—dVarrath*,  pp.  163 — 5.  The  reader  will  find 
in  Appendix  L.  a  number  of  letters  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  written  by  viscount  Montgomery  at  the  crisis 
referred  to  in  the  text.  These  letters  are  preserved  in  the 
Carte  Colitclwn,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.   The  writer  of 
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the  King's  cause  and  their  ruin  now  in  this  kingdom,  as  it  did  the  next  year  in  Scotland;*  from 
whence  our  Dominic  preachers  here  were  influenced  to  take  measures  for  the  Ministers  and  adhe. 
rents  intended  to  capitulate  w*  the  King  for  their  party  and  covenant  here,  as  the  com™*  at  Breda 
were  doing,  and  to  doo  the  Lord's  work  by  themselves,  so  to  get  all  the  prefcfmto  and  profit  in 
their  own  hands ;'•  tho'  they  could  not  pretend  to  merit  by  acting  ag'  the  usurpers  or  by  loyalty  to 
the  late  King. 

But  his  Lo*  returned  home  in  order,  and  fortified  passes  and  garrisons,  and  was  in  safety  till 
next  winter;  for  in  June,  1649,  Michael  Jones  having  routed  Ormond  at  Remeins,**  near  Dublin, 


hese  letters  freely  expresses  his  opinion  respecting  the  cop- 
duct  of  the  prcsbytcrians  in  abandoning  the  siege  of  Derry. 

*°  In  Scotland.  — The  author  here  refers  especially  to 
the  fact  that  the  battle  of  Dnnhar  was  lost  in  the  following 
year,  through  the  intermeddling  of  the  Scottish  preachers, 
who,  among  other  arrangements  insisted  that  no  "mal- 
ignant 5,"  or,  as  the  author  terms  them,  "cavaliers," 
should  be  |>ermitted  the  honour  of  fighting  side  by  side 
with  covenanters  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The 
royalists  were  called  cavaliers,  a  name  of  which  they  were 
proud,  as  expressive  of  their  quality,  but  which  their  op- 
ponents always  applied  to  them  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
synonymous  with  atheist,  papist,  and  voluptuary. 

///  tkeirovn  hands. — On  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
his  son,  afterwards  Charles  1 1. ,  resided  first  at  the  I  lague, 
under  the  protection  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  prince  of 
Orange.  His  court  consisted  originally  of  the  few  persons 
whom  his  father  had  placed  around  him,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  additions  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  carl  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  carl  of  Callcnder, 
who  were  known  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  Engagers, 
together  with  the  Scottish  royalists  proper,  Montrose, 
Kinnoul,  and  Seaforth.  These  noblemen  were  with 
Charles  at  the  Hague,  when  the  earl  of  Cassilis  accom- 
panied by  four  commissioners  from  the  Scottish  parliament 
and  three  deputies  from  the  kirk,  arrived.  Immediately 
afterwards,  an  event  occurred  which  drove  Charles  and 
the  whole  party  hastily  from  the  Hague  to  Breda.  Dr. 
Dorislaus,  a  native  of  Holland,  but  formerly  a  profes- 
sor of  Grcsham  college,  had  been  employed  in  England 
to  prepare  the  charge  on  which  Charles  I.  was  tried.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  as  envoy  from  the  English 
parliament  to  the  -States  of  1 1  oil  and.  On  the  evening  of 
his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  and  whilst  he  sat  at  supper  in 
his  hotel,  six  assassins  in  masks  entered  the  room,  and 
instantly  murdered  him.  They  were  soon  known  to  be 
followers  of  Montrose,  and  Charles,  fearing  the  tesults  of 
this  murder,  suddenly  left  the  Hague,  went  to  visit  his 
mother  at  St  Germain  in  France,  and  afterwards  settled, 
with  his  followers,  at  Breda.  Thither  addresses  soon 
reached  him  from  the  parliament  and  kirk  of  Scotland. 
In  the  kirk's  address,  the  young  king  was  charged  with  re- 
fusing "to  allow  the  Son  of  God  to  reign  over  him  in 
the  pure  ordinances  of  church  government  and  worship, 
cleaving  to  counsellors  who  never  had  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  His  people  before  their  eyes,  admitting 
to  his  presence  that  fugacious  and  excommunicate  rebel, 
James  Graham,  and  especially  giving  the  royal  power  and 
strength  to  the  beast,  by  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
Irish  papists,  the  murderers  of  so  many  protestants." 
They  further  required  him  to  remember  the  iniquities  of  bis 


father's  house,  and  to  be  assured  that  unless  he  laid  aside 
the  "  service-book,  so  stuffed  with  Romish  corruptions, 
for  the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  agreed  upon 
by  the  divines  at  Westminster,  and  approved  of  the 
covenant  in  his  three  kingdoms,  without  which  the  people 
could  have  no  security  for  their  religion  or  liberty,  be 
would  find  that  the  Lord's  anger  was  not  turned  away, 
but  that  his  hand  was  still  stretched  against  the  royal 
person  and  his  family." — Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  ill, 
p.  293;  Whitclock,  Memorials,  pp.  401,  429;  Carte's 
Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  323,  as  quoted  in  Lingard's  Hittory  of 
England,  voL  viii.,  pp.  129,  130. 

**  At  Kemei ns. — The  author  here  writes  Rathmines  as 
the  name  is  pronounced.  When  Dublin  was  surrendered 
by  Ormond  to  the  parliament  on  the  19th  of  June,  1647, 
colonel  Michael  Jones,  brother  of  sir  Theophilus  Jones, 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  city  and  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Lcinster.  In  July,  1649,  Ormond  having 
collected  an  army  of  7000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  retake  the  capital.  On  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  July,  Ormond,  finding  that  Jones  was  determined 
on  a  general  engagement,  drew  out  his  whole  army  in 
battle  array,  and,  after  having  made  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments,  in  full  expectation  of  the  enemy's  attack,  he  retired 
to  his  tent  at  Rathmines,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  short 
repose  in  the  interval  between  his  preparations  and  the 
actual  commencement  of  battle.  He  was  soon  roused, 
however,  only  to  witness  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his 
army  by  the  victorious  Michael  Jones,  who  fell  upon  the 
royalists  unexpectedly.  In  this  engagement  Ormond  lost 
600  men  slain  on  the  field,  besides  2000  taken  prisoners ; 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  taking  refuge  in  Trim, 
Drogheda,  and  Kilkenny.  Adair,  in  referring  to  this 
action,  at  page  1 73  of  his  Narratrvt,  speaks  as  if  he  was 
rather  gratified  at  the  royalist  defeat  .* — "  And  indeed  the 
Lord  of  Aids'  government  in  the  North  lasted  not  long. 
For,  being  called  to  join  Ormond  with  what  forces  he 
had,  with  the  Lord  Claneboy  and  his  followers,  they  left 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  were  broken  at  Dundalk. 
For  though  they  had  then  the  power  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  Derry  and  Dublin,  yet  Ormond's  whole 
party,  and  a  great  army  lying  about  Dublin,  and  minding 
their  drinking,  cards,  and  dice,  more  than  their  work,  were 
surprised  by  a  party  out  of  the  city  by  Colonel  Jones,  and 
scattered."  On  the  death  of  Jones  soon  afterwards  at 
Dungarvan,  Cromwell  thus  writes : — "  Thenoblelieutenant- 
general,  whose  finger,  to  our  knowledge,  never  ached  in 
these  expeditions,  fell  sick  upon  a  cold  taken  in  our  late 
wet  march,  and  ill  accommodation,  and  went  to  Dungar- 
van, where,  struggling  some  four  or  five  days  with  a  fever, 
he  died,  having  run  his  course  with  so  much  honour, 
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and  O.  C.  landing,'*  had  taken  Drogheda,"  and  the  JL's  forces  (like  the  wained  moon  in  the  middle 
of  her  last  quarter)  diminished  to  the  last  degree  in  Ireland,  Ormond  (deserted  by  many  of  the 
Irish)  retiring  to  his  defensive  strengths,  with  his  Protestant  party,  w*  he  kept  in  a  body  (as  the 
rest  of  the  Irish  did  to  Limerick  and  other  garrisons.)" 

Our  third  Vise1  with  his  few  loyal  followers  and  adherents,  and  the  Earle  of  Clanbrasil,  with 
his  men  (all  that  were  preaching  proof);5*  their  Lo*^*  kept  their  forces  together,  and  being 
personally  present  (as  they  were  afterwards  with  Ormond)  and  by  ther  example  encouraging  their 
soldiers,  were  routed  at  Lisnestrain  (as  it  was  sd  by  S'  Geo.  Munro's  mismanagement  near  Lisne- 
garvey  afores4)  by  S'  Cha*  Coote  and  a  party  of  O.  C.  army;"  Clanbrasil  shifting  with  some  flying 


courage,  and  fidelity,  as  his  actions  better  speak  than  any 
pen.  What  England  lost  hereby  is  above  me  to  speak." 
In  Cromwell's  letter  to  the  speaker,  dated  Dublin,  Sept. 
17, 1649,  he  says : — "  Since  this  great  mercy  (the  storming 
of  Drogheda)  vouchsafed  to  us,  I  sent  a  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons  to  Dundalk,  which  the  enemy  quilted,  and 
we  are  possessed  of :  as  also,  another  castle  they  deserted 
between  Trim  and  Drogheda,  upon  the  Boyne.  I  sent  a 
party  of  dragoons  to  a  house  within  five  miles  of  Trim 
(Trubly);  there  being  then  in  Trim  some  Scots  companies, 
which  the  Lord  of  Ards  brought  to  assist  the  Lord  of 
Ormond ;  but,  upon  the  news  of  Drogheda  having  fallen 
into  our  hands,  they  ran  away,  leaving  their  great  guns 
behind  them,  which  we  also  have  possessed."  See  Dean 
Butler's  Notices  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Buildings  of  Trim,  p.  139;  see  Original  Letters  in  Ap- 
pendix L. 

»  O.  C.  landing. — This  hapless  country,  Ireland,  was 
then  so  attractive  as  a  field  for  enterprise,  that  both  sir 
Hardress  Waller  and  general  Lambert  aspired  to  the  office 
of  lord  deputy.  But  when  Cromwell  was  known  to  wish 
for  it,  he  was  unanimously  appointed  by  the  Parliament, 
in  preference  to  all  other  claimants.  On  the  evening  of 
the  10th  of  July,  1649,  Cromwell,  after  prayers  for  the 
success  of  his  expedition  by  three  ministers,  and  an  ex- 
position of  the  Scriptures  by  himself,  GoflT,  and  Harrison, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  at  Whitehall,  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  Ireland,  by  way  of  Windsor  and  Bristol. 
He  had  previously  adopted  certain  sublunary  means  of  suc- 
cess, having  despatched  before  him  into  Ireland  a  contingent 
of  4000  horse  and  foot  under  Reynolds  and  Venables,  to 
the  assistance  of  Jones,  who  held  Dublin  for  him.  This 
reinforcement  enabled  Jones,  on  the  2nd  August,  1649,  to 
rout  the  marquis  of  Ormond  at  Baggotsrath,  near  Dublin, 
with  a  loss  of  1000  slain,  and  double  that  number  prisoner*. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  Cromwell  reached  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  "  where  he  landed  a  force  of  8000  foot,  half  that 
number  of  horse,  with  all  the  sinews  of  war,  including  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  money." — Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South- 
East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  voL  iii.,  pp.  120,  121. 

**  Taken  Drogheda. — On  the  2nd  of  September, 
Cromwell  invested  Drogheda,  which  Ormond  bad  garri- 
soned with  his  choicest  troops.  In  about  a  week  the 
town  was  taken  by  storm,  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  defenceless  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  massacred.  The  promiscuous  slaughter  of 
royalists  and  Roman  Catholics  was  gratifying  news  to 
the  godly  dwellers  in  the  north.    In  referring  to  the  fate 


of  the  brave  defenders  of  Drogheda,  Adair  only  remarks, 

?,  174,  that  they  "consisted  of  profane  Protestants  and 
rish  Papists,  who,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
met  with  a  scourge  from  unjust  hands." 

"  Other  garrisons. — After  the  fall  and  fate  of  Drogheda 
opposition  at  several  points  to  the  parliamentary  forces 
came  quickly  to  an  end,  Cromwell  himself  looking  after 
the  southern  garrisons,  and  sending  Venables  to  the  north. 
Carlingford  was  soon  reduced,  Newry  surrendered, 
Lisburn  fell,  Belfast  capitulated  four  days  after  his  ap- 
proach, and  Coteraine  was  betrayed.  Carrickfcrgus  held 
out  longest,  but  was,  also,  surrendered  by  the  royalist 
commander,  Dallycl,  on  the  2nd  of  .November,  1649.  In 
McSkimin's  History  of  Carricifergus,  pp.  59,  60,  the 
reader  may  sec  a  copy  of  the  "Articles  agreed  upon 
between  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  knight  and 
baronet,  lord  President  of  Connaught,  and  Colonel  Robert 
Venables  on  the  one  part,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Dallycl, 
the  governor  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfcrgus,  on 
the  other  part,  for  the  surrender  of  the  said  town  and 
castle." 

**  AH  that  were  preaching  troof. — In  other  words,  all 
that  were  not  prcsbyterians  bent  upon  the  ways  of  the 
covenant.  Very  few  ot  Clanbrassd's  men,  probably, 
were  "  preaching  proof." 

'7  Party  of  O.  C.  army. — Venables  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Coote,  who  came  from  Dcrry,  by  Colerainc,  and 
met  him  at  Belfast.  After  the  reduction  of  the  several 
garrisons  in  Ulster,  these  commanders  routed  the  last 
royalist  force  in  this  district,  commanded  by  viscount 
Montgomery,  the  earl  of  Clanbrassil,  and  sir  licorge 
Monro,  at  a  place  called  Lisnastrain,  in  the  parish  of 
Drumbcg,  county  of  Down.  Ormond  had  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Ulster  royalists,  under  the  command  of 
Daniel  O'Neill  and  Mark  Trevor,  but  this  force  (which 
would  probably  have  been  very  important,  being  led  by 
such  dUtinguishcd  officers),  came  too  late.  Nearly  all  that 
is  known  of  this  decisive  Itattlc  at  Lisnastrain,  near  Lisburn, 
is  contained  in  a  tract  printed  in  l.ondon  sonn  after  its  oc- 
currence, and  entitled,  Two  iMters from  William  Basil,  Esq. , 
Attorney-Cetteral  of  Ireland;  the  one  to  the  Kigkt  Honour- 
able John  Bradshaw,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of 
State :  the  other  to  the  /fight  Honourable  WilHam  fanthal, 
Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  of  a  great, 
victory  obtained  by  the  parliament  forces  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  on  the  plains  of  Lisnegarvy,  against  the  enemy 
there,  vjherin  were  1,400  slain.  Colonel  John  Hamilton 
taken  prisoner,  and  seventeen  more  of  quality.  With  a 
relation  of  the  taking  of  Diumeree ,  and  of  the  surrender 
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horse,  and  his  castle  of  Killyleagh  standing  out,*  he  resorted  to  Ormond.  The  L4  of  Aides  had  been 
too  active  and  too  much  hated  and  feared  and  was  wiser  than  to  trust  his  person  into  Coote's 


of  Carrickfergus  ufvn  Articles.  We  give  the  contents  of 
this  very  interesting  tract  in  extettso : — 

"To  the  Right  Honorable  John  Bmdshaw,  Lord  President  of  the 
Conned  of  Sine. 
"Right  Hoxo»a»l«,— Since  my  last  unto  your  Lordship,  via.  on 
Thursday  last,  being  the  sixth  of  December  intrant,  our  Forces  in  the 
North  engaged  with  the  Forces  <-f  the  Enemythere,  which  consisted  of 
that  Party  which  the  Lords  of  Ardes  and  Clanduboys  I  rooght  with  them 
out  of  Munster,  and  alto  of  those  under  thecommand  of  George  Monro, 
part  whereof  were  formerly  his  own,  and  part  were  of  Owen  0  Neats 
Ultoghs,  in  the  whole  consisting  of  about  Two  thousand  Foot  and 
Eight  hundred  Horse ;  their  Design  was  to  Relieve  Carrickfergus, 
but  were  met  withal  by  ours  neat  unto  Lisnegarvy  :  After  some  dis. 
pule  between  our  Forlorn  and  their  Here  guard,  at  a  boggy  pass  on 
the  Plains  of  I.isnegarvy,  their  whole  Army  were  so  frighted  and 
disordered,  that  they  were  soon  totally  Routed,  at>d  the  chief  work 
of  our  main  Body  was  onely  Pursuit  and  Execution,  which  was  done 
effectually  by  the  space  of  about  eight  or  ten  miles.  Letters  from 
the  place  speaks  of  a  thousand  of  the  Enemy  to  be  killed  ;  but  the 
Messenger  who  brought  the  News  hither,  who  was  present  at  the 
Work,  affirms  Fourteen  hundred  ;  four  hundred  whereof  were  killed 
by  a  Party  commanded  by  Major  King,  San  to  Sir  Robert  King, 
who  pnsscst  himself  nf  a  Pass  to  which  the  Enemy  was  likely  to  come  ; 
Chit  was  the  place  where  George  Monro  swain  over,  who  with  the 
Lord  of  Aries  fled  to  Charlemount  in  great  haste  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Business:  All  the  Enemies  Ammunition  and  Baggage  were 
taken,  together  with  Five  hundred  of  their  Horses,  with  most  of  their 
Foot  Officers;  Colonel  Henderson,  a  Scotchman,  who  betrayed  Stigo 
to  the  Irish,  was  killed;  Colonel  John  Hamilton,  one  other  Scotch- 
man, who  killed  O  Conelly,  and  burnt  Lisnegarvy,  is  taken  Prisoner: 
it  is  affirmed,  That  the  Lord  Clanduboys,  and  Philip  mac  Mull 
r  O  Relly,  one  of  the  most  active  men  amongst  the  Rebels  are 
.  Our  Party  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Enemy  when  the  Messenger 
away ;  we  lost  but  one  Corporal  of  Horse,  and  three  private 
crs.  Vour  Lordship  may  please  further  to  understand.  That 
Drumcree,  a  strong  Ganson  of  the  Enemies,  being  twelve  miles  from 
Trym,  and  a  Receptacle  for  their  Thieving  Toryes,  was  upon  Friday 
list  was  sevennight  taken  by  Major  Stanley,  Governor  of  Trym.  To 
morrow  is  the  day  whereon  Carrickfergus  is  by  Articles  to  be  Sur- 
rendred  :  Here  are  about  One  thousand  three  hundred  landed  from 
England  since  Saturday  last.  It  is  an  exceeding  great  comfort  to  us 
alt  here,  to  see  the  good  hand  of  God  so  evidently  with  us  against 

\  pray,  will  settle  Peace 
:  continuance  of  these 
most  humble  Servant, 
"William  Rasiu 
"Dublin,  ta  Decemb.  164a. 

"This  night  Colonel  Chid  ley  Coot  is  come  to  Town  with  Letters 
from  his  Brother  the  Lord  President,  the  substance  of  his  Brothers 
Lcttcrtv  sssTvd  Hi%  own  Rclstion,  \%  tincfly  t  rv.i*  ■ 

"The  Scotch  Lords  and  George  Monro,  fell  into  the Clanboys  with 
4000  men,  and  the  fifth  of  this  instant  the  Enemy  drew  out  their 
Army,  and  would  have  fought,  but  our  Party  wanting  some  Hnrse, 
for  bare  to  ingage  j  the  next  day  the  Enemy  drew  off,  and  our  Army 
following  them,  sent  out  a  Forlorn  Hope  of  aoo  men,  the  Horse  Com- 
manded by  Captain  Dunbar,  of  Sir  Theophilu*  Jones  his  Regiment, 
and  the  Foot  by  Major  Gore,  of  the  Lord  Presidents  Regiment :  the 
aoo  men  fell  into  the  Rear  of  the  Enemy,  and  before  the  Army  could 
come  up,  with  the  loss  of  one  Corporal,  and  two  private  Soldiers, 
routed  the  whole  Arms*,  of  whom  were  stain  in  the  place  a  thousand 
men,  the  President  writes.  And  a  Party  of  Horse  Commanded  the 
nearest  way  to  the  Black  water,  to  stay  that  Pass,  slew  Four  hundred 
more  there,  where  George  Monro  saved  himself  by  swimming ;  the 
Lord  Clanboys  is  supposed  to  be  slain,  and  Philip  mac  Mulmore 
O  Relly,  and  most  of  their  Foot  Officers;  Colonel  John  Hamilton  is 
Prisoner,  and  seventeen  more  of  Quality,  they  gave  no  Quarter  to  any 
Irish  :  Thus  you  may  see  what  wonders  our  God  doth  for  us.  the 
Lord  give  us  thankful  hearts  suitable  to  such  mercies.  All  their  Foot 
Arms  taken,  and  Five  hundred  Horse,  eight  Barrels  of  Powder,  and 
all  the  Baggage  they  had." 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  William  Lenlhal  Esq ;  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England. 
"  Right  Hoxoa  able, — In  my  last  I  gave  your  Honor  an  accompt 
oMhe  taking  oMCill.leagh  and  Ij££^™{^jj^f2^^^ 


an  nere,  to  see  tne  gooo;  nana  01  00a  so  evident!' 
our  bloody  Enemies :  He  alone,  I  hope  and  pray, 
and  Happiness  in  England  and  Ireland,  In  the  cor, 
hit  Mercies. -My  Lord,  t  am  your  Lordships  most 


December  instant,  they  ingaged  with  the  Forces  of  the  Enemy  there, 

which  consisted  uflh.il  party  which  the  Lords  of  Ards  and  Clanduboys 
brought  with  them  out  of  Monster,  and  also  of  those  under  the  com- 
mand of  Geo-ge  Monro,  part  whereof  were  formerly  hi»  own.  and 
part  were  of  Owen  f )  Neals  Ultoghs.  in  the  whole  ror,s.sting  of  about 
Two  thousand  Foot,  and  eight  hundred  Hcrse;  their  Design  was  to 
relieve  Carrickfergus.  hut  were  met  withal  by  ours  near  unto  lisne- 
garvy: After  some  dispute  between  our  Forlorn  and  their  Rereguard, 
at  a  Boggy  Pass  on  the  Plains  of  I.isnegarvy,  their  whole  Army  were 
so  frightened  and  disordered,  that  the  chief  work  of  our  main  body 


y  Pursuit  and  Execution,  which  was  done  by  the  space  of 
ntor  ten  miles;  Letters  from  the  place  speaks  of  a  thousand 


was  onely 

about  eight  or  ten  miles ;  Letters  from  the  plac 

of  the  Enemy  to  be  kill'd:  The  Messenger  who  brought  the  News 
hither  'who  was  present  at  the  Work  affirms  Fourteen  hundred  ;  all 
their  Ammunition  and  Baggage  were  taken,  together  with  most  of 
their  Foot  Officers,  Col :  Henderson,  a  Scotchman,  who  tetrayed 
Migo  to  the  Irish,  was  kill'd,  and  Cat:  John  Hamilton,  who  kill'd 
O  Connelly,  and  burnt  Ijsnegarvy,  taken  Prisoner :  Our  Party 
was  in  Pursuit  of  the  Victory  w>ien  the  Messenger  came  away,  no 
accompt  is  given  of  the  Lords  of  Ards  and  Clanduboys,  but  it  is  affirm- 
ed, That  Monro  adventured  to  swim  over  a  River  to  save  himself: 
We  lost  but  one  Corporal  of  Horse,  and  three  private  Soldiers,  to 
God  onely  be  the  praise.  Drumcree,  a  strong  Gail  1*01  of  the  Enemies, 
being  twelve  miles  from  Trim,  a  Receptacle  for  their  thieving  Toryes 
was  upon  Ft;  Jay  last  was  sevennight  taken  by  Major  Stanley  the 
Governor  of  Trim.  To  morrow  is  the  day  whereon  Carrickfergus 
i»  by  Articles  to  be  sutrendred,  whereof  I  made  mention  to  your 
Honor  heretofore.  Col :  Moor  is  safely  arrived  here  with  his  Recruits 
for  his  Regiment,  and  about  Six  hundred  others,  and  desires  to  have 
his  service  presented  unto  your  Honor;  and  withal,  to  signine  unto 
you,  That  these  men  thus  arrived,  brought  neither  Arms  Victual, 
Money  nor  Clothes  with  them. 

Whilest  I  am  writing,  some  other  particulars  worth  your  notice  an 
come  unto  my  hand ;  I  vis.)  That  the  Enemies  Army  was  at  least 
Four  thousand;  And  that  upon  the  routing  of  them.  Major  King, 
Son  to  Sir  Robert  King,  with  a  Party  pnsscst  himself  of  a  Pass  to 
which  the  Enemy  was  likely  to  come,  and  there  kild  Four  hundred 
of  them ;  this  was  the  place  where  George  Monro  swam  over,  who 
with  the  Lord  of  Ardes  made  haste  away  with  the  first  for  Charle- 
mount ;  and  Clanduboys  and  Philip  Mac  Mul  Moor  O  Relly  are  re- 
ported to  be  kild,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  active  mi 
Rebels  had.  To  God  onely  again  be  the  praise,  and  that  he  1 
be  pleased  to  ... 

toward  us  and  Justice  against  our  bloody  Enemies,  is  the  daily  prayer 
of— Your  Honors  most  humble  Servant, 

"William  BsUL. 

"Dublio,  11  Decern.  1649." 

Whitelock,  in  his  Afemerials  of  English  Affairs  from 
Charles  I.  ta  the  Restoration,  p.  435,  has  given  the  sub- 
stance of  the  above  letters,  adding  one  or  two  rumoiin 
not  mentioned  by  Basil.  Thus,  he  states  that  the  lord 
Clandeboy  "was slain,  or  sunk  in  a  bog,  being  corpulent," 
and  that  "Colonel  Montgomery  was  taken  prisoner.'" 
Lord  Clannaboy  escaped,  and  lived  until  the  year,  1659; 
and  colonel  Montgomery,  after  having  surrendered,  was 
brutally  shot.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hugh  Montgo- 
mery, seneschal  of  Newtown  during  the  time  of  the  first  and 
second  viscounts.  The  author  has  noticed  this  soldier's 
death  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  Manuscripts. 

5*  Killyleagh  standing  out. — Killyleagh  castle  must  have 
been  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  previously  to 
the  6th  of  December,  which  was  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Lisnastrain.  It  had  not  surrendered,  however,  in  the 
month  of  October,  as  Basil,  the  attorney-general,  writing 
towards  the  close  of  that  month,  says — "We  are  now 
possessed  of  all  the  North,  saving  Knockfergus,  Coleraine, 
and  Killileagh. "  In  the  second  letter  above  quoted,  which 
was  written  on  the  12th  of  December,  Basil  says — "In 
my  last  I  gave  your  Honor  an  accompt  of  the  taking  of 

by  our  forces  in  the  North, 
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hands  (who  he  had  complimented  by  an  unwelcome  visit  at  Deny.)  Therefore,  his  L6p  collected 
his  scattered  horse  and  foot  (much  again,  before  last  fight,  being  dismissed  by  the  pulpeteer's 
preachments)  the  soldiers  bidding,  Au  diable^  to  the  back-sliding  covenant  and  its  rebelliou.*  ad- 
herents, who  disowned  the  K.'*  commission  and  authority,  and  with  this  party  (most  of  them  officers 
and  gents.)  contented  to  partake  of  all  sorts  of  fortune  with  so  brave  a  leader  as  the  L*  Montg*. 
who  made  his  way  through  many  difficulties  to  join  with  his  father's  friend  and  the  K_*  chief  serv\ 
Ormond,  then  a  Marquis. 

His  Lop  thus  leaving  his  Lady  and  house  at  Newtown,  and  his  Lady  Mother,  his  sister  and 
brother  at  M*  Alexander,  protection  for  them,  their  households  and  goods  were  obtained,  but  by 
whose  procurem*.  I  know  not ;  yet  I  confess  the  English  are  civil  enemies,  and  I  may  think  Colo. 
Monk  (who  had  highly  wronged  his  Lo*""  family60)  took  now  an  oportunity  of  verifying  his  promise 
of  good  treatment,  mentioned  in  his  reply  to  his  Lo»  and  to  Sr  J.  M.  dated  the  19th  Sept', 
afores*)  concerning  his  Lo"  relations.6*  But  S'  J.  M.  might  expect  no  protection,  being  so  con- 
siderable an  enemy,  as  he  was  (both  for  head  and  hand)  feared  by  the  Pari*,  party,  and  his  opposites 
being  highly  incensed  ags'  his  loyalty,  (this  appeared  by  the  Rump  made  after  his  death  excepting 
him  from  life  and  estate63)  that  he  now  must  needs  truss  up  his  best  goods,  and  send  them  and  me 
to  Greenock  ;  himself  soon  flying  after  them,  where  he  absconded,  as  shall  be  s4  when  I  discourse  of 
him  in  particular. 

Our  third  Vise*,  stayd  with  the  Marquis  and  was  included  among  the  Protes**  (as  the  Earl  of 
Clanbrasil  also  was)  with  whom  O.  C.  made  capitulations  for  their  coming  home  and  peaceably 
living  there  without  deserting  the  realm  or  acting  ags'  the  Parliam1.  and  for  being  adrn*  to  their 
estates  upon  composition  money  to  be  p"  by  them  as  the  Pari1,  should  think  fit;  wh  done,  O.  C. 
went  to  Eng4.  in  winter,  1649,  leaving  Ireton6^  to  attend  the  blockade  of  Limerick,  to  wh  the  Irish 


since  which  time  (viz. )  on  Thursday  last,  being  the  sixth 
of  December  instant,  they  ingaged  with  the  forces  of  the 
Enemy  there,"  &c,  &c  Killilcagh  castle  wss  in  part  de- 
molished by  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  but  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Henry,  second  carl  of  Clanbrassil  of  the  first 
Creation. — Hamilton  Manuscripts,^.  68  note. 

*»  Au  diable. — Thus  ended  the  hollow  compact  which 
had  been  formed  ten  months  previously  between  the 
royalists  and  prcsbyterians.  The  royalists  collected 
their  shattered  forces  and  left  Ulster  "bidding  au  diable 
to  the  back -sliding  covenant  and  its  rebellious  adherents," 
whilst  the  presbytcrians  were  well  pleased  to  witness  their 
defeat  In  April,  1650,  viscount  Montgomery,  colonel 
Trevor,  and  others,  went  from  the  Irish  head-quarters  to 
Cromwell  at  Clonmel,  to  render  themselves  up  to  him, 
being  the  first  distinguished  persons  of  the  protestant  party 
that  had  come  for  this  purpose.— Borlase,  History,  &c, 
Appendix,  p.  22. 

*•  Wronged  his  Laf'  family. — Probably  by  seiiing  and 
sending  Robert  Monro,  his  lordship's  step-father  to  the 
Tower. 

"  Lof'  relations. — See  p.  174,  note  68,  supra. 
**  From  life  and  estate. — By  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
settling  Ireland,  dated  the  12th  of  August,  1652,  sir  James, 
although  then  dead,  was  excepted  from  pardon  of  life  and 
His  name  appear,  m  the  Act  among  those  of 


eighty-one  baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen  who  were 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  name  of  his 
nephew,  the  third  viscount,  appears  among  those  of  nine 
others  of  the  same  rank. 

*J  Leaving  /retort. — Cromwell  whose  presence  was 
required  in  England,  left  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  to  whom 
had  been  given  the  title  of  lord  deputy,  to  bring  the  war 
in  Ireland  to  a  conclusion.  Ireton,  with  very  slight  in- 
terruptions, pursued  the  same  victorious  career  as  Crom- 
well. The  Irish  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  Letter- 
kenny,  Trccoghan,  Waterford,  Carlow,  Charlemont,  Dun- 
cannon,  and  finally  at  Limerick.  The  garrison  in  the 
last-mentioned  place  was  commanded  by  Hugh  O'Neill, 
brother  of  Owen  Roe,  and  son  of  Art  O'Neill,  who  was 
son  of  Matthew,  baron  of  Dungannon.  After  Ireton  had 
captured  Limerick,  O'Neill  was  condemned  to  die,  but 
received  a  pardon  on  account  of  his  heroic  defence. 
Among  those  put  to  death  was  Terence  O'Brien,  bishop 
of  Emly,  who,  on  hearing  his  sentence,  exclaimed  in  the 
presence  of  Ireton — "I  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  and 
summon  thee  to  meet  me  at  that  bar  1"  These  words  were 
soon  afterwards  believed  to  be  prophetic,  for  in  less  than 
a  month,  Ireton  died  of  the  plague  that  then  raged  through- 
out the  west  of  Ireland.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a 
grievous  loss  to  the  commonwealth.  His 
interred  at  the  public 
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had  retired  for  their  last  refuge,  to  obtain  conditions  of  peace.  The  Marquis  of  Orraond  went  to 
wait  on  the  K.  (Cta  the  2d.) 

And  now  our  Vise1  came  to  visit  his  Lady  and  his  daughter  Jean,64  not  three  months  old,  and 
his  mother,  sister6*  and  brother66  afores*.  his  Lo*  being  afterwards  bro*  under  more  severe  bonds  than 
his  neighbour  L4  and  other  Protestants,  viz.  to  leave  his  family,  friends,  relations  and  tenants,  by 
a  certain  time,  and  to  travel  to  London  by  way  of  Dublin,  and  not  through  any  part  of  Scotland, 
and  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  ParL  (to  witt  of  the  Rump)67  wh  banished  him  into  Holland) 
This  was  a  trap  or  snare  for  his  life  and  forfeiture  of  his  estate ;  besides,  his  enemies  considered 
that  his  being  abroad  cou'd  do  the  harm  but  of  a  single  man  of  his  parts  and  interest  at  a  distance; 
but  if  his  Lo"  staid  at  home,  he  could  do  a  general  mischief  to  them  (the  usurpers)  as  formerly  to 
Monck  and  Coote.    So  by  removing  him  they  prevented  this,  and  watched  him  for  the  other 


And  on  his  Lo"  they  had  laid  a  strict  charge  on  several  penalties  of  hard  usage  to  his  Lady 
and  to  his  other  relations  afores* ;  tho'  he  shou'd  not  go  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands  or  Scotland, 
nor  come  back  to  England  or  Ireland,  without  the  Council  of  State's  license,  nor  be  any  way  cor- 
respondent with  Cha*.  Stuart. 


land  to  Bristol,  thence  to' Somerset  House,  and  afterwards 
honoured  •with  burial  in  Hcniy  the  Seventh's  chapeL 
Ludlow,  when  noticing  Ircton  s  public  funeral,  says — 
"Some  of  General  Cromwell's  relations,  who  were  not  igno- 
rant of  his  vast  designs  now  on  foot,  caused  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Deputy  I  ret  on  to  be  transported  into  England,  and 
solemnly  interred  at  Westminster,  in  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment, at  (he  public  charge;  who,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
what  was  done  by  them,  would  certainly  have  made  it  his 
desire  that  his  body  might  have  found  a  grave  where  his 
soul  left  it,  so  much  did  he  despise  those  pompous  and 
expensive  vanities;  having  erected  for  himself  a  more 
glorious  monument  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  by  his 
affection  to  his  country,  his  abilities  of  mind,  his  impartial 
justice,  his  diligence  in  the  public  service,  and  his  other 
vertues,  which  were  a  far  greater  honour  to  his  memory 
than  a  dormitory  among  the  ashes  of  kings,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  as  they  had  governed  others  by  their  passions, 
so  were  they  themselves  as  much  governed  by  them." — 
Mtntoirs,  vol.  i.,  p,  384. 

**  Daughter  Jean. — The  lady  Jean,  called  after  his 
mother,  was  his  only  daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  She 
was  born  at  Newtown  House,  in  September,  1649,  and 
A  at  Chester,  in  1673. 


**  Sister. — His  only  sister,  Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
married  her  cousin,  William  Montgomery  of  Rosemoont, 
the  author  of  the  Manuscripts. 

**■  Brother. — His  only  surviving  brother,  James,  born  at 
Dunskey,  in  1639. 

*>  The  Hump. — So  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament 
was  nicknamed  after  1648,  when  the  presbyterian  members 
were  expelled  by  the  process  known  as  Pridt's  Purge. 
The  Rump  Parliament  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
legislative  assemblies  ever  witnessed  in  England.  Among  its 
1  ca  d  ing  men  were  sir  Harry  Vane,  the  most  practical  of  states- 
men ; — Thomas  Scott,  some  of  whose  speeches  are  describ- 
ed as  among  the  most  eloquent  in  the  English  language ; — 
Algernon  Sidney,  a  descendant  by  his  mother's  side  from 
Hotspur,  and  as  '  impatient  as  Hotspur  himself  of  all 
courtly  arts  or  kingly  arrogance and  Thomas  Harrison, 
who  carried  his  daring  as  a  soldier  to  the  most  chivalrous 
extent.  The  great  practical  error  of  this  parliament  was 
its  reluctance  and  delay  in  dissolving  itself,  thus  giving 
Cromwell  a  pretext  violently  to  put  an  end  to  its  sittings 
in  1653,  after  an  existence  of  thirteen  years. — See  Bissets 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4*0, 429,  430, 
455.  456. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ILL  these  rigid  injunctions  hindered  not  his  Lo"  to  see  privately  the  court  at  the  Hague.1 
His  Lo»  was  then  an  unwilling  traveller,  to  his  great  cost,  in  that  dear  country.  His 
expense  was  that  w*  his  enemies  always  partly  aimed  at,  and  against  his  will;  but  he  diverted 
melancholy  the  best  way  he  cou'd,  by  seeing  the  Dutch  neat  towns,  and  going  incognito;  among 
which  his  Lo".  in  winter,  165 1,  visited  Lyden,  Carsacs  Mount,8  and  an  Atomy  Chamber,^  &c.  and 
its  university;4  it  being  the  most  inviting  citie  for  many  rarities  (where  I  was  at  my  studies  among 
many  Gents,  of  divers  nations);  and  there  his  Lo»  came  to  see  me  to  the  great  joy  of  my  heart,  (my 
father  being  then  in  Scotland  very  private),  and  I  waited  on  him  to  Delfts  and  to  the  Hague,  and 


•  At  the  Hague.— See  p.  12,  notes  37  and  40,  supra. 
When  Evelyn  visited  the  Hague,  the  first  place  he 
went  to  see  was  the  "Hoff  or  Prince's  court,  with  the 
adjoining  gardens,  which  were  full  of  ornaments,  close 
walks,  statues  marbles,  grotts,  fountains,  and  rriificiall 
music].  There  is  a  stately  hall,  not  much  inferior  to 
oars  of  Westminster,  hung  round  with  colours  and  other 
trophies,  taken  from  the  Spanyards,  and  the  sides  below 
are  furnished  with  shops." — Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 
Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  Tour  through  Holland,  pp.  153, 
154,  says: — "The  first  place  I  visited  was  the  palace 
of  the  last  of  the  Stadtholdcrs.  It  is  a  vast  pile  of 
houses,  many  of  them  somewhat  ancient,  surrounded  by 
a  canal,  without  which  and  a  pipe,  paradise  itself  would 
have  no  charms  for  a  Dutchman.  .  .  But  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  Hague  is  the  Vyverbcirg,  a  vast  ob- 
long square,  adorned  with  a  noble  walk  or  mall,  strewed 
with  broken  shells,  and  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees  on  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other  by  the  palace  and  a  large  basin  of 
water,  called  the  I'yver,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  variegated  by  an  island  of  poplars,  in  its  centre. 
This  mall  is  the  place  of  fashionable  resort." 

•  Carsacs  Mount. — "At  Leyden,"  says  Evelyn,  "I  was 
carried  up  to  the  Castle,  or  Pyrgus,  built  on  a  very  steep 
artificiall  Mount,  cast  up,  as  reported,  by  Hengist  the 
Saxon,  on  his  return  out  of  England,  as  a  place  to  retire 
to  in  case  of  any  sudden  inundation." — Memoirs,  vol.  i., 
p  18.  The  following  is  sir  John  Carr's  notice  of  this 
place: — "I  ascended  a  large  Mount,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  curiosity  in  Holland,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  there  is  a  fine  view  of  it.  *  *  *  This 
place  is  much  resorted  to,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  by 
the  citizens  and  their  families,  to  smoke,  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  the  refreshing  sweetness  of  the 


nty  ot  the  prospect,  and  th 
"—Tour  through  Holland, 


pp.  193.  194. 


J  An  Atomy  Chamber. — "The  Theatre  of  Anatomy  is 
very  near  the  Botanic  Garden;  in  it  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  anatomical  and  pathological  subjects.  This  hall  is  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  a  traveller,  as  well  for  its  valuable 
contents,  as  for  having  furnished  Europe  with  some  of  its 
best  physicians."— Sir  John  Carr's  Tour  Through  Holland, 
p.  204. 

*  Its  University. — The  following  is  Evelyn's  not  very 
flattering  account  of  his  visit  to  this  celebrated  seat  of 
learning: — "I  went  to  sec  their  College  and  Schooles, 
which  arc  nothing  extraordinary,  and  was  matriculated 
by  the  then  maguificus  professor,  who  first  in  Latine  de- 
manded of  me  where  my  lodginge  in  the  towne  was,  my 
name,  age,  birth,  and  to  what  Faculty  I  addicted  myself; 
then  recording  my  answers  in  a  booke,  he  administered 
an  oath  to  me  that  I  should  observe  the  Statutes  and 
orders  of  the  University  whiles  I  staid,  and  then  delivered 
me  a  ticket  by  virtue  whereof,  I  was  made  excise -free,  for 
all  which  worthy  privileges  and  the  paines  of  writing,  he 
accepted  of  a  rix -dollar.  ■ — Memoirs,  vol.  L,  p,  18. 

*  Dtlfl. — Delft  is  a  town  in  South  Holland,  very  old 
and  picturesque.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Grotius,  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  a  species  of 
pottery,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It  is  distant  nine 
miles  from  Rotterdam,  on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to 
the  Hague  and  Leyden.  "  As  you  enter  the  old  church 
at  Delft,  the  first  object  that  meets  your  eye  is  the  magni- 
ficent mass  of  white  marble,  which  forms  the  monument 
of  Martin  Harpetz  Tromp.  and  represents  the  admiral 
lying  at  full  length,  with  his  head  resting  upon  a  ship's 
gun ;  and  below  and  around  him,  carved  in  basrelief, 
symbols  of  the  achievements  of  his  stormy  and  valiant  life. 
The  bones  of  the  Englishman  ( Robert  Blake)  who  conquered 
him  lie  undistinguished  by  tomb  or  epitaph."— BUsct's 
History  0/  tht  Conunonvxalth  of  England,  voL  il,  p.  32. 
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to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange's  houses  at  Reswick6  and  Hunsterdyke,'  where  (in  a  parish  church)  we 
saw  a  copper  pan  and  brass  one,  in  w*  a  Countess  of  Holland's  birth  were  baptised,  the  males  and 
the  females  separately,  but  at  one  time;  the  infants  (in  all)  were  365.*  There' were  also  hung  (up 
by  those  pans)  verses  pasted  on  boards,  declaring  how  this  world's  wonderment  came  on  that  Coun- 
tess, vii  that  she  refused  to  give  alms  to  a  poor  distressed  woman,  who  went  about  begging  charity 
for  her  little  ones  at  home  and  for  three  sucklings  on  her  back,  which  she  fostered  on  her  own 
breasts.  The  Countess  conjecturing  the  beggar  to  be  a  common  whore  and  the  children  to  be 
bastards  to  three  men,  and  telling  her  that  was  the  reason  she  rejected  her.  The  poor  woman 
answered,  God  knows  I  am  the  honest  wife  of  an  indigent  man,  who  is  at  home  using  industry  to 
preserve  our  numerous  family  from  starving.  He  sent  me  forth  thinking  a  sight  like  this  of  mine 
was  the  best  way  to  move  compassion  and  to  get  relief,  but  seeing  your  Ladyship  is  so  hard-hearted 


*  Rtrwkk. — The  village  of  Ryswick  is  situated  about 
half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague,  amidst  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty.  It  is  known  throughout  Europe  as 
the  place  where  the  celebrated  peace  was  concluded  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  confederate  powers,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1697,  after  a  war  of  nine  years'  duration. 
The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  signed  in  the  royal  palace 
there,  then  occupied  by  William  III.,  and  known  as  the 
House  of  Neubourg. 

1  jYunsterdyte.—Eveiyn  calls  this  place  Hounslers 
Dyck.  "I  went,"  says  he,  "to  see  one  of  the  prince's 
palaces,  called  the  Hoff  van  Hounslcrs  Dyck,  which  is  a 
very  magnificent  cloyster"1  and  Quadrangular  building. 
The  gallery  is  prettily  paynted  with  several  huntings,  and 
at  one  end,  a  Gordian  knot,  with  several  rusticall  instru- 
ments so  artificially  represented  as  to  deceive  an  accurate 
eye  to  distinguish  it  from  actual  relievo.  The  ceiling  of 
the  stair-case  is  paynted  with  the  Rape  of  Ganymede,  and 
other  pendent  figures,  the  work  of  K  Covenbcrg,  of 
whose  hand  I  bought  an  excellent  drollery,  which  1  after- 
wards parted  with  to  my  brother  George  of  Wotton, 
where  it  now  hangs.  To  this  palace  joyncs  a  faire  garden 
and  parke,  curiously  planted  with  limes." — Memoirs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  19. 

Were  365.— This  story  was  originally  preserved  in 
an  old  Dutch  MS.,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  was 
published  at  page  66,  of  a  work  entitled  Variorum 
in  Luropa  Itinerum  Delicia.  See  Moreri,  Le  Gr.ind 
Dietionaire,  under  Loosduyncn,  and  the  authorities  cited 
there.  44  A  une  lieue  et  demic  dc  la  Haye,  et  a  deux  de 
Delft,  on  remarque  le  Village  dc  Losduyncn,  ou  il  y  cut 
autre  fois  une  Abbayc  le  Fillcs,  de  l'Ordre  de  Cileaux, 
laquelle  a  etd  fonde'e  l'an  1224,  par  Florcnt  IV.,  et  son 
epouse  Marguerite,  Comtcssc  de  Ilollande.  C'cst  dans 
ce  lien  qu'  aniva  ce  monstnicux  accouchement  de  la 
Comtesse  Ma-hild^,  femmede  Herman,  Cotntcde  Hanne- 
berg,  qui,  a  l'ige  de  vingtquatre  aos.  mit  au  monde,  d'une 
seule  portec,  le  jour  de&  Ramcaux,  l'an  1276,  trots  cents 
soix ante-cinq  enfans,  moitie  miles,  moitic  fcmelles,  &c 
Cette  Histoire  sc  trouve  dans  Erasmc,  Vivcs,  Guichardin, 
Caraerarius,  Pierre  d'Oudegerst,  autcur  des  Annales  dc 
Flandres,  et  dans  plusieurs  autres.—  Les  DUices  des  /'ays- 


and,  on  the  Good  Friday,  about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  year  1276,  was  delivered  of  365  children, 
all  of  whom  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  their  birth — the 
boys  being  called  John,  and  the  girls  Eliiabeth*  All  of 
them  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  mother,  and  the 
mother  and  children  died  the  very  same  day  they  were 
bom,  and  were  buried  in  the  holv  church  of  Loosduyn. 
The  occasion  of  this  very  miraculous  birth  was  an  old 
beggar-woman,  who  happened  to  solicit  alms  of  the  coun- 
tess as  she  was  passing.  Tliis  woman  had  two  children 
in  her  arms,  which,  she  said,  were  twins,  and  declared 
that  she  was  left  entirely  destitute  of  home  with  them. 
*  You  wicked  impostor,*  said  the  enraged  countess, 
•begone,  it  is  impossible.'  The  countess  was  about  to 
have  her  punished  ;  and  as  the  beggar,  being  disturbed  in 
her  mind,  turned  away,  she  wished  tliat  the  countess, 
who  was  then  enaetite,  might  liave,  at  one  birth,  as 
many  children  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  To  prove 
this,  there  arc  the  old  memorials  and  manuscripts  at 
Utrecht.  May  God  for  ever  be  praised  and  glorified. 
Amen. "  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Hague 
contains  some  additional  details  relating  to  this  wonderful 
affair  :— 44  On  the  20th  of  March,  174!*,  a  friend  took  me 
to  Loosdein,  five  miles  from  the  Hague,  to  view  two 
brass  basins,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  365  children, 
born  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Hennebcrg,  at  one  birth, 
were  baptized.  Accordingly,  when  we  entered  the 
church,  1  saw  a  long  inscription  on  the  wall,  giving  the 
following  account :— That  the  said  countess,  in  1276, 
having  upbraided  a  poor  woman  with  twins  in  her  arms, 
as  unchaste,  insinuating  that  one  man  could  not  get  both 
at  once,  so  provoked  the  honest  woman,  that  she  wished 


her  ladyship,  then  with  child,  might  bring  forth  as  many 
children  at  a  birth  as  there  arc  days  in  "116  year.  And 
this  wish,  or  rather  curse,  says  the  inscription,  was  fulfilled 
the  uncharitable  Margaret,  who  was  delivered  of 


.  v.,  p.  89,  (Liege,  1769)."  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  version  :— 44  Matilda,  wife  of  Herman, 
count  of  Hennebcrg,  fourth  daughter  of  Floris,  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  was  about  forty-two  yean  of  age. 


upon 

365  children,  who  were  all  baptized  by  Guido  Suffragan 
of  Utrecht,  the  males  being  named  John,  and  the  fen 
Elizabeth ;  and  they  and  their  mother  all  died  the  i 
day.    I  also  saw  the  two  brass  basins,  with  this  dL 
under  them : — 

"En  tiii mmsirvswm  nimft  tt  mtmarubilt/utum. 
Quale  nee  et  mmJi  ttnditiout  datum." 

—  The  Edinburgh  Topographical,  Traditional,  and  Anty 
quartan  A/a^auue,  pp.  IIO,  III, 
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to  roe  and  my  babys,  and  so  misbelieving  of  my  having  these  children  honestly  and  at  one  birth, 
may  God  convince  your  Ladyp.  by  giving  you  as  many  as  there  be  days  in  the  year;  and  so  it  hap- 
pened, as  is  gen*  there  believed  and  reported.' 

In  this  province  of  Holland,  this  winter,  1651,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  many  of  the  King's 
officers,  who  escaped  from  Worcester  fight,'0  it  being  solamin  (a  sorry  one)  miseries  socio*  habuisst 
doloris.  But  all  the  entertainment  w*  travel  gave  his  Lop  was  full  of  pain  and  throes  (like  a  woman's 
travell  in  child-bearing)  for  he  cou'd  have  no  comfort  (or  but  very  little)  till  he  was  delivered  from 
that  captivity  in  that  Babilon  of  religions  and  nations.  His  earthly  treasure  was  in  Ireland,  and  his 
heart  was  there  also ;  and  when  the  hopes  of  his  Majesty's  success  in  England  ever  dashed  in  that 
kingdom,  (as  in  the  other  two)  out  of  his  grief  for  those  disasters,  an  hope  arose  (for  his  good  God 
always  supported  his  mind)  that  his  enemies  being  now  out  of  fears  of  royalists,  he  should  b* 
permitted  to  return  home,  where  he  might  wait  for  better  times  and  opportunities  to  serve  his 
Majesty. 

It  was  very  lucky  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  Lop.  because  bound  to  my  studies;  and  but 
this  once  I  accompanied  him  to  any  village  or  town.  When  we  were  at  Hunsterdyke,"  and  gen" 
alwheres  (but  publick  certain  rated  ordinarys,  where  his  Lo*.  could  hardly  be  unknown)  he  kept 
himself  so  as  to  pass  for  a  Gent™,  and  we  strove  to  do  so  ;  in  this  dorp."  Ensign  Simeon  Erskin'J 
was  then  his  Lo5'*  only  serv1.  L'  Col.  Geo.  Stewart**  (S'.  Robert  afores*"  son),  Cap*.  Hugh  Mont- 


»  Believed  and  reported.— The  foregoing  story  attracted 
the  attention  of  Howell,  who  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  people  in  whatever  place 
he  visited.  His  account  is  as  follows  :—"  That  wonder 
of  nature  is  a  church  monument,  where  an  cart  and  a 
lady  are  engraved  with  365  children  about  them,  which 
were  all  delivered  at  one  birth  ;  they  were  half  male,  half 
female  ;  the  two  basins  in  which  they  were  christened 
hang  still  in  the  church,  and  the  bishop's  name  who  did 
it ;  and  the  story  of  this  miracle,  with  the  year  and  the 
day  of  the  month  mentioned,  which  is  not  yet  200  years 
ago ;  and  the  story  is  this :  —That  the  countess  walking 
about  herdoorafterdinner,  therecaniea  beggcr-woman  with 
two  children  upon  her  back,  to  beg  alms ;  the  countess  ask- 
ing whether  those  children  were  her  own,  she  answered,  she 
had  them  both  at  one  birth,  and  by  one  father,  who  was 
her  husband.  The  countess  would  not  only  not  give  her  any 
alms,  bat  reviled  her  bitterly,  saying  it  was  impossible  for 
one  man  to  get  two  children  at  once  ;  the  l>egger- woman 
being  thus  provoked  with  ill  words,  and  without  alms,  fell 
to  imprecations,  that  it  should  please  God  to  shew  his 
judgment  upon  her,  and  that  she  might  l>ear  at  one  birth 
as  many  children  xs  there  lw  days  in  the  year,  which  she 
did  before  the  same  year's  end,  having  never  born  child 
before." — Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  Domestic  ami Foreign, 
1726,  p.  92.  Sir  John  Carr,  during  a  tour  in  Holland, 
visited  the  village  of  Ijoosduyntn  in  t8o6,  and  found  that 
the  villagers,  even  then,  were  believers  in  the  miracle. 
"A  Dutch  author,"  he  says,  "  has  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  seen  the  365  children  of  the  countess  of 
Henest>crg,  and  with  pleasant  minuteness  describes  them 
to  l»e  of  the  si/c  of  shrimps,  and  Erasmus  believed  the 
story.  Those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  differ  from  such 
authorities  explain  away  the  miracle  by  stating  that  on  the 


third  day  of  January  the  beggar  wished  the  countess,  who 
expected  to  lie  in  every  hour,  might  have  as  many  children 
as  there  had  been  days  in  the  year,  and  that  she,  on  that 
dav.  was  delivered  of  three  children."— Tour  through  Hol- 
land, p.  178.  Evelyn  is  silent  respecting  this  story  of 
the  countess  of  Hcnncbcrg,  but  he  tells  us,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  of 
nininc  feat  almost  equally  wonderful : — "  They 
;  a  cottage,"  (near  the  Hague)  says  he,  "  where 
dwelt  a  woman  who  had  been  married  to  her  twenty-fifth 
husband,  and,  being  now  a  widow,  was  prohibited  to 
marry  in  future,  yet  it  could  not  l>c  proved  that  .she  had 
ever  made  any  of  her  husbands  away,  though  the  sus- 
picion had  brought  her  divers  times  into  trouble." 

"  Worcester  tight.—  In  this  battle  Cromwell  utterly 
routed  the  English  and  Scottish  forces  killing  3.550,  and 
taking  5.000  prisoners.  This  crowning  victory  for  the 
commonwealth  was  won  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tcmlier,  1651  -  just  twelve  months  after  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Scots  at  Dunbar. 

■'  IluHsterdyke.—Stt  p.  196,  supra. 
"  In  this  dorp.—  This  word  is  now  generally  written 
dort,  a  well-known  Scottish  term  signifying  a  fit  of  sullen 
melancholy.  Sibbald,  in  his  glossary  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Scottish  Poetry,  derives  it  from  trotsifh,  tortigh,  '  arrogant 
or  supercilious.'    It  is  now  generally  used  in  the  plural 


number,  in  the  dorts  l>eing  n  common  and  not  enviable 
condition. 

'>  Simeon  F.rskin.— This  person  was  probably  related 
to  viscount  Montgomery,  through  his  grandmother,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  sir  William  Erskine.  See  pp.  92,  141, 
supra. 

'«  Gt\>.  Stewart. — Son  of  sir  Robert  Stewart  This  gentle- 
man resided  afterwards  at  Culmorc,  near  Deny,  and  ts  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Stewart 
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gomery'5  and  myself,  had  that  afternoon  walked  from  the  Hague  with  his  Lo*.  as  if  we  had  been 
fellows.  We  went  to  a  tavern  in  Hunsterdyke  afores*,  and  we  had  all  got  an  apetite  for  victuals; 
so  after  two  or  three  stoops  of  Rhenish  (without  distinction  of  hats  or  any  extraordinary  deference 
one  to  another),  Simon  and  I  were  dispatched  for  meat ;  we  had  a  cold  veal  py,  but  did  not  price  it. 
This  gave  but  small  suspicion  there  was  any  Lord  in  company,  yet  for  all  the  restraint  that  was  on 
us  all,  that  we  should  not  drop  one  word  or  action  wh  might  discover  that  there  was  a  Nobleman 
amongst  us;  yet  this  huisbrow'6  and  her  maid  watched  like  cats,  peeped  and  perceived  it  I  did 
(and  so  did  the  rest)  wonder  at  it,  yet  the  matter  was  not  so  difficult  to  know,  for  notwithstanding 
the  settled  melancholy  w"  was  in  his  Lo^"  heart,  yet  the  rays  of  his  noble  soul  often  broke  the  prison 
and  sprang  out  at  his  eyes,  features,  and  presence,  which  were  always  (and  when  unanlicted)  seen 
in  his  he?',  generous  countenance :  and  so  we  lost  our  labour  of  conversing  in  mascarade.  In  short, 
the  landlady  brought  in  all  to  maal  bill'7  (without  paper),  agl  wh  we  objected;  for  it  was  five  times 
the  price  of  the  wine  (w*  we  drank  liberally  and  wherein  we  agreed.)  Then  the  covetous,  im- 
perious, wretched  woman  put  into  the  scale  (to  make  the  bill  relevant)  imperious,  the  py,  then  the 
bread,  butter,  chees,  small  beer,  spitting  in  the  room,  the  smoakin-,  her  pictures  and  attendance, 
and  chiefly  she  urged  there  was  a  great  Lord  there ;  bidding  us  in  plain  Dutch  words  be  content  and 
pay  willingly,  for  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  there  she  would  not  abate  one  doit.,s 

His  hov'  exile  continued  long  after  this  time,  winter,  1651,  that  the  King's  armys  and  friends 
in  all  his  three  kingdoms  were  dcfoilcd  and  broken. '»  Then  his  Lc^.  (the  spring  time  following, 
or  thereabouts)  caused  solicit  O.  C.  (whohad  made  the  capitulation  afores^1)  to  allow  his  return  home, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Rump'°  (so  was  the  fagg  end  of  the  long  parliament  called),  but  with  all 
he  must  appear  before  the  Council  at  Whitehall,"  where  (as  an  innocent)  I  was  petitioning  for  my 


in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  See  pp.  156,  157,  182,  189, 
supra.    Lodge,  1'eerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  vi. ,  p.  244. 

Hugh  Montgomery. — This  was  son  of  Mr.  James 
Montgomery,  curate  of  Greyabbcy,  and  Lli/abcth  Lind- 
say, granddaughter  of  John  Shaw  of  Greenock.  By  both 
his  father  and  mother,  therefore,  he  was  related  to  the 
Montgomery*  of  Newtown  and  Koseniount.  lie  is  after- 
ward!, mentioned  by  the  author  as  hi>  "  follow -traveller  in 
the  usurping  time.*."  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
gi.ardian  to  the  author,  William  Montgomery,  whilst  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  reside  in  lloIlanJ. 

"  /teMw.  —  Hui-brow  is  a  un-print  for  hausfrau, 
housewife  or  landlady. 

Maal  bill.  —  Maal  is  alio  written  mat  and  tmhl,  sig- 
nifying meal  or  repast.  The  landlady  in  this  instance 
charged  for  each  repast  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
making  out  a  regular  account  in  writing. 

14  AMe  one  doit.  -I-atin  digitus,  Dutch  duyt,  Scotch 
doyght.  This  word  literally  denotes  so  much  brass 
as  can  be  covered  by  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The 
Dutch  duyt  or  doit  was  value  for  the  eighth  part  of  a 
penny,  or  half  a  farthing.  The  smalt  copper  coin  of  this 
came,  formerly  current  in  Scotland,  was  equal  to  one 
penny  Scots,  or  half  a  iodic.  In  Forms  in  the  Buchan 
Dialect,  p.  19,  there  is  the  following  illustration  : — 

"  Th«  famou>  Hector  did  na  care 
A  JvU  for  a*  vourUiiU." 


"No  worth  a  doit"  is  a  phrase  applied  in  Scotland,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Ulster,  to  a  person  in  extreme  poverty. 
Pope  introduces  the  word  in  one  of  hi*  poems  thus  : — 

"  In  Anna't  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old. 
Had  d«atlv  enraed  a  little  purtc  of  gold  : 
Tired  with  hi»  tcdivus  march,  one  luckless  night. 
He  Jcpt,  poor  iicg,  ii.il  lost  it  to  a  t/aii." 

— See  Jamicson's  and  Johnson's  Dictionaries. 

">  Def oiled  ami  brvicn.—  The  royal  cause  expired  in 
England  at  the  battle  of  Worcester;  in  Ireland,  at  the 
fall  of  Limerick  ;  and  in  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
The  strife  was  weakly  maintained  for  a  short  time  after- 
wards in  Scotland  by  the  carl  of  Glencairn,  general 
Middleloa,  sir  Arthur  Forbes  and  sir  George  Monro,  but 
the  contest  was  virtually  ended  at  Dunbar. 

"  Rump.  —See  p.  194,  supra. 

"  Council ai  It'AiteAall.—Sevp.  i&2,t\ulc  2$,  supra.  Soon 
after  the  appointment  of  the  council  of  state,  in  February, 
1640,  the  memljcrs  resolved  that  their  meetings  should  l>e 
held  at  Whitehall  instead  of  Derby  House.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  28U1  of  May,  the  warrant  for  the  clearing  of 
Whitehall  was  issued,  and  required  to  lie  j  ut  i  ito  imme- 
diate execution  by  the  serjeant-at-arms.  After  that  day, 
the  meetings  of  the  council  were  discontinued  .it  Derby 
House  and  held  at  Whitehall.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the 
council  had  reported  to  the  parliament  its  desire  that 
'*  those  houses  and  park»  under  named  be  kept  for  the 
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birth-right  at  least  to  be  admitted  (no  other  Protestant)  to  a  composition. M  I  was  in  Westminster 
from  June,  165a,  to  May,  1653  ;  and  when  his  Lop  came  thither,  he  made  the  required  appearance 
afores*.  No  sooner  had  his  Lop  received  his  passport  for  Dublin,  to  appear  there  in  like  manner, 
but  he  hasted  gladly  away,  for  he  might  be  put  to  keep  Major-Gen1.  Rob'.  Munro  company  (whom 
we  divers  times  formerly  visited  in  the  tower.)*3  Then  being  so  dismissed,  his  \j>r  bro'  me  with 
him  to  Dublin,  and  we  loytered  not  by  the  way.  His  Lop  having  arrived  at  Dublin,  he  presented 
his  letters  to  the  council  and  after  some  short  stay,  he  came  home  and  now  obtained  a  breathing 


public  use  of  the  Commonwealth  and  not  sold — viz., 
Whitehall  House  and  St.  James's  Park,  St.  James's 
House,  Somerset  House,  Hampton  Court  and  the  Home 
Park,  Theobald's  and  the  Park,  Windsor  and  the  little 
Park  next  the  House,  Greenwich  House  and  Park,  Hide 
Park."— Bisset's  Omitttd  Chapters  in  English  History, 
p.  101.  "  The  minutes  of  the  council  of  state,"  says 
this  writer  at  pp.  118 — 123,  "lay  open  the  whole  system 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  government  called  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  did  its  work  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  of  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  other  State 
papers  in  existence  furnish  an  example.  While  those 
minutes  show  with  what  indefatigable  diligence,  with 
what  rapid  promptitude,  unremitting  vigilance  and 
courage,  that  work  was  done  ;  the  results  prove,  by  the 
most  infallible  test,  success,  that  the  statesmanship  which 
predominated  in  its  council  of  state  was  as  sure-footed  as 
it  was  energetic  and  laborious.  .  .  .  The  result 
abundantly  proves  that  a  council  of  executive  administra- 
tion actually,  and  not  merely  nominally,  consisting  of  a 
number  exceeding  thirty  members,  was  found  to  po^rss 
unity,  secrecy,  expedition ;  in  short,  all  the  qualities  which 
such  a  body  ought  to  possess  ;  for  never  did  any  govern- 
ment in  any  age  or  country  evince  greater  ability  for  ad- 
ministration than  this  council  of  state  did  at  a  time  when 
contending  single-handed  against  nearly  all  the  world." 

*J  To  a  comfiotition. — This  was  a  very  dimYult  work 
for  the  author,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  utterly  hopeless. 
His  father's  well-known  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause  hail  doubtless  hardened  the  republican  au- 
thorities generally  against  any  claims  to  restoration  put 
forward  by  the  son.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the 
Cromwell* — Oliver  and  Henry — were  not  the  obdurate 
and  high-handed  patriots  which  many  of  their  adherents 
proved  to  be,  and  which  eventually  lost  to  them  all  that  the 
genius  and  valour  of  the  former  had  won.  We  have  an  il- 
lustration of  this  in  our  author's  case.  When  he  applied  to 
the  council  for  permission  tocompoundforhisfathcr'scstatc, 
in  other  words,  that  it  should  not  l*c  wholly  sequestered — 
but  that  he  should  lie  allowed  a  portion  of  its  rents  for  his 
support — the  reply  of  the  council  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  did  not  inoii'  him  at  all '.  He  had  probably  not  asked 
for  more  than  a  third  fart  of  the  profits  of  his  estate,  which 
was  the  proportion  that  protcstant  delinquents  generally 
were  allowed  by  the  commonwealth  to  enjoy.  William 
Montgomery  afterwards  appealed  to  the  Protector  himself, 
and  obtained  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  dated  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1657,  in  which  the  latter  "thought  til  to  let  the 
members  of  council  know  that  William  Montgomery 
should  have,  and  enjoy  to  his  own  use,  one  full  nwiety  of 
all  lands,  goods,  debts,  credits,  and  chattels,  as  he  has 
nude,  or  shall  hereafter  make  appear,  to  have  belonged  to 


his  late  father."  This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Council 
Book  kept  in  the  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin.  Such 
liberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  was  in  keeping 
with  his  publicly  expressed  opinions  on  various  occasions 
in  reference  to  the  hardships  inflicted  on  individuals  by 
his  officials,  prolxibly  under  the  stem  pressure  of  necessity 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  "One 
day  in  November,  1652,  Cromwell,  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  Whitelock,  whom  he  had  met  in  St. 
James's  park,  amid  some  just  enough  objections  against 
the  parliament,  such  as  their  designs  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves, and  to  continue  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  also 
stated  their  meddling  in  the  institution  of  parliaments,  and 
their  unjustness  and  partiality  in  these  matters.  .  , 
Cromwell,  in  his  speech  of  the  1 2th  of  September,  1654, 
told  the  parliament  then  assembled,  '  poor  men,  under 
their  arbitrary  power,  were  driven  like  flocks  of  sheep,  by 
forty  in  the  morning,  to  the  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
estates,  without  any  man  being  able  to  give  a  reason  that 
two  of  them  had  deserved  to  forfeit  a  shilling.'" — Bissct, 
I  [if  lory  of  the  Commonwealth  ot '  linglttnd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  423. 

/  isttixi  in  the  tenoer. —  Monro  had  Wen  sent  a  prisoner 
from  Carrickfcrgus  in  1648,  and  was  thus  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  imprisonment,  in  1653.  Although  a  captive,  lie 
had  personal  influence  with  the  Cromwell*,  arising  front 
his  'having  had  the  command  of  the  Scotch  troops 
which  were  afterwards  commanded  by  Henry  Cromwell 
in  Ireland.  To  Monro's  interposition,  Mr.  Banks,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  life  of  sir  William  Alexander,  ascribes  the 
comparatively  generous  treatment  which  the  third  viscount 
Montgomery  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Cromwell*, 
father  and  son.  Although  lord  Montgomery  was  among 
those  excepted  from  pardon  of  life  and  estate,  in  1649, 
yet  he  was  soon  permitted  to  return  from  exile  and  com- 
pound for  his  estates.  He  was  subjected  unnecessarily  at 
times  to  indignities  and  losses  through  some  of  Cromwell's 
Irish  officials,  but  he  was  no  longer  outlawed  than  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  required.  Mr.  Banks  in  noticing 
the  re-marriage  of  Jean  Alexander,  the  second  viscountess 
Montgomery,  with  general  Rolxrrt  Monro  says; — "This 
marriage  was  proliably  attended  with  many  felicitous 
circumstances  as  well  for  the  protection  and  happiness  of 
her  late  husband's  family,  as  for  that  of  her  father.  Her 
(former)  husband  the  2nd  Viscount  Montgomery  had  died 
in  the  Koyal  Cause,  and  her  eldest  sou,  the  next  (3rd) 
Viscount,  had  suffered  much  both  in  person  and  fortune  in 
supporting  the  same:  but  through  the  influence  of  bcr 
then  husband,  the  generous-minded  General  Monro,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  his  peace  with  Cromwell,  ami  be 
permitted  to  return,  and  remain  undisturlicd  at  his  owu 
House,  and  enjoy  the  undisturbed  society  of  his  relatives 
and  friend*," 
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time  for  some  months)  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  Lady  and  children,  and  his  mother,  sister,  and 
brother,  to  their  mutual  great  comfort,  and  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  country;  where  I  was  before 
him,  Dublin  not  suiting  with  my  light  purse. 

Now  when  I  contemplate  on  his  Lop''  past  and  future  sufferings,  I  am  sometimes  drawn  to 
think  of  the  worldly  implicities  w"  (invariable  times)  attended  persons  of  great  spirit  (such  as  his 
Lo»)  when  as  their  neighbours  (like  his)  of  mean  capacity  in  mind  are  suffered  to  rest  at  home  un- 
suspected.'4 This  seems  to  be  hard  measure,  but  it  is  a  fate  imposed  on  the  noble  souls  for  their 
outward  glory,  to  go  1»  ardua  ad  a//a,  and  to  make  them  strive  for  true  happiness,  and  so  the  said 
way  is  the  high  road  to  Heaven  also. 

But  now  again  his  Lo"  was  commanded  up  to  Dublin  (for  his  compositions  business  requr*  his 
attend")  therefore  his  Lop  took  with  him  his  Lady  and  children,  and  settled  them  at  Milifont  (his 
brother-in-law  the  Lrt  Vise*  Moore's  stately  capacious  house25)  where  hospitality  was  kindly  given  to 
them  and  requitted  by  allowance  out  of  the  interest  payable  for  the  forbearance  of  ceding  the  staple 
bonds  given  for  security  of  paying  the  marriage  (portion)  money  afores".  But  it  seems  the  deluge 
of  troubles  was  not  abated,  for  tho'  his  Lo""  was  let  out  of  confinement  and  was  abroad  and  might 
fly  whither  he  pleased,  yet  he  found  no  station  of  ease  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  at  Milifont  There 
he  must  not  be,  nor  haunt  nor  harbour  long;  for  he  might  plot  with  his  brother  Moore,  and  by 
their  respective  intelligence  (wh  came  to  them  f"  their  several  friends)  they  might  hold  multiplied 
correspondence,  and  contrive  disturbances  ag1  the  state.    This  made  the  governers  at  Dublin  call 


**  At  honu  unsiispttted. — His  neighlxmr,  the  earl  of 
Clanbrassil,  was  not  only  permitted  to  remain  at  home, 
hut  was  able  to  compound  for  his  estate  on  easier  terms 
than  viscount  Montgomery.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
English  parliament  to  confirm  lord  Clanbrassil's  composi- 
tion, on  trie  7th  of  March,  1656,  and  obtained  thcProteyor's 
consent  on  the  9th  of  June  following. — English  Commons 
Journals,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  500,  553.  When  Cromwell  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power,  one  of  his  first  measures  was 
to  appoint,  in  September,  1654,  a  deputy  and  council  for 
the  administration  of  Irish  affairs.  His  first  despatch  to 
them  contained  a  clause  requiring  that  all  protectants, 
whose  estates  had  been  sequestered  as  delinquents,  should 
be  allowed  to  compound  for  them.  The  earl  of  Clan- 
brassil  and  viscount  Montgomery  petitioned  to  l>e  allowed 
to  compound  under  this  ordinance,  and  they  were  each 
directed,  by  order  of  the  council,  dated  21st  October,  1654, 
to  "  forthwith  bring  in  a  particular  of  his  whole  real 
estate,  with  titles  thereto,  together  with  what  the  full 
yearly  value  was  worth  to  be  let  for,  or  might  have  been 
let  for  in  1640,  and  an  estimate  of  what  his  personal  estate 
may  be  now  really  worth,  so  that  a  final  despatch  of  the 
matter  may  be  made  by  the  nth  of  December  next." 
Doubts,  however,  were  entertained,  for  a  lime,  as  to 
whether  viscount  Montgomery  was  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  compounding  at  all.  On  the  24th  of  Jnnuarv,  1657, 
there  is  a  memorandum  of  council  to  the  effect  tfiat  loi  j 
Ardes'  report  of  the  value  of  his  estates  was  not  satisfac- 
tory as  regarded  certain  alleged  mortgages  and  incum- 
brances, and  it  was  therefore  sent  back  to  l>e  amended. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  1657,  the  council  ordered  that, 


"on  consideration  of  a  rej 


from  the  auditor-general  of 


the  exchequer,  the  lord  Ards  be  admitted  to  compound  for 


his  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  sum  of  ^3,000,  to  be 
paid  in  four  equal  gales."  For  the  aliove  extracts  from  the 
Council  Books  preserved  in  the  Birmingham  Tower, 
Dublin  Castle,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
William  Pinkerton,  Fsq.,  F.S. A.,  Hounslow,  London. 

Stiffly  capacious  house. — See  p.  45,  supra.  "The 
stately  capacious  house"  of  Mellifont  was  constructed  by 
rebuilding  portions  of  the  celebrated  old  ablxry,  and  thus 
converting  it  into  a  commodious  family  residence.  This 
was  done  by  sir  Edward  Moore,  the  first  of  the  family  to 
whom  the  abljcy  and  lands  were  granted  by  queen  tliia- 
bcth,  in  1565.  The  banquelting  room  at  Mellifont 
House  was  constructed  from  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
St.  Bernard,  once  the  pride  of  the  abbey.  Mellifont, 
which  is  distant  about  five  miles  from  Drogheda,  in  the 
romantic  valley  of  the  Matlock,  continued  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  Moores  until  the  time  of  the  fifth 
carl  of  Drogheda,  who  was  drowned  in  his  passage  from 
England  to  Dublin,  in  October,  1758,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously  removed  his  family  from  Mellifont  to  Monastereven, 
now  Moore  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  family 
at  Mellifont,  whose  hospitality  was  so  grateful  to  the  third 
viscount  Montgomery  and  his  household  in  1653,  con- 
sisted of  Henry  Moore,  afterwards  first  earl  of  Drogheda. 
his  lady  Alice,  who  was  a  daughter  of  William,  lord 
Spencer  of  Worm  Layton,  together  with  their  three 
sons,  Charles  Henry,  and  William,  the  two  former  of 
whom  became  in  succession  the  second  and  third  carls  of 
Drogheda  ;  and  their  three  daughters,  Alice,  Mary,  and 
Penelope,  who  afterwards  became,  respectively,  the  countess 
of  Clanbrassil,  the  countess  of  Dalhousie,  and  lady 
Slane. — Lodge,  Parage  of  It'clundf  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  92 — 108. 
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his  L0*  up  hither,  both  to  take  away  the  comfort  of  that  society  and  his  conveniency  of  living 
cheaper  and  more  retired  than  elsewhere.*6  Likewise,  at  Newtown  (among  the  disaffected)  his 
Lo*  must  not  be  suffered  to  stay,  with  his  friends  and  tenants  and  former  officers  dwelling  in 
neighbourhood.  That  place  was  too  far  from  their  jealous  eye  and  from  a  ready  close  lodgings  in 
Dublin  Castle.  The  s4  Newtown  was  too  near  Scotland,*7  w*  (about  this  time)  was  uneasy  to  those 
prevalent  usurpers,  by  reason  of  Glencairn's,'8  S'  Arthur  Forbcses*9  and  sd  S'  Geo.  Monro's,30  &c. 
parties,  which  stood  up  for  the  King  a  great  while  in  the  unpacefied  lands. 


*  Than  elseivhere. — The  "governors  at  Dublin"  in 
1653  were  lieutenant-general  Charles  Fleetwood,  lieute- 
nant-general Edmund  Ludlow,  Mile1*  Corbet,  John  Jones, 
and  John  Weaver,  csqrs.,  commissioners  of  government 
under  the  parliament. — Liber  IPibernut,  vol.  i.,  part  ii., 
p.  7.  Fleetwood  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
besides  being  thus  associated  with  the  others  in  the  civil 
government.  These  commissioners  declared  by  proclama- 
tion that  the  rebellion  had  now  been  finally  quelled  and 
the  war  in  Ireland  concluded,  thus  announcing  the  cessa- 
tion of  martial  law  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
commissioners  forthwith  commenced  to  raise  money  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  pensions  to  all  who  had  been 
wounded  or  disabled  in  the  public  service,  and  also  to 
provide  for  the  widows  and  children  of  such  as  had  fallen 
in  battle.  The  forfeited  lands  were  assigned  exclusively 
to  satisfy  the  full  arrears  of  those  soldiers  who  had  served 
from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  arrival,  in  August,  1649. 
To  those  who  had  borne  arms  prior  to  that  period,  no 
more  was  assigned  than  a  small  portion  of  lands  in  Wick- 
loiv  and  the  adjacent  counties,  which  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  arrears  due  to  them. 
This  deficiency  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  authorities  of  1653  in  distinguishing 
between  those  of  that  number  of  soldiers  who  were  then 
friendly  to  the  parliament  and  those  who  were  not. — Liber 
Hiberniit,  vol.  L,  part  i.,  p.  71. 

*>  Too  near  Scotland. — This  remark  is  the  expression  of 
a  literal  fact ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  Knglish 
government  and  parliament  were  always  expecting  hostile 
purposes  on  the  part  of  the  Ulster  Scots. — Sec  the  extract 
from  Parliamentary  Delates  in  1656,  quoted  from  Hurton's 
Diary,  at  page  65,  supra. 

=*  Glencairn. — This  was  William  Cunningham,  ninth 
earl  of  Glencairn,  who  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  of  the 
forces  raised  in  1644,  throughout  the  counties  of  Ayr  and 
Renfrew,  to  place  these  districts  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  royalist  forces  with  great 
ability  in  the  Highlatid  campaign  of  1653-4.  Of  this 
campaign,  or  rather  expedition,  a  minute  and  interesting 
account  has  l>ccn  preserved  by  John  (iraham  of  Deuchrie, 
who  was  one  of  Glencairn's  most  active  and  gallant  officers. 
The  reader  may  see  his  narrative  quoted  entire  in  Pater- 
son's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i  ,  pp.  129, 
132.  In  1661,  Glencairn  was  appointed  principal  sheriff 
of  Ayrshire,  and  bailie  of  Kyle-Stewart  for  life.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1664,  he  held  the  appointment  of 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland. 

*»  Sr  Arthur  Forbescs.-  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  was  grand- 
son of  William  Forties  of  Corse,  in  Lochiel  and  Cush- 
nie,  Aberdeenshire.  The  lands  of  Corse  originally 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Forbes  family  in  the 


year  1476,  when  James  III.  granted  them  to  his  armour- 
bearer,  Patrick  Forbes  third  son  of  James,  second 
lord  Forbes,  who,  in  1482,  obtained  a  charter,  under  the 
great  seal,  of  the  barony  of  O'Neill,  comprising  the  lands 
of  Coul,  Kincragy,  and  lc  Corss.  Patrick  Forbes  was 
succeeded  in  this  property  by  his  son  David  ;  David  by  his 
son  Patrick;  and  Patrick  by  his  son  William,  who  was 
grandfather  of  the  officer  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
father  of  sir  Arthur  Forties  came  to  Ireland,  and  settled 
in  the  county  of  Ijongford,  about  the  year  J622.  Soon 
after  his  coming  he  was  able  to  enrich  himself  by  the  dis- 
cover)' of  several  fishings  in  Ulster,  which  were  supposed 
rightfully  to  belong  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  and  which 
were  afterwards  granted  to  Forbes,  together  with  the  sum 
of  £300,  as  a  reward  for  his  l>ccoming  informer  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  lis  son  zealously  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland, 
in  conjunction  with  Glencairn,  sir  George  Monro,  and  gene- 
ral Middlcton,  On  the  failure  of  their  efforts  in  1654,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  permitted  by  the  parliament 
to  hold  his  estates  in  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Lei- 
trim,  in  consideration  that  he  had  never  opposed  the  par- 
liamentary authority  in  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards  an 
active  agent  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  In  16S4  he 
was  created  carl  of  Granard,  and  died  in  1695,  leaving  a 
family  by  his  wife,  Catharine,  a  daughter  of  sir  Robert 
Ncwcomcn  of  Mosstown,  in  the  county  of  I.ongford. 
This  lady  had  been  previously  married  to  sir  Alexander 
Stewart,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar. — Neat 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Aberdetnshire,  pp.  1109- 
1 1 1 7 ;  Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  193-5. 

f  Sir  Geo.  Monro. — Sir  George  was  of  the  family  of 
Fowlis,  and  was  nephew  or  son-in-law  (probably  both) 
to  general  Robert  Monro.  He  was  always  a  steady 
royalist,  and  served  with  distinction,  although  generally 
without  success,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ulster.  The  author 
of  Tht  Montgomery  Manuscripts  states,  p.  191,  supra,  that 
Monro  was  blamed  for  mismanagement  at  the  battle  of 
Lisnastrain.  Graham  of  Deuchrie,  has  left  the  following 
account  of  a  quarrel  ljetweeu  sir  George  Monro  and  lord 
Glencairn,  at  a  place  called  Locheamc,  where  there  was  a 
gathering  of  Highland  royalists,  in  August,  1653.  At  a 
meeting  in  Glencairn's  Quarters,  the  latter,  addressing  gene- 
ral lord  Middlcton,  said-  -"  My  lord  general,  you  sec  what 
n  gallant  army  these  worthy  gentlemen  present  {viz.,  Mac- 
donnell  of  Glengarry,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  Graham  of 
Deuchrie,  MacGregor  of  Invereg,  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
and  Macnachtane  of  Macnachtane)  and  I  have  gathered 
together,  at  a  time  when  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
any  member  durst  meet  ;  these  men  have  come  out  to 
serve  his  majesty  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  them ;  1  hope,  therefore,  you  will  give  them 
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When  his  Lop  had  stayed  at  Dublin  awhile  under  their  malevolent  aspects  (especially  Forbitt's 
evil  eye)3'  who  told  his  lov  he  hoped  to  sec  his  head  oft",  allowance  was  given  to  his  Lop  (for  re- 
covering his  health,  much  impaired  at  Dublin),  that  he  might  retire  to  the  L4  of  Howth's  (on  his 
warranty  of  his  being  forth-coming  when  called  for).  This  was  his  Lop''  next  best  retreat,  he  had  a 
full  freedom  and  the  delightful  and  endearing  company  of  (always)  his  most  beloved  Lady  and 
sweet  children,  and  of  the  ladys  of  the  house,  they  being  his  kindred  by  blood  ;3J  tho'  by  this  re- 


all  the  encouragement  to  do  their  duty  that  lie*  in  your 
power."  On  this  up  started  sir  Geo.  Monro  from  his 
seat,  and  said  to  lord  Glcneairn— "  By  G— ,  mv  lord,  the 
men  you  speak  of  are  nothing  hut  a  numl>cr  of  thieves  and 
robbers ;  and,  ere  long,  I  will  bring  another  sort  of  men 
to  the  field."  On  which,  Glengarry  started  up,  thinking 
himself  most  concerned  ;  but  lord  Glencairn  desired  him 
to  forbear,  saving—"  Glengarrie,  I  am  more  concerned  in 
this  affront  than  you  are."  Then,  addressing  himself  to 
Monro,  said—"  You,  sir,  are  a  l>a>e  liar ;  for  they  are 
neither  thieves  nor  robbers,  but  gallant  gentlemen,  and 
good  soldiers."  This  affair  ended  in  a  ducFt>ctwecn  Glen- 
caini  and  Monro,  in  which  the  latter  was  vanquished,  but 
not  slain.  Patcrson's  Parishes  and  Familirs  of  Ayrshire, 
vol.  L,  pp.  130,  131.  The  reader  may  see  notices  of  this 
sir  George  Monro  in  Mackay's  House  and  Clan  of  Maekay, 
pp.  296,  32s,  368,  385,  392,  460. 

**  Forbitt  s  nil  eye.  —  Korbitt  is  a  misprint  for  Corbitt 
or  Corbett.  This  was  Miles  Corbett,  who  was  sent  to 
Dublin  by  Cromwell,  in  1653,  as  a  commissioner  for  the 
regulation  of  forfeited  estates,  in  which  office  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  sir  John  Temple,  grandfather  of  the  first  vis- 
count Palmerston.  Their  duty  as  commissioners  was  to 
consider  how  the  titles  to  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  ami 
likewise  thedelinquenciesof  their  owners,  according  to  thrir 
respective  claims  or  qualifications,  might  be  most  speedily 
and  exactly  adjudicntod.  w  ithout  prejudice  to  the  public 
interest,  or  injustice  to  individuals.  Corbett  was  afterw  ards 
appointed  chief  baron,  when  the  Rump  parliament  re- 
sumed its  sittings  after  the  death  of  Cromwell.  He 
assisted  also  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
government  during  the  interval  between  Henry  Crom- 
well's resignation  of  the  lord  lieutenancy  and  the  arrival 
of  the  three  regularly  appointed  commissioners.  Jones, 
Basill,  and  Goodwin.  On  the  Restoration  in  tC6o.  Cor- 
bctt,  colonel  Jones,  and  general  Ludlow  were  impeached 
together  for  treasonable  practices  in  Ireland,  but  Corbctt 
made  his  escape,  for  a  time,  to  the  continent.  When 
the  royalists,  however,  got  thoroughly  settled  in  their 
seats  of  authority,  he  was  treacherously  seized,  in  1662, 
by  a  former  associate,  and  brought  to  England.  On  the 
1 2th  of  March,  in  that  year,  Samuel  Pepys  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  Diary: — "This  morning,  we  had  news 
from  Mr.  Coventry  that  Sir  G.  Downing,  like  a  perfidious 
rogue,  though  the  action  is  good,  and  of  service  to  the 
King,  yet  he  cannot  with  a  good  conscience  do  it,  hath 
taken  Okey,  Corbet,  and  Barkcstead  at  Delfe,  in  Holland, 
and  sent  them  home  in  the  Bhtekamore.  Sir  \V.  Pen, 
talking  to  me  this  afternoon  of  what  a  strange  thing  it  is 
for  Downing  to  do  this,  told  me  of  a  speech  he  (Down- 
ing) had  made  to  the  Lords  States  of  Holland,  telling 
them  to  their  faces  that  he  observed  that  he  was  not  re- 
ceived  with  the  respect  and  observance  now  that  he  was 
when  he  came  from  the  traitor  and  rebcll,  Cromwell ;— by 


whom,  I  am  sure,  he  got  all  that  he  hath  in  the  world, 
and  they  know  it,  too."  This  Downing  had  been  for- 
merly a  chaplain  to  Okey,  whom  he  afterwards  be- 
trayed. Through  his  employer's  interest  he  was  sent  by 
Cromwell  to  Holland  as  a  resident  agent  there.  At  the 
Restoration  he  became  a  violent  royalist,  was  knighted, 
elected  M.P.  for  Morpeth,  appointed  secretary  to  the 
treasury  and  commissioner  of  the  customs,  created  baronet 
of  Last  Heatley  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  again  sent  to 
Holland  as  an  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1662,  Pepys  made  the  following 
entry :— "This  morning  I  went  to  Aldgate,  and  at  the 
corner  shop,  a  drapers,  I  stood  and  saw  Barkcstead, 
Okey,  and  Corbet  drawne  towards  the  gallows  at  Tiburne; 
and  there  they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  They  all  looked 
very  cheerful;  but  I  hear  they  all  died  defending  what 
they  did  to  the  King  to  lie  just,  which  is  very  strange. — 
Diary,  edited  by  lord  Braybrookc,  vol.  i.  pp.  264,  2"2. 
Corbitt  s  memory  is  stained  by  certain  arbitrary  and  cruel 
acts  done  by  him  in  Ireland.  Among  these,  was  his  tak- 
ing forcible  "possession  of  Malahidc  castle,  six  miles 
northward  from  Dublin,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  ancient 
Lnglish  family  of  the  Talbot-,  from  lx-fore  the  days  of  King 

John.  The  chief  baron's  house  and  family,  it  appear*, 
ad  been  visited  by  the  plague  in  the  summer  of  1653; 
wherefore,  he  got  an  order  for  Malahide  castle,  then  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  John  Talbot,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahidc,  who  was  ordered  instantly  to  trans- 
plant to  Connaught,  and  the  chief  baron,  at  Christmas 
took  up  his  residence  at  Malahide  castle"- -Journal  of  the 
Kilkenny  ami  South- Fail  of  Ireland  A  re/ttr<HQgieal  Sextety, 
new  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  172.  Corbett's  treatment  of  the 
Biignalls  of  Dunlcckncy  was  .still  more  shocking.  As 
one  of  the  government,  he  authorised  the  detention  of 
colonel  B.ignnll,  although  a  hostage,  and  aAerwards  sanc- 
tioned his  execution,  which  was  superintended  by  Axtell, 
at  Kilkenny,  and  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  wife 
soon  afterwards.  A  John  Corbett,  nephew  (or  as  some 
supposed  the  son)  of  Si  iles  Corbett,  was  put  into  possession 
of  Bagnall's  lands  of  Dunleckney,  and  soon  afterwards 
married  a  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
their  heartless  policy!— AW,  pp.  71,  73. 

JJ  A'indntl  by  blood.— This  relationship  arose  from  the 
marriage  of  his  grand-uncle,  bishop  George  Montgomery's 
only  child  Jane,  with  Nicholas  St.  l-awrcncc,  twenty-third 
lord  of  Howth.  The  family  at  Howth  castle  at  that  period 
consisted  of  old  lady  Howth  (Jane  Montgomery),  together 
with  her  son  William,  twenty-fourth  baron  Howth,  and 
her  two  unmarried  daughters,  Kluabcth  and  Margaret. 
Her  eldest  daughter.  Suvinna,  married  Michael  St. 
Lawrence,  eso,.,  and  her  third  daughter,  Frances,  had 
become  the  third  w  ife  of  sir  James  Montgomery  of  Rose- 
mount.  She  died  in  164S.— I.odge'5  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
edited  by  Archdall,  voL  iii., p.  20 1. 
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move  he  must  make  his  purse  lighter,  w"  was  troublesome  for  weight,  since  S'  Luis  Dives"  saw  him, 
it  being  exhausted  by  the  publick  service,  by  his  removals,  banishm",  and  many  confinements,  as 
shall  be  further  s*  hereafter. 

I  do  believe  the  usurpers  had  it  for  a  necessary  maxim  to  impoverise  the  Royal  Party,  pinching 
them  by  considerable  crooked  serpentine  ways  last  spoken  of,  and  by  their  composition  money 
and  untolerablc  taxes  on  their  lands  (whereof  their  rents  must  answer  near  to  the  half,  having  no 
consideration  of  creditors;  but  that  they  might  take  the  other  half  moiety,  and  so  starve  the  family, 
and  also  by  tying  them  to  all  attendancies  as  afores4.  This  hardship  (used  to  such  as  his  Lop)  must, 
oblige  them  to  borrow  money,  w*  cou'd  not  be  had  but  on  land  and  personal  collateral  security, 
and  if  any  of  Oliver's  men  (who  had  the  baggs)  lent.  What  the  other  party  needed,  those  huksters 
(who,  from  robbers,  were  now  become  usurpers)  for  sure  w"  put  them  to  expensive  suits  at  law,  as 
I  found  in  my  own  case ;  for  Colo.  BarrowstonM  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  sued  myself  and  both 
my  bail  kinsmen  severally;  or  else  if  any  of  those  pinched  Cavaliers  (so  K.  Ch.  the  first's  party 
were  called,  as  the  parliament's  were  nicknamed  Roundheads)}*  had  money  to  spare,  they  wanted 


b  Sir  Luis  Drzvs. — See  p.  I  Si,  supra. 

14  Colo.  Barroioston.  — Barrowston  is  a  misprint  for 
Barrxm/s  son.  Colonel  Robert  Barrow  succeeded  colonel 
Venablcs  in  command  of  the  forces  in  northern  Ulster. 
In  1652,  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  let  the 
lands  and  hou*e  of  Rosetnount,  the  author's  property, 
as  a  forfeited  estate  to  this  colonel  Barrow,  whose  son 
afterwards  acted  in  the  manner  complained  of  in  the  text. 
Colonel  Barrow  was  quite  a  decided  religionist,  professing 
anabaptist  principles  in  opposition  to  the  independents  ana 
prcsbytcrians.  He  signed  the  order  in  1 651,  fur  \'..c  re- 
moval of  such  presbvterian  ministers  as  could  not  submit 
10  the  government  of'  the  commonwealth.  This  order  was 
soon  afterwards  relaxed;  but  Adair  states  that  in  1654, 
while  Barrow  resided  in  Down  (no  doubt  at  Roseinount), 
he  was  excited  against  the  prcsbytcrians  by  "the  old 
episcopal  party,  who,  now  when  the  power  was  out  of 
their  own  hands,  to  afflict  the  Presbyter)-,  did  insinuate  on 
those  who  had  power,  xs  they  did  now  with  the  sectaries, 
to  incense  them  against  the  liberty  the  ministers  had,  and 
against  their  discipline  and  public  solemnities  at  com- 
munions. Sec  ;  ticsides,  suggesting  that  these  their  meetings 
were  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  that  they  had  therein 
consultations  for  strengthening  their  own  faction.  This 
so  wrought  with  an  Anabaptist  governor,  Colonel  Barrow, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  that  he  became  highly  incensed, 
and  jealous  of  these  meetings  and  rcolic!  l<>  u  t-  hi« 
endeavours  to  obtain  an  order  for  suppressing  them." 
Adair,  however,  goes  on  to  state  that  an  acquaintance 
of  Barrow  having  l^een  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
communion  held  by  the  prcsbytcrians  of  I'ortaferry,  re- 
jwrted  so  favourably  of  them  and  their  religious  services, 
that  "Colonel  Barrow,  being  a  man  pretending  to  much 
piety,  and  though  of  Anabaptist  principles,  yet  not  of  a 
malicious  disposition,  from  this  time  had  more  respect  to 
tt:  •  minister  ,  and  used  not  his  interest  to  suppress  their 
liberty  in  the  w.\.ri\"—True  Narrative,  pp.  1S0,  207, 
208. 

B  Cavaliers — Roundheads. — These  terms  were  invariably 
employed  by  the  two  parties  towards  each  other  in  reproach 
and  contempt.    The  royalists  were  regarded  by  their  op- 


ponents as  a  crew  of  atheists,  papists,  and  voluptuaries ; 
whilst  the  roundheads  were  believed  by  the  cavaliers  to  be 
simply  a  parcel  of  knaves,  hypocrites,  and  traitors.  The 
latter  were  called  roundheads  because  they  cropped  their  hair 
short,  "  dividing  it,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Lift  of  Colonel 
HuUhinton,  p.  100,  "into  so  many  little  peaks,  as  was 
something  ridiculous  to  behold."  "The  godly  of  those 
days,"  he  continues,  "  when  the  colonel  embraced  their 
party  would  not  allow  hiin  to  be  religious,  because  his 
hair  was  not  in  their  ait,  nor  his  words  in  their  phrase. " — 
J.ingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.,  p.  3,  note. 
William  Lilly,  in  his  Monarchy  or  Aro  Monarchy  in  ling- 
/ami,  pari  ii.,  edition  of  165 1,  describes  the  roundheads 
thus:— "Most  of  them  were  either  such  as  had  public 
spirits,  or  lived  a  more  religious  life  than  the  vulgar,  and 
were  usually  called  Puritans,  and  had  suffered  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops.  In  the  general  they  were  very 
honest  men  and  well-meaning :  some  particular  fools,  or 
others,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  got  in  amongst  them 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more  sober.  They  were 
modest  in  their  apparel,  but  not  in  their  language;  they 
hail  the  hair  of  their  heads  very  few  of  them  longer  than 
their  ears,  whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who  usually 
with  their  cries  attended  at  Westminster,  were  by  a 
nickname  called  Roundheads."  The  contemptuous  names 
of  cavalier  and  roundhead  were  first  publicly  used  by  the 
two  parties  towards  each  other  during  the  tumults  and 
riots  of  the  23rd  and  24th  of  December,  1641.  "  That 
the  word  Cavalier,  not  necessarily  a  term  of  reproach, 
was  unquestionably  used  in  that  sense  on  the  occasion  of 
these  tumults  (probably  to  connect  its  French  origin  with 
the  un-English  character  of  the  dclendcrs  of  the  t^uecn 
and  her  French  papist  adherents  to  whom  it  was  chiefly 
applied),  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  is  bandied  about  in 
declarations  alternately  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  year  by 
the  parliament  and  the  king ;  the  tatter  speaking  of  it  more 
than  once  as  a  word  much  in  disfavour.  And,  after  the 
standard  on  eithir  side  wxs  unfurled — nay,  when  the  baulc 
of  F.dgehill  had  been  fought — Charles  elaborately  accuses 
his  antagonists,  'pretenders  to  peace  and  charity,'  he  calls 
them ;  charging  them  also  with  a  'hateful  attempt  to  render 
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not  good  will  to  lend  it  to  their  distressed  comrades  and  fellow-sufferers  for  loyalty:  then  the  dis- 
bursing that  or  any  other  ways  did  weaken  them  all;  but  these  intruding  rulers  delighted  most  to 
see  the  King's  friends  worry  one  another  at  law,  and  perhaps  they  put  our  3d  Vise*,  to  the  greater 
hardships  that  his  necessity  might  force  him  to  sue  his  brother  Moore  aforsd.  j'6  for  they  encouraged 
privately  animositys  among  the  loyalists,  and  publicly  let  loose  upon  them  all  their  creditors  like 
fierce  mastives,  whom  the  wars  had  for  some  years  chained  up.**    Our  Vise',  had  no  reason  obliging 


all  persons  of  honour,  courage,  and  reputation,  odious  to 
the  common  people,  under  the  style  of  Cavalier*,  insomuch 
as  the  highways  and  villages  have  not  been  safe  for  gentle- 
men to  pass  through  without  violence  or  affront.'  Even  in 
the  very  earliest  popular  songs  on  the  king's  side,  the  word 
has  not  the  place  it  afterwards  assumed,  and  one  meets 
with  royalist  poets  of  a  comparatively  sober  vein — 

"  Who  neither  love  for  fashion  nor  for  fear. 
As  far  from  Roundhead  a*  from  Cavalier. * 

D'Ewes's  earliest  uses  of  the  word  in  his  MS.  Journal  I 
find  under  dates  of  Monday,  10th  January;  and  Friday, 
March  4th,  1641-2;  and  Friday,  3rd  June,  1642.  In  the 
first  he  is  speaking  of  parties  who  had  liccn  seen  suspici- 
ously entering  the  tower;  in  the  second,  of  the  Cavaliers 
at  Whitehall,  who  wounded  the  citizens ;  and  in  the  last, 
of  the  king's  party  in  Yorkshire.  Of  the  wont  Roundhead, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  mixed  fear  and  hatred  it  re- 
presented and  provoked,  decidedly  the  most  characteristic 
example  is  furnished  by  the  ever  quaint  and  entertaining 
bishop  Hackctt,  who  (  Sennia  Reserata,  ii.,  207, J  tells  a 
story  of  a  certain  honest  and  worthy  vicar  of  Hampshire 
who  always  (in  such  manner  as  to  evade  the  notice  of  one 
section  of  his  hearers  while  he  secretly  pleased  the  other) 
changed  one  word  in  the  last  verse  of  the  Te  Dsum: — O 
Lord  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me  never  be  a  Roundhead. " 
— Forster,  Arrest  0/ the  F.ie  Members  by  Charles  the  First, 
pp.  62,  63,  note.  Baxter,  Narrative,  p.  34,  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  Roundhead  thus  : — "  The 
original  of  which  name  is  not  certainly  known.  Some 
say  it  was  because  the  Puritans  then  commonly  wore 
short  hair,  and  the  king's  party  long  hair.  Some 
say  it  was  because  the  Queen  at  Strafford's  trial  asked 
who  that  round-headed  man  was,  meaning  Pym,  be- 
cause he  spake  so  strongly."  Kushworth,  iii.,  1247, 
referring  to  a  violent  expression  of  one  captain  David 
Hide,  viz.,  that  "  he"1  cut  the  throats  of  tho>c  round-headed 
dogs  that  bawled  against  bishops,"  observes  that  it,  "as 
far  as  I  could  ever  learn,  was  the  first  miniting  of  that 
term  or  compellation  of  Roundheads  which  afterwards 
grew  so  general."  Hy  the  word  "miniting"  in  this  sen- 
tence, Forster  thinks  that  Kushworth  meant  minting  or 
coinage.  Hide  used  the  term  on  the  27th  I>ecember,  but 
it  had  been  freely  used  in  the  riots  of  the  23rd  and  the 
24th  of  the  same  month.  See  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members, 
p.  62,  and  page  185,  note.  For  notices  of  the  cavaliers 
and  roundheads,  see  also  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  101 — 4. 

*  Brother  Moore  afores*.—  Viscount  Montgomery  at 
this  period  had  been  reduced  to  great  distress,  indeed  to 
absolute  want,  by  the  delays  of  officials  in  making  arrange- 
ments about  his  composition.  In  April,  1656,  he  was 
allowed  £4  per  week  by  the  council,  to  relieve  his  necessi- 
ties in  prison.  On  October  18,  same  year,  he  obtained 
^100,  to  be  repaid  when  he  could  compound,  and  on 


31st  January,  he  was  allowed  £20  on  same  terms. — 
Conned  Book  in  Birmingham  Tomer,  Dublin.  Henry 
Moore,  brother  of  lady  Montgomery,  had  given  bonds 
of  the  staple,  as  security  for  her  marriage  dowry,  but 
was  unable,  from  the  pressure  of  weightier  debts,  to 
meet  viscount  Montgomery's  claim.  Viscount  Moore  was 
but  a  life-renter  in  his  estate,  and  to  add  to  his  embarrass- 
ments, the  parliament  sequestered  his  property.  On  his 
petition,  in  April,  1653,  "he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  one 
full  third  part  thereof,  and  to  receive  the  issues  and  profits 
till  further  order,  paying  contribution,  and  other  country 
charges;  also  upon  his  further  setting  forth,  that  his  estate 
was  extended  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  to  Walter 
Burrowcs  and  others,  and  liable  to  several  other  burthens, 
whereby  he  was  reduced,  and  like  to  continue  in  a  very  sad 
and  distressed  condition,  without  any  manner  of  relief  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family ;  the  government,  IO 
Octol>cr,  1653,  ordered,  that  Ml  house  of  Mellcfont,  the 
park  with  the  deer  therein,  and  300  acres  of  land,  in  such 
places  next  adjoining,  and  lying  close  together,  as  he 
should  chusc,  should  be  exempted  from  the  power  of  such 
extents,  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family.  And 
further,  upon  his  petition  touching  a  composition  for  his 
estate,  an  order  of  reference  was  directed,  10  January, 
1654,  to  the  commissioners  general  of  the  revenue,  requir- 
ing them  to  consider  thereof;  who  returned  that  the  total 
of  his  yearly  estate  did  amount  to  /40S7  15s  and  that  the 
yearly  quit-rents  payable  thereout  were  £01 1  3s  6d  that 
he  might  he  admitted  to  compound  for  the  remainder, 
being  ,£3476  I  Is  fid,  at  two  years'  purchase,  amounting  to 
j£6°*53  3s.  And  his  lordship  returning  his  personal  estate 
to  be  worth  ^200  only,  he  was  to  pay  £20  for  that  by  wajr 
of  fine,  for  which  he  had  an  order  of  composition,  5 
February,  to  pay  the  same  as  follows,  viz.  j^aooo  I 
August,  1655,  ^2000  1  February,  1655,^2000  t  August, 
1656,  and  2973  3s  at  or  before  the  end  of  two  years  from 
1  February,  1654." — Ixxlgc,  Peerage  0/  Ireland,  edited  by 
Archdall,  vol.  ii,  pp.  106,  107.  Sec  also  Dublin  Fenny 
"Journal,  vol.  i. ,  p.  251. 

w  Chained  up. — This  conduct  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials  was  very  different  from  that  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  would  have  wished  under  the  circumstances. 
In  1650,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  "Colloncl 
Hueson,  governor  of  Dublyn,"  on  behalf  of  this  viscount 
Moore: — 

"  Sir,— The  Lord  Vitcount  Moore  having  had  panes  and  protec- 
tion from  me  to  repairr  to  Meilifont,  in  the  countte  of  Lotithe,  and 
there  to  reside  during  the  spare  nf  mi  nmneths  neat  ensuing;  I  de- 
sire yon  th:it  the  said  Lord  Moore  during  his  stay  at  MelUfont,  and 
if  he  shall,  during  the  mid  time,  Have  octagon  to  repairr  to  Dublyn. 
to  the  C<>nmiiv*iuii"  there,  that  he  may  be  fairly  and  civilly  treated 
and  iliat  uu  incivility  or  abuse  be  onVrrd  unto  him,  by  any  of  the 
nouldicry,  either  by  reMrayning  .>f  his  liliertie  or  otherwise,  it 
being  a  thing  w*b  I  altogether  di»|mrove  and  dislike,  that  the 
souldier*  should  intermeddle  in  civil  affaire*  farther  than  they  axe 
lawfully  called  upon.    Your  care  herein  wUl  oblei«e  the  said  Lord 
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him  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  Government  any  way,  much  less  troubling  his  brother  Moore  for 
his  Lady's  portion  money  to  make  their  common  enemies  sport,  and  he  was  so  far  from  suing  for 
it  that  he  borrowed  from  Dr.  ColvillJ8  ^1000,  to  pay  his  own  composition;  and  that  portion  money 


in  relation  to  hi* 
Yr.  loving  iTricnd, 


and  will  be  well 

"O. 


"M«r«.  .650." 

The  tone  of  this  letter  evidently  implies  that  there  must 
have  existed  unnecessary  harshness,  such  as  the  author 
describes  in  the  text,  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at 
Dublin.  The  foregoing  letter  was  published  in  the  An- 
thotogia  Hibemka,  1793,  vol.  L,  p.  170,  being  sent  by 
Joseph  C.  Walker,  esq. ,  to  whom  the  original  belonged. 
The  MS.  had  been  previously  in  the  possession  of  Dean 
Swift,  and  was  endorsed  by  his  own  hand  thus  : — "  Let- 
ter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  g.  me  by  Mr.  J.  Grattan,  Nov. 
14,  «736. " 

3*  From  Dr.  Colvill. — For  this  clergyman's  appoint- 
ments,  see  p.  140,  supra.  Dr.  Colville'*  great  wealth  ren- 
dered him  a  person  of  much  importance.  He  was  able  to 
lend  money  to  hapless  royalists,  to  give  sound  advice  to 
parliamentary  commissioners,  and  even  to  defy  certain 
violent  attempts  at  domination  on  the  part  of  the  presby- 
tery. Adair's  account  of  him,  True  Narrative,  pp.  130, 
131,  is  amusing : — "  The  Presbytery  at  this  time  (1646), 
and  awhile  before,  did  use  great  diligence  to  convince  Dr. 
Col vi lie  of  divers  unsuitable  carriages,  both  in  private  dis- 
course with  some  of  their  number,  and  by  summoning  him 
before  the  presbytery,  and  had  witnesses  to  prove  the  alle- 
gations against  him.  But  he  never  appeared,  except  one 
time,  before  the  commissioners  at  Belfast,  when  he 
would  not  direct  his  speech  to  the  Moderator,  but  to 
the  commissioners.  He  had  also  beforehand  applied 
to  the  commissioners,  vindicating  himself,  and  insinuat- 
ing on  them.  Upon  this,  they  desired  the  Presbytery  to 
deal  with  him  as  favourably  as  they  could,  in  regard 
they  had  use  for  the  Doctor  in  reference  to  their  affairs  in 
the  country,  he  being  a  man  knowing  that  way.  The 
Presbytery  had  gone  so  far  before  the  commissioners  came 
over  that  he  was  publickly  prayed  for,  in  order  to  excom- 
munication. Yet,  thereafter,  they  found  it  not  convenient 
to  proceed  further."  Dr.  Colville  was  reported  to  have 
been  a  sorcerer,  and  to  have  sold  himself  to  the  devil— a 
report  which  was  protably  invented  to  account  tor  his  great 
wealth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  among  his  "  divers  un- 
suitable carriages"  t  his  charge  of  sorcery  would  have  haddue 
prominence  before  the  presbytery.  The  members  of  that 
body  believed  in  witchcraft  as  firmly  as  in  their  own  exist- 
ence, and  it  would  have  l>een  a  hazardous  matter,  therefore, 
for  Colvillcto  have  submitted  himself  to  their  jurisdiction. 
For  a  famous  case  of  witchcraft,  in  which  the  rev.  James 
Shaw  of  Cammoney,  and  his  wife,  were  the  victims,  see 
MS.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  Antrim,  from  July,  1671, 
to  December,  1691 ;  Adair's  True  dVarratwe,  p.  299; 
Reid's  History  t>f  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  it,  p.  303, 
The  rev.  Robert  Law,  in  his  Memorials ;  or.  Me- 
<tbU  things,  &x. ,  from  1638  1 684,  p.  2 1 9,  tells  ft 
curious  and  arousing  story  of  a  woman  who  had  lived  as  a 
servant  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Colville,  and  who,  on  her  re- 
moval afterwards  to  Scotland,  was  charged  with  the  crime 
of  sorcery,  which  she  admitted,  acknowledging  that  she 
had  learned  the  art  whilst  in  his  service,  it  being  practised 


by  the  rev.  doctor  himself !  This  unfortunate  witch,  on 
going  to  Scotland,  was  employed  as  a  servant  in  the  family 
of  major-general  Robert  Montgomery,  fifth  son  of  the  sixth 
earl  of  Eglinton,  who  married  the  daughter  of  James 
Livingstone,  first  viscount  Kilsythe,  and  resided  at  Irvine. 
From  this  point  of  the  narrative  we  permit  the  rev.  Robert 
Law  to  continue  it  in  his  own  words,  as  follows : — "There 
being  some  things  of  silver  work  stollen  in  that  house  from 
his  lady,  there  is  a  servant  woman  of  their  own  they  blame 
for  them;  the  lass,  being  innocent,  takes  it  ill,  and  tells  them 
if  she  should  raise  the  devil  she  would  know  who  took  the 
things  that  were  missed,  which  they  let  pass  lightly  as  a 
rash  word ;  but  she,  being  resolute,  was  as  good  as  her 
word  ;  and  on  a  day  goes  down  to  a  laich  cellar,  takes  the 
Bible  with  her,  and  draws  a  circle  about  her,  and  turns  a 
riddle  on  end  twice  from  south  to  north,  or  from  the  right 
to  the  left  hand,  having  in  her  hand  nine  feathers  which 
she  pulled  out  of  the  tail  of  a  black  cock .;  and  having  read 
the  51st  (?)  forward,  she  read  backwards  chapter  ix.  verse 
19  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelations,  he  appears  in  seaman's 
cloathing,  with  a  blew  cap,  and  asks  what  she  would ;  she 
puts  one  question  to  him,  and  he  answers  it ;  and  she 
casts  three  of  the  feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to  his 
place  again ;  then  he  disappears  at  this  time.  He  seemed 
to  her  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  to  the  middle  body.  She 
read  again  the  same  verse  backward  the  second  time,  and 
he  appears  the  second  time  rising  out  of  the  ground,  with 
one  leg  above  the  ground  ;  she  asks  a  second  question,  and 
she  casts  other  three  feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to  his 
place;  he  again  disappears.  She  reads  again  the  third 
time  the  same  verse  backward,  and  he  appears  the  third 
time  with  hia  whole  body  above  ground  (the  last  two  times 
in  the  shape  of  a  grim  man  in  black  cloathing,  and  the  last 
time  with  a  long  tail) ;  she  asks  a  third  question  at  him, 
and  casts  the  last  three  feathers  at  him,  charging  him  to 
his  place  ;  and  he  disappears.  The  major-general  and  his 
lady  being  above  stairs,  though  not  knowing  what  was  a 
working,  were  sore  affraid,  and  could  give  no  reason  of  it, 
the  dogs  of  the  city  making  a  hideous  barking  round  about 
This  done,  the  woman,  in  a  gast,  and  pale  as  death,  comes 
and  tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her  things  she  missed, 
and  that  they  were  in  such  a  chest  in  her  house,  belonging 
to  some  of  the  servants,  which,  being  searched,  was  found 
accordingly.  Some  of  the  servants  suspecting  her  to  be 
about  this  work,  tells  the  major  of  it,  and  tells  him  they 
saw  her  go  down  to  the  cellar.  He  lays  her  up  in  prison  ; 
and  she  confesses,  as  is  before  related,  telling  them  that 
she  had  learned  it  in  Dr.  Colvin's  house  in  Ireland,  who 
1  to  practise  this.  This  was  a  high  tempting  of  God. 
;  this  anecdote,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  it  would 
1  that  Satan  is  fond  of  appearing  in  blue."  See  also 
Fraser's  Memorials,  voL  L,  pp.  81,  82.  Dr.  Colville  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  first  settled  as  a  physician  in  the 
little  village  of  Galgorm,  near  Ballymcna.    He  is  repon 


also  to  have  found  his  vast  wealth  in  the  shape  of  a  crock 
or  gold,  whilst  fishing  in  the  Main  water.  Another  tradi- 
tion,  with  more  probability,  affirms  that  his  riches  were 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  Scottish  estate,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  a  wealthy  kinsman,  who  was  compelled  to  leave 
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was  not  called  for  till  long  after  his  Lo""'  death  (by  the  ex'*)  for  payment  of  his  debts,  which  then 
(by  misfortunes)  grew  up  yearly  and  plentifully  like  hemlock  and  thistles  in  the  furrows  of  his  son 
(a  minor)  his  estate. 

This  unactive  manner  of  living  at  Millifont  and  Howth,  and  the  temptation  of  a  bottle  of  wine 
(which  in  the  city  was  often  offered  and  accepted  P"  the  loyalists  to  remove  heaviness  of  heart,  to 
forget  poverty  and  to  remember  misery  no  more)  made  his  Lo»  corpulent  and  unhealthy;  yet  this 
infirmity  of  his  body  was  not  regarded  by  Corbet  and  his  gang,  but  his  Lo*'  was  enjoyned  to  present 
himself  at  their  council  door  twice  a  week,  and  dance  attendance  there  till  word  was  sent  out  that 
he  sh*  come  in  or  might  retire  himself;  which  dancing  (without  musick)  being  troublesome  and 
costly,  and  his  Lady  falling  sickly  ai  Howth,  necessitated  his  Lo"  to  remove  her  with  his  family  to 
dwell  in  Dublin,  where  (her  Lad'"  distemper  encreasing  upon  her)  she  died,  and  was  buried  as  the 
times  w1  allow ;  and  his  Lop  expressed  his  grief  and  her  worth  in  an  excellent  elogy  of  his  own  com- 
posure, which  I  have  still  by  me.-1'* 

After  his  Lop  had  continued  some  small  time  in  Dublin,  and  settled  his  children  in  Orthodox 
schools,*0  or  had  them  sent  to  his  mother,  &c.  After  this  great  misfortune,  whither  Corbett's  malicious 
maggot  bit  him,  or  the  council  for  private  reasons  thought  fit,  (perhaps  some  of  the  former  motives 
urging  it)  his  Lo"  was  sent  prisoner  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  fell  sick  in  body  (his^grief  in  mind  con- 
tributing great  help  to  forw"1  and  encrease  this  disease)  and  there  continued  some  months,  and  in 
long  run  his  Lo;'  petitioned  and  had  leave  to  come  to  Leixlip,  and  to  stay  at  Madam  White's  (his 
Lady's  aunt's  house)  seven  miles  to  Dublin  r"  and  his  I.op  a  little  recovering,  he  was  commanded  to 
Dublin  (where  he  being  now  a  single  person)  was  more  than  formerly  watched  by  spies  on  his  words 
and  actions.  Tims  they  had  placed  him  (without  promotion)  in  slippery  places,  that  he  might  slide 
and  fall  into  the  pitts  they  had  digged  (and  in  the  snares  he  had  laid)  wontly  for  him.  Thus  his 
Ldp  continued  in  Dublin  (as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  perdition)  soliciting  liberty  to  attend  his 
affairs  in  the  country,  and  to  provide  payment  of  his  composition  money.  At  last,  upon  bail  he 
was  suffered  to  go  home,  and  so  he  did/*1  and  by  the  way  (as  always  his  custom  coming  and  going 

Scotland,  and  had  ended  his  days  under  the  doctor's  roof.  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin,  contain  a  few  entries  refer- 

See  Dublin  Penuy  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412.  ring  to  viscount  Montgomery's  freouent  imprisonments. 

»  Which  I  have  Hi//  by  me. — The  third  viscount's  first  On  the  2IM   May,   1655,  there  is  the  following:— 

wife,  Mary  Moore,  died  in  1655,  seven  years  after  their  "  Touching  the  petition  of  Hugh  lord  Montgomery  with 

marriage.    She  was  I  torn  in  1631,  so  lhat  at  the  time  of  his  family,  he  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  county  of  Down 

her  death  she  was  only  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  lier  :tge.  where  his  estates  are,  there  to  rc-idc,  acting  nothing  to 

She  left  one  daughter,  Jean,  who  died  al  Chester,  un-  the  disturb:uice  of  the  publick  ]>eace  or  present  govern  - 

married,  in  1673,  and  four  sons.  Charles,  Hugh,  Henry,  nn.nl  under  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector."    JJy  a 

and  John,  the  first  and  last  named  dying  when  they  were  memorandum  of  15th  February,  1656,  it  appears  lhat 

children.  viscount  Montgomery  wis  imprisoned  at  Kilkenny;  then 

«'  Ort/u\hx  ;4iWj.- Bv  "orthodox  school,"  the  author  allowed  to  go  to  Naas  for  his  health  ;  then  to  come  to 

evidently  means  places  of  education  considered  free  from  Dublin,  Ixring  ordered  to  stay  at  Leixlip,  and  not  to  re- 

the  t .t nit  <>(  presbyterian,  puritan,  or  anabaptist  doctrines,  move  two  miles  from  it.    In  the  saint  year  he  was  iinprt- 

all  which  were  more  or  less  prevalent  at  that  period  in  s.oncd  in  Uuhlin,  but  released  cm  account  of  his  health, 

Dv.'  lin.  he  cng.i^ing  not  to  leave  Dublin,  or  to  act  in  .my  way 

*'  Sti-m  miles  //w-7  DHi-lin,—  This  aunt  of  h.ly  Mont-  prejudicially  to  the  government.    All  this  poverty  and  im- 

gomery  was  Ursula  Moore,  her  father's  eldest  sister,  who  pti-onment  he  had  to  endure  after  his  return  from  exile  in 

was  married  to  sir  Nicholas  White  of  Ixixlip.  in  the  Holland.   The  foregoing  curious  corroborations  of  the  text 

county  of  Kaldare.— Lodge,  Peerage  of  IrtUxnd,  edited  by  frofn  (he  Council  Books  were  kindly  supplied  by  William 

Archdall,  voL  ii..  p.  100.  I'mkertun,  list) .,  F.S.A.,  Hounslow,  London. 

*•  And  so  Arrfr,/.— The  Council  Books  preserved  in  the 
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was)  he  visited  Millifont  and  came  to  Newtown,  where,  watering  his  empty  couch  with  his  sorrow- 
full  tears  for  some  nights,  he  was  persweaded  to  reside  with  his  mother  at  M'  Alexander  ;  whose 
desolate  case  (as  to  a  conjugal  bedfellow)  was  all  one  with  her  son's,  his  Lo1',  they  spoke  comfort  to 
one  another:  the  news  of  her  husband's  health45  and  hopes  of  his  enlargement,  and  our  Ld'* 
children  being  boarded  with  a  careful  friend  within  three  days  journey,  and  his  sister  and  brother 
M.  to  attend  him  with  their  best  caresses,  and  the  visits  of  friends,  and  sometimes  business,  these 
were  all  the  visible  alloys  of  melancholy  w1'  the  s*  mother  and  son  had,  yet  their  good  God  (as  he 
gave  those)  added  the  comforts  of  his  spirit,  and  gave  them  grace  to  trust  in  his  delivery  and  salva- 
tion, w*  gift  was  always  sufficient  for  them. 

About  this  time,  her  Lad"'*  husband,  the  aforesJ  Major-Gen1,  was  released  from  the  tower  of 
London,  and  had  a  pass  to  return  by  Dublin,  (wh  citie  he  never  had  seen  till  now,  he  had  landed 
there)  for  so  he  was  enjoined  to  do.  His  sa  Lo",  after  some  months  stay,  was  called  up  again,  with 
w"  he  was  well  pleased,  being  informed  that  the  former  Governors  were  laid  aside,  and  Hen'. 
Cromwell  was  to  be  L*  Deputy;44  his  father,  Oliver,  (as  Protector)  having  regal  power,  his  Lo".  now, 
hoped  for  more  fav'  than  f.m  the  Rump  Republicans,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  or  such  like  locusts, 
wh  the  bottomless  basis  of  anarchy  had  vomited  upon  us.45  It  was  likely  that  O.  C.  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  gentry,  and  that  they  might  not  countenance  the  s4  locusts  (who  now  were  a 
common  enemy  to  them  both)  would  mitigate  the  compositions,46  or  give  long  gales  for  payment 
(because  his  exchequer  was  full,4'  and  he  had  all  the  undisposed  forfeited  Irish  and  Bishop's  lands 

4»  U '111 hand's  A/tilth. — Monro  was  still  in  the  Tower,  of  Charles  II.    By  referring  to  the  Lihtr  Htbcrnia,  vol.  i., 

but  soon  afterwards  obtained,  his  liberty.  part  ii.,  the  reader  may  sec  how  \\\  the  In  li  government 

44  JLJ-  Defuty. — Oliver  Cromwell,   "reposing   special  oltnc-,  from  the  highest  to  (he  lowest,  wen-  hoi  by 

trust  and  confidence  in  ye  wisdom,  prudence,  fidelity,  Englishmen  at  this  period.    With  very  rare  exceptions, 

provident  circumspection,  and   industry  »f  his  dearly  these-  Englishmen  belonged  lo  die  ictigious  sects  mcultuncd 

beloved  son,  Henry  Cromwell,  appointed  him,  November  by  the  author  in  the  text. 

17,  1657,  his.  deputy-general  of  his  realm  of  Ireland,  to  Miis^Uc  the  <cmfvsilwns.—\i\  other  word;,  would 
hold  Irom  the  date  of  the  patent  for  and  during  the  term  agree  to  accept  a  less  amount  than  the  royalists  were  ori- 
of  three  years,  and  by  the  same  patent  constituted  him  ginally  compelled  to  pay,  in  each  instance,  as  composition- 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  forces  money  for  their  estates. 

in  Ireland  during  pleasure." — Libtr  Htbernitt,  vol.  i.,        *7  E-xihtqutr  rats  Jul!. — When  the  parliament,  in  1654, 

part  ii.,  p.  8.  undertook  to  settle  an  annual  sum  on  the  l'rotector,  the 

♦5  VomilfJ  upon  iu.- — Fleetwood  was  deputy  or  chief  revenue  amounted  ;£  1, 200,000.    This  sum  was  made  up 

governor  in  1654.    In  1655,  the  duties  of  this  office  were  as  follows,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  sub-com- 

performed  by  four  commissioners,  namely.  Henry  Crom-  mittcc  : — - 

well,  Matthew  Tomliiisoii,  Miles  Corbet,  and  Robert  •.,    „.  ■  ...  1  .,  1  m 

Goodwin.    In  1056,  William  Steel  was  added.    In  l637,  K*ci*e  and  custom*  in  Scotland,   io,c*x> 

Henry  Cromwell  was  deputy,  as  above-mentioned.    In  Kxei.sc  and  cmt  >ms  in  Ireland  j<j,.joo 

1658,  he  was  re-appointcd  bv  his  brother  Richard.    In  Monthly  lament,  in  England  NO,oeo 

ml\     t-  i         1  i     11        t  l    'r  s«    .1        -r      i-  .Mouthy  aisevsrocnts  in  Iiclxnd,       ..        ..       ..    no. too 

1659,  Edmund  Ludlow,  John  Jones,  Matthew  1  omlnison,  Monthly  i^mnun  in  Scotland,  ^ 

Miles  CorlieL,  an<l  William   Hury,   as  commissioners  of  (>own  revenue  in  liiivrnicy  and  Jersey.     .•        ..  ;,cco 

iwrliamcnt,  discharged  the  duties  from  the  7th  of  May  to  down  revenue  111  Scotland.   o!o<» 

the  7th  of  July.    At  the  latter  date,  colonel  John  Jones,  1^^^^?.^   ;;  £££ 

William  btccl,  sergeant-atlaw,  Robert  Goodwin,  esq.,  Rent  of  houses  belong*  10  the  Crown   i.jjo 

colonel  Matthew  Tonilinson,  and  Milei  Corbet,  sergeant-  Pnsttufkc     10,030 

at-law,  were  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  in  England.  L»chcquer  revenue,   70,000 

.  ,    ,  ri  /  ,  1,  r>  Probate  of  W  dli.  .       ..       ..        ,.        ..  lo.aoo 

This  act  declared  that  "  ye  administration  of  ye  Govern-  Coinage  of  mi.   .  .  °,ooo 

ment  of  Ireland  shall  be  by  Commissioners  nominated  and  W*  licenses  iu'.ojo 

authorised  bv  the  parliament,  and  not  bv  anv  one  person."  Knren  of  Dem,  < 

These  commissioners  were  sent  back  to'llngland,  in  a  few  1  mcs  °"  *Ucnat,™s  *>.»» 

months  after  their  apjiointmcnt,  by  lord  ftroghill,  sir  Quoted  by  Lingard,  Ifistory  oj  England,  vol.  viii.,  n.  324, 

Charles  Coote,  and  major  William  Bury,  who  sciwi  the  from  the  original  Report  in  the  collection  of  1  honia» 

castle  of  Dublin,  and  engaged  actively  in  the  restoration  Lloyd,  esq. 
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in  possession),**  or  it  was  thought  probable,  at  least,  he  w*  hold  and  make  good  his  capitulations 
afores4;4*  and  we  found  this  change  much  to  our  ease  and  advantage,  as  we  loyalists  hoped  it  w4  be; 
for  when  Henry  Cromwell  came  L'  Deputy  into  this  realm  (for  the  title  of  kingdom  was  rejected 
by  former  Governors)  of  Ireland,  he  had  (as  I  was  told)  and  do  believe  it,  (for  I  was  much  then  in 
Dublin  about  my  purchased  debenture)*  secret  instructions  to  manage  the  reign,  and  spur  tenderly 
toward  the  royalists,  and  to  conciliate  (as  much  as  he  cou'd)  friendship  or  acquiescence  from  them 
towards  Oliver's  government  and  to  his  successor  (whom  he  might  nominate  by  virtue  of  the  instru- 
ment of  Government,  w*  he  swore  to  observe  when  he  was  instated  Protector),  and  this  made  H. 
C.  civil  also  to  all  the  fanatick  factions,  for  they  were  fermenting  and  designing  against  his  father,  both 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood  secretly  contriving  parties  in  the  armies  for  themselves,  each  of  them  think- 
ing to  fill  Oliver's  chair  when  he  died.*'    H.  C.  also  cajoled  the  Presbiterian  Ministers;  for  quiet- 


**  In  possession. — The  revenue  arising  from  these  sources 
was  evidently  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement,  and 
must  also  have  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  go- 
vernment sequestered  all  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  ana  had  thus  possession  of  the  entire  fund 
accruing  from  such  sequestration.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1649,  the  council  of  state  ordered  a  letter  to  Ik  written  to 
Cromwell)  then  in  Ireland,  to  inform  him  that,  for  supply 
of  the  jC  100,000  required  for  his  military  and  other  ex- 
penses, ^30,000  would  be  sent  from  the  excise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  week  ;  and  that  it  had  been 
proposed  to  the  council  that  the  sum  of  ^70,000  may  be 
had  out  of  the  dean's  and  chapter's  lands. — Bisset's 
OmitUd  Chapters  of  Ike  History  of  England,  vol  i.,  p.  1 14. 

*»  Capitulations  aforesd. — The  original  capitulations 
made  by  viscount  Montgomery,  Marcus  Trevor,  and  other 
protestant  delinquents  with  Cromwell  himself  at  Clonmel, 
in  the  month  of  April,  165a    See  p.  193,  note  59,  supra. 

*"  Purchased  debenture. — Debenture  (from  dedeo)  was 
formerly  written  debentur.  This  term  is  used  in  several 
acts  of  parliament  to  denote  a  bond  or  bill  by  which  the 
Government  was  charged  to  pay  a  creditor,  or  his  assigns, 
the  money  due  when  his  account  was  duly  audited.  These 
debentures  were  the  means  adopted  by  the  government  of 
the  commonwealth  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  for 
arrears  of  pay  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  putting  down  that  Irish  rebellion  which  com- 
menced in  1641  and  continued  until  1652.  These  de- 
bentures they  were  to  hold  until  the  forfeited  lands  could 
be  distributed  amongst  them,  in  lots,  proportioned  to  the 
sum  in  each  case  due.  As  soon  as  the  lots  could  be 
drawn,  all  persons  who  held  debentures  were  required  to 
deliver  them  up  at  once  to  be  cancelled,  they  receiving 
certificates  stating  the  fact  that  their  debentures  had  been 
delivered  up,  stating  also  the  amount  of  arrears  in  each  de- 
benture, and  the  number  of  acres  in  each  ease,  that  had  been 
set  out  to  satisfy  it  See  Prendcigast's  Cromwellian 
Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  85.  The  necessities  of  the 
soldiers,  however,  would  not  permit  even  the  delay  requir- 
ed to  make  arrangements  for  thus  discharging  their  arrears, 
but  compelled  them  in  most  cases  to  sell  their  debentures 
at  a  great  reduction.  This  unfortunate  necessity,  and  its 
results,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  at  p.  95, 
as  follows: — "In  the  interval  between  the  surrender 
of  the  principal  Irish  armies,  in  1652,  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  scheme  for  setting  out  the  lands  in  Ireland, 


which  was  not  published  till  Michaelmas,  1653,  the 
distress  of  the  men,  and  even  officers,  became  very 
great.  To  raise  moneys  for  their  subsistence,  they  were 
found  to  be  selling  their  debentures,  the  poor  soldiers* 
dearly  earned  wages,  at  inconsiderable  sums,  thus  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  a  future  comfortable  subsistence  intended 
for  them  by  those  in  authority,  who  would  never  have 
given  out  the  lands  at  such  low  rates,  but  in  tenderness  to 
the  soldiery,  and  in  order  to  plant  the  country  with  those 
poor  creatures  whom  the  Lord  had  preserved  in  hardships 
and  dangers,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Debentures  were  accordingly  forbidden  to  be  sold  until  the 
soldiers  were  actually  in  possession  of  their  several  allot- 
ments. .  .  .  Often  the  government  were  obliged  to 
advance  money  from  the  Treasury  on  security  of  toe  de- 
benture as  in  the  case  of  distressed  widows  of  men  or 
officers  whose  husbands  had  been  killed  iu  the  service, 
often  '  Slaine  by  the  Toreycs,'  leaving  them  a  great  charge 
of  small  children  behind,  and  their  distress  increased  by 
the  great  cost  of  coming  to  Dublin  in  hopes  of  possession 
of  their  lands  and  long  attendance  about  taking  out  their 
husbands'  debentures.  In  such  cases  small  sums  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
children,  the  advance  to  be  endorsed  on  the  debenture, 
so  that  it  might  be  defalked  thereout  when  lands  should 
be  given  in  satisfaction  of  the  debenture.  At  last  de- 
bentures were  freely  and  openly  sold ;  and  there  were 
regular  debenture  brokers,  and  a  market  rate,  and  pro- 
hibitions (of  course  eluded)  against  buying  under  eight 
shillings  in  the  pound.  And  Dr.  Petty  prides  himself  on 
always  buying  from  the  regular  debenture  brokers,  and 
never  at  first  hand  from  the  necessitous  soldier  (though 
trcpanncrs  were  sent  to  entrap  him  into  purchasing);  while 
officers  were  notoriously  guilty  of  buying  of  their  own  poor 
soldiers  remaining  under  their  command,  'whom  we  may 
well  conceive  frigntable  into  any  bargain,  by  what  aweings 
or  other  means  may  be  left  to  consideration."  Of  these 
debentures,  the  author,  William  Montgomery  purchased 
five  hundred  pounds'  worth,  borrowing  the  money  for  the 
purpose.  This  transaction,  as  we  shall  see,  involved  him 
in  much  trouble,  if  not  considerable  loss. 

S"  When  he  died. — In  1657,  the  year  in  which  Henry 
Cromwell  was  made  chief  governor  in  Ireland,  a  conspiracy 
against  his  father's  life  had  been  detected,  and  the  conspi- 
rators punished.  The  preservation  of  the  Protector's  fife 
now  became  an  object  for  which  the  oarkuncnt  was 
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ness  he  invited  them  to  send  up  Commissioners  from  their  Presbyterys,  and  they  had  several 
conferences  with  the  Independants  and  Anabaptists,  and  all  the  doctrinal  points  or  principles  of 
religion  wherein  they  agreed  were  printed;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  these  parties  cou'd  not  be  twisted 
together  more  than  a  rope  can  be  made  of  sand.5*   However,  the  chief  of  each  sect  were  closetted 


anxious,  by  some  effective  means,  to  provide.  Many  of 
Cromwell's  adherents  were  of  opinion  that  his  personal 
safety  could  be  best  secured  by  his  consenting  to  become  a 
king,  or,  as  a  member  modestly  expressed  it,  "that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  government  ac- 
cording to  tbc  ancient  constitution.  That  would  put  an 
end  to  these  plots,  and  fix  our  litiertics  and  his  safety  on 
an  old  and  sure  foundation."  This  announcement  took 
others  by  surprise,  but  the  discussion  it  occasioned  fully 
revealed  to  Cromwell  that  his  own  immediate  connexions 
were  among  the  party  most  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
project.  Its  supporters,  however,  introduced  to  the  house 
of  commons  a  paper  entitled  "  An  humble  Address  and 
Remonstrance,  which  protested  against  the  existing  form 
of  government  that  depended  for  security  on  the  odious  in- 
slitution  of  majors-general,  and  provided  that  the  Protector 
should  assu  me  a  higher  title,  and  govern,  as  had  been  done 
in  times  past,  with  the  advice  of  two  houses  of  parliament. 
The  house  debated  on  each  article  in  succession,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Its  principal  op- 
ponents were  the  chief  officers,  with  Lambert  at  their 
head,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  army,  the  beloved 
of  the  soldiers,  and  second  only  to  Cromwell  in  authority, 
In  the  opposition  was  Dei  borough  also,  Cromwell's  fana- 
tical brother-in-law,  who  was  major-general  in  five  counties; 
and  Fleetwood,  who  had  liecn  lord-deputv  of  Ireland,  and 
who  had  married  Cromwell's  daughter,  the  widow  of  Ire- 
ton.  After  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  nation  had  been  held 
in  suspense  for  two  months,  Cromwell  declined  the  honour 
intended  for  him  by  the  majority  of  the  parliament,  and  so 
the  matter  ended.  To  these  affairs  the  author  refers  in  the 
text,  when  he  speaks  of  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  as  plot- 
ting, each  with  the  view  of  succeeding  to  Cromwell's  po- 
sition on  his  death.  In  Ireland,  the  quarrels  between  the 
various  sects  of  independents,  anabaptists,  and  presbyte- 
rians,  fomented  by  their  several  preachers,  had  created 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  government,  which  Henry 
Cromwell  was  anxious  to  remove.  The  anabaptists  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  troublesome,  and  were  charged  by 
their  opponents  the  independents,  even  with  disaffection 
to  the  government.  The  reader  may  find  many  curious 
extracts  referring  to  these  sectarian  troubles  in  the  notes  to 
Dr.  Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
203,  204.  Henry  Cromwell  was  anxious  to  treat  them  all, 
including  the  episcopalians,  kindly ;  but  any  favour  shown 
by  him  to  one  of  the  factions,  was  sure  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicious  and  hostile  feelings  by  all  the  others.  In  un- 
dertaking the  office  of  chief  governor,  he  truly  expressed 
his  intentions  in  a  letter,  as  follows : — "  I  must  neither  re- 
spect persons,  nor  parties,  nor  rumours  so  as  to  be  thereby 
diverted  from  an  equal  distribution  of  justice  and  respect  to 
all ;  though  I  hope  I  shall  always  have  a  due  care  of  all 
(under  what  form  soever)  in  whom  I  seethe  least  appearance 
of  godliness." — Thurloc's  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  191. 

**  Ref*  made  of  sand. — Adair's  account  of  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Henry  Cromwell  is  as  follows:— "  Some 
time  after  this,  Henry  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  have  the 


Church  of  Ireland,  and  all  ministers  who  were  of  a  mode- 
rate temper,  though  otherwise  of  different  persuasions  as 
to  Episcopacy,  Presbyter)',  or  Independency,  to  come  to 
a  right  understanding  with  one  another,  and  so  com]iose 
matters  among  themselves  as  to  live  peaceably  together, 
though  his  main  end  was  supposed  to  lie  that  he  might 
feel  their  pulse  and  temperas  to  the  government  of  himself 
and  his  father.  In  order  to  this  design,  he  called  for  a 
considerable  number  of  ministers,  by  missive  letters  from 
divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  from  the 
north,  directing  his  letters  from  himself  to  those  particu- 
lar ministers  that  he  desired.  Vet,  the  ministers  who 
were  sent  for,  having  acquainted  their  several  Presbyteries 
with  these  letters,  were  sent  by  commission  from  their 
brethren,  and  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  actings 
in  that  meeting  upon  their  return.  However,  the  design 
came  to  nooght." — True  Narrath'e,  pp.  223,  224.  So  far 
as  the  northern  ministers  were  concerned,  it  came  to 
nought,  but  there  arose  out  of  this  movement  a  sort  of 
association,  composed  of  preachers  living  in  and  near 
Dublin,  who  agreed  upon  a  declaration  which  they  pub- 
lished under  the  following  title:— "The  agreement  and 
resolution  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  within  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  province  of  Leinstcr,  whose  names  arc  sub- 
scrilied,  in  order  to  their  entering  into,  and  walking  to- 
gether in  a  brotherly  association.  Had  the  22d  of 
February,  1658,  at  Dublin,  for  furthering  of  a  real  and 
thorough  reformation  of  persons,  families  ar>d  congrega- 
tions in  all  matters  of  religion  according  to  the  written 
word  of  God."  These  brethren  agreed  to  "decline  and 
abhor"  all  blasphemy,  heresy,  and  schism;  to  "disavow" 
Popery,  Prelacy,  Arminianism,  and  Socinianism ;  to  use 
the  Shorter  and  Larger  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, "  unless  some  particular  brother  shall  think  some 
other  Catechism  more  convenient  for  his  congregation;" 
and  to  "hold  fast  that  excellent  Confession  of  Faith, 
compiled  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  reserving  only  to 
some  of  us  our  liberty  ofjudgment  about  a  few  expressions 
touching  discipline  laid  down  in  that  Confession.  — Reid's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  J re/and,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
219,  220,  note.  The  presbyterian  ministers  from  the 
north  who  attended  this  meeting  in  Dublin,  viz.,  the  revs. 
John  Greg  of  Ncwtownards,  Thomas  Hall  of  I-amc,  and 
John  Hart  of  Taughboync,  near  Deny,  although  not 
joining  in  the  foregoing  "agreement,"  united  with  seven- 
teen other  ministers,  anabaptists  and  independents,  in 
presenting  a  highly  complimentary  address  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting.  In  this 
address  they  greatly  approve  of  his  anxiety  to  have  them 
all  endowed  with  respectable  salaries,  and  urge  him,  as  a 
"  nursing- father  to  the  church  of  Christ  to  complete  the 
same  workc."  They  also  much  approve  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  conversion  of  papists  ;  for  the  healiug  of  breaches 
among  themselves,  "  that  brethren  fall  not  out  by  the 
way;"  for  "  the  opening  the  fore-door  of  ordination,  and 
the  back  door  of  ejection  ;  for  the  planting  truth  by  cate- 
chising, watering  the  truth  planted  by  sacraments  and 
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apart  by  H.  C.  and  had  favours  put  upon  them.  Dr.  Owens  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Indepen- 
dants,  and  was  chief  Chaplain  to  the  castle. 5  3  I  do  not  remember  any  Presbiterian  congregation 
then  in  the  city.54  Now  II.  C.  his  Excellency  (for  in  what  I  am  now  to  say  he  deserved  (as  he  was 
called)  that  title)  was  very  respective  and  gracious  to  the  Marchioness  of  Ormond,55  and  to  our 
Vis*,  (and  to  myself) ;  for  his  favour  allowed  me  to  try  those  loose  unsatisfied  debentures,56  and  to 


fencing  both  by  discipline,"  together  with  other  "high 
concernments"  which  he  had  brought  specially  under 
their  consideration.  They  conclude  this  address  is  fol- 
lows:—"  Wee  had  formerly  (almost)  said,  Ireland's  grief 
is  incurable  I  But,  blessed  lie  the  Lord,  and  your  excel- 
lency in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  harvest  of  joy  in  a 
day  of  gricfc  and  desperate  sorrow.  For  at!  which  we 
humbly  offer  the  retume  of  our  thankfulness,  duty,  and 
obedience."  This  was  saying  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  presbyterian  party  at  least,  who  regarded 
the  government  administered  by  Henry  Cromwell  as  a 
wicked  usurpation,  or  to  use  Adair's  words,  p.  225, 
"  knowing  that  this  government,  though  now  flourishing, 
and  pretending  some  owning  of  religion,  yet  was  iniquity 
at  the  Iwttom. 

To  the  fastlt. — Dr.  John  Owen  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Cromwell,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1649,  with  the 
salary  of  £200  per  annum,  and  an  additional  sum  of  ,£100 
to  be  paid  ejuarterly  to  his  w  ife  and  family  who  remained 
in  England.  He  only  remained  six  months  in  Dublin, 
during  which  time  he  resided  in  the  castle. 

54  Then  in  the  city. — In  1660,  there  was  a  minister 
named  Samuel  Cocks,  who  officiated  in  St.  Catherine's, 
Dublin,  and  who,  according  to  Adair,  "was  counted  the 
surest  Presbyterian."  Speaking  of  the  convention  that 
assembled  in  the  capital  to  concert  measures  for  the 
restoration,  Adair  adds,  at  p.  233,  "they  chose  lor  their 
chaplain  a  man  reputed  the  soundest  Presbyterian  in 
Dublin,  one  Mr.  Cocks  calling  him  to  their  prayers  every 
morning  when  they  Wyan  their  business.  C  ocks,  or 
Cox,  was  then  probably  a  recent  imj>ortation,  as  there  was 
evidently  no  presbyterian  congregation  or  minister  known 
in  Dublin  at  the  time  (1657-8)  to  which  our  author  refers 
in  the  text. 

ss  Marchioness  of  Ormond.— Menn  Cromwell's  "gra- 
cious "  conduct  to  this  lady  consisted  in  his  urging  the 
government  in  England  to  make  a  liberal  arrangement 
with  her  for  the  support  of  the  family.  Through  his  kind 
offices  the  marchioness  (Elizabeth  Preston,  sec  p.  160,  note 
29,  supra)  obtained  an  order  of  parliament,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1654,  empowering  the  commissioners  for  Irish 
affairs  to  set  apart  for  the  provision  of  herself  and  children, 
Dunmore  Hcust,  near  Kilkenny,  together  with  lands  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  /2000.  When  the  lands 
were  assigned  to  her,  however,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  not  so  valuable  .as  the  parliament  had  been  led  to 
suppose,  being  charged  with  a  contribution  which,  in 
some  places  amounted  to  a  full  half  of  the  rent  reserved 
for  her,  and  in  other  places  bore  the  proportion  of  ^35  to 
£$0.  The  marchioness,  therefore,  obtained  a  lease  in 
trust,  during  her  lord's  life,  of  all  such  of  her  lands  as 
had  been  let  by  the  commonw  ealth  from  year  to  year,  or 
for  three,  five,  or  seven  years  (permitting  the  lessees  to 
enjoy  their  terms  but  obliging  them  to  pay  rent  to  her), 
and  of  all  other  the  lands  assigned  her  at  such  rents,  as 
upon  a  valuation  thereof,  were  found  reasonable.  This 


last -mentioned  arrangement  was  made  by  the  government 
in  lf>55-  "  Dunmore  was  an  ancient  manor  of  the  Or- 
mon*le  family,  and  became  the  favourite  country  residence 
of  iho  first  duchess  of  Ormonde,  whose  letters,  still  pre- 
served at  Kilkenny  castle,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  works 
there." — Carte's  Lt/e  oj  Ormond,  vol.  i.,  p.  7;  vol.  ii., 
pp.  100,  toi.  We  have  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  this  place  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny 
an  t  South- East  of  Inland  Arch>ro!ogtca]  Society,  new 
scries,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  296—208,  and  nates: — "John  Dun- 
ton,  who  saw  l)unmore  in  1698,  when  it  was  in  its 
splendour,  thus  describes  the  house: — '  I  rambled  to  Dun- 
more,  another  seat  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  which  is  the 
finest  house  in  Ireland.  On  some  of  the  floors  of  this 
house  I  reckoned  twenty-four  rooms ;  the  staircase  that 
leads  to  them  arc  (sic )  hung  with  curious  landscapes,  and 
it  is  so  large  that  twenty  men  might  walk  abreast ;  had  the 
house  another  branch  it  would  be  a  perfect  H  ;  but  without 
this  additional  l>cauty,  perhaps  it  may  boast  of  more  rooms 
than  are  to  be  found  in  some  w  hole  towns. ' — Some  Account 
0/  my  Conversation  in  Ireland,  pp.  53,  55.  In  a  Journey  to 
Kilkenny  in  tht  year  1 707,  from  the  MS.  Avtes  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Molyneaux,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves, 
there  is  the  following  short  notice  of  Dunmore  house  and 
demesne:— "  Mtinday,  21st.  To  Dunmore  Parke,  1*- 
longing  to  ihe  Duke  of  Ormond ;  'tis  a  well  sheltered 
Parke,  with  furs,  good  land,  and  well  divided  into  pretty, 
small  paddocks;  here  is  a  good  Plieasantry  kept,  which 
stocks  the  whole  country  about ;  here  was  also  formerly  * 
handsome  Country-house  Wonging  to  the  Duke,  called 
Dunmore  House,  which  is  now  pulled  down,  and  the 
furniture  and  pictures  all  carried  to  thecastlc  (at  Kilkenny)." 
A  Tour  through  Ireland,  h  Tuv  English  Gentlemen 
(Dublin,  1748),  at  p.  195,  mentions  Dunmore  as  "a  noble 
proportioned  body ,  falling  to  the  grave  w  ith  a  daily  decay," 
and  compares  its  avenues  and  rows  of  lofty  trees  to  the 
walks  from  Petersham  to  Ham,  in  Surrey,  giving  the 
preference  to  Dunmore,  and  adding,  "in  short, such  a  place 
formed  by  nature  for  grandeur  or  pleasure  is  not  often 
found  in  F.ngland."  Carte,  in  his  Life 0/ Ormond,  voL  ii., 
p.  538,  states  that  Cary  Dillon,  on  one  occasion,  said  to  the 
dnkc,  "  Your  grace  has  done  much  here  (pointing  to  Kil- 
kenny), but  yonder  you  have  Done  more."  ' '  Alas :  Cary, "  re- 
plied the  Duke,  "it  is  incredible  what  that  has  cost:  but  my 
wife  has  done  so  much  to  that  house,  that  she  has  almost 
undone  me." 

y-  Unsatisfied  debentures.  — See  note  50,  supra.— William 
Montgomery,  before  being  admitted  as  a  comjwunder  for 
his  estate,  liorrowcd  money  to  purchase  certain  Cromwcl- 
lian  debentures  (or  adventurers'  claims)  which  were  rather 
loose,  unsatisfactory  bonds  at  the  Ijest,  but  with  which 
Henry  Cromwell  allowed  him  to  purchase  back  his  own 
lands'  in  the  barony  of  Cxstlereagh,  known  as  Florida 
Manor,  he  paying  colonel  Barrow,  who  had  a  c  us  tod  turn  of 
these  lands,  the  sum  of  £150.  At  the  Restoration,  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  having  been  restored,  as  an  innocent 
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have  them  satisfied  on  ray  hands  in  Castlereagh  barony,  notwithstanding  Colo.  Barrow  (a  ringleader 
of  the  Anabaptists)  had  custodium  thereof,  for  w"  I  paid  that  Cola's  son  .£150."  This  favour  was 
some  months  before  O.  C.  died.  H.  C.  (as  I  was  saying)  was  more  favourable  to  the  sd  Lady  and 
Lord,  and  to  the  Ld  Moore,58  and  some  few  more  of  the  jovial  compounders  (so  Noll's59  people  termed 
us),  than  to  any  of  the  Papists'  nobility  or  to  the  rest  of  the  Protestants,  and  generally  gave  them 
good  gales  for  payment  of  their  composition  money,  and  was  mild  to  them  all.60   Nay,  moreover, 


to  the  possession  ot  all  his  estates,  claimed  to 
I  the  amount  in  forfeited  lands  that  he  had  thus 
laid  out  in  debentures,  and  had  his  claim  allowed.  This 
was  not  accomplished,  however,  without  much  trouble  and 
delav.  It  appeared  from  his  own  representations  tliat, 
although  he  had  been  happily  restored  to  his  lands,  he 
could  not  have  retained  them,  being  unable  to  pay  the 
debentures  (for  which  he  tells  us  in  the  memoir  of  himself, 
that  the  third  viscount  was  security),  and  the  money  given 
to  colonel  Barrow.  In  the  Record  Tower  there  is  a  petition 
from  William  Montgomery  of  Rosemount,  county  of  Down, 
esq.,  stating  that  his  father,  sir  James  Montgomery,  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Ireland  for  his  loyalty;  mentioning  also 
his  own  losses  and  sufferings,  and  praying  for  a  reprisal  of 
the  lands  of  Florida  which  he  had  purchased,  but  was  un- 
able to  keep.  By  this  he  meant  a  reprisal  on  other  for- 
feited lands  to  compensate  him  for  the  amount  of  the  de- 
bentures  with  which  he  had  repurchased  Florida  Manor 
from  the  Cromwellian  government.  The  above  petition  is 
followed  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  primate  of  Eng- 
land, asking  his  influence  ;  then  comes  a  certificate 
in  his  favour  from  the  marquis  of  Ormond ;  and,  lastly, 
another  letter  from  himself  to  sir  Henry  Bennett,  dated  3rd 
April,  1664,  promising  the  latter  £100  for  his  interest,  and 
stating  some  particulars  of  his  case,  in  which  the  names  of 
Patrick  Allen  of  New  Row,  gent.,  and  colonel  Barrow  are 
mentioned.—  Reports  on  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland, 
1825,  pp.  651,  652.  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  the 
following  proviso  in  the  act  of  settlement,  which  will  still 
further  explain  to  the  reader  the  nature  of  these  complicated 


"  I..XXXVII.  And  whereas,  William  Mnantgomery  of  Rose- 
mount,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Esiir.,  did  purchase  of  several  per- 
son! certain  debentures  which  were  due  for  service  done  in  Ireland 
wnce  the  fifth  of  June,  one  thousand  nix  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and 
placed  the  same  in  and  upon  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his  own  estate, 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the  man  nor  of  Florida,  in  the  county 
afore-said,  then  set  out  or  net  apart  by  reason  of  or  upon  aceoinpt  of 
the  said  late  rebellion  or  war.  since  which  time  the  said  William 
Mountgomcry  halh,  by  the  commissioners  for  execution  of  the  said 
former  act.  been  declared  and  adjudged  an  innocent  f'r  deviant,  and 
thereupon  the  said  manner  of  Florida,  together  with  the  p-^l  of  the 
estate  of  the  said  William  Mountgomcry.  hath  been  decreed  unto 
him  by  reason  whereof  the  del*ntures  so  purcluiscd  and  placed 
thereupon,  as  aforesaid,  du  remain  wholly  unsatisfied  ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  'Iliat  the  commissioners  for  the 
execution  of  this  act  shall  set  out,  or  cause  to  be  set  out,  unto  tlie 
aaid  William  Mountgomcry,  so  much  forfeited  lands  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfic  the  said  debentures  in  like  manlMf  and  form,  and  ac- 
cording t  >  such  rates  and  proportions,  as  any  other  like  debentures 
ought  by  the  rules  of  this  act  to  be  satisfied,  as  fully  and  amply  as 
any  other  purchaser  or  assignee  of  the  said  debentures  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied,  in  case  the  same  had  been  placed  on  the  Mid  manner 
u-  evicted  or  decreed  as  aforesaid." 


In  the  foregoing  note  we  have,  to  some 
certain  circumstances  in  our  author's  pt 
the  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  better  t< 


extent,  anticipated 
rsonal  history;  but 
understand  future 


passing  allusions  in  the  narrative  to  these  matters. 


"  .£>//  /ISO.— See  note  56,  supra.  A  custodium  was  a 
lease  from  the  government  under  the  exchequer  seal,  of 
lands  that  had  been  forfeited  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
were  assigned  to  a  tenant  as  custodec  or  lessee.  On  every 
such  custodium  there  was  a  small  anntt.nl  rent  reserved  to 
the  crown.  In  the  present  instance,  colonel  Barrow's  son 
had  obtained  the  custodium  of  William  Montgomery's 
estate  of  Florida,  in  the  barony  of  C  astlereagh.  By  favour 
of  Henry  Cromwell,  the  author  was  able  to  have  the 
cush\iium  dissolved,  on  his  paying  costs  of  the  necessary 
law  proceedings  in  the  case,  which  with  claim*,  probably 
for  some  improvements,  amounted  to  /150.  The  reader 
may  find  much  curious  information  respecting  the  custodium 
in  Howard's  Exchetjucr  and  Rn  .-mie  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  25—46. 

s"  I,'f.  Moore— Sec  p.  159,  supra.    Among  the Javours 
conferred  on  viscount  Moore  was  an  act  of  the 
parliament,  in  1657,  enabling  him  to  sell  part  of  his  I 
for  payment  of  composition-money  and  other  demand*. — 
English  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vii.,  p.  163. 

»  AWt. — Noll,  applied  to  Cromwell,  was  used  probably 
as  a  simpler  form  of  his  christian  name,  Oliver. 

*°  Mild  to  them  all. — Henry  Cromwell,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  father,  was  mild  ami  even  generous,  not  only  to 
all  compounders,  but  to  all  religionists  who  professed  any 
form  of  protestantism,  and  were  disposed  to  accept  his 
favours.  This  is  evident  from  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
he  endowed  their  respective  ministers,  and  the  very  easy 
terms  on  which  the  state  payments  were  made.  The 
reader  may  see  in  Dr.  Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  475 — 9,  a  list  for  the  year  1655,  with 
additions  from  a  list  of  the  preceding  year,  "containing 
the  names  of  all  the  ministers  throughout  Ireland  who  re- 
ceived salaries  from  the  State,  with  the  sums  payable  to 
each."  This  list  of  1655  contains  the  names  of  only  about 
a  dozen  episcopalian  and  six  presbyterian  ministers,  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  being  independents  or 
baptists.  Dr.  Reid  admits  that  his  "opportunities  of 
research"  in  connexion  with  this  subject  were  "limited," 
and  truly  says  that  "little  is  known  of  the  administration 
of  Irish  affairs  during  the  Protectorate." — (vol.  ii.,  p.  198, 
note.)  Since  his  history  was  written,  however,  an  able 
Irish  archaeologist — J.  \V.  Hanna,  esq.  —  has  had  occasion 
to  make  some  inquiries  into  this  matter  of  state  endow- 
ments, in  Ireland,  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  his 
labours  have  brought  to  light  much  additional  information, 
as  the  following  lengthened,  but  highly  interesting  extract 
will  shew : — 

"We  have  accidentally  observed  that  perhaps  a  few  lay  impro- 
priators may  have  exercised  their  church  patronage  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  this  presumption,  so  far  as  Ulster  is  regarded, 
is  borne  out  by  the  following  facts,  we  believe  unknown  to,  or  at  least 
left  unnoticed  by.  Dr.  Rcid  or  any  of  our  Irish  historians.  Some- 
time early  in  1655.  a  petition  was  presented  to  Fleetwood  and  the 
lxiah  Privy  Council,  from  lite  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Counties 
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he  owned  a  favour  to  our  Bishops,  and  allowed  them  pensions  out  of  the  rents  of  their  bishopricks, 
w*  so  pleased  Maxwell,  the  diocesan  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,6'  that  he  addressed  his  Excellency 


of  Dawn  and  Antrim,  respecting  the  Mibjcct  of  by  patronage  and  the 
choice  of  minuter*  by  a  congregation,  which  having  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Council,  on  the  5th  of  May  that  year,  it  was 
amongst  other  thing*  ordered,  that  '  Patrons  who  hare  not  forfeited 
their  right  of  presentation,  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  name*  of 
ministers,  as  in  and  by  ordinances  m  that  case  provided  as  directed) 
being  persons  fearing  God,  and  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
not  scandalous  in  life  and  conversation,  or  delinquent  to  the  State, 
and  of  a  sober  and  peaceable  behaviour;  and  such  ministers  shall 
be  forthwith  admitted  to  enjoy  their  respective  living,  or  otherwise  be 
comfortably  and  sufficiently  provided,'  By  another  part  of  the  order 
a  congregation  was  permitted  to  choose  a  minister,  similarly  qualified 
as  above,  subject,  however,  to  a  personal  examination  and  approval 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council,  whose  determination  was  to 
be  final.  These  orders  were  signed  by  Thomas  Herbert,  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  and  are  to  be  found  in  tlse  Council  Book  in  Dublin  Castle. 

"  The  names  and  titles  of  congregations  of  the  entire  ministers  who 
received  allowances  from  the  Commonwealth  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Civil  Establishment  Entries  from  165a  to  1657,  among  the  State 
Papers  in  Dublin  Castle,  with  the  annual  allowances ;  and  extracts 
from  these,  but  extremely  defective,  will  be  found  in  the  appendices 
to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Kcid's  History.  The  only  ministers 
wln.se  names  lie  has  published,  as  stationed  in  the  County  Down,  are 
the  following.  We  now  invert  in  parentheses  the  congregational  title 
or  parish  where  omitted : — 

Thomas  Johnston.  Drnmore,   £'<» 

Thomas  Skelton,  Newry,    too 

Patrick  lluncan,  Hillsborough  (removed. to  Drumgoo- 

land  ,  £Ho  made    ."   100 

Andrew   Wike,   Lisnegarvcy  (should  be  the  united 

parishes  of  Donaghdoney  and  Tullylish},       •  •  150 
Robert  Echlin,  Strangford  (had  been  chancellor!,  80 
Anthony  Duckworth,  Malieralyn,  . .        . .       . .       . .  60 

William  Moore,  Knock  and  Brcd.i.  £1$  made    ..       »,  50 
HughGrarTan,  Magheradrill  now  UaUyuahinch!,  £t$  maile  jo 
The  names  of  the  ministers  omitted  in  this  country  arc  »3 :  and,  as 
we  feel  assured  a  complete  list  will  be  interesting  to  the  people  of  this 
and  the  adjoining  districts,  we  give  it  in  t.tttnto: — 

Andrew  Law,  Dundrum  and  Kilmore,  £50  made  £60, 

and  then      aCtoo 

James  Gordon,  Comber   100 

John  Drivdale,  Portferry    100 

John  Gregg,  Newtowne,      ■>       ,*               .*  100 

Gilbert  Kainsay,  Bangor,             . .       . .       . .       . .  100 

Thomas  Peebles,  Kirkdonnell   too 

William  Richardson.  Killileagh   too 

Andrew  Stewart,  Donodee,    100 

Andrew  M'Cormick.  Magherally   100 

Gabriel  Comewall.  Balliwoollen   100 

Donald  Richmond,  Hollywood, 
Barnham  West,  Kilwarly. 
Robert  Hueltson.  Rathfnland, 

Henry  Livingstone.  Dnimbnc   too 

David  Fearful.  Drumkad  (now  dough);  he  was  Pre- 
centor and  Rectnr  of  Loughiaisland  and  Drum 

from  15th  June,  1657,                ..       ..               ..  50 

Francis  Redmeston,  or  Reddington,  Upper  Ireagh,    . .  too 

Anthony  Shaw,  Balls-waiter,                                       . .  100 

Michael  Bruce,  Killinabr,    too 

John  Fleming,  Bailee,         ..       ..       ..       ..  joo 

Hugh  Sherwood,  Doune,  since  March,  1658   150 

James  Cambell,  Loughbrickland,    100 

AkxInde^HiTtch^  to 

1$^  Nc»come-  Downpalrick   » 

>\  illiam  Halston,  Lisnegarvcy   40 

John  Comewall,  Belfast   £ 

"  An  account  m  Thurl^e's  State  Papers  fvol.  vi.,  p.  590  shews  the 
mount  paid  in  Ireland  for  ministers'  and  schoolmasters' 
its,  in  the  years  1650  and  1657.  to  have  been  j£w,i.ii  13s  8d; 
the  revenue  received  in  1656  from  tithes  and  glebes,  bishops'  and 
crown  lands  u  the  Counties  of  Down.  Antrim,  and  Armagh,  being 
*3.»77<««d.    At  this  time  Coll.  Henry  Markham  was  receiver  of  all 

sTnu^kryof^JoT 


"Dr.  Reid  observes  that  of  the  list  published  by  him,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  six  ministers,  who  were  Presbyterian!,  and  perhaps  a 
dor  en  Episcopalians,  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  were 
Independents  or  Baptists ;  but  however  that  may  be,  of  the  ha  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  more  Presbyterians  received  allowances,  for 
msl-incc  Fleming,  of  Bailee ;  Livingstone,  of  Drumboc ;  Gregg,  of 
Newlownards,  Cornwall,  of  BalliwooUcn:  Richardson,  af  Killylcagh  ; 
Hutchinson,  of  Tonaghnievc ;  Gordon  of  Comber ;  Drisdale,  of  Porta- 
ferry ;  Ramsay,  of  Bangor ;  Peebles  of  Kurkdonnel .  Stewart,  of 
Dooaghadce;  M'Cormick.  of  Magherally;  Campbell,  of  Lough* 
brickland ;  and  Bruce,  of  Kilhnchy ;  the  latter  being  considered  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland :  all  being 
ejected  by  Bishop  Taylor  for  non-conformity  in  i66t — Benoct  of 
Dromara  ;  Law,  of  Dundrum,  afterwards  Rector  of  Kilmcgan  and 
Vicar  of  Maghcra ,  GrafTan  of  Ballynahinch,  afterwards  Vicar  of 
Saintneld,  being  those  who  conformed.  Considering  the  change  in 
the  value  of  money,  which  Dr.  Reid  estimates  as  one  to  ten,  making 
the  then  allowance  of  £100  equal  to  £1,000  at  present,  we  roust  admit 
that  Cromwell  was  anything  but  an  illiberal  supporter  of  the  rnirustcrs." 

Aeemmt  */  the  ParuA  oj  Inch,  printed  in  the  Dntm/afru* 
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Appendix  M.  contains  copy  of  a  hitherto  imprinted  In- 
quisition of  1675,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much 
curious  and  valuable  information  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  the  county  of  Down.  The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  right  rev.  Robert  Knox,  D.  D.  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  who  kindly  permitted  it  to  be  transcribed 
for  this  work.  The  copy  in  the  Appendix  was  carefully 
made  by  J.  W.  Hanna,  esq. 

&tui  A  rdagh*  —This  was  Robert  Ma x well, 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Maxwell  and  Isabella  Scton  his  wife- 
Robert  Maxwell  the  elder  had  come  to  Ireland  in  the  year 
1609,  and  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  appointed  chancellor  of 
Connor ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  be  dean 
of  Armagh.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  in  1622. 
held  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  In  1625, 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  two  appointments  of  chan- 
cellor of  Connor  and  dean  of  Armagh.  In  1628,  he  was 
advanced  by  royal  presentation  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Down. 
Whilst  rector  of  Tynan  (to  which  living  he  was  presented 
on  the  22d  November,  1625),  he  suffered  much  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  in  1 64 1,  the  insurgents  having 
)lundcrcd  his  house  anil  then  burned  it,  together  with  all 
lis  Ixsoks  and  papers.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1643, 
(Cotton,  Fasti,  vol.  iii.  p.  167),  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Kilmore,  from  which  during  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  he  received  a  yearly  allowance 
of  £120— equivalent  to  £1,100  of  our  money.  Henry 
Leslie,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  received  a  similar 
allowance  -,  and  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  got 
£100,  which  was  increased,  in  1655,  to  £120,  on  ac- 
count of  his  distressed  condition  and  numerous  family.  For 
this  liberality  on  the  part  of  Henry  Cromwell,  bishop  Max- 
well expressed  his  gratitude  by  means  of  the  Latin  poem 
referred  to  in  the  text,  in  which  the  lord  deputy  is  truly  de- 
scribed  as  mitissimus  prorex.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
viceroy  better  deserve  this  title.  Delui<t  humani  generis 
was  a  phrase  used  by  the  Romans  when  speaking  of  their 
good  emperor,  Titus  Flavius,  Sabinus  Vespasianus,  who 
reigned  from  a.  D.  79  to  Si.  He  was  the  worthy  successor 
of  his  father,  Vespasian.  During  his  whole  life,  Titus  dis- 
played a  sincere  desire  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  them  during  any  period  of 
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with  a  printed  copy  of  about  ten  hexameters  and  as  many  pentameters,  wherein  he  stiled  him, 
Ddicice  kumani  generis  (as  Vespasian  was  called)  and  to  complete  the  verse,  he  added  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  Mitissime prorcx,  thereby  calling  him  a  Deputy  King  Our  Vise*  came  now  (unsent  for) 
to  Dublin  to  salute  his  Excellency,  and  was  received  favourably  as  afores4,  but  was  taken  with  sick- 
ness, which  did  cast  him  into  a  deep  palsy  that  seized  all  one  side  of  him;  and  being  lodged  next 
house  to  Dr.  Ffenell,  after  many  weeks  his  Lo"  recovered,  and  was  permitted  to  go  and  live  in 
Newtown,  as  most  agreeable  to  his  constitution,  where  often  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Striveling,  his  grandmother,  and  of  his  mother,  sister,  brother,  and  honest  kind  Major- 
Gen'.  Monro,  fitter  than  the  other  four  to  converse  with  his  melancholy;4"  myself  also,  and  his  other 
relations  and  friends  visited  him  often. 


public  distress.  It  is  told  of  him,  that  one  evening,  recol- 
lecting lie  had  done  nothing  to  alleviate  suffering  during 
that  day,  he  exclaimed — "  My  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day ! 
Henry  Cromwell's  timely  aid,  in  many  instances,  reminded 
bishop  Maxwell  of  this  emperor's  beneficence;  and  it  is 
rather  to  the  prelate's  honour  that  he  recorded  his  appre- 
ciation of  it  in  no  stinted  language*  On  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1660,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Maxwell  was 
granted  the  bishoprick  of  Ardagh  in  commendam,  and 
held  it,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Kilmore,  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1672. — Ware's  Works,  voL  L, 
P- 243- 

•*  To  tonverst  with  his  melancholy. — Monro,  on  such 
occasions  no  doubt  "fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again," 
in  the  garrulous  and  amusing  style  by  which  he  had  re- 
corded his  "  Expedition  with  the  worthy  Scots  regiment, 
called  MkKeyes,  &c,  &c.,"  tec  p.  16&,  note  52,  supra. 
Sir  W.  Scott  drew  his  materials  from  Monro's  book 
for  the  character  of  his  celebrated  Rittmastcr,  sometimes 
making  Dugald  Dalgetty  express  himself  in  Monro's 
very  words.  Of  Monro's  method  as  a  writer,  we  have 
the  following  estimate  in  Burton's  well-known  book, 
entitled  The  Scot  Abroad,  vol.  L,  pp.  135,  136:—  "The 
confusion,  ambiguity,  and  verbose  prolixity  of  the  narra- 
tive, involve  the  reader  in  immediate  hopelessness,  and 
keep  him  in  perpetual  doubt  of  the  period,  the  persons, 
and  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  his  attention  is  called. 
Far  from  being  the  production  of  an  illiterate  soldier  who 
despises  learning,  it  is  saturated  in  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
erudition.  But  it  affords  fine  clear  glimpses  here  nnd  there 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Scottish  cavalier  of  for- 
tune; and  on  these  Scott  has  seized  with  his  usual  practi- 
cal sagacity.  ....  Monro  has  a  thorough,  and, 
perhaps,  a  rather  ludicrous  sense  of  the  worth  of  himsclt 
and  his  comrades.  He  speaks  of  '  my  lord  Spynic  being 
present  with  his  regiment,  consisting  of  brave  and  valorous 
officers,  being  all  worthy  cavaliers  of  noble  descent,  and  of 
good  families,  having  action,  valour,  and  breeding,  an- 
swerable to  their  charges.  And  when  Stralsund  obtains  Sir 
Alexander  Leslie  for  a  governor,  he  (Monro)  enlarges  on 
the  special  blessings  bestowed  on  that  community  in  having 
obtained  a  Scotchman  for  their  ruler — '  And  what  a  bless- 
ing it  was  to  get  a  good,  wise,  virtuous,  and  valiant  go- 
vernor in  time  of  their  greatest  trouble  ;  which  shows  that 
we  are  governed  by  a  power  above  us.'  And  so  becoming 
more  eloquent  by  degrees  on  the  good  fortune  of  Stralsund 
and  the  merits  of  his  countrymen,  he  concludes :— '  It  is 

s  with  Sara:  she  ' 


fruitful  when  she  could  not  believe  it,  and  they  became 
flourishing,  having  got  a  Scots  governor  to  protect  them, 
whom  they  looked  not  for,  which  was  a  good  omen  unto 
them,  to  get  a  governor  of  the  nation  that  was  never  con- 
quered ;  which  made  them  the  only  town  in  Germany  free 
as  yet  from  the  imperial  yoke  by  the  valour  of  our  nation, 
which  defended  their  city  in  their  greatest  danger. "  The 
author  of  the  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay, 
quotes  several  of  general  Monro's  anecdotes,  from  which  we 
select  one  or  two  : — "  By  this  time  there  is  a  large  cask  of 
beer  sent  to  us  from  the  leaguer ;  the  officers,  for  haste, 
causeth  to  beat  out  the  head  of  it,  that  every  man  might  come 
to  it  with  hat  or  head -piece;  they  flocking  about  the  waggon 
whereon  the  beer  lay,  the  enemy's  canoneer  gives  a  volley 
to  their  beer  which,  by  God's  providence,  though  shot 
amongst  the  midst  of  them,  did  no  more  harm  but  blew 
the  cask  and  beer  in  the  air — the  nearest  miss  I  ever  did 
sec :  for  many  of  them  were  down  to  the  ground,  of  whom 
my  brother,  captain  John  Monro  of  Obistell.  of  worthy 
memory,  was  one."  "  Being  quartered  a  mile  from  Lu- 
venburg,  we  sent  our  sut tier,  John  Matheson,  to  that  town 
for  a  supply  of  provisions.  In  his  absence  our  boys  made 
use  of  his  rug  to  cover  their  faces  in  drowning  of  bee-hives ; 
the  rug  being  rough,  lodged  a  number  of  bees ;  the  suttler 
coming  home  late,  went  to  rest,  and  putting  ofT  his  clothes, 
drew  his  rug  to  cover  him;  but  as  soon  as  the  bees  found  the 
warm n ess  of  his  skin,  they  began  so  to  punish  him  for  his 
long  stay,  that  he  was  forced,  roaring  like  a  madman,  to 
rise  and  throw  off  his  rug,  not  knowing,  though  well  he 
felt  the  smart  of  his  enemies.  We,  being  in  bed,  called  to 
him,  asking  if  he  was  mad  ?  He  made  no  answer,  but 
cried  the  devil  had  bewitched  him,  till  a  candle  was  lighted, 
and  seeing  the  bees,  he  threw  his  rug  into  a  draw-well." 
"Here  I  did  remark  as  wonderful,  that,  in  the  very  moment 
when  our  ship  did  break  on  ground,  there  was  a  sergeant's 
wife  on  board,  who,  without  any  help,  was  delivered  of  a 
boy,  which  all  the  time  of  the  tempest  she  carefully  did 
preserve ;  and  being  come  ashore  the  next  day,  she  marchcd 
near  four  miles  with  her  child  in  her  arms ;  and  he  was 
baptized  the  next  Sunday  afternoon,  being  the  day  of  our 
thanksgiving  for  our  deliverance,  by  our  preacher,  Mr. 
Murdoch  Mackenzie,  a  worthy  and  religious  young  man." 
— History  0/  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay,  pp.  22J» 
236,  notes.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Monro  s  con- 
versation, although  sometimes  prosy,  had  attractions  tot 
any  one  in  viscount  Montgomery  s  circumstances.  Monro, 
like  many  others  who  had  started  as  covenanters,  died  a 
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chapter  XIII. 

|ITHIN  a  few  months  after  this,  viz.  Aogs*  1658,  O.  C.  finding  by  his  sickness  (w*  was 
concealed  carefully)  that  he  must  go  off  the  stage  of  the  three  kingdoms,  (because  he  had 
played  all  the  mad  pranks  he  had  to  act  thereon)'  he  therefore  made  his  testament,  wherein 
he  declared  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  to  succeed  him  as  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  he  was  proclaimed  accordingly.*  I  saw  it  done  in  Dublin  with  great 
concourse  of  the  people  (but  not  by  armed  men,  save  those  of  Henry  Cromwell's  guard,  who  attended 


•  To  net  thtrtvn.—  Cromwell'*  health  gave  way  rapidly 
in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  hi*  favourite  daughter, 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Claypole),  on  the  6th  of  August,  1658, 
and  the  3rd  of  Scptcmljer  following,  the  day  on  which  he 
followed  her  to  the  grave.  The  30th  of  August  happened 
to  be  a  tempestuous  day,  and,  during  the  night,  the  wind 
blew  a  hurricane,  unroofing  houses  and  uprooting  trees  in 
all  directions.  The  miserable  cavaliers,  who  had  waited 
anxiously  to  hear  of  his  death,  persuaded  themselves  that 
it  was  to  happen  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm, 
announcing  that  the  "  powers  of  the  air"  hovered  over 
WhvHall  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  the  Protector's 
luck  less  spirit  at  the  moment  it  would  separate  from  his 
body.  They  were  disappointed  that  he  did  not  die  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  August ;  but  a  staunch  republican, 
named  Dennis  Bond,  liaving  died  that  day,  the  cavaliers 
punningly  consoled  themselves  by  affirming  that  as  Crom- 
well was  not  then  ready  to  go,  the  devil  had  taken  Bond 
for  his  future  speedy  appearing.  The  Protector's  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  out  that  God  would  not  remove 
so  great  a  roan  from  this  world  without  previously  warning 
the  nation  of  its  approaching  loss  and  when,  at  last,  he 
departed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  they  derived  comfort 
from  the  reflection  that  as  he  had  conquered  the  Scots  on 
that  day  at  Dunbar,  in  1650,  and  the  royalists  at  Worcester, 
in  1651.  so  he  was  destined  on  the  same  fortunate  date  in 
1 6sS,to  o  vercomehis  spiritual  enemies,  and  receive  thecrown 
of  victory  in  heaven  1  Whilst  these  various  opinions  and 
Kent  intents  were  being  expressed  respecting  the  Protector, 
he  was  engaged  in  prayer,  and  appears  to  have  formed 
n  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  motives  influenc- 
ing his  enemies,  as  well  as  his  friends  "  Ix»rd." 
said  he,  "  this  people  would  fain  have  me  live;  they  think 
it  will  be  best  fopthem,  and  that  it  will  redound  much  to 
Thy  glory.  All  the  stir  is  about  this.  Others  would 
fain  have  me  die.  Lord,  pardon  them,  and  pardon  Thy 
foolish  people ;  forgive  their  sins,  and  do  not  forsake  them  ; 
but  love,  and  bless,  and  give  them  rest ;  and  bring  them 
to  a  consistency ;  and  give  me  rest  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
to  whom,  with  Thyself,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour 
and  glory." — Granger's  BiografhUiil  lltsicry  0/  England, 
vol.  L,  p.  147,  noU;  Ludlow, Memoirs,  vol  iL, p.  153 ;  God- 


win's History  of  the  Comtwrwealtk,  toL  iv.,pp.  574,  £75; 
Lingard's  Hittcry  <</  LngUtid,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  267,  26$. 

•  Proclaimed  aeeordtneiy.—  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Pro- 
tector's third  son,  but  the  eldest  that  survived  him,  was 
born  at  Huntingdon,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1626.  A  re- 
markable contrast  was  observed  between  the  two  brothers, 
Richard  and  Henry  Cromwell,  for  whilst  the  former 
associated  with  cavaliers,  and  spent  his  time  in  licentious 
gaiety,  the  latter  repaired  to  his  father's  quarters,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  held  the  commission  of  a  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  guards  belonging  to  Fairfax.  The  moment 
their  father  expired,  the  council  of  state  assembled,  and 
issued  an  order  to  proclaim  Richard  Cromwell  as  protector, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  that  dignity 
by  his  father.  Many  supposed  that  they  proclaimed  him 
on  other  grounds;  and  Ludlow,  the  sternly  honest  re- 
publican, tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  vol  ii.,  p.  613,  that  the 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  Richard,  "  in  hopes  that  he, 
who,  by  following  his  pleasures  had  rendered  himself 
unfit  for  public  business,  would  not  fail  to  place  the 
administration  of  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  most  powerful  in  the  army."  Richard's 
by  his  father  has  been  reasonably  enough 
••Thurloe.  indeed  (voL  vii.,  p.  372),  informs  Henry  Cn 
Richard  to  succeed.  But 


well  that  his  father 


his 


letter  was  written  after  the  proclamation  of  Richard,  and 
its  contents  are  irreconcilable  with  the 


before  it.  We  have  one  from  lord  Falconberg,  dated  on 
Monday,  saying  that  no  nomination  had  been  made,  and 
that  Thurloe  had  promised  to  suggest  it,  but  probably 
would  not  perform  his  promise,  p.  365 ;  and  another  from 
Thurloe  himself  to  Henry  Cromwell,  stating  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  nomination,  p.  364.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  Richard  was  named  on  the  Monday  after  the 
letters  were  written;  but  there  is  a  second  letter  from 
Thurloe,  dated  on  the  Tuesday,  stating  that  the  Protector 
was  still  incapable  of  public  business,  and  that  matters 
would,  he  feared,  remain  till  the  death  of  his  highness  in 
the  same  state  as  he  described  them,  in  his  letter  of  Mon- 
day, p.  366.  It  was  afterwards  said  that  the  nomination 
took  place  on  the  night  before  the  Protector's  death,  in 
the  presence  of  four  of  the  council  (Thurloe,  375,  41$), 
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him)  who  made  great  hu«as  and  throwing  up  of  hats;  the  fanaticks  did  not  expect  their  white 
devil  wou'd  die  so  soon,  and  were  surprised  with  amazement  at  the  proclam.  wherein  all  joined  but 
themselves.3  But  how  soon  they  found  a  soft  part  in  Richard's  head  and  little  courage  in  his 
heart!  Fleetwood,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Lambert,  &c  agreeing  (like  Herod  and  Pilate),  got 
themselves  and  their  partisans  chosen  members  in  that  Parliament  w*  Richard  had  called,4  and  also 
they  held  a  grand  council  of  officers  of  the  army  at  Wallingford-house  (wilhin  a  pit  and  strides 
length  of  Whitehall)  under  this  new  mean-spirited  Protector's  nose,  and  in  view  of  his  long  gallery,* 


bat  many  doubt  whether  it  ever  took  place  at  alL" — Lin- 
gard,  History  of  England,  voL  vii.,  p.  37a,  note, 

J  Joined  but  themselves, — Thescenc  here describedby  the 
author,  and  which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  took  place 
on  the  toth  of  September,  a  week  after  Oliver  Cromwell'* 
death.  Before  this  sodden  change  in  the  government,  the 
position  occupied  by  Henry  Cromwell,  in  Dublin,  had  be- 
come so  irksome  to  him  that  his  letters  may  be  described  as 
containing  a  succession  of  complaints  and  offers  of  resigna- 
tion. This  had  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
money  from  England,  and  the  limitations  of  his  power  by  the 
parliament,  which  occasioned  the  most  serious  limitations 
of  his  usefulness.  When  Richard  became  protector,  the 
council  in  London,  over  which  he  was  able  to  exercise  no 
control,  still  further  contracted  the  powers  of  Henry 
Cromwell  in  Ireland ;  but,  as  the  influence  possessed  by 
the  latter  over  the  army,  and  his  popularity  throughout 
the  country,  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  he  was,  in  ex- 
change for  the  title  of  deputy,  permitted  to  assume  that  of 
lord  lieutenant,  which  was  but  a  poor  recompense  for  his 
lost  authority. 

*  Rit hard  had  called.  —Richard  Cromwell,  about  three 
months  after  being  proclaimed  protector,  issued  writs  for  a 
parliament  to  commence  on  the  27th  of  January  following. 
On  its  meeting,  Mr.  Chute  was  chosen  speaker,  a  private 
fast  in  the  house  was  appointed,  a  committee  for  elections 
and  privileges  chosen,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned 
tmtil  the  31st  January.  On  the  1st  of  February,  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  acknowledging  the  new  protector,  but  in  reality  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  latter  the  full  powers  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  former  kings  and  house  of  lords.  The 
second  reading  of  this  measure,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
brought  on  the  debate  between  the  court  party  and  the 
friends  of  the  commonwealth, — the  former  pleading  the 
Petition  and  Adviee  as  the  foundation  of  Richard  Crom- 
well's title  to  such  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  the 
latter  denying  the  Petition  and  Advtee  to  be  binding 
at  all — ist,  because  of  its  inconsistency,  and  insuf- 
ficiency ;  and  2nd,  because  the  assembly  that  put  it 
forward  was  no  parliament,  but  a  faction.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly,  it  was  farther  urged,  had  never 
been  permitted  to  meet,  Cromwell  who  had  created 
it,  excluding  all  such  members  as  he  suspected  would 
oppose  the  execution  of  his  own  purposes.  Of  460  chosen, 
there  had  been  only  104  in  the  house,  of  whom  51  were 
against  adopting  the  Petition  and  Advtee,  which  was  carried 
only  by  the  votes  of  Scotch  and  Irish  members,  who  had 
no  right  to  sit,  and  were  usurpers  in  the  making  of  laws 
for  England.  The  debates  on  this  matter 
"i  eight  days,  daring  which,  friends  of  the 

party  io 


had  written  eighty  letters  for  the  making  of  members  of 
Parliament,  most  of  which  letters  had  produced  the  results 
desired  by  their  writers.  Mr.  Howard,  a  papist,  and 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  boasted,  that  at  the  instance 
of  the  Protector  .and  secretary,  be  had  sent  twenty-four 
members  to  parliament.  It  was  also  shown  that  several 
tables  were  kept  at  Whitehall,  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
nation,  on  purpose  to  corrupt  and  deboiit  members  by 
great  entertainments.  The  right  also  of  the  sixty  Irish  and 
Scotch  members  to  vote  was  debated  fourteen  days,  and 
this  being  decided  affirmatively,  the  Protector's  party  was 
able  in  some  measure,  to  triumph  by  the  aid  of  these  votes. 
The  report  of  the  committee  concerning  the  accounts  of 
the  government  was  then  submitted.  It  appeared  that 
several  offices  had  been  created  to  serve  particular  persons, 
and  such  had  been  the  grievous  mismanagement  of  affairs, 
that  the  nation  instead  of  being,  as  was  supposed,  finan- 
cially prosperous,  was  found  to  be  in  debt  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  This  state  of  affaire  gave 
occasion  for  lengthened  and  stormy  debates,  which  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  fury  until  the  23rd  of  April,  when 
Richard  dissolved  the  assembly  by  proclamation.  See  a 
review  of  these  proceedings  in  a  letter  written  by  Slingsby 
Bet  Ml,  esq.,  and  printed  in  lord  Somen's  Tracts,  first 
series,  pp.  524—533.  Of  this  parliament,  it  was  estimated 
that  about  one-half  were  protcctorists,  or  supporters  of  the 
court  party,  with  Richard  Cromwell  at  its  head.  Of  the 
republican  parry  proper  not  more  than  fifty  members  were 
returned,  but  their  ranks  contained  several  men  of  great 
energy  and  eloquence,  such  as  Vane,  Hazlerig,  Lambert, 
Ludlow,  Ncvil,  Bnidshaw,  and  Scott.  The  remainder 
were  members  who  wavered  between  the  two  former 
parties,  sometimes  supporting  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other;  but  of  these  many  were  concealed  cavaliers  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Charles,  had  obtained  seats 
in  the  house,  with  the  design  of  embarrassing  the  govern- 
ment, and  acting  m  whatever  manner  might  appear  to 
them  most  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  faithless 
exile.  The  Clarendon  Papers  (p.  440)  state  that  there  were 
forty-seven  republicans ;  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  counterfeit  republicans  and  neuters;  seventy  two 
lawyers,  and  above  one  hundred  placemen.  Burton's 
Diary,  under  Feb.  4,  informs  us  that  the  members  com- 
menced operations  with  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation, 
four  preachers  performing  in  the  house  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  p,m.—  Lingard's  History 
of  England,  voL  vii.,  p.  276. 

*  Hit  long  gallery.  — Whitehall  was  Richard's  residence, 
and  Wallingford  House  the  residence  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  opponent,  Fleetwood.    The  present  Admiralty 
occupy  the  site  of  Wallingford  House.  The  Cock- 
nis  Court,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  have  given 
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Booth"  was  up  in  Lancashire,  Colo.  Cromwell"  (afterwards  Earle  of  Arglass)  and  Colo.  Trt> 


for  the  king,  at  it  had  pleaded  him.  The  commissioners 
sent  to  replace  him  were  Edmund  Ludlow,  John  Jones, 
Matthew  Tomlinson,  and  William  Bury,  appointed  by 
patent,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1659.  Whilst  Henry  Crom- 
well hesitated  how  he  would  act  in  this  crisis,  some  of  his 
officers  professed  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
commonwealth,  others  expressed  a  determination  not  to 
separate  their  cause  from  that  of  their  comrades  in  Eng- 
land, and  these  argument's,  especially  when  backed  by  his 
lady's  tears  and  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Owen,  decided  him 
to  give  up  the  reins  without  further  struggle.  "  The  order," 
says  Ludlow,  "requiring  CoL.  Cromwell  to  come  over  from 
Ireland,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  affairs  there,  being 
signified  to  him,  he  retired  to  a  home  called  the  Phoenix, 
belonging  to  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  leaving  CoL 
Thomas  Long  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  ;  whether  with  an 
intention  of  keeping  it,  I  am  not  assured  :  but  the  com- 
missioners, suspecting  the  worst,  and  being  very  desirous 
to  be  possessed  of  it,  imploycd  Sir  Hardrcss  Waller  to  sur- 
prise the  place,  who,  finding  the  power  of  CoL  Cromwell 
to  decline,  and  that  of  the  parliament  to  increase,  was  very 
willing  to  attempt  it,  and  being  ready  to  enter  by  a  postern 
into  the  castle,  the  place  was  immediately  surrendered  to 
him." — Memoirs,  vol.  iu,  pp.  677,  678.  Henry  Cromwell 
had  declared  to  Fleetwood,  that  "although  he  could  not 
promise  so  much  affection  to  the  late  changes,  as  others 
very  honestly  might,  because  he  could  not  promote  any- 
thing which  inferred  a  diminution  of  his  late  father's  ho- 
nours and  merits ;  yet  he  had  that  regard  for  the  public 
peace  as  to  acquiesce  under  [the  present  government ; 
therefore,  to  prevent  those  fears  and  jealousies  which  might 
interrupt  its  tranquillity,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign 
his  charge  to  any  one  whom  parliament  should  send  to  re- 
ceive it.  He  nad  conducted  the  government  with  such 
disregard  to  his  private  r  >\  l  ament,  that  it  is  said  he  could 
not  at  once  command  even  what  means  were  necessary  to 
defray  the  expense  of  his  return  to  England.  In  1653  he 
had  married  a  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Russell  of  Chip- 
penham, in  Cambridgeshire,  the  lady  whose  tears  had  such 
influence,  as  our  author  informs  us,  in  deciding  her  hus- 
band's course.  On  leaving  Dublin  he  and  she  returned  to 
Chippenham,  where  they  resided  during  six  years,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  his  estate  at  Soham,  in  the  same 
county.  Here  Henry  Cromwell  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  dying  in  1 673-4,  aged  46  years. 

"  Sir  Ceo.  Berth. — The  rising  of  royalists  and  presby- 
terians  in  Lancashire  under  the  leadership  of  sir  George 
Booth  was  but  part  of  a  wide-spread  arrangement  for  the 
restoration  of  Cnarles  II.  In  consequence  of  mismanage- 
ment or  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  plotters,  the 
government  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  whole  plans,  and 
numerous  arrests  were  instantly  made  in  London  and 
throughout  the  country.  A  small  party,  not  knowing  of 
the  general  failure  in  their  arrangements,  unfurled  the 
royal  standard  in  Lancashire,  and  marched  on  Chester, 
having  as  leaders  sir  George  Booth,  sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
lord  Kilmorey,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  "insurgents 
increased  to  four  thousand  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1659,  Lambert  was  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  six 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  soon  dispersed 
them,  taking  three  hundred  prisoners.  The  earl  of  Derby 
was  taken  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant-   Booth,  dressed  as 


a  female,  and  riding  on  a  pillion,  took  the  road  for  Loo- 
don,  but  was  caught  at  Newton-Pagnell,  his  awkwardness 
in  alighting  from  the  horse  having  betrayed  him.  Middle- 
ton  fled  to  Chirk  Castle,  where  he  soon  afterwards  capitu- 
lated.— Ludlow,  Memoirs,  voL  ii.,  pp.  693,  694;  Lin- 
gard,  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.,  p.  386. 

**  Colo,  Cromwell. — This  was  Vere  Essex  Cromwell,  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Oliver,  in  1 60S,  became 
fourth  and  last  earl  of  Ardglass.  Their  father,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  first  earl  of  Ardglass,  was  son  of  Edward, 
baron  Okcham,  who  died  in  1607.  The  latter  U  de- 
scribed in  patents  of  James  I.  as  "governor  of  Lecale, 
the  Castle  of  Dondromc,  and  other  partes  adjoyningo,"  to 
whom  "  Phelimy  M'Arton  sold  the  thirde  parte  of  all  that 
his  countric  called  Killanarte,  or  in  Watertirrye,  or  else- 
where, in  Co.  Downc."  These  lands  were  "sett  out*  in 
such  severall  partes  as  to  the  lord  Crumwcll  seemed  most 
convenient,"  and  with  the  lands  went  all  the  "woodes, 
underwoddes  profittcs,  and  appurtenances  to  them  belong- 
ingc,"  except  the  "chief  scatc  or  house  of  the  said 
Phelomy  and  the  neere  demeasnes  thereunto  adjoynynge." 
Cromwell  purchased  these  lands  from  M'Artane  for  ever, 
for  a  "  certene  sommc  of  money,"  and  in  consideration  of 
the  purchase  "  takinge  into  his  keepynge  and  bringinge 
upp  Patrick  M'Carton,  the  eldest  sonne  of  said  Phelomy, 
ana  undertakings  to  educate,  instructe,  apparrell,  and 
provide  all  other  necessaries  for  his  education  in  a  gentle- 
manlike sorte;  and,  also,  in  consideration  of  divers  other 
gratuytics,  costcs,  troubles,  and  imployments,  in  and  abouie 
the  said  Phelomy  M'Carton  and  his  nffayres,  by  the  said 
lord  Cromwell  hereafter  to  be  done  and  executed."  This 
deed  contains  the  following  covenant :— "  Where  the 
allotment  of  a  thirde  parte  of  the  landes  aforesaid  is  not  to 
be  made  before  the  next  feast  of  St.  John,  lord  Cromwell 
may,  in  the  mcane  tytnc,  sell,  cutt  down,  and  carrie  awaye 
for  his  neccssarie  use,  all  manner  of  wood,  tymber-trees, 
or  undcrwoode,  growingc  upon  any  the  landes  of  said 
Phelomy,  or  to  make  coles  or  other  necessaries  uppon 
same,  without  left  or  contradiction."  This  deed  of  sale 
was  made  in  1605,  and  confirmed  to  Cromwell  by  grant 
from  the  crown.  - -Erck's  Patent  Rolls  of  James  I.,  pp. 
191,  192.  This  Edward  Cromwell  inherited  from  Crom- 
well, earl  of  Essex,  an  estate  in  Devonshire,  which  he 
exchanged  with  Charles  Blount,  lord  Mountjoy,  for  the 
Downpatrick  estate,  consisting  of  the  abl>cy-lands  of 
Down,  Inch,  and  Saul,  granted  to  the  latter  for  his  great 
services  to  the  crown  in  the  suppression  of  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion. Harris,  in  his  Auountof  the  Antientand  Present 
State  of  the  County  of  Dosvn,  pp.  34,  35,  says : — "  On  a 
rising  ground,  at  the  entrance  into  this  town  (Downpatrick), 
formerly  stood  a  noble  house  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  lord 
Cromwell,  burned  down  by  the  Irish  rebels  in  1641. 
This  gentleman  came  over  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.,  and  was  captain  of  an  independent  troop 
at  Down,  where  he  built  this  House,  some  of  the  ruins 
whereof  yet  appear,  and  in  which  he  lived  with  great 

hospitality  and  credit  He  died  here,  and 

was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  old  Cathedral,  near  the 
East  end,  and  on  his  grave-stone  is  this  inscription 
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vor"  were  secretly  consulting  with  our  Vise1,  what  to  do  to  advance  the  King's  cause.  The  Anabap- 
tists bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  Council  at  Dublin,  and  they  ordered  Colonel  Cooper,1*  Governor 
of  Ulster  (then  in  Carrick  f  •)  to  send  up  our  Vise*,  prisoner.  His  Lop  had  some  sickness  and  recovered 
health  in  Dublin,  where  I  was  when  the  council  was  surprised  and  seized,'5  in  w*  his  Lo»  was  co- 
vertly active,  for  tho'  he  staid  in  his  lodgings,  he  sent  myself  and  his  servants  in  messinges,  and  allowed 
his  horses  and  mine  to  a  friend,  called  Geo.  Wilton,'6  who  mounted  himself  and  others  on  them, 
joining  Theo*.  Jones,  who  was  in  the  action  of  that  surprise,  in  scouring  the  streets  hindering  the 
Anabaptists  to  get  to  a  body.  I  will  not  here  relate  that  S'  Theo*.  Jones  (my  kinsman  and  great 
friend  in  usurping  times)  and  the  persons  who  surprised  the  Council  Chamber  and  Castle  (both  at 
one  time)  made  a  rendezvous  on  Oxmondtown  green;'?  declared  to  restore  the  secluded  members 


WE.I,  SON  TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS.  EARL  Or  A8D- 
CLASK,  AND  GRANDSON  TO  THE  S  nID  HOWARD,  DECEASED  19TH  OF 
OCTOBER,  lt6&." 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1617,  the  king  granted  to  Thomas, 
lord  Cromwell,  the  castle,  lordship,  manor,  and  town  of 
Dundrum,  in  or  near  the  territory  of  Lecale,  and  seven 

townlands  adjoining  the  castle,          the  site  of  the 

abbey  of  Incite,  with  a  castle  and  other  buildings,  a 
cemetery,  and     car.  in  the  island  of  the  Inch,  and  all 

the  demesne  lands  of  the  said  abbey,         the  site  of  the 

house  of  the  monks  of  Down,  with  all  the  lands  thereto 
belonging ;  the  site  of  the  priory  of  canons  of  St.  John  in 
Down,  with  the  lands  of  said  priory;  the  site  of  the  priory 
of  Sl  John  and  St.  Thomas  of  Down,  and  eight  acres 
within  its  precinct,  together  with  all  the  other  lands  be- 
longing to  the  said  priory  ;  the  site  of  the  monastery  of 
Sawle,  and  two  ruinous  castles,  and  a  garden  within  its 
precinct,  two  castles  and  three  town  lands  of  Sawlc,  with 
the  several  other  landed  possessions  of  said  monastery ; 
Hollingrainge,  parcel  of  the  possesions  of  the  late  dissolved 
monastery  of  Hore  Abbey,  otherwise  Leigh,  or  Jugo  Dei 
in  the  Ardcs ;  Corbally,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the 
late  monastery  of  Bangor  in  Down  county  ;  the  site  of  the 
monastery  of  Friars  Minors  of  Down,  with  a  chamber, 
hall,  and  other  buildings,  a  cemetery,  garden,  and  orchard 
within  the  precinct,  together  with  the  several  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  said  monastery ;  the  site  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Patrick  of  Down,  with  a  dormitory,  a  close,  and 
other  edifices,  and  a  garden  within  its  precinct,  together 
with  very  extensive  landed  possessions  belonging  to  the 
said  monastery,  including  the  water  of  Loughcoyne,  flow- 
ing into  the  river  or  bay  of  Strangford,  in  which  vessels 
often  tons  can  pass  to  the  port  of  Strangford  ;  half  of  the 
territory  or  country  commonly  called  M 'Cartas'*  country; 
a  ferry  from  the  town  of  Down  to  the  Inch,  and  another 
ferry  from  the  castle  and  towne  of  Coylc  to  Fanabroge, 
for  which  he  is  to  be  paid  by  passengers  at  the  usual  rates  ; 
the  whole  river  and  water  of  Loughcon  or  Loughcoyne,  and 
all  other  rivers  and  waters  flowing  into  the  river  and  bay  of 
Strangford,  as  far  as  any  of  them  flow  near  lord  Cromwell's 
lands,  with  the  fishings  thereof.  The  whole  is  created  into 
a  manor,  called  the  manor  of  Downpatrick,  with  t, 000  acres 
in  demesne ;  power  to  create  tenures ;  to  hold  courts  Icct  and 
baron ;  to  hold  a  Saturday  market  at  Downpatrick,  and 
two  fairs,  one  on  the  feast  of  St  Luke  the  evangelist, 
and  the  other  on  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick ;  with  courts  of 
pie-powder  and  the  usual  tolls;  lord  Cromwell  and  his 


heirs  to  be  clerks  of  the  market,  to  have  free  warren  and 
chace;  and  to  enjoy  all  waifs  and  strays.  The  territory 
of  Killenarten  to  be  held  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £2  13s  ad. 
To  hold  for  ever,  the  Killenlarten  lands  in  capite,  by  tht 
service  of  one  knight's  fee;  and  all  the  remainder  in  com- 
mon socage. — Calendar  of  Patent  /lolls,  Jama  /.,  pp. 
336,  337- 

'J  Cm,  Trevor.— This  was  Marcus  Trevor,  a  son  of 
sir  Edward.    See  p.  1 32,  supra. 

M  Colonel  Cooper. — Colonel  Thomas  Cooper  was  a 
steady  and  trusted  servant  of  the  commonwealth,  and  suc- 
ceeded colonel  Robert  Barrow  as  commander  at  Carrick- 
fcrgus,  the  violent  anabaptist  sentiments  of  the  latter 
unfitting  him,  in  Cromwell's  opinion,  for  the  duties  of 
that  position.  The  latter,  writing  to  his  son  Henry,  in 
November,  1656,  says: — "  1  am  alsoe  thinkinge  of  send- 
ing over  to  you  a  fitt  person  who  may  command  the  North 
of  Ireland,  which  I  believe  stands  in  great  need  of  one." 
Cooper  soon  afterwards  relieved  Barrow  at  Carrickfcrgus, 
where  he  resided  until  the  close  of  1658.  He  died  at 
London  in  1659,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  common- 
wealth.— Rcid's  History  of  tht  Presbyterian  Chunk  in 
Ireland,  voL  ii.,  p.  204,  note. 

*J  Council  surprised  and  seized. — The  commissioners 
who  took  charge  of  the  government  on  the  removal  of 
Henry  Cromwell  appear  to  have  held  office  only  for  one 
month,  as  their  successors  were  appointed  on  the  7th  of 

{unc,  1659.  The  names  of  the  latter  were  colonel  John 
ones;  William  Steele,  serjeant-at-law;  Robert  Goodwin, 
esq.;  colonel  Matthew  Tomlinson;  and  Miles  Corbet, 
scrjeant-al-law.  On  the  1 3th  of  December,  the  castle  of 
Dublin  was  surprised  by  sir  Charles  Coote  and  sir  Har- 
dress  Waller,  in  the  interests  of  the  parliament,  and  three 
of  the  above-named  commissioners,  viz.,  Jones,  Tomlin- 
son, and  Corbctt,  were  seized  with  several  others,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  England. 

16  Geo.  WUtou.—  The  first  viscount  Montgomery's 
younger  daughter,  Jean,  married  to  Patrick  Savage,  left 
two  daughters.  The  second,  named  Elizabeth,  married 
George  Wilton  ;  their  son,  also  named  George,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  was  the  person  here  mentioned  by  the 
author. 

1  Oxmondtoxvn  green.— Ludlow's  account  of  this  move- 
ment, carried  forward  by  Coote,  Jones,  and  others, 
ostensibly  in  the  cause  of  a  free  parliament,  but  really 
in  connivance  with  Monk  to  bring  about  tha  Restora- 
tion, U  as  follows;— "It  was  a  matter  of  amazement 
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of  the  Long  Parliament  to  sitt  with  those  now  in  the  Com"  House  at  Westminster, **  and  nor  how 
they  made  S*  Hardress  Waller1'  their  Major-General,  for  the  L*  Burhill**  and  Coote  were  not  yet 
appearing  in  Dublin;"  nor  will  I  write  what  they  declared  for  more  than  afores*,  nor  how  K»  Waller 


that  such  ft  Declaration  should  be  published  by  men 
who  pretended  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment;  but  it  was  not  procured  without  opposition ; 
for  when  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  CoL  Thcophilus 
Tones,  who  were  the  principal  confidants  of  Monk  on 
lhat  side,  had  prepared  their  paper,  and  a  party  to  back 
it ;  Sir  Hardress  \ValJcr,  who  had  been  one  of  the  late 
king's  judges,  fearing  the  consequence  of  such  practices, 
moved  that  the  Council  of  War  might  be  adjourned  into 
the  Castle;  But  not  being  able  to  carry  that  point,  he  com- 
municated his  design  to  as  many  as  he  thought  fit,  and 
making  an  excuse  to  go  out  of  the  room,  he  hastened  away 
and  retired  into  the  Castle.  Major  Stanley,  Lieut.  Col. 
Warren,  and  some  others  went  immediately  and  joined 
themselves  to  him  ;  and  amongst  them  it  was  resolved  to 
tend  out  a  party  to  seize  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  his  ad- 
herents. But  he  having  notice  of  their  intentions,  had  a 
party  of  his  creatures  ready;  and  being  accompanied  by 
CoL  Thcophilus  Jones,  mounted  on  horseback  at  the  head 
of  them,  riding  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and 
declaring  for  a  free  Parliament,  which  language  was  by 
that  time  sufficiently  understood  to  be  for  the  K  ing.  They 
were  followed  by  a  great  rabble  of  people,  and  thereby  so 
encouraged,  that  they  formed  a  design  against  the  Castle ; 
and  having  posted  their  guards  upon  all  the  avenues,  they 
sent  a  summons  to  Sir  Hardress  Waller  to  deliver  the 

place  into  their  hands  By  the  expulsion  of 

Sir  Hardress  Waller  out  of  the  army,  two  regiments  fell 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  seized  the  government  of 
Ireland,  for  which  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  some  difficulty 
to  And  Colonels,  having  already  disposed  of  two  to  himself; 
one  to  his  brother,  Richard  Coote.  another  to  his  brother 
Chudleigh  Coote,  a  fifth  to  his  brother  Thomas  Coote,  and 
a  sixth  to  his  cousin,  Sir  George."— Memoirs,  vol.  iL,  pp. 
837-9. 

«*  At  Westminster. — On  the  day  following  the  seizure 
of  the  castle,  the  principal  officers  in  Dublin  published  a 
paper  entitled — "A  Declaration  of  several  offi.-trs  of  the 
Army  in  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  themselves  ami  those  under 
(heir  commands,  holding  forth  their  stecuifast  resolutions  to 
adhere  to  the  Parliament  in  tiejenee  of  its  privileges,  and  the 
just  rights  and  libertyes  of  the  people  of  these  nations  as  nun 
and  christians."  This  declaration  was  signed  by.  sir 
Hardress  Waller  and  twenty-one  others;  not  in  support  of 
the  Rump  parliament,  as  Dr.  Keid  supposes  (vol.  iL,  p. 
326,  note),  but  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  members  ex- 
cluded from  the  Long  parliament  to  resume  their  scats  in 
the  house. 

'»  Sr  Hardress  Waller.— -The  Wallers  of  Castletown 
are  descended  from  an  old  Kent  family,  a  member  or 
members  of  which  were  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  To  the  same  stock  belonged  William  Waller,  a 
distinguished  parliamentary  general,  and  Edward  Waller, 
the  well-known  poet.  George  Waller,  who  was  chief  of 
his  name,  married  a  lady  of  the  ancient  family  of  Har- 
dress, and  was  father  of  sir  Hardress  mentioned  in  the 
text.  The  latter  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the  com- 
monwealth, whilst  his  mother's  family  were  as  decidedly 
royalist.    By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  sir  John 


Dowdall  of  Kilfenny,  sir  Hardress  became  proprietor  oi 
the  Castletown  estate.  He  wa*  appointed  major-general 
of  the  horse,  and  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  city 
of  Limerick.  He  also  acquired  large  estates  by  grant 
from  the  government,  during  the  commonwealth,  but  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  judges  who  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  he  was  brought  to  account  at  the  Restoration- 
He  had  powerful  friends  among  the  royalists,  and  having 
pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial,  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  wa* 
permitted  to  live  in  Ireland,  but  all  the  lands  granted  to 
him  under  the  commonwealth  were  forfeited.  These 
lands,  with  the  estates  of  other  regicides,  were  handed 
over  to  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  IL),  and  at 
the  Revolution  were  forfeited  again,  and  sold  in  lots,  princi- 
pally to  the  Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company.  Lady  Waller, 
however,  was  not  deprived  of  the  Castletown  estate,  which 
had  descended  to  her  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  her 
family  alwavs  secretly  favouring  the  royal  cause  during  the 
civil  war.  To  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  his 
three  sons-in-law,  sir  Hardress  Waller  was  indebted  for 
his  life.  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  the  celebrated 
sir  William  Petty;  Bridget  married  Mr.  Cadogan,  and 
became  the  mother  of  the  first  earl  of  Cadogan,  well- 
known  as  a  gallant  general;  and  Anne,  the  youngest, 
married  sir  Henry  Ingoldsby,  who  became  an  active  in- 
strument in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. — Lcnihan's 
Limerick;  its  History  and  Antiquities,  p.  1 75,  note. 

"  Burhil!.—  Burhill  is  a  misprint  for  Broghill,  the  title 
borne  by  Roger  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery. 

"  Appearing  in  Dublin. — Lord  Broghill,  sir  Charles 
Coote,  and  major  William  Bury,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners by  the  parliament,  in  January,  1659-60,  soon  after 
the  seizure  and  removal  of  their  predecessors.  Broghill 
and  Coote,  who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  Crom- 
well and  the  commonwealth,  seeing  clearly  the  1 
were  then  taking  in  England,  entered  into  an  el  _ 
with  each  other  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Brog- 
hill sent  his  brother,  lord  Shannon,  to  inform  the  king, 
then  at  Brussels,  of  their  project,  whilst  Coote  dispatched 
sir  Arthur  Forbes  on  the  same  errand  to  Ormond,  who 
was  then  staying  with  the  king.  Charles  wrote  to  Coote 
in  reply  to  his  message,  and  among  other  confidential 
revelations,  expresses  himself  as  follows: — "1  will  not 
enlarge  concerning  yourself,  the  great  services  you  can  do 
me,  the  great  confidence  1  have  in  view,  and  your  great 
merit  towards  your  country,  as  well  as  towards  me,  will 
all  secure  you,  that  I  will  do  what  becomes  me  towards 
the  gratifying  and  obliging  such  a  servant"  The  king 
closed  his  letter  by  an  offer  to  make  Coote  an  earl  at  once, 
to  give  him  just  such  a  command  as  he  should  please  to 
accept,  and  to  take  all  the  young  Cootes  into  his  royal 
and  especial  care.  For  Coote's  services,  the  king  was 
afterwards  indeed  generous,  but  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  hapless  Roman  Catholics  forfeited  in  Ireland.  In 
addition  to  the  grants  given  by  Charles  I.  to  "old  sir 
Charles  "  (see  p.  188,  supra),  the  son  was  now  put  into  pos- 
session of  extensive  lands  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Westmeath.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
Athlone;  governor  of  the  county,  town,  and  ciudel  of 
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relinquished  his  promise  to  help  to  restore  the  s4  secluded  members ;  nor  how  he  was  (by  siege) 
obliged  to  surrender  up  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  wherein  he  had  nested  himself  for  the  Rump,"  nor 
of  any  other  occurrences  consequent  thereupon,  because  it  is  not  my  business:*3  and  I  stayed  no 
longer  in  the  city  to  see  them,  but  went  home  and  surprised  by  artifice  (without  siege)  my  house 
of  Rosemount*4  and  castle  of  Quinlinbay  (als.  diet.  Collinsbay)5*  in  one  day,  and  keeping  possession 


Gal  way ;  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Mountrath ;  con- 
stituted one  of  the  three  lords-justice*,  to  whom  a  grant 
was  passed  of  ,£10,000  to  be  equally  divided  among  them. 
Sir  Charles  also  received  £6,000  as  arrears  due  for  his 
services  before  the  5th  of  June,  1649. — Lodge's  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL  ii.,  pp.  75,  76. 

**  For  the  Rump. — The  Rump  parliament  ceased  to 
exist  in  1653,  but  the  nickname  is  here  used  to  designate 
the  Assembly  that  sat  until  the  Restoration.  It  would 
appear,  from  our  author's  statement,  that,  although  sir 
Hardress  Waller  declared  at  first  in  favour  of  restoring 
the  sequestered  and  excluded  members  of  the  Long  par- 
liament, he  afterwards  clung  more  especially  to  the  cause 
of  the  '  Rump.'  After  a  siege  of  five  days,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Dublin  to  Cuote, 
who  now  suddenly  abandoned  the  cause  he  had  formerly 
espoused  so  warmly,  and  not  only  so,  but  endeavoured  to 
establish  hmsclf  in  favour  witli  the  royalists  by  the 
betrayal  and  robbery  of  his  former  friends.  "  That 
rapacious  time-server  had,  during  the  power  of  the  re- 
publicans and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  government  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  royal  party.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
prospect  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  banished  family 
begin  to  open  than  he  was  among  the  first  of  the  deserters, 
and  employed  the  power  he  had  in  Ireland  to  the  double 
advantage  of  wiping  off  old  scores  with  the  new  govern- 
ment by  a  zealous  attention  to  the  purposes  of  their 
revenge,  and  to  the  enlarging  of  his  ill-gotten  possessions 
with  the  plunder  of  his  old  friends." — Secret  History  of  Ute 
Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  105.  Ludlow 
had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  in  having  escaped  the 
'clutches'  of  Coote,  and  tells  the  following  story  of  the 
latter"s  rapacity ; — '*  During  this  time,  I  had  sent  orders 
to  my  bailiff  in  Ireland,  to  sell  my  stock,  which  in  sheep, 
black  cattle,  corn,  and  horses,  might  amount  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds,  and  to  collect  the  rents  that  were 
due  to  me  from  my  tenants.  Hut  he  being  negligent,  I 
made  over  my  stock  to  my  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
Kcmpsou,  for  satisfaction  of  my  sister's  portion,  pressing 
him  to  send  some  person  forthwith  to  take  possession  ; 
which,  not  being  done  with  the  expedition  that  was  requi- 
site in  such  a  juncture,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  without  any 
order  or  pretence  of  authority  from  Parliament,  made 
seizure  of  all ;  forcing  my  tenants  to  pay  my  rent  to  him, 
and  commanding  my  servant  not  to  dispose  of  any  part 
of  my  stock  but  by  his  order ;  only  four  stone  horses 
which  I  had  bred,  and  were  then  in  my  stable,  were  taken 
away  by  Colonel  Theophilus  Jones  ;  these  men  who  had 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  outdoing  our  enemies  in  rage 
and  cruelty  to  us." — Memoirs,  vol.  iiL,  pp,  9,  10. 

*J  Not  my  business. — The  author  wxs  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  motives  of  the  leading  actors  would 
not  bear  any  very  rigid  scrutiny.  The  following 
Dr.  French's  Settlmtnt  and  Sale  of  Ire- 


land, pp.  79,  80,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  move- 
ments in  Dublin  immediately  preceding  the  Restora- 
tion : — "  Broghil  and  Coot  having  by  several  Emissaries 
sent  into  England,  felt  the  pulse  of  the  English  Nation, 
and  finding  the  |>eoplc  generally  inclined  to  concur 
with  the  loyal  and  successful  endeavours  of  the  Lord 
General  Monk,  in  order  to  the  Kcstauratiou  of  his  sacred 
Majesty,  convcxpacd  a  Convention  in  Dublin  of  persons 
merely  interested  in  that  Kingdom,  to  consult  upon  the 
best  and  safest  course  that  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
restoring  of  the  Irish  Cavaliers  to  those  estates  which  the 
Coiivcntionists  and  their  partisans  enjoyed  by  the  Usur- 
per's (Cromwell's)  bounty,  and  which  they  had  great  rea- 
son to  Ixrlicvc  would  be  immediately  restored  to  theirancient 
proprietors  upon  his  Majesty's  re -establishment.  In  order 
to  this  resolution,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  all  the  gende- 
men  of  Ireland  should  be  committed  to  close  prison,  to 
render  them  incajiable  of  contributing  to  his  Majestic's 
Restauration,  in  case  Ills  Majesty  should  choose  to  pursue 
his  Royal  Right  by  dint  of  Sword,  rather  than  to  conde- 
scend to  such  disadvantageous  conditions,  as  the  Convcn- 
tionists  did  hope,  and  were  fully  jicrswadcd  would  be  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Parliament  of  England.  It  was  also 
concluded,  that  a  man  of  parts  and  faction  among  the 
Presbyterian  ]*arty,  should  be  employed  into  England,  to 
prepossess  the  people  there  with  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences which  the  restoring  of  the  Irish  Natives  to  their 
ancient  estates  would  infallibly  bring  ujxin  the  new  English 
interest  in  that  Kingdom.  In  pursuance  to  these  resolu- 
tions, all  the  prisons  in  Ireland  were  filled  with  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  that  Nation,  whom  no  iml>ccillity  of  age 
nor  indisposition  of  lxxly  could  excuse,  nor  any  offered 
security  answer  for.  Sir  John  Clutworthy,  a  man  famous 
for  plundering  Somerset  House,  murdering  the  king's 
subjects,  and  committing  many  other  treasons  and  horrid 
crimes,  was  dispatched  into  England."  It  was  mainly  (ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer)  through  Clotworthy's  represent- 
ations, backed  up  by  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Broghill, 
Annesley,  and  Slervyn,  that  the  Act  of  Oblivion  did  not 
extend  to  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  that  his  majesty's 
Declaration  for  the  Settlement  of  Ireland  by  wholesale 
confiscation,  was  concocted  and  eventually  carried  out 

'••  Rosemount.  — In  the  author's  memoirs  of  himself,  ha 
gives  a  full  and  somewhat  curious  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  recovered  Rosemount.    Sec  infra. 

**  Quinlinbay,  (a/s.  diet.  Collmsbay). — Quinlinbay  is  a 
misprint  for  Quintin  Ray,  and  Collinsbay  for  Coittns  Bay. 
This  part  of  Strangford  Lough  was  called  Quintin  Bay 
from  a  castle  of  that  name  which  stood  above  it  on  a 
headland,  about  two  miles  south  from  the  town  of  Porta- 
ferry.  The  castle  had  been  originally  a  fortress  of  the 
Savages,  and  was  so  called,  no  doubt,  fioi  1  soriv  rhv/tain 
of  that  family,  whose  Christian  name  was  ljuintin,  v.  uich 
is  the  English  form  for  Coocy. — See  Reeves'  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,  p.  25.    Coffins  Bay  was  simply  cot,  or  boat 
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of  them. — Tho'  Cokx  George  (in  his  circuit  to  cajole  the  PresbeP  Ministers)'6  came  to  view  the 
pretended  forcible  entry,  but  he  did  not  disturb  me.  This  was  done  by  me  on  the  rath  Feb7.  1659, 
four  months  (bate  fifteen  days)  before  the  K.  came  to  Whitehall,  and  was  wonderfully  and  happily 
restored  by  God  to  his  people  on  the  29th  May  (his  birth-day)  1660,  without  bloodshed.''  And 


bay,  from  the  Irish  cot,  meaning  a  small  boat  Boate, 
in  his  Ireland's  Natural  History,  p.  64,  says  : — "  They 
call  in  Ireland  eots  things  like  boats,  but  very  unshapely, 
being  nothing  but  square  piece*  of  timber  made  hollow. " 
In  William  Montgomery's  Description  of  the  Ards 
(p.  304  of  volume  printed  in  1S30),  we  have  the 
following  account  of  his  estate  at  this  place  :— "There  is 
likewise  on  the  eastern  shore,  one  league  from  ye  said 
Mar,  Cottins  Bay,  als.  Quintin  Bay  Castle,  which  com- 
mands  yc  Bay,  that  is  ca|ttblc  to  receive  a  bark  of  forty 
tunns  burthen.  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Rosemount 
purchaser!  the  same,  and  lands  adjoining  therunto,  from 
Dualtagh  Smith,  a  depender  on  yc  Savages  of  Porrne- 
ferry,  in  whose  mannor  it  is  :  and  yc  said  sir  James  roofed 
and  floored  yc  ca-.de.  and  made  frcc-stonc  window  cases, 
*cc  therin  :  and  built  yc  baron,  and  flankers,  and  kitchen 
walls  contiguous  ;  all  which,  \V.  Montgomery, 
and  his  son  James  (joyning  in  yc  sale)  sold  unt 
George  Ko*s,  who  lives  at  Carney,  part  of  ye 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  had  eustodium  of 
this  property  during  the  commonwealth,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  held  by  either  colonel  Barrow  or  his  son. 
The  author  got  into  possession  again  without  waiting  for 
any  official  formalities,  and  some  months  before  the  re- 
placing of  other  sequestered  royalists. 

*  The  Prate*,  ministers.— Whoever  "Colo.  George" 
may  have  lieen.  who  was  sent  round  by  Broghill  and 
Coote  to  cajole  the  presbytcrian  ministers,  he  appears  to 
have  performed  the  duties  of  his  exalted  mission  admirably 
welL  His  first  object  was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
these  ministers,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  opposition  from 
them,  at  a  convention  to  be  held  soon  afterwards  in 


Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  then 
specially  aimed  at  by  Broghill  and  Coote.  For  an  ac- 
count  of  this  cajoling  process  from  first  to  last,  sec  Adair's 
Narrative,  pp.  231, 233,  234,  241.  These  ministers  foolishly 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  now  to  be  formally 
recognised  by  the  State,  and  their  hopes  were  greatly  elated 
when  the  Convention  appointed  as  its  chaplain  a  presby- 
tcrian minister  named  Cocks.    Adair,  who  was  himself  the 


only  deputy  summoned  from  the  north,  records  this  little 
matter  twiee  in  his  Narratnt,  at  pages  231  and  233.  The 
fact  of  the  Convention  calling  "  the  soundest  presbyterian 
in  Dublin,  one  Mr.  Cocks,  to  their  prayers  every  morning 
when  they  began  their  business,"  appears  to  have  compen- 
sated for  much  subsequent  disappointment.  Mr.  Adair, 
on  receiving  an  order  from  the  Convention  to  attend  its 
sittings  forthwith  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  brethren 
at  Belfast,  from  whom  he  received  instructions  "how  to 
carry,"  or,  in  other  words,  how  most  truly  to  represent 
their  sentiments  and  expectations.  They  instructed  him  to 
"promovc  tbe  work  of  reformation,"  to  "guard  against 
Episcopal  courses  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sectarian  (or  Inde- 
pendent) on  the  other,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  attempt 
the  owning  and  renewing  of  the  Covenant.  Adair,  with 
about  half  a  doten  other  ministers,  members  of  the  Con- 
1  in  private  consultations  to  introduce  the 


question  of  the  Covenant,  but,  when  this  project  became 
known,  Sir  James  Barry,  chairman  of  the  Convention,  de- 
clared that,  if  the  covenant  was  made  a  subject  of  delibe- 
ration, he  would  leave  the  chair  and  protest  against  it. 
•*  Whereupon,"  says  Adair,  "  the  rest  of  his  party  did 
npplaud  him  ;  and  those  of  the  Convention  who  favoured 
it  (the  Covenant)  were  of  the  fewest  number  ;  others  were 
indifferent,  and  so  that  design  was  crushed  in  the  bud." 
But  behind  this  there  was  another  "design"  of  more 
practical  import,  which,  although  not  "crushed  in  the 
bud,"  was  never  permitted  to  develop.  It  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Adair,  page  235—"  However,  these  ministers 
had  power  to  recommend  all  honest  able  men  to  the  Con- 
vention, that  such  only  should  be  capable  of  maintenance; 
and  were  charged  to  recommend  none  who  were  of 
Anabapti  .liei!  principles,  who  refused  ordination  by  ortho- 
dox ministers,  or  were  scandalous  in  their  lives.  Accord- 
ingly, they  drew  up  a  list  of  the  ministers  then  in  Ireland, 
who  were  judged  sober  orthodox  men,  to  the  number  of 
near  an  hundred,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  Presby- 
tery in  the  North,  upwards  of  sixty.  They  de< ' 
who,  to  their  knowldgc  or  information,  were 
in  life,  or  Anabaptisttcal,  or  not  orthodox  in  their  prin- 
ciples ;  all  whom  they  approved  were  allowed  of  the 
Convention  to  receive  a  legal  right  to  the  tithes  of  the 
parishes  where  they  severally  were ;  and,  in  order  to  that, 
they  were  to  receive  inductions  into  the  churches  by  such 
neighbouring  ministers  as  were  appointed  for  that  effect." 
This  arrangement,  by  which  their  heretical  brethren  were 
"  left  out  in  the  cold,"  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
even  although  it  would  have  entirely  pre- 
thc  possibility  of  carrying  out  their  covenanting 
oath  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy.  But  the  Convention 
had  no  authority  whatever  to  make  any  such  arrangement 


any  such 

as  here  staled,  and  the  "warrants"  solemnly  delivered  to 
the  "cajoled"  on  that  occasion  were  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written.  Neither  had  the 
commissioners,  Broghill,  Coote,  and  Bury,  or  Barry,  who 
seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  any  valid 
authority  for  so  doing.  The  result  of  this  movement,  so 
hopefully  regarded  by  prcsbytcrians  in  the  north,  is  thus 
described  by  Adair:-"  After  Mr.  Adair's  return  home 
from  Dublin,  there  was  held  a  Synod  at  Ballymcna,  where 
all  the  brethren  in  the  North  were  present.  He  gave 
them  such  an  account  of  his  keeping  fheir  instructions  and 
of  the  state  of  the  times  as  he  could.  He  also  brought 
every  oneof  them  a  warrant  forrtic  tithes  of  thwir  respec- 

P  i  in  Dublin,"  p.  241.    The  holders  of  these  "war- 
were  soon  doomed  to  see  their  hopes  of  rectories 
and  glebe-lands  vanish  into  thin  air. 

"  Without  bloodshed.—"  To  Monk  belongs  the  merit  of 
having,  by  his  foresight  and  caution,  effected  this  desirable 
object  without  bloodshed  or  violence  ;  but  to  his  dispraise 
it  must  also  be  recorded  that  he  effected  it  without  any 
previous  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
Never  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  been  offered  of  cstablish- 
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now,  having  mentioned  myself,  I  must  not  forget  our  third  Visct.  whom  I  left  in  Dublin,  where  he 
stayed  but  a  few  days;  wherein  he  understood  from  Theo*  Jones  (who  was  released  with  him  from 
the  Irish  as  afores4)"8  what  was  designed  for  the  King's  restoration;  and  now  his  was  free  from  at- 
tendances, therefore  he  hasted  home,  and  by  the  way  went  in  at  Millifont,  and  concerted  with 
his  brother  Moore  their  councils  for  the  King,  not  doubting  that  the  confusion  and  stirs  wou'd  all 
end  for  his  Majesty's  and  his  kingdom's  welfare;  they  wishing  that  the  several  parties  of  Oliver's 
army  might  overturn  and  governments  till  the  King  (whose  right  it  was)  should  come  and 

wde  us.  And  now  every  party  minded  their  own  knitting,  to  work  the  best  for  themselves 
respectively.    Then  our  Vise1,  came  to  Newtown,  and  sent  messages  to  Cb  Cromwell,5'  Colo.  Tre- 

ing  a  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  of    horse  and  foote,  brandLsliing  their  swordes  and  shouting 
determining,  by  mutual  consent,  the  legal  rights  of  the  with  inexpressible  joy,  the  wayes  strewed  with  flowers,  rhe 
crown,  and  of  securing  {torn  future  encroachments  the  free-  bells  ringing,  the  streets  hung  with  tapistry,  fountains  run- 
dom  of  the  people.    ....    It  was  found  that,  by  the  ning  with  wine  ;  the  Maior,  aldcrnicn,  and  all  the  corn- 
perfidy  or  negligence  of  Monk,  a  door  had  been  left  open  pantes  in  their  liveries,  ermines  of  gold,  and  banners ;  lords 
to  the  recurrence  of  dissension  between  the  crown  and  the  and  nobles  clad  in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet ;  the 
people  ;  and  that  very  circumstance  which  Charles  had  windowes  and  balconies  all  set  with  ladies  ;  trumpets, 
hailed  as  the  consummation  of  his  good  fortune,  served  music,  and  myriads  of  people  flocking,  even  so  far  as  from 
only  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  second  revolution,  which  Rochester,  so  as  they  were  seven  hours  in  passing  the 
ended  in  the  permanent  exclusion  of  his  family  from  the  citty,  even  from  2  in  yc  aftcrnoonc  till  9  at  night.   .    .  . 
government  of  these  kingdoms." — Lingard,  Iltstoryof Eng-  The  eagerness  of  men,  women  and  children  to  see  his 
land,  vol.  viii.,  p.  304.    The  restoration,  as  it  happened,  Majistie  and  kissc  his  hands  was  so  grcatc  that  he  had 
did  not  much  improve  the  condition  even  of  the  royalists  scarce  leisure  to  cate  for  some  dayes,  coming  as  they  did 
themselves,  although  the  re-cstablishment  of  something  from  all  partes  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  king  being  as  will- 
like  order  and  peace  was  a  blessing  to  the  country  in  gene-  ing  to  give  them  that  satisfaction."    Charles  had  soon  to 
raL    The  thousands,  however,  who  had  mortgaged  their  enter  on  the  performance  of  acts  on  behalf  of  certain  of  his 
estates  to  redeem  their  sequestrations,  and  who  could  subjects  which  probably  took  hint  by  surprise.    On  the 
barely  scrape  together  as  much  as  paid  the  interest  of  the  6th  of  Tune,  not  a  month  after  the  restoration,  Evelyn  has 
borrowed  money,  and  their  taxes  for  the  king,  were  wholly  the  follow  ing: — "  His  Majistie  began  first  to  touch  for  ye 
forgotten  by  Charles  in  the  company  of  his  worthless  evil,  accordinge  to  eustome,  thus :  His  Majestic  sitting 
associates.    '"Twas  rather  a  madness  than  jollity,"  says  under  his  state  in  ye  Banquetting  House,  the  chirurgions 
Coke,  "that  all  sorts  of  people  expressed  in  the  king's  cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where 
passage  from  Dover  to  Whitehall.    The  nation  was  never  they  kneeling,  yc  King  strokes  their  faces  or  chcckcs  with 
so  fine  in  cloaths,  even  the  poor  cavaliers  will  lie  as  fine  as  both  his  hands  at  once,  at  which  instant  a  chaplaine  in  his 
the  best,  tho'  they  never  live  to  pay  their  taylors  ;  nor  formalities  says — He  put  his  hands  upon  than  and  healed 
shall  the  king  take  any  care  of  them,  his  favourites  being  them.    This  is  said  to  every  one  in  particular.    When  they 
of  another  stamp  than  those  who  served  his  father.  "-De-  have  been  all  touched,  they  come  up  againe  in  the  same 
lection  of  tlu  Court  and  State  of  England,  vol.  iL,  p.  t02.  order,  and  the  other  chaplaine  kneeling,  and  having  angel 
Under  date  25th  May,  1660,  I'epys  has  the  following  re-  gold  (pieces  of  money  so  called  from  having  the  figure  of 
fcrence  to  the  landing  of  Charles  at  Dover  : — "  Infinite  an  angel  on  them)  strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  armc,  dc- 
the  crowd  of  people,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  horsemen,  livers  them  one  byone  to  his  Majestic,  who  puts  them  about 
citizens,  and  noblemen  of  all  sorts.    The  mayor  of  the  the  necks  of  the  touched  as  they  passe,  whilst  the  chaplaine 
town  come  and  give  him  his  white  staff,  the  l«dgc  of  his  repeats—  That  is  ye  true  li^ht  who  (ante  into  the  world. 
place,  which  the  king  did  give  him  again.    The  mayor  also  Then  follows  an  epistle  (as  at  first  a  gospcll),  with  the 
presented  him  from  the  town  a  very  rich  Ttiblc,  which  he  Liturgy,  prayers  for  the  sick,  with  some  alteration,  lastly, 
took,  and  said  it  was  the  thing  that  he  loved  above  all  ye  blessing  ;  and  then  the  lord  thamberlainc  and  comp- 
utings in  the  world."    Before  his  entrance  into  London,  troller  of  the  household  bring  a  basin,  ewer  and  towcll 
"  Divers  maidens,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  pre-  for  his  Majestic  to  wash."— Memoirs,  vol  L,  pp.  323,  324. 
sented  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor,  wherein  they  pray  his        "*  Irish  as  aforesd. — See  pp.  164,  167,  supra. 
lordship  to  grant  them  lecve  and  liberty  to  meet  his  majesty        ■»  C*-  Cromwell. — Sec  p.  22S,  supra. — Colonel  Crora- 
on  the  day  of  his  passing  through  the  city  ;  and  if  their  well's  father,  the  first  carl  of  Ardglass,  who  died  in  1653, 
petition  be  granted  that  they  will  all  be  clad  in  white  had  sold  all  the  Kinclarty  estate,  in  1636,  to  Matthew 
waistcoats  and  crimson  petticoats,  and  other  ornaments  of  Forde,  for  the  sum  of  j£$,ooo.    These  lands,  as  already 
triumph  and  rejoicing." — Rugge's  Diurnal,  May,  166a  explained,  had  been   acquired,  on  various  grounds, 
Evelyn  has  the  following  entry  under  the  Qth  of  May,  from  Phelomy  Mac  Artan,  by  Kdward  Cromwell,  father 
1660  :-"This  day  his  Majistie  Charles  the  Second  came  of  Thomas  and  grandfather  of  the  Colonel  Cromwell 
to  London  after  a  sad  and  long  exile-  and  calamitous  suf-  mentioned  in  the  text    Mr.  Forde  obtained  a  grant  from 
fering  both  of  the  king  &  church,  being  17  ycarcs.    This  the  crown  in  July,  1637,  of  these  lands,  including  Logh- 
was  also  his  birthday,  and  with  a  triumph  of  about  20,000  ncwie,  alias  Loughanboy,  alias  Laraty,  now  absorbed  in 
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y,  and  therefore  I  return  to  my  proper  duty  of  relating  his  Lo*  better  fortunes.  Our  third 
Vise*,  went  cheerfully  to  see  his  Majesty  and  to  kiss  his  hand  at  Whitehall,  where  he  also  joyfully 
met  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond37  (the  friend  to  his  father  and  himself)  who  was  then  steward  to  the 
King's  household,  and  saw  many  other  friends,  but  ere  he  inwent  his  Lo"  made  his  betam1**  relative 
to  his  former  settlement,  the  will  bears  date  in  May,  i66o.»  There  was  no  enmity  (now)  or 
between  Monk  (D.  of  Albemarle)  and  our  Vise1.*0   The  K,  had  forgiven  all 


v  Ormond. — Ormond  had  maintained  the  royal  cause 
with  almost  unparalleled  tenacity  throughout  his  long  public 
career,  but  Charles  II.  repaid  his  fidelity  with  ingratitude 
and  even  treachery.  Ormond's  character  and  popularity 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  royal  favourite,  Buckingham,  who 
actually  instigated  the  well-known  desperado,  Blood,  to 
murder  him.  Blood  confessed  his  crime  when  afterwards 
taken  prisoner  for  an  attempt  to  rob  the  Tower  of  the  Re- 
galia. He  wxs  pardoned  hy  the  king  for  this  offence, 
and  Charles  also  sent  an  explicit  command  to  Ormond, 
.prohibiting  him  from  prosecuting  Blood  for  attempting 
his  assassination.  Lord  Arlington  brought  this  injunc- 
tion from  Charles,  and  Ormond  only  replied,  "  If  the 
king  hath  forgiven  his  (Blood's)  design  of  stealing  the 
crown,  he  may  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  my  life." 
Various  despicable  expedients  were  employed  by  Charles 
and  his  associates  to  degrade  Ormond,  but  they  found  that 
bis  popularity  in  Ireland  was  so  great  that  they  could  not 
want  his  services.  There  arc  a  few  brief  references  to 
these  unworthy  attempts  against  Ormond  in  the  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  Under  date  November  6,  1667,  is  the 
following  entry: — "  He  (Sir  H.  Cholmly)  tells  me  he  do 
verily  believe  that  there  will  come  in  an  iuqieachment  for 
High  Treason  against  my  Lord  of  Ormond;  among  other 
things  for  ordering  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  Ireland  on 
free  quarters,  which,  it  seems,  is  High  Treason  in  that 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  things  that  lost  the  Lord 
Strafford  his  head,  and  Ihc  lav  i->not  yet  repealed;  which, 
he  says,  was  a  mighty  oversight  of  him  not  to  have  it  re- 
pealed, which  he  might  with  ease  have  done,  or  have 
justified  himself  by  an  Act"  On  the  4th  Nov.,  1668, 
Pepys  says: — "  This  day  also  I  hear  that  my  Lord  is  to 
be  declared  in  Council  no  more  Deputy  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, his  Commission  being  expired ;  and  the  King  is 
prevailed  with  to  take  it  out  of  nis  hands,  which  people 
do  mightily  admire,  saying  that  he  is  the  greatest 
subject  of  any  prince  in  Christendomc,  and  hath  more 
acres  of  land  than  any,  and  hath  done  more  for  his 
prince  than  any  ever  yet  did.  But  all  will  not  do ;  he 
seems,  the 


must  down,  it  seems,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  carrying 
all  before  him."  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  there  is 
the  following  entry: — "  And,  for  instance  of  their  (Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington's)  little  progress,  he  tells  me  that 
my  Lord  Ormond  is  like  yet  to  carry  it,  and  to  continue 
in  his  command  in  the  land;  at  least  they  cannot  get  the 
better  of  htm  yet."  Ormond  held  his  high  position  at 
court,  and  was  regularly  in  his  place  at  the  council-table 
to  the  last,  comparing  himself  to  "  an  old  clock  cast  into 
a  corner,  but  sometimes  pointing  right." 

*  His  bttatnt — Betamp1-  is  evidently  a  misprint  for 
testament. 

»  May,  1 66a — This  will  of  the  third  viscount,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  court  of  probate,  Henrietta  Street,  Dublin 


to  confirm  a  prior  arrangement  of  his  affairs.  His  eldest 
son,  Hugh  Montgomery,  succeeded  to  the  family  estates ; 
hi*  second  son,  Henry,  is  liberally  provided  for;  and  to  his 
only  daughter  lane,  or  Jean,  he  bequeathed  only  £\t» 
yearly.  This  lady  died,  unmarried,  at  Chester,  in  the 
year  1673.  The  following  is  the  introductory  sentence  of 
this  document: — '*  I,  Hugh,  Lord  Viscount  of  the  Ards, 
being  in  my  full  strength  and  memory,  but  being  now  upon 
a  journey  into  England,  and  desirous  to  settle  my  estate, 
doe  make  my  last  will  and  testament  First,  I  bequeath 
my  soull  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinitic,  trusting  in 
the  alone  meritts  of  Christ  Jesus  ray  Lord,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  whereof  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  the  greatest ;  and  my  body  to  be  decently  interred, 
as  my  executors  and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
shall  thinke  most  fitting  my  degree  ana  present  condition." 

*>  Our  I'isci — The  enmity,  if  any,  existed  between  them 
when  Monk  was  the  parliamentary  leader  in  Ulster,  and 
drove  viscount  Montgomery  into  an  alliance  with  the 
covenanters,  which  proved  so  disagreeable  to  both  parties 
in  the  end.   Although  Monk  had  been  a  traitor,  tirst  to 


probate, 
s  leaving 


the  king,  and  finally  to  the  people,  his  cunning  enabled 
him  to  seize  the  lion's  share  in  the  end.  Charles  II., 
on  landing  at  Dover,  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him, 
and  the  country  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honours. 
He  became  forthwith  a  knight  of  the  garter,  a  privy 
councillor,  master  of  the  horse,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed 
chamber,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  baron  Monk  of 
Potheridgc,  Beauchamp,  and  Tees,  carl  of  Torrington, 
and  duke  of  Albemarle.  He  was  voted  ,£20,000  in  hand, 
together  with  an  estate  worth  at  that  time  the  enormous 
sum  of  ,£7,000  per  annum. — Chalmers,  Biographical 
Dictionary,  vol  xxii ,  p.  239.  Monk,  like  some  other 
great  men,  made  rather  a  remarkable  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  wife.  Of  this  lady  there  are  certain  curious  cir- 
cum>t.iiict>t  1:1  recoi  .i.whu  h  would  never  ha\  clx:engciictally 
known,  had  they  not  been  revealed  by  a  family  dispute. 
A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  says  : — 

"  I  have  in  my  possession  minutes  of  a  thai  upon  an  action  of 
trespass  between  William  Sberwin,  plaintiff,  and  Sir  Walter  Chrges, 
Bart.,  and  others,  defendants,  at  the  King's  Bench  Bar,  at  West- 
minster, 15th  Norember,  itoo.  The  plaintiff,  as  heir  and  represen- 
tative of  Thomas  Monk,  Esq.,  elder  brother  of  George  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  claimed  the  manor  of  Sutton,  in  county  York,  and  other 
lands  in  Newton,  Eaton  Bridge,  and  Slupton,  as  heir-at-law  to  the 
said  duke,  against  the  defendant,  devised  under  the  will  of  Duke 
Christopher,  his  only  chdd,  who  died  in  1689,  S.P.  (bC,  Shu  Prole, 
without  issue).  Upon  this  trial  some  very  curious  parucutam 
came  out,  respecting  the  family  of  Anne,  wife  of  George,  created 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  It  appeared  that  she  was  daughter  of  John 
Clarges,  a  farrier  in  the  Saroy,  and  farrier  to  General  Monk.  In 
i'>3»,  she  was  married  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney,  to 
Thomas  Batford.  son  of  Thomas  Batford,  late  a  farrier,  servant  to 
Prince  Charles,  and  resident  in  the  Mewv  She  had  a  daughter  who 
was  born  in  n  n.  and  died  in  10  jB.  Her  ho* hand  and  she  lived  at 
the  Tkrtt  Sfa*iiA  Gi/uhs,  in  the  New  Exchange,  and  sold  wash- 
balls,  powder,  gkres^an^siich  ^^^^.^^^^  Pjj 
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but  the  regicides,  whom  the  Lord  Earle*  (to  vindicate  the  kingdom's  honour)  woo'd  not  forgive, 
but  capitally  punished  them  as  paracides,**  according  to  the  law.  And  then  the  afiairs  of  Ireland 
falling  soon  under  consideration,  there  issued  a  commission  for  putting  in  execution  his  Majesty's 
gracious  declaration  at  Breda,«  and  our  Vise*  was  named  among  the  chiefs  of  the  commissioners. * 


to  carry  him  lioeo.  In  1648,  her  father  and  mother  died.  In  1649, 
ike  and  her  husband  fell  oat  and  ported.    But  no  certificate  from 

any  parish  register  appears  reciting  his  burial.  In  165a.  she  was 
married  id  the  church  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  to  General  George 
Monk,  and  in  the  following  year  was  delivered  of  a  mo,  Christopher 
(afterwards  the  second  and  last  Duke  of  Albemarle  above  mentioned), 
who  was  suckled  by  Honours  Mills,  who  sold  apples,  herbs,  outers, 
ftc  One  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  swore  that  '  a  little  before  the 
sickness  (U..  the  plague),  Thomas  Batford  demanded  and  received 
of  him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillu-gs :  that  his  wife  taw  Batford  again 
after  the  sickness,  and  a  second  time  after  the  duke  and  duchess 
were  dead.'  A  woman  swore  that  she  saw  him  the  day  his  wife, 
then  called  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  was  put  in  her  coffin,  which  was 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  her  second  husband,  who  died  3rd 
January,  1669-70.  And  a  third  witness  swore  that  he  saw  Uatford 
about  July,  1660.  In  the  opposition  to  this  evidence,  it  was  alleged 
that  all  along  during  the  lives  of  the  Duke  George  and  Duke  Chris- 
topher this  matter  w.n  never  questioned,  and  that  the  httcr  was 
universally  received  as  only  son  of  the  former  ;  and  that  this  matter 
had  been  thru  c  before  tried  at  the  Bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
defendant  had  had  three  verdicts.  A  witness  swore  that  ho  owed 
Batford  five  or  six  pounds,  which  he  had  never  demanded.  And  a 
man  who  had  married  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  had  been 
told  by  hu  wife  that  Batford  died  five  or  six  years  before  the  duke 
married.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  told  the  jury,  '  Ifyou  are  certain 
that  Duke  Christopher  was  borne  while  Thomas  Batford  was  living, 
you  must  find  for  the  plaintiff.  If  you  believe  that  he  was  born  after 
Batford  was  dead,  or  that  nothing  appears  what  become  of  him  after 
Duke  George  married  his  wife,  you  roust  find  for  the  defendant.  A 
verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  who  was  only  son  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cbrgcs,  Knt.,  brother  to  the  illustrious  duchess  in  question  ;  was 
created  a  baronet,  October  jotb.  1647,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  baro- 
nets of  his  name."— Gentleman's  Miigaiine  Jtr  October,  1793,  vuU 
Ixiii.,  p.  846. 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  periodical,  for  January,  1 792,  that 
a  maypole  which  stood  at  the  north  end  of  Little  Drury, 
was  erected  by  John  Clarces,  the  smith  and  farrier,  to 
commemorate  his  daughters  good  fortune  in  having  mar- 
ried general  Monk,  and  thus,  at  the  Restoration,  becom- 
ing duchess  of  Albemarle.  A  letter  written  by  a  Dr. 
Thomas  Clarges,  brother  of  the  lady,  is  printed  in  the 
Rmvdon  Papers,  pp.  179,  180.  See  also  Soane's  New 
Curiosities  of  Literature  and  Book  of  the  Months,  vol.  L, 
pp.  257-59- 

*"  The  lord  Ear  It. — This  personage  was  Edward  Hyde, 
created  earl  of  Clarendon. 

**  Parotides.— The  term  farricide  is  not  exclusively 
applied  to  the  murderer  of  a  father  or  mother.  It  was 
often  used  to  denote  one  who  destroys  any  person  whom 
he  ought  to  reverence,  such  as  his  patron,  or  king. 
Sir  James  Ware  speaks  {Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  209)  of  the 
execution  of  Cliarles  I,  as  "  the  horrid  parricide  of 
that  excellent  monarch."  Of  the  persons  actually 
concerned  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  L, 
twenty-five  had  died,  sixteen  had  escaped  to  various 
places  on  the  Continent,  and  three  to  New  England  in 
America.  Beside  these,  there  remained  twenty-nine 
in  England,  all  of  whom  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death ;  but  the  execution  of  such  as  had  surrendered 
themselves  was  postponed  for  future  consideration.  The 
regicides  selected  for  execution  were  Harrison,  Scot, 
Carew,  Jones,  Clements  and  Scroop,  who  had  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  king's  death;  Coke,  who  acted  as 
solicitor  on  the  trial;  Axtele  and  Hacker,  who  guarded 


the  prisoner;  and  Hugh  Peters,  an  eloquent  but  intemperate 
preacher.  These  men,  with  the  exceptions  of  Harrison 
and  Peters,  belonged  to  families  of  the  old  English 
gentry,  were  educated  generally  at  the  Universities, 
owned  landed  estates,  and  served  in  parliament — the 
majority  being  members  of  the  council  of  state.  One, 
Axtclc,  was  governor  of  Kilkenny  for  a  time;  and 
another,  Jones,  served  as  one  of  the  five  commissioner! 
appointed  for  the  government  of  Ireland.  Harrison  had 
nscn  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  major-general.  During  his 
trial,  the  executioner,  bearing  a  halter,  was  placed  beside 
him,  and  so  barbarously  was  nis  sentence  inflicted,  that  he 
was  cut  down  while  alive,  and  actually  saw  his  entrails 
flung  into  the  fire. — Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  33 — 
103;  Pcpys's  Diary,  edited  by  Lord  Braybrookc,  vol.  L, 
pp,  113— 115,  129,  146,  251,  271  ;  voj.  ii.,  p.  23;  vol. 
iv.,  p.  330.  Other  executions  followed  in  due  course;  but 
until  they  could  be  arranged,  royalist  revenge  was  gratified 
by  the  strange  and  revolting  spectacle  of  inflicting  the  last 
penalties  uf  the  law  on  the  remains  of  dead  regicides.  By 
an  order  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  approved  by  the 
king,  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  were 
raised  from  their  graves,  drawn  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn,  hung 
and  decapitated,  the  heads  being  fixed  on  the  front  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  trunks  flung  into  a  pit  at  the 
place  of  execution. — Lingartl's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ix., 
p.  8;  Pefys,  vol  L,  pp.  129,  148,  149.  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  in  his  diary  writes — "When  we  came  to  Charing 
Cross  multitudes  of  people  were  gathered  together  to  see 
the  burning  of  the  bowels  of  some  of  the  old  King's  judges, 
who  had  been  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered."  Evelyn, 
noticing  the  sameoccurrence,  has  the  following  comment: — 
"Scot,  Scroope,  Cook,  and  Jones  suffered  for  reward  of 
their  iniquities  at  Charing  Cross,  in  sight  of  the  place 
where  they  put  to  death  their  natural  prince,  and,  in  the 
fresenee  of  the  King,  his  son.  I  saw  not  their  execution, 
but  met  their  quarters  mangled  and  cut,  and  reeking,  as 
they  were  brought  from  the  gallows  in  baskets  on  a  hurdle. 
O  the  miraculous  providence  of  God !"  See  Amos  on  the 
English  Constitution  in  the  Beigu  of  Charles  II. ,  p.  36. 

45  Declaration  of  Breda. — This  declaration  granted  a 
pardon  to  all  persons  but  such  as  might  afterwards  be  ex- 
cepted by  the  parliament,  liberty  in  religious  matters  to 
tender  consciences  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  peace  of 
society,  the  promise  to  discharge  all  arrears  due  to  the 
army,  and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  about 
lands  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  This,  in  a  few 
words,  was  the  '  Declaration,'  in  which  there  was  no 
mention  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  which  would  have 
been  'gracious'  enough,  had  its  promises  been  carried  out 
impartially  in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

**  Of  the  Commissioners. — ThecommissioncTsappointed 
for  carrying  the  king's  declaration  into  effect  were  Richard, 
earl  of  Cork,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland;  Edward,  lord 
viscount  Conway  and  Kilulta ;  Arthur,  lord  viscount 
Valentin,  rice- treasurer  and  general  receiver;  Hugh^ord 
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I  saw  him  and  them  sit  in  court  at  the  inns  of  law  in  Dublin,  where  were  determined  many  claims 
of  adventurers"  soldiers46  (who  shared  in  the  benefit  thereof)  and  many  innocent  Papists  and  also 
Protestants  restored  to  their  estates.4?  At  the  insuing  the  first  com"  for  justices  of  peace,  I  was 
named  one  for  the  county  of  Downe,  and  his  Lo*  was  Custos  Rotulorum  Pads,  and  he  (unrequested) 
made  me  his  deputy  in  that  office.  His  Lop  was  also  Privy  Council*  and  his  name  (as  other  Privy 
Councillors  are)  was  inserted  in  all  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  so  his  warrants  cou'd  run 
through  every  county  of  Ireland    Then  also  our  third  Vise1,  had  his  patent  of  honour  for  being 


John,  lord  viscount  Massareene;  Francis,  lord  Angier; 
John,  lord  Kingston;  Richard,  lord  baron  of  Colooney;  sir 
James  Barry,  Knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
chief  place;  James  Donnellan,  esq.,  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas;  John  Bysse,  esq.,  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer;  sir  Henry  Tich- 
burn,  knight;  sir  Robert  Forth,  knight;  sir  James  Ware, 
knight;  Thomas  Pigot,  esq.,  master  of  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries;  colonel  Arthur  Hill;  colonel  Marcus  Trevor; 
sir  Francis  Hamilton,  knight  and  baronet;  sir  Arthur 
Forbes,  baronet ;  sir  Oliver  St  George,  knight  aud 
baronet;  sir  John  Cole,  baronet;  sir  Richard  Lane,  baronet ; 
sir  Paul  Davis,  knight;  sir  George  Lane,  knight;  sir 
John  Stephens,  knight;  sir  William  DomviUc,  knight, 
attorney  general;  sir  Allen  Brodcrick,  knight,  surveyor 
general;  sir  Audlcy  Mcrvyn  knight,  chief  scrieant  at  law; 
John  Temple,  esq..,  solicitor  general;  colonel  John  Pon- 
sonby ;  Henry  Warren,  esq. ;  Dudley  Cooley,  esq. ; 
Serjeant  major  George  Rawdcn  ;  Dr.  William  Petty ; 
James  Cuffc,  esq. ;  and  Thomas  Browne,  esq.  The  above 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  privy  signet,  dated 
Whitehall,  19th  February,  1660,  patent  of  commission 
dated  19th  of  March  following.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1661,  Edward  Lucas,  Theophilus  Eaton.  Robert  Woods 
Watkin  Sands,  Robert  Pue,  Thomas  Elliott,  and  Arthur 
Freake  were  appointed  sub-commissioners,  for  the  more 
orderly  and  effectual  execution  of  the  king's  declaration 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  And  on  the  4th  of  Sept.  fol- 
lowing, further  sub-commissioners  were  appointed. — Fif- 
teenth Report  oh  the Pubttc  Records of Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31, 
note.  These  commissioners  were  required  to  perform  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  all  the  various  and  opposing 
claims  to  estates  in  Ireland.  The  adventurers  came  for- 
ward first  to  demand  royal  confirmation  of  the  tides  by 
which  they  held  ihe  lands  they  had  received  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  money  advanced  to  sustain  the  government. 
Their  demands  were  opposed  by  petitioners,  among  whom 
were  officers,  who  bad  served  in  the  royal  army  prior  to 
1649;  protcstants,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated 
under  tne  commonwealth  ;  catholics,  who  liad  never  been 
active  confederates  ;  and  heirs,  whose  estates  had  been  for- 
feited before  they  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641. — Lingard's  History of England, \o\.\x.,  p.  27. 

**  A tiventurers.  — Sec  p.  161,  supra. 

*  Soldiers. — By  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  1653, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  adventurers  and  soldiers,  the  forfeited 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipncrary,  and  Water- 
ford,  in  the  province  of  Munster  ;  of  King's,  and  Queen's 
counties,  and  East  and  West  Meath,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster;  and  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  were  to  be  charged  with  the  sums  due  to 
the  adventurers  aiid  suldters.  and  to  be  divided  amuiitrsi 


them  by  lot  The  act  of  settlement  confirmed  the  lands 
thus  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  possessed  by  them 
before  the  7th  of  May,  1659,  excepting  church  lands, 
or  such  as  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  un- 
fairly measured,  or  had  been  decreed  by  the  court  of  claims 
or  exchequer  to  other  parties.  When  the  original  owners, 
however,  were  restored  to  estates  thus  occupied  by  soldiers, 
the  latter  were  immediately  reprised,  or  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  lands  equally  valuable  in  some  other 
district— Howard's  Exchequer  and  Revenue  of  Ireland, 
vol.  L,  pp.  190,  193.  On  the  31st  January,  1661,  the 
following  persons  were  appointed  commissioners  to  as- 
certain the  true  value  of  such  lands  as  were  set  out  to 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  viz.,  Roger,  carl  of  Orrery; 
Arthur,  earl  of  Anglesey;  Jolin,  viscount  Massarccnc; 
sir  James  Ware,  knight,  auditor-general  ;  John  Bysse, 
esq. ;  sir  John  Pcrcival,  Bart ;  sir  George  Lane,  knight ; 
and  sir  Audley  Mcrvin,  knight.  These  commissioners 
were  reappointed,  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
their  patent  being  dated  13th  January,  1662. — Fifteenth 
Irish  Record  Commission  Report,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32,  note. 

47  Restored  to  their  estates. — Innocent  papists  and  pro- 
testants  were  simply  those  who  had  never  adhered  either 
to  the  confederates  or  the  parliament  The  list  of  the 
qualifications  of  innocence  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
from  the  benefit  of  this  plea  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  Roman  catholics.  in  restoring  '  innocents'  to  their 
estates,  the  commissioners  were  required  to  observe  the 
following  rules — viz.,  not  to  restore  any  person  as  an  in- 
nocent papist,  who,  at  or  before  the  cessation  made  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1 643,  was  of  the  rebel  party;  ndr 
any,  who,  being  of  full  age  and  sound  memory,  enjoyed 
his  estate  real  and  personal  in  the  rebel  quarters  ;  nor  any 
person  who  had  entered  into  the  Roman  catholic  confede- 
racy, at  any  time  before  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  in 
1648  ;  nor  any  one  who  adhered  to  the  nuncio's  or  clergy's 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  king's  authority  ;  nor  any  that 
had  been  excommunicated  for  adhering  to  the  king's 
authority,  and  afterwards  owning  his  offences,  was  re- 
stored ;  nor  any  who  derived  his  title  to  his  estates  from 
another  who  had  died  guilty  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes ;  nor  any  person  who  had  sat  in  Roman  catholic 
assemblies  or  councils,  or  acted  upon  any  commissions  of 
power  derived  from  them,  prior  to  the  peaces  in  1646  and 
1648 ;  nor  any  person  who  had  empowered  agents  or 
commissioners  to  treat  with  any  foreign  papal  power 
beyond  seas,  for  bringing  into  Ireland  foreign  forces  ;  nor 
any  who  had  been  a  wood -kern  or  tory  before  the  marquis 
of  Clanrickard's  leaving  the  government  of  Ireland  (in 
1649).  "  Eleven  qualifications,"  says  Dr.  French,  "were 
ordered  for  their  trial,  and  those  so  rigid  and  severe,  that 
Clotworthy  and  his  companions  (who  had  the  wording  of 
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Earle,  dated  1661,**  and  might  have  had  the  precedency  of  date  before  his  brother  Moore  j*  it  was 
offered  to  his  Lo»  to  be,  but  he  declined  that  compliment  (that  might  raise  envy)  which  brotherly 
concession  was  ill  rcquitted,  when  the  trial  about  S'.  Wolstan's50  came  to  be  heard.  Hi?  Lo»  as- 
sumed the  title  of  M\  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  descent  by  his  mother,  from  the  family  of 
Alexanders,  Earlcs  of  Strivling.s'  in  Scotland,  and  his  Ix>p  (in  the  patent)  had  this  epithet  gave  him, 
viz.  Qui  rue  Regem  nee  ReJigionem  rdiquit.    Whereas,  in  those  troublesome  turning  times  many 


them)  did  verily  believe  there  could  not  be  a  man  found 
in  all  Ireland  that  should  pass  untoucht  through  so  many 
pikes. " — Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  C!aren>ton  s  Settlement 
and  Salt  0/  Ireland,  p.  85.  'Innocents'  whether  papist 
or  protest  ant,  were  obliged  to  make  out  their  qualifica- 
tions of  innocence ;  but  that  done,  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  take  out  any  new  patent*  fur  their  estates, 
because  they  were  not  to  derive  any  new  title  from  the 
king,  but  were  remitted  to  their  old  title  to  such  lands  as 
they  previously  owned. — Howard's  Exchequer  and  He- 
venue  of  Ireland,  vol.  L ,  pp.  197,  204. 

*  Dated  1661. — The  third  viscount  Montgomery  was 
created  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  by  privy  seal,  White- 
hall, June  20 ;  patent,  Dublin,  July  18,  1661. — Liber 
Hibernue,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  p.  9. 

■*»  Brother  Moore.  —  Henry  Moore,  third  viscount 
Drogheda,  was  created  earl  of  Drogheda,  by  patent, 
dated  14th  June,  1661.  —Ibid. 

*»  The  trial  about  St.  Wolstan's.—  Whilst  the  third  vis- 
count Montgomery  was  permitted  to  rusticate  at  Lcixlip, 
see  p.  206,  supra,  he  apiiears  to  have  obtained  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  extensive  estate  of  the 
Aliens  of  St.  Wolstan's  as  afterwards  induced  him  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  for  its  possession.  When  the  settlement 
of  Ireland  was  in  progress  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion, he  had  influence  sufficient  to  get  the  following  clause 
introduced  into  the  "  Instructions"  accompanying  the 
Act  of  Settlement: — "  LXVII.  And  in  case  the 
manor,  castle,  town,  and  lands  of  St.  Wolstan's,  alias 
Allen's  Court,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  atid  county  of 
Dublin,  or  either  of  them,  formerly  the  inheritance  of 
Sir  Thomas  Allen,  knight,  deceased,  or  now  belonging  to 
the  Lady  Allen,  his  wife,  for  term  of  life,  or  years  yet  to 
come,  and  the  remainder  or  remainders  thereof  unto 
Robert  Allen,  John  Allen,  William  Allen,  and  James 
Allen,  some  or  one  of  them,  shall,  upon  inquiry,  l>e  found 
to  be  forfeited,  you  are  hereby  required  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  delivered  unto  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-l>eloved 
cousin  and  counsellor,  Hugh,  earl  of  Mount-Alexander, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  subject,  nevertheless,  to 
the  payment  of  the  like  rents  and  services  as  the  adven- 
turers for  lands  in  the  province  of  Lcinstcr  are  subject 
unto,  and  with  the  like  benefit  of  reprisal  in  case  of  re- 
stitution, as  any  adventurers,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  and  also  with  licncfit  of  reprisal 
in  case  any  adventurer  be  intituled  to  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof.  Provided  always,  that  whensoever  we  shalt 
declare  under  our  great  seal  of  England  or  Ireland,  our 
will  and  pleasure  to  revoke  the  estate  hereby  granted,  in 
all  or  any  part  of  the  premises,  that  then,  and  immediately 
from  and  after  such  declaration,  the  estate  so  revoked 
shall  cease  and  determine,  and  remain  subject  unto  the 
rules  and  ends  of  this  declaration,  as  if  this  grant  had  not 
been  made."   In  pursuance  of  the  above  clause,  the  king 


granted  the  estate  of  St.  Wolstan's  to  the  earl  of  Mount* 
Alexander.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  patent  con* 
veying  this  grant  :— 

"  Charles  the  ind,  by  the  grace  of  God,  He.— 

"  Whereas,  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  deceased,  was  in  hii 
life-time  scired  in  hi*  Demesne  as  of  fee  or  of  10 me  other  estato 

of  Inheritance  of  and  in  the  Manor,  Castle,  Towt*,  and  Land* 
of  St.  Wutstan's,  otherwise  called  Atlcnscourt,  in  the  Co.  of  Kil- 
dare, with  several  other  Catties,  Manors,  Town*,  and  Lands  Ad- 
vowsoih.  &  Heredi«\  in  the  Co.  of  Kildare  and  Co.  of  Dublin. 
After  whose  death  the  premises  came  to  Lady  Allen,  his  wife, 
who  became  <ciicd  of  the  premises  for  term  of  her  life,  or  pos- 
sessed for  a  certain  term  of  yean  still  to  come,  and  not  expired, 
under  payment  of  a  rent  of  40  shillings  per  Ann.  sterling.  Ana 
whereas  Ijdy  Allen  is  still  surviving,  and  the  reversion  and  remainder 
of  and  in  all  and  singular  the  premises  after  her  death,  or  after  tha 
determination  of  any  other  estate  or  interest  of  which  she  is  possessed 
descended  or  came  to  Robert  Allen,  John  Allen,  William  Allen,  and 
James  Allen,  or  to  some  or  one  of  them,  who  all  (or  some  of  them} 
were  outlawed  or  indicted  of  High  Treason,  by  reason  of  which  the 
premu.es  are  in  01  ir  gift  and  disposition.  And  whereas  we  retain  • 
sense  of  the  great  and  constant  services  and  things  done  and  sus- 
tained for  our  father  nf  Rlesved  Memory  and  us.  And  that  the  said 
Hugh  may  he  in  Mime  measure  remunerated  for  the  services  and 
things  by  him  sustained,  of  whose  allegiance  and  fidelity  we  are 
satisfied.  Know  ye.  therefore,  that  we,  of  our  special  favour,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  oar 
well-beloved  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  Knight.  Lord  Chancellor  of  our 
s't.  Kgm.  of  Ireland,  and  of  our  well-beloved  and  faithful  cousin  and 
Counrellor  Roger,  Karl  of  Orrery,  our  justices  of  the  »d.  Kgm.  of 
Ireland — and  also  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  certain  Tetters 
of  ours  signed  with  our  hand,  antl  sealed  with  our  Privy  Seal,  bearing 
date  al  our  Court  of  Whitehall,  the  loth  day  of  Oct'.,  in  the  year  of 
our  l."rd,  1661,  and  in  the  i  ah  >■'.  of  our  reign,  and  now  enrolled  in 
the  rolls  of  our  Chancery  of  our  s'1.  Kingtn.  of  Ireland.  We  have 
given,  granted,  &  tn  the  aforesaid  Hugh,  Earl  of  Mount  Alexander, 
and  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Ardes,  all  those  Manors,  Castles, 
Towns,  Lands,  Tenements,  Advuwvjns,  and  Hcrcdi1'.  of  Doitagh- 


cuinfcr,  1S7.-L  3r.  vtp-of  ProrttaMe  t*and;  Also,  all  the  Towns,  I  .rinds. 
Tenements,  &  Heredi**,  of  St.  Wolstan's  otherwise  Allen's  Court, 

Profitable 
'ourt,  with 
tnd.  Also 
t  schedule. 


with  the  Appurtenances,  containing  ai?».  v.  J'P  of  Profitable 
Lands,  Also,  [he  Town,  Lands  Si  Heredi".  of  Parson's  Court,  with 
the  appurtenances  containing  6ia,  3r.  sap,  nf  Profitable  Land.  Also 
[And  so  through  the  whole  of  the  Allen  Estate,  as  f 
to  the  decree  of  Innocent.-,  in  James  Allen's  case — 
saving  the  right,  title,  claim,  and  interest  of  all 
heirs  and  assigns  to  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof.  And.  further, 
we  give  and  grant  for  us  and  our  successors  if  it  should  chance  that 
any  of  the  premisses  should  belong  to  any  Adventurer  that  Reprisals 
of  as  great  value,  worth,  and  purchase,  shall  be  delivered  and  con- 
firmed 10  the  afd.  Hugh,  Earl  of  Muunl- Alexander,  his  heirs  and 
assigns. 

"  To  have,  enjoy,  occupy,  and  hold  all  and  singular  the  premises 
to  the  af '.  Hugh,  E.irl  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  Viscount  Mont- 
icry  of  Attics,  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  sole  use  of  the  aft. 
Iugh,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  Rendering  yearly  to  us  and 
our  heirs  such  rents  as  were  heretofore  paid,  therefor  or  thereout  to 
us.  In  testimony,  whereof,  &c-  ta  June,  in  the  14th  year  of  our 
Reign. 

"  Entered  &  Examined,  *5  June,  1663." 
For  copy  of  the  al>ove  grant,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  John  P.  Prendcrgnst,  Esq.,  author  of  The 
Cromwdlian  Settlement  of  Ireland. 

V  Earles  of  Strivhng. — Mount- Alexander  was  also  the 
name  of  the  family  residence  adjoining  the  town  of  Com- 
ber, which  had  been  prepared  for  the  second  viscount, 
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men  deserted  both,  nor  wanted  he  temptations  to  shake  the  foundation  of  loyalty  (which  were  laid 
at  Oxford  as  afores4)51  but  neither  promises  nor  threats,  nor  the  sufferings  (wk  you  have  partly  heard 
of)  nor  the  frequent  danger  of  death  (hoped  for  and  therefore  intended  by  Corbet)53  cou'd  divert 
him  f*  deserving  the  s4  short  character,  or  a  better  one.  Before  or  about  this  time,  our  s4  Earle 
was  made  Master  of  the  Ordinance  and  Military  Stores  in  all  Ireland,  w*  is  (in  campaigns)  the  3* 
post  of  honour  in  the  army,  and  he  had  foot,  &c.  allowed  to  attend  the  train  of  artillery,  with 

waggons,  Sec.  besides  a  troop  of  horse  to  himself."  After  this,  our  s"  Earle  married  a  very  good  lady, 
the  widow  of  Sr  Will™  Parsons,  Brt.  named  Cathr  Jones55  (daughter  of  Arthur  L4  Vise*  Ranelaugh) ; 
by  her  he  had  one  son  (who  died  in  his  early  infancy)  and  the  Ladies  Cathr  and  Eliza,  whose 
pictures  (drawn  when  children)  now  are  in  M'  Alexander  house,  and  show  their  comliness.  They 
both  married  after  the  death  of  her  Lad",  who  survived  his  Lop.  and  died  his  widow  A*.  D.  167  s.56 
The  Lady  Cath'  married  (with  her  brother's  consent)  S'  Fra"  Hamilton,5*  Bar*,  and  had  a  daughter, 
wh  died  an  infant,  and  her  La"  departed  this  life  soon  after  it;  in  her  sickness,  recorom*  to  her  hus- 
band's choice  his  cousin-german  (A.  Hamilton,  a  good  and  pretty  one)  to  whom  he  was  married 


on  hU  marriage  with  Jean  Alexander,  and  named  in 
honour  of  the  bride.  In  the  patent  for  his  estates  taken 
out  by  the  second  viscount,  in  1637,  the  lands  surround- 
ing this  residence  constituted  the  manor  of  Comber  or 
Mount-Alexander. 

**  Oxford  as  aforesaid. — Sec  p.  152,  supra. 

53  Corbet. — See  p.  202,  sufra. 

54  Jforsf  to  himself— The  earl  of  Mount- Alexander  was 
appointed  master  of  the  ordnance  for  life,  his  patent 
being  dated  Westminster,  September  12,  1660.  He  suc- 
ceeded sir  John  Borlace  in  this  office,  who  had  resigned  to 
occupy  another  position,  and  who  survived  until  the  month 
of  February,  1675.—  Liber  Htternur,  vol.  i.,  part  ii., 
p.  102. 

«  Cath".  Jones. — This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  Arthur 

1'oncs,  second  viscount  Ranelagh,  and  widow  of  sir  Wil- 
iam  Parsons  of  Bellamont,  county  of  Dublin,  who  died 
in  1658.  By  lord  Ranelagh's  will,  dated  December,  1669, 
he  appointed  sir  John  Cole  executor  in  trust  for  his  three 
daughters,  to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed  ,£2,000 — his 
daughter,  Mount-Alexander,  to  be  paid  first,  and  Eliza- 
beth and  Frances  to  have  their  portions,  on  condition  that 
they  married  with  consent  of  their  sister,  Mount-Alexander, 
his  son,  sir  John  Cole,  or  any  two  of  them.—  I-odgc, 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  iv.,  p. 

s*/fo.  D.  1675.— "In  1672,  Catharine,  Countess  of 
Mount  Alexander,  obtained  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
of  the  rectory  of  Tcmpleoge  and  Glassnirnicky,  alias 
Glassmucky,  alias  Ttmplesauntan  ;  aKo  the  tithes  of 
Knockbelinc,  Ballyctoghan,  the  Hill  of  Rowanstown, 
Glassmockcy,  Old  Court,  Tagony,  Ballynalifc,  and 
Frccresland  ;  saving  a  messuage  and  one  hundred  acres 
demesne  land,  belonging  to  the  rector)-  or  chapel  of 
Tcmpleoge  and  Templesauntan,  for  6/.  jicr  annum  rent, 
and  20/.  fine.  On  the  same  day  the  chapter  appointed 
her  their  attorney  toward  the  recovery  of  the  latter,  and 
confirmed  all  lawful  acts  and  proceedings,  which  she  should 
take,  for  that  purpose.  She  was,  likewise,  to  have  the  land 
at  half  the  yearly  value,  for  twenty-one  years,  if  recovered." 
The  church  of  Kilme&antan  is  situated  in  a  romantic,  but 


deserted  glin  called  Glasnaraucky,  which  runs  up  into  the 
the  mountains  and  is  environed  by  them  on  all  sides, 
except  at  its  entrance,  near  Oldbawn."— Mason's  History 
and  Antiquities  of  St.  Patriet's  Cathedral,  p.  74,  note. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  the  countess 
of  Mount-Alexander  :— 

"  I  bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried,  with  Christian  burial,  in  Sir 
William  1  Panaris  ni»  Vault  in  St.  Patrick'*  Church,  desiring  to  be 
buried  neither  vainly  nor  contemptuously,  and  I  desire  the  house  and 
church  may  be  hung  with  Mack.  And,  as  far  my  worldly  estate,  I 
dispose  of  it  in  manner  and  form  following  :— I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  beloved  ton,  Kichard  Parsons,  all  bills,  bonds,  debts,  gould, 
money,  plate,  goods,  and  all  my  tnssessions  whatsoever,  providing 
that  he  snail  pay  unto  each  of  my  beloved  daughters,  Katherinc  and 
Elirabeth.  the  full  and  just  sum  of  £1,000  a  piece,  which  foresaid 
sum  shall  be  paid  when  aforesaid  Katherine  and  Elirabeth  shall 
amve  at  the  age  of  US,  or  marriage,  and  in  the  mean  lime  the  interest 
shall  be  paid  them  for  their  present  sustenance,  firm,  I  desire  that 
all  my  debts  shall  be  paid.  1  doe  appoint  five  Trustees,  vi».,  the 
Earl  of  Corke,  my  I.nni  Ranelagh,  Captain  Robert  Fitrgerald,  Sir 
oshua,  and  Mr.  llasill.  llrm.  if  one  of  my  daughters  shall  dye. 
desire  that  the  other  may  have  her  portion.  Item,  I  will  ana 
desire  my  mother,  I...  !y  Ranelagh,  be  executor  of  this  my  Will  and 
Testament. 

"Dated — set  my  hand  unto  on  4th  October,  1677." 

Sir  Richard  Parsons  aliove-namcd  was  son  of  the  countess 
by  her  first  husband,  lie  was  great  grandson  of  the 
well-known  sir  William  Parsons,  surveyor-general  of  Ire- 
land.   Sir  Richard  became  first  earl  of  Ross. 

Sr  Fra>  Hamilton. — This  knight's  residence  was 
Killeshandra,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  Hi*  father,  also 
named  sir  Francis,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown,  in 
16 j  1,  of  lands  which  he  had  previously  occupied  as  an 
undertaker,  consisting  of  three  proportions  called  Clon- 
kine,  Corrotubber,  and  Clonync,  alias  Taghleigh,  each 
containing  1,000  acres,  the  half  pole  of  Gortniardoris, 
and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Killeshandra,  alias 
Killclawna.  These  lands  were  erected  into  a  manor  called 
Castlckcylaghe,  the  owner  having  power  to  create  tenures, 
hold  court  lect  and  court  baron,  establish  two  fairs  at 
Killeshandra — one  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude, 
the  other  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bamaby  ;  also  a  market  on 
every  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  at  Scrcvagh—  one  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  the  other  on  the  feast  of  Andrew  the 
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before  A*.  1695.  The  Lady  Eliz.  (so  called  for  her  aunt*8  of  Rosemount's  sake)  married  Mr. 
Hunt59  (a  gen*,  of  a  good  estate)  and  dying,  left  him  no  issue.  Both  these  young  ladies  were  as  well 
humoured  and  bred  and  dutiful  to  their  husbands,  and  loving  to  their  kindred,  as  an  honest  heart 
can  wish. 

About  the  time  of  our  Earle's  marriage  a  Pari*  sat  in  Dublin,  wherein  I  was  burgess  for  New- 
town aforesV0  and  then  was  passed  the  act  for  settlement  of  adventurers  soldiers  and  others  in 
Ireland.6*   This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  gracious  declaration  afores4,  and  another  commission 


Apostle. — Motrin's  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Charles  1. , 
p.  582. 

*"  Her  aunt. — Her  aunt  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
second  viscount,  and  wife  of  the  author. 

*  Mr.  Hunt. — This  was  Raphael  Hunt,  esq.,  of  Dul- 
lardstown,  county  of  Kildare. 

60  For  Newtown  aforcs<t. — The  author's  election  as 
member  of  parliament  for  Newtown  took  place  on  the 
1 8th  April,  1661,  his  colleague  being  Charles  Campbell, 
esq.,  of  Donaghadee.  The  parliament  here  mentioned 
was  convened  to  remove  a  great  difficulty  which  had  arisen 
in  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  king's  declaration  on  this 
great  national  work,  assembled  in  Dublin,  and  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  requiring  every  adventurer  to 
deliver  to  the  commissioners,  in  writing,  a  certificate  of 
the  houses  and  lands  possessed  by  him,  together  with 
the  number  of  acres  both  profitable  and  unprofitable,  as 
the  same  had  been  admeasured  to  him.  Such  of  the  ad- 
venturers and  soldiers  as  had  taken  a  survey  of  their  lands 
were  required  by  this  proclamation  to  bring  in  such  sur- 
veys to  the  commissioners  at  a  certain  day,  or  duplicates 
thereof,  together  with  the  field  books.  The  commis- 
sioners were  first  to  ascertain  whether  such  surveys  were 
correct,  and  if  so,  they  were  next  to  make  out  statements 
of  what  was  due  to  each  adventurer  and  soldier,  to  ascer- 
tain the  possession  of  such  as  had  lands  assigned  to  them, 
stating  the  name  of  the  former  proprietor,  the  number  of 
acres,  the  townland,  the  parish,  barony,  and  province  in 
which  the  lands  were  situated.  When  it  appeared  that 
any  adventurer  had  possession  of  more  lands  in  one  place 
than  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  debenture,  and  less  in 
another  locality,  or  had  purchased  the  right  of  any  defi- 
cient adventurer,  the  overplus  in  one  place  was  to  answer 
the  deficiency  in  another. — Howard's  Exchequer  and  Re- 
venue of  Ireland,  voL  L,  p.  195.  These  and  other  im- 
portant instructions  the  commissioners  had  commenced  to 
carry  out,  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  when  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  no  law  to  warrant  their  acts. 
The  king's  declaration  was  only  an  act  of  state,  and  had 
not  sufficient  authority  to  order  the  disposing  of  men's 
estates.  Measures  were  immediately  taken,  therefore,  to 
convene  a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tliis 
objection,  by  carrying  the  king's  declaration  into  legal 
execution.  This  parliament  met  at  Chichester  house,  on 
the  8U1  of  May,  1661.  "In  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
Lords  having  taken  their  places,  John  Bramhall,  the  Eng- 
lish Primate  of  all  Ireland,  seated  on  the  woolsack,  de- 
livered the  King's  commission  constituting  him  speaker  ; 
the  Lords  Justices,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  Roger  Boyle, 
Earl  of  Orrery,  and  Charles  Coote,  Earl  of  Mountrath, 
took  their  scati  in  chairs  set  on  an  elevation  under  the 


cloth  of  slate,— Lord  Baltinglass  bearing  the  sword,  Vis- 
count Montgomery  carrying  the  cap  of  maintenance,  and 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  holding  the  robe.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Protestant 
English  settlers,  with  the  exceptions  of  one  Catholic  and 
one  Anabaptist,  both  returned  for  Tuam,  whence  their 
speaker,  Sir  Audley  Mervyn,  in  his  official  address  to  the 
Lords  Justices,  observed  :— '  I  may  warrantably  say,  since 
Ireland  was  happy  under  an  English  Government,  there 
was  never  so  choice  a  collection  of  Protestant  fruit  that 
ever  grew  within  the  walls  of  the  Commons'  House. 
Your  Lordships  have  piped  in  your  summons  to  this  Par- 
liament, and  the  Irish  have  danced.  How  many  have 
voted  for  and  signed  to  the  returns  of  Protestant  elections? 
So  that  we  may  hope  for,  as  we  pray,  that  Japhet  may 
be  persuaded  to  dwell  in  the  tent  of  Shcm.'  Among  the 
members  of  the  Commons  were  the  famous  Sir  William 
Temple,  Sir  James  Ware,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus."— Gilbert's  history  of  Dublin, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  60.  Prior  to  the  year  1641,  Parliaments  used 
generally  to  meet  in  Dublin  Castle,  but  after  this  date, 
they  assembled  at  Chichester  House,  so  called  from  sir 
Arthur  Chichester.  This  building,  which  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  a  large  mansion,  with  gate-house,  garden,  and 
plantations  adjoining,  was  built  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  sir  George  Carew,  for  an  hospital, 
and  at  a  cost  of  £4000.  From  him  it  passed  in  succes- 
sion to  sir  Thomas  Ridge  way,  sir  Arthur  Basset,  and  sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  being  sold  at  the  death  of  the  latter, 
by  bis  brother,  to  assist  in  defraying  debts  owed  by  sir 
Arthur,  one  of  which  amounted  to  £  10,000.  The  meet- 
ings of  Parliament  continued  to  be  held  at  Chichester 
House  until  the  year  1729,  when  it  assembled  at  the  Blue- 
Coat  Hospital,  a  new  Parliament  House  being  then  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  Chichester  House.  This 
building,  which  cost  .£40,000,  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Parliament  on  the  5th  of  October,  1731,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  Bank.—  Jtawdon  Papers,  p.  172,  note;  Gilbert,  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Dublin,  vol  iii.,  p.  6a 

"And  others  in  Ireland. — The  Act  of  Settlement,  with 
its  accompanying  Act  of  Explanation,  was  described  by 
sir  Audley  Mervyn,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  the  Magna  Charta  Hibernur,  and  has  been  since 
regarded  by  high  authorities  as  the  legislative  title  deed  of 
Ireland.  The  grantees  of  the  crown,  adventurers,  soldiers, 
and  1649  officers,  had  good  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
with  its  provisions  but  the  native  Irish,  although  some  of 
them  were  restored  by  its  operation,  always  looked  on 
this  act  as  a  measure  of  unparalleled  oppression  and  wrong. 
"  Its  injustice,"  says  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  31,  "could  not  be  denied;  and  the  only  apology 
offered  in  its  behalf,  was  the  stem  necessity  of  quieting 
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was  granted,*1  wherein  I  was  adjudged  as  an  innocent  Protestant  rcstorable  to  my  father's  estate,^ 
and  I  procured  the  Papists,  under  whom  (as  thro'  my  father's  purchase  P*  them)  I  claimed  a 
right  to  part  of  Quintinbay  lands,  to  be  also  declared  innocent;64  and  so  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  paternal  estate.65  In  this  Parliament,  there  was  a  recognition  and  address  made  to  the  K. 
and  our  Earle  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Lords  House,  and  he  went  to  Westmin- 
ster, taking  his  Countess  with  him."'  And  the  commissioners  having  spcdd  their  business,  they 
returned  to  attend  the  Parliam',  w*  (before  they  went)  had  made  a  recess  by  adjournment  The 
Earle  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Sl  Wolstan6?  afores'1,  but  by  the  favour  of  the  Court  of 


the  fear*  and  jealousies  of  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  ami 
of  establishing  on  a  permanent  basis  the  Protestant  a-cen- 
dancy  in  Inland."  The  profitable  lands  forfeited  in  Ire- 
land under  the  commonwealth  amounted  to  7,708,237 
statute  acres,  leaving  undisturbed  about  8,500,000  acres 
belonging  to  protectants,  to  Irish  who  had  been  con- 
stantly loyal,  to  the  church,  and  the  crown,  bcsidci 
some  lands  never  seized  or  surveyed.  Of  the  forfeited 
lands,  4,560,037  acres  were  granted  to  the  English,  and 
only  2,333,809  acres  to  the  Irish.  Of  the  latter,  some  were 
restored  as  'innocent'  papists;  others,  because  circum- 
stances required  that  provisoes  should  be  made  in  their 
favour ;  others,  as  nominees,  or  persons  named  by  the  king 
to  be  restored  to  their  mansion  houses,  and,  in  each  case, 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  adjoining ;  and  others,  as  trans- 
planter*, or  persons  whom  Cromwell  had  forced  from  their 
own  lands  and  settled  in  Connaught. — Memoirs  of  the 
Grate  Family,  pp.  37-9,  as  quoted  by  Lingard,  History 
of  England,  voL  ix.,  p.  31,  note. 

*»  Commission  a/as  granted.—  There  were  several 
missions  granted  in  connexion  with  this  important  1 
The  object  of  the  first  commission  was  to  carry  out  the 
king's  declaration  at  Breda.  The  second  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  Act  of  Settlement,  its  members  being  Henry 
Coventry,  esq. ;  sir  Edward  Deering,  bart ;  sir  Richard 
Rainsford,  sir  Thomas  Beverley,  sir  Edward  Smith, 
knights ;  Edward  Cooke,  and  Winston  Churchill,  esquires. 
These  commissioners  were  appointed  by  privy  signet, 
dated  18th  July,  1662.  Again,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1665,  a  third  commission  was  appointed  for  putting  into 
execution  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation.  The 
commissioners  were  sir  Edward  Smith,  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas;  sir  Edward  1  leering,  butt  ; 
sir  Allen  Brodcrick;  sir  Winston  Churchill;  and  Edward 
Cooke,  esq.  There  was  also  a  commission  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  lands  set  out  to  adventurers  and 
soldiers  j  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  value  of  each 
estate  restored  or  reprised ;  a  commission  to  review  and 
rectify  the  decrees  lor  lands  in  Connaught  and  Clare  ; 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  lands 
granted  to  protestants;  a  commission  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  lauds  held  by  the  1649  officers;  a  commis- 
sion for  abatements  of  quit -rents ;  and  a  commission  to  in- 

3uire  into  the  state  of  transplanted  persons.  "Amongst 
,0  great  collection  of  national  documents  preserved  in 
the  Record  Tower  of  His  Majesty's  castle  of  Dublin,  are 
nine  large  folio  volumes,  relating  principally  to  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  the  various  transac- 
tions connected  with  them.  These  volumes,  which  are 
considered  highly  valuable,  contain,  in  general,  entries  of 


dual  rights  and  interests,  remonstrances, 
cases,  letters  of  the  king  ami  privy  council, 
other  documents,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  civil  affairs  of  Ire- 
land throughout  that  eventful  period  of  its  history." — 
Fijteenth  Report  on  Irish  Records,  Reports,  \  ol.  iu ,  p.  33,  > 

"i  My  father's  estate.— Tic  autl 
Protestant,  having  neither  joined  the 
taken  the  side  of  the  parliament,  a 
"  adorable"  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 

**  /Jet  tared  innocent. — Sir  James  Mom 
chased  his  lands  at  Quintinbay  from  a  Roman  catholic 
family  named  Smith,  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  in- 
nocent papists  facilitated  the  re-possession  of  thus  projicrty 
by  the  author. 

•»  My  paternal  estite.— Although  the  author  had  taken 
possession  of  Roseinount  and  Quintin  Bay  estates  (see 
p.  221,  supra),  he  had  no  regular  title  until  the  passing 
of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation. 

•»  Countess  with  him.— The  other  three  commissioners 
from  the  lords  appointed  with  the  earl  of  Mount-Alexander, 
were  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  bishop  of  Klphin,  and  lord 
Kingston.  The  lord  pnm.i:c  wrote  to  sir  Edward  Nicho- 
las, secretary  of  state,  announcing  the  appointment  of 
these  commissioners,  as  follows  :— 

"  Hosourabls  Sis, — I  am  commanded  hy  die  House  of  Peers  to 
make  known  unto  your  honor,  that  they  have  named  four  of  their 
members  to  be  their  agents,  to  attend  his  sacred  majesty  in  England, 
fur  t!ic  good  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  to  continue  there  so  long 
at  his  Majesty  shall  licence  them,  and  the  House  shall  judge  expe- 
dient, vjndl  thev  dn.  therefore,  represent,  that  no  other  person  or 
persons  may  pretend  themselves  to  tie  qualified  a»  agent  or  agents  lo 
negotiate  public  affairs  in  the  name  of  this  kingdom,  except  such 
others  as  diall  lie  employed  into  England  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council,  the  House  or 
Convocation,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  several  and  dis- 
tinct capacities:  which  being  all  thai  is  commanded  me  by  the 
House.  I  crave  leave  to  subscribe,  your  Honor  •  most  humble  aad 
obedient  Servant.  "  Jo.  AaMACMANUS. 

"  Dublin,  July  the  10th,  i66t." 
— Rau.'don  Papers,  pp.  1 47,  148. 

•7  St.  HWstan.  —  See  p.  229,  supra.  Sir  Thomas 
Allen  of  St.  Wolslan's  died  in  1626,  leaving  no  family. 
He  hatl  l>ccn  created  a  txironct  in  the  year  1622,  the 
patent  setting  forth  that  the  honour  was  conferred,  among 
other  reasons,  in  consideration  of  the  gTeat  services  that 
had  been  rendered  to  the  state  by  archbishop  Allen,  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland.  Thomas  Allen  of  Killhcale,  or 
Ktlihill  (the  name  b>  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
family  estate  was  earlv  known),  left  a  son,  John,  who  was 
styled  of  Allen's  Court,  als.  St.  Woman's,  and  who  died 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1616.  At  the  date  of  his 
death,  hi*  son,  Thomas,  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  mv 
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Claims68  and  knavery  of  his  Lo1*  Papists'  witnesses,  and  the  cunning  cheatry  of  a  supposed  friend, 


married. — Inquisitions,  Kildare,  No.  20,  Jac.  I.  King's 
letter  creating  Thomas  Allen  of  St.  Wolstan's  a  baronet, 
with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male,  1 2th  May,  1622.— 
Calendar  of  Patent  Roils,  Jac.  /.,  p.  546''.  Grant 
creating  Thomas  Allen  of  St.  Wolstan's,  descended  from 
the  brother  of  John  Allen,  late  lord  chancellor,  a  baronet, 
with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male,  1622. — Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls,  Joe.  I.,  p.  588''.  Sir  Thomas  Allen  is  de- 
scribed as  great-nephew  of  John  Allen,  the  well-known 
archbishop  and  lord  chancellor,  murdered  in  1534.  See 
Liber  Hibemia, part  i.,  p.  73.  Thomas  Allen  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1626. — Inquisitions,  Dublin,  no.  89,  Car.  I. 


Sir  John  Allen,  Km'ght= 
ob.  it)  Sept.  1616  I 


Nicholas - 


Sir  Th irr-.-i-.-M aria  Preston  | 
bom  1568.  Roberta  William 

Will  dated  bom  in  1569 

to  Oct.  16*4. 
ob.  B  March 
1690,  s.  p. 


Lady  Allen,  widow  of  sir  Thomas,  who  was  alive  in  t662,v 
adaughtcrof  the  fifth  viscount  Gormanstown.  The  property 
known  as  St  Wolstan's,  or  Allen's  Court,  was  inherited  by 
the  sons  of  Nicholas — a  younger  brother  of  sir  Thomas — 
some  of  whom  had  been  outlawed  as  rebels,  and  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  James,  the  youngest,  had  died  prior 
to  the  year  1666.  The  estate  about  which  there  arose  such 
a  determined  contest  between  James  Allen  and  the  carl  of 
Mount-Alexander,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  situated  princi- 
pally by  the  Salmon  Ixap  at  Lcixlip.  For  the  following 
schedule  of  the  property,  as  attached  to  James  Allen's 
claim  on  which  the  decree  of  innocence  was  made,  the 
editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  John  V.  Prendcrgast, 
esq.,  author  of  The  Cromvrellian  Settlement  of  Ireland: — 


COUNTV    OP  DUBLIN. 


Engl,  measure. 


Sandcntowne  and  ) 
Haggardmorc,  \ 

Uffercreii 
In  Tauaggard,  per  E»tle,  .. 
In  Rathcool,  per  E*llc, 

iVrweastlt  Barmy. 
The  Town  and  Lands  of  Brittai,  per  tit", 
In  Lucan,  per  Est1*, 
In  Addcrrigf .  by  Em«* 

Libertiti  of  Dublin. 
In  the  Town  of  Grange  Gorman,  per  Em'*. 


Tcmadc,  . , 
Kilbride,  .. 

COl'HTV    or  MSATH. 
Duultek  Barmy. 
The  Castle,  Town,  and  Lands  of  Lagher,  with 

the  fishing  Weares  in  the  Kiver  Boyne, 
The  Lands  of  Balgeeth.      ..  .. 

K*1U  Barony. 


A. 
466 

«.  r. 

a  1 

4»S 

1  as 

918 
'0 

a  99 
'  4 

•94 
»9 
40 

t  31 
«  3<> 

I  19 

*4 

1  8 

«St 

0  0 
0  0 

1 

447 

»J 

1  18 

0  0 

JOO 

0  e 

COUNTY  Of  XILDAM. 
Salt  Barmy. 

Cooldrina,  ..  ..  ..    3i3    0  0 

In  Cattle  Dillon,    ..  ..         ..  900 

Ponagh  Coinper,    ..  ..  ..  85   o  o 

The  Castle,  Town,  and  Lands  of  St  WoUtans, 
alias  Allen's  Court,  with  two  Water  Mills,  . .    135   x  8 

\^?cVM.li«,*1    .*  tU"lm"    0U!*.         .?  tot   3  4 

The  Cattle,  &c.,  of  Kcanc,  ..         ..         ..  75   j  o 

Priorstown,  ..  ..  ..13600 

Si*  Acres  in  Castle  de  Lane,  alias  Tristel  de 

Lane,  ..  .  ..600 

One  Messuage  and  16  A.  in  the  town  of  Kil- 

droght,    ..                      ..          ..  16   a  0> 

In  the  town  of  Shealstown,  . .                    . .  47   a  t« 

Two  Messuage*  and  four  Cottage*  in  the  town 

and  field*  of  Ardreue,                             . .  tao   •  a 

Corlally.    ..          ..          ,.          ..          ..  78  o  34 

Itallym^ Kelly,        ..          ..          ..          ..  100  o  »6 

Ballyltnorlcane,       ..          ..          ..          •  ■  73    >  36 

The  Hall  Can  le  in  the  town  of  Killadowan,    . .  7*0 

A  Messuage  in  the  town  of  StreiTan,  . .          ..  590 

A  Messuage  in  Irishtown,     ..  400 
Three  Messuages  and  four  Cottages  in  the  town 

of  Leixlip.                    ..         ..         ..  in  e  t 

One  Messuage  and  Garden,  with  Common  of 

Pasture  in  the  town  of  Stacomney,           ..  94  o  o 

In  Tipperstown,     .           ..          ..          ..  901    1  19 

Scnglilandstown,     . .           . .          . .          . .  193    3  33 

Coolcfich,  ..          ..          ..          ..  y&    o  8 

Mayestown.  Symonstown,  Galbriitown,         . .  186   3  16 

1  n  Rilmacrcdoclc  part,                     . .          . .  900 

Est.  Rtllbill  ,,438   .  ,4 

A'aats  Barmy. 
Four  Messuages,  Six  Cottages,  11   A.  with 

Common  of  Pasture  in  jN'aass,       ..          ..  tit    \  11 

One  Messuage  in  Shcrlockstown,      . .          . .  690 

In  Rathmare,  one  Messuage,                        ..  500 

A  little  Chapdin^Edcstown,            „  500 

Pasture,..  ..  ..    tto   o  o 

Reduced  to  the  Crown  Rents. 
The  Rectory  of  Doiirighcompcr,  Stracumncy,  and  Killadowan ; 
Poasextown,  Donaghmor,  and  ail  the  tithes. 

64  Court  of  Claims. — The  commissioners,  originally  ap- 
pointed to  put  into  execution  the  Act  of  Settlement,  con- 
stituted the  Court  of  Claims,  but  they  were,  in  fairness,  dis- 
qualilied  for  such  a  trust,  being  nearly  all  interested  in  the 
party  of  adventurers  and  soldiers.  Some  of  them,  even, 
were  actually  in  possession  of  those  lands  which  the  rightful 
claimants  sued  for  before  them.  Thus,  the  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  were  themselves  both 
witnesses  in  most  of  the  causes.  These" 
proceedings,  however,  soon  brought  their  own 
The  original  commissioners  were  superseded  by 
others  o?  good  reputation,  and  the  work  of 
went  on„with  at  least  a  greater  appearance  of  justice 
to  the  Irish,  than  before.  The  following  passage  from 
Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  vol  iu,  p.  230,  explains  the 
character  of  this  court  aboriginally  constituted: — "Another 
of  the  Lords'  instructions  related  to  a  scandalous  practice 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  then  sitting  in  Dublin.  Sir  A. 
(Audley)  Mcrvyn,  a  vain  selfish  man,  who  cajoled  all 
parties,  and  promised  every  body,  yet  meant  nothing  all 
the  while  but  his  own  interest,  and  who  (if  the  common 
fame  of  that  time  did  not  belye  him)  was  guilty  of  shame- 
ful bril>ery  and  corruption,  governed  that  Court  at  his 
pleasure,  and  was  the  mouth  of  it  upon  all  occasions.  He 
was  the  most  partial  man  on  earth,  and  in  the  many  and 
sudden  changes  of  sides  and  principles  which  I 
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who  tore  the  lease,  where  was  Allin's  name,  out  of  the  record  that  was  made  of  rebels*  actions.**  That 
nigrum  theta*5  (w*  w*  have  cond*  his  claim)  cou'd  not  be  found  So  by  virtue  of  .£2000  bribe  and 
Cola  Talbot?'  (afterwards  D.  of  Tireconncll)  his  close  agency  (for  which  he  was  well  rewarded)  the  s* 
Allin  was  declared  innocent  Papist,  and  our  Earl  defeated  of  the  King" s  grant  aforesV  Nevertheless, 


never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  ashamed  of  anything.  So 
that  is  no  wonder  a  Court  under  his  direction  should  furnish 
all  the  world  with  occasions  of  complaint,  and  make  them 
wish  for  the  coming  over  of  the  Commissioners  of  Appeals. 
The  streets  of  Dublin  were  thronged  with  a  multitude  of 
widows  who  had  entered  claims  for  the  jointures  secured 
to  them  by  their  marriage  articles;  and  though  there  was 
scarce  any  difficulty  in  roost  of  their  cases,  Sir  M.  Eustace 
could  not  but  observe,  to  the  reproach  of  that  Court,  that 
not  one  of  these  was  restored  by  them,  but  kept  there  in 
•  fruitless  and  expensive  attendance,  which  enhanced  thetr 
misfortunes.    When  the  Lords  Justices,  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  Letters,  had  ordered  the  restitution  of  the 
Earls  of  Wcstmeath,  and  Fingal,  and  a  few  others,  the 
Commissioners  (of  Court  of  Claims)  refused  to  give  an 
order  for  the  possession  of  their  estates,  under  pretence 
that  there  were  no  reprisals  to  be  had  for  the  Adventurers 
settled  upon  those  estates.    The  meaning  of  this  was  that 
they  had  granted  out  all  the  lands  appointed  for  reprisals, 
to  their  own  friends,  under  the  notion  of  cautionary  re- 
pritals,  or  reprisals  Je  bene  Esse.    No  practice  could  be 
more  unwarrantable  and  irregular;  for  there  was  not  a 
word  about  cautionary  reprisals  in  the  Declaration;  and 
yet  under  this  palpable  fraud,  manifestly  designed  to  ob- 
justice,  the  whole  stock  of  repritablc  lands  became 

'Mount- 
cot  into 


vested  in  half  a  doren  persons.    Thus,  the  Earl  of  Mount 

Massarcne  and  Kingston  had  go 
their  hands  most  of  the  lands  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 


rath,  and  the  Lords 


Louth,  and  Kildare,  and  the  barony  of  Barrymore.  I  lence 
the  Lords  Justices,  to  stop  the  clamours  of  the  Earl  of 
Fingall  and  others,  who  were  not  restored  according  to 
their  orders,  were  forced  to  give  them  pensions  out  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  just  enabled  them  to  subsist.  The 
House  of  Lords  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
scandalous  abuse  of  power,  and  to  direct  their  agents  to 
beseech  his  Majesty  to  revoke  and  annul  all  such  cautionary 
and  previous  repriials,  that  his  Declaration  might  I*  more 
duly  and  better  executed ;  which  was  accordingly  done  in 
the  October  following." 

*»  Of  rebels'  cutions.  —The  'supposed  friend1  here  referred 
to  was  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  White  at  Leix- 
lip.  The  author  states  p.  229,  supra,  that  the  carl  of 
Mount- Alexander  might  have  had  precedency  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Henry  Moore,  in  the  date  of  his  earldom,  "but 
declined  that  compliment  (that  might  raise  envy)  which 
brotherly  concession  was  ill  requited,  when  the  trial  of  St. 
Wolstan's  came  to  be  heard."  Mrs.  White  of  Lcixlip  was 
aunt  of  Henry  Moore,  first  earl  of  Drogheda.  The  Whites 
and  Aliens  had  intermarried,  and  the  former  were  doubt- 
less anxious  for  the  restoration  of  James  Allen  to  his 
ancestral  estate.  Probably  the  carl  of  Drogheda,  through 
the  Whites,  was  also  desirous  of  this  result,  and  used  his 
influence  in  Allen's  Ixhalf. 

i"  Nigrum  theta.—As  among  the  Romans,  A  and  C 
were  termed  the  "  liter*  salutariset  tristis,"  because,  when 
attached  to  sentences,  they  respectively  denoted  acquittal 
so  among  the  Greeks  the  letter  6  (uiett). 


being  the  initial  of  Qivarot,  'death,'  was  indicative  of 
condemnation.  Hence  the  Latin  writers  described  it  as 
nigrum,  and  we  find  Pcrsius  thus  using  the 

"  Et  polis  e»  viuo  nigrum  profigcfe 
—Sat.  iv.,  13;  see  also  Martial,  viL  epigr.,  36.  2. 

»»  Colo.  Talbot.— This  was  Richard  Talbot,  afterwards 
so  notorious  as  duke  of  TyrconnelL   He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  sir  William  Talbot,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Richard's 
eldest  brother,  sir  Robert  Talbot,  who  inherited  the  family 
estate,  was  always  regarded  as  a  peace-loving  member  of 
society,  but  was  driven,  it  is  said,  reluctantly  into  the  re- 
bellion by  oppressive  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  lords  justices.    Richar*  i's  second  brother,  Peter  Tal- 
bot, was  a  Jesuit,  in  the  secret  of  the  king's  real  religious 
sentiments,  and  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  English  court    Richard  himself  was 
strongly  suspected  of  acting  as  a  sort  of  spy  for  Cromwell's 
government  during  a  part  of  his  career,  and  he  afterwards 
took  great  pains  to  explain  away  whatever  in  his  conduct 
had  given  rise  to  these  suspicions.  He  left  England  in  1656, 
going  to  Holland,  where  he  soon  became  a  great  favour- 
ite with  the  duke  of  York,  attcrwards  James  11.,  whom 
he  met  in  the  Low  Countries  as  an  exile.    On  their  return 
together  at  the  Restoration,  Talbot  was  able^  to  get  the 
api>ointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  duke's  regiment, 
although  it  rightfully  belonged  to  colonel  Muskerry,  and 
although  the  duke  of  Ormond  used  all  his  efforts  with  the 
king  to  procure  it  for  the  latter.    Talbot  continued  to  be 
such  an  especial  favourite  with  the  duke,  that  he  came  to  be 
considered  the  most  influential  person  to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  at  court,  during  the 
debates  in  London  about  the  Act  of  Settlement  His 
vanity  and  love  of  money  induced  him  to  undertake  this 
business ;  and  coming  to  Ireland  during  the  summer  of 
1663,  "  he  carried  back  with  him  to  London,"  1 
"no  less  than  £18,000  in  statutes  staple,  ' 
other  securities,  lor  procuring  distressed  ~ 
estates.    The  Bill  of  Explanation  being  u_ 
after,  he  took  occasion  to  write  to  his  brother  Peter  in 
Ireland,  that  the  king  had  resolved  in  council  not  to  leave 
the  obliging  of  his  subjects  to  any  minister,  and  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  only  proposed  to  restore  about  thirty  of 
their  nation.    His  credit  and  power  with  the  duke  of 
York  were  well  known,  and  it  was  generally  believed  in 
Ireland  that  he  had  a  mighty  interest  at  court, 
notion,  and  these  insinuations,  procured  hL. 
number  of  clients,  who  applied  to  him  as  their  — 
patron  and  sollicitor;  so  that  he  had  the  bonds  of  hun- 
dreds, to  be  paid  on  their  restitution  by  his  means  and 
procurement"— Life  of  Ormimd,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  295.,  296. 

t*  Kings  grant  aforestt—The  following  is  the  king  s 
revocation  of  his  grant  to  viscount  Montgomery*  on  the 
establishment  of  Allen's  claim  as  an  innocent  papist  :— 

"Chailks  R«x,—  .    _  .. 

"Having  taken  into  conwSerjtipa  the  Petition  of 
James  Allen,  of  St.  Wolsuna,  wherein  is  set  forth-ITi*"  he  being 
'  by  a  settlement  mxdt  by  hi»  grandfather,  J.  Allen,  01  O*. 
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our  Earl  was  well  enough  to  pass,  and  had  contrived  his  debts  to  be  paid  by  gales  out  of  his  rents,  w* 
w4  have  cleared  him  of  them  all  in  five  years,  for  he  was  to  have  took  out  of  his  estate  but  j£$oo 
per  annum  to  maintain  his  daughter  and  his  two  sons  (by  the  first  venter73)  at  boarding-schools  in 
Dublin,  over  wh  his  Lady  had  a  motherly,  careful,  kind  eye  and  heart,  tho'  they  were  not  lodged  in 
the  house  with  her;  and  his  Laf  table,  wh  was  publick  and  free  to  gentl.  was  furnished  by  his 
Lady  out  of  her  jointure,  and  his  pay  supplied  him  in  cloaths  and  coaches,  (w*  were  very  splendid) 
and  in  attendants  and  spending  money,  and  a  round  yearly  sum  to  spare,74  besides  accidental  pro- 
fits arising  P"  his  office,  but  these  last  his  Lop  applied  to  some  poor  friends'  and  servants'  behoof; 
and  in  this  manner  his  Lop  lived  in  grandeur,  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  all,  and  for  his 
ripe  judgment  appearing  when  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  at  the  Council  Board,  where  he 
was  revered  by  understanding  persons,  and  his  conversation  (for  the  obliging  gentility  thereof) 
much  commended  and  coveted  by  both  sexes.  His  Lo".  (amidst  these  felicities  and  dearest 
earthly  enjoyments  he  cou'd  desire)  had  fallen  into  a  discentery,  w1"  lay  sore  upon  him,  changing  its 
complexion  twice  or  thrice.  It  was  very  dangerous,  his  body  being  grown  unwieldy  and  bulksome; 
but,  by  God's  blessing,  (on  Dr.  Fennell's  endeavours)  he  recovered  and  was  but  weakly  well  mended, 
for  that  flux  had  bro1  him  low  too  suddenly,  by  evacuating  a  great  abundance  of  humours  and  fatt, 
by  which  he  was  become  formerly  uneasy  to  himself.  Yet  his  Lo"  (not  fearing  a  relapse  or  other 
disease)  was  earnest  to  go  into  the  country  to  finish  his  private  business  afores*,  but  chiefly  to  serve 
the  country  and  his  King. 


WotManf,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  knight,  deceased,  and  by  his 
uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  of  St.  Wolstans,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
deceased,  long  before  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  decease 
of  hU  collateral  kinsmen,  Robert  Alien  and  William  Allen,  with  nit 
heirs  males  of  thetr  bodic*.  To  Hare  and  To  Hold  to  him  am!  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body,  the  Manor  of  St.  Wolvun's,  and  other  the 
Lands  in  the  said  Settlement  mentioned. 

"And  that  being  so  entitled,  the  Karl  of  Mount-Alexander  did 
obtain  our  grant  of  the  Manor  and  Lands  upon  some  undue  sugges- 
tion, that  the  same  were  forfeited  to  us  for  some  treason  or  defection 
of  the  Petitioner,  or  some  of  his  kinsmen  formerly  interested  therein. 
Also,  that,  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  for  that  our  Kingdom,  a  Pruviso 
is  contained  in  favour  of  the  said  Earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  whereby 
the  Petitioner  will  be  foreclosed  of  his  rights,  unless  the  same,  as 
also  the  said  grant,  be  revoked  or  altered,  according  lo  another  pro- 
viso in  the  said  Act  specified.  We,  therefore,  out  of  our  regard  to 
justice,  and  of  the  Petitioner's  merit,  are  graciously  ple.ised  that  the 
said  grant  and  Proviso  touching  the  settling  of  the  said  Estate  unto 
y*  Karl  of  Mount-Alexander,  be  altered  and  revoked  by  Letter* 
Patent,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  said  Petitioner  shall  not  be  in  any 
•orl  prejudiced  or  debarred  hy  the  said  Proviso  or  grant,  but  be 
forthwith  restored  to  the  said  Kstate. 

"  \Emtmtd—'  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  10  alter  the  same. 
And  to  give  order  to  the  Commissioners  lor  executing  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  to  proceed  therein  according  to  such  alterations  as  you 
shall  make  touching  the  premises.]' 

"  Whitehall,  the  [       J  Sep.,  in  the  14th  yer  of  our  Reign." 
— Cartt  Pa/en,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  3. 

The  king  had  the  power,  according  to  the  concluding 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  thus  to  withdraw  his  own 
grant  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  to  do 
so.  Soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  this  grant,  letters  from 
Talbot  were  intercepted,  from  which  Montgomery  sup- 
posed that  a  charge  of  fraud  and  perjury  might  be  got  up 
against  his  opponents.  He  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  duchess  of  Ormond,  requesting  her  influence  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  re  hearing  of  the  exsc 

'Madamb^— ^may  seem  a*™*'  prcsumptione  in  me  tl^gW 


me  and  my  family.  But,  an  opertunity  being  now  ofered  by  season- 
able interception  of  some  letters  which  came  from  Colonel  Talbolt  to 
his  Brother  and  Sir  Bryan  O'Neale,  wherein  the  fraudc,  corruption*, 
and  penury  of  that  Decree  obtained  by  the  late  Allen  of  St. 
Wolston  s,  is,  in  some  measure,  discovered,  the  originall  letters  being 
seni  to  my  Lord  Lieutenant  by  my  Lord  Deputie,  who  has  been 
honorably  pleased  to  minde  his  grace  of  mine  and  my  family's  dis- 
tressed condition,  1  presume  to  take  the  confidence  to  implore  the 
continuance  of  your  grace's  favour  in  my  behalf,  that  His  Majesty 
may  be  moved  that  that  decree  may  receive  a  rehearing,  as  in  the 
case  of  my  Lord  Massarene  and  Sir  Ueoree  Cane,  or  put  in  such 
other  way  as  your  grace  shall  think  fit,  to  which  end  my  cosin  Mont- 
gnmerie  will  atenu  your  grace,  all  my  friends  here  being  satisfied 
that  the  coruptione  of  that  proceeding  will  evidently  appearc,  and 
herein  your  grace  will  eternally  oblige,  Madame,  your  grace's  moat 
humbly  devoted  servant, 

"The  tith  of  January,  >66t.  "  Mocnt-Albxandb*. 

"  To  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.  London. 

[Endorsed  by  Ormond] 
"  The  Earl  of  Mount-Alexander  to  my  wife. 

"  tt  January.  ) 

"  Reed.  J5th."  f 
— Cart*  ra/frt,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  voL  xxxiv.,  p.  7. 

The  carl  of  Mount- Alexander  failed  in  his  attempts  to  have 
the  case  reheard,  Allen  having  made  over  his  right  in  part 
of  the  lands  to  Talbot,  and  Talbot  having  the  duke  of 
York's  influence  with  the  Wing  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
further  serving  his  "  wcll-bclovcd  cousin  and  counsellor." 

"  By  the  first  venter.— In  other  words,  his  children  by 
the  first  lady. 

74  Yearly  sum  to  spetre. — The  earl's  means  were  some- 
what improved  at  this  period  by  his  receiving  payment  of 
his  arrears  as  a  1649  officer.  These  arrears,  in  his  case, 
amounted  to  ,£1,853  16^  8d,  but  he,  with  captain  Hugh 
Montgomery,  had  purchased  up  '49  arrear  debentures,  so 
as  that  their  joint  arrears  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
£12,115  '7*  4d.  making  the  65th  lot  of  arrears.    In  lieu 
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For  upon  a  design  of  surprising  the  Duke  of  Orraond  and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  one  Maf 
Blood,'*  who  was  in  the  plott)  went  through  the  North  of  Ireland  privately,  and  in  like  manner 
conferring  divers  Presbeterian  Ministers  to  engage  them  and  to  learn  what  assistance  they  w4  lend 
to  a  cause  on  foot  for  God's  glory  (so  he  called  the  rebellion  he  was  hatching)  and  their  profit,  they 
being  now  ejected  by  the  B"  and  not  suffered  to  preach.'*   Our  Earl  had  some  small  notice  of 


of  this  sunt,  they  obtained  the  51st  lot  of  security  which 
entitled  them  to  the  possession  of  6,319a.  3r.  I2p.  of  land 
in  the  baronies  of  Carrigallen  and  Dromahaire,  county  of 
Leitrim.  —MS.  Notes  of  John  P.  Prendergast,  esq. 

S  One  Majr.  Blood. — Major  Blood,  from  whom  this 
conspiracy  has  taken  its  name,  was  the  same  person  that 
afterwards  attempted  to  murder  the  duke  of  Orraond,  and 
steal  the  regalia  from  the  Tower.  Adair's  account  of  him 
is  that  "he  had  for  some  time  l>een  an  officer  in  the  King's 
army  against  the  first  Parliament,  and  was  a  true  Cavalier. 
Thereafter,  he  had  come  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  some 
interest  in  land  near  Dublin ;  and,  falling  into  much  ac- 
quaintance with  one  Mr.  Lecky,  his  brnthcr-in-law,  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  and  a  man  of  good 
discourse  and  learning,  he  was  drawn  to  own  the  Presby- 
terian principles.  Thereafter,  by  the  instigation  of  Lecky 
and  others,  he  was  persuaded  to  engage  as  the  principal 
actor  in  this  plot,  being  a  person  singularly  fitted  for  such 
a  design,  in  regard  of  courage,  subtilty,  strength  of  hody, 
and  great  spirit,  and  who  had  experience  in  martial  affairs. 
This  man,  with  his  associates,  having  had  many  consult- 
ations among  themselves,  thought  it  lit  to  try  if  they  could 
draw  in  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  to  join  with  them, 
they  pretending  the  ends  of  the  covenant  with  them. 
Accordingly,  Blood  and  Lecky,  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  rest,  came  to  the  North'  to  try  the  ministers  and  l>est 
of  the  people  there." — .\'arratn<e,  &C  p.  271.  Evelyn, 
Memoirs,  vol  i.,  p.  437,  has  the  following  notice*  of 
Blood  :— 

"  May  to,  1671— Dined  at  Mr.  Treasrt.,  where  dined  Monw.  Do 
Gtramont  and  severall  French  noblemen,  and  one  Blood,  that  impu- 
dent bold  fellow  who  had  not  lone;  before  attempted  to  stcale  the 
imperial  crowne  itselfe  out  of  the  Tower,  pretending  nnely  curiositse 
of  teeing  the  regalia  there,  when,  stabbing  the  keeper,  tho'  not  mor- 
tally, he  boldly  went  away  with  it  thru'  all  the  guards,  taken  onely 
by  the  accident  of  his  horse  falling  down.  How  he  came  to  tie  par- 
doned, and  even  received  into  favour,  not  onely  after  this,  bin  severall 
otlier  exploits  almost  as  daring,  both  in  Ireland  and  here,  I  Could 
never  come  to  understand.  Soine  believed  he  became  a  spy  of 
severall  panic*,  being  well  with  the  Sectaries  and  Knthusiasts,  and 
did  hit  Ha*?  service*  in  that  way,  which  none  alive  could  do  so  well 
a*  he;  but  it  wa  certainly  as  the  boldest  attempt,  so  the  onely 
treason  of  this  tort  that  was  ever  pardond.  This  man  had  not  only 
a  daring  but  a  villainou,  unmercifull  looke,  a  false  countenance,  but 
very  well  spoken  and  dangerously  insinuating." 

Colonel  Blood  having  vowed  revenge  against  the  duke  of 
Ormond  for  driving  him  from  Ireland,  attacked  the  coach  of 
the  latter,  as  it  drove  along  St.  James's  Streei  in  London,  and 
took  possession  of  Ormond's  person.  Blood  might  have 
easily  murdered  his  victim  at  once,  but  he  had  arranged  in 
his  own  mind  to  inflict  a  refined  vengeance.  With  this 
view  he  bound  the  duke  and  mounted  htm  behind  one  of 
his  associates,  intending  to  hang  his  grace  at  Tyburn. 
The  latter  struggled  furiously,  falling  off  die  horse,  and 
bringing  with  him  the  assassin  to  whom  he  was  fastened. 
As  they  struggled  together  in  the  field  over  which  they 
rode,  Ormond's  servants,  who  had  fortunately  gut  tidings 
of  his  capture,  came  suddenly  to  the  rescue,  compelling 


Blood  and  his  companions  to  scamper  off  on  their  horses, 
after  firing  their  pistols,  without  effect,  at  the  duke.  For 
this  crime  and  the  attempt  afterwards  to  carry  off  lht> 
crown  and  state  jewels  from  the  Tower,  Blood  was 
pardoned  by  Charles  II., — and  not  only  pardoned  but 
encouraged  by  the  king  to  remain  at  court,  receiving  an 
estate  worth  £500  a  year.  There  is  an  account  of  Blood 
in  Remarks  on  Ike  Life  and  Death  of  the  famed  Mr.  Blood, 
&c. ,  foL,  London,  1680;  reprinted  in  Somers'  Tracts, 
second  collection,  vol.  iii.,  p.  219,  Sec,  for  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  career,  Kippis'  Biographu*  Bri- 
lannica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  361. 

Suffered to / reach. — The  Presbyterian  ministers  were 
sadly  disappointed  by  certain  results  of  the  Restoration, 
among  which  may  l>c  enumerated  the  burning  of  their  cove- 
nant by  the  common  hangman,  the  dispersion  of  the  meet- 
ings of  their  presbytery  as  illegal,  and  the  expulsion  of  their 
ministers  from  such  churches  and  parishes  as  they  had  oc- 
cupied since  the  advent  of  Monro  in  1 642.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  from  Lord  Orrery  (Roger  Boyle)  to  Ormond, 
explains  the  painful  position  in  which  the  presbyterian 
minister;  were  placed,  so  suddenly  after  the  elevation  of 
their  hopes  in  the  convention  already  referred  to  at  p. 
222,  supra:— 

"  We  have  had  these  two  days  four  ministers  before  us,  which  were 
sent  from  the  several  presbyteries  in  Ulster  to  the  lord*  justices  and 
council,  desiring  liberty  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  their  respective 
parishes,  according  to  the  way  they  have  hitherto  exercised  it  in ; 
and  expressing  ttieu  great  sorrow  to  find  themselves  numbered  wit* 
papists  and  fanatics  ra  our  late  proclamation,  which  prohibited  un- 
lawful assemblies. 

"  After  many  debates  upon  several  proposals  how  to  answer  them, 
we  resolved  on  this  answer: — That  we' neither  could  or  would  allow 
any  discipline  to  be  exercised  in  church  affairs,  but  what  was  war- 
ranted and  commanded  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  they  were 
punishable  for  having  exercised  any  other.  That  we  would  not  take 
any  advantage  against  idem  for  what  was  past,  if  they  would  comport 
themselves  conformahty  for  the  time  to  come.  That  if  they  were 
dispensed  withal,  by  pleading  a  submission  thereunto  was  against 
their  consciences,  papists  and  fanatics  would  expect  the  like  indul- 
gence from  the  like  plea,  which  we  knew  their  own  practice  as  well 
as  judgments  led  them  tu  disallow  of.  That  we  look  it  very  ill 
divers  of  those,  which  had  sent  them,  had  not  observed  the  tune  set 
apart  fur  humbling  themselves  for  the  barbarous  niurther  of  his  late 
majesty,  a  sin  which  no  honest  man  could  avoid  being  sorry  for. 
That  some  of  their  number  had  preached  seditiously,  in  crying  up 
the  Covenant  ;the  seeds  of  all  our  miseries  ,  in  lamenting  his  ma- 
jesty's breach  of  it,  as  setting  up  episcopacy  as  introductive  to 
popery,  which  they  had  not  punished  m  exercising  any  of  their  pre- 
tended discipline  over  such  notorious  offenders.  And  lastly,  that  if 
they  conformed  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  this  church,  they 
should  want  no  hiring  cuuntenance  and  encouragement  in  carrying 
on  the.r  ministry:  so  if  they  continued  refractory,  they  must  expect 
the  penalties  the  laws  did  prescribe. 

"  To  all  which  they  ;ui»wered,  that  as  far  as  their  consciences 
would  permit  them,  they  wmiM  comply,  and  what  it  would  not, 
they  would  patiently  suffer.  That  it  was  their  religion  to  obey 
a  lawful  authority  and  such  they  owned  his  majesty  was  cither 
actively  or  passiscly.  That  if  any  of  their  Judgment  had  preached 
sedition,  they  left  them  to  themselves,  and  disowned  them,  and 
if  they  had  the  exercising  of  their  discipline,  they  would  punish 
severely  all  such.  That  many  of  them  had.  according  to  the  procla- 
nsa^i^kept^the  Cast  for^the  kmg^m urtW.^whx)^  they  heartily 
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this,  but  no  description  of  the  maa  The  Duke  had  more  perfect  intelligence,  and  sent  for  his 
Lo»  giving  him  a  character  of  Blood,  and  where  and  with  whom  he  had  been,  and  desired  to  have 
him  apprehended;  his  Lo",  therefore,  sent  Mr.  Hugh  Savage7'  (one  of  the  Gents,  of  his  troop) 
called  commonly  old  Rock  (because  it  is  supposed  he  is  descended  of  the  family  of  Rock  Savage) 
and  with  him  the  Duke's  warrants  and  his  own  order  to  take  such  and  such  out  of  his  s*  troop, 
which  then  lay  at  Newtown,  and  to  search  for  Blood,  who  escaped  very  narrowly.  But  this  sad 
plott  for  surprizall  afores*  being  fully  discovered  by  seizing  the  body  of  Thomas  Boyd7*  (designed 
treasurer  at  war)  CoL  Warner,  CoL  Jephson,  CoL  Shapeot,  a  lawyer,  and  Lecky,  a  Scotish  Minister, 
&c.»  his  Lop  thought  it  a  fit  time  to  be  at  Newtown,  and  to  send  for  the  Presbeterian  Ministers 


many  of  them  had  been  imprisoned  and  scqucstrcd ;  and  that  to 
the  last  of  their  live*  they  would  continue  loyal  to  his  majesty. 
And  lest  they  might  offend  against  our  proclamation,  they  desired  10 
know  what  wax  meant  by  unlawful  assemblies,  because  tome  were 
to  severe  as  to  interpret  their  meetings  to  pray  and  preach  on  the 
Lord's  day  to  come  under  that  head.  To  which  we  told  them,  that 
by  unlawful  meeting*  wan  only  meant  such  assemblies,  as  were  to 
exercise  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  which  were  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  of  tSc  kingdom,  and  not  to  hinder  their  meetings  in  per- 
forming parochial  duties  in  those  benefices,  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed legally  or  illegally. 

"  They  seemed  much  comfurted  with  the  last  assurance  ;  so  that 
having  again  exhorted  them  to  conformity,  and  promised  them 
therein  all  encouragement,  we  dismissed  them  to  try  what  this  usage 
and  the  admonition  will  produce.  I  have  had  several  private  dis- 
courses with  them,  and  I  leave  no  honest  means  unessayed  to  gain 
them." — Orrery's  State  Let  ten,  voL  i.,  pp.  ao— 31. 

The  above  statement  was  enclosed  in  Orrery's  letter, 
dated  Ballymallo,  January  2,  1660,  and  contains  an  ap- 
parently candid  account  of  this  interview.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, however,  that  more  than  three  presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  Implicated  in  Blood's  plot,  although  the  reticence 
and  waywardness  of  others,  when  examined  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  that  affair,  naturally  brought  suspicion  on 
the  whole  body,  and  involved  many  of  them  in  much  un- 
merited odium  and  suffering.  "  The  noise  of  the  plot 
becoming  great,"  says  Adair,  Narrative,  p.  276,  "  the 
duke  [Ormond]  and  those  about  him,  could  not  lay  xsidc 
their  jealousies  of  the  Scotch.  Therefore,  within  three 
weeks  after  its  breaking  up,  the  whole  ministers  of  Down 
and  Antrim  who  could  be  found  were,  in  one  day,  appre- 
hended, in  the  middle  of  June,  1663.'*  There  must  have 
been  an  interval  of  nearly  a  year  and  half  lietween  the 
capture  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  ministers  imprisoned 
for  alleged  complicity  in  this  plot. 

}l  Hugh  Savage. — Knockdoo,  or  Knockdhue  ("  Black 
hill"),  otherwise  Rock-Savage,  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
galgct,  and  parish  of  Witter,  Upper  Aids,  was  for  a  long 
period  the  residence  of  a  family  of  this  surname — a  branch, 
no  doubt,  of  the  Ballygalget  Savages.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  prolwbly  father-in-law  of 
colonel  Hugh  Cochran,  as  stated  at  p.  163,  supra.  Hugh 
Savage  was  one  of  the  'innocent'  proprietors  restored  to 
their  estates  after  the  Revolution  of  1608.  The  decree  re- 
storing him  is  dated  February  27,  1 701.  See  Appendix  (B) 
annexed  to  \V.  H.  Hardinge's  Paper  on  Surveys  in  Ireland 
in  Transactions  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.,  part 
iii.,  p.  294.  When  William  Montgomery  wrote  his  /«<•/'- 
dentall  Remembrances  of  the  two  Ancient  Families  of  the 
Scrooges,  he  sent  a  copy  to  Patrick  of  Portaferry,  the  then 
representative  of  that  branch,  and  a  copy  to  captain  Hugh 
Savage,  the  representative  of  the  Ardkccn  branch.  The 


manuscript  copy  sent  to  Patrick  Savage  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  the  author's  greal-great-great 
granddaughter,  and  on  it  Wm.  Montgomery  lias  made 
the  following  entry,  at  the  end  : — "The  like  of  yc  s<«  Re- 
membrances is  sent  to  Capt"  Hugh  Savadge  of  Ardkin 
transcribed  by  Abraham  Holm — lett  all  this  be  printed." 
Hugh  Savage  was  son  of  John,  who  was  only  surviving 
son  of  Henry  Savage  of  Ardkccn,  the  first  gentleman 
named  on  the  list  of  those  who  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
first  viscount  Montgomery,  in  1636.    Sec  p.  131,  supra. 

"  Thomas  Bovd. — Sec  p.  139,  supra. — This  Thomas 
Boyd,  who  is  described  xs  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  was 
elected  meml>er  of  Parliament  for  Bangor,  with  William 
Conyngham,  esq.,  in  165 1.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  connexion  of  the  Kilmarnock  family.  In  1683  he  mar- 
ried Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  of  Rath- 
farnham,  and  by  her  left  one  daughter,  Letitia,  his  other 
children  dying  in  infancy.  In  1682  Letitia  Boyd  was 
married  to  the  second  earl  of  Kilmarnock.  She  was  grand- 
mother to  the  fourth  earl,  whose  engagement  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Besides  William 
Boyd,  the  third  carl,  Letitia  Boyd  left  a  second  son,  the 
hon.  Thomas  Boyd,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  in  1 7 to,  and  married  Eleanora,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Nicholson  of  Gannett,  in  Stirlingshire. — 
Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
180;  Hamilton  Manuscripts,  p.  IxxviiL,  note.  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Dublin  was  expelled  from  the  house  in  1663,  for 
complicity  in  Blood's  plot,  and  died  in  1696.  A  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  on  the  nth 
August,  1697,  to  enable  the  right  honourable  Leltice, 
countess  dowager  of  Kilmarnock,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Boyd,  late  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  esq.,  deceased,  to  charge  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  said  Thomas  Boyd  with  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  for  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  said 
Thomas  Boyd,  and  for  the  several  other  purposes  therein 
expressed,  by  mortgaging  or  selling  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  which  was  received,  and  eventually  passed. — 
Irish  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  852,  952,  957. 
Thomas  Boyd's  son,  also  named  Thomas,  was  buried  in 
the  Loftus  vault,  in  the  chancel  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1657. — Mason's  History  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Patrick,  notes,  p.  lvii. 

"  Scottish  Minister,  &*c. — This  conspiracy  was  hatched 
among  a  party  who  hated  the  Roman  catholics,  and  were 
jealous  of  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  rigour  with  which 
Irish  lands  had  been  confiscated.  The  authorities  in 
Dublin  castle  had  already  begun  to  show  some  symptoms 
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(his  quondam  backsliding  friends)  when  be  shd  please,  and  to  receive  the  addresses  of  such  as  came 
(unbidden)  to  him  voluntarily.  His  Lop  meant  to  try  all  their  pulses  and  to  mind  them  of  their 
duty  as  subjects.  So  his  Lop,  at  the  desire  of  the  D.  and  by  his  own  inclinations  to  see  his  friends 
and  to  his  private  business,  took  journey  the  sooner  (for  he  might  not  be  long  f"  the  Government, 
nor  f"  his  post  and  family)  and  came  to  Millifont,  now  a  table  visit,  for  his  Lop,  and  the  beginning 
of  that  lethargy  w*  killed  him.  His  Lop  being  come  to  Mount  Alexander  and  Newtown,  and 
having  visited  his  sister  and  me  at  Rosemount,  his  drowsy  distemper  grew  fast  upon  him,  that  in  a 
fortnight  he  was  much  indisposed  to  write  (with  his  own  hand)  the  dispatches  wh  he  was  obliged  to 
send  to  the  D. ;  his  clk  (Loftus)?4  doing  the  ordinary  affairs.  Yet  by  his  directions  his  Lop  first  of 
all  laboured  at  the  publick  business  with  the  Presbeterian  Ministers,  many  of  them  (on  discovery 
of  this  plott)  had  been  taken  (at  one  time)  and  sent  to  Carlingford"  (and  other  places)  under  con- 
finement, because  they  were  suspected,  and  would  have  kept  possession  of  the  churches  and  glebes 


of  a  desire  to  restore  many  Roman  catholics  to  their 
estates  and  certain  decisions  by  the  Court  of  Claims  had 
created  considerable  alarm.  Blood's  plot  was  caused  not 
only  by  fanatical  zeal,  but  by  fear  among  the  plotters  of 
losing  their  lands.  Besides  the  persons  Iieie  named,  the 
following;  also  were  set/ed,  viz.  : — Mr.  Bond,  a  native  of 
Scotland  ;  colonel  Thomas  Scott,  M.  P. ;  colonel  Edward 
Warren;  major  Henry  Jones;  captain  John  Chambers, 
M.P. ;  major  Richard  Thompson,  deputy  provost-marshal 
of  Leinstcr  ;  John  Foulk,  bon  to  the  former  governor  of 
Drojheda  ;  James  Tanner,  clerk  to  Henry  Cromwell's 
private  secretary;  and  about  fourteen  others.  On  the  26th 
of  May,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of 
£100  for  the  apprehension  of  colonel  Blood,  colonel 
Gibby  Car,  who  had  recently  come  over  to  I  )ublin  from 
Scotland;  HcuL-coL  Abel  Warren,  M.P. ;  the  Rev.  Andrew 
M'Cormick,  and  the  Rev.  Rol>crt  Chambers  [Dublin], 
non-conformist  ministers,  who  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape. — Rcid's  History  of  the  Prfsbyterian  Church, 
vol.  iL,  p.  275,  note.  "On  the  second  of  July,  colonel 
Alexander  Jephson  was  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Dublin,  and  found  guilty ;  and,  on  the  two  following  days 
major  Richard  Thompson,  and  colonel  Edward  Warren, 
were  also  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
die  as  traitors.  On  the  15th  of  July,  these  three  conspira- 
tors were  executed  at  the  Gallows  Green,  near  Dublin, 
and  the  heads  of  Warren  and  Thompson  were  set  upon  poles 
on  two  of  the  towers  of  the  castle.  At  the  re-as>einbling 
of  parliament,  in  November,  1665,  the  house  of  commons 
suspended,  and  afterwards  expelled,  the  follow  ing  members 
for  having  been  concerned  in  this  plot — viz.,  lohn  Ruxton 
and  John  Chambers,  members  for  Ardee ;  Thomas  Scott 
for  the  county  of  Wexford ;  Abel  Warren  for  the  city  of 
Kilkenny;  Robert  Shapcotc  for  the  town  of  Wicklow; 
Alexander  Staples  for  Strabanc ;  and  Thomas  Boyd  for 
Bangor." — Rcid's  I.istory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
vol.  iL,  pp.  275,  281,  notes;  sec  also  Carte's  Life  tf 
Ormond,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  269;  Commons  "Journals,  vol.  iL, 
p.  340  i  Prendergast's  Cronrwclltan  Settlement  of  Ireland, 
p.  131,  note.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Edward  Conway,  viscount  Conway  and  Killulta,  after- 
wards earl  Conway,  to  his  brother-in-law,  George  Rawdon, 
dated  Ltsbume,  18  Nov.  1663,  shows  how  anxious  Or- 
'  must  have  been  to  get  hold  of  Lecky,  already 


mentioned  in  a  preceding  note  as  one  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators : — 

"Dear  D'Hiiw.- This  list  pott  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
l-Ord  Lieutenant  concerning  Lackey,  and,  berau»e  I  have  nothing 
fit  to  trouble  hi*  grace  with,  I  desire  you  to  give  him  this  account  of 
his  commands.  Il  was  laic  on  Monday  Vefore  the  pout  came  in  : 
the  ill  weather,  which  1  fear  accompanied  you  in  your  journey,  kept 
him  back  til!  4  in  the  afternoon.  I  set  out  guards  immediately  upon 
all  the  avenues  near  this  place,  into  the  counties  of  Down  and  An- 
trim, where  they  have  since  continued  night  and  day,  and  because 
the  next  was  our  market-day,  which  gave  Wood  the  opportunity  of 
pauing  by  us.  I  sent  the  same  instant  to  Col.  Hill  to  keep  a  good 
guard  at  Hillsborough,  and  I  raided  the  country  'hat  night  to  keep 
watch  upon  all  the  ways  thruugh  Killuta  into  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Next  momitig  I  sent  10  have  spoken  with  Leviston  the  Minitter,  who 


is  Lackey's  acquaintance,  and  whom  I  thought  the  favour  he  hath 
had  would  have  engaged  to  I*  serviceable  herein,  but  he  was  gone 
into  Scotland  a  week  before,  not  to  return  till  Christmas    Then  1 


sent  to  our  intelligencer,  and  desired  him  to  make  it  his  work  to  learn 
out  where  he  hid  himself,  and  as  much  else  as  he  could  concerning 
bis  escape,  which  I  hope  he  may  do,  though  Lackey  should  be  con- 
cealed in  Dublin.  ...  I  spake  to  Moses  Hill,  and  desired  him 
to  help  us,  because  part  of  the  ways  lie  very  conveniently  to  his 
troop  ;  he  said  he  would  if  I  would  command  it.  I  told  him  I  would 
not  take  upon  me  to  do  that  which  I  thought  did  not  belong  to  me; 
but  I  shewed  him  my  Lord  Lieutenant »  letter,  and  told  him  1 
thought  it  would  be  very  fit  for  him,  but  he  doth  not  do  it."— 
K  i  :rd:r:  r.ifers,  pp.  103,  aoj. 

Lecky,  who  had  escaped  from  Newgate  in  his  wife's 
clothes,  was  unable,  from  feeble  health,  to  leave  Dublin, 
where  he  was  re-taken  on  the  day  after  his  escape,  and 
executed  on  the  I2th  of  December,  1663,  at  Oxmanton 
Green.  Adair  states  that  Lecky  was  "a  near  kinsman" 
of  lord  Masscrccne,  and  that  he  was  offered  a  pardon  on 
condition  that  he  would  accuse  that  nobleman  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  Blood's  plot. — See  Reid's  History  of  the 
Presh'terian  Church,  vol.  iL,  pp.  281,  282,  note. 

His  eft.  Loftus — This  gentleman  was  son  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus,  so  learned  in  the  civil  law,  and 
who  was  promoted  successively  to  lie  a  master  iti  cltancery, 
vicar-general  of  Armagh,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative 
court.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters, 
who  all  died  young  or  unmarried.  The  person  named  in 
the  text  was  Dudley,  his  elder  son. — Sec  I.odge,  Peerage 
of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  viL,  p.  261. 

?*  Sent  to  Carlintrford. — The  following  is  Adair's  ac- 
count of  the  ministers'  sojourn  in  this  place : — "They  were 
sent  to  the  King's  castle  at  Carlingford,  being  seven  in 
,  vii.,  Messrs.  John  DrvsiLilc,  John  Greg,  Andrew 
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f  "  the  re-established  and  legal  preachers ;  and  practised  clandestine  meetings,  and  resorted  to  the 
people,  met  by  their  appointment  in  bye  places,  on  mountain  sides,  and  in  dry  turf  bogs;?6  which 
was  suspicious  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  in  those  times,  when  all  the  sects  were  plotting  to  un- 
hinge the  Government  in  church  and  state  (as  appeared  by  the  intended  surprize  aforcs4);  yet  his 
Lop  had  procured  leases  for  many  of  them,  upon  bonds  of  peaceable  living,  and  his  Lop  had  pass'd 
his  word  for  his  mother's  chaplain,  Gordon,  and  for  Mr.  And*  Stewart,"  a  good,  loyal  man,  and  a 
moderate  Minister  (in  covenanting  times.)  So  they  were  not  troubled,  and  therefore  the  obliged 
and  relaised  came  to  pay  their  thanks  unto  his  Lop  (who  was  then,  as  heretofore,  the  most  regarded 


Stewart,  Alex.  Hutchinson,  William  Richardson,  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  and  James  Gordon.  They  at  first  were  put,  or 
pounded,  in  a  narrow  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  far 
from  friends  or  acquaintances,  where  they  were  in  danger 
of  starving,  but  that  God  stirred  up  the  heart  of  a  woman 
in  the  place,  a  stranger  called  Mrs.  Clark,  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries.  They  were  for  a  fortnight  kept  very 
close,  till  they  were  advised  by  Mr.  Francis  Hamilton,  an 
officer  of  the  company  there,  to  write  to  my  I-ord  Dungan- 
non,  who  procured  them  the  liberty  of  the  town  in  the 
daytime;  they  returning  to  their  narrow  room  at  night, 
lying  on  the  floor,  four  or  five  of  them,  as  it  were,  in  one 
bed.  .  .  .  But  the  minister*' fears  were,  within  a  little, 
greatly  alarmed,  upon  occasion  of  that  passage,  mentioned 
before,  of  Mr.  Boyd's  discovering  the  coming  of  Blood  and 
Lecky  to  the  North,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr. 
Stewart  about  the  plot.  \\  hen  this  was  known,  about  the 
midst  of  July,  166$  orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Carlingford  to  send  these  men  to  Dublin  with 
a  guard,  and  that  in  their  coming  thither,  they  should  have 
no  access  to  one  another,  which  was  accordingly  done.  For. 
after  a  month's  imprisonment  in  Carlingford,  where  their 
mutual  society  much  sweetened  their  hard  lot,  these  two 
worthy  brethren  were  taken  from  the  rest,  and  separately, 
without  any  intimation  of  anything  to  them,  were  sent  by 
two  guards  that  same  day  to  Dublin,  and  committed  im- 
mediately to  very  close  prisons,  among  those  who  were 
truly  upon  the  plot,  *  ithout,  at  first,  any  accommodation. 
They  did  not  see  one  another  by  the  w  ay  coming,  nor  in 
the  prison  till  April  following.  After  a  few  Hays  they 
were  examined  in  the  prison  by  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Alexander  And  the  Lord  Dungannon,  as  to  what  access 
they  bad  t.>  the  pHot"—  True  Narrative,  pp.  277,  27S.  In 
this  examination  Mr.  Stewart  freely  confessed  what  had 
passed  Ivctwcen  them  and  Blood  at  Newtown,  being 
warned  by  lord  Masscrcene,  through  Adair  himself,  that 
a  candid  confession  would  be  the  safer  course.  Mr.  Greg, 
who  had  not  got  the  same  advice,  resolutely  deniod  that 
he  had  known  anything  of  the  plot,  and  was  more  severely 
dealt  with,  by  being  kept  in  prison  until  the  month  of  March, 
1664.  I  it.  Rcid  thinks  (vol.  ii. ,  p.  279,  note)  that  the  name 
of  Gilhert  Kennedy,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  is  a  mistake 
for  Gilbert  Ramsay,  the  then  minister  at  Bangor.  In  Pres- 
byterian Loyalty,  p.  381,  Mr.  Ramsay's  name  is  inserted 
where  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy  is  here  introduced  by  Adair. 

•*  Dry  turj '-&»;-/.  —  At  this  time  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop 
of  Down,  and  Connor,  wrote  several  letters  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  about  the  movements  of  leading  prcsby- 
tcrian  ministers  in  the  county  of  Down.  The  following, 
written  from  Portmore,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1663,  reveals, 


ry;  newly  come  from  Scotland,  and  busy  m  the  place  of  his 
mma*  in  former  tune*.    Within  two  days  after  my  find' 


to  some  extent,  the  tactics  adopted  by  these  pastors,  after 
their  deposition  in  1660 

'*  Mav  it  please  voire.  Gkacr,— I  was  vUiting  some  parts  of  my 
diocese,  and  found  Mr._  John  Prysdale  Ipresbyienan  minuter  of 

own  rcsio 

him  there,  we  had  notice  of  the  late  presbytehan  conspiracy  whic 
the  mercies  of  Cod  and  your  grace's  wisdom  and  diligence  so  happily 
have  discovered.  I  had  nothing  to  charge  him  with,  but  because  I  had 
vehement  causes  of  suspicion,  I  caused  him  to  give  .£500  bond  for  his 
appearance  at  two  days'  warning,  nut  to  depart  without  your  grace's 
leave,  and  fur  good  behaviour  in  the  mean  time  My  Lord  Con- 
way, Major  Kawdon,  and  myself,  had  it  in  consideration  whether  he 
ought  to  be  sent  up  to  your  grace  in  Dublin,  but  because  we  had  no 
particular  charge  to  send  up  with  him,  He  humbly  expect  your  grace's 
pleasure  and  oider  concerning  him.  Itut  I  humbly  beg  leave  of  your 
grace  to  say,  that  the  late  meeting]  of  tiie  pretended  ministers,  the 
refractoriness  of  the  people,  and  their  mutinous  talking*,  the  abode 
of  the  ministers  without  any  pretence  of  employment  or  estates 
visibly  W  detain  thera  in  these  parts,  makes  us  all  full  of  confidence 
that,  as  long  as  their  ministers  are  permitted  amongst  us,  there  shall 
be  a  perpetual  seminary  of  schism  and  discontents :  and  that  they 
were  all  mare  than  consenting  to  the  late  design.  They  are 
now  'as  they  think'  very  safe,  and  passed  all  danger,  because 
t'ney  arc  not  yet  inquired  into;  but  wc  still  have  Mas  John  Greg, 
Gordon,  Wilson,  t.  unmngham.  and  Ramsay,  whose  custom  it 
is  as  V"-n  as  they  hear  the  people  of  any  parish  conformable,  one  or 
two  of  thctn  g'j  thither  and  quarter  upon  them  till  they  leave  their 
duty.  They  arc  here  looked  on  as  earnest  and  tealuus  parties 
against  the  government  If  it  be  your  grace's  pleasure  that  lliey 
have  ihe  oaln  of  supremacy  tendered  to  them,  anil  bonds  of  the  good 
behaviour  taken  of  them,  it  will  either  drive  them  away  or  give  a 
reasonable  account  of  them  as  lone  ,i»  thev  slay.  Your  grace  hath 
l.evistin  Henry  Livingston,  minister  of  brumbo),  in  your  hands; 
he  is  the  most  perverse  and  bitter  enemy  wc  have  to  the  laws  ;  we 
hope  hcie  he  will  bo  better  before  your  grace  parts  with  him.  God 
nf  his  mercy  direct  all  your  grace's  counsels,  and  immure  your  person 
from  all  enemies,  and  invest  you  with  all  honour  ;  and  continue  to 
your  grace  a  healthful,  and  .1  fortunate,  and  a  holy  life.— Your 
grace's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"Jerem.  Dl'SENStS." 


-  Hcber's  Life  of  Taylor,  et'itcd  by  Eden,  p.  ci.  notes. 
In  their  humiliation,  the  presbj  terian  ministers  of  the  Ards 
and  Castlereagh  were  protected  and  befriended  by  the 
lady  of  the  second  viscount  Montgomery  of  Ards  and  the 
countess  of  Clanbrassii.  They  gradually  obtained  I  footing 
throughout  these  districts  once  more,  and  soon  began  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  rebellion  which  was  brewing  in 
Scotland,  and  which  was  crushed  at  Rullion  Green,  near 
the  Pcntlands,  in  1666,  might  lie  the  means  of  replacing 
them  in  their  former  comparatively  independent  position. 

n  Mr.  And*  Stewart.— At  p.  283,  of  True  Narrative, 
Adair  states  that  "  Mr.  Stewart,  in  November,  after  his  im- 
prisonment, having  been  sick  in  prison,  and  having  some 
special  friend,  got  liberty  to  return  to  his  house  upon 
bonds  given  to  live  amenably  to  the  law— i.e.,  as  was  by 
lawyers  interpreted  to  him— only  to  answer  the  law  if  he 
:  conformably 


thought  not  fit  to  live  < 


ilyto  everything  in  it"  The 
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Scottish  man  in  Ireland.)  Most  of  them  answered  most  ingeniously  what  he  asked  them  in  private: 
others  of  them  were  dismissed  upon  bail,  with  this  advice — sin  no  more  lest  worse  things  befal  you.*8 
His  Lo*  got  but  few  of  his  debts  settled,  or  business  (with  tenants)  done,  tho'  he  had  Ma'-Gen' 
Monroe,  myself,  and  other  friends  assistants,  by  reason  of  shoals  of  visitants,  and  the  daily  increase 
of  his  distemper,  wh  was  plethorick;  his  liver  was  large  and  strong,  and  sent  more  blood  to  the 
heart  than  it  could  vent  fast  enough  (for  his  heart  was  wissened  and  shrivelled  to  less  than  it 
sh4  be  (occasioned  by  defect  of  the  plura?)  to  preserve  which  f»  corruption,  the  lotion  afores*  was 


"special  friend"— not  named  by  Adair— was  the  earl  of 
Mount- Alexander,  against  whom  Adair  and  other  ministers 
had  denounced  woe  and  desolation,  at  their  meetings  in 
1649.  The  author,  in  the  text,  states  that  the  carl  had 
"passed  his  word  for  his  mother's  chaplain,  Gordon,  and 
for  Mr.  And"  Stewart."  The  latter  died  in  1671.  Har- 
ris states,  County  of  DtBH,  p.  66,  that  in  the  year  1744, 
a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Donaghadcc  bore  the 
following  inscription  :— 

"  Here  lycth  that  Pious  and  Faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  Mr  Andrew  Stewart,  late  minuter  of  Donagha- 
dcc. who  died  the  a«J  of  January,         and  of  hu 
age  the  46." 

And  under  his  arms  are  these  Latin  lines : — 

"  ViU  prvhuni,  prvkitatftir  }ium,  fittasiut  Beatum, 
La«>  ctUbtrm,  /nutti  mrnt  dedit  tut  f,trrm. 
Corfus  humum,  mem  Dutfolum,  Fttmn  inlyta  mundum% 
M<*rtt  jnbit,  decorat  lumtne,  iauJt  beat*' 

7"  Lest  worse  thins^s  befal  you. — The  following  is  Adair's 
account  of  the  troubles  and  subsequent  liberation  of  presby- 
tcrian  ministers  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  Blood's  plot  —"After  the  duke  (Ormond)  had 
settled  the  business  concerning  the  plot  in  Dublin,  he,  with 
the  advice  of  the  counsel,  sent  orders  to  the  ministers  of 
the  North,  now  at  Carlingford  and  Carrickfcrgus,  that 
cither  they  must  depart  the  kingdom,  or  go  to  prisons  in 
other  places  of  Ireland,  and  that  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  order  should  come  to  their  hands.  The  prisoners, 
having  these  orders  sent  them,  immediately  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Duke.  But  this  petition,  though  presented  to  the 
Duke  by  the  noble  Ma^sarccne,  their  fixed  old  friend,  had 
no  return ;  but  the  former  order  must  be  observed.  The 
brethren  were,  accordingly,  in  a  great  strait  what  to 
choose.  However,  all  of  them,  save  two,  Mr.  Keves  and 
Mr.  John  Cowthard,  chose  to  depart  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Keyes  was  sent  to  the  town  of  Gaiway,  and  Mr.  Cowthard 
to  Athlone,  where  they  remained  prisoners  a  consider- 
able time.  The  rest  generally  went  to  Scotland,  with  a 
pass  from  some  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  country,  and 
yet  not  without  l>ondsand  surety  given  not  to  return  with- 
out leave.  Those  of  Antrim  who  went  were,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Crawford,  Messrs.  John  and  James  Shaw;  and  of 
Down,  were,  Mr.  Drysdale,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  Mr. 
Wilson;  where  God  provided  for  them  to  live  comfortably 
in  a  private  statiuu,  and  found  there  many  friends  beyond 
their  expectation.  There  were  divers  brethren  interceded 
for  to  the  Duke,  by  persons  of  quality,  to  have  liberty  to 
stay  in  the  country  in  a  private  capacity.  Mr.  Adair  had 
the  Duke's  protection  before.  Mr.  Robert  Cunningham 
had  a  letter  in  his  favour  from  my  Lady  Crawford  Lind- 
say, sister  to  I>uke  Hamilton,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ormond.    Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Richardson 


had  liberty  of  abiding  in  the  country,  through  pro- 
curing of  my  Lady  Ards,  mother  of  the  Earl  Mount- 
Alexander,  and  the  Countess  of  Clanbrasil :  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son by  my  Lord  Dungannon's  intercession  ;  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Killcad,  and  Mr.  James  Cunningham  of 
Antrim,  were  interceded  for  by  my  Lord  Massarecnc  and 
his  lady.  Some  other  ministers  of  these  two  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim  had  been  out  of  the  country,  or  out  of 
the  way  when  the  rest  were  apprehended,  and  now  ab- 
sconder). —Xarmtht,  pp.  280,  281.  Among  the  minis- 
ters who  "absconder!"  on  this  occasion  was  Thomas 
Peebles  of  DunJonald.  He  fled  to  Scotland.  Hugh 
Montgomery,  the  seventh  earl  of  Eglinton,  wTotc  on  his 
Isehalf  to  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  bishop's  reply,  which  has  been  printed 
in  Eraser's  Manorial*,  vol  i.,  pp.  313,  314,  from  the 
original  preserved  at  Eglinton  castle  : — 

"l'ortmore,  I>eeemh.  7,  '63.  (16631. 
"Mr  honoured  lobd—  Your  lordship  was  pleased  to  recommend 
to  me  the  CMC  and  penvm  of  Mr.  Preble*,  who  though  he  Lived  three 
y cares  in  my  diocese,  yet  is  a  very  great  stranger  lo  me,  excepting  by 
report;  fur  lie  never  vouch-safA.  to  come  lo  nrc.  However,  your 
lordship's  recommendation  nf  him  to  me  is  so  effectual,  that  in  what 
is  in  my  power  your  lordship  hath  power  to  command  me.  But  I 
assure  your  lordship  he  did  not  goefroni  us  upon  [he  stuck  of  his  non- 
conformity ;  neither  was  the  hand  of  the  bishop  at  all  u[»m  him .  but 
because,  uimji.  [he  discovery  of  the  Uic  horrid  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
some  of  his  brethren  were  found  10  be  too  fame  interested  in  it,  and 
the  others  were  justly  suspected,  the  I^ord  Lieutenant  and  council 
thought  tin  10  secure  divers  of  them;  yet  wish  so  much  gentleness 
and  mercy,  that  it  was  left  to  their  choice  whether  they  would  stay 
in  Ireland  or  no.  If  I  mistake  not  Ml  Peebles  would  not  appeare, 
n<-»r  cunic  in.  but  of  his  accord  went  away.  Now  for  his  return 
hither,  I  speak  to  a  person  of  honour  and  great  reason',  your  lord- 
ship k muses  I  have  nothing  10  doc  in  it,  unlcs^e  your  lordship  shal 
please  til  command  me  to  represent  it  to  his  Grace,  lev  lord  duke  of 
<  irmond,  winch  command,  if  I  shal  receive  from  your  lordship,  I  will 
most  faithfully  ubcy  it.  My  lord,  I  wish  to  your  lordship  all  honour 
ami  prosperity,  and  am,  my  honoured  lord,  Your  lordship*  most 
faithful  humble  servant. 

"Jk*»h.  Dunessis." 
"To  the  right  honourable  the  Earle  of  Eglintoun 
at  Montgomencstoiin.   These  humbly  present" 

Whether  the  carl  of  Eglinton  wrote  to  the  bishop  to  in- 
tercede with  the  duke  of  Ormond  is  uncertain ;  but  Mr. 
Peebles  returned,  and  died  seven  years  subsequently,  in 
the  charge  of  Dundonald,  then  including  Holywood.  In 
1670,  the  year  of  Mr.  Peebles'  death,  Adair  states,  p. 
293,  that  "it  was  overtured  that  the  Synod's  act  anent 
review  ing  the  Presbytery's  books  should  be  put  in  practice; 
but  most  of  these  books  were  lost  through  the  tossings  and 
distemper  of  an  honest,  worthy  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Peebles,  clerk  to  the  Synod."  In  noticing  this  minister's 
death,  Adair  Speaks  of  him,  at  p.  300,  as  "a  man  teamed 
and  faithful,  eminent  in  the  languages  and  history."— See 
also  Reid's  History  0/  tht  Presbyterian  Chunk,  vol.  i., 
p.  356.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  42.  304. 
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used  every  morning  and  at  bedtime,  by  injection  at  the  s4  orifice  with  seringe) and  this  surcharge 
of  blood  upon  the  heart  caused  the  swimming  and  obfuscation  in  his  brain  (whh  in  itself  had  no 
fault  the  abundance  thereof)  and  made  him  drowsy  every  3d  and  4th  hour.  The  first  remedy  was 
to  let  his  veins  often  breath  out  part  of  that  superfluous  mass  of  rarefied  blood;  but  Primrose,89  the 
Belfast  apothecary,  (who  practised  physick)  understood  not  the  matter,  and  was  timorous  to  tamper 
in  that  case.  Wherefore  his  Lo*  hasted  back  to  Dublin,  and  (by  the  way)  died  in  his  bed  at 
Dromore8'  the  15th  night  of  September,  1663:  the  next  morning  Dr.  Gray  (who  had  been  sent  for) 
averred,  that  if  his  Lop  had  often  been  bled  in  several  veins,  and  his  blood  sweetened  and  thickened, 
it  had  not  gushed  out  (as  it  did  divers  times)  at  his  nose,  nor  so  oppressed  his  brain  making  it 
giddy  and  his  eyes  to  be  bemisted.  This  Dr.  disembowelled  and  embalmed  him,  and  being  well 
searclothed  corded  and  coffined,  his  corpse  (now  no  man)  bro1  back  in  his  coach  to  Newtown. 
Quis  talia  fando  temper*  a  lachrymis,  for  the  sight  or  news  of  the  loss  of  so  great  and  good  a  man 
might  have  brought  tears  even  from  Oliver's  rairmidons.81  The  1 6*  day  (before  it  was  light)  I 
took  horse  for  Dublin,  and  met  Cap'.  Hu.  Montgomery^  at  Dundalk;  he  had  gone  f*  Newtown 


»  With  serittge.—Scc  pp.  152,  153,  supra. 

•»  Primrose.—  The  editor  is  unable  to  finil  the  name  of 
this  apothecary  on  any  printed  list  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  surname  occurs 
at  an  earlier  date  in  Carrickfcrgus. 

»*  At  Dromore.— The  earl  had  thus  only  travelled 
fourteen  miles  from  Mount-Alexander  on  his  way  to 
Dublin. 

8>  Oliver's  mirmidons.—  Although  Cromwell  and  the 
commonwealth  had  passed  away,  the  Cmmwcllian  interest 
was  rampant  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  after  the  Re- 
storation, and  was  but  feebly  held  in  check  by  the  house 
of  lords,  of  which  the  deceased  earl  had  been  a  verv  dis- 
tinguished  member.  By  "Oliver's  mirmidons"  the  Act 
of  Settlement  was  forced  upon  the  country  with  only  a 
few  slight  modifications  made  by  the  house  of  lords. 
Before  this  wholesale  confiscation  was  finally  accomplished, 
however,  there  were  many  fierce  debates  between  the  houses 
of  lords  and  commons,  during  which  a  deputation  from  each 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Loudon,  and  apical,  on  its 
own  grounds,  to  the  king  in  council.  The  following,  is 
Carte  s  account  of  these  movements  :—"  The  sentiments 
of  the  two  Houses  with  regard  to  the  matters  to  be  given 
in  cha^e  to  their  respective  Commissioners,  were  so  very 
different,  thai  though  they  were  all  upon  the  same  common 
subjects  yet  except  the  first  which  required  them  to  attend 
upon  his  Majesty,  and  lay  before  him  the  desires  of  his 
Parliament,  thrre  was  not  any  one  article  in  which  there 
was  not  some  difference  in  the  Instructions  of  the  Houses. 
The  Commons  were  so  incensed,  either  at  this  difference, 
or  at  the  choice  of  Commissioners,  that  they  would  not 
for  a  long  time  agree  to  any  applolmcnt  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  those  of  the  Lords  and  used  all  possible 
endeavours  to  obstruct  their  journey ;  so  that  the  last  day 
of  the  session  came  before  the  difficulties  of  that  affair 
were  removed,  by  the  Lords  being  tenacious  of  their  pur- 
pose, and  resolving  to  send  them  at  any  rate.  A  Com- 
mittee of  twelve  Lords,  whereof  Lord  Aungier  was 
chaiiman,  being  appointed  bv  the  House  to  draw  up  In- 
structions for  their  Commissioners,  and  the  King's 
Declaration  and  Instructions  falling  under  their  considera- 


tion, a  great  debate  arose  on  that  occasion,  how  far  it 
was  proper  to  desire  they  might  be  pursued.  It  appeared 
plainly  that  his  Majesty's  intentions  therein  were  not 
practicable,  there  not  licing  lands  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  the  interests  intended  10  be  secured.  The  question 
was,  which  of  those  interests  should  lie  preferred,  upon 
which  the  members  being  much  divided,  Lord  Mont- 
gomery (first  earl  of  Mount-Alexander)  offered  a  reconcil- 
ing expedient ;  proposing  that  the  nyents  might  represent 
to  his  Majcstyt  heir  sense  and  desires  that  if  it  fell  out  that 
the  lands  not  yet  disposed  of  should  not  amount  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  several  respective  interests  for  which  his 
Majesty  was  to  provide  in  his  Declaration,  then  there  might 
be  an  equal  and  proportionable  defalcation  out  of  every 
repri/ablc  interest  for  the  just  accommodation  of  the 
whole,  they  conceiving  his  Majesty's  honour  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  performance  of  his  royal  promise  to  each 
interest.  This  was  disputed  for  some  time,  and  the 
debate  Ixiing  resumed,  the  next  day  eight  of  the  com- 
missioners agreed  to  it;  but  the  Lords  Barrimore  and 
Shannon  running  out,  though  desired  to  stay,  the  Com- 
mittee {which  had  not  power  to  do  anything,  unless  nine 
were  present)  could  come  to  no  resolution.  When  the 
affair  came  on  again,  great  opposition  was  made  to  the 
expedient,  and  no  art  was  omitted  by  those  in  power  to 
prevent  its  being  accepted  ;  so  that  the  I/>rds  who  were 
fit  for  it,  fancying  they  might  obtain  what  they  aimed  at 
(his  Majesty's  service),  in  another  manner  proposed 
another  to  this  effect,  that  the  Declaration  should  be 
recommended  to  the  Agents,  to  be  laid  at  his  Majesty's 
feet,  to  do  therein  as  to  his  judgment  and  mercy  should 
seem  meet ;  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously." — Life  of 
Ormonde,  vol.  ii.,  p|x.  229.  23a  Mount- Alexander's 
expedient  was  virtually  adopted,  and  was  found,  in  some 
measure,  to  meet  the  great  difficulty  of  the  case. 

'»  Of/A  hu.  Montgomery.  —  See  p.  198,  supra.  This 
officer  was  eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  curate 
of  Newtown,  and  was  for  many  years  an  inmate  in  the 
household  of  the  deceased  earl.  He  subsequently  built  a 
residence  at  Ballymagown,  now  Springvale,  where  he  died. 
The  author  has  given  a  lengthened  notice  of  him,  in  a 
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on  the  1 a*  day  early,  because  of  his  Lo*'*  hopeless  condition,  and  was  bringing  D'  Fitrwilliams, 
which  being  now  needless,  the  D*.  returned  when  he  thought  fit.  I  rode  on  well  mounted,  and 
was  with  the  Countess  about  8  o'clock  that  night,  and  left  her  in  tears,  I  sympathizing  with  her 
good  I<ap.  The  1 7th  I  left  town  as  soon  as  I  could  sod  the  roads,  and  went  to  the  D.  at  Kilkenny84 
before  night  (and  ere  he  had  heard  the  sad  news  from  any  other;)  his  Grace  was  heartily  sorry.  I 
made  supplication  (and  added  reason  to  it)  that  the  troop  might  be  reserved  for  the  young  Earlc  as 
his  support,  and  showed  a  precedent,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  His  Grace  desired  to  know 
wherein  he  could  place  respect  upon  myself.  I  thanked  him,  and  said  if  he  pleased  he  wd  com- 
mend me  to  his  Lop  Chancellor,  that  I  might  have  the  office  of  Custos  Rotulorum  Pacis  in  our 
county,  now  vacant  by  the  Earle's  death:  for,  as  his  deputy,  I  had  taken  pains  to  regulate  it  The 
letter  was  signed  by  his  Grace  next  morning,  and  I  had  it  when  I  came  to  receive  his  comrn'.  I 
had  not  made  this  unprofitable  request,  but  that  it  disgusts  grandees  to  make  offer  of  service  in 
vain;  as  I  was  not  prepared  to  take  a  better  thing.8*    However  it  was  an  honour  put  upon  me,  a 


separate  memoir,  in  which  he  states  that  Copt.  Hu.  Mont- 
gomery was  generally  named  My  Lord  s  I/ugh,  from 
having  lived  so  long  in  the  first  earl's  family. 

**  D.  at  Kilkenny. — Kilkenny  castle,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  Ormond  family,  was  put  into  magnificent  repair 
after  the  Restoration.  An  English  gentleman,  named 
Thomas  Dineley,  who  visited  Ireland  in  the  year  1681, 
entered  in  his  Journal  the  following  notice  of  this  noble 
residence  : — "His  Paternall  chiefe  seat  is  ye  Castle  of  Kil- 
kenny .  .  .  famous  for  spacious  Knomes,  Galleries, 
Halls,  adorned  with  paintings  of  great  Masters,  Howling 
green,  Gardens,  Walks.  Orchards,  andadelightfull  Water- 
house  adjoining  to  the  H.  green,  which  with  an  Engine  of 
curious  artifice  by  the  help  of  one  horse  furnishcth  all  the 
offices  of  the  Castle  with  that  necessary  Element.  This 
Waterhotisc  hath  a  plca-an!  i.:nmer  hanquetting  Room, 
floor'd  and  lin'd  with  white  and  black  marble,  which 
abounds  here,  with  a  painted  skye  roof  wth  Angells,  in 
this  is  seen  a  fountain  of  black  marble  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  cup,  with  a  jeet  d'eau  or  throw  of  water  in  the 
middle  ariseing  mounts  into  the  hollow  of  a  Ducall 
Crown,  which  but  hangs  over  it,  and  descends  again  at 
several!  droping-placcs  round."  Ihinton.  a  I^ondon 
bookseller,  who  visited  Ireland  during  the  time  of  the 
second  duke  of  Ormond,  has  the  following  notice  of  the 
castle:— "I  came  to  Kilkenny  on  Friday  night,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1698,  and  the  next  morning  the  doctor  carried 
me  to  view  the  Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond. Indeed,  the  alcove  chamber,  and  Dutchess's 
closet,  &c,  well  deserve  a  large  description;  but,  leaving 
these  noble  apartments,  I  must  say,  that  adjoining  is  a 
great  window  that  gave  us  a  view  of  the  private  garden  of 
pleasure,  I  think  finer  than  the  Privy  Garden  at  White- 
hall, or  any  walk  I  had  ever  seen  Leaving 

this  noble  dining  room,  we  ascended  two  pair  of  stairs, 
which  brought  us  into  a  gallery,  which  for  length,  variety 
of  gilded  chain,  and  the  curious  pictures  that  adorn  it, 
has  no  equal  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or,  perhaps  not  in 
Europe— so  that  this  castle  mav  properly  be  called  the 
Elysium  of  Intend."— Journal  oj  the  Kilkenny  and  North, 
h.ast  of  Ireland  Archaotegieal  Society,  new  series,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  104,  105. 


e>  A  better  thing. — The  following  letter  from  the  seventh 
earl  of  Eglinton  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  implies  that  the 
author's  circumstances,  at  this  particular  crisis,  might  have 
dictated  some  more  substantial  mark  of  his  grace's  favour. 
This  letter,  written  al>out  two  months  subsequently  to  the 
author's  visit  to  the  duke,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 
preserved  at  Eglinton  Castle,  and  was  printed  in  Fraser's 
Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  312:— 


,  23rd  Nov.,  1663. 
"Mav  it  fleass  vouk  gkack.— Tho«  dew  acknowledgments 
being  first  prcmilled  wch  I  owe  to  (he  multitude  of  your  eilraot  " 
nary  favourr.  cast  upon  me,  I  cannot  hut  confess  that  since  my  1 
to  your  grace  I  have  a  irtcat  Iom  in  (he  death  of  my  nobill  and  Kc' 
ruus  cuvmiije,  Mount' Alexander.  And  K  is  mure  nor  dowhlcd  in 
that  lie  was  a  ge-nlilnjan  indewcd  with  all  such  qualification! 
as  made  him  usfull  to  hit  kingc  and  counthe,  both  in  peace  and 
warr.  Rot  I  hope  ax  he  wan  ever  readic  to  extend  to  all.  were 
K  to  (he  sacrifticingc  of  his  life,  in  his  prince'*  service  :  »o*  it  will 

r least  hit  Majestic  ti>  cut  a  gralious  and  favorable  aspect  upon 
is  |>ostcritic,  especially  my  youngc  lord.  And  your  grace  havcinc 
in  your  power  bolh  to  obtamc  from  his  Majestic  in  hi*  favouns,  and 
to  doe  him  good  your  selfe,  I  wholly  rely  upon  and  beg  your  grace's 
favour  for  him.  v.  ho  being  the  son  of  Mich  a  father,  I  doutrt  not  bol 
one  day  he  will  rcnicmWr  of  benefit c  or  favor  put  upon  him,  and 
have  resentments  tutahtc  to  the  qualitic  of  his  reccpts.  In  the  mean 
(vine,  iff  his  Majesties  mtre-t  in  these  partes  c.ill  f..r  persons  of  Side- 
line and  artivitie  to  be  subwrviant  to  your  grate's  dcsigncs.  I  doe, 
with  much  confidence,  recommend  to  your  grace  my  late  lord]* 
brother-in-law,  William  Montgomery,  f-so,.,  son  and  aire  to  Sir 


James,  who  your  graci-  know*,  was  much  in  favor  wi(h  his  Majestie 
ami  his  rovall  father  upon  the  accompcof  his  adhcringc  to.  and  great 
suffering!,  for  (he  royal!  inlrcst.  I  know  he  is  principled  truly  loyatl. 
lies  partes  are  more  nor  ordtnarie  :  twinge,  besides  what  he  owes  to 
nature,  much  polished  in  his  educatiouc  at  home  and  abroad, 
't  hough  deration  yet  never  offered  being  bol  al*>u(  scoolcs  duringc 
our  troubles)  to  bringe  them  on  the  s(.ige.  1 1  is  firs(  e^sayes  he» 
bean  in  his  prince's  sarvice  in  the  pursute  of  some  of  the  laite 
plotters  to  his  kingdomc  by  his  information  in  roe,  and  had  bene 
very  successful  if  hot  a  little  more  earlie,  considcringe  he  lyes  upon 
the  shore  towards  this  kingdome,  where,  by  resson  of  his  intrest 
in  me,  he  hes  a  multitude  3  freinds  ;  and  the  rwpicl  he  lies  from 
all  Monlalexander's  relations,  being  on  of  his  necrest  kinsmen. 
Your  grace's  countinancc  will  cxceadinglle  fin  him  for  imploymert, 
whether  it  be  for  intelligence,  ore  any  other  (rust  he  shall  be  honored 
with.  1  know  he  was  a  grelt  sufferer  upon  his  Majestic' s  accomp(  ; 
most  of  his  lands  t.eii>gc  given  away  by  the  talc  usurper,  which  he 
was  necessitated  for  a  present  bvtynoad  (o  repurchase  with  deben- 
tures ;  and  if  it  was  not  by  this  1  more  mynd  the  good  of  his  Ma- 
jestic'* sarvice  [han  the  restoruige  of  a  kinsman,  I  would  beg  of  your 
grace  that  he  might  be  remembred  in  what  dealinge  of  these  lands 
hail  be  at  his  Majestic'*  disposal!,  and  arc  to  be  allowed  for  r«pry**U 
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private  Gent",  to  have  patent  for  that  office,  which  is  always  conferred  on  the  primest  Peer  or 
discerningest  Nobleman  in  the  county;  so  that  I  believe  that  fav*  had  no  precedent.  I  had  not 
seen  the  children,  wherefore  I  returned  a  great  part  of  the  way  on  the  18"",  and  came  to  Dublin  the 
xg04  day,  and  stayed  with  them  three  days,  consulting  the  Ld  Ranelagh86  and  the  sorrowful 
Countess;  leaving  the  care  of  sending  as  his  Lop  sh"  think  fit  I  stayed  a  night  at  Millifont,  and 
conferred  with  his  Lo"  Vise'  Moore,8?  who  said  he  w4  advise  with  the  Lords  Ranelagh  and  Charle- 
mont88  about  the  young  Earle's  affairs;  and  now  his  Lo",  our  Earle,  and  his  brother  being  put  in 
mourning,  followed  to  Millifont,  and  thence  to  Ml  Alexander  with  their  conveniency. 


to  the  value  of  what  he  gave  out  for  the  redemption  of  hi*  own.  It 
will  render  him  the  more  able  to  sarve  your  grace.  But  I  know  his 
own  accomplishments,  upon  tryell,  will  recomend  him  more  to  ynur 
grace  then  my  pen.  I  therefore  leave  him  upon  that  generositic 
wher  with  I  know  ynur  grace  uscth  to  gr>tifie  men  of  merite :  and 
shall  add  no  more  bot  lo  assure  your  grace  (hat  what  of  respect  or 
fauor  is  done  him.  I  will  take  it  as  done  to  your  grace's  most  humble 

This  letter  was  written  from  the  earl's  resilience  known  as 
Moiitgonitritston,  which  was  situate*!  between  the  town  of 
Ayr  and  the  sea,  close  upon  the  shore.  To  this  residence 
belonged  thesiteof  the  churchyard  and  surroundinggrouud, 
about  eleven  acres  in  extent,  originally  attached  to  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  John  of  Ayr.  In  1 652,  the  churchyard 
and  its  adjoining  space  were  taken  by  Cromwell's  forces 
and  enclosed  as  a  fortification,  Cromwell  giving  the  town 


to  build  a  new  church.  "  At  the  Re- 
iteration,  the  earl  of  Kglinton  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
fortification,  including  the  ancient  church  of  St  John, 
under  ihc  designation  of  Montgomtritston,  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  burgh  of  regality  conferred  upon  it." — 
Paterson's  Obtt  P<\>k  of  Ayr,  p.  xi. 

L — Brother-in-lav 


-law  lo  the  deceased  earL 


See  p.  230,  tupra. 

B'  Aloare.  —Brother  of  the  deceased  carl's  first  lady,  and 
uncle  to  the  young  carl.    Sec  p.  204,  supra. 

13  Chitrlemont.—  William  Caulfetld,  first  lord  Charlc- 
mont,  who  had  married  the  lady  Sarah  Moore,  and  was, 
therefore,  uncle  by  marriage  to  the  boy  who  now  had  be- 
come second  earl  of  Mount-Alexander.  —Lodge, 
cf  Inland,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL  iiL,  p.  146. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

^"REPARATIONS  were  making  at  Dublin  in  blacks,  torches,  and  scutcheons,  &c  to  be 
sent  into  the  country  by  the  order  of  the  Lords  and  Countess,  in  which  Cap*  Hu.  Mon™ 
(then  clerk  of  the  stores)  and  Cap1  Hu.  M'Gill,  controller  thereof  (both  of  them  so 
advanced  by  the  late  Earle's  fay"  and  kindness)'  were  at  hand  and  busy  (all  their  pains  cou'd  not 
be  called  officiousncss)  to  advise  and  sec  the  premises  gott  together  and  sent  by  the  carriers,  and  I 
was  near  Newtown  ready  (and  present  at  a  call)  to  see  things  done  as  advice  by  post  from 
Dublin.  The  funeral  gearc  and  provisions  for  entertainment  being  laid  and  the  day  appointed,  I 
drew  the  forms  of  the  cannon  (and  of  the  more  especial  invitatory)  letters  to  the  funeral,  w*  were 
transcribed  and  indorsed  as  the  s4  two  Captains  directed,  and  the  letter  to  the  B»  was  left  to  my 
care:  therefore,  I  wrote  and  sent  an  express  with  it,  wh  prayed  that  Right  Rev*  Lo*  would  be 
pleased  to  preach  the  sermon ;  but  his  Right  Revd  Lo"  excused  himself,?  and  sent  D'  Rust,  whose 


»  Cap'.  Hu.  A&WX— See  note  83,  supra. 

'  Cap*.  Hu.  Af  Gill. —Second  son  of  Mr.  David  M'Gill, 
curate  of  (ireyabbey.    Set-  p.  123,  supra. 

1  Fciv<i  and  kindness. —  These  appointments  were  in 
the  late  earl's  hands  as  master  of  ordnance. 

*  Excused  himself. — Jcrcm y  Taylor  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
the  19th  January,  1660;  and  on  the  2ist  of  June,  1661, 
the  king  granted  him  also  the  administration  of  the  sec  of 
Dromore.  Before  these  good  things  appeared,  however, 
even  in  pros]>cct,  he  had  substantial  inducement*  to  come 
to  Ulster.  "  Whatever  reluctance  Taylor  may  have  felt," 
says  Heber,  "  to  remove  to  such  a  distance  from  his  Eng- 
lish friends,  was  overcome,  however,  by  the  prospects  held 
out  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  destined.  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Petty,  whose  survey  of  Ireland  by  the 
command  of  government  had  made  him  abundantly  and 
most  profitably  skilled  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the  for* 
fcited  lands,  offered  to  procure  him  a  purchase  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  and  recommended  him  by  letter  to 
several  persons  of  talent  and  influence  in  that  kingdom." 
— Bishop  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  edited  by 
Rev.  C  P.  Eden,  p.  lxxix.  Very  different  estimates 
of  Taylor  were  formed,  by  different  parties,  in  his 
own  time.  The  following  is  Dr.  Rust's  opinion,  who 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bishop's  death: — "This  great  prelate  had  the  good 
humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the 
fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acutcness  of  a  school-man,  the  pro- 
foundness of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor,  the 
sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the 
piety  of  a  saint;  he  had  devoUon  enough  for  a  cloister, 


learning  enough  for  an  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  col- 
lege of  virtuosi ;  and,  had  his  par's  and  endowments  been 
parcelled  out  among  his  poor  clerjjy  that  he  left  l>chind 
him,  it  would  perhaps  have  made  one  of  the  best  dioceses 
in  the  world." — Heber's  Life of  Taylor, 'edited  by  Rev.  C. 
P.  Eden,  p.  ccexxvii.  I  lere  is  a  different  picture,  presented 
by  Adair,  in  his  True  Xarrathve,  pp.  244,  245  :— "  There 
was  set  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Down  and  Connor,  one  Dr. 
Taylor,  a  man  pretending  civility  and  some  courteous 
carriage,  especially  befure  his  advancement,  but  whose 
principles  were  contrary  to  Presbyterians— not  only  in  the 
matter  of  government,  modes  of  worship  and  discipline, 
but  also  in  doctrine.  He  had  sucked  in  the  dregs  of 
much  of  Popery,  Socinianism,  and  Arminianism,  and 
was  a  heart  enemy,  not  only  to  Nonconformists,  but  to 
the  <  >rthodox."  These  charges  against  Taylor  arose  pro- 
bably from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  his  visitation 
sermons:  "What  good  can  come  from  that  which  fools 
begin,  and  wise  men  can  never  end  but  by  silence?  and 
that  had  been  the  best  way  at  first,  and  would  have  stifled 
in  thecradle.  What  have  your  people  to  do  whether  Christ's 
body  be  in  the  sacrament  by  consubstantiation,  or  transub- 
stantiation ;  whether  purgatory  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  air,  or  anywhere,  or  no  where  ?  and  who 
but  a  madman  would  trouble  their  heads  with  the  en- 
tangled links  of  the  fantastic  chain  of  predestination?" — 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  523,  London,  1822,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Killcn  in  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  249,  note.  The 
following  is  the  concluding  jiaragraph  of  Coleridge's  well- 
known  parallel  l>etween  Milton  and  Taylor,  in  his  Apo- 
logetic Preface  to  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter: — "Dif- 
fering then  so  widely,  and  almost  contraricntJy,  wherein 
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discourse  on  that  occasion  was  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Countess  her  order  (as  I  believe,  the 
other  expences  for  the  premises  were  also  at  her  cost)*  Yet  the  kindred  and  gentry  furnished 
themselves  and  servants  in  mournings  without  charge  to  the  family.    The  Hon1  CoL  Cromwell,6 


did  these  great  men  agree  ?  In  genius,  in  learning,  in 
unfeigned  piety,  in  blameless  purity  of  life,  and  in  bene- 
volent aspirations  and  purposes  for  the  moral  ami  tempo- 
nil  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Both  of  them 
wrote  a  Latin  accidence,  to  render  education  less  painful 
to  children  ;  both  of  them  composed  hymns  and  psalms 
proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  congregations  ; 
both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the  glorious  example  of 
publicly  recommending  and  supporting  general  toleration, 
and  the  liberty  both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  !  In  the 
writing*  of  neither  shall  we  find  a  single  sentence  like 
those  meek  deliverances  to  fiod's  mercy  with  which  I.aud 
accompanied  his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  loathsome 
dungeoning  of  Lcighton  and  others  !— nowhere  such  a 
pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Bidiop  Hall's  memoranda  of 
his  own  life,  concerning  the  subtle  and  witty  atheist  that 
so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert 
Dairy's,  till  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  remove  him.  And 
behold  !  his  prayers  were  heard ;  for  shortly  afterwards 
this  I'hilistinc-conilvxtant  went  to  London,  and  there  per- 
ished of  the  plague,  in  great  miser)-  !  In  short,  nowhere 
shall  we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded  gentle- 
ness, to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which  the  holy 
brethren  of  the  inquisition  deliver  over  a  condemned 
heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recommending  him  to 
mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magistrate  will  treat  the  erring 
brother  with  all  iiossible  mildness  ! — the  magistrate  who 
too  well  knows  what  would  lie  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared 
oftend  them  by  acting  on  their  recommendation." —  Het>er's 
Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  1'.  Eden, 
p.  ccexxx.  Samuel  Rutherford,  a  presbytcrian  minister, 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
attacked  the  principle  of  toleration  on  which  Taylor 
founded  his  noble  work  entitled  The  Liberty  0/  Prophesy- 
ing. Rutherford  published  his  book  in  1649,  under  the 
title  of  A  Free  Disputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of 
Conseience.  This  work  is  perhaps  the  "most  elalwrate 
defence  of  persecution  which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  pro- 
tcstant  country.  He  justifies  it  from  the  law  of  nature, 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  godly  princes  of  old 
time  ;  the  prophecies  which  forctel  that  the  kings  which 
have  sometimes  served  the  Babylonian  harlot,  shall,  on 
their  repentance,  burn  her  with  fire,  and  eat  her  flesh ; 
and  the  commandment  of  S.  John,  that  a  true  believer  is 
not  to  say  God  speed  to  a  false  teacher.  They  who  con- 
demn the  burning  of  Servctus,  would  have  condemned, 
he  tells  us,  on  the  same  principle,  the  slaughter  of  the 
priests  of  Baal." — Hcber's  Life  of  Taylor,  edited  by  Kdcn, 
notes,  p.  eclxi.  At  page  20  of  his  Free  Disputation, 
Rutherford  says — "  We  hold  that  toleration  of  all  religion* 
is  not  farre  from  blasphemy."  "If  wolves  be  permitted 
to  teach  what  is  right  in  their  own  erroneous  conscience, 
and  there  be  no  '  magistrate  to  put  them  to  shame,'  and 
no  king  to  punish  them,  then  godlincsse  and  all  that 
concerns  the  first  Table  of  Law  must  be  marred. " — I'.  230. 
"Wilde  and  atheistical!  liberty  of  conscience." — P.  337. 


"Cursed  tolleration." — P.  400.  The  same  intolerance 
was  taught  as  distinctly,  though  not  so  elaborately,  by 
most  other  leading  Scottish  preachers.  Baillie,  when  in 
London,  in  1645,  writes—"  1  he  Independents  here  plead 
for  a  tolleration  both  for  themselves  and  other  sects.  My 
Dissuasive  is  come  in  time  to  doc  service  here.  We  hope 
God  will  assist  us  to  remonstrate  the  wickedness  of  such 
an  tolleration. "  Because  the  independents  inculcated  cha- 
rity towards  such  as  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  Baillie 
descrilKs  them  as  having  the  "  least  *eall  to  the  truth  of 
God  of  any  men  we  know."— Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  328,  361.  See  also  Dickson's  Truth  s  Vietory 
over  Error,  pp.  159,  163,  199-202;  Abcrncthy's  Physieke 
for  the  Soule,  p.  215  ;  Durham's  Exposition  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  n.  147;  I>urham's  Commentarie,  pp.  14 1,  143, 
330;  Shield's  Ifwd  let  Loose,  p.  168;  Continuation  of 
Blair's  Autobiography,  p.  213. 

'  ///  her  cost.  —  Dr.  Wortliington,  when  writing  to  his 
friend  S.  IJartlib,  in  1661,  says— "Mr.  Rust  (whom  Mr. 
Brereton  knows,  and  you  know  him  by  his  MS.),  is  going 
over  into  Ireland,  to  be  Dean  of  Downe,  being  invited 
thither  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  bishop;  and  Mr.  Marsh  (some- 
time my  pupil,  and  a  fellow  of  Caius  College)  is  there 
already,  and  made  Dean  of  Armagh.  They  are  both  ex- 
cellent persons  and  preferred  to  these  places  by  the  care 
of  the  above-named  bishop."— Diary  of  Dr.  John  Worth- 
tngton,  a.  301,  as  quoted  by  C.  P.  Eden,  in  Heber's  Life 
of  Taylor,  p.  cix.,  note.  George  Rust  was  never  dean  of 
Down;  but  on  coming  to  Ulster,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  Connor,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  3rd  of 
August,  1661,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1662,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Island  Magee.  After  the  death  of 
Taylor,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Dromore,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1667.  Dr.  Rust  died  of  fever,  in  December, 
1670,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Dromore,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  friend  and  patron, 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Earl  Conway,  on  hearing  of  Dr.  Rust's 
death,  writes  thus  to  his  brother-in-law,  sir  George  Raw- 
don  :— "  Just  now  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  26 
past,  and  6th  instant,  with  the  unspeakable  sad  news  to 
me  of  my  Ix>rd  of  Dromore's  death.  My  letter  to  my 
Lord  of  Dromore,  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  you,  and  the 
directions  were  within  his  letter,  wrapt  about  Van 
Hclmont's  medicine,  wkieh  would  rertainly  have  recovered 
him." — ( Rmodon  Papers.)  Rust  was  the  author  of  a 
short  Treatise  on  Truth,  which  was  probably  the  MS.  to 
which  Dr.  Worthington  refers  in  the  extract  above  quoted. 
His  sermon  on  the  death  of  Taylor  was  also  printed. 
Ware's  Works,  fol.,  vol.  L,  p.  266.  It  is  reprinted  in  the 
Apj>endtx  to  Heber's  Life,  Of  Dr.  Rust,  bishop  Heber 
says,  Life  of  Taylor,  edited  by  C.  P.  Eden,  p.  cix. — "  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  the  preacher  himself,  though  an  eminent 
person  in  his  day,  and  though  his  friend  Glanvill  has  ex- 
tolled him  as  a  profound  divine,  a  powerful  orator,  and  an 
admirable  philosopher,  ii  now  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
recollected  through  his  accidental  connexion  with  the  more 
illustrious  memory  of  his  predecessor." 

*  Hani  CoL  Crom;ve/l.—Stc  p.  218,  supra. 
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Major-Gen'  Monroe,  ST  Arthur  Chichester7  and  S*  John  Skefrtngton,'  and  many  other  gen*  neigh- 
bours and  officers  out  of  Clanbrasil's?  and  L*  Conway's1'  estates  (whose  names  are  lost,  and  not  in 


i  Or  Arthur  ChukesUr.— Grand-nephew  of  the  fim  sir 
Arthur.  The  wt  Arthur  here  mention* 
funeral,  wxi  son  of  John  Chichester  of 
Miry,  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  Jones, 
Ranelagh.  He  became  second  earl  of  Dooegall,  on  the 
death  of  hi*  uncle,  at  Belfast,  to  March  1674.  In  1661, 
he  was  member  for  Dunirannon.  and  in  1 668.  he  was 
clerk  of  the  pipe  and  chief  ingrosser  of  ex- 
la  1672,  he  otrfaincd  a  reversionary  E^-  to 
u  ancle  in  the  government  of  Camckiergus,  and, 
in  1675,  wa;  made  custcs  rotulorum  for  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Donegal.  He  lived  until  after  1692,  as  in 
that  year,  be  »■»»  a  meml<cr  of  king  William's  parliament. 
—  Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  ArchdalJ,  vol.  L.  p.  vA 

8  .4'  -  The  fifth  baronet  of  hi, 'family. 

He  married  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heir  to  Mr  John 
Clotwonhy  of  An'rirn.  fir-,'.  >-<-cou&l  Masserecne,  by  his 
wife  Margaret,  fl.it  t  daughter  of  Roger  J  one-.,  fir-t 
viscount  Kancia^'h.  In  the  parliament  commencing  in 
May,  1661,  and  ending  in  August,  1666,  sir  John  Skef- 
fington  r<  prc-cntcd  the  county  of  Antrim.  In  the  year 
last-mentioned  he  was  appointed  fuitot  rotulorum  for  the 
county  of  I  'urlowU-rry,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fatber-in- 
la*,  in  \f .'•■*>,  he  surt  ceded  to  the  litles  and  estates  of  the 
latter  at  second  viscount  M.isscrcene.  —  !.odge,  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  edited  by  Arehdall,  vol.  ii.f  pj>.  377-9 

'»  C!,>n''rr:i,i/' 1.  —  Henry,  -econd  earl  of  Clanbras-.il, 
succeeded  in  1O59  to  tile  family  title  and  estates. 

M  Cvn'xtxxy  ■  e:-u!es. — See  pp.  154,  1 $5,  supra.  This 
was  Edward,  viscount  Conway  of  Abtrcouway  and  Kill- 
ulfagli.  and  b'i;  mi  • "uiiway  of  Kagley,  created  earl  of  Con- 
way, in  the  cojiity  of  Carnarvon,  in  1670.  He  die<l  in 
16H3.  Earl  Conway's  laridi  (now  the  Hertford  estates) 
include  the  eleven  parishes  of  Blaris,  Lam  beg,  Dcrri- 
aghy,  Maghcragall,  Maghcramcsk,  Aghalee,  Aghagallon, 
liillindcrry,  Glcnavy,  Camlin,  an<l  Tullyrusk.  These 
estates  extend  sixteen  miles  in  length,  from  Cloghcr  and 
Baltymullcn  hills,  in  the  county  of  Down,  to  Hog  Park 
Point  on  l-oughneagh,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  and  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  town  of  Moira,  to  the 
village  of  Cnimlin.  They  remain  unchanged  in  their 
original  vast  dimensions,  "embracing  in  a  ring  fence," 
Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  "  the  whole  barony  of  Upper 
Masscrectie,  with  small  adjacent  portions  of  Upper  Bel- 
fast and  Castlercagh."-  -  I'tMwdin^s  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  vh. ,  p.  483.  Lisburn  (formerly  Lisnagar- 
vry)  is  the  largest  town  on  these  estates,  and  took  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  being  rebuilt  and 
generally  improved  by  certain  Welsh  and  FngJish  settlers 
who  (with  few  exceptions)  came  with  sir  Fulk  Con- 
way. In  its  renovated  state,  I  a, burn  consisted  of  just 
fifty-two  respectable  houses,  occupied  by  the  following 
tenants,  vi/.,  Henry  Cloughanson,  John  Xorris,  John 
O'Murrav,  Thomas  Date,  Simon  B.merticld  ( liuttei field ?) 
John  Slye,  John  Golly  (Gawly),  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
Marmadukc  Dobbs,  Richard  Dobbs,  Thomas  Paston, 
John  Tippen,  Steven  Richardson,  Christopher  Calvert, 
Ann  Morgan,  George  Rose,  Edward  Steward,  llcnric 
Wilson,  Robert  Browne,  William  Averne,  John  Dilworth, 
Kalhctine  Hland,  George  Davis,  John  Savage,  Jerome 
Cartwnght,  Robert  Taylor,  Syruon  Richardson,  Humph- 


rey Dash.  William  Smith,  John  M  'Xflly,  Askulfe  Stanton, 
Hennc  Hollcote,  Franca*  Burke.  Thomas  Symoosoo, 
Richard  Howie.  John  Houseman,  Patrick  Palmer,  Robert 
Wan  cm,  Willtam  Cabbage,  loan  Apricbard,  Owen 
Aphugh,  Anionic  StotthAra.  lorm  M&ce,  Hmofnr  Lcccht 
Richard  Walker,  Hennc  Free  bourne,  Edward  Gould- 
smith,  Robert  Bones,  William  Edwards,  Peter  0*MuIlred, 
and  a  second  John  OM  array.  Other  set  tiers  afterward* 
came  to  this  district  from  England  and  Wales,  in  the  tame 
of  lord  (afterwards  carl)  Conway  mentioned  in  the  teat 
Among  thc.se,  the  leading  surnames  were  Gresham,  Audis, 
Thurkilld  (Torkill,  now  Tunic  1,  Entvristle,  Higginson, 
Hastings,  W  aring,  Close,  Wolfenden,  Mus*en,  BuUmer, 
Hunting.  Biuard,  Gwillianu,  Ha>.ldock.  Peers,  Wheeler, 
Breatliwaite.  Barnslcy,  Carleion,  Conway.  Garrett, 
Itcruiett,  Gregrjry,  \S!jters>,  While,  Pearcc,  Grainger, 
Willis,  Shillington,  Hammond,  Moot*,  Smyth,  Richard- 
son, Clark,  Hupcs,  Peel,  Bicket,  Lamb,  Hodgkinson, 
Carter,  Court nev,  Wcaiherhead,  Oakman,  Ravenscroft, 
Fairis  Hal!,  -n.  Bell,  Rogers,  Hancock,  Culson, 
Darby,  Shepherd,  Durham,  Spencer,  Walkington,  Man- 
son,  Friar,  l>avi.s  Cinnaraond,  Casemont,  Harrison, 
Vrezg,  Whittle,  Clements,  Hull,  Watson,  Brooks,  Greer, 
(layer,  Rovbotham,  Hudson,  Rusk,  Chapman,  Norton, 
«kc.  See  Johnston's  J ' leteropnea,  p.  gi,etsef.  The  fol- 
lowing is  sir  William  Brercton's  brief  notice,  in  1635,  of  the 
improvements  made  by  the  Conway  family  at  Lisburn  : — 
"  From  Bell-fast  to  Linsley  Garven  is  about  7  mile,  and  is 
a  paradise  in  comparison  of  any  |>axt  of  Scotland.  Linsley 
Garven  i>  well  seated,  butt  neither  the  Towne  nor  the 
Countric  thereabouts  well  planted.  This  Towne  belongs 
to  my  L:  Conoway,  who  hath  there  a  good  hausome  House, 
bui  faiT  short  of  l>oth  my  L :  Chich  :  Houies,  and  this 
House  is  seated  upjxin  an  Hill,  uppon  the  side  w  hereof  is 
plant tstl  a  Garden  anil  Orchard,  and  att  the  botlome  of 
wch  Hill  runncs  4  pleasant  river,  wch  abounds  wth  Salmon. 
Here  aboutcs  my  Lord  Conoway  is  endcavourcing  a  Plan- 
tation ;  though  the  land  hcrcJtboulcs  be  the  poorest  and 
barrenest  1  have  yett  seen,  yen  may  itt  bee  made  good  land 
wtl'  labour  and  chargd." — L'lster  Journal  of  Archaotcg/* 
vol.  i.,  p.  250.  Earl  Conway  resided  occasionally  on 
his  Irish  estates,  ami  devoted  himself  very  much  to 
their  improvement.  He  built  a  substantial  and  elegant 
castle  at  Lisburn  which  was  burned  in  1707,  and 
never  rebuilt.  He  also  built  a  castle  at  Portroorc, 
on  the  shore  of  Loughbcg,  adjoining  Lough  Neagh, 
in  1664,  which  was  still  more  magnificent  than  the 
mansion  at  Lisburn,  and  which,  with  its  stables  and 
other  buildings  (excepting  the  walls  enclosing  the  bowling 
green  and  gardens),  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1761. 
The  deer-park  connected  with  the  grounds  contained  one 
thousand  acres,  and  so  late  as  1 770,  was  well  stored  with 
deer,  and  literally  swairned  with  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
jays,  and  turkeys,  — Johnston's  Heterogcnrat  p.  100. 
Earl  Conway's  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  sir  George 
Rawdon  of  Moira,  express  the  writer's  desire  to  introduce 
all  useful  and  ornamental  productions  to  his  parks  and 
lakes  in  Killuliagh.  Writing  from  Raglty,  in  July,  1665, 
he  says — "I  have  advised  with  Garrett  about  the  hemp- 
seed,  and  he  tliinks,  considering  he  cannot  jjo  into 
Flanders  because  of  the  sickness,  it  may  be  provided  in 
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the  following  lists)  assisted  at  the  obsequies,  as  also  did  the  s*  Col'*  own  troop  and  the  defunct's, 
which  horsemen  (at  the  inhuming  of  the  corpse)  did  fire  three  volleys,  and  the  time  thereof  being 
adjusted  with  the  gunners  in  Dublin,  the  ordnance  on  the  castle  and  custom-house  quay  gave  three 
peals  about  the  same  instant,  so  his  Lop  was  layed  in  peace  in  his  grave  within  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  to  sleep  and  rest  with  his  R\  Honb'  father  and  grandfather  and  grandmother  aforesd,  and 
some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  died  before  the  rebellion."  The  chief  of  the  gentry  (w*  came 
to  the  burrial)  dined  with  the  Earl  in  the  parlour,  and  the  rest  in  the  dining-room  or  with  the 
steward  and  seneschal  at  their  tables,  and  others  in  the  common  hall ;  which  done,  I  gave  the 
following  order  (or  marshalling  methods)  for  the  procession  unto  the  four  captains  (bearers  of  the 
bannerells)  hereafter  named,  desiring  them  to  sec  it  done  accordingly,  the  same  being  consonant  to 
the  rules  of  heraldry,  leaving  the  ranking  of  the  inferior  people  to  their  own  discretion.  The 
corpse  being  taken  down  the  stairs  by  the  gate-house  entry  as  daylight  was  gone,  and  the  torches 
and  flambeaux  being  lighted  and  the  procession  ready  to  march,— the  names  of  the  chief  persons 
who  stay  with  the  Earl  and  his  brother  were  called  in  the  order  they  were  to  go,  and  they  went  to 
their  several  posts;  and  the  Earle,  attended  by  next  of  kin  and  family,  repaired  to  the  coffin  and 
(a  signal  being  given  to  move)  they  walked  leisurely  in  due  distance.  In  the  first  place,  Col. 
Cromwell  and  his  troop  (whereof  Majr.  Sam'.  Stewart"  was  Lieutenant);  then  the  defunct's  troops, 
their  Lieutenant  leading  them,  marched  with  their  trumpets,  banners  and  standards  in  mourning 
and  folded,  sound  Chancel  WaiL  The  rest  went  into  the  church.  Then  followed  the  procession 
walking  from  the  gate-house  into  the  street,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  School-house  hill,  and 
so  onwards  to  the  north  side  of  the  Market-cross,'3  and  turning  about  it,  left  on  the  left  hand;  and 
came  down  eastward  through  the  street  which  leads  into  the  west  gate  of  the  church,  wherein  the 
seats  were  ordered  and  kept  to  receive  the  mourners  of  all  sorts  before  the  common  people  were 


England,  if  you  desire  it ;  and  that,  for  the  future  2  or  3 
acres  of  that  land  in  the  Tunny  Park  (on  Lough  Neagh 
shore)  which  is  newly  stuMieu  up,  would  furnish  you 
plentifully.  If  the  cranes  which  you  mention  do  live  and 
will  thrive,  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  have  them  broiight 
over,  tho'  it  be  by  an  express  messenger;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, it  would  be  convenient  to  employ  some  such  person 
about  them  as  would  be  fit  to  bring  them  over.  I  pray 
acquaint  John  Totnal  that  I  desire  hiui  to  get  some  liee- 
hives  at  the  Tunny  Park  ;  for  if  ever  1  live  to  come  into 
that  country,  I  believe  I  shall  use  a  great  deal  of  honey, 
as  I  do  at  this  present,  and  have,  I  thank  God,  kept  my- 
self a  great  while  thereby  free  from  any  fits  of  the  stone, 
and  do  daily  void  so  much  gravel  by  the  use  thereof,  as 
is  hardly  to  be  believed."  On  the  9th  of  February  follow- 
ing, he  writes — *'I  have  got  two  couple  of  right  decoy 
ducks  and  a  drake,  such  as  will  fly  abroad  every  night  and 
return  in  the  morning ;  these  I  will  send  over  within  a 
fortnight,  and  I  will  send  to  all  the  decoys  in  England  till 
I  have  brought  mine  into  such  a  condition  as  it  ought  to 
be"  Writing  from  I-ondon,  in  October,  1667,  he  adds 
this  postscript  to  his  letter: — "I  have  scut  a  hamper  with 
3  boxes  in  it,  and  2  exscs  with  trees ;  the  boxes  have  in 
them  flowers,  roots,  and  seeds,  such  as  my  gardncr  writ 
for  from  Lisburn.  They  cost  me  .£14,  as  you  shall  see  by 
the  particulars  ;  they  are  very  choice  things,  and  very 


good."  In  these  letters,  the  carl  also  directs  that  cranes, 
dogs,  frise,  black  and  grey,  and  tuyuthi~fi,  may  be  sent  to 
him  in  England, — the  last-mentioned  commodity  being 
always  supplied  by  his  sifter,  lady  Kawdon. — ktiwJon 
/'•iftrs,  pp.  206,  214,  231,  232. 

"  Before  the  rebellion. — Patcrson,  County  of  Ayr,  vol. 
L,  p.  283,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  G.  Kcilly,  GenealcgUal  Account, 
p.  50,  mention  only  one  brother,  Henry,  who  died  when 
an  infant  Although  there  is  no  mention  previously,  in 
the  author's  memoirs,  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  earl's 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Shaw,  we  are  here  told  of  her 
burial-place,  with  her  husband,  the  first  viscount,  and  her 
son,  the  second  viscount;  to  whom  was  now  added  her 
grandson,  the  third  viscount  and  first  carl.  The  second 
viscount  having  been  a  member  of  the  privy  council  is  here 
styled  right  hotwtirablt,  for  in  such  matters  the  author 
always  scrupulously  renders  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 

"  Majr.  Saml.  Str.vart. — Major  Samuel  Stewart,  al- 
though a  lieutenant  in  colonel  Cromwell's  troop,  l>elonged 
to  the  parish  of  Greyablwy.  In  1657,  this  officer  rented 
lands  from  the  family  of  lloyd  in  that  parish,  as  appears 
from  a  contract  between  Marion  Boyd  ('he  widow  of 
Rol>crt  Boyd)  and  the  third  viscount  Montgomery,  made 
in  1658, — which  contract  is  preserved  among  the  papers 
at  Donaghadee,  in  possession  of  Daniel  de  la  (Jherois,  cso. 

,J  Marktt-cross. — See  p.  68,  tufra. 
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admitted**  So  that  all  the  solemnity  was  observed  and  performed  with  great  decency  and  order; 
more  reverently  by  far  than  was  expected.  This  great  deference  which  the  vulgar  had  for  their 
late  most  loved  landlord  restrained  their  curiosity  and  rude  behaviour,  and  listened  to  the  prayers 
(w11  was  a  novelty  to  them)  and  to  the  learned  pious  sermon  (such  being  also  rare  among  them'5) ; 
yet  with  great  silence  and  reverence  they  contained  themselves  whilst  this  was  doing  in  the  church, 
the  same  being  thereby  well  illuminated. 

The  same  procession,  taken  out  of  my  fragments  which  escaped  the  fire  in  my  house,'6  was  as 
followeth,  viz. 

[Following  M.S.  imperfect] 
Imprimis, — Two  conductors,  with  black  statvet,  Alex'.  Crawford'7  and  Hu.  Montgomery.'8 

2,  Thirty-eight  men  in  black  gowns,  by  two  and  two,  his  Lop  having  lived  full  so  many 
years. 

3,  The  French  page,  bareheaded.    4th,  The  grand  standard  advanc11  by  Pat.  Mont',  of  Creby,'» 

Esq. 

5,  Serv"  to  Gent*  mourners  and  strangers,  how  many  I  know  not.  6,  Serv**  to  the  defunct, 
Jo.  Davison,  Ed*.  Kelly,  Jo.  Edwards,  Jo.  Francis,  Ja.  Norwell,  John  Corry. 


M  Were  admitted.— The  procession,  leaving  the  gate 
lie  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
school-house,  now  known  as  Greenwcll  street. 


house,  passed  into  the 


■s  Rare  amv/if  than. — This  remark  would  imply  that 
the  majority  oi  the  people  attending  the  funeral  were 
prcsbytcrians,  whose  ministers  John  Greg  of  Newtown* 
aids,  Andrew  Stew  art  of  Donaghadee,  and  James  Gordon 
of  Comlter,  were  then  imprisoned  at  Carlingford,  for 
alleged  complicity  in  Blood  s  plot.  The  church  prayers 
were  no  doubt  a  novelty  to  these  sttfrdy  sons  of  the 
covenant.  Of  the  sixty,  or  upwards,  presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ulster,  not  one  is  recorded  as  attending  this  funeral. 
Some  were  in  prison,  others  hiding  among  their  people, 
and  not  ■  few  had  fled  to  Scotland.  Several  of  these 
were  suspected  of  assisting  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of 
1666,  which  was  finally  crushed  on  Kullion  Green  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pentland  hills,  where  (,'rookshanks  and 
M'Cormick,  who  hail  been  ministers  in  Ulster,  were 
slain.  In  1667,  a  few  months  before  bishop  Taylor's 
death,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Ormond,  the  lord  lieu- 


"ThU  late  rebellion  in  Scotland  hath  too  much  verified  our  feari 
in  the*e  part*,  that  the  indulgence  lately  given  to  the  prcsbyterians 
who  were  sent  away,  and  since  permitted  to  re-enter,  would  be  of 
«vil  coitMr.uiencc.  Ever  since  their  coming,  till  within  these  two  or 
three  months,  no  complaint*  were  brought  to  inc  of  them,  but  that 
they  cUiHcultxrly  did  ecclesiastical  offices  took  and  kept  the  people 
from  their  parish  churches,  received  pension*  regularly  from  the 
pari-dies  which  they  formerly  had  usurped  ;  and  the  people  forced  to 


pjy  their  money,  by  the  authority  of  some  landlords,  or  rather  land- 
ladies -  the  clergy  were  greatly  discouraged,  and  greatly  injured, 
hut  now  nf  late  they  keep  their  conventicles  more  pulilickly,  and 
advance  the  former  mischiefs  to  greater  and  more  insufferable  con- 
sequences,  and  have  given  us  too  much  cause  to  believe  that  the 
Scotch  rebellion  was  either  born  in  Ireland,  or  put  to  nurse  here. 
M.iy  it  plca»e  your  grace.  I  speak  not  this  by  chance  or  passion  :  but 
can  prove  where  L'roukcshank  was  entertained  for  many  days  toge- 
ther immediately  before  the  rebellion.  It  is  also  informed  and  offered 
to  be  proved,  that  Kcocdy,  sometime*  of  Temple  Patrick,  preached 
in  the  dioce»e  of  Dromore,  that  the  people  ou^ht  for  .1  while  to  l>car 
patently  the  low  of  their  good.,  for  the  godly  people  in  Scotland 


would  speedily  oppose  the  power  :  and  about  the  Si*  Mill  Milel 
Water,  which  is  not  far  frnm  Antrim,  the  people,  when,  this  summer, 
they  cave  bond  for  payment*  of  their  tithes  .it  All  Saint's,  would  not 
sign  the  bonds  till  they  put  in  this  clause,  1  in  case  there  lie  no  war 
or  puUi'.K  disturbance  before  that  tune.*  or  to  that  purpose.  Now, 
may  it  please  your  grocc,  the  jierpcliuil  and  universal  complaint  of 
nit  my  clergy,  and  generally  of  the  honest  part  nf  the  penp'e,  ticing 
so  great  against  the  permission  of  these  pretended  ministers  to  abide 
amongst  them,  and  now  every  man  being  awakened  with  the  late 
rebellion,  and  we  being  sure  thai  many  thing*  are  true  which  we 
cannot  prove,  and  yet  being  able  to  prove  the  particular*  above  re- 
cited. I  thought  it  mv  duty  to  propound  the  whole  affair  to  your 
grace's  consideration,  humbly  expecting  yuur  grace's  commands, 
orders,  and  determination  in  it  :  which  shall  lie  humbly  and  perfectly 
followed  in  all  things  by,  may  it  please  your  grace,  your  grace  *  moit 
dutiful  and  humble  servant,  ^ 


— IIcl>er's  Life  of  Taylor,  edited  by  Eden,  p.  civ.,  notes. 

,c  Fire  in  my  houte. — This  fire  occurred  in  Feb.,  109,5. 
See  p.  2S,  supra. 

*'  Alex':  Crawford. — Alexander  was  not  a  christian 
name  in  the  Crawfordsbum  family.  A  paper  in  possession 
of  Daniel  de  la  t'herois,  cscj.,  mentions  the  loan  of  j£ loo, 
by  a  Robert  Crawford,  to  the  second  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  but  there  is  neither  date  nor  name  of  any 
place. 

,a  Hu.  Mm(gemtty. — There  were  at  least  six  gentle- 
men of  this  name  residing  in  the  district  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text. 

18  Of-Creby. — This  Patrick  Montgomery  was  grandson 
of  Patrick  Montgomery  of  Itlackhouse.  See  pp.  28,  52, 
supra.  His  gran<l>on,  mentioned  in  the  text,  sold  his 
property  of  Blackhouse,  in  166.1,  and  John  Montgomery, 
son  of  the  latter,  sold  the  lands  of  (Jreboy  in  1716,  stdl 
retaining  a  third  part  of  South  Skelmorlie,  in  the  parish 
of  Largs.  See  Paterson,  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayr- 
shire,  voL  i.,  p.  230.  This  Patrick  Montgomerie  was  the 
gentleman  mentioned  by  the  deceased  carl  as  his  eousin 
Bally  <  rabov,  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  in  164a, 
See  p.  153,  supra. 
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7,  Strangers,  Mourners.— Mr.  Burly,*5  Cap1  Alex'  Stewart,"  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  John  Law,  Mr. 

Tho*  Simms,  with  many  more  out  of  Clanbrasil's  and  Conway's  estates,  whose  names  are  lost. 
&,  Newtown  and  Donaghadee  men  freeholders,  whose  names  are  lost 
9,  Freeholders  and  Kindred. — Cap'  Cha\  Campbell,"  Cap'  Hu.  Dundas,'*  Cap1. 

Kenedy,14  Mr.  Fergus  Kenedy,*5  Cap*.  John  Kceth,36  and  Major  Will"  Buchanan.3? 


»  Mr.  Burly.—"  Wm.  Burley,  Rent.,"  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  fir-it  viscount,  in  1636.  See  p.  138,  supra. 
Lieutenant-colonel  William  Burleigh  was  a  1649  officer, 
and,  as  such,  had  the  sum  of  £1,647  U"4  'd  to  receive 
under  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Hercules  Langford  was 
trustee  for  this  and  other  sums  received  by  several  officers. 
— frisk  Records  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296.  In 
1640,  William  Burley,  esq.,  was  high  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Down. 

»  Cap*.  Alex*.  Sim-art.  — Captai  n  Alexander  Stewart  was 
a  1649 officer,  and,  as  such,  together  with  captains  William 
and  Robert  Hamilton  as  trustees,  obtained  a  giant  under 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  of  many  forfeited  houses  and 
in  Dublin  and  Kinsale,  as  security  for  pay.— 
k  Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  \\  141. 
Captain  Stewart's  arrears  amounted  to £477  1  is  lo'^d.— 
P.  299.  This  captain  Alexander  Stewart  was  protxibly  a 
brother  of  major  Samuel  Stewart  mentioned  in  note  12, 
svpra.  "  CapL  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bellamorrane,"  is 
ihc  first-named  mvrseer  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Boyd  of 
Portavogic,  who  died  in  the  year  1660. 

"  Caps.  Cka:  Campbell.— p.  224,  supra.  Charles 
Campbell,  esq.,  gent.,  Donaghadee,  was  returned  one  of  the 
members  for  Newtownarcls,  in  April,  1661.  See  p.  67,  supra. 
Duringtheinsurrection  in  Scotland  of  1679,  Ormond  writing 
to  sir  George  Kawdon,  says: --"I  have  ordered  my  I.ord 
Mount-Alexander  to  send  a  part  of  his  troop  in  Lame  and 
Creeks  next  him,  and  the  like  orders  I  send  to  my  l-ord 
Conway  and  your  troop.  .  .  It  will  behove  Campbell 
at  Donaghadee  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  this  common 
chase,  to  wipe  off  some  suspicions  that  are  insinuated  of 
his  indulgence  to  some  of  lliat  party  (the  Covenanters). 
It  is  likely  he  is  able  to  do  as  much  as  auy  man,  and  if  he 
do  not,  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  want  of  skill :  if  you 
think  fit,  you  may  let  him  know  as  much."--A,i/Wi>« 
Papers,  pp.  263,  264.  The  rising  in  Scotland,  during  the 
summer  of  1679,  was  distinguished  by  the  bloody  engage- 
ments at  Dnimclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  covenanters  were  victorious,  but,  in  the  latter, 
defeated  ami  dispersed.  Many  of  the  hapless  fugitives 
took  refuge  in  Galloway,  particularly  in  the  parishes  of 
Carsphaim,  Ralmaclclian,  and  Glencaim,  where  they 
were  pursued  by  Claverhouse  with  a  company  of  English 
dragoons  ami,  when  caught,  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  Seve- 
ral made  their  escape  to  this  coast,  coming  in  at  Larne  and 
Donaghadee;  ami  it  would  appear  from  Ormotid's  letter 
quoted  aliove,  that  captain  Charles  Campbell  was  ex- 
pected to  look  sharp  after  such  as  landed  at  the  Latter 
port,  by  way  of  making  amends  for  some  former  sympathy 
shown  by  him  for  the  weak  party.  The  family  of 
Campbell  originally  settled  at  Donaghadee,  and  held  a 
high  social  position  in  that  district  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

**  ffu.  Dundas. — Probably  a  son  of  James  Dundas, 
who  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1612, 


and  who  died  soon  afterwards  in  Newtownards.  He  is 
said  to  have  wasted  his  bishoprick  by  granting  fee-farm 
and  other  long  leases  at  very  small  rents.— Ware's  Wvrks, 
edited  by  Harris,  vol.  i.,  p.  208. 

M  Cap*.  Dan.  Kenedy.— Dan.  is  probably  a  misprint 
for  Dav.  David  Kennedy  belonged  to  Dundonald  parish, 
ami  served  under  the  'deceased  earl,  in  1640,  when 
the  latter  was  commander-in-chief  of  Ulster. — SfS.  pre- 
served among  the  f  amily  Papers  at  Donaghadee.  David 
Kennedy  was  a  1649  officer,  and  obtained  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement  the  sum  of  £  1,482  Is.  4d.,  as  arrears  of  pay. 
—  frisk  Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206. 

«*  Fergus  Kemdy.—  Fergus  Kennedy  belonged  to  the 
parish  of  Comber.  In  1649,  a  Fergus  Kennedy  of  Com- 
ber was  summoned,  among  others,  by  viscount  Mont- 
gomery, for  active  service.  —  MS.  Paper  preserved  at 
Donaghadee. 

*  John  A'eeth.—Sct  p.  163,  supra.  John  Keith  was  a 
1649  officer,  w  hose  pay.  which  amounted  to  ,£1370  16s  3d, 
was  secured  to  him  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.— frisk 
Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  303. 

r>  />uchanan.—\\c  have  the  following  notice  of  this 
officer  in  Buchanan's  (of  Auchmar)  tsujuiry  into  Ancient 
Scottish  Surnames,  Glasgow,  1 820,  pp.  iSy,  1 90: — "The 
first  cadet  of  the  family  of  Auchmar  was  Mr.  William  Bu- 
chanan the  first  of  Auchmar.  Mr.  William  wait  to  Ire- 
land, and  became  manager  or  factor  for  the  estate  of  the 
family  of  llainiltoiis,  then  lords  of  Clandcboycs,  and 
afterwards  earls  of  Claiibrassil,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
which  family  is  now  extinct.  He  married  in  that  country, 
and  had  one  son,  major  William  Buchanan,  a  very  brave 
gentleman,  who  was  major  to  George,  laird  of  Buchanan's 
regiment,  at  the  fatal  conllict  between  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish at  Lnncrkcilhing.  The  major,  upon  defeat  of  the 
Scottish  army,  being  well-mounted,  made  his  way  through 
a  party  of  English  horsemen,  and,  though  pursued  for 
some  miles,  came  safe  ofr,  having  killed  clivers  of  the  pur- 
suers. He  went  afterwards  to  Ireland,  and  purchase"!  an 
estate  there,  called  Scralwlnll,  near  N'cwtowne  Claude- 
boyes,  in  the  county  of  Down.  He  had  two  sons;  the 
eldest  continued  in  Ireland,  and  the  younger  went  abroad. 
He  had  also  two  daughters,  both  married  in  that  country  " 
A  M.S.  fiidenture,  preserved  among  the  family  papers  at 
Donaghadee,  made  in  1672,  between  the  first  carl  of 
Mount-Alexander  and  Hugh  Hamill  of  Ballyatwood, 
contains  the  following  clause: — "The  said  Hugh,  Earle 
of  Mount-Alexander,  hath  demised,  sett,  and  to  farmc  lett 
unto  the  said  Hugh  Hamill  all  that  part  of  the  town*  and 
lands  of  Black-Abbey,  which  was  formerly  held  and  pos- 
sessed by  Major  William  Buchanan."  Ii  would  thus  ap- 
pear that  Buchanan  had  occupied  more  than  one  farm  tn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newtownards.  He  received,  as  a 
1649  officer,  the  sum  of  sCi$3  lis  2d,  for  which  William 
Montgomery,  the  author,  was  trustee, — frisk  Record  Com' 
mission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  306. 
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io,  Gentlemen  Freeholders  or  Relations. — Hugh  Montgomery,  of  R  Skeogh,»8  J.  Montgomery, 
of  Tallynegry,**  Mr.  Oline,  Tho\  Nevin,  of  B.  Copland,3'  Jo.  Cunningham,  of  Drumfad,3'  Hu. 
Montgomery,  of  R  Henry,31  Mr.  Hu.  Campbell,"  Mr.  Hu.  Savage,"  of  Camcsure,  L'  Col.  Coch- 
ran,15 Mr  Lindsay,36  W"  Shaw,  Provost37 


*  Hu.  Montgomery  of  B.Skeogh. — William  Mont- 
gomery of  Ballyskcogh  attended  the  funeral  of  ihc  first 
viscount,  in  1636.    See  \x  141,  tupra. 

*»  Tallynegry.— Probably  Tullyn.igardy,  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Ncwtownards. 

*»  Thos.  Nei-in,  B.Cofeland.-  Ballycopeland,  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Nevin,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Don- 
aghadee.  Thomas  Nevin,  sen.,  of  Arkeen,  an<l  Thomas 
Nevin,  jun.,  of  Monkroddin,  Ayrshire,  attended  the  fune- 
ral of  the  first  viscount,  in  1636.  Sec  pp.  53,  54,  135,  139, 
supra. 

*'  Drum/ad. — In  the  parish  of  Donaghadee.  Andrew 
Cunningham  of  Drumfad  attended  the  funeral  of  the  first 
viscount  in  1636.    See  p.  138,  supra. 

31  Of  B.  Henry.^  Rally  henry  is  a  townland  in  the  parish 
of  Comber.  This  Hugh  Montgomery  was  most  probably  a 
son  of  Adam  Montgomery,  to  whom  sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery sold,  in  1610,  :hc  towns  and  lands  of  Ballyhenrie  and 
Ballyalton,  in  the  parish  of  Comber,  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of 
3s  8d  English  at  Mayday  and  Hoi  lan  tide. — Calendar  of Pa- 
tent Rolls,  James  I.,  pp.  254-5.   See  p.  146,  note  104,  supra. 

13  Mr.  Hu.  CatnpMl. — This  gentleman  was  a  brother 
of  Charles  Campbell  abovenamed,  and  a  second  cousin  of 
the  deceased  earl.  The  grandmother  of  the  Campbells 
was  a  sister  of  the  viscountess  Montgomery.  1  lugh  Camp- 
bell was  one  of  the  commissioners  afterwards  ap|K>intcd 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  thesccondcarlof  Mount-Alexander. 
As  a  1649  officer,  he  obtained  his  arrears  of  pay,  amount- 
ing to  ,£5,419  19s  6j4.  by  grant  made  in  the  name  of  Hu. 
Montgomery. — Irish  Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii., 
page  302. 

**  Mr.  Hu.  Sai~age. — Mr.  Hugh  Savage  was  cousin 
of  the  deceased,  and  resided  for  a  time  at  Camasurc,  near 
Comber,  although  he  was  the  nominal  owner,  at  least,  of 
the  Portafcrry  estate. 

3*  IJ.-Col.  Cochran. — Colonel  Hugh  Cochran,  mentioned 
at  p.  163,  supra,  had  three  brothers,  military  officers,  of 
whom  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  text  may  have  been 
one.  1 1  is  name  is  introduced  among  those  of  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased. 

J*  Mr  Lindsay. — From  the  fact  of  this  gentleman  being 
mentioned  among  those  related  to  the  deceased,  he  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Dunrod  family, — a  son,  or 
grandson  of  Isabel  Shaw  of  Greenock,  sister  to  the  first 
viscountess  Montgomery. 

J»  IVm  SAait\  Provost. — See  pp.  It,  51,  52,  supra. 
The  William  Shaw  mentioned  in  the  text  as  provost  of 
Newtown,  is  not  to  l>e  confounded  with  William  Shaw  of 
fiattygannauuy,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghadee,  the  latter 
being  the  son  of  John  Shaw  (to  whom  that  estate  was 
originally  granted  in  1616),  and  nephew  of  Patrick  Shaw 
of  Kilbright  in  the  same  parish.  William  Shaw  of  New- 
town was  no  doubt  the  owner  of  the  house  in  that  town 
to  which  Harris  refers,  p.  59,  and  which  had  inscrilwdon 
it  the  armorial  bearings  adopted  by  the  various  branches 
of  this  family.  For  the  following  interesting  records  of 
the  Ballygannaway  branch,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the 


kindness  of  Robert  S.  Nicholson,  esa.  J.  P.,  M.  A.,  Ballow, 
county  of  Down:— By  Articles  of  the  5th  Sept.  1706, 
made  between  William  Shaw  of  Ganoway  in  the  county 
of  Down,  Esq.,  of  the  one  part,  and  Patrick  Shaw  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  gent,  of  the  oilier  part,  in  consideration  of 
a  marriage  between  the  said  Patrick  and  Frances  third 
daughter  of  the  said  William,  he,  the  said  William,  did 
covenant  to  settle  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  said 
daughter,  the  townland  of  Carmcvy,  licing  484  acres,  and  88 
acres  of  BallyTobin,  Barony  of  Masscreene,in  co.  of  Antrim, 
(see  note  p.  52  supra.)  These  Articles  also  recite  that 
said  Win.  Schaw  designed  to  settle  the  lands  of  Ballygano- 
way  and  Ballywhisker,  in  county  of  Down,  upon  his  son 
John,  and  in  case  said  son  should  have  no  issue,  said  lands 
should  go  to  said  Patrick  and  Frances,  and  their  heirs. 
I  July,  1707,  said  William  Schaw  made  his  Will,  leaving 
to  his  son,  |ohn  Shaw,  in  tail,  the  townlandsof  Carradom, 
Ballymacravanny  and  Cahard,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
in  default  of  issue  of  his  said  son,  John,  to  his  son-in-law, 
Patrick  Shaw  and  his  wife  Frances  and  their  heirs.  By 
these  Articles,  Wm.  Shaw  of  Ballyganoway  appointed,  as 
a  Trustee,  Wm.  Shaw  of  Bush,  county  of  Antrim.  14 
Sept.,  1714,  is  the  date  of  a  Deed  between  John  Shaw 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Patrick  Shaw,  the  former  dying 
soon  afterwards,  intestate  and  without  issue.  The  said 
Patrick  made  his  will,  dated  5  July,  1715,  leaving  his 
daughter  Mary  all  the  estate  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father-in-law,  Wm.  Schaw  of  Ganoway.  He  bequeathed 
other  lands  to  his  brother,  John  Sliaw  of  Bush,  and  failing 
heirs  of  him,  to  his  brother  Thomas  and  his  heirs,  and 
failing  them  to  the  heirs  general  of  his  brother  John  afore- 
said. I  n  this  document  Patrick  Shaw  ap|>ointe<l  his  father, 
Wm.  Shaw  of  Budi,  Patrick  Agncw  of  Kilwaughter,  and 
his  brother,  John  Shaw  of  Bash,  to  be  guardians  of  his 
daughter  Man'.  I  le  appointed  also  as  executors  his  father 
Wm.  Shaw  of  Bush,  Patrick  Agncw,  and  his  kinsman 
William  Macullagh  of  Grogan.  The  aforesaid  John 
Shaw,  being  one  of  the  guardians  of  Man-  Shaw,  married 
her  to  his  son  Henry,  when  neither  of  them  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  15  years.  On  the  11  Jan.,  1728,  said  John 
Shaw  of  Bush,  second  brother  of  said  Patrick  Shaw,  made 
his  will,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  son  Henry  Shaw.  The 
latter,  by  his  wife  Mary  aforesaid,  had  several  sons.  The 

eldest  William,  married  Charlotte  (who  died  on  the 

1 8th  Sept.,  1782).  and  by  her  left  a  son,  Henry  Wm. 
Shaw,  born  12th  June,  1766;  and  a  daughter,  Dorothea 
Josepha  Shaw,  who  married,  first,  James  Potter,  and 
secondly,  Thomas  Potter  of  Killinchy.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  1775,  William  Shaw,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  afore- 
said, died  intestate;  and  in  the  December  following  his 
father,  Henry,  died,  having  made  his  will  on  the  20th  of 
May  in  the  same  year,  leaving  the  lands  of  BallyTweedy 
to  a  younger  son  Francis,  the  family  estate  descending  to 
the  testator's  grandson,  Wm.  Henry  Shaw.  The  latter 
married  in  17S3,  when  only  17  years  of  age,  and  was  father 
of  the  Ute  Henry  William  Shaw  of  Ballytweedy,  who  re- 
cently died  at  Glen-Ebor,  near  Holywood. 
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11,  The  great  banner,  carried  alone  by  Jo.  Mont"8  Gent",  second  son  of  the  Honb"  Geo. 
Mong'. 

12,  The  steward,  Capt  James  M'Gill,*  with  his  white  rod  in  his  right  hand. 

13,  Strangers,  legal  Minnisters.— Mr.  Wallace*0  of  Hollywood,  Mr.  Mace,*1  of  Portcferry,  Mr. 
Robt.  Echlin/'  of  B.  Culter,  Mr.  Goldring,  Mr.  Hudson. 

14,  The  defunct's  Minnisters. — Mr.  Dowdall,  of  Comer,  Mr.  Heald,  of  Donaghadee,  and  Mr. 
Mont',  Curate  of  Greyabbey,  Mr.  Robt  Pierce,  to  whom  his  Lo»  pay  y2  salary. 


*  Jo.  Monty. — John  Montgomery,  second  son  of  the 
hon.  George  Montgomery,  of  Ballylesson,  died  abroad  and 
unmarried  -Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  KcUly's  Genealogical  Account, 

*£*Capt  Janus  M'Gill.—  Captain  James  M'Gill  was 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  David  M'Gill,  curate  of  Greyabbey. 
Sec  p.  133,  supra.  This  gentleman's  residences,  after 
the  wars,  were  Kirkistown  and  Ballynester.  Of  Kirkis- 
town.  Hams  says  pp.  67,  269,  it  "is  an  English  Cattle, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  strongly  built,  and  containing 
within  the  circuit  of  it  a  good  dwelling  house  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Magil,  now  (1744)  the  Widow  Savage.  .... 
Kirkistown  and  Ballygalgot  Castles  were  built  since  the 
accession  of  King  James  L,  by  Rowland  Savage  of  Ar- 
chin."  Mrs.  Lucy  Magill,  afterwards  Mrs.  Savage,  was 
grand-daughter  of  captain  James  M'Gill  mentioned  in 
the  text.  The  latter  received,  as  a  1649  officer,  the  two 
sums  of  £6,700  and  £1,392  its.  td.,  secured  from  the 
'savings,'  through  two  grants  made  in  the  names  of  Hugh 
Montgomery  of  Ballymagoun,  and  Hugh  McGill,  his  own 
brother. — Irish  Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
295.  3°3- 

40  Mr.  Wallace. — Mr.  George  Wallace  had  originally 
been  a  presbyterian  minister,  but  was  one  of  seven  who 
conformed  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  episcopal 
church  in  1661.  He  was  admitted  vicar  of  Holywood  on 
the  I2th  of  December  in  that  year.— Rcid's  History  0/ the 
Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256,  note.  In  a  rental  of 
the  Clanbrassil  estate,  in  1681,  Mr.  George  Wallace  is 
mentioned  as  occupying  the  Priory  House  in  Holywood, 
for  which  he  paid  the  yearly  rent  of  £$.— Hamilton 
Manuscripts,  p.  109,  note. 

*'  Mr.  Maee. — A  Mr.  James  Mace  was  rector  of 
Lisbum  several  years  prior  to  1660,  and  was  probably  re- 
moved to  Portaferry.  In  Mr.  W.  J.  1  (anna's  Account  of 
the  Parish  of  Inch,  the  writer  lias  the  following  notice  of 
a  minister  bearing  this  name:  — "1664.  James  Mace, 
M.A.  (ordained  deacon  and  priest  3rd  March,  1660— I). 
He  had  been  appointed  prebendary  of  Dunsfort  22nd 
March,  1661,  which,  having  resigned,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  (of  Down)  12th  December,  1662,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Morgan.  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  about 
Mr.  Mace,  or  else  he  held  the  prclwnd  for  a  very  short 
interval,  as  Mr.  Dunlop,  according  to  the  visitation  of  4th 
June,  1664,  certainly  held  it  at  that  time ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  entry  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  name,  the  words 
'Jacobus  Maxwell,  elericus  dc  Ince,'  which  may  have 
led  to  the  confusion.  The  matter  is,  therefore,  uncertain 
whether  Mr.  Mace  held  this  dignity  or  not."  If  Mr. 
James  Mace  and  James  Mace,  M.A..  he  one  and  the 
same,  the  term  of  his  chancellorship  could  not  have  lasted 
more  than  a  few  months,    He  is  stated  in  the  tOtl  to  have 


been  settled  in  Portaferry  (of  course,  as  chancellor  of 
Down)  prior  to  September,  1663.  In  reference  to  this 
clergyman's  appointment,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following:—"  1 660- 1.  James  Mace  (ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest  on  March  3,  1660-1)  was  admitted 
[to  the  prebend  of  Dunsfort]  on  March  22  (First  Fruits), 
and  installed  April  4.  In  the  next  year  he  resigned,  and 
was  made  chancellor— Cotton's  Fasti,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  242.  1662 
James  Mace,  M.A.  prebendary  of  Dunsfort,  was  collated 
{chancellor  of  Down]  on  December  12  (First  Fruits),  or 
on  April  13,1 663.  ( VisiL  Book  at  Armagh. )  He  appears 
to  have  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  for  in  1664  we  find 
him  holding  the  prebend  of  St  Andrews, — Cotton's  Fasti, 
p.  235.  1664  James  Mace,  "late  chancellor,"  appears 
(Visit.  Book  at  Armagh). — Cotton's  Fasti,  p.  240.  James 
Mace,  B.D.,  was  appointed  rector  of  Blaris,  alias  Lisburn, 
February  18,  1617.  lie  succeeded  Dr.  George  Rust  on* 
hi*  promotion  to  the  diocese  of  Dromorc  —Patent  Polls, 
20,  21,  Car.  ii.  Mace  was  also  appointed  to  the  vicarage 
of  Dcrriaghy,  near  Lisburn,  same  (lay,  also  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Rust.  The  crown  has  the  presentation 
to  these  livings  prohae  vice  having  advanced  the  incumbent 
to  a  bishopnek."  James  Mace  was  probably  the  son  of 
John  Mace,  one  of  the  settlers  in  Lisburn  under  sir  Fulk 
Conway. — See  Johnston's  Heterogenea,  up.  95,  102.  Vis- 
count Conway  and  Killulta,  writmg  to  his  brother  in-law, 
major  George  Rawilon,  in  June,  1658,  says: — "My  mother 
writes  to  me  that  John  Mace's  son  intends  to  carry  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  expects  £8  of  me  to 
bear  their  charges,  which  1  shall  not  dountill  I  have  your 
directions." — Pauhloit  Papers,  p.  190. 

*^  Robt   Echlin. — Robert    Echlin    (ordained  priest, 
March  31,  1641),  collated  chancellor  of  Down  {i.e.,  rector 
•vry  and  Ardglass)  September  30,  1642.  During 
li  s  government  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 

installed  again,  after 
'h  isclergyman  is  sup- 
p  Echlin.  Thecditor 
,  in  a  note  at  p.  22. 


oLPort.if 
Cromwcl 


£So  as  minister  of  St  rangford.  Hew; 
the  Restoration,  on  March4, 1660-1. 
posed  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  bish 
of  Cranfurd's  Memoirs  of  the  Echlih 
says  : — "  The  bishop,  it  would  seem,  had  another  son  (be- 
sides John  Echlin,  his  heir),  who  was  bom  about  the  year 
1629,  for  in  the  old  church  of  Anlkecn,  in  the  county  of 
l>own,  there  is  a  tombstone  under  the  reading-desk,  with 
this  inscription  : — "  Here  lyes  lntcrd  the  bodie  of  Robert 
Echline,  of  Castcl  Boyc,  csor.,  who  died  the  25  day  of 
April,  1657,  in  the  29  year  of  his  age — as  also  the  Bodie 
of  his  daughter,  Marie."  "It  was  probably  a  son  of 
this  R.  E,  of  Castlcboy  (also  named  Robert,  and  of  Bally- 
culler),  who,  in  the  Montgomery  MSS-,  p.  260,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  present  amongst  the  strangers,  legal 
Ministers,  at  the  funeral  in  1663,  of  the  third  Viscount 
Montgomery.   Prior  to  1663,  when  he  is  described  as  of 
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15,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  defunct's  Chaplain,  Curate  of  Newtowne  alone. 

16,  Dr.  Rust,  Dean  of  Connor  (who  preached  the  sermon.) 

17,  The  cushion  and  coronet  on  it,  borne  by  Hu.  MontgVJ  eldest  son  of  the  Hbw  Geo. 
Montg'  aforesd. 

18,  Dudly  Loftus,"  the  defunct's  clerk  aforesd.  and  Hu.  Montg'  his  best  Genf.«*  both  bare- 
headed. 

19,  The  coffin,  covered  with  a  deep  velvet  fringed  pale,  and  above  it  was  laid  the  defunct's 
naked  sword  and  scabbard  by  it  atid  his  gauntlet,  and  on  the  sides  were  taffety  scutcheons,  and 
underneath 

20,  The  corners  and  sides  of  the  pall  by — And"  Monro,  Esq.*9  Jo.  Savage,  of  Ardkeen,** 
Esq.  2  S'  Jo.  Skffington,  Bar".  S'  Ed"  Chichester,  K'  S'  Robt  Monro,  Gent*  Major  Garrett  Moore/8 
Capt.  Hu.  Shaw,<*  Capt  Hu.  M'Gill,  Cap'.  J.  Ussly,*>  Capt  Hu.  Montgomery. 


Ballycultcr,  Robert  Kcldin  had  Isecn  rector  and  vicar  of 
Bailee  and  Ardglass." — Rcid,  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chureh,  vol.  ii..  |>.  256,  note.  Mr.  Lchlin's  residence  was 
at  Strangford.  ilannaS  Attmttof  Inch,  in  Downfatru-k 
AY. order. 

4i  Hu.  Montgy. —  This  Hugh  Montgomery  (of  H.il- 
1)  lesson)  succeeded  to  his  father's  property,  by  a  family 
arrangement,  prior  to  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  lauds 
were  erected  into  a  manor,  called  the  manor  of  Dunbrack- 
ley,  the  chief  residence  of  which  wu  situated  in  tiie  town- 
land  of  JtaUvlesson.  See  p.  04,  supra,  lie  served  in 
the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  first  wife  was  the 
only  child  of  colonel  Hercules  Hum  Us.  Viscount  t  on- 
way  ami  Killulta,  afterward-,  carl  Conway,  speaks  of 
this  officer  as  hU  "cousin  Huncks." — A'azoJon  Papers, 
p.  251.  Huncks,  although  at  one  period  a  zealous  par- 
liamentarian, "one  of  the  three  to  whom  the  warrant  for 
the  king's  execution  had  heen  directed;  one  of  the  forty 
halberdier*  attending  the  high  court  of  justice;  ;ind  one 
who  had  opposed  with  more  than  ordinary  vehemence  all 
those  who  were  for  the  king,"  contrived  to  wheel  round 
like  some  others  at  the  safe  point,  and  l>ecame  the  princi- 
pal witness  against  his  former  associate,  colonel  Axtcl,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  suffer  after  the  Restoration.  Lud- 
low's Memoir*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  .S3.  Clause  CIA XX  1  L  of  the 
Act  of  .Settlement  direct-;  that  possession  of  the  lands  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  which  had  l«een  set  out  to  HcrculcS 
Huncks  for  arrears,  be  confirmed  to  Edward  Adams. 

44  DuJly  Lo/tus.    See  p.  23S,  supra. 

45  Hu.  Montfj  his  best  GY  «/»<».  -See  p.  191,  supra. 
This  was  'my  Lord's  Hugh,'  of  liallymagown. 

44  Ami™  .\fonro. — Andrew  Monro  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  nePhcw  of  general  Robert  Monro.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  a  tripartite  indenture  preserved  among  the  family 
papers  at  Donaghadee,  dated  in  February,  1672.  Andrew 
Monro  was  then  residing  at  CherryjalUy,  in  the  parish  of 
Comber,  and  near  Mount-Alexander. 

4'  Jo.  Savage  of  ArMeen. —  Son  of  Henry  Savage,  ol 
Ardkcen,  who  attended  the  funeral  of  iuj6.  See  p.  131, 
supra. 

44  Garrett  Moore. — Brother  of  the  first  lady  of  the  de- 
ceased carl.    See  p.  I"6,  iupra. 

*»  Capt.  Hugh  Shau>.~  Captain  Hugh  Shaw's  name  is 
mentioned  in  a  lm  of  a  few  IO49  officers  preserved  among 


Family  Papers  at  Donaghadee.  He  was  most  probably 
the  son  of  Hugh  Shaw  of  Killhnght,  in  the  parish  of 
Donaghadee,  who  died  in  167a  The  latter  made  hi* 
w  ill  in  iWA  The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  mentions  other  members  ol  the  family,  and 
for  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  Kindness  of  R.  S. 
Nicholson,  esq.,  J.  1'.,  M.  A.,  Uallow,  county  of  Down  : — 

"  Iti  the  name  of  (VkI,  Amen,  I.  Hii^h  Schaw,  of  Killhnght.  in 

the  parish  of  Lionucluulie,  Barony  of  Airds,  :md  Comity  uf  Down, 
being  of  perfect  memory  alt  tail  jirc-cnt,  praised  be  I  »<>d,  doe  make 
ami  onUin  thi»  10  he  my  List  will  and  testament,  wnitcn  wilh  injr 
own  hand  this  twenty-nine  of  July,  one  thewsand  sun  hundred  sixty 
and  ei.'ht  years,  in  manner  and  form  hereinafter  following— that  i<  to 
say.  I  bequeath  my  soull  lo  God,  hoping,  through  the  only  menu  of 
CImsl  Jesus  my  redeemer,  to  tic  made  partaker  of  Life  everlasting 
with  him.  Next  I  Kecomcnd  mv  body  to  the  earth  wberof  itt  wa» 
made,  to  bee  Burned  111  the  parish  church  of  Dnnochadie,  under  my 
nephewe*  seat  of  Hclliganav  ie,  and  that  to  bee  our  constant  tturall 
plate. 

"  As  concerning  my  worldly  estate,  itt  is  my  will  and  testament 
that  fun,  rail  expenses,  del**,  and  legacies,  being  first  payd  my  whole 
pervm.dl  goods  and  sto»-k.  and  household  furniture,  be  viewed  and 
valued  by  two  or  three  ituiiftercnt  men,  lo  bee  nominate  by  ray  ex1*. 
ttt  nveisicrs  hereinafter  named  or  to  bee  done  by  some  of  themselves 
if  they  please,  and  A  true  inventory  themf  taken  and  kept,  and 
when  the  family  it  refnncHrd  and  the  childnng  putt  to  scnnol,  as 
much  therof  sold  as  may  ha  best  spared,  and  the  money  that  is  got 
fur  die  same,  and  all  rents  .ind  Anilities  due  to  me  to  be  kipt  inure 
for  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  my  wife  and  childnng,  and  for  thcr 
iti.iihlenancc  and  cducationc  during  her  widowhood  and  thcr  nonage 
if  the  veil  to  conlirue  Anrl  dwell  in  rsttlbnght  during  that  tune,  If 
she  «i  the  ovcr><crs  think  it  noli  fillur  lo  sett  the  Land  &  Live 
elswlicr  with  her  chilJring.  Butt  when  my  »ife  plcaseih,  ur  If  she 
chance  to  mary.  then  her  lavs-full  third  of  the  personall  goods  and 
stock  that  is  undisposed  off.  as  Aforsaid,  lo  l*cc  sett  Apart  and  deli- 
vered unto  her.  v*  ith  my  watch  ami  a  third  port  of  die  rents  And 
Anilities  during  her  Life  If  the  Incase-  continue  so  Long  and  yield 
profile  ;  except  the  Lease  of  Killbnght,  fur  wch  she  is  to  gctl  satis- 
faction out  of  ihe  re*t,  valuable  to  the  third  part  of  the  profile  therof 
as  the  ovirscers  shall  think  fitl.  and  all  the  rest  to  continue  Inure  for 
ihe  Joynt  maintenance  \-  tiliiuiiunc  uf  my  childnng  until!  they 
nun'  orr  ciimc  to  the  Age  of  at  years,  and  as  one  orr  the  other  of 
these  happen,  then  thai  child's  part  lo  bee  separate  and  delivered,  as 
heraftcr  is  devised  Inpnmis  I  Leave  to  my  eldest  Soun,  Hugh 
Schaw.  the  Lease  of  Kitlbrtght,  with  nil  the  profile*  And  Advantadges 
therof.  Item — I  Leave  unto  him  mv  watch  If  itt  bee  cxtaul  & 
valuable  After  his  mother's  decease.  Item — I  Lease  unto  him  my 
silver  tanker  &  one  of  the  best  things  of  every  kind  that  is  usually 
given  ore  proper  for  Am  Heir,  all  the  rest  of  my  leases,  rents, 
charges,  debts.  Bills.  Bonds.  Anuilics,  goods  ore  chaticlls,  reall  ore 
pcrsonall  whatsoever  thai  arc  then  extant,  except  what  is  heretofore 
deposed  off  ore  hereafter  shall  bec  Bequcatlied.  to  be  equally  divided 
in  specie  or  ihe  value  iherof  amongst  my  fower  ehildring.  Hugh. 
John,  jean,-  aud  Elizabeth.  Schawl,  an  the  tunes  AWyd,  ore 
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a  1,  22,  The  banners  on  each  side  of  the  coffin  by— The  present  Earle**  alone,  as  chiefest 
mourner,  at  the  coffin  head,  his  train  supported  by  Rob'  Crawford,  Gen'  bare-headed  (he  is  now 
Governor  of  Sheerness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  is  called  Col.  Crafford) 

And  next  to  the  Earle  walked 

23,  The  Honb1  Ja\  Montgomery,  his  uncle,  and  Henry  Mont7  his  brother,  Will"  Monty  of 
Rosemount,  Esq.  his  uncle,  and  Geo.  Montgomery  afores*.  his  grand  uncle. — 24,  Hugh  Savage,  of 
Portiferry,  Esq.  the  defunct's  cousin-german.  They  followed  by  two  and  two  the  servants  of  the 
persons  undernamed;  of  the  Earle's  six,  of  his  brother's  two,  of  his  uncle  Garret  now  afores*  one, 
of  his  uncle  Jas  one,  of  his  grand  uncle  Geo.  one,  of  his  uncle  W"  two,  of  cousin  John  Savage^ 
afores'1  one,  of  the  Major-Gen'  Monroe  one,  of  all  16;  those  were  on  the  outsides,  and  many  fol- 
lowed us  (who  were  nearest  the  Earle)  in  long  black  cloaks,  w*  they  hired  in  Belfast**  for  that 
service — Nota,  that  in  the  order  of  funeral  processions  (by  the  rule  of  heraldry)  those  who  march 
next  to  the  coffin  or  hearse  (before  or  after  it)  the  nearer  the  better,  and  they  who  walk  on  the 
right  hand  have  the  precedency.  Here  nota,  they  are  to  go  in  pairs,  except  in  the  cases  where  it 
is  otherwise  hereinbefore  used.  There  be  other  preeminences,  we  had  none  at  this  time,  either  to 
puzzle  my  skill  or  memory,  as  Privy  Counsellors,  Judges,  younger  sons  of  Marquises,  and  other 
Nobles,  &c  The  first  afores4  doth  contain  some  few  mistakes  (as  to  places)  not  occasioned  by  my 
deviation,  for  I  was  obliged  to  attend  the  Earle  and  brother  (in  their  behtlf)  partly  to  bear  up  dis- 
course to  the  best  of  the  company,  however  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  s4  list  or  ace*  of  the 
procession  is  short  and  defective  in  names  of  our  neighbours,  friends  and  their  tenants,  and  of  the 
tenants  of  his  Lo^'  three  man".*  wb  are  lost  as  aforesd.  this  being  drawn  out  of  paper  of  fragments. 
All  needful  (w*  1  can  now  think  of)  to  be  added,  is,  that  the  defunct  and  the  sd  Col.  Vere  Essex 
Cromwell  were  very  intimate  (as  their  fathers  were  mutually  to  each  other  always)  and  that  he 
died  Earl  of  Ardglass;  and  that  he,  the  Knights  and  Esq",  and  the  best  of  the  country,  who  were 

■ 

amongst  as  nuuiy  of  them  as  are  then  Living,  the  eldest  Boyes  por-  V  Capt.  J.  LfXtfy    Clptdn  J.  Lessly,  or  Leslie,  was 

liontc .Wl  Alwayessuccesfuliy to .the neat also  a  1 649  officer,  and  hi>  claim  of  ^163  <s  old  was 

then.  And  the  reminder  to  bee  divided  an  AXorsayU  ft  sic  dc  ceteris:.  „j  r         .u     «  >  •  .        _i  ?•  , 

"  item— I  Leave  and  Bequeath  unto  my  naturall  daughter,      secured  irom  tne    savings   in  a  grant  made  to  nun  and 

-  wr 


GruueJI  Schawe,  ten  pound  Mar.,  to  bee  pa  yd  att  two  several  I  teartns,  several  others  in  the  name  of  William  Hamilton.  We 
fyve  pound  After  my  decease,  and  the  other  fyve  pound  within  si*  cannot  say  to  what  family  of  the  surname  he  belonged.— 
months  therafter.  to  be  Imployed  for  her  use  at  the  discretion  of  the      ^  R^grJ  Commission  /irforts,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  299. 


h  overseers  till  she  nine  to  Age  ore  bo  maryed. 


'And  hut  of  all,  I  doe  heerby  nominate  and  Apuint  my  dear  and  5  /V est  tit  r.arle.  —  I  he  second  earl  Of  Mount-Alrx.ni. 

Loving  wife,  Jean  Schaw,  Alias  Kennedy,  and  my  dearly  Beloved  dcr. 

Nephew,  William  Schaw,  of  Belliganavic  my  Joynt  excrs.  of  this  »  <*,i„  cu.„_,  Tntin  (.„.,„.     -,-  «  ram:i„  _,.__,._;„_ 

my  W  will  It  Testament.  And  I  doe  earnestly  lutreat  my  Loving  ,    '    J°h*  ^Se-— Joh»  »f  v«ge  W"  a  family  connexion, 

Cuissings  &  freinds,  William  Montgomery  of  Rosemount,  Esquyer,  but  not  a  cousin-german.    He  was  son  of  Henry  Savage 

Hugh  Montgomery  of  Downbrakly.  Esquyer,  Patrick  Montgomery  of  Ardkeen,  who  died  in  1655. 

?icSrnba?-,r^uyer'  w'llia,n  S€hrsw  °f  N«w>"yn.  Esquyer,  James        5j  Hir<d  in  Btt/ast.  —These  mourning  cloaks  were  pro- 

M  Gi  1  of  lie  inciter.  Luiuyer,  David  Boyd  of  (.>la*ry,  *  Fergus  .    ...  .  .   ■  f  »-..    ,  •  .  ?.  t,  . 

Kennedy  of  Bell.  Lucha,  genti,  to  be  overseen  of  th»  my  Last  will  {r°™  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Bel- 
aud testament,  to  see  all  things  wcill  and  truly  done  According  to  fast,  the  members  of  which  owned,  at  an  early  period,  a 

the  true  Intent  and  meaninge  hecrof.  humbly  Begging  the  Right  collection  of  palls  and  cloaks  which  they  hired  OUt  at  Stated 

"»£e^'ul^  Priccs-   See  p.  185.  note  39..  It  is  suted  in  that  note  that  a 

his  Lop  p.  pleaseth,  of  the  execution  hecrof,  and  to  bee  protector  to  curious  and  interesting  Reguttr  of  such  loans,  from  1 712 

my  poor  wife  and  childring  as  they  *Und  in  need.    In  witneae  to   1 736,   is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 

wfierof  I  have  heerunto  set  my  hand  &  stall  the  day  and  year  Above  Classon  Porter  of  Urne.    This  document,  however,  is 

W""wd  *  sealed  in  presence  of  the  property  of  the  Rev.  William  Bruce  of  Belfast 

'  Pat:  MoOTCoatms.  M  Thret  mann. —  The  tenants  in  the  manors  of  New- 

"  Pat:  Mooaa."  town,  Donaghadce,  and  Comber,  must  h.we  been  nuiue- 

On  the  seal  to  this  will  is  a  coat  of  arms,   three  rous.    In  the  Montgomery  patents,  the  manor  of  Donagh- 

cups  (covered) ;  crest,  a  bird  with  wings  expanded  ;  motto  adee  is  also  called  Port  Montgomery,  and  the  manor  of 

indistinct,  Comber  is  also  called  Mount-Alexander. 

L  l 
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strangers,  were  entertained  in  Newtown-house  the  night  before  and  on  that  of  the  funeral,  and 
that  the  sd  Col*,  troop  and  officers,  with  other  gent*  strangers,  in  like  manner  were  quartered  two 
nights  in  the  town  at  the  young  Earle's  charge:  and  after  all,  the  strangers,  who  lived  not  far  off, 
and  his  relations  dined  next  day;  they  parted  his  Lop,  giving  them  thanks  for  their  respects  as 
they  came  to  bid  him  farewell.  This  funeral  was  the  day  of  1665."  The  elegy,  w*  is  in- 
serted in  my  opera  virilia,  being  too  long  to  be  herein  placed,  I  have  therefore  only  given  the 
reader  the  epitaph  which  I  made  on  his  Lo»,  as  foUoweth: 

Here  lies  the  much-lamented,  much  belovM  ; 

One  greatly  hoped  of,  and  one  much  approved  ; 

Kind  to  the  good,  he  was  to  all  men  just  ; 

Most  careful  in  discharging  of  a  trust ; 

Compassionate  to  the  poor,  devout  towrd*  God  ; 

A  cheerful  sufferer  of  the  common  rod, 

Which  scourged  thousands— not  proud  when  he  was  high, 

Nor  yet  dejected  in  adversity  ; 

Unalterably  loyal  to  his  King  ; 

He  truly  noble  was  in  every  thing  ; 

Yet  dyed  in  his  prime         this  ; 

But  do  not  pity  him  who  blessed  is. 

It  may  now  further  be  expected,  that  I  should  add  some  description  of  his  Lo*  person  and 
parts.  I  protest  I  can  fully  give  a  character  of  this  great  good  man;  for  tho'  his  earthly  half  be 
laid  in  the  dust,  his  honour  shall  never  be  confined  there  nor  in  obscurity,  whilst  there  is  any 
desire  in  his  posterity  or  relations  to  read  or  know  what  sort  of  person  a  Christian  here  is,  or  shou'd 
be.  The  culogetical  elegy  aforesd,  which  I  made  (as  better  poets  also  wrote)  on  his  death  (w*  was 
little  past  the  381"  year  of  his  life)  is  the  nearest  resemblance  of  his  Lo"  w"  I  could  draw,  but  if  you 
carefully  read  his  act*  (w"  rather  may  be  called  the  history  of  his  sufferings)  hereinbefore  partly 
mentioned,  and  but  lately  collected  from  my  few  written  memoras  and  memory;  and  do  weigh  well 
with  what  fortitude,  discretion,  Christian  patience,  affyance  on  God,  prudence  and  pity  on  men, 
and  foresight  on  affairs,  he  made  his  way  through  the  different  passages  of  his  life,  since  his  return 
from  his  travels  and  wrote  man;  and  in  like  manner  shall  trace  him  to  his  death,  you  may  then  dive 
deeper  and  find  more  oriental  pearl es  to  adorn  his  coronets,  and  so  understand  his  noble  mind 
better  than  my  speculation  can  penetrate  into  it;  and  you  will  rather  lose  yourself  in  wonderment 
than  be  truly  able  to  express  the  ideas  you  or  I  may  have  of  his  Lo",  what  his  improv"  might  have 
been  (had  not  death  too  early  stop't  his  career  in  his  life's  race)  is  a  subject  profound  enough  for  a 
metaphisical  divine  to  study;  but  because  it  is  sayed  dolus  versatur  in  gmtr*.  therefore  I  take  leave 
to  recount  a  little  of  what  his  Lo1*  was  in  person,  pedigree  and  parts,  as  my  present  thought  and 
memory  will  assist  my  pen.  His  Lo^  of  stature  was  among  the  properest  of  middle-sued  men,  well 
shaped,  of  a  rudy  sanguine  complexion,  his  hair  had  been  reddish  and  curled,  w*  denoted  vigour  of 
brain  to  give  council,  according  to  the  proverbial  advice,  namely,  "At  a  red  man  read  thy  reed;"*6 

»  1663.— The  funeral  occurred  on  the  29th  of  October,  *  Rtad  thy  rttd.—\n  other  wonls,  learn  counsel,  Uke 
1663.  ndTice  from  a  red-haired  man,  who  is  supposed  to  possets 
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his  eye  grey  and  quick,  and  his  countenance  smiling  and  complacent,  his  arms  and  thighs  sinewy 
and  brawny;  his  legs  and  feet  very  comely,  as  if  they  had  been  to  adorn  dancing,  which  he  per- 
formed very  well;  his  gait  (without  affectation)  stately;  and  his  (among  strangers  and  in 
publick)  was  neither  French  nor  Spanish  altogether,  but  an  admirable  mixture  of  gravity,  with  a 
(Je  ne  scat  quoi)  courteous  humility.  His  Lop  was  noble,  and  his  extraction,  &c.  ancient  from  both 
parents;  and  their  families  (whose  genealogies  you  have  read  before  in  this  narrative)  were  issuing 
from  untainted  fountains;  his  own  and  his  progenitors'  blood  (of  each  side)  not  being  corrupted  in 
any  one  instance  (that  I  could  learn  by  all  my  researches)  of  his  loyalty  to  the  crown.  His  and 
their  matches  were  very  honbu  and  their  beds  were  undented.  The  servants- next  about  him 
endeavoured  to  estrange  his  Lop  from  me,  that  they  might  have  his  ear  to  themselves,  the  better 
to  work  their  own  ends;  but  his  Lo*  was  past  his  own  minority,  and  cou'd  discern  and  would  receive 
no  bad  impression  of  me,  who  had  served  him  gratis  on  my  own  expence,  and  was  seeking  nothing 
(for  it)  of  him.  His  Lo"  had  no  hatred  or  love  solely  for  country  sake;  English,  Scotts  and  Irish  were 
welcome  to  him,  yet  he  liked  and  esteemed  the  English  most  (both  his  Ladys  being  such)  and  bore 
the  greatest  friendship  to  the  most  loyal,  and  (unaddressed  to)  often  received  those  of  them  (in  the 
first  place)  that  most  needed  and  deserved  help,  and  when  it  was  jiot  in  his  own  hand  to  give  it, 
he  then  bestowed  his  recommend'  as  it  were  a  debt  or  wages  he  owed  to  this  honest  hireling  serv', 
and  moreover,  his  very  encmys  found  his  Christian  forgiveness  and  generosity.  His  justice  was 
exemplary,  and  his  readiness  to  give  it  made  men  bold  and  cunning  to  overreach  him.  He  did 
not  suspect  any  old  servant  his  father  had,  tho'  there  was  too  much  cause  for  it;  but  his  father,  had 
he  lived,  might  have  prevented  the  cheats  (as  1  have  credibly  heard)  put  on  his  Lop,  by  those  who 
were  agents  to  them  both.  The  rebellion  in  Ireland  kept  them  both  from  prying  into  their  s4  ser 
vants  clandestine  and  outward  mischiefs;  and  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  (by  sending  an  army  into 
England)  laid  on  the  country  as  a  support  or  contribution  for  their  maintenance,"  and  the  ace*  for 


peculiar  clearness  ami  vigour  of  intellect.  To  read  in 
thii  sense  means  to  learn  from.    Shakspere  says— 

"Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  way*  of  honour." 

This  word  is  sometimes  superseded  in  the  proverb  by  reft, 

X Tying  to  care  for,  to  take  note  of.  For  read,  meaning 
:e  or  counsel,  some  authors  have  retile,  and  others  have 
rede.  The  poet  Burns  uses  the  proverbial  phrase,  happily, 
as  follows:— 

"  In  ploughman's  phrase.  '  God  lend  you  speed," 
Still  daily  lo  grow  wiser ; 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  red* 
Than  ever  did  th"  adviser  I" 

See  Todd's  Johnson  under  Read  and  Reck. 

"  And  reeks  Dot  his  own  read. "-Ms**/  i.  j. 

Another  proverbial  phrase,  not  so  complimentary  to  per- 
sons having  hair  of  this  colour,  was,  "when  you  meet  a 
red-haired  man,  say  your  prayers,  for  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted."  This  expression  may  have  arisen  from  two 
causes  :  1st,  The  Danes  were  a  red-haired  rate,  ami  their 
•  atrocities  had  rendered  them  hateful  to  the  Irish  ;  or,  2d, 
It  was  a  general  opinion  during  the  middle  ages,  that  Judas 
Iscariot  lud  red  hair,  and  in  all  paiutiug*  he  i.s  m>  repre- 


sented, liven  so  late  as  Drydcn's  time,  that  poet  describes 
Tonson  as  like  the  man 

"  With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  hair." 

*»  For  their  maintenance. — The  author  speaks  of  the 
rising  throughout  Scotland  in  1639  as  "rebellion,"  al- 
though the  acknowledged  chief  of  all  the  families  of  Mont- 
gomery, namely,  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton,  was  among 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  against  the  arbitrary  course 
of  Charles  I.  Grevsteel  and  his  son  had  commands  under 
general  Leslie  in  the  army  of  the  covenant,  which,  for  a 
short  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  sustained 
by  the  Scottish  noblemen  at  their  own  charge.  The  hos- 
tile armies  of  Charles  and  the  covenant  met  first  at  Kelso, 
in  the  summer  of  1639,  where  the  English,  although  more 
numerous,  were  defeated.  A  treaty  was  then  made  with 
the  king,  at  Dunse  Law,  which  was  ambiguous  in  its 
terms  and  was  only  a  very  short  time  signed  when  Charles 
began  his  preparations  for  a  second  invasion  of  Scotland. 
The  covenanters,  however,  anticipating  his  movements, 
marched  into  Kngland,  and,  encountering  his  force  in  New- 
bem,  obtained  a  second  victory,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
164a  But  these  operatioas  rennired  large  supplies  of  all 
materials  of  war,  the  hasty  collection  of  which  imposed 
very  heavy  bun'.cns  on  all  classes  in  Scotland,  and  espevi- 
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sent  over  to  his  Lord  father's  regm*  and  his  own,*8  were  the  spurious  pretences  for  those  agents 
and  supposed  friends  in  Scotland  to  draw  that  long  and  dear  taylor*s  bill,  and  the  use  upon  use, 
and  liquidate  expences  (as  they  call  them)  and  the  colloguing  suits  raised  against  them  in  Scotland 
for  caution*  (so)  the  resconning,*'  that  the  lands  of  Portpatrick60  and  Braidstane6'  (being  valued  by 
sham  in  friends)  were  accounted  too  little  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  IjoP*  father  and  himself  incurred 
on  these  scores,  and  therefore  his  Lop  sold  the  premises  to  those  agents  and  friends  who  were  baile 


ally  on  land-owners.  The  difficulties  of  providing  for  so 
sudden  an  emergency  could  only  have  been  met  by  an  en- 
thusiastic people,  borne,  however,  were  opposed  to  the 
national  movement  on  this  occasion,  and  others,  although 
enthusiastic  for  the  covenant,  were  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  money.  On  the  15th  July,  1640,  the  "  Committee 
of  Estaites  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  provisions  of 
Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  then  recently  passed 
"sfaulters,  should  be  forthwith  put  in  force.  By 
Act  "  letters  of  horneing,  pounding,  and  captioun,'' 
to  be  executed  against  collectores,  valuares,  and 
uthers,  quha  doeth  not  their  deutic,  or  male  peyment  of 
their  tenth  pain,  in  manner  after  specifi*.,  viz.- — 

"  Against  the  collectores,  for  not  making  canp.  rekoning  and  pey- 
ment of  that  qohilk  they  have  rcswvit  and  grvelh  not  10  the  roll  and 
names  of  these  wha  have  not  peyit. 

"  Against  the  valucarcs,  for  not  valueing  conform  to  the  laid  act 
of  parUameot,  qohilk  is,  aither  upon  the  heritor's  oathes,  or  upon 
heritor's  declarations,  under  lhair  hande*:  with  certification,  that 
they  quhilk  dallic  shall  be  confiscate  ;  and  for  non-delyrerie. 

•'Against  the  not-peyen  of  the  said  tenth  pairt,  by  apprehending 
their  parsonnc*,  poynding  their  own  proper  glide:,  or  puynding  lhair 
gruncL  ....... 

"  And  sicklyke,  gif  it  shall  be  provit  that  any  have  monies,  and 
will  not  lend  the  samyn,  it  i*  ordainet  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  be 
put  in  execution  against  thamc.  especially  in  that  poynt,  that  all 
these  wha  can  be  tryit  to  have  monie  and  will  not  lend  the  samyn, 
as  aforesaid,  the  difatorcs  and  findares  out  are  to  hare  the  ane  half, 
and  the  nther  half  to  be  confiscate  for  the  public! . 

"And  sicklyke,  Uis  appoynlil  that  all  the  silver  worke  and  gold 
worke  in  Scotland,  as  well  I  to  burgh  as  landwart,  as  weill  noblemen, 
baxTones,  and  burgess,  as  uthers,  of  whatsomever  degrie  or  qualitie 
they  be,  be  given  in  to  the  Committie  at  Edinburgh,  or  thame  they 
shall  appoynt  to  ressavethe  samyn,  upon  such  securitie  for  repayment 
as  the  saicf  Committie  and  they  shall  ague :  and  for  this  effect  the 
Committie  of  war  within  each  sherifdomc.  and  the  magistrates  within 
each  burgh,  with  concurrence  of  the  Ministrie,  qutal  must  exhort 
and  give  warning  out  of  the  pulpites  to  the  pnrnchtnare*,  are  ap- 
pointed to  call  before  thame  any  such  peptones  as  hath  any  silver  or 
gold  worke,  that  inventar  may  be  maid  of  the  weght  and  spaces* 
thereof,  and  sccuntie  given  fur  the  samyn,  with  declaration  alwayc*. 

"  And  the  said  silver  and  golde  worke  to  be  all  given  in.  aither  10 
the  Committie  of  Estaites,  or  Committie  of  War  within  each  sherif- 
domc or  Prcsbytric,  or  10  the  magistrates  of  each  burgh,  within  eight 
days  after  inlimatione,  maid  thair-  f.  aither  at  the  severall  nicrual- 
c  roc  ess,  or  by  touke  of  drume,  or  bv  advertismenles  frac  the  minis* 
teres  out  of  the  pulpites,  with  certification  to  those  that  shall  not 
give  in  nor  redeinie  the  said  silver  wark  or  gilt  wark  within  the  said 
space,  the  samyn  shall  be  con  fiscal  it  for  the  public!  use.  ' — MinuU- 
Awi  ktfl  by  tJu  War  Commit  let  »/  Kirkcudbright  in  ihr  years 
1640  and  i64>,  pp.  10-34- 

5"  Rtgm*.  and his  own.— Seepp.  155, 1 56,  xw/Va.  These 
supplies,  it  would  appear,  came  from  Scotland,  the  cannon 
being,  no  doubt,  manufactured  at  a  foundry  which  had 
been  then  recently  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh. 
The  third  viscount  Montgomery,  when  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  1649,  drew 
supplies  not  only  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  of  clothes 
and  victualling  lor  his  troops  from  Scotland.  In  a  peti- 
tion drawn  up  by  the  author,  in  1664,  on  behalf  of  the 
fourth  viscount,  then  a  minor,  it  is  staled  that  the  father  of 


the  latter  "did  ingagc  his  estate  in  great  debt  to  divers 
persons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  arms,  ammunition, 
victuals,  money,  and  other  necevsarys,  merely  to  advance 
your  Majesty's  service  at  the  sieges  of  Belfast,  Carrickfer- 
gui,  and  Derry,"  &c. — MS  preserved  at  Donagkadet. 

»  Reseonning.  — Rcsconning  is  probably  a  misprint  for 
reckoning.  There  arc  some  words  omitted  here,  but 
whether  the  omission  occurs  in  the  original  or  only  in  the 
first  edition,  we  cannot  determine. 

*»  Lands  of Port  pair  it  k.  —See  pp.  112,  113,  supra.  Dun  - 
skey  and  the  adjoining  lands,  including  Portpatrick,  were 
sold  by  the  first  earl  of  Mount- Alexander  to  a  gentleman 
named  Blair,  who  had  a  mortgage  on  the  estate  to  a  pretty 
large  amount.  In  1770,  James  Hunter  of  Roliertland, 
Ayrshire,  married  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Blair 
of  Dunskcy,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Blair  in  addition  to 
his  own.  This  lames  Hunter  Blair  was  a  partner  in  the 
well-known  banking  establishment  of  sir  William  Forbes, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1786.  His  third  son  James, 
one  of  fourteen  children,  who  died  unmarried  in  1822, 
inherited  the  estates  of  Dunskey  and  Robertland,  and 
served  thrice  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Wigton.— 
Taterson's  Parishes  and  Families  0/  Ayrshire,  vol.  il,  p. 

47»"  Braidstane.—  See  p.  3,  note  7,  supra.  John  Shaw  of 
Greenock,  brother-in-law  of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  after- 
wards first  viscount,  had  a  mortgage  on  the  lands  of  Braid- 
stane  ;  and  thcthird  viscount,  afterwards  first  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  sold  the  property  to  his  kinsman,  sir  John  Shaw 
of  Greenock,  in  165a  "The  family  of  Greenock,"  says 
Robertson,  as  quoted  by  Patcrson,  Panslus  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S5.  "continued  oc- 
casionally to  reside  at  the  old  castle  here*  till  after 
1-00. rite  barony,"  continues  the  latter,  "had  all 
been  feued  out  at  or  prior  to  that  period,  except  the 
Castle-farm,  consisting  of  about  sixty  acres  ;  so  that  when 
the  barony  was  included  in  the  entail  of  Greenock,  in  1700, 
it  consisted  only  of  the  superiority  and  feu-duties  and  the 
castle-farm  of  sixty  acres.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Braidstane  remained  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 

trees ; 

the  tenant  was  allowed  to  take  his  own  way,  when  he  took' 
.  of  the  castle,  and  used  the  stones  in  the 


some  vestiges  of  the  garden  and  an  avenue  of  old 
i ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  building  the  farm-steading, 


down  the  1 

new  building.  The  avenue  of  trees  and  vestiges  of  the 
garden  have  all  disappeared ;  so  that  there  is  now  no 
remnant  of  its  ancient  state  left.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  castle  was  taken  down,  as  it  was  a  kind  of  landmark, 
lust  have  been  the  building  in  which  Con  O'Neill 
lettered  on  his  escape  from  Carrickfergus."  Such 
the  end  of  the  Ards  family's  connexion  with  their 
ancestral  lands  of  Braidstane.  The  tenants  there  did 
not  always  escape  the  scaiths  of  war  more  than  their  lords. 
The  sixth  carl  of  Eglinton,  writing  to  his  son,  colonel  James 
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for  the  debt,  that  no  man  should  in  the  least  be  loser  at  his  hands;  and  gave  his  bond  for  what 
was  unpaid  thereof,  w*  his  son,  the  now  Earle,  hath  paid;  it  coming  heavy  by  reason  of  his  father's 
death  and  the  neglect  of  his  tutors  (in  his  minority)  to  see  the  interest  money  paid  annually,  w*  was 
also  obstructed  by  the  two  joynters6*  on  his  (this  said  pres'  Earle's)  estates.  His  late  Lo»,  from  the 
civility  he  received  in  his  travels  in  France  (his  ancestors  in  Scotland  and  the  Montgora"  of  England 
deriving  their  original  from  a  Count  of  that  sirname  in  Normandy,63  yet  standing  there  in  that 
degree  of  nobility)  had  bred  in  him  an  inclination  towards  French  servants,  (they  being  very  ready 
and  towardly  to  please  their  mr)  he  brought  over  one  of  them  as  his  valet  de  chambre,  to  confirm 
his  skill  in  that  tongue,  and  in  touching  the  lute;  and  this  man  was  with  his  \.o*  all  the  while  he 
was  confined  in  Cloghwooter  afores4,  but  after  his  Lo^  enlargment  and  marriage  (when  misunder- 
standings fell  out  between  him  and  Monck)  this  ungreatful  fellow  betrayed  his  councils,  and  fled 
for  it:  and  his  Lo*  (after  the  King's  restoration)  bringing  from  London  another  ingenious  French- 
man with  him,  was,  by  that  knave  and  his  French  trumpeter,  robbed  of  his  clothes  and  money  to 
a  considerable  value,  yet  he  retained  his  page  of  that  nation,  and  he  is  mentioned  to  be  one  in  the 
funeral  procession. *♦  A  kindness  and  courtesy  done  to  his  Lo"  was  an  inviolable  tie  upon  him  of 
gratitude  and  of  making  suitable  returns;  his  Lo"  was  a  constant  friend  to  those  he  professed  to  love, 
but  neither  hasty  nor  lavish  to  declare  his  mind  therein.  His  Lop  was  good  to  the  servants  of  his 
household,  who  all  did  thrive  under  him,  and  he  was  industrious  to  get  promotions  for  his  Lady's 
relations.  His  Lo^'  devotion  was  pure  and  unmixed,  being  done  for  duty's  sake,  not  to  serve  secular 
ends;  and  this  appeared  in  the  worst  times  of  schisms  and  heresy;  he  vowing  his  religion  and  loyalty, 
and  educating  his  sons  by  Dr.  Bayly6*  and  other  episcopal  teachers,  and  himself  was  intirely  ad- 


Montgomery,  in  June,  1648,  say*  of  a  party  of  royalists, 
under  general  Middleton : — ' '  They  have  wrack  ii  the  paroch 
of  Beith,  and  undone  my  Lord  AirdLs  tennentis  thair,  and 
severale  other  places." — Fraser**  Memorials,  voL  L ,  p,  287. 

*•  Tioo  joynters. — The  second  earl's  grandmother,  Jean 
Alexander,  and  his  stepmother,  Catherine  Jones,  first 
countess  of  Mount-Alexander,  bad  each  a  jointure,  to  be 
paid  from^he  estate. 

*J  Sirname  in  Normandy. — The  Norman  descent  of 
the  Montgomery's  is  discussed  in  the  author's  treatise, 
entitled,  An  Historical  Narrative  concerning  tome  of  yt 
Atontgomtrys  m  V.ngtand  and  Seo/ldOd,  which  forms  the 
concluding  memoir  of  the  Montgomery*  in  this  volume. 

*•  Funeral  procession. — The  name  of  this  French  page 
is  not  given  in  the  list,  although  he  is  there  described  as 
marching  "bare-headed." 

•*  Dr.  Bayly.  —Thomas  Bayly  was-  born  in  Rutland- 
shire, and,  although  educated  at  Cambridge,  he  graduated 
M.A.  ad  tundetn,  and  D.D.,  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
January  26,  1661.  He  came  to  Ireland  with  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  lived  with  him  in  retirement  until  trie  Re- 
storation. He  was  first  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Down,  on  the  13th  February,  1661-2;  and  on  the  lit 
of  March,  1663-4,  was  advanced  to  the  sees  of  Killala 
and  Achonry,  being  consecrated  in  1664.  He  died  in 
July,  1670,  at  Killala.  White,  the  Centurist,  has  ac- 
cused Bayly  of  teaching  the  people  that  "  Extempore 
prayer  was  pharasaical  at  the  nest,  and  that  no  prayer 
Ought  to  be  longer  than  the  Lord's  Prayer;  that  he  vindi- 


cated the  Bock  of  Sports,  and  preached  up  the  necessity  of 
people  making  their  oblations  at  the  altar  on  their  knees ; 
that  he  suspended  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  during 
the  collection  of  the  alms,  which  he  used  to  set  upon  his 
book,  bless,  and  offer  them  up,  when  brought  to  him. "  He 
also  charges  him  with  having  spoken  in  favour  of  abbeys, 
saying,  "  that  the  curse  of  God  was  on  them  that  kept 
abbey  lands,  and  therefore  they  did  not  prosper.  He 
refused  to  read  the  burial  service  at  the  funeral  of  some 
children,  because  they  died  before  baptism ;  he  also  set 
up  the  Jesuit's  badge  in  his  church,  and  the  picture  of  a 
flying  dove  over  the  font.  He  preached  absolution  and 
auricular  confession,  and  crossed  sick  persons  on  the  fore- 
head. "  He  is  classed  by  White  among  scandalous  and 
malignant  priests. — Wood's  Alien.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.,p.  1151, 
as  quoted  in  Ware's  Works,  vol.  L,  p.  654.  Of  his  writ- 
ings, the  following  have  been  published,  viz.,  Theopkylart's 
Comments  on  St.  Paufs  Epistles,  London,  1636;  and  a 
Sermon  on  Gal.  v.  12,  preached  before  Charles  I.,  8vo, 
London,  1707. — Alii  bone's  Dictionary  of  British  and 
■Ametican  Authors,  vol.  L,  p.  155.  Bayly  died  at  Killala 
in  167a  He  was  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  and  from 
the  allusion  to  him  in  the  text,  he  had  evidently  been  a 
teacher  in  Ulster.  In  reference  to  Bayly's  career,  Dr. 
Reeves  supplies  the  following : —  "He  was  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Linasell,  of  Hereford,  and  by  him  was  employed 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  Bnt  the 
only  nne  he  published  was  Thtophytaet  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  Gr.  Lat,  with  Bishop  Lindscll's  Notes,  folio, 
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dieted  to  worship  God  by  the  Canon  Prayer  Book  (in  publick  or  in  his  family)  when  he  could  have* 
it,  and  therefore  was  hated  by  the  Scotts  of  all  sorts,  and  so  by  them  cross'd  or  kept  under  hatches.66 
Whereas,  had  he  complied  (as  great  names  did)  he  might  have  flourished  in  Long  Parliam1,  Rump 
and  Oliverian  times,  and  had  also  been  loaded  with  honour  by  helping  the  restoration,  but  his  Lo" 
was  the  heart  of  oak  for  honesty  and  fidelity  in  right  principles,  and  would  not  bow  to  the  idols  of 


Lund.,  1636.  For  some  years  he  taught  a  school  at 
Clerkcawcll,  near  London.  Afterwards  ne  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  became  a  chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  but  was 
erected  by  the  Parliamentary  Visitors.  Collated  arch- 
deacon of  Dromore,  May  20,  1663.  Patent  for  Killala 
and  Achonry,  March,  1663-4.  Consecrated  at  Tuara, 
June  5,  1664." — Cotton's  Fasti,  voL  iii.,  pp.  326,  296; 
vol.  iv.,  p.  70. 

**  Kept  under  hatches. — Various  causes  had  contributed 
to  intensify  the  strife  between  the  first  earl  of  Mount-Alex- 
ander and  the  presbyterian  party.  In  the  first  place, 
although  he  belonged  to  their  communion  for  a  time  in 
his  early  youth,  he  had  afterwards  joined  the  episcopalian 
church.  In  1643,  he  co-operated  with  Monro  and  the 
Scottish  party  in  Ulster  so  zealously,  that  on  his  capture  at 
Benburb,  and  imprisonment  in  Cloughoughter  castle,  in 
1646,  the  presbyterian  ministers  (sec  p.  166,  supra ),  urged 
the  estates  in  Scotland  to  take  every  means  for  his  libera- 
tion, and  spoke  of  the  many  and  great  sacrifices  he  had 
made  in  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  truth.  In  1649, 
however,  when  lord  Montgomery  presumed  to  accept  a 
commission  from  Charles  II.  without  their  knowledge  and 
sanction,  they  denounced  hiin  in  no  measured  terms.  From 
a  meeting  of  their  presbytery  in  Carrie  k  Fergus,  on  the  19th 
of  June  in  that  year,  the  ministers  addressed  to  him  a  let- 
ter, of  which  the  following  are  the  concluding  sentences  : 
"  The  Lord  will  visit  your  family  with  sudden  ruin  and 
irreparable  desolation,  for  that  you  have  been  so  grand  an 
instrument  to  destroy  the  work  of  Ccxl  here.  We  exhort 
your  lordship,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  to  whom  you 
must  give  an  account,  in  haste  to  forsake  that  infamous 
and  ungodly  course  you  are  now  in,  and  adhere  to  your 
former  professions,  otherwise  all  the  calamities  that  will 
ensue  will  be  laid  on  your  score.  The  Lord  himself  and 
all  the  faithful  will  set  themselves  against  you,  and  we  will 
testify  of  your  unfaithfulness  to  the  world,  so  long  as  the 
Lord  will  give  us  strength."  A  second  letter,  written  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  concludes  thus  :— '•  Hut  you  have  involved 
yourself  already  so  Tar  in  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  your  own  subscriptions,  that  we  cannot 
but  testify  against  the  course  you  are  in,  and  denounce  judg- 
ment upon  your  person,  family,  and  all  vour  party,  till  the 
Lord  persuade  your  heart  to  return.  —  Reid's  History 
ef  the  Pretbyterian  Chunk,  1867,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  118,  123. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  presbyterian  view  of  the  earl's  cha- 
racter and  public  career,  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  sermon  of  dean  Rust  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  :— 
"He  was  of  noble  extraction,  and  of  noble  accomplish- 
ments; his  family  receivd  in  him  a  new  addition  of  title, 
but  to  his  name  and  memory  a  greater  en  crease  of  real 
honour;  he  had  a  great  wit,  and  a  large  understanding, 
a  deep  insight  into  men  and  things,  yet  was  not  conver- 
sant in  the  little  arts  of  craft  and  subtilty,  that  sly  and 
sneaking  principle,  the  refuge  of  guilt  and  weakness,  that 
puis  on  vizors  and  disguises,  and  acts  under  ground,  and 
in  the  dark,  and  practises  such  ways  of  circumvention,  and 


unhandsome  artifices  of  deceit,  as  are  altogether  abhorrent 
from  that  candour  and  sincerity,'  (hat  becomes  the  breasts 
of  all  great  and  noble  personages.  His  excellent  wit  was 
gracea  with  a  rare  temper  and  sweetness  of  humour, 
which  is  the  great  thing  that  renders  conversation  pleasant 
anil  agreeable.  His  friends,  and  dependents,  and  all  that 
knew  him,  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  generosity  and 
largeness  of  his  heart,  a  god-like  property,  which  makes 
great  men  gods  upon  earth.  Like  the  sun  he  dispersed 
his  rays  freely,  and  they  were  not  a  few  that  lived  warmly 
and  comfortably  under  his  influence.  He  was  of  such 
honourable  principles,  and  had  so  much  of  bravery 
and  gallantry  in  his  dis]>asition,  tltat  he  could  not  be 
tempted  to  anything  that  was  base  and  unworthy,  or 
persuade  himself  to  serve  his  own  ends  by  another's 
ruin;  and  no  design  plcasd  him,  that  tended  to  his 
neighbour's  prejudice;  not  like  those  aspiring  Lucifers, 
that  think  any  means  is  lawful,  if  the  end  be  power  and 
greatness.  He  enterd  early  upon  the  stage  of  action  and 
great  employment.  He  no  sooner  writ  man,  than  he  was 
a  soldier,  a  commander,  a  general ;  The  very  commission 
for  so  concerning  a  trust,  is  an  ample  testimony  of  his 
valour,  wisdom,  and  faithfulness ;  which  he  verified  after- 
ward* by  his  honourable  discharge  of  it;  But  the  great 
proof  he  made  was  in  the  year  1649,  when  loyalty  was 
become  a  crime,  because  unprosperous ;  and  success  had 
adopted  treason  ami  reliellion  into  the  family  of  virtue 
and  religion.  When  one  brave  king  was  made  a  martyr, 
and  another  a  confeasor  ;  when  by  the  guilt  and  avarice, 
cruelty  and  ambition,  of  a  prevailing  faction  in  England, 
allegiance  and  fulelityto  our  sovereign  was  enacted  treason; 
and  by  the  zeal  of  the  Kirk  ol  Scotland,  in  effect  voted 
heresy,  and  a  sin  deserving  an  anathema ;  when  our  king 
was  an  exile  in  a  strange  country,  and  all  his  forces  by 
and  land,  in  the  power  of  his  enerru 


adherence  to  the  royal 
peeled,  but  I  hat  of  a  good 


;  when  by  a  faithful 
no  reward  could  be  ex- 


worthily;  when  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  were  in  these 
evil  circumstances,  then  did  this  loyal  subject,  to  the  ap- 
parent hazard  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  espouse  this  quarrel. 


he  ap- 

fortuncs,  espouse  this  quarrel. 

•  with 


Al  his  first  declaring  of  his  purposes,  he  met 
persecution  at  home,  and  the  Presbytery  denou 
judgment  agstinst  him  for  joining  with  malignant*  that 
blasphemed  the  Covenant;  and  received  his  commands 
from  my  Lord  of  Ormond,  who  was  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime,  as  to  be  an  avouched  maintainer  of  prelacy,  and  re- 
tained the  old  English  Liturgy  in  his  publick  devotions.  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  consequence  of  this  Engagement:  He 
stuck  close  to  his  loyalty,  and  the  interest  of  his  prince, 
to  the  loss  of  his  Estate,  and  Exile  of  his  person,  and 
danger  of  his  life  :  and  his  Majesty,  after  his  happy  Re- 
storation, considered  his  services  and  his  sufferings,  and 
rewarded  them  with  an  honourable  employment  in  the 
Irish  Army,  besides  many  other  Testimonies  of  his  favour. 
I  should  injure  his  memory,  if  I  should  let  pa<s  in  silence, 
his  zeal  and  cordial  affection  for  the  Church  of  England, 
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those  days;**  so  I  may  say  he  was  quercu  nan  salue.  In  fine,  his  Lop  was  well  bred  and  well  read 
in  men  and  books,  and  had  a  judicious  soul,  which  improved  and  cultivated  all  he  learned,  and  was 
a  complete  Gen*  and  Nobleman,  for  his  virtues  alone  made  him  such.  His  frugality,  in  times  of 
scarceness  and  bounty,  when  he  had  affluence,  were  managed  with  singular  dexterity  and  address. 
Now,  after  all  I  have  said  of  his  Lo*,  I  must  not  omit  his  facetious  chearful  comportm*  in  society, 
wh  was  natural  and  improved,  much  obliging  and  lov'd,  nor  leave  out  his  courteous  condecerul- 
encies,  which  were  not  so  low  as  to  disgrace  his  birth,  station,  or  discretion.  And  his  Lo"  lived  in 
his  exalted  state  without  pride,  and  bore  his  humbled  condition  without  dejection;  for  he  never 
flattered  or  fawned  on  enemies  (tho'  often  in  their  cruel  hands),  but  argued  strongly  (with  an  even 
temper  of  spirit)  the  justice  of  his  demands;  and  tho*  they  (many  times)  had  broke  the  capitulations 
with  him,  yet  his  promises  (w*  by  hardships  were  wrung  from  him)  were  justly  performed.  I  will 
now  withdraw  my  pen,  seeing  I  can  do  no  better  with  it;  having  (as  I  think)  used  it  enough  to 
prove  my  averment  that  I  w*  write  affectionately  and  without  flattery;  as  likewise  having  made 
appear  what  I  have  lately,  concerning  my  own  and  the  reader's  speculations,  in  order  to  express 
our  true  and  full  ideas  of  his  worth;  for  indeed  it  must  be  in  this  theme  as  is  afore  (upon  the 
matter)  said,  viz.  Superat  admiralio  captum. 


which  was  a  pledge  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  judgment,  that  his  reason  should  prevail 
above  the  prejudice  of  his  education.  To  conclude,  if 
there  be  any  credit  given  to  real  demonstrations,  or  gene- 
ral fame,  or  the  particular  knowledge  of  them  that  were 
about  him,  and  conversed  most  with  him  :  He  was  a  per- 
son that  rarely  well  discharged  himself  in  all  his  relations ; 
a  loyal  subject  lo  his  prince  ;  a  dutiful  son  to  the  church  ; 
a  worthy  patriot  to  his  country  ;  a  tender  and  affectionate 
husband  to  his  excellent  ladies ;  real  and  faithful  to  his 
friend  ;  merciful  and  compassionate  towards  his  tenants  ; 
free  and  charitable  to  the  poor ;  courteous  and  obliging  to 
all  ;  in  a  word,  just  and  righteous,  noble  and  honourable 
in  all  his  actions.  If,  after  all,  any  shall  tell  me  that  he 
was  a  man  and  lainsible,  and  subject  to  the  inadvertencies 
and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  I  answer  shortly,  I  have 
not  yet  said  he  was  a  god  ;  but  where  we  carp  at  his  de- 


ficiencies, let  us  be  sure  not  to  fail  ourselves,  but  practice 
the  severity  and  exactness  of  a  Christian  life,  that  we  all 
come  to  partake  of  that  blessed  life  and  immortality,  which 
Christ  hath  brought  to  life  through  the  Gospel." — Dr. 
Rust's  Sermon,  preached  from  2  Timothy  i.  4,  and  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  1663,  4:0,  as  quoted  in  Wilford's  Me- 
morials, pp.  467,  468. 

*f  Idols  of  those  days. — The  author  had  here  in  view  the 
many  and  flagrant  instances  in  which  leading  men  changed 
sides,  not  from  principle,  but  to  be  always  of  the  party  in 
power.  The  cases  of  Monk,  Coote,  and  Broghill,  arc 
notorious ;  and  not  less  so  were  those  of  several  magnates 
in  Ulster  at  that  period.  Persons  actuated  by  such  mo- 
tives have  been  truly  named  by  honest  John  Bunyan  as, 
My  Lord  Turn-about,  My  Lord  Time-server,  Mr.  racing- 

Id- 


Iwlh-ways,  Mr.  Anything,  Mr.  Two-Tongues,  Mr.  Ho! 
the- World,  Mr.  Money-love,  and  Mr.  Save-all. 
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MEMOIR  OF  FOURTH  VISCOUNT,  SECOND  EARL  OF  MOUNT-ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


[C»ZttSUGH,  2d  Earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  and  4th  Viscount  Montgomery,  of  the  Great  Aides, 

I  m  Q  was  bom  *4th  of  Februarv>  ,6S°»  in  Newtown  house,  and  was  (by  reason  of  his  lather's 
BHhSI  troubles)  removed,  with  his  sister,  the  Lady  Jeane  (elder  than  hee),'  unto  Mellifont, 
where  his  brother  Henry1  (now  living,  Ao.  1698)  was  born. 

The  Lady  Mother  not  parting  with  these  little  models  of  her  deare  Lord  and  self,  (in  all  whom 
was  her  chief  worldly  comfort),  till  she  died  in  Dublin. J 

But  his  Lordship  (lacking  five  months  of  13  years  old  at  his  father's  death)  left  school,  and 
came  to  the  funeral,  with  his  brother  and  sister;  and  they  stayed  some  months  (being  cold  weather) 
with  their  grandmother  and  kind  Major-General  Monro,  her  Ladyship's  husband,  sometimes  visiting 
their  father's  sorrowfull  sister  and  mee,4  her  husband,  at  Rosemount 

After  a  while,  I  conveyed  them  to  Dublin,  and  they  being  settled,  by  common  consent  of  their 
uncles  Drogheda  and  Charlemount,5  and  (by  them)  I  being  entreated  to  sollicit  this  orphant  Earle's 
in  London,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reprizal  for  St  Wolstans  aforesaid,6  their  Lordships  pro- 
to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  befriend  the  cause.  The  Lord  Rannelaugh  also 
promised  to  write  to  his  sonn,7  and  the  desolate  good  Countess  of  Mount  Alexander  promising  to 
write  to  her  mother  (the  Lady  Rannelaugh)8  to  engage  her  son  to  advise  and  assist  me  therein. 

The  said  Countess  likewise  entreating  me  to  undertake  that  jomey,  and  to  prosecute  that 
business;  and  I  having  compassion  on  the  orphan ts'  distressed  estate  and  condition,  I  consented  to 


•  Elder  than  hee. — The  lady  Teane  was  born  in  1649. 
She,  and  her  two  brothers,  Hugh  and  Henry,  were 
children  of  the  first  earl's  first  wife,  Mary  Moore- 

»  Brother  Henry. — This  brother  afterwards  succeeded 
as  third  earl,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Hugh  in 
1 7 16. 

J  Died  in  Dublin.- See  p.  206,  supra. 

*  Sister  and  mee.— The  author,  who  then  resided  at 
Rosemount,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  his 
cousin -germ an,  and  sister  to  the  first  earl. 

»  Charlemount.  —The  original  settler  of  the  surname 
was  sir  Toby  Caulfeild,  who  died  in  1627.  He  had  served 
under  Mountjoy  at  Kinsale  and  in  Ulster,  and  received  for 
his  services,  in  1610,  extensive  grants  of  lands  in  Tyrone, 
Armagh,  Deny,  Antrim,  Louth,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Donegal.  William  Caulfeild,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was 
the  fifth  baron  and  first  viscount  Caulfeild  and  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates  and  titles  when  a  young  man,  his  eldest 
brother,  Toby,  having  been  murdered  by  the  insurgents 
in  1642,  and  his  second  brother,  Robert,  having  died  a 


few  months  afterwards,  from  an  over-dose  of  opium. — 
Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol  iii, 
p.  41. 

*  Wolstans  aforesaid.— The  first  earl  was  compelled  to 
surrender  this  property  to  its  owner,  Allen,  who  was 
restored  as  an  Innocent  Papist,  and  his  (Mount-Alex- 
ander's) executors  now  looked  for  a  reprisal  or  compen- 
sation, according  to  the  law  which  provided  for  adven- 
turers of  land  under  such  circumstances.  See  pp.  229, 
232,  233,  supra. 

1  His  sonn.— This  was  Richard  Jones,  afterwards  third 
viscount  Ranelagh,  and  first  earl  of  Ranelagh-  He  had 
no  doubt  much  influence  at  court,  as  being  then  vice- 
treasurer  for  Ireland.  After  his  death,  the  title  of  earl  of 
Ranelagh  became  extinct,  but  that  of  viscount  was  revived 
in  another  branch  of  the  family. — Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ire- 
land, edited  by  Archdall,  voL  iv.,  pp.  303,  304. 

•  Lady  Rannelaugh.  —  Catharine  Boyle,  daughter  of 
Richard,  first  earl  of  Cork. — Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  iv.,  p.  303. 
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the  Lords  and  the  Countess  their  requests  in  that  behalf;  and  promised  to  go,  and  doe  the  best  I 
could  for  the  young  Earle,  as  being  my  dear  wife's  nephew;  all  which  I  performed,  as  by  the  sequel 

of  this  narrative  will  appeare.' 

I  returned  to  my  house  at  Rosemount,  and  from  thence  (in  the  latter  end  of  February,  1663) 
I  went  to  Scotland,  and  rode  to  Yorkshire,  and  was  in  Westminster  by  the  latter  end  of  March, 
travelling  in  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

And  on  intimation  given  to  the  good  Countess  of  my  arrival  at  Court,  her  Ladyship  acquainted 
the  said  three  Lords,'0  and  wrote  her  mother,  (moat  affectionately  and  pressingly),  to  advise  and 
assist  mec  in  my  solicitation,  by  herself,  and  by  speaking  to  the  Ladys,  whose  Lords  were  of  that 
Committee,  to  which  the  bill  of  explanation"  was  given,  to  be  consulted  on  and  drawn  up,  and 
that  her  Ladyship  would  give  and  gain  me  respect. 

These  three  Lords  also  sent  the  promised  letter  to  the  said  Duke  of  Ormond,  signed  by  them, 
in  nature  of  a  petition,  for  the  minor  orphant  Earle,  that  his  Grace  would  take  him  into  his 
protection,  signifying  that  I  was  gone  thither  to  wayte  on  his  Grace  in  that  behalf. 

The  Duke  received  the  letter  and  myself  graciously,  (for  he  was  feofee  in  trust,  also,  to  the 


»  Will  affeare. — Among  the  services  rendered  by  the 
author  to  nis  young  kinsman,  the  second  earl,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  was  the  preparing  of  a  petition  to  the 
king,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  have  been  a 
difficult  task.  The  following  "rough  draught "  of  it  which 
is  still  preserved  among  the  Family  Papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Daniel  De  la  Chcrois,  e>q.,  Donaghadee,  although 
left  unfinished  by  the  writer,  is  not  without  interest  s— 
"  Rough  draught  of  what  1  presented  to  his  Ma«f  for  ye  Earle's  be- 
hoofe : 

••May  it  Plssh  Y—  Ma"»- 

"  Your  MaU*.  royall  grandfather,  for  services  performed  to  him  by 
my  lord  Mount  Alexander'*  grandfather,  and  fur  laying  an  obligation 
for  the  continuance  thereof  in  hl»  posterity,  and  to  yl  end  a  british 
plantation  might  be  made  in  y"  northeast  most  parts  of  Irclind  a»  a 
tijutu.g  and  landing  place  for  such  forces  a»  should  be  sent  to  quash 
future  ln»h  rebellions  in  Ulster,  did  confer  honours  and  an  estate  on 
that  family,  which  had  befar  that  lynie  I  een  worshipful!  fur  ico  yean 
in  Scotland,  and  ever  III  J  ill  to  his  royall  ancestoun,  a«  was  y*  noble 
family  of  y'  Montgomery*  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the  petitioner  u 
descended  I  hope  it  is  nut  unknown  to  your  Matte  that  the  petition- 
er's grandfather  and  his  father  hare  ever  yeclded  to  your  royall  father 
of  every  glorious  memory  and  to  your  sacred  self  those  speciall  services 
to  which  they  were  more  neerly  ubliged  by  y'  bounty  of  your  royall 
progenitors.  I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  your  M»°»  as  that 
either  ye  services  or  sufferings  of  yo'  petitioner's  family  in  their  con- 
stant loyalty  wherein  ii  wasequalld  but  by  a  very  few  doth  Mall  mcritt 
a  compensation  reward,  becaus  that  as  for  their  sufferings,  those  must 
needs  have  come  upon  them  as  honest  men  and  liege  suVjecls  ;none 
of  that  sort  haveing  tcapt  the  usurper's  malice).  As  fur  their  services, 
til  true  indeed  they  were  eminently  exemplary  and  active  ones, 
whether  considered  as  done  by  themselves  in  person,  or  by  their  in- 
terest, but  this  was  due  from  the  name  anil  place  they  liad  in  the 
world,  and  that  for  the  better  performance  of  their  services  they  did 
engage  their  estate  in  debts,  and  submitted  it  to  furfeiiurc  when  they 
might  have  saved  it  as  others  did  ;  in  all  this  they  wens  but  faithfull 
stewards  and  dispensers  of  those  fortunes  which  to  that  end  they  had. 
It  is  a  ret  caved  opinion  in  our  family,  and  wee  have  it  by  tradition 
from  our  parents,  that  a  person  hav  ing  lands  granted  to  them  by  their 
prince,  ought  to  expend  them  in  his  service,  and  rather  reduce  them- 
selves to  their  first  station,  than  that  his  caus  should  want  those 
means  to  support  it  he  might  have  to  his  crown  ;  and 

that  they  ought  and  may  safely  rely  on  the  grace  of  their  sovereign, 
who  having  of  his  tncer  motion  at  first  conferred  such  benefits, 
will  undoubtedly  express  a  fuller  bounty  where  he  experimen- 
tally finds  worth  and  gratitude.  Lett  me  humbly  say  this  to  your 
M.it> ,  that  such  a  family  may  claim  a  greater  share  of  your  protec- 
tion for  the  present,  and  confidence  for  the  future,  than  audi  persons 


who,  though  enough  qualified  for  discharge  of  offices  which  they  have 
begged,  and  undergo  mcerly  for  a  Uvelyhood,  as  being  younger  bro- 
thers having  no  estates  to  loose,  doe  nevertheless  make  it  an  argu- 
ment to  their  prince,  that  because  he  hath  graced  them  with  one 
boon,  they  are  fittest  to  reccis-e  and  stand  more  in  need  of  another 
esteeming  themselves  very  meritorious,  and  their  sovereign's  bound 
to  think  so,  if  they  have  not  betrayed  a  trust,  though  perchance  they 
were  never  active  in  it.  That,  in  all  humility.  I  conceive  doth  appear 
worthy  of  your  mat11  favour,  which  is  now  begged  in  behalf  of  this 
orphan  Earle  that  his  Father  did  engage  his  estate  in  great  debt 
to  divers  persons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  arms,  ammunition, 
virtually  money,  and  other  necessary*,  mecrly  to  advance  your  ma!  *  * 
cause  at  the  sieges  of  llelfait,  Carrickfergus,  and  Dcrry,  and  in  that 
(ignall  marque  he  gave  of  his  reddyness  and  great  influence 

to  serve  your  maty,  expressed  in  the  long  and  hazardous  march  he 
undertook  at  an  unseasonable  tyi.ie  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable 
supply  of  forces,  to  attend  a  worthy  person  of  honour  here  present, 
and  all  this  against  the  spightfull  and  cunning  apposition  of  the  clergy 
demagogues,  whose  malice  he  felt  afterwards,  s»  ith  all  which  debts 
his  estate  is  encumbered,  for  that  the  same  was  made  liable  thereunto 
in  the  usurper's  time ;  the  creditors  then  taking  advantage  to  serve 
themselves,  as  well  they  might,  for  among  other  the  wicked  artifices 
which  the  tyrant  used  to  suppress  loyall  persons,  the  charge  which 
he  gave  to  his  judges  to  favour  suitors  was  not  the  least,  so  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  estate  must  go  to  men  who  have  nut  suffered  so 
much  as  an  aking  finger  for  your  ma*»  or  your  royal  father  ;  and  who, 
by  their  cruel  usage  of  the  said  Earle,  in  his  honourable  adversity, 
have  given  some  evidence  that  they  never  will  hazard  anything,  for  if 
the  estate  must  go,  so  neither  it  nor  the  family  can  answer  the  ends  of 
their  royal  donor.  In  all  this  is  not  included  any  part  of  the  debt 
which  the  petitioner's  Father  incurred  in  his  banishment,  in  the  se- 
questration of  his  estate,  in  his  solicitations  for  admittance  to  and 
payment  of  his  composition.  By  all  which  the  petitioner  is  become 
little  better  than  a  trustee  for  his  creditors  and  their  bailiff  to  levy 
their  rents.  Such  is  his  hard  fortune  which  hath  left  him  little  more 
than  the  title  of  honour  of  all  he  had  :  If  to  this  affectionate  loyalty 
of  the  Father  it  may  weigh  with  your  ma«r  dial  the  son  is  every  way 
in  body  and  mind  as  like  his  as  his  yeares  can  express,  and 

educated  to  continue  so  for  which  he  is  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
mail's  goodness  and  the  care  of  your  vice-gerrcnt,  who  improves  all 
your  favours  for  service,  and  the  good  of  your  subjects',  if  this  may 
be  any  consideration  with  your  ma'r,  I  cm  give  your  ma«T  assurance 
that  he  is  such  as  your  petitioner  believes  will  not  fail  the  good  ex- 


Thrtt  Lords.—  Drogheda,  Charlemont,  and  1 
'«  Bill  of  explanation. — This  bill  was  found  to  be" 
dispensable  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
especially  to  provide  reprizes  for  the  1649  officers,  which 
that  Act  had  altogether  overlooked. 
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settlement  the  late  Earle  had  made,  as  he  had  been  to  his  father's  as  a  Aforesaid;)"  and  presented 
mee  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  acquainting  his  Majesty  of  my  errand  in  gencrall;  and  at  this  time 
the  King  expressed  himself  sorry  for  the  late  Earle's  death,  promising  to  be  a  friend  to  the  orphant 
The  King  also  told  me  he  was  acquainted  with  my  father  in  Holland1)  and  Scotland,'4  and  regret- 
ted both  his  death  and  the  manner  of  it,  saying,  he  had  heard  therof ;  adding,  that  he  had  hard 
measure  of  his  countrymen,  for  his  loyal  services. 

Indeed,  the  D.  was  a  true  loving  friend  to  the  defunct  Earle,  and  often  by  his  Dutches  (who 
had  a  Montgomery  to  her  chief  Gentlewoman  her  Remembrancer)  was  he  put  in  mind  of  the 
orphan t  But  great  bodys  move  slowly.  The  bill  was  long  upon  the  wheel,  before  it  could  be 
iramed  to  give  content  to  those  pretenders  to  favor,  which  were  included  in  it.15 


"  Father's  as  aforesaid.— -That  portion  of  the  Manu- 
scripts is  lost  which  contained  reference  to,  or  an  account 
of  this  settlement  of,  his  affairs  by  the  second  viscount,  in 
which  the  carl  of  Ormond  was  named  as  trustee.  It  was 
included,  no  doubt,  in  the  memoir  of  the  second  viscount- 
See  pp.  I,  151,  supra.  In  the  author's  'rough  draft'  of  his 
letter  to  the  king  (see  note  9,  supra),  he  mentions  Or- 
mond's  care  over  the  young  earl,  a  duty  which  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  as  trustee  of  the  late  carl,  his  father. 
Ormond  was  then  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  that 
letter  the  author  also  reminds  his  majesty  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  late  earl  in  the  royal  service,  and  especially 
of  his  journey,  at  a  ruinous  expense  to  himself,  in  1649,  to 
unite  his  force  with  that  of  Ormond  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin.  For  Cromwell's  account  of  tlic  result  of  that 
effort,  see  note  52,  pp.  190,  191,  supra. 

'»  In  Holland. — Sir  James  Montgomery  met  Charles 
1 1,  in  Holland  soon  before  the  latter  sailed  for  Scotland 
in  1650,  and  returned  with  the  king  in  that  year,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  estates  to  leave  Scotland  very  soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  royal  party. 

**  And  Scotland.— Sir  James  had  but  one  interview, 
secretly,  with  Charles,  after  their  arrival  in  Scotland,  the 
king  being  only  permitted  to  have  about  him  such  persona 
as  the  estates  and  kirk  would  sanction,  to  wit,  covenanters 
tried  and  true. 

•s  Included  in  The  Bill  of  Explanation  was  trans- 
mitted to  England  in  September,  1663,  but  owing  to  the 
many  and  fierce  controversies  in  reference  to  it*  provisions, 
it  did  not  become  law  until  the  year  1665.  The  following 
is  Carte's  account  of  the  anxiety  with  which  the  Irish 
house  of  lords  laboured  to  obtain  justice  for  the  16.10 
officers,  which  labours  bore  ample  fruits  in  this  Bill  of 
Explanation  :—  "  It  was  a  generous  part  in  that  noble 
body  to  take  the  loyal,  meriting  and  suffering  Officers, 
who  had  served  before  1649  (whose  cause  being  the 
best,  was  the  most  neglected  of  any),  under  their  pro- 
tection. Thus  their  Agents  were  instructed  to  move 
his  Majesty,  that  the  Vrhole  security  assigned  in  his 
Declaration  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  arrears,  might 
be  preserved  entirely  for  that  use,  so  a*  110  part  thereof 
should  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  restored  subsequent 
to  the  said  Declaration,  till  reprisals  for  the  same  were 
first  legally  assigned  and  set  out  for  their  security,  as  was 
by  the  Declaration  provided  for  in  the  case  of  Adventu- 
rers and  Soldiers ;  that  in  order  thereto  a  third  part  of  the 
forfeited  lands  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  such  part  of 


the  lands  as  would  accrue  to  his  Majesty,  upon  the  doub- 
ling ordinance,  or  by  the  discovery  of  false  admeasurements 
and  concealments,  as  his  Majesty  should  judge  fit,  might 
be  added  to  the  said  security  by  way  only  of  reprisal,  in 
case  it  should  be  lessened  and  infringed  by  the  restoration 
of  any  person  according  to  the  Declaration ;  and  that  no 
forfeited  charters  might  be  renewed  or  restored,  till  the 
security  of  those  Officers  was  thoroughly  settled." — Carte, 
Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  230,  231.    The  house  of 
commons,  which  was  composed  of  260  members — all 
burgesses  but  sixty-four — opposed  the  interests  of  the 
Forty-nine  officers,  labouring  to  make  good  all  the  estates 
of  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  whatsoever,  and  intending, 
when  these  were  satisfied,  to  give  the  remainder,  if  any 
were  left,  to  such  of  the  persons  whom  the  king  had 
declared  rcstorablc,  as  they  should  like  best.    As  it  hap- 
pened, these  officers,  at  least  the  chief  ones,  or  their  heirs, 
obtained  ample  recompense  for  their*  services.  Dr. 
French,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Sah  and  Settlement 
of  Ireland,  advocated  the  restoration  to  some  extent  of  the 
native  Irish,  speaks  of  the  four  great  interests  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  such  restoration,  namely,  the  adventurers, 
the  soldiers,  the  1649  officers,  and  the  grantees.    Of  the 
thinl  party  in  this  enumeration,  he  says:— "The  third 
grand  interest,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  natives,  is 
that  of  the  Protestant  officers  who  served  his  Majesty  (or 
the  Parliament)  in  Ireland,  before  the  year  1649,  whose 
arrears  have  been  cast  up,  and  stated,  to  the  vast  sum  of 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  satisfaction 
whereof,  the  best  part  of  a  whole  kingdom  (which 
certainly  is  worth  many  millions)  is  conferred  upon  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  all  the  natives'  estates  in  lour  great 
counties,  to  all  the  cities,  corporations,  and  walled  towns 
of  Ireland  ;  to  all  the  land  situated  within  a  mile  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  river  of  Shannon  in  llie  province  of  Con- 
nauglu,  and  County  of  Clare ;  to  all  the  Debts,  Leases, 
and  Mortgages,  and  Reversions  of  the  Irish  j  for  not  only 
the  real  estates,  but  also  other  pretensions  and  titles  of 
the  unhappy  Natives  arc  forfeited,  and  lest  all  this  should 
come  short  to  content  this  insatiable  Party,  the  last  Act 
allows  them  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  two 
half  years'  rent  from  Adventurers,  Souldicrs,  and  restored 
I  rish.    Though  the  Roman  Catholick  officers  have  always 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  king's  interest,  and  never  de- 
serted his  service  (as  all  or  most  of  these  Protestant 
officers,  in  Ireland  have  done,  when  the  usurper  prevailed), 
yet  their  being  Papists  disables  them  from  any  satisfaction 
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Whilst  I  attended  every  sitting  day  of  the  Committee,  ordained  to  draw  it  up,  (where  there 
was  no  dispatch  for  the  throng  of  suitors)"6  watching  the  motions  thereof;  and  making  applications 
to  y*  Lords,  whose  acquaintances  I  had  gained,  by  seeing  them  at  Court,  or  by  means  of  the  Lady 
Rannelaugh,  or  her  son,  or  by  the  D.  of  Albemarle  ;*»  whilst  thus  occupied,  our  own  three  Lords 
in  Dublin  thought  fitt  to  send  to  mee  an  instrument,  signed  and  sealed  by  y*  orphant  Earle,  where* 
by  his  Lordship  did  nominate  me  his  guardian  (for  he  was  then  14  years  of  age.) 

I  knew  intimately  Sir  Robert  Southwall'8  (brother-in-law  to  Sir  H.  Percival,  my  kins- 


for  their  services,  which  was  a  qualification  not  imposed 
on  the  Catholicks  in  England.  — Duffy's  edition,  1846, 
pp.  loo,  jo  1.  The  towns  of  Ireland  had  been  previously 
cleared  (so  far  as  the  English  government  could  do  so), 
of  their  Iriih  inhabitants,  and  were  now  handed  over  to 
the  1649  officers  as  part  payment  of  their  arrears,  and 
from  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  be  most  likely  to 
hold  them  firmly  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  by 
clearing  out  any  remaining  Irish,  and  planting  English 
settlers  in  their  stead.  But  private  interests  generally  inter- 
fered after  the  Restoration,  as  well  as  in  1653 — 1656,  with  the 
rigorous  execution  of  tliis  iniquitous  proceeding.  Officers 
were  ready  to  shelter  Irish  merchants  whose  presence 
could  not  be  conveniently  dispensed  with,  and  even  the  poor 
Irish  tenants  who  occupied  and  paid  the  rent  of  whole 
streets  of  houses  which  would  otherwise  have  quickly  gone 
to  ruin.  See  on  this  subject  a  deeply  interesting  chapter 
in  Prendergast's  CromweJlian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  pp. 
136 — 148.  But,  although  ample  provision  was  thus  made 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  1649  officers,  yet  from  the  method 
adopted  in  the  discharge  of  this  state  debt,  very  many 
officers  of  inferior  rank  were  left  minus  their  hardly-earned 
pay.  In  Howard's  Treatise of the  Kxehequer and  Revtnut 
of  Ireland,  voL  i.,  pp.  198,  199,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  this  matter: — "The  commissioners  were  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  respective  securities  appointed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  officers;  in  order  to  which  they 
were  to  value  the  houses,  lands,  &c,  at  eight  years'  pur- 
chase, deducting  the  value  of  the  improvements,  and  if 
the  said  security  should  not  extend  to  satisfy  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  every  pound  of  the  said  arrear, 
they  were  to  proportion  the  satisfaction  according  to  the 
security ;  then  the  said  security  was  to  be  sold  to  the  best 
bidder,  not  under  eight  years  purchase,  deductions  being 
made  ft«r  the  improvements.  Vet  note,  that  this  security 
was  afterwards  made  up  into  lots,  and  past  in  certificates 
and  patents  to  certain  trustees,  in  trust  for  the  several 
persons  concerned  in  the  lots,  according  to  their  respective 
debentures,  their  proiiortions  luring  mentioned  in  the 
patent  of  every  lot ;  and  every  person  concerned  had  a 
right  in  equity  to  compel  the  said  trustees  or  patentees  to 
convev  unto  him  his  proportion  of  the  lot,  being  estimated 
according  to  the  proportion  of  his  debt.  But  many  of  the 
inferior  officers  have  been  to  this  day  (1776)  without  satis- 
faction, and  the  whole  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  trus- 
tees, who  generally  were  the  principal  persons  concerned." 

'*  Throng  of  suitors. — This  throng  consisted,  first  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  who  went  to 
London  to  lay  licforc  the  king  in  council  the  draft  of  a 
bill  to  accompany  the  Act  of  Settlement  such  as  they  ap- 
proved ;  second,  of  a  commission  from  the  Irish  house  of 
lords,  instructed  to  oppose  several  provisions  of  the  com- 


mons' bill ;  third,  of  agents  appointed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics to  lay  their  claims  and  grievances  before  the  same 
tribunal  ;  and,  fourth,  of  numerous  emissaries  employed 
by  protestant  adventurers  to  circulate  a  sum  of  ,£20,000  in 
bribing  parties  supposed  to  have  influence  over  the  king 
or  any  member  of  the  council. — See  Lingard,  vol.  ix., 
pp.  28,  29.  "  London  was  from  this  time  the  scene  of 
disputes  upon  this  affair;  and  thither  Agents  were  sent  by 
the  Irish  to  plead  their  cause;  which  they  did  under  great 
disadvantages.  The  earls  of  Orrery  and  Mountrath  took 
care  to  raise  privately  among  the  Adventurers  and  Soldiers 
between  20  and  £30,000  to  oe  disposed  of  properly,  with- 
out any  account  by  way  of  recompence  to  such  as  should 
be  serviceable  to  the  English  interest  The  Irish  had  no 
such  sums  to  command,  few  friends  about  the  Court,  and 
no  means  of  procuring  any.  The  English  nation  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  rebellion  but  what  gave  them  horror,  and 
possessed  them  with  the  worst  opinion  of  the  whole  Irish 
nation.  Those  of  the  Council,  before  whom  they  were  to 
plead  their  cause,  knew  little  of  the  conduct  of  particular 
persons  w  ho  deserved  favour,  but  were  ready  to  involve 
every  body  in  the  general  guilt  of  the  Massacre,  as  well  as 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  only  person  capable,  or  inclined  to 
assist  them  in  their  exigence,  was  the  duke  of  Ormonde  ; 
it  was  his  interest,  to  save  from  ruin  a  Nation,  for  which  he 
had  so  often  exposed  his  jierson,  and  in  which  he  had  a 
plentiful  fortune,  a  numerous  kindred,  and  a  large  stock 
of  friends  and  dependants,  who  were  in  danger  of  being 
rooted  out  to  make  way  for  a  new  colony  of  strangers, 
whose  ways  of  acting  had  been  different  from  liis  own, 
and  whose  future  dependance  was  likely  to  be  upon  those 
who  were  retained  to  support  their  interest." — Carte's  Lift 
of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  232. 

*'  D.  of  Albemarle. — Eor  notices  of  Monk,  see  pp.  169, 
179,  180,  224,  226,  227,  supra. 

Sir  Robert  Southwall. — The  following  inscription  on 
Sir  Robert  Southwell's  monument,  in  Ilcnbury  church, 
Gloucestershire,  contains  the  best  record  of  the  leading 
events  in  his  life  which  we  have  l>ccn  able  to  find  :— 

"  Htm  lycth 
"Til*  body  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell 
"  Of  Ring's  Weston,  in  Ihe  county  of  Gloucester,  Kt 
"  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  of  Kingiale.  ui  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  of  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Major  Robert  Gore. 
He  m  burn  at  Ratlin-Warwick,  on  the  River  of  Bandon,  near  King- 
sale,  31  Decemlier,  1635.  He  canie  for  hu  education  into  England  

1650,  and  spent  his  younger  years  at  Queen'*  College  in  Oxford,  at  Lin- 
coln'* Inn,  and  in  travel  abroad.  lieu  as  by  King  Charles  II.  made  one 
of  the  clerlnof  his  most  Honble.  Privy  Council,  September.  16*4.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Denng.of  Surrenden-Der- 
inK.in  Kent,  lUrnnct,  by  whom  he  had  issue  »i«  children.  Hcwasem- 
ployed  in  several  negotiation! :  fir- 1,  in  quality  of  Envoy  with  power  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  proving  happily  instru. 
mental  in  giving  a  period  to  that  war,  which  had  continued  38  years 
without  interruption.  He  was  sent  a  second  time  to  the  court  of  Port 
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man.)1'  He  was  one  of  the  four  Clerks  of  the  Council,  and  brought  on  the  cause  in  his  quarter's  time  of 
attendance,  which  was  then  begunn.  And  (to  make  the  story  short)  a  full  Councel  mett  on  the 
day  appointed,  for  that  and  other  causes;  at  which  the  K.  and  Chancellor  Hide,*0  the  Lords 
Berkley"  and  Ormond,  were  present,  and  those  whom  his  Grace  had  made  friends  to  our  orphant 
Earle. 

Winter,  1664,  now  came  on,  and  the  bill  for  the  Explanatory  Act  yet  under  debate.  I  stayd 
till  it  was  concluded,  and  the  clause  incerted  for  a  reprize  in  behalf  of  the  orphant  Earle,  for  which 
there  was  an  order  obtained  from  the  King." 


gal.  us  quality  of  Envoy  Extraordinary.  After,  with  the  like  character, 
to  die  Governor  of  V  Under*,  the  Conde  de  Montery,  in  167X  And 
with  the  same  commiuion  to  the  Elector  nf  Brandenburgh  at  Berlin 
in  >68o,  attending  in  hi*  way,  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  by 
whoac  council  that  negotiation  was  to  be  directed.  After  hit  rrturn 
he  retired  from  public  business,  living  at  King's  Weston,  till  King 
William  was  advanced  to  the  throne.  He  was  then  by  his  Majesty 
made  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  and  attended  him  in 
hi*  expedition  in  1690  fur  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  holding  the 
■aid  office  until  his  death.  He  had  served  in  three  parliament*,  and 
was  five  times  chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at 
King's  Weston,  the  nth  day  of  September,  170a,  aged  66  years. " 

—Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol  vi., 
p.  1 1.  Sir  Robert  Southwell  owned  landed  property  at 
Downpatrick,  where  his  son,  Edward  Southwell,  founded 
an  important  charity  for  the  poor  children  on  his  estate. 
In  1735,  he  contributed  largely  for  the  rebuilding  the 
church  there  ;  and  in  honour  of  his  liberality  in  assisting 
to  improve  the  port  of  Downpatrick,  the  town  authorities 
named  the  quay  Kings  Weston.— Harris,  An! tent  tin  J 
Present  State  of the  County  of  Dtnt  n,  pp.  31,  33,  38. 

«»  My  kinsman.-  II.  Percival  is  a  misprint  for  J. 
PcrcivaL  This  sir  John  Percival  was  married  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1665,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rol>crt 
Southwell  of  Kinsalc,  and  sister  to  sir  Robert  Southwell 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Sir  Jolm  Pet-rival's  eldest  daughter, 
Catherine,  married,  as  her  second  husband,  John  Mont- 
gomery of  Ballyleck,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  de- 
scended from  the  Braidstanc  branch,  and  consequently  a 
relative  of  the  author,  William  Montgomery-  Through 
this  marriage  connexion,  it  must  be,  that  the  latter  speaks 
of  sir  John  rcrcival  as  his  "  kinsman." 

■  Chancellor  Hide.— The  well-known  Edward  Hyde, 
created  carl  of  Clarendon. 

*'  Berkley.—  This  nobleman,  originally  known  as  sir 
John  Berkeley,  was  created  baron  Berkeley  of  Strattnn  in 
1658,  and  subsequently  filled  several  high  offices  of  state. 
In  1670,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
in  1674  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France. 

"  Obtained  from  the  king.— The  following  is  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  Explanation,  17  and  18  Charles  II.,  to 
which  the  author  refers : — 

"CLXVI.  And  whereas  in  and  try  the  said  former  act.  the  mannor, 
cattle,  town  and  lands  of  St.  Woolstownes,  atias  Allen's  Court,  were 
intended  10  be  settled  upon  Hm;h,  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  and  his 
heirs,  with  benefit  of  reprisal  in  case  of  restitution,  as  adventurers 
by  the  said  former  Act  ought  to  have  had,  as  in  and  by  the  said 
former  Act  more  at  Urge  appear* :  »incc  winch  time  the  commis- 
sioners for  execution  of  the  said  former  Act  have,  by  their  decree, 
adjudged  Jame*  Allen  to  be  inm>cent,  and  restored  the  said  lands  to 
the  said  James  Allen  and  his  heir*,  against  which  decree  an  appeal 
was  made  to  his  Majestic  by  a  petition  exhibited  by  William  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.,  on  the  behalf  of  the  now  Earl  of  Mount-Alexander 
an  infant,  son  and  heir  of  Hugh,  Utc  Earl  of  Mount. Alexander  ;  on 
hearing  of  which  caw,  and  on  the  defence  made  by  Colonel  Richard 
Talbot,  to  whom  part  of  the  lands  restored  by  said  decree  were  for 


good  and  valuable  considerations,  and  by  sufficient  assurances  in 
law,  legally  conveyed  by  tlic  said  James  Allen,  his  Majestic  thought 
not  lit  to  alter  the  said  decree,  or  weaken  any  of  the  said  assurance* ; 
his  Majestie,  therefore,  is  graciously  pleased,  tliat  it  may  be  enacted, 
and  be  it  enacted  t  v  the  authority  atoresaid,  That  the  commissioner* 
for  the  execution  of  tin*  Act  shall  set  out  and  allot,  or  cause  to  be  set 
out  and  allotted,  unto  the  now  Earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  his  heir* 
and  assigncs,  so  much  other  undisposed  forfeited  Unds  a*  may  be 
equal  in  quantity  of  acre*  unto  two  full  third  part*  of  the  lands  so 
evicted  and  recovered  by  decree,  .is  aforesaid .  and  that  letters  patent* 
shall  be  thereof  passed  in  like  manner,  and  shall  be  of  like  effect,  a* 
any  other  letters  patents  granted  by  virtue  of  this  Act  are  or  ought 
to  be."— trisk  Statutet,  vol  iii.,  p.  09. 

In  pursuance  of  this  clause,  a  |>etition  was  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  earl,  for  a 
reprisal  for  the  loss  sustained  by  his  father  when  Allen 
recovered  St.  Wolstan's  ^by  a  decree  of  innocence.  A 
certificate  for  reprisal  was  obtained  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1668-9,  the  commissioners  present  being  sir  Edward 
Smythc,  knight  ;  sir  F.dward  Dering,  knight ;  sir  Allan 
Brodrick,  knight;  sir  Winston  Churchill,  knight;  and 
Edward  Cooke,  esq.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
certificate : — 

"  Whereas,  upon  hearing  the  claims  of  the  R<  Hon«*«  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Mount-Alexander,  before  this  Court,  in  pursuance  of  a  certain 
clause  in  p.  111  and  111  of  the  s<>  Explanatory  Act,  &c  [Here  the 
clause  is  recited.]  I 'pan  hearing  of  which  petition,  and  upon  the 
proof*,  testimonies  and  evidence*  therein  produced  before  us, 
H.  M'\  s'l  I'omm".  It  appeared  unto  thi*  Court  that  the  said  Earl 
of  Mount-Alexander  was  deficient  the  full  number  of  acres  to  make 
up  his  Reprize  for  two  full  third  parts  of  the  Lands  so,  as  afrd, 
evicted  and  recov'  from  him  by  Decree  of  H.  M"*.  s-l  late  Comm". 
And  whereas,  it  appeared  unto  thi*  Court,  that  the  Land*,VT*enrt,  ft 
Hcredi1*  hereafter  mentioned,  were  lands,  ten1*,  and  heredi**  seized, 
scqucstd,  disposed,  demised,  set  out,  or  set  apart,  by  reason  of  the 
late  Horrid  Kcbcllion  or  Warr  which  began  or  broke  out  on  the  »}•» 
October,  1041,  and  thereby  forfeit'!  to,  and  vested  in,  H.  M.,  to  the 
intents  and  uses  in  and  by  the  vt  Acts  rent'!  limited  and  appointed, 
and  were  adjudged  unto  the  Common  block  of  Kcprivil*.  It  was, 
thereupon,  several  days  upon  the  Distribution  of  tl>e  Stock  of 
Reprisal*,  in  the  ao'1'  >Tar  of  the  reign  of  our  sd  l.onl  King  Charles 
the  a"4.  Adjudged  and  Decreed  hv  this  Court,  that  the  s>  Earl  of 
M '  Alexander  was  dclicieul  the  full  number  of  6813  A.,  and  that  the 
sd  Earl  is.  by  the  Acts  of  Pari',  lawfully  entitled  unto  the  lands 
and  tenements  hereafter  mcnt<>.  That  is  to  say —  (The  Certificate, 
here  recites  the  denominational  names  of  all  the  Ui.ds  assigned 
to  the  Earl  of  Mount-Alexander  for  the  loss  of  St  Wolstan's.  The 
lands  comprised  5,377a.  3r.  afip.,  statute  measure,  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  County;  1,634a.  jr.  »op  ,  statute  measure, 
in  the  baronies  of  Upper  Ormond  and  I'.leog.irty,  county  of  Tip- 
pcrary :  3,011a.  it.  srp.  statute  measure,  in  the  barony  of  Coonagn, 
county  of  Limerick  ,  and  1.979a.  ir.  atSp  ,  statute  measure,  in  the 
barony  cf  tjlankecry.  cuunty  of  Waterford.  The  Quit  rent  on  the 
lands  111  Queen's  county  w^is  £-5  7s.  *Jd..  on  the  lands  in  Tippcrary. 
£14  16s.  Aid.:  on  the  lands  in  Limerick,  £18  16*.  8jd.;  and  on  toe 
lands  in  Waterford,  £i»  7V  7}d) 

"  To  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  sd  Hugh,  Earl  of  Mount  Alex- 
ander, his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  in  free  and  common  socrage,  as 
of  H.  M->  Castle  of  Dublin,  under  the  Quit  Rents  and  yearly  pay- 
ments to  be  made  and  paid  H.  M.,  his  heirs  and  successors,  saving 
the  right  and  benefit  of  all  former  Decree*  and  Certificates  made  far 
H.  M'*  Conunf*  for  executing  the  Act  of  Settlement,  or  by  ihjj 
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After  a  few  yeares  the  Agents  were  changed,  but  in  the  mean  time  annuitys  or  interest  o 
money  for  debt  were  suffered  to  run  on,  to  the  great  enhancement  thereof:  and  thus  matters  con- 
tinued till  his  Lordship  arrived  at  full  age,  and  he  came  to  live  in  the  Gate-house  of  Newtown,  the 
great  buildings  (some  months  after  his  father's  death)  being  bumed  down  by  negligence  of 
servants.'3 

His  Lordship  then  finding  all  his  affairs  (as  the  common  saying  is)  at  sixes  and  sevens,  he 
appointed  Commissioners  to  settle  his  estate  and  debts,  and  they  acted  therein,  adjusting  matters 
with  tenants  and  creditors  for  above  two  yeares;'*  in  which  time  his  Lordship  abode  most  in  London 


Court.  10  fuch  persons  at  are  therein  concerned.  And  this,  our 
Judgement  and  Decree,  we  do  hereby  certify  to  His  Grace  y<  Duke 
of  Ormond.  and  unto  hi*  Ex.  Earl  of  Ossory.  lx»rd  Deputy  of  the 
*ame.  and  to  all  other  Chief  Governor*  there,  for  the  time  being,  and 
unto  hi*  Grace  Michael  ArchbUhop  of  DuSlw,  1-ord  Chancellor  of 
Ireld,  and  to  H  M"»  Court  of  Exchequer  there  to  the  end.  that  effec- 
tual Letter*  Patent*  under  H.  M'*  great  «eal  of  IrelJ  may  be  forth- 
with granted  unto  iA  Hugh.  Earl  of  M<  Alexander,  hi*  heir*  ft 
Assign*  for  ever,  pursuant  to  this  our  Judgement,  Decree,  and  Certifi- 
cate, according  to  the  purport,  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  i» 
Act*  of  Settlement  and  Explanation.— Given  under  our  liand*  and 
teal,  thi*  »J^))*»v.?f  J£j£r,,ry,lhn  yCar  °f  the  re*°  OUr 


W.  .1111.      Eo.  Cook* 


—Landed  Ettatcs  Court  Record  Office,  C 
Book  tf  Certijieatn.  vol  viii,  p.  18,  Dor*. 

For  copy  of  the  foregoing  certificate,  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  John  P.  Prendergast,  esq.,  author  of 
Tkt  Cromwetlian  Settlement  of  Ireland. 

*■>  dYegligenee  of  servants. — Thus  fire  occurred  early  in 
1664,  new  style.  If,  a»  Harris,  Ancient  and  Present  Stat* 
of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  58,  states,  Newtown  House  was 
bumed  when  in  jx>sscssion  of  the  Colvilles  it  must  have 
been  after  the  year  1675,  the  date  of  Colville's  purchase 
from  the  second  carl. 

*♦  Above  t-.iv  yeares.— The  following  Indenture,  now 

?rintcd  for  the  first  time,  was  recently  found  among  the 
amily  Papers  in  Donaghadee.  Although  imperfect,  it  is 
curious  in  some  tespects,  and  especially  as  recording  the 
names  of  the  commissioners  referred  to  in  the  text:— 
"This  Indenture,  made  the  sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  ycare 
of  our  Lord  God,  one  thousand  six  hundred  scventi  and 
three,  and  in  the  five  and  twentieth  ycare  of  the  raignc  of 
our  Sovereign  I-ord,  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  &c ,  Between  the  right  honourable  Hugh 
Earle  of  Mount-Alexander  of  the  one  part,  and  William 
Montgomcric  of  Rosemount  in  the  the  county  of  Down, 
Esqre.,  Hugh  Montgomcric  of  Drombracklealy  in  the  said 
county,  Esqre.,  William  Schaw  of  Newton  in  the  said 
county,  Esqre.,  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
Esquire,  Andrew  Monroe  of  Chcrryvalley  in  the  said 
county  of  Doune,  Esqre.,  Patrick  Montgomerie  of  Bally- 
crelxiy  in  the  same  county,  Esqre.,  and  Hugh  Campbell 
of  Donaghadee  in  the  said  county,  gentleman,  of  the  olher 
part:  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  Hugh,  Earle  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
persons  before  named,  hath  nominated,  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  nppoynted,  and  by  these  presents  doth 
nominate,  ordainc,  constitute,  and  appoynt  the  said 
William  Montgomery,   Hugh  Mounigomery,  William 


Schaw,  Hugh  Montgomery,  Andrew  Monroe,  Patrick 
Montgomery,  and  Hugh  Cambcll,  or  any  four  or  more  of 
them,  whereof  the  said  Andrew  Monroe  or  Patrick  Mont- 
gomery' to  lie  always  one,  his  Commissioners,  Agents, 
and  lawfull  Attorneyes  for  him,  and  in  his  name  and  for 
his  use,  to  manage  his,  the  said  Earle's,  I  .ops..  Manors, 
Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments,  whereof  he  stands 
seised  in  fee,  or  any  other  estate  of  inheritance  or  possession, 
or  interested  of  any  other  chattels  reall  in  the  said  county 
of  Doune  or  elsew  here,  in  the  Realme  of  Ireland, 

and  to  make  leases  of  the  sain  or  any  part  or  parcell 
thereof,  for  any  tcrmc  or  termes  not  exceeding  forty  one 
yeares  from  the  date  of  such  lease  or  leases,  and  at  the 
best  improved  rents  that  they  can  or  may  conveniently 
sett  the  sam  for,  cither  with  or  without  fynes  as  they  in 
their  discretion  shall  think  fitt  and  shall  apprehend  to  be 
most  advantageous  for  the  said  Earle,  such  Rents  so  to  be 
reserved  by  the  said  leases  to  bee  to  the  said  Earle  his 
heires  and  assigns,  and  that  the  said  Commissioners  or 
any  four  of  them  whereof  the  said  Andrew  Monroe  or 
Patrick  Montgomery  to  be  one,  doe  Rent  Roll 

of  the  said  estale  fairly  written  and  ingrosscd  on  parch- 
ment or  in  some  "  book  to  lie  signed  with  the 
proper  hand  writing  of  the  severall  persones  herein  below 
named,  the  one  of  theme  to  be  delivered  yearly  to  the  said 
Earle,  one  other  to  remainc  in  the  hands  and  custodie  of 
such  one  of  the  said  Commissioners  as  the  greater  number 
of  them  shall  think  fitt  to  nominat  and  appoynt,  and  a 
third  coppic  to  be  delivered  yearly  to  such  Receiver  or 
Receivers  as  the  said  Earle  shall  from  tyme  to  lymc 
nominat  and  appoynt  for  receiving  the  Rents  and  Revenues 
of  the  said  Estate.  And  the  said  Earle  doth  likwise 
hereby  nominat,  ordaine,  constitute,  and  appoynt  the  said 
Commissioners  or  any  four  or  more  of  them  whereof  the 
said  Andrew  Monroe  or  Patrick  Montgomery  to  be  one, 
to  be  his  Commissioners,  Agents,  and  lawful  Attorneyes 
for  him  and  in  his  name  and  to  his  use  to  sett  and  dispose 
either  in  fee  forme  or  for  three  lives  or  for  forty  one  years, 
all  and  every  the  houses  and  tenement  with  all  and  every 
the  out  houses,  Gardens  Orchards,  Backsydes,  Courts 
Courtilages  Shoppes  and  Cellars  thereunto  belonging, 
with  all  and  every  the  Towncs  and  Villages  of  Donaghadee 
and  Cornier  and  Corporation  of  Newtown,  lying  and 
being  in  the  said  county  of  Downc,  to  such  person  or 
persones  at  the  best  Improved  Rents  the  said  Rents  so 
to  be  reserved  to  bee  to  the  said  Earle  his  heirs  and 
assigns  and  under  such  Covenants  Provisoes  Conditions, 
and  Limitations  as  they  can  or  may  conveniently  sett  or 
dispose  the  same,  cither  with  or  without  fynes  from  tyme 


to  tyme,  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fitt.  And 
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and  Dublin,  and  in  anno  1672,  marryed  daughter  of  Carey  Dillon,  and  had  no  portion 

with  her  (that  I  could  leam)  except  goodness,  comlyness  and  breeding.'5  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  her  Ladyship,  and  she  dyed  in  winter,  167 3,*  to  his  Lordship's  and  all  the  Commissioners 
griefs. 

In  this  time,  the  Commissioners  had  begun  a  suite  in  Chancery,  to  discover  and  redress  what  they 
thought  amiss  in  the  former  agents  and  receavers,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ships, and  to  refound  or  compound  if  they  could  make  them  doe  soe);  but  they  were  discharged 
the  14th  of  November,  1674,  from  further  acting,  and  required  to  answer  for  their  proceedings.  The 


to  the  ende  that  due  |>ayment  may  be  made  of  the  Debts 
justly  due  by  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  said  Earlc, 
a*  also  of  all  such  other  Debts  of  the  said  Earle  party  to 
these  Presents,  now  Contracted  or  to  be  Contracted  by 
him  the  said  Earle,  the  said  Debts  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand  Pounds  ster.  English  by  him  the  said  Earle 
Contracted  or  to  be  Contracted,  the  said  Earle 
doth  hereby  nominal,  constitute,  and  appoynt  the  said 
Commissioners  or  any  four  or  more  of  tlicm  whereof  the 
said  Andrew  Monroe  or  Patrick  Montgomery  to  be  one, 
to  Raise  such  a  Soume  or  Soumcs  of  Monnie,  from  tyme 
to  tyme  for  the  payment  of  all  and  every  the  said  Debts 
of  the  said  grandfather  and  father.  And 
of  the  said  four  thousand  pounds  str.  granting 
in  the  Name  of  the  said  deed  or  deeds  of 

Mortgage  or  Rent  Charge  of  or  on  all  or  any  the 
premisses  except  the  mansion  house  of  Newtone  and 
Comber  and  the  demcasnes  thereof,  not  exceeding  forty 
one  yea  res  with  such  Covenants,  Conditions,  Limitations 
and  Provisoes  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fitt. 
And  whereas  certain  lands,  tenement*  and  hereditaments 
are  descended  to  the  said  Eaxlc  from  hi*  father  the  late 
Earle  who  became  Intituled  and  interested  in  the  sain  by 
virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation.  Now 
the  said  Karl  doili  hcri.'.'y  i,<  i.iinat  constitute  ami  appoynt 
the  said  William  Montgomery,  Hugh  Mountgomery,  Wil- 
liam Schaw,  Hugh  Montgomery,  Andrew  Monroe,  Pat- 
rick Montgomery  and  Hugh  Campbell,  or  any  four  or 
more  of  them,  whereof  the  said  Andrew  Monroe  or  Patrick 
Montgomery  to  be  one,  for  and  in  his  name  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same  any  every  parcel!  thereof  and  the  fee 
simple  thereof  to  such  peison  or  persons  by  such  deed  or 
deeds  of  sale  or  matter  of  record  and  in  such  manner  and 
for  such  consideration  as  they  in  their  judgement  and  dis- 
cretion shall  think  litt  and  reasonable,  so  as  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  l>e  not  disposed  of  under  tenn  yeares 
purcliasc  according  to  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
tyme  of  such  dispositione  to  be  made  as  aforesaid.  And 
so  as  the  said  Earle  be  not  oblicdgcd  to  any  general!  war- 
rant to  all  or  any  of  the  personcs  to  whom  such  sale  or 
any  the  premisses  so  to  lie  sold  or  disposed  or  shall  from 
tyme  to  tyme  be  made  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  Earlc 
doth  hereby  further  appoynt  the  said  several!  |>ersones  be- 
fore named,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them  whereof  the  said 
Andrew  Monroe  or  Patrick  Montgomery  to  be  one,  from 
tyme  to  tyme  to  and  accompt  nil  ami  every 

such  person  or  persones  as  have  been  Receivers  of  any 
part  of  the  Rent  and  Rcvennue  of  any  of  his  Lordshippes 
estate  reall  or  jiersonall  and  10  receive  for  the  use  ol  the 
Mid  Earle  what  apparcs  to  be  due  unto  his  Lordshipp  upon 


such  accomptes  or  otherwise,  and  upon  satisfaction  made 
to  give  such  release  and  discharge  for  the  same  as  they  or 
any  four  of  theme  shall  think  fitt,  and  upon  non  payment 
or  rcfuscall,  to  use  all  lawfull  wayes  and  meanes  for  and 
on  the  ltchalf  of  the  said  Earle  And  in  his  name  and  for 
his  use  and  at  his  cost  and  charge  to  recover 

and  receive  the  sam,  which  sume  or  suramts  so  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  said  persones,  or  any  four  of  theme  are  to  be 
converted  disposed  of  and  payd  to  the  satis- 

faction of  the  said  Earles  just  debts  as  also  to  the  said 
debts  of  his  grandfather  and  father  aforesaid — Provided 
always  that  in  making  such  leases  and  dispositions  as  be- 
fore expressed,  the  said  persones  or  any  four  of  them  are 
to  have  respect  to  the  immediate  ten  nan  t  of  such  Landes 
and  to  afford  them  the  prefcrrance  of  the  sam  they  giving 
(bona  fide)  as  much  as  any  other  shall  give  for  the  sam — 
And  further,  the  said  Earle  doth  hereby  give  full  power 
and  Authority  unto  the  said  several!  commissioners  or  any 
four  of  them  to  treat,  agree,  or  compound    *    *  * 

*>  Bretdmg. — This  was  Catherine  Dillon,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Carey  Dillon,  fdth  carl  of  Roscommon,  who,  if  she 
had  not  wealth,  could  boast  of  an  illustrious  descent.  The 
founderof  her  family  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Irish  prince 
of  tlie  southern  Hy-Ncill,  who,  in  the  year  593,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Aquitaine,  whose  representatives 
were  sovereign  princes  of  that  dukedom  for  many  centu- 
ries. Henry  II.  of  England  deposed  Thomas,  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  the  last  of  that  line,  and  the  son  of  the  latter, 
named  Henry  Dalton  or  Dillon,  was  brought  to  England, 
where  he  resided  until  the  year  1 185,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  earl  of  Morton  (afterwards  king  John)  to 
lrelsnd.  He  obtained  extensive  grants  of  lands,  long 
known  as  Dtlli<n'i  country,  including  large  territories  in 
the  counties  of  I>ongford  and  Wcstmcath.  Henry  Dillon 
married  a  daughter  of  John  De  Courcy,  and  from  this 
union  came  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Dillons,  earls  of 
Roscommon.  Carey  Dillon,  father-in-law  of  the  'second 
earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Rol>ert,  second  earl  of  Roscommon,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  he  was  poor,  although  holding 
occasional  places  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  By 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  the  |>oct,  he  became  fifth  carl  of 
Roscommon,  in  1684.  He  died  in  1689,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  as  sixth  carl.  His  daughter, 
the  countess  of  Mount-Alexander,  only  lived  one 
year  after  her  marriage. — ledge's  Perragr,  voL  i.,  p. 
145  tqa. ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  Reilly's  Genealogical  History, 
P-  57- 

*  In  Winter,  1673.— This  lady  died  on  the  a6th  of 
January,  1674,  new  style. 
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which  Captain  Hugh  Montgomery,1?  William  Shaw,18  and  Hugh  Campbell*  (who  were  the  main  actors) 
did,  in  name  of  the  rest,  who  could  not  inspect  (so  narrowly  as  they)  into  the  managery  of  every 
particular,  and  minute  affairs  (especially  the  drudgery  part  therof,)  not  living  in  Dublin,  Newtown 
or  Donaghadee.  And  so  the  said  suite  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  Lordship  became  ,£2000 
indebted  (more  than  he  was),  by  giving  a  bond  for  it,  by  the  advice  or  arbitration  (as  was  reported 
and  believed)  of  the  said  Colonel  Dillon;  for  payment  whereof,  and  other  debts,  his  Lordship  was 
necessitated  to  sell  the  whole  parish  of  Newtown. 

His  Lordship's  grandmother  dyed  in  harvest,  1670,3°  and  the  first  Countess  (who  had  a  jointure 
on' Donaghadee  12  years)  dyed,  his  father's  widdow,  Ao.  1675  ;l'  yett,  for  all  these  three  disburden- 
ments,3a  and  that  he  was  a  widdower,  without  a  childe,  yet  his  Lordship  had  too  many  heavy 
burdens  to  beare,  and  two  ether  sisters"  to  portion,  besides  the  weight  of  the  j£aooo  aforesaid. 

Amongst  his  creditors,  Alexander  Collville,3*  Dr.  in  Divinity,  (a  true  Church  and  King's  man), 
had  lent  to  the  late  Earle,  to  help  to  pay  his  composition  mony,  in  the  usurping  times,  the  sum  of 
j£iooo;  and  Captain  Hu.  Montgomery  and  William  Shaw  aforesaid,  were  joyned  in  the  bond,  with 
his  Lordshipp,  for  secureing  payment  thereof.  So  it  was  their  business  to  be  free  of  that  debt,  and 
the  long  incurred  interest  mony  therof,  and  also  to  gett  divers  hundreds  of  pounds,  due  to  them- 
selves, and  to  be  released  from  other  suretyshipp  incurred  with  the  late  Earle.  It  was  their  drift 
and  designe  (as  well  as  concern)  to  advise  his  present  Lordship  to  sell  Newtown  parish  unto  the 
Doctor's  only  issue  son,  heire,  and  executor,  Captain  Robert  Collvill,  (a  person  of  a  great  estate 
before  this  time),  which  was  done;*5  and  yett,  by  reason  of  the  undefrayd  minority  interest  mony, 

1  Captain  Hugh  Montgomery. — This  gentleman  was  were  the  ceasing  of  his  grandmother's  and  stepmother's 
son  of  James  Montgomery  the  clergyman.  He  was  the  1  jointures,  and  the  relief  from  pressing  debts  by  his  borrow- 
first  earl's  constant  attendant  and  friend,  and  known  as  ing  the  sum  of  £z,<xx>. 

"my  lord's  Hugh."    See  p.  198.  supra.    At  this  time  M  Other  sisters. — His  eldest  sister  Jean  had  died  at 

there  were  living  six  other  Hughs,  not  including  the  young  Chester  in  1673.    These  others  were  his  half-sisters— lady 

earl — viz.,  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  of  Gransheogh ;  Hugh,  Catherine,  married  to  sir  Francis  Hamilton,  and  lady 


son  of  the  seneschal ;  Hugh  of  Ballylesson;  Hugo  of  Bally-  Elizabeth,  married  to  Raphael  Hunt,  esq.— See  pp.  230, 

henry;  Hugh  of  Ballyskeogh ;  and  Hugh  of  Ballymaclady.  231,  supra. 

Hugh  mentioned  in  the  text  is  styled  of  Dublin  in  1673;  M  Alexander  Coilville. — See  pp.  140,  205,  supra. 
hut  soon  afterwards  came  to  reside  permanently  at  Bally-  »  Which  was  done. — On  the  12th  of  November,  1675, 
magowan,  now  Springvalc.  the  carl  of  Mount-Alexander,  sold  to  "  Robert  Colvil  of 
William  Shaw. — Sec  pp.  II,  $2,  250,  supra.  From  Mount -Colvil,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Esq.,"  for  the 
the  author's  naming  the  three  commissioners'  places  of  sum  of  ,£10,640,  "the  whole  mannor  and  Lordship  of 
residence,  we  infer  that  William  Shaw  resided  in  Newtown;  Newtowne,  with  the  mannor  House  thereof,  and  all  other 
probably  in  the  house  mentioned  by  Harris,  as  standing  ye  buildings,  demeasnes,  orchards,  gardens,  courts,  out- 
near  the  market  cross,  and  having  the  armorial  bearings  houses,  dovehouses,  and  parkes  thereunto  belonging;  the 
of  the  Shaw  family  cut  on  a  freestone  slab  in  front.  Sec  whole  towneship,  corporation,  and  Burrough  of  Newtowne, 
p.  59,  supra.  the  several  1  acres  of  land  commonly  called  the  towne 

*>  Hugh  Campbell. — Sec  p.  250,  supra.    We  are  here  acres;  all  commons,  wast-grounds,  strands,  and  marshes; 

informed  that  Hugh  Campbell's  place  of  residence  was  all  and  every  the  severall  mills,  waters,  water-courses,  and 

Donaghadee.  streams,  to  them  or  any  of  the  premises  or  lands  belong- 

>°  In  harvest,  167a — This  is  the  date  of  Jean  Alcxan-  ing,  built,  or  being,  or  appertaining  to  the  above-mentioned 

dcr's  death,  who  was  lady  of  the  second  viscount,  and  premises ;  all  that,  his  or  their  right  of  patronage  or  pre- 

afterwards  became  the  wife  of  major-general  Robert  sanation  to  the  church  of  Newtowne  ;  all  the  towns  and 

Monro.    See  pp.  87,  140,  note  74,  168,  supra.  lands  of  Ballinreagh  als  Moville  als  Bowtowne  als  Bally- 

»*  Ao.  1675.— This  is  the  date  of  Catherine  Jones's  preo,  with  the  scite,  circuite  and  precinct  of  ye  Abbey  of 

death,  who  was  second  wife  of  the  third  viscount,  married  Movilla,  Rallyhainc,  Ballydrumhircke  als  Gramhirk  aU 


to  him  immediately  on  his  advancement  to  the  earldom,  and  Drumhirk,  Ballyallycock  als  Drumchin  als  Balaloo  als 
therefore  mentioned  in  the  text  as  first  viscountess.    See      Drumhenry  als  Doniceghs,  quarter  of  Ballyhawly  als 


p.  230,  supra.  Milecross,  Ballyheft  als  Raghary  als  Ballinhaulter,  with 

*  Three  " 


disburdenments.— These  three  dis-burdenments     the  cite,  circuite,  and  precinct  of  ye  priory  of  Newtowne, 
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and  other  debts,  his  Lordship  was  not  alleviated  of  all  his  burdens,  but  a  great  many,  both  old  and 
new  incumbrances,  stuck  to  him 

In  which  plight,  his  Lordship  went  to  England,  and  marryed  Elenor  Berkley,  (daughter  to 
the  Lord  Fitzharden),  who  brought  his  Lordship  very  little  mony,  yet  run  him  into  further  debt^6 
So  that,  by  hers  and  her  accomplices'  advices  and  instigations,  (none  of  hi?  Lordship's  kindred,  or 
former  Commissioners  being  consulted,)  and  by  his  Lordship's  own  sense  of  conscience,  honor  and 
justice,  (most  inclining  him,)  the  mannor  of  Mount  Alexander"  (the  house  and  demeasnes  excepted) 
was  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Collvill,  to  pay  the  residue  of  his  Lordship's  debts. 


Carrowcrossnemuckley  als  Drumchey  als  Drumnewhay, 
Ballyloughrescoy  als  Loughrescow  als  the  Three  Lough  - 
rescowes,  Ballyhawny,  Balliwatticock,  Ballyli&aacavan 
als  Ballyno  als  Newtowne,  Carrowcamcoisc  als  Coulacks 
als  Whiles po  CarTOwmagheralaghaw  als  Island  als 
Jomfries  Land,  Hally killconan  als  Killcoman  als  Bally- 
cullen  alr  Sctabo  Hills  als  Wilson's  Land,  Ballynabarnes 
als  Baj  A  ,  Carrowtullchaggard  als  Tullcnegardy,  The 
Two  Ba.ryskeaghs,  Carrigogantelan  als  Cregogamlett, 
Ballynemoney,  Baltykilcarinc  als  Killarne,  Ballyroggan- 
loughmaroony,  Ballymolton  als  Ballyalton,  BaUvmag!ire- 
xagan  als  Ballymagrevaghan,  Ballycloghtogall  als  Green- 
graves  ;  all  which  said  premises  are  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  the  Baronyes  of  Ardes  and  Castlcrcagh,  county 
of  Downe,  and  all  the  river-courses,  remainders,  rents, 
customs,  duties,  services,  condicons,  rcdeinpeons, 
rights  and  equityies  of  red  cm  peons  of  them  respectively, 
with  all  Royalty*,  Courts  Lcete,  Courts  Baron,  Pycpowder, 
Courts  of  Record,  Clcrke  of  the  Market ts.  Jurisdictions, 
Privileges  and  Immunities  whatsoever  to  the  premises  or 
any  of  them  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining;  And 
all  advowsons,  presentations,  rectory es,  tythes,  oblacons, 
mines,  mineral!*,  waifes,  strayes  wrecks,  f aires,  markets, 
turbaryes,  wayes,  easements,  perquesites,  and  advantages 
of  what  nature  and  kind  soever  {excepting  alwayes  out  of 
the  said  grant  tenn  townlands  formerly  in  the  possession 
or  Robert  Boyd  ;  and  the  five  townlands,  viz.,  Ballywitock, 
commonly  called  my  Lord's  Ballywitock,  the  two  Cunning- 
burns,  and  the  two  Ballyblacks,  pareclls  of  the  said  manor 
with  the  Come  Mill  and  Tuck  Mill  built  in  the  towne  of 
Cunningburne."  On  the  26th  of  November  in  the  same 
year,  the  earl  sold  to  sir  Rot>crt  Colvill,  then  Robert 
Colvil,  esq.,  for  the  sum  of  .£3,000,  "  all  those  the  townes 
and  lands  commonly  called  Templechrone,  viz.,  Ballyna- 
hole  als  Templechrone  als  Owlestowne,  Ballymuckley  als 
Tullymuckley,  Hallycaslen  ah  Castletownc  als  Bally- 
heighley,  Ballyblacks  als  Ballynapistragh,  Carrownestcr 
:ils  Fisherstowne  als  Killentemy,  as  ye  same  were  possessed 
by  Robert  Boyd,  esq.,  cotitr.ining  by  c  limacon  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres,  scituate  in  the  parish  of 
Greyabbey ;  and  all  those  the  five  townlands  following, 
viz.,  the  two  towne  Parks,  lands  of  Cunningburnes,  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.,  and  James 
Maxwell,  yeoman,  containing  by  estimacon  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  the  two  Ballyblacks  als  Ballynapistragh, 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Daves.  John  Orte, 
and  others;  and  the  towne  and  lands  of  Bally wittock, 
commonly  called  my  Lord's  Ballywhitcock,  then  and 
lately  in  the  tenure  of  M  'Cutcheon,  William  and  David 
WhitUws,  yeomen,  and  others,  all  which  last-mentioned 


towne  lands  are  situate  in  the  parish  of  Newtowne.  —MS. 
Paper.  For  original  grant  to  the  Boyd's,  see  p.  53,  supra. 

*  Into  further  debt.— Elinor  Berkeley,  the  young  earl's 
second  wife,  was  also  a  lady  without  dower,  but  of  very 
illustrious  family,  being  descended  from  that  Robert 
Fitzharding,  who,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  empress  Maud, 
obtained  the  lordship  of  Berkeley;  and  who  was  appointed 
to  receive  and  entertain  Dermot  MacMorrough,  king  of 
Lcinster,  with  sixty  of  his  retinue,  when  he  landed  at 
Bristol,  in  1 168.  to  solicit  assistance  from  Henry  II.  Hi* 
descendant  (Maurice  Berkeley),  the  lord  Fitzharding  of 
the  text,  was  a  worthless  mtnion  of  Charles  II.,  and  a 
very  unsafe  associate  for  the  earl  of  Mount-Alexander. 
The  reader  may  see  reference  to  him  in  the  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepy-t,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke,  vol  ii.,  pp. 

45.  86.  93.  95.  96.  132.  155.  I9».  302.        2'9.  24& 

v  Manner  of  Mount- Alexander. —Ok  the  14th  of  October, 
1679,  the  earl  and  dame  Elinor,  his  wife,  sold  to  sir  Robert 
Colvil.  for  the  sum  of  £9.780,  "the  whole  mannor  and 
lordship  of  Mountalcxamlcr  als  Cumber,  (excepting  only 
and  reserving  to  the  said  earle  ye  mannor-house  of  Mount- 
alcxandcr  and  all  other  the  buildings,  out-houses,  orchards, 
gardens,  and  desmeasnes  thereunto  belonging,  then  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  said  Earle)  and  also  all  the  tythes 
both  greate  and  small  issueing  and  due  out  of  the  townes 
and  lands  of  Killeny,  Cloniinekelly,  Crossnecreevey  als 
Carginevcagh,  Carrickmadderoy,  and  Lisbane,  the  whole 
towne  and  parish  of  Cumber,  the  several!  acres  of  land 
commonly  called  the  towne  acres,  all  commons,  wast- 
grounds,  strands,  marshes,  mills,  waters,  water-courses, 
and  streams ;  all  the  right  of  patronage  or  presentation  to 
ye  church  of  Cumber;  all  the  townes  and  lands  of  Edcn- 
slalt  als  Carrowtdcnslatt,  Ballycrilly,  Ballyrush  als  Bally- 
eurash  als  Eunish,  Castlenevarry  als  Bally  castlenevarry 
Killcncther,  Ballirickart  als  Ballynchard  als  Ballyregard  als 
Bow  tone,  Rincreevey  als  Ballyringcreevy,  Ballystockard, 
Ballymaglaffe,  Ballyhauscl  als  fiallyheusel,  Gortgribe 
als  Ballygorcrib,  Ballyalton,  Great  Ballyhenry,  Little 
Ballyhenry,  Chirrivally  als  Carrowcrossnemuckley,  part 
of  Ballyhewey  als  Johnsteven's  Land,  Ballylougliim, 
Ballyaltickilligan,  Ballymalady,  Ballyalloly  als  Bally- 
gallochly,  Ballywilliam  als  Ballymacwilliam,  Bally- 
magchin  als  Ballymackechaon,  Roverra  als  Levalleraverra, 
BaHycloghan,  TuHygervan  als  Ballitulligirvan,  Rafry, 
als  Ballyraphrcc,  Barnemachrce  als  Ballycarnamachre, 
Castlerany  als  Carrowcastlerany,  Creevie,  Athendarach 
als  Ballyachendarrach  als  Ballydruvechey,  Ballyacherty, 
and  llallycumber  als  Ballymoncstragh,--all  which  pre- 
mises are  scituated  in  the  barony  of  Castlereagh,  county 
of  Downe,  together  with  all  Reversions,  Remainders, 
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His  Lordship  had  visited  the  Duke  of  YorkJ8  (when  he  was  Commissioner  for  Scotland)  and 
was  graciously  rcceaved,  and  had  gott  a  foot  company;  and,  in  the  Earle  of  Essex3»  Government 
in  Ireland,  his  Lordship  gott  his  deceased  unkle  Droghcda's  troopc.  So  that,  as  we  commonly  say, 
fortune  began  to  smile  upon  him. 

And  his  Lordship  being  at  Westminster,  at  King  James'  accession*0  to  the  Crown,)  he  con- 
tinued in  favour  as  formerly;  and  then  it  was  that  his  Lordship  gott  the  patent  for  the  Corporation 
Of  horse  breeders  in  Ulster/'  and  Commission  to  be  Governor  of  Charlemount,*'  and  a  Commission 


Rents,  Customer,  Dutycs,  Services,  Condicons,  Rights 
and  Equitycs  of  Redemption  of  them  respectively,  with 
all  royalties,  courts  lecte,  baron,  pyepowder  and  record; 
privileges,  immunities;  rectories,  tythes,  oblations,  mines, 
minerals,  waifes,  sirayes.  wrecks,  faires,  marketts,  turbarys, 
parkes  ways,  easements,  perquisctts,  and  advantage*  to 
the  said  premises,  or  any  pari  of  them  tic-longing."  The 
several  lands  thus  purchased  by  sir  Roltcrt  Colvttlc  were 
intended  by  him  to  descend  to  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  and 
his  heirs.  Prior  to  the  marriage  of  this  sun,  sir  Robert  made 
the  following  arrangement  :  "I.  Sir  Robert  Colvil,  anon 
a  marriage  shortly  intended  to  bee  had  and  solemnised  be- 
tween my  sun  and  lieire,  (Francis  Colvil, and  Dorothy  Temple, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Temple,  knt.,  his  m»**" 
Solicitor  General,  have  agreed  that  a  Settlement  shall  liee 
made  of  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  above- 
mentioned,  amongst  other  lands,  upon  the  said  (Francis 
Colvfl  ami  the  issue  male  of  his  body,  and  for  maiming  a 
joynturc  thereout  for  the  said  Dorothy  Temple  in  such 
manner  as  between  mee,  Sir  Roliert  Colvil,  and  Sir  John 
Temple,  hath  been  agreed  on,  but  the  said  (Francis  Colvil 
lieing  now  under  age,  a  tirme  and  secure  settlement  cannot 
bee  made  thereof  l>y  his  joyning  with  mee  therein,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  ye  said  Lands  continues  in  the  said 
(Francis  Colvil  and  his  heirs,  as  by  the  said  deed  the  same 
Ls  settled."  The  witnesses  to  the  foregoing  deed  of 
settlement  were  Robert  Maxwell,  Randall  Hrice,  Henry 
ICchlin,  Ro:  Ashenhurst,  and  Andrew  Monroe.—  MS. 
J'a/<er. 

*  Duke  of  York.— Afterwards  James  II.  He  held 
several  im[iortant  offices  of  state  during  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Charles  II. 

m  Earle  of  Essex. — Arthur  Capel,  created  viscount 
Maiden  and  carl  of  Essex  in  1061,  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  patent,  dated  2 1st  May, 
1672.  He  required  to  be  absent  in  1675  ;  and  during  the 
interval  of  his  absence,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
sir  Arthur  Forbes  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment. Lssex  returned  in  the  spring  of  1 676,  and  was  re- 
called the  following  year,  Ormond  being  appointed  to 
take  his  place,  in  May,  1677.  "  How  he  came  to  be 
raised  to  this  post,"  says  his  biographer,  "he  could 
never  understand,  lor  he  never  had  pretended  to  it ;  and 
he  was  a  violent  enemy  to  popery,  not  so  much  from  any 
fixed  principle  in  religion,  in  which  he  was  too  loose,  as 
because  he  looked  on  it  as  an  invasion  made  on  the  free- 
dom of  human  nature  In  his  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  he  exceeded  all  that  had  gone 
before  him,  and  was  a  pattern  to  all  that  should 
come  after  him."  Hut  although  F.ssex  had  proved  him- 
self nobly  qualified  for  his  responsible  trust,  and  had  per- 
formed signal  services  to  the  state  as  chief  governor  of 


Ireland,  he  was  recalled  in  1677,  because  he  refused  to 
become  a  minion  and  tool  of  Charles  II.    In  June,  1683, 

he  was  accused  of  lieing  concerned  in  the  Rye-house  con- 
spiracy, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was 
found  dead  on  the  13th  of  July;  having,  as  some  said, 
committed  suicide,  but,  as  most  people  believed,  being 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
York. — Life  of  Essex,  prefixed  to  his  tellers,  pp.  i— xiv. 

*'  fames' s  a<<w/iV/.  — This  event  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  February'.  1685.  On  the  21st  of  January  following, 
the  earl  of  Mount-Alexander  obtained  a  confirmation 
under  the  commission  of  grace,  of  the  lands  granted  to 
him  as  a  repri/al  in  the  Queen's  county,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Tipperarv,  Limerick,  and  Watcrford.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  this  confirmation  :—  . 

"  Know  ve  that  we,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  right 
Tnisiic  .and  Rt.  wvll  beloved  cousin  and  Councilor  Henry  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  our  L'  Gcn>  and  Gen'  Gov'  of  our  s'l  KKm  of  lrc>>,  and 
acconling  tn  the  tenor  and  effect  of  an  attested  copy  of  a  Certificate 
under  ihe  hands  and  seal*  of  the  late  Commn  appointed  for  putting 
in  execution  two  ActJ  of  Parliament  lately  made  in  our  «d  K*1"  01 
IreW 
date  I 
dear  I 

year  of  our  Lord  t*'6S  — And  upon  the  hunihlc  request  of  our  Rt 
trusty  and  Riwcll  beloved  Cousin,  Much  Earl  of  Mount  Alexander, 


producing  and  preventing  the  copy  of  this  Certificate  under  the  1 
of  the  Dep.  Auditor  of  our  *<'  Kk"',  and  according  to  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  v'  several  Arts  of  Parlt.  and  of  our  Letter*  under  our 
Privv  Signet  and  Si^n  Manual,  hearing  date  at  our  Court  at  White- 
hall 1  lie  jj">  of  J  illy,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  16S5,  now  in  rolled  in  the  Rulk  of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  our  s<i  KKn'  of  Irel 1 — Have  given,  granted,  confirmed,  (tc.,  to  the 
said  Hugh  Earl  of  Mount  Alexander,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  seve- 
ral  Lands,  Tenements  and  Hereditaments,  ITiat  is  to  say,  in  K.U. 
hrickan  (And  so  the  lands  arc  enumerated  as  in  the  Certificate  of  tba 
Court  of  Claims. ) 

"  And  further  we  will  and  require  that  all  our  officers  upon  the  only 
showing  of  these  our  Letters  Patents  shall  make  a  full  discharge  to 
the  S't  Earl,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  all  rents  issuing  out  of  sd  Lands, 
except  the  af  '  Lands  in  the  Co.  Tippcrary,  and  the  s<J  yearly  Quit 
Rent  of  jfiij,  to  which  the  rents  on  the  sd  (.and*  in  the  Co.  of  Lime- 
rick are  reduced  ;  and  the  said  rent  of  £■)  4  o  to  which  the  rents  on 
1  1  1,  U  111  tl  c  I  ■-.  Wat.-rf..nl  :..-c  reduce  I  v A  |  I  M  pMft* 
Quit  Kent  of  to  which  the  rents  for  his  v1  Lands  ia  the  Queen's 
County  arc  reduced. 

"  Dated  at  January,  in  a**  year  of  our  reign." 

For  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  grant,  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  John  P.  rrendergast,  esq.,  author  of 
'Jhe  Cromtvxllinn  Settlement  of  /re/an  J. 

"  Jfrse  breeders  in  Ulster. — This  charter,  obtained  in 
16X5,  declared  that  Vere  Kssex,  earl  of  Ardglass;  Hugh, 
carl  of  Mount-Alexander;  I^wis,  lord  viscount  Dun- 
gannon ;  and  other  persons  who  should  qualify  them- 
selves to  become  members,  are  constituted  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  by  the  stile  and  title  of  the  Governor  and 
Freemen  of  the  Cor  ^ration  oj  Horse  Breeders  in  Ike  wunty 
of  Down.     The  charter  authorises  the  corporation  to 
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for  my  son  (who  acrompanyd  his  Lordship  thro'  Scotland,  to  the  Court  at  Whitehall,)  to  be 
Register  to  the  Admiral.  Courts,  in  the  countys  of  Down  and  Antrim. 

Now,  his  Lordship  was  Privy  Councellor  in  both  the  brother's  reignes,  and  frequented  their 
Courts,  and  was  often  in  Dublin;  and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  his 
Ix>rdship  was  observing  the  Parliament  and  y*  judicial  proceedings  of  y*  Law  Courts  (called  the 
Sessions)  in  that  kingdom;  by  all  which  means  his  Lordship  arrived  at  a  great  knowledge  in  state 
matters."  And  for  country  affairs,  his  Lordship  was  improved  by  reading  (wherein  he  still 
delighted),  and  by  frequenting  Assizes  and  Sessions,  for  he  was  made  Custos  Rotulorum  pacis  in 
the  county  of  Downe,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Trevor  Lord  Dungannon,  who  had  outed  me  of 
that  office,44  by  reason  I  was  more  than  a  yeare  absent  from  Ireland  as  aforesaid;  but  his  Lordship 
(as  his  father  had  done)  appointed  mc  to  be  his  Deputy,  Ao.  1683. 


purchase  lands  valued  for  £200  per  annum,  to  elect  a 
treasurer,  registrar,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  should 
think  proper  ;  to  hold  a  fair  for  the  space  of  six  days  during 
the  time  of  the  races  the  customs  collected  at  such  fairs 
to  l>c  payable  to  the  corporation.  The  badge  worn  by 
members  was  a  gold  meil.il.  representing  on  one  side  a 
marc  and  foal,  the  hitler  in  the  act  of  sucking,  with  the 
motto.  In  otitis  pdtrttm  vtrlui ;  on  the  other  side,  two 
race  horses  in  full  stretch,  with  the  motto,  Met  am  oxide 
fetunt.  See  Harris,  Ancient  and  Present  State  e>J  the 
County  Down,  pp.  35.  36. 

*»  Charlemount.—'Yhe  fort  of  Charlemount.  which  was 
built  in  the  month  of  June,  1602.  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Blackwatcr,  about  five  miles  eastward  from 
Blaekwatertown.  When  this  Structure  was  completed,  lord 
Mountjoy  (Charlc%  Blount)  named  it  Chai  lemont,  from 
his  own  christian  name,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  150 
men,  under  the  command  of  captain  Toby  Caulfcild, 
w  hose  descendants,  the  oris  of  Cliarlcmont.  adopted  the 
name  of  this  place  as  their  title.  The  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander  was  appointed  governor  of  Cliarlcmont,  by 
patent,  dated  8th  October,  1633,  on  the  decease  of  carl 
Conway,  who  had  previously  held  tlii>  position. 

*J  In  shite  matter*. — The  duke  of  York  went  to  reside 
in  Holyroodhouse  in  1670,  and  during  his  visit  in  Scot- 
land the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  his  court  was  a  theme  of 
great  satisfaction  among  hi  -  courtiers.  The  duke  and  the 
princesses  gave  balls,  plays,  and  masquerade-.,  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  attended 
them,  though  to  the  disgust  and  horror  of  the  more  rigid 
presbvterians.  On  the  tjlh  of  November,  16S1,  the  lady 
Anne'  his  daughter  (aftet  wards  queen  Anne),  and  the 
maids  of  honour,  performed  Nat  I-ce's  play,  entitled 
Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus.  In  the  July  of  the  same 
year,  an  Irish  theatrical  company,  numlxring  thirty 
persons,  visited  Edinburgh,  to  oj>cn  a  playhouse  there. 
On  their  way,  they  landed  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  but  the 
theatrical  garments  which  they  brought  with  them 
"  necessar  for  their  employment  mounted  with  gold  and 
silver  lace,"  were  to  them  the  cause  of  delay  and  difficulty, 
arising  from  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  then  recently 
passed  respecting  lated clothes.  The  play  actors  required 
to  send  a  petition  to  the  privy  council  in  Edinburgh, 
showing  that  "trumpeters  and  stage-players"  were  ex- 
empted from  the  said  Act,  an  interpretation  to  which  the 


dnke  of  York  and  the  members  of  council  at  once  acceded. 
— Prr.y  Council  A'ecords,  as  quoted  in  Chambers's  Do- 
mestic Annals,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  403,  404.  Mr.  William 
Tytler,  A  rtk  •  ■' i-.-.vr  Seotica,  vol.  i.,  p.  429,  states  that 
"  tea,  for  the  lirst  lime  heard  of  in  Scotland,  was  given  as 
a  treat  by  the  princevses  to  the  Scottish  ladies  who  visited 
at  the  ablicy. " — Domestic  Annals,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  405. 

**  Outed  me  from  that  office.  —This  office,  although  with- 
out remuneration,  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  other  notable 
families  of  the  county.  The  author  considered  his  own 
appointment  to  it  by  Ormond  a  high  honour.  Sec  pp. 
242,  243,  sufra.  The  following  letter,  written  by  lord 
Montgomery,  afterward*  fourth  earl  of  Mount-Alexander, 
to  his  father,  the  third  earl,  about  the  year  1 725,  refers 
chiefly  to  this  office  :— 

"  My  I.tiku.-  Mr  Jotline  1)  Ward  wn  speaking  to  me  about  y* 
Heine  Custotlt  Hit)  Rotlulor.  uf  llic  county  Ilowne.  and  he  told  me 
that  ne  had  write  to  ynti  about  it,  and  ih^t  you  had  amind  to  have 
ii  and  that  he  Had  desired  you  to  tend  him  word  whether  my  grand- 
father M  -unt.dcxander  had  it  not :  I  have  had  the  Records  sheaf  chd 
and  1  cant  hr.d  that  he  had  it.  hut  I  find  that  my  uncle  the  second  earl 
had  it  111  g  1.:  7»aJid7i:z  iToSandi?!;  and  tliat  Mr  Hdi  had  it  inland 
held  it  l  u!  tow  year,  I  wattoweat  on  my  L  J  Oiancclcr  and  he  has  put 
my  t.l  H.IItbomiugh  ofc  for  some  time  tho  he's  very'  *oli*itut  about 
and  I  'poak  to  my  L:'  l-eut  about  and  hit  antwer  was  that  he  was 
ture  that  my  I.'t  Chanrelcr  wod  not  d>>e  anything  till  I  had  made  w' 
inquicry  1  cod  and  y*  he  wod  have  it  run  111  the  channel!  that  it  had 
d-mc,  Now  if  yr  l-op*.  can  find  that  my  grandfather  had  it  I  wl*1  !_< 
glad  to  here  as  toon  aspossable,  tho  I  dcting  to  weal  on  my  \A  Chan- 
celer  again  atmul  it,  your  Lops  it  much  obfidgcd  to  Mr,  Ward  for  he 
hat  opposed  I.'t  Hilltliorrough  very  heartyly  and  we  hope  to  carry 
ir  in  *pite  of  hit  teeth,  my  wife  give  y'  Lops  her  most  humM*  Only 
and  sart  ice  to  my  *i*tcr,  the  *qr  wat  with  me  thi*  morning  and  he* 
very  well  it  fir  newe*  I  have  not  one  word  l>cxey  Coddington  and 
I  drink  y'  health  Latt  night .  he  went  hume  thit  day  and  I  hope  to 
goc  to  that  nart  a  thunday.  I  havenot  tier n  there  these  three  months, 
at  for  l/l  Hcwth  he's  altogether  .it  Kitrudery  to  we  can  hardly  tec 
hs'n  Pray  my  1. 1  give  my  liuin'lK  tarvirc  to  my  titter  and  Jeny  I  am 
>  '  Lop*  mutt  dutylull  *on  and  obedant  sarvant, 

"  MOXTGOMKRV. 

"  I  wod  l>c  glad  to  here  how  y*  '.op*  doet  but  I  am  afread  that 
writing  it  troln  Uome  to  vow  if  f  bcnl  mitt.ikeii  the  account  that  my 
uncle  William  Montgomery'  Ki»e»  of  our  Family  take*  notice  of  my 
grandfather*  being  I  'uttody  Koitul,  and  I  bcliese  Long  I'att  has  that, 
so  y'  Lops  may  soon  know." 

—  MS.  preserved  at  Dona^hadc:  The  writer  of  the  above 
was  not  aware  that  the  author,  William  Montgomery 
(whom  he  calls  uncle,  but  who  was  his  grand-uncle  by 
marriage),  held  the  office,  and  was  'outcd  because  of  his 
absence  from  Ireland  when  attending  to  the  interests  of 
his  wife's  nephew,  the  second  earl,  then  a  minor.  This 
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Thus  affaires  stood  with  his  Lordship,  till  Ao.  1688,  about  the  time  that  the  Lord  Iveagh  (the 
Chief  of  the  Magnoises,  commonly  called  M'Gennises)  his  mobb  were  gathering  together.** 

Our  Earle  had  then  a  sealed  letter  conveyed  to  his  hand,  (in  the  same  manner  almost  as  ye 
Lord  Mount ;  Eagle4*  was  warned  to  absent  himself  from  ye  Parliament,  Ao.  1605,  when  y*  powder 
plott  was  in  a  readyness),  adviseing  his  Lordship  to  look  to  his  house  and  person,«7  and  so  he  had 


affair  is  more  fully  discussed  by  the  author  in  his  memoir 
of  himself,  which  sec  infra.  "  I-ong  Patt,"  who  had  the 
loan  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  when  the  foregoing 
letter  was  written,  was,  no  doubt,  Patrick  Montgomery  of 
Creboy,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the  aftYirs 
of  the  second  earl.    See  p.  265,  supra. 

«  Gat  kiting  ti>gttker. — The  author  here  refers  to  the 
fact  that  three  companies  of  undisciplined  and  partly  un- 
armed troops  were  marched  into  Carrickfcrgus,  by  this 
Irish  leader,  to  Lake  the  place  of  a  regular  force,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  Dublin,  on  their  way  to  oppose  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  England.  The  Records  of  the 
Corporation  of  Carrickfcrgus  contain  the  following  brief 
notice  of  this  affair :— "Deccmb'  the  2nd  being  Sun- 
day, 1688,  the  Lord  Eveagh  and  two  other  captains  en- 
tered this  towne  with  three  companies  of  new  raysed  foote, 
unarmed,  and  then  parte  receaved  armes,  and  had  the 
castle  delivered  unto  them  (according  to  order)  by  captain 
George  Talbot,  captain  of  granadeers,  then  governor; 
and  next  day  the  said  captain  Talbot,  captain  Sir  Pat- 
rick Barnwall,  captain  Ncwgcnt,  and  captain  Shurlock, 
marched  towards  Dublin  with  their  companies. "— M  'Skim- 
in's  ITistory  of  Carrkkfergus,  p.  65.  This  movement  or 
Magennis,  viscount  Iveagh,  in  obedience  to  orders  re- 
ceived from  head -quarters,  clearly  indicated  that  James  II. 


and  his  viceroy,  Tyrconnell,  would  commit  no  places  of 
Roman 

province  of  Ulster.     The  common  people  of  Down 


trust  to  any  but 


catholic  leaders,  even  in  the 


c7 

Antrim  were  prepared  to  meet  this  Issue;  but  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  with  a  few  exceptions,  halted  be- 
tween two  opinions,  and  were  carried  forward  only  by  the 
march  of  events  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  govern  - 
mcnL  Several  influential  gentlemen  (among  whom  were 
the  earl  of  Mount-Alexander  and,  pcrhajis,  sir  Robert 
Colvillc),  were  evidently  unwilling,  whether  from  con- 
siderations of  loyalty,  or  feelings  of  jjcrsonal  obligation,  to 
break  suddenly  with  the  king  and  his  goverment. 

*  Lord  Mount  Eagle.— The  gunpowder  plot  was  re- 
vealed through  a  letter  addressed  to  lord  Mounteagle,  and 
delivered  to  him  whilst  he  sat  at  supper  in  his  country 
residence  of  Iloxton.  But  Mounteagle  was  believed  on 
good  authority  to  have  had  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  conspirators.    See  Archaologia,  vol.  xil,  p.  200. 

*7  House  and  person. — Hugh,  the  second  carl  of  Mount. 
Alexander,  being  in  London  in  the  year  1 686,  and  seeing 
the  design  of  the  king  against  the  Irish  protestants,  re- 
turned to  this  country,  having  sold  a  troop  of  horse  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  carl  of  Essex  a  few  years  before, 
and  retired  to  his  estate  in  Down,  resolving  to  live  there 
in  retirement  so  long  as  be  could  honourably  do  so.  His 
retirement,  however,  was  soon  interrupted.  Tile  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  text : — 

"  December  yl,  if&g. 
"Good  m  Lord,— I  have  written  to  let  you  know  that  all  our 
Irishmen  through  Ireland  are  sworn  thai  on  the  oih  day  of  this 
month,  being  Sunday  next,  they  are  to  fall  on,  to  kill  and  murder 


man,  wif-,  and  child,  and  to  spore  none  :  and  I  desire  your  lordship 
to  take  care  of  your  self,  and  all  other*  that  are  adjudged  by  our  men 
to  be  head*  ;  fur  whoever  uf  them  can  kill  any  of  you,  i»  to  have  a 
captain's  place.  So  my  dctire  to  your  Honour  is  to  lock  to  yourself, 
and  to  give  other  Noblemen  warning,  and  go  not  out  nijjht  at  day, 
withfrut  a  good  guard  with  you  ;  aud  Let  no  Irixhrn.in  come  near  you, 
whatever  he  l<e.  Thix  is  all  from  him  who  is  your  friend  and  Father's 
friend,  and  wilt  be,  though  I  dare  uot  be  known  as  yet,  for  fear  of  my 
Ufc. 

"  Direct  this  with  care  and  Haste  to  my  Lord  Montgomery." 

This  letter,  which  was  found  on  the  street  in  Comber,  on  the 
third  of  December,  had  been  written,  it  is  supposed,  by 
some  Protestant  who  believed,  probably,  that  a  massacre  was 
in  contemplation,  and  whose  object  was  to  rouse  the 
"natural  leaders"  from  their  dangerous  apathy.  See 
History  of  Northern  Affairs,  p.  8.  But  whoever  may  have 
been  the  writer,  and  whatever  object  he  had  immediately 
in  view,  certain  it  is  that  his  letter  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  deep  and  wide  spread  alarm  among  protestants, 
not  only  throughout  Ulster  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  consternation  created  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere 
is  thus  told  by  the  author  of  a  rare  tract  entitled  A 
Full  and  Impartial  Amount  of  all  the  Secret  Con- 
sults, crv.,  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  from 
1660  to  1689,  4to  London,  pp.  138— 140  :—"  This 
letter  he  (earl  of  Mount-Alexander)  sends  to  Dublin, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  arrived  at  Dublin 
but  on  Friday,  and  the  Sunday  following  (the  9th), 
was  to  be  the  day  of  slaughter.  This  sudden  alarm  struck 
such  a  fear  upon  the  English,  that  upon  the  Saturday  there 
got  away  about  three  thousand  M>uls.  There  happened  to 
be  abundance  of  ships  in  the  harbour  at  that  time,  which 
were  so  crammed  that  many  were  in  danger  of  being 
stifled.  The  run  of  these  t>cople  happened  to  be  so 
suddain,  and  in  the  middle  ol  the  night,  that  it  resembled 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Irish  were  as 
desirous  to  have  them  gone,  for  some  of  them  were  in  as 

great  terror  as  the  others  This  fatal  news 

which  had  so  terrified  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  as  if  the 
dissolution  of  all  things  had  l>een  at  hand,  arrived  not 
to  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  very  day  'twas 
to  tie  put  in  execution,  which  l*ing  Sunday,  was  brought 
to  the  people  in  the  time  of  Divine  Sen -ice  in  some  places, 
which  struck  them  with  such  suddain  apprehensions  of 
immediate  destruction,  that  the  doors  not  allowing  quick 
passage  enough,  by  rexson  of  the  crowd,  abundance  of 
persons  made  their  escapes  out  of  the  windows,  and  in 
the  greatest  fright  and  disorder  that  can  be  represented, 
the  men  leaving  their  hats  and  perriwigs  l>ehind  them, 
some  of  them  had  their  cloaths  torn  to  pieces,  others  were 
trampled  under  loot,  and  the  women  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  men.  And  this  disturbance  did  not  only  con« 
tinuc  for  this  day,  but  for  several  Sundays  after,  the 
Protestants  were  in  such  a  consternation  and  terror,  that 
all,  or  most  of  them  carried  fire-arms,  and  other  weapons 
to  Church  with  them,  and  the  very  mini-tcrs  went  armed 
into  the  pulpit,  and  ccntinels  stood  at  the  Church  doors 
all  the  while  that  they  were  in  the  Church.    But  whether 
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need  to  (loo,  for  he  was  ooe  of  those  ten  who  were  proscribed  afterwards,  and  excepted  from  par- 
don by  Tireconnel's  proclamation.*8 


this  were  a  real  thing  designed,  or  whether  by  that  di- 
covcry  prevented,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  nidge  and  de- 
termine; l>ut  rerl.iin  it  is  th.it  never  aintlung  happened 
in  the  kingdom  .  .  .  made  ><>  great  a  Inglit  among 
the  Protestants  a>  this."  The  died  prol.K.-d  by  tins 
letter  at  Lnniskillcn  are  thus  described  by  captain 
William  McCormick  in  his  farther  Im^ntt.A  Aiwimt 
of  tht  Action*  i'f  the  IunukiUns  -  M  n,  410,  London, 
1691,  pp.  1,  2:  — "About  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 16SS,  wc  were  alarmed,  .is  ino>t  of  the 
Protectants  of  the  kingdom  were,  by  a  Letter  sent  us 
by  the  Karl  of  Mount- Alexander,  diverted  to  him, 
from  an  unknow  n  hand,  acquainting  him  tli.it  there  was  a 
design  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestant.,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
to  be  acted  by  the  Irish  papists  and  their  adherens,  the 
ninth  day  of  the  said  month.  This  l-cltcr.  what  it-  opera- 
tion was  on  other  places,  I  know  not ;  but  it  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  1110-t  in  and  about 
Inmskilling  (the  cruelties  of  the  Iri.h  in  Forty-one  l»-tng 
yet  fre*h  in  many  of  their  memories*,  1l1.1t  several  of  the 
country  sent  in  their  best  household  furniture  and  papers 
to  Inniskilling,  thinking  them  more  secure  there,  than 
with  themselves.  And  we  observing  tliat  the  Irish  were 
gathering  themselves  together  on  all  hands  in  great 
numbers,  having  for  a  long  time  before  employee!  all  the 
smiths  of  their  sort  in  making  skains  (vi/.,  a  kind  of 
sharp-pointed  baggoiiet.)  and  pike-heads,  wherewith  to 
arm  themselves  privately  ;  wc  were  struck  into  great  con- 
sternation; but  resolved  not  to  have  our  throat,  cut  aslecti, 
the  most  of  the  townsmen  the  day  and  night  of  the 
design11  massacre,  keeping  strict  guard  with  what  sort  of 
weapons  they  had.  But  the  contents  of  this  Letter  were 
destined  to  produce  still  greater  and  more  significant 
results  at  Londonderry.  In  a  faithful  Jfi-  '^rv  0/  tin-  Xor- 
tkern  A  f'ins  <>/  /rAiiu.f,  fwm  the  l.ttc  A'ltif  Ydifu-j  A<;yj- 
sion  to  tht  Crown  to  !?u  Stf^tfJ  Londonderry,  4to,  London, 
r6oo,  at  pp.  8,  y,  there  is  the  following  notice  of  the 
transactions  in  that  city,  consequent  on  it1-  receipt  : — "  Rut 
that  which  hapned  of  greatest  consequence  upon  this  dis- 
covery was,  the  extraordinary  accident  that  attended  the 
account  of  it  (the  letter)  in  Londonderry  ;  where  it  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  but  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  past  a  doubt 
by  the  advance  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Karl  of 
Antrim's  regiment,  consisting  of  five  new  raised  com- 
panies, which,  together  with  the  rabble  that  followed, 
made  up  at  least  a  thousand  men  (designed  for  a  garrison 
to  that  town) ;  the  inhabitants  seeing  such  a  number,  and 
concluding  them  to  have  been  the  instruments  designed 
for  the  execution  of  the  pretended  massacre,  immediately 
shut  up  their  Gates,  and  discharging  some  great  guns 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  Irish,  obliged  them  to 
retreat  in  great  disorder;  and  the  townsmen  keeping  their 
Gates  shut,  issued  out  a  Declaration,  shewing  the  reason 
for  what  they  had  done;  which  they  wholly  imputed  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  popi.h  lrw-arre. " 

*"  TinxonnAPs  fruehtmattct.  ■  ■  'I  he  name.,  of  the  leu 
thus  excepted  from  pardon  by  T\  1  c  smieT.'s  proclamation 
were  the  earl  of  Mount •Alexaiuitr,  the  carl  of  Masse- 
recne,  the  carl  of  Kingston,  sir  Robert  Cohille,  sir  Arthur 
Rawdon,  sir  John  Macgill,  Clotwonhy  Skcffingtou,  John 


Hawkins,  Ro!>ert  Saumlerson,  and  Francis  Hamilton, 
afterwards  sir  Francis  Hamilton  of  Killeshandra,  county 
of  t'avati.  "Stic  1  gentlemen  a-  re.nl  1  his  proclamation 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  rind  several 


h  -il  always  appeared  most  active  and  open  111  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  I'rotc.tant  designs,  n>t  comprehended  in  the 
clause  of  e\i-:ji;ition  ;  for  neither  Hamilton  of  ToHiinore, 
who  wa.  the  iriost  active,  and  indeed  the  principal  mana- 
ger of  tl.ewh.de  atiair,— who  had  a  casting  voice  in  all 
their  council.,  nor  any  of  the  Hamilton*  of  Down,  An- 
trim, or  Aun.igh,  were  forepri/cd,  tho'  gentlemen  that 
acted  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  others  that  were  in- 
ferior to  thein,  were  particularly  exempted  ;  but  this  only 
served  to  revive  the  former  je  ilousie  the  connney  had  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Tollimore-s  sincerity."-.*  faithful  .Vdr- 
ratnt  <'f  .Wither  it  A  furs.  If  none  of  the  Hamilton* 
were /onfn^f  the  tuitu's  of  several  of  them  appear  on 
the  list  of  those  attainted  by  James's  Parliament.  Of  the 
2461  Protestant  gentlemen  attainted  and  declared  traitors 
by  James's  parliament,  the  following  were  residents  in  the 
county  of  Down:-  John  Hawkins  of  Rathfryland,  esq.  ; 
Charles  Ward  of  Kiflaugh,  cvp  ;  James  Hamilton  of  Tul- 
lymore,  esq.;  Bernard  Ward  of  Castleward,  esq.;  lames 
Hamilton  of  Bangor,  esq. ;  George  Maxwcli  of  Killaietigh, 
esq.,  son  to  sir  Robert  Maxwell  ;  James  Hamilton 
of  I.  arrioknasire,  esq.;  John  Mac  Neal,  dean  of  Downe; 
Daniel  Mac  Neal  of  Dundnun,  gent.;  William  Breete 
of  N.q  pel's- Town,  esq. ;  John  Hamilton  of  Lrrenagh, 
e-q. :  Ja.pcr  Brent  of  Nappcr's-Town,  gent.;  Bernard 
Ricnt  of  the  same,  gent.;  Richard  Turkc,  late  of 
Downe.  gent.;  Hugh  Browne  of  the  same,  gent.; 
Rowland  Biownc  of  the  same,  gent. ;  William  Palmer 
of  (  a-tleskrine,  gent.;  Marks  Hodges,  late  of  Downe, 
gent.;  George  Johnston  of  kilclecf,  gent.;  Anthony 
Lock  of  Liowne,  gent.;  John  Haddock  of  Corna- 
banc,  gent.;  William  Redmond  of  Cloiltough,  genl.; 
Robert  Lchlin,  late  of  Killough,  gent.;  John  Ward  of 
C'astlewanl,  cs«].;  John  Smart  of  Cookcs-Towu,  gent.; 
"oliu  Isi.ukwood,  juu.,  of  Bangor,  gent.;  Henry  West  of 
llydugar.e,  esq.;  Wd'.iam  l'rmgle  of  I-aghueba]>cr, 
gent.;  1  >a\  i  '  White  of  Reliagh,  gent.;  John  Ringland  of 
Kalniore,  gent.;  George  Maxwell  of  Derryhoy,  gent.; 
Jamc*  Krwyne  of  Kallcteagh,  gent.;  Lieutenant  James 
Butler  of  Kincndy;  Alexander  Stewart  of  Ringduffrant, 
gent. ;  James  Patient  of  Magherknock,  genl. ;  Hugh  Wal- 
lace ol  Revara,  gent.;  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Gransagh, 
gent.;  Arthur  Maxwell  of  Drumbridge,  gent.;  James 
Mac  Gill,  jun.,  son  to  Captain  James  Mac  Gill;  John 
Mac  Gill  of  Munallon,  gent.;  Matthew  Beates  of  Bally- 
vinchan,  gent. ;  Ldward  Jackson  of  the  same,  gent.;  John 
Kahne  of  Krquinc,  esq.;  W  illiam  Mac  Connuck  of  the 
same,  gent.;  William  Montgomery  of  Ro-mond,  esq.; 
Hugh  Maxwell  of  B.itlyrpiitilme ;  James  Mountgoincry, 
son  to  tl.ealoics.n  l  William  ;  James  liailty  of  Kmnsorkcy, 
esq.;  Hugh  Mac  Gill,  l.iie  of  Ku  -touu,  esq. ;  Archibald 
Mac  Neal,  cleik;  il;i;;h  Mountgoincry  of  liallymogowne, 
q. ;  1  ol  in  Mountgoii'erv  of  V_'arrkkboy,  gent.;  James 
Ko  se  of  I'ortefore.  esq. ;  William  Hogg  of  liarrady,  gent.; 
John  S teiisc.ii,  near  ltangor,  gent.  ;  lol.n  Blackwood  of 
Bangor,  gent.;  James  liarkclcy  of  Ballysallagh,  gent.; 
Jolui  Sanders  of  Ncwtownc,  gent;  David  Campbell  of 
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His  Lo>,  therefore  confederated  with  y*  Protestants  of  Ulster,  to  stand  upon  their  guard  for 
their  safety  ag'  such  a  massacre  as  was  in  Ao.  1641,  and  was  by  them  elected  their  Genii 
Comander;«  and  at  this  time,  y'  Presbiterians  required  no  renewal  1  of  their  Covenant,  but  were 


Cumber,  esq. ;  Hugh  Mountgomcry  of  Hallvmalady,  gent. » 
Gawin  Hamilton  of  I.i«swinc,  Rent. ;  William  Hamilton 
his  brother;  James  Moore,  senior,  of  HaJlybregngh,  gent. ; 

iatnes  Moore,  junior,  of  Cariickmaimt,  gent.;  John  Wal- 
ts of  Revara,  gent.;  Hugh  Farcly  of  l!oor>linil,  gent.; 
Francis  Anne-sley  of  Cloghinaghcricat,  gent.;  Hugh  John- 
ston of  Rcademon,  gent.;  1-t-tnucl  Matthews,  archdeacon 
of  Downc ;  Alexander  Ilaly  of  RcindctTerant,  gen:.; 
Thorruu  Waidlow,  late  of  Mournc,  gent.;  William  Shaw 
of  Ratindy,  gent.;  Robert  Gibson  of  I >romer.igh  parish, 
pent. ;  Alexander  .Stewart,  late  of  Ardmullin,  gent. ;  Roger 
Hall  of  I^igan,  es<[. ;  John  Norris  of  New-Castle,  cm{.  ; 
John  Robinson  of  Tolltiuore,  >;ent. ;  Henry  Mottrow  of 
Drorainskagh,  esq.;  James  Wa<ldel  of  IsIan-IVrry,  gent.; 
Hugh  Watldel  of  the  same,  gent.;  Alexander  Waddel  of 
the  same,  gent.;  William  llalrridge  of  Dromore,  gent.; 
Robert  Swift  of  l.issncrcward,  gent.;  Roln-rt  (  amphel 
of  Laghans,  gent.;  William  Campbell  of  Tollveare, 
gent. ;  Jeremy  Mussimline  of  Hil-bonwh,  gent. ;  Thomas 
Johnston,  late  of  Gillhall,  gent. ;  William  Manson  of 
mllynalcary,  gcnL ;  Charles  Cax.let  of  Laghinlan,  gent.; 
John  Boyle  of  Dromnovady,  gcnL;  Nicolas  Bagnal  of 
Newry,  esq. ;  Nicholas  Price,  esq. ;  John  Law  of  Man- 
gerlin,  gent.;  James  Slonc  of  Dublin,  K>q.;  Cornet  Wil- 
liam Mountgomery  of  Cran^agh ;  Richard  Warren  of 
Clonconnell,  gent.;  Thomas  Waring  of  the  same;  and 
Ro!»crt  Rosse  of  Rathfiykmd.  gent.  -King's  State  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  pp.  213  15. 

"  Genii.  Commander At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
gentry,  held  in  Comber  on  the  17th  January,  i6i>$,  the 
following  Declaration  was  agreed  to:— 

"  It  being  notoriously  known.  Mil  only  t  s  the  Pr*ste*t-mu  cif  (tie 
Northern  i'ounties.  but  to  tho*.c  i].r..M^lunic  this  whole  Kin^.loui  cii* 
Irs- bud,  that  llic  public  peace  of  tin-  nation  is  now  in  crcat  and  im- 
Dtincnt  dajiucr  ;  and  that  it  Is,  absolutely  necessary  for  all  Protestants 
to  arrce  within  their  several  tnUMwi  in  N.itue  method.  Usidcv  those 
ordinarily  appointed  by  the  lu»s,  for  their  own  dcfmtc  ;  and  the 
prrservmi;  a*  much  a*  in  tlicm  l.cs,  cubhi:  tieatc  cf  the  nation, 
which  is  so  much  endeavoured  to  !<:  rh»turl«'d  by  jvipish  and  illegal 
Counsellor-,,  and  their  ahcitnrs.  And  fur  lli.il  umiy.  secrcsy,  .ir.d 
despit.  li,  are  n<re»s.,ry  tu  the  i  licet. nr.  of  the  said  des-.^n :  'there- 
fore, we  the  persons  hereunder  suisciibm,:  our  names,  0,0.  in  behalf 
of  ourselves,  and  l'rote.stant  tenant--*,  a*ithori.re  and  impower  .Sir 
Arthur  Keidon  ,  Kawdon  ,  baronet .  Sir  Robert  L'olvd,  James  Hamil- 
ton 01*  Newcastle,  J<j!iu  HawVai.s,  and  James  Hamilton  of  TuUi- 
morc,  Esorv,  or  any  three  of  ilium,  to  assemble  at  such  tunc  and 
place,  and  as  oft  as  they  shall  think  fit.  And  to  consult,  devise,  and 
determine  al)  matters  which  relate  to  the  public  peace  of  this  county 
and  kingdom.  And  »c,  tltc  said  persons  hereunto  sulicribing  our 
names,  Protestants  in  the  said  county  of  Down,  do  hereby  encage 
for  ourselves,  and  as  far  a*  in  us  lies,  our  tenants  aforesaid,  to  perform 
and  ciccutc  all  sitcb  orders,  commands,  and  directions,  at  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  made  public,  or  given  by  the  said  persons,  or  any 
three  of  them,  as  aforesaid.  — In  witness  wherccr,  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names,  this  17th  .  f  J  .u  jary.  16SS. 

'*M.  M '  'iint-Alexjinder. 

"J.  H  (Jima  Hamilton*,  &c  ,  &c. 

"In  witness  of  the  Acceptance 
of  the   alvive   trust,  »e  have 


nrmurahle  Hugh,  Earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  we  do 
his  Lordship  tu  command  »J1  such  forces  as  shall. 


of  the  Richt  Ho 
hereby  iiiipowcr  1 

from  tunc  to  linie,  be  raised  by  us,  and  other  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  counties  of  Jh>»n  and  Antrim,  fur  preserving  the  publick  pcaca 
of  the  >.iid  counties  and  other  parts  a( tintdora,  in  these  dis- 
tracted times.,  wherein  no  lawful  government  is  established  in  the 
km^dom  of  IrcJartd. — In  witness  where 
Lauds,  this  t8«h  day  of  January,  16B8. 
* '  A.  R.  ^ 
1  K.  C.  [t 


"I'll.  ) 

« j:  It  \ 


Antrim. 


Down." 


iln  put 
-  A.  R 
"  K  c:. 
"J.  H 
"J  H 
"J.  H. 


>ur  b.mils 

Art.iur  Raurilotil. 

K-^ert  ColviUe;. 

J  unes  H  .ruilmii  of  PanjorV 

■John  II  iwkui".  . 

James  Hamilton  of  Ttilliinorc). 


The  above  are  extract*  from  A  Farther  Account  of  lh« 
InniskiHins;  Mm,  by  Captain  William  McCormui,  4/4? 
London,  1691,  pp.  |() — 2i,  but  the  reader  will  observe 
that  whilst  the  county  of  Down  alone  was  mentioned  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  17th  January,  the  two  counties  of 
"""""Antrim  and  Down  are  represented  as  acting  together  on 
the  iSth  in  the  election  of  the  earl  of  Mount- Alexander  as 
commander  in  chief  of  their  several  forces,  although  the 
appointment  is  only  signed  by  the  five  gentlemen  elected 
to  act  for  I  town.    That  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion 
were  hasty,  and,  in  some  respects,  unsatisfactory,  U 
evident  from  the  rare  and  valuable  tract,  already  quoted, 
entitled  a  Faithful  History,  professing  to  give  a  "  True 
Ad  cunt  of  the  ikcasions  of  Miscarriages"  in  the  North, 
and  0/  the    Reasons  why  the  Gentry  abandoned  these  Parts." 
The  writer,  who  states  on  the  title-rage  that  he  "bore  a 
great  share  in  those  Transactions,"  after  describing  the  pro- 
testants  of  lhjwn,  continues  his  narrative,  pp.  13 — 16,  as 
follows: — "The  gentlemen  who  had  been  the  unhappy 
occasion  of  all  the>e  mischiefs,  being  sensible  of  the  un- 
fortunate citcutn>tances  to  which  they  had  reduced  the 
count  rev,  now  lieg.m  to  consider  of  such  methods  as  might 
make  amends  for  their  past  miscarriages :  To  this  end  a 
general  meeting  at  Comber  wis  concluded  on,  in  which 
they  might  agree  what  course  next  to  steer,  and  how  for 
the  future  to  lay  such  a  scene  of  affairs',  as  might  give 

them  a  better  prospect  of  success.    Mr.  H  ton 

(James  Hamilton  of  Tollimore)  appearing  most  officious 
on  this  occasion,  and  having  undertook  the  dispatch  of 
circular  letters,  summond  only  such  as  he  knew  would  be 
cither  guided  by  his  counsels  or  else  wanted  interest  to 
oppose  his  designs;  for  he  neither  summoned  Mr.  Annesly, 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Savage,  or  any  other 
gentleman  whom  he  believed  would  not  readily  resign  a 
blind  assent  to  his  humour,  though  they  were  otherwise 
persons  every  way  qualified  for  the  publick  service :  But 
that  which  hapned  of  greatest  difficulty,  was  the  exclusion 
of  Sir  Rob,  Colvil  from  the  meeting,  whose  great  estate 
in  the  cottntrcy,  and  interest  in  the  very  town  where 
they  sate,  seemed  to  oblige  them  to  take  notice  of  him; 
but  it  was  so  contrive*!,  that  the  gentlemen  who  were 
designed  for  council,  assembled  on  the  13th,  at  which 
time  the  methods  were  concluded  on,  and  Sir  Rob. 
Muniru.iH-d  the  next  day,  to  assent,  if  he  plca-ed,  to  what 
he  could  not  alter.  Tlti>  Coin  entton,  which  only  consisted 
of  sixteen  gentlemen,  being  sat  at  Comber,  the  first  thine 
discourses!  of,  were  the  disorders,  delays,  openness,  and 
other  inconveniences,  which  attended  t" 
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joyned  with  the  Established  Clergy,50  ag4  y'  Papist,  y*  comon  enemy  to  them  and  us.  Then  they 
scrupled  not  (nor  wee)  to  hear  one  anothers  way  of  worship  and  sermons.*' 


to  which  the  failure  of  their  designs  was  chiefly  attril/uted ; 
and  to  obviate  those  mischiefs,  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
junto  of  five  shouUl  l>c  chosen  for  the  county  ;  any  three 
■whereof  should  beem|>owcred  to  act  as  the  representatives  of 
the  rest  ;  whose  decrees  and  orders  should  be  as  binding, 
as  if  they  had  been  concluded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
country.  And  it  was  likewise  agreed,  that  an  Association 
should  be  proposed  bv  the  gentlemen  of  that  county,  to 
the  other  counties  of  L'lstcr,  for  the  joint  preservation  of 
the  publick  interest,  and  protection  of  the  protectant 
religion.  Matters  being  thus  far  adjusted  by  the  consent 
of  the  whole  convention ;  the  next  thing  to  be  considered, 
was  the  election  of  five  such  persons  as  were  best  ijua lifted 
to  represent  the  county,  and  for  that  service,  the  L.  of  M. 
(Earl  of  Mount- Alexander),  Sir  A.  R.  (Arthur  Rawdon), 
Mr.  H.  of  B.  (Hamilton  of  Bangor),  Mr.  H.  (Hawkins 
of  Rathfriland),  and  H.  of  T.  ( Hamilton  of  Tollimorc). 
were  proposed  at  the  instance,  and  by  the  directions  of 
the  latter,  who,  having  packed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
assembly,  could  not  want  u  majority  of  votes  to  declare  in 
favour  of  such  as  he  thought  tit  to  recommend.  These 
gentlemen  being  complimented  with  a  tender  of  the  care 
and  trust  of  the  county,  at  first  as  modestly  refused,  as  the 
new  Pope  does  the  papacy,  which  they  afterwards  as 
willingly  embraced ;  and  though  some  of  the  Covenanters 
thought  others  far  better  qualified,  both  in  interests  and 
parts,  for  a  charge  of  that  consequence,  particularly  Sir 
Rob.  Colvil,  whom  they  would  have  at  least  complimented 
with  the  choice  of  being  one,  considering  his  fortune  was 
almost  equal  to  the  joint  estates  of  the  other  five,  and  that 
his  age  and  experience  had  rendered  him  much  filter  for 
employment  of  that  nature;  but  H[amil]tonof  T[i>liimorej 
being  well  assured  that  Sir  Robert  would  not  be  prevailed 
with  to  serve  any  private  d<~-i  ;-i  ,  passionately  opposed  all 
motions  in  his  favour ;  and  :or  u  ant  of  a  better  argument, 
threatened  to  desert  the  assembly  if  they  should  admit  a 
proposal  so  adverse  to  his  interest.  Till  this  meeting  at 
Comber,  many  thought  1 1 — ton's  earnest  solicitations  had 
proceeded  from  a  real  concern  for  the  Protestant  interest ; 
but  it  was  now  plainly  discovered,  that  the  whole  scope 
of  his  designs  tended  only  to  settle  him  in  such  a  post  as 
might   render  him  more  remarkable  to  the  English 

government  The  junto   fearing  the 

consequences  of  these  publick  censures,  very  much 
laboured  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  male-contents  who 
began  to  unravel  the  very  methods  by  which  they  were 
convened,  and  to  protest  against  the  evil  arts  that 
established  them.  The  next  day,  according  to  the  return 
of  his  summonses.  Sir  Rob.  Colvil  came  to  town,  on 
whose  appearance  it  was  judged  convenient  to  admit, 
being  of  the  Council,  hoping  thereby  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  gentlemen  of  the  countrey;  and,  to  make 
way  for  him,  my  Lord  Mount-Alexander  was  appointed 
general  of  the  Forces  of  the  two  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim.  Sir  Robert  being  admitted,  the  junto  proceeded 
to  nominate  five  jiersons  out  of  even-  Barony,  to  represent 
the  condition  of  it,  proposing  by  this  method  a  clearer 
view  of  the  strength  and  force  of  each  county;  and  it  was 
likewise  moved  and  agreed,  that  every  county  for  its 
better  intelligence  should  substitute  one  person  to  be 


always  resident  at  Hilsburg,  by  which  means  the  several 
circumstances  of  the  North  might  be  the  better  understoode 
and  the  execution  of  their  designs  be  for  the  future 
grounded  «n  more  united  resolves.  To  this  purpose  it 
was  judged  necessary  that  a  general  Association  should 
be  sub*tril>cd  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  Province,  and 
that  the  methods  devised  by  this  junto  should  be  proposed 
as  an  example  to  the  neighbouring  counties." 

5"  Joynedurith  the  Established  Clergy. — This  defectionon 
the  part  of  the  prcsbyterians  from  their  old  standard  was 
deeply  and  indignantly  lamented  by  many  a  stout  son  of 
the  covenant     Thus,  John  Dickson,  the  minister  of 
Rutherglen,  who  died  in  the  year  1 700,  but  who  had 
tasted  of  the  bitter  cup  which  the  second  Charles  pre- 
sented to  his  presbytcrian  subjects,  gave  expression  to  his 
disappointment  and  horror,  when  doomed,  before  his 
death,  to  witness  such  a  falling  away  of  his  brethren. 
"  Were  it  possible,"  says  he,  "  that  our  reformers  who 
are  entered  in  among  the  glorious  choristers  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  tuning  their  melodious  harps  about  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb,  might  have  a  furlough  for  a  short 
time,  to  take  a  view  of  their  apostatizing  children,  what 
may  we  judge  would  be  their  conceptions  of  thoe  courses 
of  defection,  so  far  repugnant  to  the  platform  laid  down 
in  that  glorious  work  of  reformation."    See  Dickson's 
Lettrr,  as  quoted  in  Howie's  Preface  to  his  Seots  Worthies. 
Howie,  who  published  that  work  in  1774,  and  died  in  1791, 
brooded  bitterly  also  over  the  great  and  general  apostasy 
in  his  lonely  seclusion  of  Lochgoin,  adding  to  Dickson's 
words  the  following  testimony  on  this  delicate  theme  from 
himself :— "  For,  if  innocent  Hamilton,  godly  and  patient 
Wishart,  apostolic  Knox,  eloquent  Rollock,  and  worthy 
Davidson,  the  courageous  Mclvtlles,  prophetic  Welclt, 
majestic  Bruce,  jjreal  Henderson,  renowned  Gillespie, 
learned  Rinning,  pious  Gray,  laborious  Durham,  hcavenly- 
minded  Rutherford,  the  faithful  Guthrie*,  diligent  Blair, 
heart-melting  Livingstone,  religious  WclHvood,  orthodox 
and  practical  Brown,  zealous  and  steadfast  Cameron, 
honest -hearted  CargiU,  sympathizing  M'Ward,  persever- 
ing Blackadder,  the  evangelical  Traills,  constant  and 
pious  Rcnwick,  &c,  'were  filed  off  from  the  Assembly  of 
the  first -bom,  and  sent  as  commissioners  from  the  Mount 
of  God,  to  behold  how  quickly  their  offspring  are  gone 
out  of  the  way,  piping  and  dancing  after  the  golden  calf, 
-  -ah!  with  what  vehemence  would  their  spirits  be  af- 
fected, to  see  their  laborious  structure  almost  razed  to 
the  foundation,  by  those  to  whom  they  committed  the 
custody  of  their  great  Lord's  patience:  they  in  the  mean- 
time sheltering  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  fig-tree- 
leaf  distinctions,  which  will  not  sconce  against  the  wrath 
of  an  angry  God  in  the  cool  of  the  day.' "—Preface  to 
Scots  Worthies,  edition  of  1856,  p.  y. 

*'  Worship  and  sermons. — Tune,  and  the  discipline  of 
events,  had  taught  both  episcopalians  and  prcsbyterians. 
After  a  fierce  struggle,  carried  on  with  but  slight  interrup- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  until  1660,  the 
episcopalians  remained  masters  of  the  situation.  In  1661 
the  government  ordered  the  Covenant  to  l>c  burned 
throughout  Ulster  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
-  it  was  then  adjudged  "s  " 
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Our  Noble  Peer  having  endeavored  y*  surprize  of  Carrickfergus  (of  w*  he  missed  by  neglect 
of  some  he  imployed,)  brought  the  guarison  and  Major  Marcus  Talbot  (Tireconnel's  bastard)  to 
conditions  of  peace5*  towards  y*  contry,  wherin  Archibald  Edminston,  Laird  of  Duntreth,  being  a 


[  treasonable,"  and  presbytcrianism  not  only  survived,  an 


but  was,  in  reality,  very  much  relieved  by  this  .conflagra- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  presbytcrians  of  1688,  as  a  body, 
never  thought  of  pledging  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  "  the 
ends  of  the  covenant,"  and  aimed  only  at  obtaining  religi- 
ous liberty  for  themselves  sweetened  by  a  very  moderate 
bounty  from  the  state,  known  since  as  Regium  Dcnum. 
And  the  episcopalians,  although  the  dominant  party,  ob- 
taining at  the  Restoration  all,  and  perhaps,  more  than 
they  ever  expected  in  the  way  of  power,  soon  came  to 
understand  that  they  had  too  hastily  adopted  their  idol, 
Charles  II. ;  and  that,  l>cing  so  loyal  in  1660,  as  to  take 
no  guarantees  for  constitutional  government,  they  were 
compelled,  in  16SS,  to  fight  for  these  guarantees  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost.  Both  parties  were,  therefore,  to  sonic  extent, 
moderated  in  their  sentiments  and  aims,  and  had  become 
more  charitable  towards  each  other,  fur  such  men  as  Mil- 
ton and  Jeremy  Taylor  had  been  reconciling  the  religious 
world,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  grand  idea  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. The  extremes  of  both  parties,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge William  III.,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
non-jurors.  The  episcopalian  non-jurors  regarded  William 
as  a  usurper,  and  many  of  them  clung  with  desperate  tenacity 
to  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  Of  Ulster  episcopalian  non- 
jurors, perhaps  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Kev.  Charles 
Leslie,  chancellor  of  Connor,  and  son  of  John  Leslte,  bishop 
of  Clogher.  He  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
church  preferment.  He  joined  the  Pretend'  r  On  the 
continent,  endeavouring  to  convert  him  to  protestantism  ; 
but  failing  in  this,  Ix-slic  returned  to  his  own  home  at 
(jlasslougn,  county  of  Monaghan,  in  1721,  and  died  a 
few  months  after  his  return.  Sec  Wire's  IVorts,  edited 
by  Harris,  Writers  of  Ireland,  pp.  2S2-6.  The  non- 
jurors among  the  presbytcrians  of  Ulster  were  such  as 
clung  to  the  old  covenants,  charging  the  more  prudent 
brethren  with  apostasy  and  treachery  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
They  would  own  no  allegiance  to  king  William,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  denounced  him  for  omitting  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  papists  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  troops 
to  do  so  after  the  battle  of  the  Boync.  They  denounced 
him,  moreover,  liecause,  although  the  mainstay  of  Calvin- 
ism on  the  continent,  he  should  in  England  consent  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  church  which  they  (the 
covenanters)  had  always  regarded  as  no  better  than  the 
Komish  apostasy  itself.  In  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, they  had  affirmed  with  their  mouths,  and  signed 
with  their  hands,  that  "  all  popery  and  prelacy  is  damn- 
able, idolatrous,  and  soul-destroying  ;"  therefore,  in  their 
estimation,  king'William,  in  joining  this  prelatic  church 
of  England,  had  placed  himself  on  the  same  level  with  the 
popish  king  James,  who  had  been  expelled.  The  founder 
of  this  '  reformed'  party  in  Ulster  was  the  Rev.  David 
Houston,  a  young  preacher  in  connexion  with  the  prcsby- 
terians.  He  had  lived  in  Scotland  during  several  years 
prior  to  16S8,  but  when  Kenwick  was  seized  in  that  year, 
and  soon  afterwards  barbarously  executed,  Houston  re- 
turned to  Ulster,  where  his  movements  were  narrowly 
watched  by  the  various  political  leaders  in  this  province.  As 


this  we  submit  the  following  hitherto  un- 


priced document,  for  a  copy  or  which  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Chancellor,  pxstorof  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  College  Street  South, 
Belfast.  Mr.  Chancellor  copied  it  from  Register  of  General 
Meetings  of  the  Societies  in  Scotland.  This  paper,  which 
explains  itself,  Is  entitled  a  "  Bond  of  Compliance  given 
into  the  Earl  of  Mount- Alexander  by  Mr.  David  Houston, 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,"  and  is  as  follows:— 
'  I  do  promise  that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavour  to  came  all  Mich 


person*  over  whom  I  have  influence  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to 
nettle  the  present  interest  in  this  country,  and  will  by  all  mean*  per- 


ttle  the  pi 
tade  such 


to  join  with,  and  pursue  such 


a*  the  Karl  of 


Mount-Alexander  shall,  from  time  to  time,  propose,  and  give  out  for 
safety  thereof — providing  such  persons,  with  whom  I  have  influence, 
have  liberty  to  choose  their  own  Captains  and  inferior  officers.  And 
I  do  promise,  if  such  persons  will  not  be  advised  by  me  as  aforesaid, 
and  my  l.eing  here  may  be  accounted  obnoxious  to  the  country,  I 
will,  upon  my  Lord  Mount-Alexander  hi»  command,  leave  toe 
country  upon  his  order  ,0  do  so  -As  wtnesx  ^.^^ 

s>  Conditions  of feaee. — A  copy  of  the  Articles  drawn 
up  on  that  occasion  to  found  recently  among  the  Family 
Papers  at  Donaghadcc.  It  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  although  without  signature,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  reader  : — 

"Articles  agreed  uppon  the  it  Ffeb:  16S8,  between  the  Rt. 
Honblc  Alexander  Karle  of  Antrim,  Coll:  Cortiiack  O'Ncile.  l.icut. 
Coll:  Marks  Talbott,  in  behalfe  of  themselves,  and  other  officers  and 
souljicrs  now  in  garrison  in  the  towne  of  Carrickfergus,  on  the  one 
part.  And  the  Rt.  Honble  Hugh,  Karle  of  Mount  Alexander,  for 
and  in  lichalfc  of  himselfe  and  uther  noMenien  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Counties  of  Downc  and  Antrim,  on  the  other  pirt.  First,  the  said 
Coll :  Cormack  O'Neile  is  immediately  to  distierse  his  Regiment  of 
foote  and  other  vrmldiers  at  this  present  under  Ins  command,  and  the 
said  F.arle  of  Mmint  Alexander  and  others  joyned  with  him  shall 
give  protections  to  each  person  of  the  said  Regunent  that  shall  be 
sue  dispersed  and  require  the  same. 

"  Secondly,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  towne  of  Carrick- 
fergus may  constantly  keepe  towne  watches  and  guards  without  any 
disturbance  from  the  said  garrison  to  the  guards  aforesaid,  or  other 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  towne  of  Carrickfergus. 

"  |rd.  ("hat  neither  party  offer  violence  the  one  to  the  other. 

"4th.  That  the  said  Karic  of  Antrim  lie  permitted  to  lake  in 
weekly  his  owne  provisions,  which  are  not  to  exceed  a  week's  subsis- 
tence for  his  men,  And  that  neither  the  said  Earle  of  Antrim  nor  any 
other  person  of  tnc  said  garrison  of  Carnckfcrgus  make  greater 
stores  for  the  said  gamson  than  what  may  subsist  those  belonging  to 
the  Regiment  of  the  said  earle  at  present  in  garrison  in  the  said 
towne. 

"  slh.  That  the  said  F_arle  of  Antrim  be  permitted  to  tend  such 
letters  to  Dublin  as  he  will  shew  the  said  F.arle  of  Mount  Alexander 
and  other  nobility  and  gentry  aforesaid,  provided  there  be  nothing 
contained  in  such  letters  that  may  in  the  least  tend  to  the  breach  of 
any  of  these  present  Articles,  or  the  bringing  or  raising  more  forces 
into  Ulster,  or  disturbing  th*  peace  thereof. 

"6th.  That  all  goods  whatsoever  l.iken  by  any  souldiers  or  others 
depending  on  the  said  Earle  and  olTicers  in  the  said  garrison  tie  im- 
mediately restored  to  the  owner,  or  full  reparation  made  therefor 

"  7th.  that  all  such  smildiers  of  the  said  garrison  as  have  assaulted 
any  of  the  Inhabitants  be  immediately  given  upp  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  lawe 

"  8th.  The  aforesaid  several!  Articles  to  be  put  in  immediate  exe- 
cution. :ind  to  continue  in  force,  whilst  noe  more  popish  forces  are 
sent  into  or  raised  in  the  «.«d  province  of  Ulster,  and  that  noe  dis- 
turbance is  given  by  the  said  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  to  the  peace 
of  the  said  Province  of  Ulster. 

"  In  witnesse  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  sett 
theyr  hands  and  seals  the  said  atst  of  fleb.,  1688. 

''Signed,  sealed.  »nd  1"  ' 
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Col.  was  valiantly  active."  But  before  the  rupture  came  to  this  pass,  Col.  Sr  Tho.  Newcomeri,  a 
true  Protestant  (Tireconncl's  bro.  in  law)  then  in  comand  under  K.  Ja.  was  obliged  (without  blood- 


"  Memorandum- 'ITi.it  the  said  Kegimcnt  of  the  said  Collonell 
Cormack  O  Ncilc  lie  dislunded  on  or  before  munday  next  following 
the  date  hereof,  ihe  Protections  to  he  first  delivered,  and  the  |j« 
above-mciitioued  for  such  person  as  shall  carry  the  said  letter." 

H  Valiantly  aitive. — Two  distinct  attempts  were  made 
by  the  confederated  protectants  of  Duwn  and  Antrim 
against  Carrickfcrgus,  l>oth  of  which  were  signally  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  first,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
January,  their  design  was  only  to  get  possession  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  known  to  have  been  plentifully 
supplied  there  by  TyrconneH's  government  Thus  de- 
sign, of  course,  could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  dis- 
arming the  Roman  catholic  troops  in  that  place,  which,  it 
wis  supposed  by  respectable  military  authorities,  might  have 
been  easily  at  that  time  accomplished,  had  certain  pro- 
tcstant  leaders  possessed  even  an  ordinary  amount  of 
spirit.  The  government  troops  in  Belfast  and  I.isburn 
were  to  have  been  disarmed  on  the  same  night,  and  the 
unarmed  soldiers,  commanded  by  sir  Arthur  Rawdon  and 
sir  Jolin  Macgill,  had  actually  snatched  their  inns  from 
a  part  of  sir  Thomas  Ncwcomen's  force  in  I.isburn;  but 
on  hearing  of  the  failure,  or  rather  of  the  refusal  of  the 
other  leaders  to  act,  these  officers  ordered  the  arms  to  be 
restored.  The  writer  of.-/  Faithful  Sarratht  of  MrtMtnt 
Affairs,  at  pp.  II,  12,  thus  describes  the  cause  of  this 
failure: — "When  the  project  of  disarming  the  popish 
soldiers  in  Uiat  town  (Belfast)  was  upon  execution,  Sir 
William  Franklyn,  Mr.  Upton,  ami  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
ToUimore,  together  with  Cap!.  I-esghton,  Capt.  Benning- 
ham,  Lieut  Barnes,  Lieut.  Tubman,  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  regiment,  and  citizens  of  the  town,  met  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  designs;  but  the  first  three  re- 
lenting, absolutely  denied  to  go  on,  though  often  pressed  to 
it  by  the  officers  Capt.  Leighton  urging  the  feasibleness 
of  it  by  engaging  to  di  arm  the  whole  garrison,  with  the 
assistance  only  of  as  many  men  .as  might  serve  to  bring 
off  their  arm-;  but  the  three  first  gentlemen  discounte- 
nancing the  captain's  offer,  and  interposing  their  great 
authority  with  the  town,  the  whole  project  fell ;  and 
Hamilton  of  ToUimore  gallopped  towards  sir  Arthur 
Rawdon,  who  marching  with  500  men  to  make  good  the 
attempt,  was  advanced  within  five  miles  of  the  town  (of 
Carrickfcrgus),  when  this  ungrateful  message  diverted  him, 
and  occasioned  his  giving  such  marks  of  reproach  as  was 
due  to  those  who  hail  stilled  so  hopeful  a  design."  The 
second  attempt  to  seize  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfcrgus, 
which  was  made  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  was  suggested  to 
these  IneompetWrt  leaders,  partly  by  a  wish  to  regain  lost 
confidence  and  reputation,  ami  partly  by  certain  successes 
achieved bv lord  Blancyin  Monaghanand  Armagh.  Onthis 
second  occasion  Archibald  LdmonTon  of  Redhall.  Ihc 
laird  of  I  luntreath,  was  "valiantly  active,"  but  only  in  the 
way  of  assisting  materially  to  defeat  the  object  which  he  and 
his  friends  desired  to  accomplish,  in  seizing  a  boatn:  Broad- 
island,  which  carried  provisions  lo  the  earl  of  Antrim'! 
private  family  at  Carrickfcrgus,  he  no  doubt  promptly 
Obeyed  and  executed  the  command  of  the  protectant 
council,  but  this  act  naturally  called  forth  remonstrances 
from  lord  Antrim,  who  proposed,  on  his  part,  such  rea- 
sonable terms  of  arrangement,  that  the  ptotcstants  rashly 
concluded  that  his  offers  shewed  symptoms  of  weakness, 


and  remind,  without  delay,  and  without  the  necessary 
preparations,  to  attack  the  town.  They  failed  miserably, 
in  this  second  attack,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  better 
terras  from  Talbot,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  than 
they  had  reason  to  exjicct.  See  prt(cJxn^  note  ;  sec  also 
A  Faith  ful  .Varrath-t  of  .Vorthe-rn  Affairs, &•(.,  pp.  2S — 32. 
The  following  curious  and  interesting  letter,  written  by 
A  red,  Bdmoiiston  to  his  son-in-law,  James  Montgomery 
of  Ro-emotint,  and  preserved  among  the  Family  Papers 
at  Donaghadcc,  will  explain  how  the  writer  was  "vali- 
antly active"  on  that  memorable  occasion: — 

"  Broad  Ileand.  Feb*  6,  1688. 
"Dkar  Son. — Because  I  am  outwe.-inrd,  and  almost  asleep.  I 
must  leave  to  the  Hearer  a  more  ample  narrative  than  my  time  now 
can  allow.  Therefore  briefly,  I  ami  my  iscighlsnnr  captaincs  tieing 
apprrhensive  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  victualling  the  gamsoa 
of  <  irrickfcryus.  arm  artueirg  of  another  Regiment  of  Cormack 
O'Neall,  who,  having  gone  there  for  their  amies  were  to  be  sent  out 
douiile  armed  ;  resolved  in  scverall  precincts  to  prevent  the  one  and 
attack  the  other.  Where  upon,  Wednesday,  we  waylaid  them,  but 
they  came  not  out.  Thursday  I  caused  some  of  my  men  to  scire 
Ihc  Kwit  the  disposing  wliereuf  I  left  to  the  Councill  ,  whereupon 
the  R-imvin  was  a!»>ut  to  fall  on  us,  out  was  diverted,  at  it  seems, 
by  their  fe.>r<:-  of  Belfast  and  Antrim.  We  had  in  all  8  Companies, 
amounting  to  about  loot,  men.  I  was  earnest  to  have  attempted  the 
gamson,  nut  some  of  our  Captaincs  weie  utterly  unwilling,  pretend- 
ing the  waul  of  aid  and  order,  from  ih-  Councill.  I  offered  to  men- 
taine  the  men  in  the  adjacent  places,  till  they  might  have  what  they 
eapected.  The  men  themselves  were  sw  ift  and  forcwani,  and,  ui  re- 
turning home,  vuwed  that  they  would  desert  Mich  arguments.  We 
had  written  to  my  l.o.  Mavscrccnand  S'  Will1"  Franklin  :  both  gave 
good  promises,  but  the  present  necessity  rct|uyrcd  present  perform- 
ance. The  men  dispersed  this  day  I  offered  to  6  of  the  Companies 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  by  God's  assistance  lo  carry  it .  but 
nothing  would  doe  without  further  aid.  The  garrison  wants  provi- 
saon,  and  no  meall  went  this  day  to  the  market.— from  which  1  lease 
their  measures  to  your  conjecture,  and  ours  to  your  Advice.  The 
can  permiltc  no  delay  If  it  be  judged  tit  to  attack  the  garrison 
(which  I  shall  cheerfully  concurre  with,  both  for  the  public  good  and 
the  uccessite  of  my  own  and  neighbours  circumstances  ,  let  me  hare 
seasonable  th.it  I  may  make  all  possible  provision.  1-et 

this  be  communicate  In  ihc  Councill  of  both  Counties  as  rny  to. 
Mount. ilcxarder  and  Sr  Arthurc  sees  tit.  Fail!  not  to 
send  back  an  cs press  with  an  answere.  I  beseech  you  lake  all  ore 
that  Ihc  boat  I  scircd  upon,  and  all  that  was  in  her,  be  carefully 
secured  and  preserved,  till  that  affj.r  he  further  advised.  Give  my 
humble  service  to  my  Lord  a:id  5'  Arthurc  Kadin. — I  remain,  your 
affectionate  Father, 

"Ard:  Edmonstonb. 
"  i'ost. — The  garrison  is  in  great  lerrour,  scverall  running  away 
without  Anncs,  l  wo  Captaines  laid  cown  their  Commissions. 
"To  James  Montgomery,  tsq  ,  Rosemoum." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  died  of  over-fatigue, 
whilst  defending  the  fort  of  Culmoie,  near  Hcrry,  in  the 
following  pear ( 1689).  His  eldest  son,  also  named  Archi- 
bald, was,  during  several  years,  a  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  resided  constantly  at  Red- 
hall,  permitting  the  castle  at  Duntreath  to  fall  into  decay. 
He  died  in  176S,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  several 
children  by  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the 
hon.  John  Campbell  of  Mamote,  in  Lochalser.  His 
eldest  son,  Archibald,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1774, 
sold  the  Redhall  property  in  17S4,  and  bought  the  estate 
of  lord  Livingstone  of  Kilsythe,  which  the  owner  had  lost 
by  his  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5.  The  Kdmond- 
stons  of  Kedhall  then  returned  to  I  luntreath,  which  their 
ancestors  haii  abandoned  177  years  before.  See  pp.  56-8, 
s;i/ia.  I  luring  its  sojourn  in  Ireland,  the  members  of  this 
family  were  steady  and  consistent  prcsbytcrians.  William 
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shed,  wherof  he  was  wary,  for  conscience  sake)  by  S'  Arthur  Rauden's  forming  a  regim*  of  dragoons, 
to  desert  Lisnegarvy,  and  march  to  Dublin  with  his  500  new  trained  Irishmen.54 


Edmonston,  the  first  settler  at  Rcdhall,  was  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Ilricc,  the  first  prcshytcrian  minister  who  came 
to  Ulster  in  1613  ;  and  Archibald  Edmonston,  the  last  of 
the  family  who  occupied  Rcdhall,  and  who  died  there  in 
1768,  bequeathed  to  the  Rev.  John  Bankhcad,  the  then 
presbytcrtan  minister  of  Ballycarry  or  Broadband,  "  all 
his  religious  and  history  l>ooks,  except  those  which  had 
Mrs.  Edmondstone's  name  in  writing  on  them."  His 
wife,  Ann  Campbell,  bequeathed  to  the  same  minister,  in 
1777,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  and  the  parlour  clock, 
"as  an  expression  of  her  regard  for  him."  Sec  A'/?.'  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,  Stirlingshire,  pp.  77— So; 
M'Skimin's  History  of  Carrickfcrgtts,  pp.  342,  395  ;  Rcid's 
History  of  the  Prcshytcrian  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  93;  the  Rev. 
Classon  Porter's  Memoir  if  the  Ballycarry  Congregation, 
printed  in  the  Christian  Unitarian  for  June,  1863,  p.  160. 

**  Nctu  trained  Irishmen. — This  sir  Thomas  New- 
cotnen,  of  Moss  Town,  county  of  Longford,  was  the  fifth 
baronet  in  descent  from  sir  Edward,  the  first  of  tliat  name 
who  settled  in  Ireland,  ami  who  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1625,  being  styled  of  Kenagh,  county  of  Longford.  Sir 
Thomas,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  an  active  adherent  of 
Tyrconnell,  although  he  professed  to  1>c  a  sincere  protec- 
tant His  second  wife,  by  whom  he  left  a  Large  family,  wis 
Sarah,  daughter  of  sir  George  St.  George,  of  Carrickdrum- 
rusk,  county  of  l/ritrim.  This  lady's  protestantism  was 
of  no  doubtful  hue,  although  her  huslund's  was  supposed 
to  be  mere  p'ctence.  In  Story's  Impartial  History,  pp. 
51,  52,  there  is  the  following  l>ricf  notice  of  her  spirited 
conduct :—"  And  Sir  Thomas  Xewcomb's  house,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  was  surrendered  upon  very  good 
terms,  it  being  held  out  by  his  lady  against  a  great  party 
of  the  Irish,  for  the  house  is  strongly  situated,  and  she 
got  about  200  of  her  tenants  into  it,  who  defended  the 
place  till  the  Irish  brought  field-pieces  against  it.  though 
it  was  above  20  miles  from  any  of  our  garrisons."  Sir 
Thomas  Ncwcomcn  was  a  family  connexion  of  the  Raw- 


family  c 

dons  of  Moira,  his  nephew,  the  second  earl  of  Granard, 
having  married  the  sister  of  sir  Arthur  Rawdon.  lie  was 
very  anxious  that  the  latter  should  not  l>e  drawn  away 
with  the  other  northern  protectants  to  oppose  fames  II. 
On  this  subject  he  wrote  several  letters  to  lady'Rawdon, 
evidently  intended  to  work  on  her  ladyship's  fears.  In 
one  of  these  letters,  dated  17th  Jan.,  1688,  he  says:— 
"Since  my  last  to  you,  madam,  I  am  glad  to  know  that, 
tho*  'twas  debated  whether  the  gentlemen  I  talked  of 
should  be  proclaimed  traytors  or  no,  'tis  resolved  to  defer 
anything  of  that  nature  till  further  provocation  is  given; 
therefore,  my  serious  advice  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  rest 
mentioned  in  my  last,  is,  that  they  do  no  act  that  may  ri.se 
up  in  judgment  against  them ;  for  1  assure  you  that  the 

king  is  expected  here  in  person  I  do  advise 

all  Protestants  (whose  religion  is  dear  to  me)  to  behave 
themselves,  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  ihc  government. 
:ill  the  king's  pleasure  is  known  ;  but  if  the  Protectants 
in  that  country  go  about  to  disarm  Catholics  as  Mr. 
Hawkins  (of  Rathfriland)  threatens,  or  to  hinder  the 
new  levies,  'twill  be  the  means  to  draw  down  forces 
ihither,  foot,  horse,   and  dragoons,   that  may  bring 

(he  rabble  and  their  to  an  account  

If  your  husband  was  advised  by  me,  he  would  do  as  he 

L 


did  in  Monmouth's  reliellion,  offer  to  raise  men  to  serve 
the  king,  and  by  that  means  entitle  himself  to  Mulgrave 
and  Seymour's  estate  in  Ireland,  out  of  which  he  was  so 
notoriously  wronged."  In  the  concluding  sentence,  sir 
Thomas  appeals  in  a  cunning  way  to  the  lady's  selfishness, 
and  through  her  to  her  husband,  sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  who 
was  nephew  of  earl  Conway,  then  lately  deceased.  The 
latter  had  Itccii  induced,  by  some  means,  to  leave  his 
estate  of  Killultagh  to  the  Seymours,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Rawdon  family,  who 
were  more  nearly  relate!  to  him.  Lady  Rawdon,  who 
was  heir  and  daughter  of  sir  James  Graham,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Mcnteith,  ap|>ears  to  have  listened  favourably  to 
sir  Thomas's  suggestion,  and  even  to  have  supplied  him 
with  important  information  respecting  the  movements  of 
northern  protestants.  In  reply  to  one  of  her  letters,  sir 
Thomas  writes  as  follows,  in  January,  1688:— "I  am 
bound,  madam,  to  give  your  ladyship  my  hearty  thanks 
for  your  Inst  message  received  by  an  express  at  the  head  of 
my  men  near  Dromore;  and  as  for  the  7,000  rabble,  they 
did  not  come  at  me,  and  if  they  had,  I  would  have  given 
them  as  hearty  a  reception  as  I  could  :  and  in  acquittal  of 
your  ladyship's  kindness,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you 
know  how  matters  go  here  in  relation  to  our  king's  affairs, 
tho'  I  do  not  think  it  fit  to  write  to  you  by  my  own  hand, 
nor  own  what  I  now  write,  lest  I  might  draw  an  old  house 
upon  my  own  head  I  must  tell  you,  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  agreed  on  here  in  the  cabinet  council  that 
your  husband.  Sir.  Hawkins.  Mr.  McGill,  my  Lord 
Bl.wey,  and  others  be  proclaimed  traytors  for  having 
gathered  men,  enlisted,  officered,  and  exercised  them  with- 
out the  king's  authority.  ...  My  serious  advice 
is  that  your  husband  (for  the  memory  of  whose  parents  I 
retain  all  the  respect  imaginable)  forbear  rendwvouiing 
hereafter,  in  imitation  of  his  cunning  neighbour,  sir  Robert 
Colvill,  who  obeyed  my  lord  Tyrconnel's  summons  in 
coining  up  to  town  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  there  are  false 
brethren  in  that  country,  for  instance  Mr.  Waring  of 
Clonconnel,  who  writ  up  Lately  that  he  was  afraid 
hot-headed 
would  ruin  1 

296—300.  Sir  Thomas  was  smarting, 
letter,  under  a  rather  ludicrous  discomfiture  which  had 
befallen  him  at  Lisburn.  The  '  rabble'  of  which  he  speaks 
formed  part  of  the  unarmed  protectant  forces  levied  in 
Down,  who  had  determined  to  seize  the  arms  of  Tyrcon- 
nell's  troops  at  Lisburn,  Belfast  and  Carrickfcrgus.  Those 
appointed  to  do  this  work  at  Lisburn,  where  sir  Thomas 
Newcomen  commanded,  actually  accomplished  it,  but 
hearing  that  their  brethren  liad  failed  (or  rather  refused  to 
proceed  with  it>  at  Belfast  and  Carrickfcrgus,  they  returned 
the  arms  they  had  taken  from  Ncweomeii's  men,  sub- 
tracting however,  from  his  small  force  150  protestants, 
which  so  alarmed  and  weakened  him,  thai  he  was  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  lniblin.—  Faithful  History 
of  Northern  Affairs,  p.  12.  I.onl  Henry  Clarendon,  State 
Letters,  vol.  i ,  p.  17,  writes  of  this  sir  Thomas  Xcwcnmcn 
as  follows  : — "  Sir  Tho.  Ncwcomcn  has  d<  >ircd  my  leave 
to  go  for  Englan  l,  and  he  will  embark  within  a  day  or 
two  ;  you  know  his  dependance,  and  upon  that  account  I 
did  not  think  fit  to  refuse  him.    ....    If  he  does 
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About  this  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange  (to  whom  a  convention  of  all  the  three  estates  in  Eng- 
land had  devolved  y*  administration  of  all  affairs)  sent  over  the  Commissions  for  w*h  y*  Confederal 
Protestants  had  prayd." 


not  gain  his  desire  I  shall  not  be  sorry,  nor  will  anybody 
else  here,  for  I  never  knew  a  man  more  hated  ;  he  pursues 
his  brother-in-law's  designs  (TyrconncllN),  and  yet  even 
that  party  do  not  esteem  him,  nor  know  how  to  believe 
him ;  he  is  reputed  a  brave  man  in  his  person,  but  false 
and  treacherous  to  the  highest  degree;  he  is  vcty  hot  and 
troublesome  at  the  council  lioard,  and  in  all  places  where 
he  makes  one."  Sir  Thomas  was  soon  afterwards  slain  at 
the  siege  of  Enniskillen. 

M  Had pra\<L—Yox  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
see  p.  10,  supra.  The  junto  of  five  appointed  at  Comber 
on  Jan.  17,  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  prince,  imploring  the  assistance  of  England  for  the 
speedy  protection  of  the  protestants  of  Ulster.  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Comber,  was  generally  esteemed  the  most 
fitting  person  to  present  this  address,  but,  by  the  ma- 
noeuvring of  his  kinsman,  James  Hamilton  of  Tollimore, 
he  was  set  aside  and  captain  Baldwin  l.cighton  appointed. 
With  the  address  was  forwarded  also  a  rcquot  that  com. 
missions  might  be  granted  for  twelve  regiments  than 
being  raised  in  the  counties  of  I>own  and  Antrim.  On 
the  10th  of  February  the  Prince  of  Orange  transmitted, 
through  captain  Baldwin  leighton,  the  following  reply, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Mount- Alexander: — 

*'  Having  received  an  account  from  Captain  I-cighton  nf  what  he 
was  requested  to  represent  to  us  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
Protestant*  in  Ireland,  we  have  directed  him  to  assure  you  in  our 
ivamr,  how  sensibly  we  are  affected  with  the  hazard*  you  are  ex- 
posed  to  by  the  1llc4.1l  power  the  papists  have,  of  late,  usurped  in 
this  kingdom,  and  that  we  are  resolved  to  employ  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  mean*  in  our  power,  for  rescuing  you  from  the  oppre*- 
1  and  terrors  you  lie  under  .  that,  in  the  mean  nine,  we  do  well 


refers  in  the  text.  These  twelve  consisted  of  the 
following  infantry  and  four  cavalry  regiments : — 


approve  of  the  endeavuurs  we  understand  you  are  using  to  put  \ 
stives  into  a  posture  of  defence,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised, 
wherein  you  may  expect  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  that 
can  be  given  you  from  hence.  And  lwcaute  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  arc,  even  of  the  Komiih  communion,  many  who  are  desirous 
to  live  peaceably,  and  do  not  approve  of  the  violent  and  arbitrary 
proceeding*  of  *ome  who  pretend  to  Ik  in  authority  ;  and  we,  think- 
ing it  just  to  make  distinction  of  persons,  according  to  their  behaviour 
.,nd  deserts,  do  hereby  authorize  you  to  promise  in  our  name,  to  all 
«uch  a*  shall  demean  themselves  hereafter  peaceably  and  inoffen- 
sively, our  protection  and  exemption  from  those  painsand  forfeitures, 
which  those  only  shall  incur  who  are  the  maintained  and  assertors 
f  the  said  illegal  authority,  assumed  and  continued  contrary  to 
law :  or  who  shall  act  anything  contrary  to  the  Protestant  interest, 
or  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  in  the  kingdom.  And  for  fur- 
ther particulars,  we  refer  you  to  the  report  you  shall  receive  from 
Captain  Leighton  '.who  hath  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  dili- 


X  in  your  concerns),  of  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  towards 
;_and  so  we  recommend  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God. 

the  10th  day  of  February,  16S8--80. 

'•  William  H.  Orange. 


"Given  at  St.  James"*,  1 


"William  J. 
"To  the  Earl  of  Mo 


-Ale 


.der.  to  be 
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Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  North  of  Ireland."— Historical 
CMeetumt  relating  to  Bfl/ait,  p.  64. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  document,  at  Hillsborough,  king 
William  III.  and  queen  Mary  were  forthwith  proclaimed 
in  that  place,  and  throughout  all  the  adjoining  districts. 
Captain  Leighton  soon  afterwards  returned,  bringing  with 
him  also  the  commissions  for  such  regiments  as  had  been 
by  the  council,  and  to  which  the  author 


Earl  of  Mount-Alexander — A  regiment  of  horse,  raised  in  Down 

and  Antrim. 

Lord  Blaney— A  cavalry  regiment,  raised  in  the  counties  of  Ar- 
magh, Monaghan,  and  Kermanai^h. 
Mr.  Sweftuig 


Down  and  Antrim, 


cioo— Drago 

Sir  Arthur  Rawdon    Dragoons^  raised  in  Down  and  Antrim. 
Sir  John  Macgill  —  Infantry,  raised  in  Down. 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangor — Infantry,  rained  in  Down. 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Tollimore— Infantry,  raised  in  Down. 
Mr.  Francis  Hamilton— Infantry,  raised  in  Armagh. 
9.  Sir  Wm.  Franklyn — Infantry,  raised  in  Antrim. 

10.  Mr.  Upton — Infantry,  raised  in  Antrim. 

11.  Mr.  Lesly — Infantry,  raised  in  Antrim. 

i>,  Mr.  Montgomery—  Infantry,  raised  in  Fermanagh. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  sir  Robert  Colvillc,  Mr.  Adair, 
and  Mr.  Arm .:Ary  cacti  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.—  FaUlijsU  .\<i'  ru.'h't  of  Xorthern  Affairs,  pp.  15, 
20,  32.  About  the  time  at  which  this  reply  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  arrived,  the  carl  of  Mount-Alexander 
received  the  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  London. 
It  has  been  prcM.-rved  amoug  the  Family  Papers  at 
Donaghadee,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  :— 

\ 

"  London,  8th  FebrT,  1CS8. 
"  Mv  Lord, — Nothing  but  the  want  of  a  safe  Hand  has  prevented 
my  paying  that  duty  to  your  t..ipp  .  which  your  many  favours  hare 
obliged  me  10,  especially  those  conferred  on  me  when  last  in  the 
North,  but  now  that  a  post  i»  like  to  lie  settled  through  Scotland  to 
Donaghadee.  which  n  ill  Dot  be  subject  to  any  interception,  1  shall 
presume  lomctimcs  to  give  your  IWdship  the  trouble  of  a  few  lines, 
as  any  thing  here  worthy  of  your  knowledge  shall  offer.  1  hare 
herewith  sent  your  Lordship  an  Abstract  of  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Convencon,  frum  the  time  of  their  first  sitting  ;  what  we  are  next  to 
ejrpcct  is  the  proclaiming  of  the  Prince,  which  is  now  resolved  upon, 
notwithstanding  a  great  interest  made  against  it  in  both  Houses, 
some  being  for  inviting  the  king  back  (  but  few,  and  made 

little  appearance'  and  confining  him  to  certain  conditions,  others  who 
made  a  great  party,  for  crowning  the  Princess  of  Orange  in  her  own 
Right,  Gut  the  most  after  many  debates  between  both  Mouses, 
carryed  for  the  Prince  in  his  own  right  during  life,  then  to  go  to  the 
Princes*  and  the  heir*  male  of  her  body,  and  for  want  of  such  heirs 
male,  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  ana  for  want  there,  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  want  of  such  heirs,  to 
revert  to  the  people  for  a  new  election ;  yesterday  and  this  day  have 
been  spent  in  settling  the  preliminarys  and  qualifications  of  toe  go- 
vernment before  the  Prince  »hall  be  proclaimed,  which  lye  now  before 
the  Lords,  the  Commons  having  dispatched  them,  and  have  nothing 
to  doo  till  they  are  agreed.  Your  Lordship  will  find  moat  of  the 
things  they  have  now  under  consul eracon  in  printed  papers  of  greev- 
anccs  to  be  redressed  ;  and  the  other  papers  which  I  nave  sent  your 
Lordship  will  inform  yon  what  different  sentiments  of  things  bare 
been  published  by  the  Pamphleteers. 

"  I  need  not  give  your  Lordship  any  account  of  the  returns  made 
by  the  Prince  to  your  Lordship  and  the  other  Northern  gentlcmcns 
Addresses,  Capt  Leighton  being  best  able  to  doe  it,  and  the  Prince's 
Letter,  which  is  sent  by  him,  wdl  show  how  well  it  ha*  been  ac- 
cepted, and  how  well  Capt.  l-eighton  has  managed  his  part :  and  if 
your  lordship  and  the  other  gentlemen  shall  think  fit!  to  irnploy  race 
here  in  any  further  address  or  representation*  to  the  Prince,  I  shall 
ot  disappoint  their  expectations,  but  give  them  a  satisfactory  ic* 

:  therein  approve  myself  their* 
faithful  and  obedient  " 


not  disappoint  their  expectations,  but  g 
count,  and  by  my  care  and  diligence  th. 
and.  my  lord,  your  Lordship's  most  fai 


be  pi 
Pall 


"Rod.  Cchtis. 

If  your  Lordship  shall  please  to  honour  roe  with  any  commands, 
leasd  to  direct  for  me  to  be  left  at  Mr.  HolfonTs,  Bookseller,  in  the 
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Our  Earle,  therefore,  acting  the  best  that  might  be,  and  assisted  by  y*  Lord  Massareen,5*  S" 
Arthur  Rauden,*7  S'  Rob'  Colvil],*  the  towns  of  Lisburn  al'  Lisnegarvy,  and  all  the  Protestants 


"  The  Resolutions  of  the  8ih  and  9th  of  Feb.  (88),  over  and 
above  what  is  contained  in  the  general  paper. 
*'  Friday  the  8lh — A  Committee,  which  wai  appointed  to  draw  up 
amendments  to  the  vole  of  the  l-ouls  upon  a  debate  of  the  Houie, 
ordered  that  the  Prince  and  Price-  -  of  Orange  be  proclaimed  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominion! 
thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the  crown  and  Royal  dignity  of  the 
■aid  kingdoms  and  dominion*  to  them  the  laid  Prince  and  Prince**, 
dining  their  jos/nt  hire*,  and  after  their  decease,  the  said  crown  and 
royairdicnity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominion*  to  be  to  the  heir* 
IPrinc 


of  the  taid  Princesse,  and  for  default  of  such  heir*  to  the  Prinocsse 
Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and,  for  default  of  such 
'  ,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange  (if  he 
-  "pun  and  have  issue}.  And  the  Commons  desired  the 
Princcsse  to  accept  the  same  accordingly — carried 
ntrnJitente — and  ordered  it  to  be  carry cd  up  to  the  Lords, 

 I  till  to-morrow  to  consider  of  it. 

"  Saturday,  Feb.  yc  9th  (88)— This  day  the  I-ords  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Commons,  with  only  this  altcracon,  sole  1 
power  instead  of  Administration,  and  have  agreed  to  the  Hea 
grccvance*,  tW  altered  some  words  " 


[rajs  f 


The  allusion  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  establishment  of 
a  post  is  curious. 

s6  Massareen. — This  was  sir  John  Skeflington  of  Fisher- 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  who  succeeded  to  the  Massc- 
rcene  tides  and  estates  in  1 686.  On  account  of  his  strenuous 
support  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ulster,  as  evinced  by 
his  large  contributions  towards  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Derry,  he  was  one  of  the  persons  excepted  from  pardon 
in  Tyrconnell's  proclamation,  although  he  had  been  very 
recenUy  appointed  governor  of  the  county  of  Deny  and 
town  of  Colerainc,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
Two  days  after  thus  proclamation,  Tyrconnell  employed  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  named  Osborne,  to  come  north- 
ward and  endeavour  to  reconcile  those  of  his  ow  n  sect  to 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  government.  Among  his  other 
duties  whilst  on  this  mission,  Osborne  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  viscount  Ma&sereene,  describing  Tyrconucll's  leniency, 
who  only  required  the  northern  Protestants  to  surrender 
their  anus  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  king  (James  II.), 
and  three  of  their  most  influential  leaders,  to  be  dealt 
Willi  as  the  authorities  might  deem  expedient.  If  these 
terms  were  not  instantly  complied  with,  Osborne's  letter 
goes  on  to  inform  them  that  Tyrconnell  would,  "with  a 
party  of  his  army  fight  them,  which  part  he  intends  shall 
be  at  Ncwry,  on  Monday,  the  lltn;  which  will  from 
thence  march  to  Belfast,  and  from  thence  to  Colerainc  and 
Londonderry,  as  his  excellency  intends,  and  that  the 
country  Irish,  not  of  the  army,  men,  women,  and  boys, 
now  all  armed  with  half-pikes  and  bayonets,  in  the 
counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  ana  Londonderry, 
will,  upon  the  approach  of  the  said  part  of  the  army,  and 
resistance  thereto  made,  immediately  enter  upon  a 
massacre  of  the  British  in  said  counties ;  which  force  and 
violence  of  the  rabble,  his  excellency  says,  he  cannot  re- 
strain, and  fears  it  may  tie  greater  than  in  1641."  This 
letter  was  written  in  Ixmghbrickland,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
and  received  by  viscount  Masserccne,  at  Antrim,  the  same 
night.  The  following  reply,  signed  by  Mount- Alexander, 
Masserccne,  and  others,  was  instantly  returned: — "We 
declare  our  utter  abhorrence  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
that  we  will  use  all  proper  means  to  avoid  it ;  but  cannot 
consent  to  lay  down  our  arms,  which  we  were  forced  to 
lake  up  for  own  defence,  nor  to  part  with  our  goods  by 


any  other  than  legal  means ;  and  that  we  are  ready  to 
appoint  persons  to  treat  on  such  heads  as  are  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  our  religion,  lives,  and  liberty. "  When 
Tyrconnell's  army,  under  Hamilton  and  Sheldon,  came 
northward,  a  few  days  subsequently,  plundering  Hills- 
borough, Lisburn.  Belfast,  and  Antrim,  viscount  Mas- 
streene's  castle  was  robbed  of  money  and  plate  to  the 
value  of  .£4,000,  besides  all  its  costly  furniture.  His 
lordship  was  also  deprived  of  a  vast  quantity  of  salmon 
which  had  been  stored  near  the  city  of  Derry,  most  of  it 
being  appropriated  by  the  garrison,  and  the  remainder, 
about  40  barrels  by  the  enemy.  Lord  Masserccne  died 
in  1695,  and  was  buried  at  Antrim.  His  sort,  Clotworthy, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  also  excepted  from  pardon  in 
Tyrconnell's  proclamation. — Lodge,  Peeragt  of  Inland, 
edited  by  Archdall,  voL  ii.,  pp.  380-4. 

8  Sir  Arthur  RauJen. — Sir  Arthur  was  also  one  oi 
those  excepted  from  mercy  by  Tyrconnell's  proclamation 
of  March  7,  1686,  "in  regard,"  as  therein  stated,  "he  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  rebellion,  and  one 
of  those  who  advised  and  fomented  the  same,  and  in- 
veigled others  to  be  involved  therein."  He  died  in 
1695,  aged  33  years.  His  wife,  Helena,  grand -daughter 
of  William,  carl  of  Mentcith  and  Airth,  sec  p.  277,  supra, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  exquisite  good  sense  and 
taste,  and  of  unwearied  charity  to  the  poor.  She  was 
also  a  great  heiress,  her  mother  being  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  IiramhalL  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Lady 
Rawdon  also  inherited  the  estates  of  her  brother,  sir  John 
Brnmhall,  of  Rathmullyan  (now  Rathmolyon),  county  of 
Meath.—  Lodge,  Peeragt  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  iii. ,  p.  1 07,  and  note. 

s"  Sir  Root.  Coll-ill.  —  See  pp.  267,  268,  supra.  Prior  to 
the  final  rupture  between  Tyrconnell  and  the  northern  Pro- 
testants, sir  Robert  Colville  ap]>ears  to  have  acted,  for  a 
snort  time,  as  mediator  between  the  parties.  The  writer 
of  A  Faithful  Narrath-e  of  Northern  Affairs,  &c,  pp.  IO, 
it,  thus  mentions  the  fact: — "Tyrconnel  being  willing  to 
secure  himself  against  the  Northern  numbers,  prudently 
resolved  to  keep  up  a  fair  correspondence  with  thorn;  and 
in  order  to  it,  he  invited  several  of  the  leading  men  to 
attend  him  at  Dublin  ;  but  the  country  not  judging  it  safe 
to  venture  many  of  them,  lest  diey  should  be  detained  as 
hostages,  nor  politick  wholly  to  despise  his  summons, 
concluded  that  only  Sir  Robert  Colvil  should  be  en- 
trusted with  this  undertaking ;  who  being  very  kindly 
treated  by  the  government,  was  dismissed  with  repeated 
assurances  that  if  his  countrymen  would  continue  quiet 
in  their  respective  habitations,  they  should  be  only  charged 
with  the  incumbrance  of  two  regiments  but  as  it  soon 
appeared,  Tyrconnell  had  never  intended  to  keep  these 
promises  longer  than  they  served  his  designs ;  for  im- 
mediately upon  Sir  Robert's  departure,  he  commanded  a 
detachment  out  of  another  regiment  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  the  Newry.  It's  likewise  to  be  presumed,  that 
Sir  Robert  Colvil  promised  more  in  behalf  of  the  Northern 
gentlemen,  than  they  were  willing  to  make  good  ;  for  at 
his  return,  he  found  them  engaged  in  a  project,  which  as 
well  in  respect  of  his  promise,  as  in  common  prudence, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  oppose ;  judging  it  not  fit 
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clswherc,  he  drew  together  part  of  his  troopes,  foot,  hors  and  dragoons,  (which  at  best  were  like  ill 
armed  militia  men,  y*  shores  of  Carrick/ergus  being  in  Irish  hands,)  and  with  these  forces  he 
marched  to  stopp  the  descent  of  Maj'  Gen"  Hamilton  and  his  army,  w^  came  by  Newry  (then  a 
guarison  of  Irish)  to  break  our  forces  in  this  eastmost  part  of  Ulster,  and  to  beleaguer  London- 
deny  (w*"1  had  deny'd  entrance  to  y*  Earle  of  Antrim's  Irish  reginV)  but  our  best  hors  and  other 
forces  from  Antrim  lasburn  and  Belfast,  not  coming  up  in  time,  the  contry  people  with  ST  Arthur 
Rauden,  and  those  with  his  lx>v,  (whom  hee  comanded  personally)  was  easy  routed  on  y*  14th  of 


to  incense  a  government  that  courted  them,  especially  such 
an  one  as  he  very  well  knew  they  could  not  be  able  to 
oppose,  should  they  be  reduced  to  extremity,  being  sensi- 
ble that  the  Northern  strength  consisted  much  more  in 
reputation,  than  in  any  real  force  they  could  make ;  but 
all  his  endeavours  were  vain,  and  his  advice  branded  with 
the  epithets  of  ctroarJly  atui  (vpish!  by  those  who  had 
afterwards  reason  to  wish  they  had  yielded  to  such  moderate' 
councils."  Sir  Robert  C'olvillc  had  the  character  of 
being  very  astuh,  and  was  evidently  no  favourite  with 
any  of  the  great  parties  of  his  time.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  written  by  Henry,  carl  of  Claren- 
don, whilst  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  contain  some 
curious,  but  not  very  complimentary,  notices  of  sir 
Robert : — 

"  Dublin,  Jalh  January,  1685.-6. 

"  To  Lord  Sunderland. 

.  ..."  I  send  your  lordship  here  enc'used  likewise  tlic  copy 
of  an  information  given  me  t>y  lord  Mount  Alexander ;  of  whieh  hit 
lordship  will  give  you  a  furthci  account  himself,  he  Iseing  to  go  for 
England  within  a  few  diy*.  I  have  advised  upon  it  with  my  lot  J 
chief  justice  Keyting,  that  no  time  might  l>e  lust  in  the  pruseaitinn  | 
bu»  he  u  of  opinion,  that  nothing  should  be  done  upon  it  for  the 
present ;  the  words  having  been  spoken  long  since,  before  his  majesty 
came  to  the  crown,  and  it  ere  lieing  but  one  witness.  This  Sir 
Robert  Colvill  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  favourer  of  the 
fanaticks,  though  he  goes  to  church  himself:  he  is  a  man  of  a  very 
great  est  ,te  in  the  north." 

"  jlh  February.  1605-6. 

"  To  the  Lord  Treasurer 

"  On  Wednesday  last  my  lord  Mount  Alexander  went  fur  Eng- 
land :  he  is  better  known  lo  you.  than  to  me  ;  and  tlicrcfurc  I  need 
lay  nothing  lo  you  of  him,  thai  is,  rot  in  his  behalf,  lly  the  small 
acquaintance  I  base  with  him  I  l  ike  him  In  t>c  a  nun  of  honour,  and 
great  worth,  an.l  perfectly  devoted  to  the  king's  service.  I  have 
had  much  of  his  company  since  my  bewu  here  ;  and  1  have  endea- 
voured lo  be  as  civil  to  hmi  as  1  could.  I  could  not  refuse  him  leave 
10  go  for  England  for  his  private  occasions  ;  and  he  has  promised  me 
to  return  in  the  spring.  He  gave  me  some  lime  since  an  information 
of  one  Maxwell  against  Sir  Robert  Cols  ill;  which,  when  I  have 
read,  though  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  great  matter  ill  it,  I 
thought  fit  to  advise  with  my  lord  chief  justice  Keyting  upon  it : 
who  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  wvrJs  were  spoken  of  the 
king,  when  duke,  and  several  years  since,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  witness,  it  would  l>e  best  no!  lo  make  any  prosecution  against 
the  person.  My  lord  Mount  Alctmider  lelK  nie  that  there  has  been 
some  little  difference  between  Sir  Kulicrt  Colvill  and  himself;  and 
therefore  he  wis  very  cautious  In  appearing  against  him:  but  be- 
lieving, it  would  come  out  some  other  way,  and  then  that  il  might 
not  be  thought  well  111  him  to  have  concealed  such  an  uiforraati on. 
he  thought  best  10  lodge  il  iu  the  chief  govemour's  hands.  And.  you 
1  believe.  I  had  no  ijrcat  mind  to  lie  thought  the  smothercr  of  any 
'  "  1  be  against  the  king  ;  and,  ihcre- 
'  ch  I 
idcr- 

"land  in  a  fetter  of  the  atih  past ;  which  letter  because  I  had  not 
time  then  to  have  them  copied  1  I  now  send  you.  This  Sir  Roljert 
Colvill  is  a  man  of  at  least  £}.aoo  per  anr.uin  in  the  north  of  this 
kingdom,  and  was  for  several  years  of  the  privy  counnl,  till  the 
change  upon  his  majesty's  coming  lo  the  crown.  Tnis  last  summer 
he  was  treating  a  match  for  his  xm  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
:  of  lord  Tyrconnel ;  had  that  gone  on.  he  would 


may  nclicve.  ■  nau  110  i^icai  iuiov*  in  .-v  ,i  ...v  .i>iv»hviv' 

words  which  might  be  mlerpretcd  to  I*  against  the  king  ;  and,  then 
fore,  when  1  had  my  lord  chief  justice  Keyting'*  opinion,  whidi 
have  told  you.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  information  to  my  Lord  Sunde 


have  been  a  man  of  merit ;  but  now  that  is  off,  he  will  be  represented 
as  a  very  dangerous  man  by  that  lord  :  which  was  one  reason,  which 
made  my  lord  Mount  Alexander  resulve  lo  give  me  the  information 
against  nim.  There  arc  now  propositions  on  fool  for  a  match  be- 
tween Sir  Robert's  son  and  my  lady  Ellen  Macarty  :  the  portion  is. 
for  the  father  to  be  a  viscount  ,  which  my  lady  Clancarty  thinks  she 
has  credit  enough  with  her  fnends  in  England  lo  procure.  I  can  say 
nothing  of  the  gentleman,  but  as  I  am  lold  by  the  different  par  tick 
here;  ami  why  I  did  not  consult  Mr.  solicitor  concerning  him,  with 
whom  I  do,  and  shall  advise  in  most  things,  lord  Mount  Alexander 
will  tell  yuu.  When  the  king  has  all  before  him,  be  is  the  best 
judge,  whether  he  will  have  him  piosecuted,  or  whether  he  will 
dignify  him  with  any  title.    1  shall  be  ready  to  obey  ui  either  case." 

"  jrth  February,  1605-6. 

"  To  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

"  Sir  Robert  Colvill  came  to  town  on  Saturday  last :  and  the  nut 
day  he  came  to  me.  full  of  professions  of  duty  to  the  king.  He  told 
me,  though  he  was  not  now  in  the  king's  service,  yet  he  would  always 
be  a  good  subject  ;  ami,  if  I  would  give  him  leave,  when  he  returned 
into  the  country,  he  would  give  tnc  a  constant  account  of  all  things 
in  those  parts  .  w  hich  you  may  believe  1  accepted  of.  He  dined  the 
same  day  at  my  lady  Ctancarty's ;  for  that  match  goes  on;  and 
colonel  Macarty  frankly  undertook,  he  should  1«  a  viscount.  I 
have  scarce  ever  known  a  man  more  variously  spoken  of,  than  this 
Sir  Robert.  Some  very  good  men  give  him  a  great  character ; 
others,  as  good,  shake  their  heads,  and  say,  they  know  not  what  lo 
think  of  Ins  principles.  All  agree  that  he  lias  a  great  interest ;  that 
is,  a  great  estate.  Some,  perhaps,  envy  him  for  that ;  and  some 
hate  hun  for  the  meanness  of  his  birih  ;  indeed,  they  say  he  is  come 
from  a-vcry  vile  beginning.  When  I  know  nvire  of  him,  1  will  give 
you  a  further  account  .  you  cannot  expect  I  should  yet  say  anything 
of  fiiitt  upon  my  own  knowledge. 

"  Ikforc  I  left  London  both  my  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer 
of  Scotland  severally  spoke  to  me  of  otic  L'avid  Montgomery  of 
Lanshagh  .  who.  they  said,  had  a  small  estate  in  this  kingdom  as 
well  a*  in  Scotland  ,  th.it  lie  was  in  the  rebellion  w'ththclale  Argyle, 
and  was  outliwed  in  Scotland ,  therefore,  they  wished  he  could  be 
found  here  I  h.i»c  nuidc  all  the  enquiry  I  could  after  him  since  my 
arrival  here  ;  but  could  not  gain  any  information  of  him,  till  since 
Sir  Koocit  Cot vill's  coining  lo  lown  ;  who  tells  me,  thai  this  Mont- 
gomery went  into  Scotland  sometime  before  Argylc's  landing  there, 
and  tliat  he  was  not  heard  of  his  being  in  this  kingdom  since ;  that 
he  lives  in  the  same  barony  where  Sir  Robert  himself  lives,  and 
that,  upon  thai  account,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  him  :  thai  his 
estate  in  this  kingdom  is  very  small,  and  all  a  leasehold  from  my 
lord  Mount  Alexander;  who  >by  the  way  could  give  no  information 
of  him,  tho'  I  spoke  to  him  about  it.  .Such  as  the  estate  is.  you  will 
hud  bv  the  enclosed  note,  which  is  a  c  >ny  of  what  Sir  Robert  gave 
mc  :  if  you  please  to  direct  me,  I  will  order  this  Montgomery  lo 
be  outlawed  the  next  term  ;  and  so  his  estate  may  be  seucd.  1  have 
given  my  lord  President  an  account  of  this  particular  .  that  1  may  tell 
all  the  good  I  hear  of  Sir  Robert,  as  well  as  the  ill  I  have  been  in- 
tormcd  of."—  flu  Matt  Ltlttrt  0/  Htnry  Earl  of  Ciarrndtm, 
vol.  i,  pp.  >5,  jo  ;  see  also  pp  f*.  67,  76 

The  foregoing  extracts  do  not  mj  much  for  the  neighbourly 
relations  of  the  second  carl  and  sir  Robert  Colville.  This 
David  Montgomery  abovenamed,  al though  owning  merely 
an  humble  house  in  Dangor,  ranked  among  the  gentry  of 
Ayrshire,  being  eighth  laird  of  Lainshaw,  or  Langshaw, 
in  the  parish  of  Siewarton.  Having  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection,  with  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Argyle,  in 
1685,  he  was  obliged  to  live  afterwards  as  an  exile  on  the 
Irish  shore,  whilst  his  Scottish  lands  were  swept  from  him 
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March,  1 688,5»  by  y*  enemy's  trained  hors  dragoons  and  field  peices  (whereof  wee  had  none,) 
and  so  Hamilton  (without  peirceing  into  y*  barony  of  Ardes  and  Lecale)  marched  thro  Belfast, 
Lisbum,  Antrim,  &c  dissipating  our  forces60  (w*  retired  towards  Derry)  whether  hee  went  to  be- 
seige  it.  What  was  done  thereat,  and  the  rescue  it  had,  will  be  known  whilst  the  history  of  K. 
Ja.  (who  was  thcrcag'  it),  lus  acts  and  disappointm"  are  read,  so  I  forbeare  them,  as  not  be- 
longing to  my  narrative;  yet,  I  may  remarque  the  providence  of  God  towards  the  Protestants, 


by  an  act  of  attainder,  in  1686,  and  given  over  to  lord 
StrathaJlan.  The  latter,  however,  resigned  his  right  to 
the  lands  of  Lainshaw,  soon  afterwards,  and  David  s  son, 
James  Montgomery,  cot  possession  of  the  family  estates 
again,  in  1688.  In  1090,  the  forfeiture  was  rescinded  by 
parliament,  and  David  Montgomery  was  restored  to  all 
his  civil  rights  1 1c  was  alive  in  1692. — Patcrson's  Parishes 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  ii.,  j>.  454. 

»  14/4  of  March,  1688. — This  was  the  date  of  the 
skirmish  at  Dromorc-Ivcagh,  an  event  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  '  Dreak  '  or  Rout  of  Dromore.  Among  the 
collections  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  M'Skimin  of 
Carrickfergus,  in  his  interleaved  copy  of  Harris's  Antieul 
and  Present  State  of  the  County  of  Dmm  (see  p.  148. 
supra),  is  the  following  letter,  without  signature,  but 
April,  dated  24th  1843: — "From  all  the  information 
I  can  collect,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  light  at 
Dromore  took  place  in  the  lownland  of  Ballymacormick, 
immediately  adjoining  the  town.  The  new  line  of  road 
that  passes  through  Dromore,  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  bi- 
sects the  battle-field,  which  occupied  but  a  small  space  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Gallows-Hill.  It  was  not  a  level, 
but  a  kind  of  glacis,  terminating  at  a  bog — a  place  tiot 
ill-chosen  for  a  skirmish,  such  as  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  for  neither  could  have  had  much  the  advantage 
as  to  position.  General  Hamilton's  men  were  protected 
on  their  right  by  the  common  bog,  and  a  small  party  in 
the  narrow  (Gallows)  street  would  have  l>ccn  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  being  flanked  on  their  left.  The  Protes- 
tant  party  had  the  bog  on  their  left,  but  their  right  lay 
open  for  attack.  About  two  hundred  yards  to  their  rere 
lay  Crowswood,  into  which  they  retreated  when  repulsed; 
and  from  thence  they  dispersed,  part  of  them  passing  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  bog,  and  making  their  way  over 
Cannon-Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  lay  the  lead- 
ing road  to  Killilcagh  and  Donaghadce,  from  whence 
some  embarked  for  Scotland.  What  road  the  remainder 
took  I  could  not  ascertain.  But  the  whole  action  must 
have  occupied  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for,  according  to 
tradition,  a  woman  went  out  to  see  the  fight  w  hen  it  com- 
menced, leaving  bread  at  the  tire,  and  on  her  return  after 
the  affray  had  ended,  the  bread  was  not  burned.  Had 
any  of  the  inhabitants  fallen,  their  graves  would  h  ive  been 
known,  as  the  present  chuichyard  was  then  the  only 
burying- place  in  the  juris!;.  Al  out  a  mile  from  Dromore. 
in  a  field  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  old  turnpike-road 
leading  to  Hillsborough,  a  grave  is  pointed  out,  green  to 
this  day,  and  said  to  be  that  of  Mari.in  De  Ell  or  Dc  Yell, 
who,  for  refusing  some  of  James's  soldiers  a  drink  of  but- 
termilk, before  she  had  taken  off  the  butter,  was  drowned 
by  them  in  the  chum,  with  her  head  downwards.  And 
about  half-a-mile  further  on,  in  a  field  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  is  another  grave,  said  to  contain  the  re- 
mains  of  one  Campbell,  a  powerful  man,  who,  armed  with 


only  an  old  sword,  opposed  part  of  James's  army,  but  was 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  thrown  over  the  ditch,  and 
buried  there  But,  when  James's  army  passed,  why  did 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  suffer  them  to  remain  there, 
instead  of  having  them  interred  in  consecrated  ground  ? 
However,  in  this  instance,  I  differ  from  tradition.  I 
rather  think  the  graves  alluded  to  are  those  of  the  two 
soldiers  of  William's  army,  who,  according  to  the  Rev.  G. 
Story,  were  'shot  near  Hillsboro' for  deserting.'  Story, 
or  his  informant,  might  have  l>een  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
at  Hillsborough  when  the  account  reached  him,  which 
may  have  caused  him  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  placing 
that  transaction  nearer  HilLsl>orough  than  Dromore  ;  nor 
do  I  think  the  mistake  improbable,  as  the  two  places  lay 
only  four  miles  distant,  and  Hillsborough  was  a  garrison 
town." 

*°  Dissipating  our  forces. — This  defeat,  which  befel 
the  Protestant  forces  on  the  14th  March,  completely 
broke  up  their  organization.  The  army  sent  by  Tyr- 
connell  against  them,  from  Dublin,  was  numerous  and 
well-disciplined,  the  infantry  being  commanded  by  lieute- 
nant-general Richard  Hamilton,  and  the  cavalry  by  colonel 
Dominick  Sheldon.  On  the  arrival  of  this  force  at 
Newry,  sir  Arthur  Rawdon  and  sir  John  Magill,  who  had 
garrisons  in  Loughbrickland  and  Rathfriland,  withdrew 
them  from  these  places  and  fell  back  ou  Dromore.  The 
latter  town  was  supposed  to  be  a  favourable  position  at 
which  to  concentrate  the  northern  forces ;  but  although 
captain  Hugh  Magill,  from  the  Ards,  and  major  Baker, 
led  their  troops  there  to  support  sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  the 
enemy  advanced  too  rapidly  to  permit  a  sufficient  number 
to  assemble.  On  the  14th,  lord  Mount-Alexander  and 
colonel  Upton  advanced  from  Hillsborough  on  Dromore, 
but  they  came  to  witness  the  rout  of  their  comrades, 
and  had  only  time  to  turn  with  them  and  make  their 
escape,  the  larger  |K>rtion  hurrying  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Colcrainc  and  Deny.  In  Story's  Impartial  Account 
of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  p.  4,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing  reference  to  this  defeat :— "  A  little  before  this,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  daily  expectation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  commissions,  and  some  forces  from  England, 
and  it's  more  than  probable  that,  if  they  had  got  them, 
the  business  liad  cost  neither  so  much  blood  nor  treasure 
xs  since  it  has ;  yet  some  advised  not  to  make  any  show 
of  discontent  till  they  hail  an  opportunity,  and  were  in  a 
condition  to  make  their  party  good  by  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cours from  England  ;  but  the  greater  part,  impatient  of 
delays,  begin  to  list  men,  and  with  what  they  could  get, 
to  make  a  show  of  forming  an  army.  Against  those  in 
the  North,  Lieutenaiu-Gcncral  Hamilton  marched  with 
alxiut  one  thousand  of  the  standing  army,  and  nigh  twice 
as  many  Rapparrces,  in  a  distinct  body ;  they  met  at  Dro- 
more, in  the  county  of  Down,  and,  on  the  14th  March, 
the  Protestants  were  routed  with  no  great  difficulty ;  and 
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in  moving  K.  J.  heart  to  send  Scottish  Gen"'  only**  to  coraand  over  the  Irish  in  this  and  in 


no  wonder,  frit  they  were  Tcry  iiHhffereritly  provided  with 


ctpline  any  better.  This  wis  called  afterwar  d  the  Break 
of  Dntmwurrt  (a  word  common  among  the  Insh  Scots  for 
a  R«uL"  In  the  foll-rwing  September,  as  William's  army 
marched  through  part  of  the  <x-;.!y  of  Down,  on  its  wav 
!o  the  Boyne,  Story  relate*,  p.  12,  that  they  encamped 
"at  Drummore;  the  inhabitants  had  all,  or  most  of  them 
left  t//wn,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  sheep  or  cow 
to  U  seen. "  The  writer  of  A  FaUhfui  History  of  Northern 
Affair,  throws  The  whole  Uamt  of  this  dieter  on  the  carl 


Hamilton  of  Tolliinore,  who  was  always  able  to 
a  Caul  influence  with  both  the  general  and  council.  This 
writer  contends  that  the  commander-in-chief  could,  at  any 
time,  have  concentrated  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  oc- 
cupied one  or  two  positions  which  were  capable  of  being 
defended  against  TyrconntH's  army  for  months.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  however,  he  was  induced  by  the  council  to 
keep  hi*  forces  scattered,  and  always  in  motion,  "which 
method,"  says  the  writer,  pp.  36.  37,  "was  the  great  occa- 
sion of  our  ensuing  miseries,  for  the  several  petty  divisions 
despairing  of  any  success  from  their  own  strength,  never 
durst  encounter  the  enemy,  who  always  marched  in  a  main 
body.  The  first  instance  of  this  happened  at  Loughbrick- 
land,  a  place  within  three  miles  of  the  Ncwry,  where  only 
a  detachment  of  Sir  John  Macgill's  regiment,  and  an 
inconsiderable  party  of  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon'*  dragoons 
were  posted,  who  no  sooner  heard  that  TyrcorineH's  army 
had  entered  the  Ncw  ry,  but  they  retired  in  such  confusion 
that  the  whole  country  seemed  struck  with  the  retreat. 
The  enemy,  making  the  right  use  of  this  accident,  imme- 
diately possessed  themselves  of  Loughbnckland,  and  soon 
afterwards  advanced  towards  Drinii;uore,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  300  Horse  and  -nmt  1-  out,  under  the  command 

of  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  and  ..Ii.  \V  ,  who.  having 

notice  of  their  march,  posted  a  detachment  of  Horse  at 
the  2  mile  Bridge,  with  strict  orders  to  skirmish  the 
enemy's  Scouts,  and  to  give  what  other  diversion  they 
could  to  their  main  Ixxly;  but,  having  engaged  too  far, 
several  of  them  were  cut  off  and  the  rest  obliged  to  a 
hasty  retreat.  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  continued  in  the  town, 
every  minute  expecting  to  be  inforced  with  a  considerable 
supply,  but  was  much  surprised  to  receive  the  general's 
orders  to  retreat  to  Ililsburgh,  which  was  three  miles 
behind  Drummorc.  This  sudden  disap|jointmcnt  made 
him  resolve  upon  his  own  methods;  and  instead  of  re- 
treating to  Hilsburgh  he  marched  his  men  within  view  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  advancing  in  great  haste,  but  excellent  order,  which 
made  Sir  Arthur  halt,  and  consulting  with  his  ofheers 
what  was  fit  to  be  done,  he  found  his  right  wing  sur- 
rounded, and  concluding  the  enemy  designed  to  hem  in 
his  party,  they  all  agreed  upon  a  retreat,  and  the  only 
doubt  that  remained  was  who  should  l>c  foremost.  Lieut. 
Price  and  two  others,  after  the  retreat  of  the  rest,  bravely 
charged  the  enemy,  and  Price  having  shot  Colonel  Shel- 
don's horse,  by  which  he  very  much  endangered  his  life, 
was  afterwards  by  the  failure  of  his  own,  exposed  to  the 
revenge  of  the  Irish.  The  bold  attempt  01  these  three 
men  gave  a  considerable  diversion  to  the  whole  army,  so 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Protestant  party,  which  lasted 


full 


>  to  Hilsburgh,  there  were  not  above  twenty 
I ;  but  if  the  rort  had  not  put  a  Mop  to  the  Irish 
carter,  the^cert^ly^had^cut  off  the  rest,  who  under  thai 

others  to  Portlfcrnr,  every  one'stecring  such  a  curse  as 

he  judged  farthest  from  the  present  danger." 

^'  .W/.v^  OV«^.^^^— Bngad^eneral  Richard 

I  >own  and  Antrim,  although  a  Raman  cathoucTwas  of  Scot- 
tish descent,  being  tilth  son  of  sir  George  Hamilton  of 
wunty  Tyrone,  who  was  fourth  son  of  James 
rst  earl  of  Abereom.  This  Richard  Hamilton 
witli  great  reputation  in  France,  but  was 
banished  thence  "on  account  of  his  unpardonable  aspiring 
addrcs.scs  to  the  princess  dc  Conti;  daughter  of  the  French 
king."-  &  Allen's  A'mg  James's  Irish  Army  List,  1855, 
p.  173.  "The  other  expedition,'"  referred  to  by  the  author, 
was  that  sent  by  Tyrconncil  against  the  Enniskilleners, 
wh.ch  was  also  commanded  by  a  Scottish  general,  lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  third  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Abereom, 
ami  uncle  of  Richard  Hamilton  above-mentioned.  These, 
instead  of  Irish  leaders,  fortunately  commanded  the  two 
raids  northward,  and  prevented  the  cruellies  which  the 
latter  might  have  encouraged.  Richard  Hamilton, — pro- 
bably because  his  employers  found  him  too  lenient  for 
their  purposes— was  soon  afterwards  superseded,  and  the 
infamous  Frenchman  named  Rosen  put  into  command. 
This  change  proved  most  calamitous  to  the  brave  defenders 
of  Deny  and  their  various  family  connexions  scattered 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Rosen  had  the  character 
of  unsparing  cruelty  whilst  commanding  against  the 
Huguenots  of  Languedoc,  and  James  1L,  a  mean,  cruel 
monster  himself,  now  selected  this  officer  as  the  one  roost 
likely  to  inflict  deepest  vengeance  on  his  refractory  subjects 
in  Ulster.  In  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Restoration  to 
(he  Preterit  Times,  8vo.  1716,  pp.  217,  31$,  we  have  the 
following  account  of  Rosen's  cruelties  : — "  This  officer  im- 
mediately put  in  Practice  the  Military  Execution  of  the 
French  Papists  agaiast  the  Hugonots ;  and  issued  out  an 
Order  for  all  the  Protestants  of  Ineshone  and  the  Sea- 
Coasts  to  Charlemout,  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  t» 
be  driven  Ixrfore  the  Walls  of  lx>ndcn- lierry,  that  the 
(larrison  might  be  distressed  by  the  taking  them  in,  or 
their  Friends  be  destroyed  by  the  Canon  of  the  Besiege'1. 
The  Words  of  this  French  Butcher's  Orders  are  these ; 
Tkai  From  the  flatvny  of  Inuhone,  and  the  Sea- Coasts 
round  about,  as  far  as  Charlemout,  the  Faction,  be  gat  herd 
together,  whether  Protected  or  not,  and  immediately  brought 
to  the  Walls  of  Ixmdon-Lierry,  where  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
those  that  are  in  the  Town  ( in  case  they  have  any  pity  for 
them )  to  open  the  gates  and  receive  them  into  the  Town, 
otherwise  they  shall  be  forced  to  see  their  Friends,  and  near 
Relatwns  alt  Started for  want  of  Food;  he  having  resohd 
not  to  leave  one  oj  them  at  Home,  nor  any  thing  to  maintain 
them  ;  and  that  all  Hope  of  Succour  may  be  taken  envoy  by 
the  landing  of  any  troops  in  those  Parts  from  England, 
he  Jurther  Declares,  That  in  case  they  refuse  to  submit,  he 
will  forthwith  cause  all  the  said  Country  to  be  destroyd, 
that  if  succours  should  be  hereafter  sent  from  England,  they 
may  perish  with  them  for  want  of  Food.  Pursuant  to  tins 
Order,  the  Dragoons  and  Soldiers  first  strippd  'cm,  and 
then  drove  the  whole  Country  for  Thirty  miles  about 
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other  expedition,  for  thereby  the  best  sort  of  y*  British  escaped  to  Scotld,  England,  or  the  Isle  of 
Man.6* 

But  before  y*  sd  route,  w"*  was  in.  few  miles  of  Hillsbrough  (the  place  of  our  magazine,)  CoL 
James  Hamilton,  of  Bangor,6*  being  scarce  of  arms  and  ammunition,  had  dispatched  my  son  (then 
Cap1  of  foot)  to  y*  Isle  of  Man;  the  errand  being  for  military  stores,  required  haste,  he  therefore 
went  in  a  skiff  to  a  friggot  there  (which  stood  for  K.  W"1^  who  was  now  crowned,)  and  he  came 
back  in  it  to  Belfast  Roads,  and  had  the  news  of  the  said  route  (called  by  y*  contry  people  the 
breach,)  and  y*  friggot  helped  many  merchu  and  others  to  escape  from  y*  Irish. 

The  next  day  I  saw  his  Lop  at  B.  magown,6*  attended  by  the  owner  thereof  and  Cornet  Hod- 
ges,65 and  his  Lop  missing  of  a  vessell  at  Donnoghadee  (to  which  place  he  sent  my  son's  groome  to 


before  them,  not  sparing  Nurses  with  their  sucking 
children,  Women  big  with  Child,  nor  old  Dccrepia 
Creatures :  some  Women  in  Labour,  some  that  were  just 
brought  to  Bed,  were  drrVen  among  the  rest.  The  very 
Popish  Officers  who  executed  these  Orders,  confessd  that 
it  was  the  most  dismal  sight  they  ever  had  seen,  and  that 
the  cries  of  the  poor  People  seemed  to  be  still  in  their 
cars.  They  gatherd  6  or  7000,  and  kept  many  of  them 
for  a  Week  together,  without  Meat  or  Drink.  Several 
Hundreds  died  in  the  Place  before  they  were  dismissd, 
and  many  more  on  the  Way  as  they  went  Home  again  to 
their  Houses;  nor  were  they  better  when  they  came  there, 
lor  the  straggling  Soldiers,  Raparccs,  and  Pilferers  that 
followed  the  Army,  had  left  them  neither  Meat,  Drink, 
Household  Stuff,  nor  Cattle ;  but  had  taken  away  all  in 
their  absence,  by  which  means  the  generality  of  them 
perished  afterwards  for  Want,  and  many  were  kn  Vkd  on 
the  bead  by  the  Soldiers.  The  Officers  who  had  the 
Charge  of  seeing  these  Orders  executed,  were  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  Colonel  Sutherland,  and  Colonel  Sarsfield, 
for  which  notable  Exploit  they  ought  to  be  remcmbrd 
with  Infamy." 

*•  The  Isle  of  Man. — Among  those  who  fled  on  that 
occasion  from  the  county  ol  Down  were  the  carl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  Thomas  Hcrrington  of  Comber,  William  Her- 
rington,  jun.,  of  Comber,  John  Griffith  of  Comber,  John 
Magill  of  Tullycarnc,  William  Magill,  son  and  heir  to 
captain  James  Magill,  Francis  Annesly,  jun.,  of  Clough- 
inagherycatt,  Alexander  Brown  of  Magannon,  Hugh 
Vfontgomery  of  Ballymalady,  Charles  Campbell  of 
Donaghadee,  John  Farrell  of  Dromore,  Henry  Gardiner 
jf  Newry,  and  Samuel  Waring  of  Waringston. —  Ring's 
State  of  the  Protestants,  p.  227. 

6j  Hamilton  of  Bangor.  —James  Hamilton  of  Bangor 
was  grandson  of  William  Hamilton  of  Castlcboy,  New- 
castle, or  Quint  in  Castle,  in  the  Aids,  and  cousin  of  James 
Hamilton  of  Tollimorc.  In  Bangor  church  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :— 

"sacrbd  to  the  memory  of  jamrs  Hamilton,  of  banoor, 
•bob.,  descended  feom  thb  family  of  the  lords  of  clan- 
dkiioyi  ;  and  sophia  mordaunt,  his  consort,  daughter  to 
john  lord  viscount  mordai1kt,  and  grand-daughter  to 
the  rarl  of  peterborough  and  to  the  earl  of  monmouth, 
this  monument.  as  an  act  of  filial  piety,  was  erected 

pursuant  to  the  will  of  anne,  their  eldest  daughter 

(RELICT  OF  MICHAEL  WARD,  ESQE.,  LATE  A  JUSTICE  OF  THB 
KING'S  BENCH  IN  IRBLAND),  WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  IN 
DUBLIN,  ON  THB  ITTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  I760." 

<•«  B.magvttm.—The  residence  of  Hugh  Montgomery, 


son  of  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  curate  of  Ncwtownards 
and  Grcyabbcy.    Ballymagowan  is  now  Springvale. 

65  Cornet  Hodges.  — -Cornet  Hodges  was  probably  the 
Marks  Hodges  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  James  IL, 
and  described  in  the  Act  of  Attainder  as  "  late  of  Down." 
(King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  p.  114. )  "The 
ancestors  of  the  Hodges  family  came  to  Ireland  during  the 
commonwealth.  A  Thomas  Hodges  was  one  of  those  in- 
trusted by  parliament  with  the  government  of  the  garrison 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1645,  and  is  stated  to  have  advanced  £2,300  for 
the  service  upon  the  credit  of  the  excise.  In  1651,  Mr. 
Luke  Hodges  was  appointed  by  the  house  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  excise ;  and  lands  which  were  granted  by 
patent,  in  1669,  in  county  Kilkenny,  to  John  and  Thomas 
Hodges,  were  probably  in  payment  of  the  money  advanced 
by  Thomas  Hodges.  A  mcmlicr  of  this  family  appears 
to  have  been  among  the  followers  of  William  of  Orange 
at  his  landing  at  Torbny,  on  the  5th  November,  1688 ;  for 
on  the  walls  of  the  remarkable  cavern  known  as  A'ent's 
Hole,  near  which  the  landing  took  place,  there  appears 
carved  the  name  of  W,  Hodges  of  Ireland,  16S&  In  the 
State  Paper  Office  there  is  a  list  of  the  soldiers  in  Ireland 
in  1672,  and  at  Downpatrick  there  were  colonel  Vcrc  Crom- 
well, captain  James  Stewart,  lieutenant  Randall  Moore, 
cornet  Mark  Hodges,  quarter-master." — Family  MS. 
Among  the  Family  Papers  preserved  at  Donaghadee  is  a 
letter  written  by  the  second  carl  of  Mount- Alexander  to  the 
bishop  of  Dromore,  respecting  a  Mr.  Hodges,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  candidate  for  the  then  highly  respectable 
situation  of  diocesan  teacher.  The  letter  is  creditable  to 
the  writer  in  more  than  one  respect : — 

"Dublin,  Feby.  a8th,  1703-0. 

"  My  Lord,— Tho'  by  what  your  Lordship  wrote  of  Mr,  Hodges 
has  put  an  eod  to  ray  giving  you  any  farther  trouble  on  his  account, 
yet  became  I  would  t>e  rightly  understood  by  your  Lordship,  and 
that  I  have  a  pleasure  in  convening  with  you,  1  wiJJ,  with  your 
leave,  answer  your  letter  particularly.  I  think  1  that  I  did  not.  by 
what  I  saidc,  make  Law  and  Conscience  exclusive  one  of  another ; 
but  the  violation  of  your  conscience  being  grounded  on  the  violation 
of  the  Law,  I  concluded  that  if  you  did  not  break  into  the  law,  you 
would  not  think  you  did  any  violence  to  your  conscience.  This,  as 
I  remember,  was  what  1  saidc.  Now,  niy  lord,  if  the  judges  and 
lawyer!  are  of  opinion,  and  hare  for  many  years  declared  that  act 
relating  to  natives  of  Scotland  null :  and  that  as  many  years  practice 
has  confirmed  this  opinion  ;  then  I  conclude  the  point  of  Law  deter- 
mind,  and  so  must  the  scruple  of  conscience  arising  from  it. 

"  Your  Lordship  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  only  one  Act  of  Par- 
liament can  repeal  another ;  I  submit  to  that,  but  Acts  of  Parliament 
grow  obsolete,  when  the  ground  on  which  they  were  made  arc  dis- 
solved and  gun.    The  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  England  wet*  in 
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look  for  one,)  he  rode  towards  Porteferry/6  and  from  thence  sailed  next  day  with  ST  Robt  Colvill 
(in  a  great  storm)  to  y*  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  stayed  awhile,  and  thence  went  to  England,6?  his  Lo»' 
having  his  young  son  with  him.68 


a  j.ubtick  school,  who.  I 
chicfest  nintive  I  h.nl  for 


opposition  10  other  in  the  reign  of  O 
Jmo  came  to  wear  the  crown  of  both  kingdoms,  that  so  changed 
the  sceoe,  thai  ill  the  Laws  of  distinction  between  the  two  subjects 
were  naturally  void  ;— hut  to  sett  this  in  a  clearer  light,  if  your 
Locdahipwitl  read  the  tolh  Car  I  ,  you  will  6i.de  the  Act  w  fclut. 

"  I  hare  not  heard  yet!  from  Mr.  Hodge*,  nor  can  t  tell  how  he 
will  account  to  me  foe  refusing  the  favore  your  LnrcUhi|>  did  him  in 
the  equivalent,  for  which  I  shall  make  a  suitable  return  when  it  shall 
he  IB  my  power.  1  am  fully  persuaded  your  charity  and  goodness 
nukes  not  any  distinction  of  country,  ard  I  hope  you  will  thinke  the 
tame  of  me  ;— and  I  lake  leave  againc  to  »«<me  your  Lordship  it 
came  not  into  my  thought. 

"  The  companion  your  Lordship  has  shewn  to  the  epi>copal  clergy 
who  came  from  Scotland  is  a  greate  instance  of  your  innate  good- 
net*,  and  I  wish  they  may  deserve  it. 

"The  advantage  of  hiving  one  to 
thinke,  is  very  well  qualified,  for  it  was  the  chicfest 
giving  your  Lordship  the  trouble  I  did,  and  by  the 
men's  blr>e»i  for  places,  and  their  virtue*  shall  cvct  be  my  i 
recommendiuc. 

"  I  did  really,  my  Lord,  thinke  I  h.id  shown  a  particular  regard 
to  your  Lordship,  for  t  looke  upon  Mr.  Hodges  to  lie  so  very  well 
qualified  to  keepe  sehoole.  that  I  did  hope  the  schoole  of  liromore 
would  bee  ore  famous,  and  by  that  the  townc  would  improve. 

"  I  have  some  conscience,  and  tho'  I  can't  call  it  a  tender  one,  be- 
cause I  don't  understand  the  wurd  lender  so  applied,  yclt  I  am  sure 
'tis  an  himett  one,  and  has  all  due  regard  to  (lie  Laws  of  (he  Land. 

"  Mr.  Hodges  dues  your  l-oiuship  juvti.  e,  and  egresses  a  grcatc 
esteem  and  honour  for  your  Lordship.— 1  am,  your  Lordship's  most 
humble  and  obedient  scrvt., 

"  Mors'T-Al-tXANriKlt. 
"  Pray,  my  Lord,  pardon  my  making  use  of  another  hand,  my 
eyes  being  s'erv  sore. 
"  To  the  Bishop  of  Dromore." 

This  bishop  was  Tobias  Fullen,  who  had  been  a  fellow 
>f  Trinity  College,  iHtblin,  and  was  presented  hy  the 
■rown  to  the  deanery  of  Ferns,  the  vicangeof  St,  Peter's, 
Droghcda,  and  the  rectories  of  Louth  and  I5ewley,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  25th  April,  16S2.  He  was  appointed 
)ishop  of  Cloync,  13th  November,  1694  ;  and  translated 
■o  Dromore,  7th  May,  1695.  Hishop  Pullen  expended 
£470  in  building  an  episcopal  house  at  Magheralin.  lie 
died  in  1 7 1 3. —Ware's  ll'orks,  edited  by  Harris,  vol.  i., 
pp.  167-580. 

66  Toxeanii  Porteftrry.-The  writer  of  A  Faithful  His- 
tory of  Northern  Affairs,  at  p.  38,  has  the  following  re- 
ference to  the  flight  of  the  earl  of  Mount-Alexander  and 
(amcs  Hamilton  of  Tollimore  :  --"  The  general  having  de- 
clared the  town  (Hillsborough)  not  tenable,  turned  every 
man  over  to  his  own  shifts.  The  soldiers  were  so  much  sur- 
prised with  this  sudden  opinion,  that  they  would  not  be 
indue4  to  a  belie/  of  it  till  their  general  left  the  garrison 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  enemy,  and  in  great  haste  posted 
towards  Portcfcrry,  where  he  met  with  the  c ■■.  \  'i-tney 
of  being  transported  out  of  all  danger.  Mr.  H.uui.:oii  of 
Tollimore  having  particularly  recommended  the  care  of 
to  their  own  conduct,  hasted  towards  Belfast 
hurry,  that  he  left  lichind  him  a  portmantuc  of 


his  regiment 
in  such  a 


the  pttblick  papers,  and  of  the  counties  stock,  tho' 

he  refused  the  day  before  to  advance  so  much  money  as 
would  have  brought  the  forces  together.  This,  with  much 
-nore  plunder  of  a  considerable  value,  besides  15  barrels 
of  powder,  and  a  brass  field-piece,  were  left  as  a  prey  to 
the  Irish,  who  have  since  made  use  of  the  papers  as  a 
publick  testimony  against  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
Association,  upon  which  has  been  grounded  the  corrup- 


tion of  our  blood,  and  forfeiture  of  our  estates.  Tho 
Hamilton  of  Tollimore  had  been  thus  careless  of  what 
concern'1  the  I'ublick,  yet  he  shew4  more  prudence  in  the 
preservation  of  his  private  fortune;  for,  very  well  knowing 
what  would  liapj>cn,  he  engaged  his  brother  the  night  be- 
fore the  Break  of  Drummorc,  to  hasten  home,  and  pro- 
vide  against  the  storm  that  was  then  gathering."  This 
James  Hamilton  of  Tollimore  had  thrust  himself  unduly 
and  prominently  into  these  important  affairs,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  better  man,  named  James  Hamilton  of  Com- 
l*r.  When  tho  latter  was  about  to  be  appointed  by  the 
meeting  at  Comber  to  carry  the  Address  of  the  Northern 
Protestants  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  James  Hamilton  of 
Tollimore  was  able  to  get  the  arrangement  set  aside,  to 
the  great  injnry,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  cause  he  had  so 
zealously  affected.  The  foltowing  account  of  this  matter 
is  given  by  the  writer  of  A  Faithful  History  of  Northern 
Affair  tt  at  p.  15:— "Several  persons  were  proposed  for 
this  expedition,  but  none  so  generally  approved  of  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Cornier,  who,  besides  his  other  c 
had  a  just  pretence  to  the  employment,  having  been  for- 
merly chosen  for  this  service  by  the  vote  of  the  whole 
county  ;  lmt  Hamilton  of  Tollimore,  fearing,  perhaps  that 
he  might  by  this  opportunity  forestall  his  designs,  set  up 
Captain  I^ighton  in  opposition  to  his  kinsman,  and  by 
his  interest  so  f.tr  prevailed,  that  the  captain  was  preferred 
to  this  honourable  errand.  Mr.  Hamilton  (of  Comber) 
seeing  himself  thus  |>ostponed  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
own  relative,  and  the  honour  conferred  on  his  competitor 
without  the  least  apology  for  rejecting  him,  was  so  highly 
sensible  of  the  abuse-  that  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the 
country."  In  Mr.  J.  W.  Hanna's  account  of  the  Parish 
of  Kilhugh,  printed  in  the  fKn-npatrifk  Recorder,  there  is 
the  following  notice  of  Tollimore's  descendants  :—  "James 
Hamilton  of  Tollamore  died  at  Ixindon  in  1701,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  advanced  to  be  baron  of 
Clanelioyc  of  the  second  creation,  and  viscount  Limerick 
in  May,  1719,  and  carl  of  Clanbrassil  in  1756.  In  May, 
1730,  lord  l  imerick  re-conveved  Erenagh,  &c,  to  Mr. 
Southwell,  and  dying  17th  March,  1758,  left  three  chil- 
dren, James  his  successor,  second  lord  Clanbrassil ;  Caro- 
line, who  died  unmairicd  ;  and  Anne,  married  in  1752, 
to  Robert,  first  earl  of  Koden,  whose  grandson,  Robert, 
the  third  and  present  earl  of  Roden,  eventually  succeeded 
to  the  Jocelyn  and  Hamilton  estates." 

*"  Watt  to  Unhand. — On  the  earl's  going  to  England, 
he  appears  to  have  stayed  for  a  time  in  or  near  Chester, 
from  which  he  forwarded  to  London  the  following  letter 
in  justification  of  his  own  conduct  during  the  disasters  that 
had  befallen  the  protectants  of  Ulster.  This  letter,  which 
is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  has  been  found  among 
the  Family  Papers  at  Donaghadee,  in  the  possession  of 
ll.tnicl  De  la  Ct'.erois,  esq.:— 

"  Mar.  yr  17. 

"  My  I.",— Our  misfortunes  in  Ireland  y'  L/>''  will  heart  Irons  all 
hands,  as  well  as  from  y*  account  given  by  me  to  l.d  Hattifax  and 
l.'l  Oanby:  and  least  the  miscarriage  may  t-~e  laide  at  my  doore,  [ 
take  yr  liberty  to  give  your  LorrWvp  a  full  acc'  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
from  ye  ("ejcii'tiini: ;  and  hope  y'  Lordship  will,  if  1  be  1 
y  w'  y"  cji;i  for  me  >in«  I  can  t  att  present  have  c 
I  neede  not  trouble  y»  Lordship  < 


sured,  say 
to  tell  iny  owne  u\r. 
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His  Lop,  after  a  considerable  stay  at  London,  in  solitudes  and  sufferings  (not  getting  any 
relief  or  imployment,)  he  returned  and  came  to  Mount  Alex'  A"  1691,  living  decently  and  uncon- 
cerned in  bussynes,  for  he  came  not  over  till  K.  W*  left  Ireland. 


parti' 
happ 


of  all  yr  arts  used  by  y*  government  to  make  y*  Irish  fitt  for 
',  and  to  putt  it  in  theire  power  to  distroy  the  Brinish  and  Pro- 
when  they  would  :  nor  neede  I  repcate  y«  a  massacre  was 
,  of  w**>  I  am  convinced  from  many  circumstance*  which 
selfe  defence  necessary,  though  that  1  may  be  as  little  trouble- 
to  yr  lordship  as  1  can,  I  will  begin  with  what  relates  more 
cularly  to  myselfe.  When,  my  lord,  I  thought  myselfe  too  un- 
ippy  to  lire  where  I  was  known,  and  hadd  determined  to  go 
abroadc,  several  I  of  the  gentlemen  of  note  in  >•'  country  pressed  me 
to  stay  since  yc  country  was  to  daingcr.  and  no  man  of  quality  in  it 
but  my  selfe,  on  whom  they  seemed  to  depend.  I  urged  my  incapa- 
city of  and  many  other  reasons,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  1 
then  desired  to  know  what  was  designed,  to  w«h  I  was  answer*!  that 
since  the  king  had  deserted  us,  and  left  us  wholly  in  ye  power  of  our 
enemies,  itt  was  reasonable  for  us  to  putt  our  selves  in  a  posture  to 
defend  us  from  yc  violence  and  rapine  committed  in  other  province*. 
This  was  reasonable,  but  then  I  saw  no  money,  armcs,  nor  aniuni> 
tion.  and  y '  first  being  wanting,  men  could  nut  be  subsisted,  kept 
together,  brought  to  obedience,  or  putt  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  all 
this  1  foresaw  and  urged  ibut  the  Protestants  in  Dublin  and  other 
i  of  ye  kingdom  depending  upon  our  numbers  and  assistance 
irguraents  still  for  doing  all  we  could i ;  besides  that  we  could 
t  no  favoure  from  our  enemys.  The  people  att  jr*  time  every 
seemed  forward  to  defend  themselves,  to  web  the  frequent 
>s  and  robbery*  encouraged  them.  Yett  when  iu  came  to  the 
push,  they  in  Vs  part  where  I  lived,  drew  back,  and  what  armcs  they 
had  they  heald,  and  would  not  inlist  themselves.  Our  CouncilU 
were  betrayed,  and  nothing  was  a  secret!  but  who  did  it.  1  was 
always  of  ye  General!  Council!  for  ye  publick  safety,  w«!>  was  com- 
posed of  one  from  each  county  joyned  with  us.  But  here  a  fac- 
tion was  made,  and  my  opinion  was  but  single  and  over-ruled.  The 
gentlemen  of  y"  country  were  divided,  and  oposed  each  other,  and 
many  petty  factions  were  made,  for  all  would  command,  and  most  of 
my  time  was  imployed  to  compose  and  unite,  but  'twas  ineffectual!. 
This  still  engaged  me  in  new  difficulty,  and  ye  great c  matter  of 
forming  Troopes  was  obstructed.  Sir  Ar.  Kawdoji,  who  was  holt 
and  forward,  spoke  greatcly  of  >•'"  numbers  they  had  raisd,  but  I 
cou'd  never  see  a  Roll  of  them,  and  when  it  came  to  y'  test,  not 
i0o  appeared  where  looo  was  expected ;  all  art  was  used  to 
this  from  met.  and  from  w*  is  past  1  may  conclude  that  my 
ance  was  all  aimed  att,  and  few  cared  how  I  was  exposed  to 
yv  folly  as  well  as  fate  of  my  country,  both  which  it  was  now 
too  late  to  prevent.  1  am  afraide  that  some  among  us  persued  theire 
private  interests  more  than  yc  publick,  whose  interests  now  at  Court 
may  take  off  any  reflection  from  y"",  and  fix  it  on  me,  whose  caractcr 


is  more  publick,  and  am  without  friends.  What  ever  vaine  or  rash 
attempts  have  been  made,  yr  lurdship  may  conclude  was  carried  by 
vote  against  me,  toe  that,  if  all  be  endeavoured  to  be  laide  at  my 
doorc,  it  will  be  very  hard.  When  y°  country  was  grown  ftatt  and 
secure  by  my  Lu  TyrconneU**  Proclamation)  and  I  saw  little  could 
be  done  in  my  part  of  y°  country,  there  came  a  letter  from  Lord 
Kingston  intimating  that  my  L  !  ixranard  had  writt  to  him,  to  treato 
wlh  nira  by  Commission  from  yc  Deputy*,  to  which  his  Lordship 
wou'd  give  no  answer  till  he  heard  from  us  in  yc  North  ;  this  still 
continued  our  proceedings,  w«h  and  the  constant  assurance  we  had 
of  an  army  ready  to  come  to  us  yc  first  faire  winde  from  England, 
w**,  when  the  people  saw  delay!,  they  were  mightily  discouraged. 
(That  I  may  be  as  short  as  possible,  my  lord,  nothing  lookc  place 
among  us,  but  what  was  violent  and  rash  J  All  correspondence  was 
taken  away ;  Newry,  which  is  an  iidett  to  our  province,  seized  by 
the  enemy,  and  a  strong  garrison  putt  into  it.  Chartemont  in  ye 
centre  also  secured ;  and  Carrickfergus  behind  us ;  and  in  each  of 
these  was  1500  or  1000  men  ;  so  that  what  men  we  had  cou'd  not  be 
brought  together  in  a  body,  being  necessitated  to  attend  the  motion 
of  these  garrisons.  The  Commissioners  came  not  to  us  till  a  few 
days  before  y'  army  was  come  to  Newry  and  I>oughbrickland,  »<*> 
is  8  miles  from  Dromorc,  where  a  small  party  of  our  horse  and  foott 


Elj>i 


lay.  My  Commission  being  only  for  Colonel!,  my  orders  were  then 
disputed,  though  yL  countys  of  [>own,  Antrim,  and  Ardtoagh  had 
'  ed  before  on  me  to  command  in  chicfe.  To  instance  particu- 
,  when  I  had  ordered  those  at  Dromnre  to  retire  to  II  illsborough, 
Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  burnt  ye  order  and  exposed  joo  men  in  an  open 
village  to  ye  army  which  could  surround  y'n  as  they  pleased,  W*>  the 
next  day  they  did,  and  putt  y"'  to  flight :  the  first  news  I  heard  was 
of  our  being  beaten,  persued  to  within  half  a  mile  of  HilUborrow, 
where  1  was  |  upon  which  I  mounted  with  about  sixty  hone  and 


in  the  Fort  about  100  foott  Before  I  could  march,  y* 
enemy  was  near  >■''  towne,  and  our  men  flying  in  crowds  down  ye 
street  ;  I  stoppd  what  I  cou'd,  and  made  shift  to  draw  up  about  100 
horse  in  yc  tosvne,  but  a*  1  went  to  give  orders,  or  sent  any  officers, 
y*  men  slipped  away,  and  y r  officers  told  me  it  was  in  vaine  to  ex- 
pect they  wou'l  stand  a  charge,  for  there  appear!  seven  troopes  of 
the  enemy's  horse  The  night  or  two  before,  j  troopes  of  my  Regi- 
ment deserted  ;  Sr  J""  Magill'i  Regiment  totally  gon.  The  men  in 
Belfast  and  Lisburne  woua  not  move  thence,  nor  obey  their  officers. 
Sr  William  Franklin  and  the  most  considerable  in  Belfast  fledd  into 
ir.d  I  was  informed  both  these  towns  intended  to  capitu- 
inhabiunts  of  yc  tosvne*  every  where  as  well  as  of  ye 
cuuntres  fledd  daily  w"i  w*  goods  and  provisions  they  could  carry, 
and  now  every  one  inclining  to  defend  his  owne.  The  matter  being 
thu*.  it  was  now  time  to  shiftc  for  my  selfe,  having  neither  men  nor 
money  to  carry  with  me  to  Derry.  So  I  gott  home,  and  all  the  stock 
I  cou  d  make  was  tenn  pound*  and  as  much  as  I  have  borrowed 
since.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  which  I  thought  best 
to  lay  nakedly  before  you.  Now,  my  VA,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Tullymore,  who  married  La  Mordant's  sister,  was 
the  first  man  speared  in  all  this  affaire,  and  carried  it  on  his  owne 
way  .  and  because  it  has  been  unsuccessful,  will,  perhaps,  lay  it  on 
me.  If  your  Lordship  finde  it  so,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  all  y'  kind- 
ness you  can.  1  name  him  to  y"  that  y '  lordship  may  know  j  and  as 
you  nnde  him  ray  friend,  make  use  of  him,  or  prevent  his  injuring 
roe  :  but  this  I  must  leave  to  yr  Lordship's  prudence,  for,  if  nobody 
endeavours  to  accuse  me,  I  will  charge  nobody,  and  only  to  your 
Lordship  would  name  persons.  It  was  create  chance  that  I  escaped 
to  this  place,  where,  by  cross  winds,  I  have  been  kept ;  and  my 
letters,  which  I  intended  should  have  been  in  London  to  give  yJ 
ace*  of  our  affaires  (whilst  1  stay0"  privately  near  Chester  till  I  heard 
from  yr  lordship',  are  not  gon  :  to  that  I  am  to  ly  under  ve  hazard 
of  w>  other  men  will  say,  either  in  justice,  prejudge,  or  for  theire 
owne  interest  My  poore  boy  is  here,  with  S'  Robert  ColvUl,  his 
lady  and  children,  till  I  know  y'  lordship's  pleasure ;  for  nothing  is 
left  me  in  Ireland,  but  all  I  ' 


The  original  is  without  signature  or  address,  and  bears  evi- 
dence, Dy  numerous  erasures,  that  it  was  the  rough 
draft  of  the  earl's  letter  to  his  friend.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a  valuable  document,  correcting  some  mis- 
takes and  contradicting  certain  statements  then  popularly 
received.  The  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  were  too  late  in 
offering  their  advice  at  Hillsborough  on  the  14th  March, 
(for  on  that  very  day  Tyrconnell's  army  swept  through 
the  district  on  its  way  to  Derry),  spoke  of  many 
in  their  several  districts  as  only  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  venture  their  lives  for  William  and  Mary, 
and  for  religion,  but  the  earl  testifies  that  when  "it  came 
to  the  push,  the  people  "in  y»  part  where  I  lived"— Le.,  in 
the  Ards,  where  the  population  was  almost  exclusively  Pres- 
byterian— "drew  back,  and  what  amies  they  had  they 
held,  and  wou'd  not  inlist  themselves."  The  writer  of  A 
Faithful  History  of  Northern  Affairs  has  blamed  Mount- 
Alexander  for  neglecting  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  but  the  carl  has  explained  in  the 
foregoing  letter  that  his  troops  required  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  garrisons  held  by  the  enemy,  particularly 
at  Charlemont  and  Carrickfergus.  The  earl's  allusion  to 
James  Hamilton  of  Tollymore,  corroborates  the  opinion  of 
that  gentleman,  to  wit,  that  he  was  pre-eminently  slippery 
and  unscrupulous.  The  author  of  the  Montgomery 
Manuscripts  represents  the  earl  as  landing  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  he  could  have  remained  only  a 
brief  period,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1 
on  the  17th  of  M  uch. 

68  Son  with  him. — This  son  did  not  long  survive  the 
events  related  in  the  text.    Among  the  family  portraits 


very 
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After  y*  hurry  of  warr  was  past,  his  Lo»  not  being  in  condition  (or  otherwise  hindred)  to  goe 
into  England,  he  employed  friends  there  to  sollicit  in  his  behalf,  but  no  fruits  followed  his  labours. 
His  ho?*  pretences  at  Court  not  succeeding,  either  thro  y*  K"  frequent  goeing  beyond  our  seas,  or 
thro  his  agents,  or  his  pretended  courtier  friends,  their  insincerity  (as  to  seasonable  watchings  and 
applications^br  him,)  or  for  want  of  money  to  grease  their  palmes,  for  that  regina  pecunia  ruled 
much  at  Court,  and  deficiente  pecunia  deficit  orane,6*  and  this  of  what  was  said  of  Octavius 
Augustus'  Court,  viz. 

dat  census  honorer ; 
Census  amicilias ;  pauper  ubiquc*'  jacet. 

And  also  remembers  me  of  another  saying, 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat, 
Res  angusta  domi.?« 

Which  I  English  thus- 

Not  easily  scapes  hec  drowning,  whose  home  straits 
His  person  (in  his  swimming)  obviates. 

And  his  Lo^*  case  was  such  at  this  time,  having  expended  his  stock  for  y*  publiq,  and  there 
was  no  faith  nor  consideration  in  the  Israel  of  mony  mongers  for  his  Lop,  notwithstanding  his 
many  former  proofes  given  of  honor  and  honesty. 

King  Wm-  had  been  divers  campaignes  abroade  and  his  thoughts  greatly  taken  up  by  the  warrs 
in  Flanders;  also  England  was  a  while  governed  by  his  loving  Queen  and  Council,  and  after  her 
death,  by  a  Committee  of  y*  Nobility  (called  y*  Lords  Justices  of  England,)  and  our  solitary 
suffering  Earle  was  not  minded  (as  to  his  preferm')  by  them,  tho  applyd  to,  and  so  his  Ijo? 
continued  unregarded  (as  one  dead)  till  it  came  to  pass  that  his  merits  and  zealous  abilitys  shined 
forth,  thro  that  dark  cloud  of  forgetfulness  or  willing  obscurity. 

The  tune  and  opportunity  of  his  Lov''  appearance  (which  shewed  what  capacity  he  had)  was 
in  y*  Parliam"  under  Sydneys*'  and  Capels"  governm",  then  the  learned  Clergy  and  whole  number  of 

in  possession  of  Daniel  Dc  I -a  Cherois,  esq.,  of  Donagh-  Augusta  demi.— Sec  Juvenal,  Sat.  III.,  162.  A 
adee,  there  is  a  beautifully  executed  oil  |>ainting  by  Lilly  simpler  translation  than  that  supplied  by  the  author 
of  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age.  According  to  family  in  the  text  would  be— "slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  de- 
tradition,  this  painting  was  made  only  a  short  time  pressed." 

lieforc  the  Iwy's  death,  and  whilst  he  wis  suffering  from  ?»  Sidney's.— Thus  was  Henry  Sydney,  bom  1641,  fourth 
fatal  injuries  received  by  a  fall  off  his  pony.  The  portrait  son  of  Robert,  carl  of  Leicester.  He  was  appointed  lortl 
represents  the  youthful  form  as  indicating  extreme  debility,  lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  28th  of  March,  1692,  and 
yet  with  such  a  manly  and  serious  expression  of  face  that  landed  at  Dublin  on  the  5th  of  the  following  August, 
the  lieholder  may  well  imagine  the  poor  little  fellow  re-  There  had  lwcn  no  parliament  in  Ireland  for  the  space  of 
concilcd  to  his  lot.  The  original  was,  very  probably,  the  twenty-six  years  prior  to  Sydney's  arrival,  except  the  un- 
ion of  the  second  earl  referred  to  in  the  text.  Family  acknowledged  assembly,  held  as  such,  for  James  II. 
tradition  represents  him  as  a  son  of  the  third  carl,  but  the  Sydney,  on  his  coming,  forthwith  summoned  a  parliament 


latter  had  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Thomas,  who  l>ecame  to  raise  supplies  for  the  discharge  of  debts 

successively  the  fourth  and  fifth  carls.    Another  son,  how-  during  the  war.    This  step  soon  led  to  consequences 

ever,  may  have  died  in  boyhood,  as  the  author  speaks  of  which  rendered  him  unpopular,  and  he  was  recalled  in 

these  two,  with  a  sister,  as  the  only  issue  of  their  parents  November.  1693. 

"now  surviving."  "  Caf*Ts.— Henry,  lord  Capel,  baron  Tewksbury,  was 

*»  Deficit  cmnr.  —  See  Horace,  Epistoltc,  Lib.  I.,  EpLst.  associated  with  *ir  Cyril  Wyche  and  Mr.  Duncnmbe.  as 

VI.,  7  ft  seq.  lords  justices  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  on  the  recall 

*>  Pauper  ubiqut.  —Sec  Ovid,  Fastorum,  Lib.  I.,  217,  of  Sydnev.    Capel's  zeal  for  the  interest  of  English  settlers 

218.  soon  enabled  him  to  displace  the  others,  and  he  was  ap- 
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kick  Lords  and  those  of  the  long  robe,  who  sate  in  y"  upper  House  of  Parliam1  with  his  Lo"  soon 
found  (as  those  of  y*  Comons  House,  y*  martiallists,  knU  gentry,  and  burgesses,  had  heard  proofes 
of  his  Lo*"  abilitys  to  save  his  K.  and  contry,)  giving  wonderfull  speedy  deferences  to  his  person, 
and  due  approbations  to  his  speeches;  their  esteem  was  seen  in  their  printed  resolves;?4  and  their 
value  of  him  was  not  misplaced,  for  he  was  no  bon  nor  frequenter  of  taverns,  or  coffy  houses,  but 
more  retired  and  grave. 

But  Sidney  was  resolved,  and  had  no  kindness  for  any  that  would  not  consent'to  his  opinion 
about  the  sole  right  of  raising  mony  off  the  subjects  without  their  leave,?s  and  Capel  (his  Lo1*  pro- 
fessed friend)  died;*6  so  he  had  new  acquaintances  to  make  with  the  succeeding  Governors,"  who  a 
last  came  to  take  full  notice  of  his  Lo1"  merits  and  sufferings. 

The  peace  with  France  being  concluded,  and  y'  K.  returned  to  England,  his  Lop  was  called  to 
sitt  at  Council  board,  and  comB  was  sent  for  his  being  Governor  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein 
he  lived  And  Wolseley7'  many  months  dead,  his  place,  as  Mr  of  y*  Ordinance,  was  reserved, 
and  his  Lo*  (without  his  own  importunate  industry)  was  so  effectually  made  appeare  to  K.  W",  that 
his  Ma'T  found  (now)  y*  oppertunity  (w111  he  had  wayted  and  wished  for)  to  shew  (at  first  step  of 
his  bounty)  the  esteem  and  favour  he  had  kept  for  his  ho*,  the  hon"*  place  and  great  trust  of  y* 
Mastership  of  all  y*  Ordinance  and  Military  Stores  in  Ireland  ;W  wherein  I  leave  his  Lo"  for  a  while, 
designing  to  write  breifly  and  no  further  of  him,  nor  of  any  other  Montgomery  of  "this  kingdom, 
than  till  1699,  save  of  one  or  two  familys,  whereof  y*  notices  are  but  lately  come  to  my  hand; 
only  I  may  here  incert,  that  before  the  transcription  hereof  and  of  what  follows,  I  am  told  that  his 
Lo'  is  made  a  Brigadier  in  the  army,  and  that  thereby  he  is  intituled  (and  also  promised)  to  have 


pointed  lord  lieutenant  in  1695*  He,  in  fact,  studied 
the  wishes  of  the  English  government,  and  eagerly 
opposed  the  claims  of  the  Irish  under  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick. 

*4  Printed  resolves. — From  the  delivering  of  his  writ 
in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1692,  the 
earl  of  Mount-Alexander  was  a  leading  and  most  in- 
defatigable member.  He  was  appointed  on  all  the  im- 
portant committees  of  the  house,  and  appears  to 
nave  been  most  regular  in  his  attendance  at  every 
sitting.  See  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  vols, 
i.  and  ii. 

n  Without  their  Jennie. — The  Irish  house  of  commons 
considered  that  they  had  the  indisputable  right  to  deter- 
mine the  sum  to  l>c  raised  as  supplies,  and  also  the  manner 
of  rai-ting  every  supply  granted  to  the  crown.  In  violation 
of  this  privilege,  two  money -hills,  which  had  not  originated 
with  them,  were  transmitted  from  England  and  laid  by 
Sydney  before  the  house.  To  resent  this  encroachment 
on  their  privileges  they  rejected  one  of  them,  and  from  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  case  alone  consented  to  pass  the 
other,  but  not  without  having  entered  very  strong  resolutions 
on  their  journals  (21st  October,  1692)  in  support  of  their 
rights.  Sydney,  enraged  at  their  conduct,  prorogued  the 
parliament,  and  made  a  furious  speech,  which  rendered 
him  so  unpopular  that  the  government  found  it  prudent  to 
recall  him. 

*  Capel  died.—  During  Capet's  illness  the  government 
was  conducted  by  viscount  Blessington  and  colonel  William 


Wolslcy,  who  were  appointed  by  patent  dated  May  16, 
1696. 

77  Succeeding  governors. — These  were  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  grandson  of  the  first  duke,  who  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  in  1703 ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  appointed 
in  1707;  the  earl  of  Wharton,  appointed  in  1709;  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  appointed  1713,  and  retaining  office 
until  1717. 

1*  Wolseley. — Colonel  William  Wolseley,  a  member  of 
the  very  ancient  and  highly  respectable  Staflbnlshirr 
family  of  that  name.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  military  officer  at  Enniskillen,  and  other  places  in 
Ulster,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Boync  ne  commanded  the  Enniskillen  men,  whose 
.gallantry  was  supj)oscd  mainly  to  decide  the  fate  of  that 
memorable  day.  In  honour  of  their  exertions,  William  III. 
advanced  Wolseley  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier,  and  also  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  consisting  of  twelve 
troops  of  1,000  men.  Wolseley  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  master  of  the  ordnance,  a  privy  councillor,  and 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  with  lord  Blcssington, 
during  the  illness  of  lord  Capel,  the  lord  lieutenant  He 
died  unmarried  in  the  year  1697. 

Stores  in  Ireland. — His  first  appointment  to  this 
office  was  by  privy  seal,  dated  Kensington,  Dec.  22,  1698 
— Patent  dated  Dublin,  Jan.  Si  1698.  His  appointment 
continued  by  privy  seal,  St  James's,  June  27,  1702 — 
Patent  dated  Dublin,  August  13,  1 702.  —Liber  ffibernur, 
vol.  L,  part  ii.,  p.  103. 
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a  regim'  of  foot,  when  any  falls  to  want  a  comander,  by  y'  death  or  other  removeall  of  a  C0L80 
These  being  the  beginnings  of  good  aspects  towards  all  our  surname,  shineing  on  them,  in  the  person 
of  his  Lop  (the  cheif  of  that  nation  or  tribe  in  Irel*1.) 


*■  RtmatmU  of  a  Col. — The  earl  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed and  disputed  by  the  neglect  of  the  govcrment 
in  connexion  with  this  matter.  Tho  following  statement 
drawn  up  hy  him  on  the  subject  was  found  among  the 
family  paper;  at  Donaghadcc  :— "In  the  year  1698 — 9, 
the  late  King  William  of  glorious  memory  was  pleased 
to  make  me  Mr.  of  the  Ordnance  in  thin  Kingdom  in 
consideration  of  some  services  which  Hcc  knew  I  had  don 
him,  and  appointed  me  a  Brigadier  the  14th  of  July,  1699, 
but  I  was  not  placed  on  the  establishment,  it  being  then 
full.  1  n  t  he  year  1 70 1 ,  when  new  levy*  were  to  be,  his  M  aj  «y. 
was  pleased  to  give  me  a  Regiment,  but  was  prevailed  on 
after  he  left  London  to  go  to  Holland,  to  dispose  of  it 
otherwise.  When  any  regiment  fell  or  new  levy*  were 
to  be  made  I  constantly  made  application  for  one,  yet  was 
al waits  unsuccessful,  and  was  continued  the  single  instance 
in  Europe  of  a  Mr.  of  Ordnance  who  had  no  Regiment. 
When  Sr.  Jon.  Hanmer  dyed,  1  was  then  eldest  Brigadier, 
and  made  my  application  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be 
placed  on  the  establishment,  but  a  Coll.  was  advanced  to 
be  Brigadier  and  placet!  on  the  establishment,  tho'  at  that 
time  1  was  in  the  Government  1  had  the  honour  to  serve 
in  the  Government  thrice,  but  never  had  any  allowance 
for  equipage  as  others  had,  which  put  mc  in  debt.  1  was 
three  years  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Create 
Scale  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Methucn,  which  obliged  mc 
to  a  constant  attendance  in  Dublin  and  to  keep  a  Family 
in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country,  which  was  very  expensive 
to  me,  and  I  had  no  sort  of  allowance  or  reward  lor  that 
service.    In  the  year  1703-4  when  I  was  in  the  Govern- 


ment, a  new  establishment  came  over,  and  in  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  the  Ordnance  there  wis  an  order  from 
Her  Majesty  by  which  my  authority  as  Master  was  intirely 
taken  out  of  my  hands.  I  suffered  this  for  a  time,  in 
hopes  to  have  retricvd  it,  but  I  found  it  was  in  vaine,  and 
that  new  hardships  were  dayly  put  upon  me  which  made 
mc  fiuitt  that  hon^e  Post,  and  content  niysclfc  with  a 
Pension  of  £500  per  annum,  which  at  present  is  placed 
on  the  Tres.  Fees.  I  further  beg  leave  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  my  family  suffered  very  much  in  the 
Warrcs  of  forty  one.  My  father  sold  a  considerable 
estate  in  Scotland  for  the  support  of  the  King's  Army, 
and  so  incumbered  his  estate  in  Ireland  that  I  have  been 
forcd.  to  sell  two  thirds  of  what  he  left  me,  and  am  yet 
considerably  in  debt  on  account.  I  do  humbly  pray  your 
Excellency  to  represent  my  unhappy  circumstances  to  Her 
Maj'v  and  recommend  me  to  Her  favorc  so  as  that  some- 
thing may  l>c  don  to  relieve  mcc,  who  have  faithfully 
served,  and  shall  alwaies  be  ready  to  give  the  best  instance, 
in  my  power  of  my  duty  and  zeale  for  her  Ma»«  service." 
The  writer,  the  second  earl,  wasoneofthree,  on  thrcedifferent 
occasions,  appointed  to  administer  the  supreme  government 
of  Ireland.  In  1701,  he  was  associated  in  this  important  trust 
with  Narcissus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Henry  Moore, 
earl  of  Droghcda.  In  1702,  he  held  this  office  in  con- 
junction with  Thomas  File,  major-general,  and  Thomas 
Keightly,  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  And  in  1703, 
his  associates  were  sir  Richard  Cox,  and  Thomas  Erie. — 
Liber  J/ifvrnnt,  vol  L,  part  ii.,  p.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


JND  now,  also,  before  I  conclude  with  his  Lo^  I  will  make  another  interjection,  by  writing 
a  few  lines  of  his  brother,  the  Hon*4*  Henery  Montgomery,1  of  Rogerstown,  near  Dublin. 
This  Henery  was  born  at  Mellifont,  in  A0  1656,  and  so  named  from  his  god- 
father unkle,J  ye  Earle  of  Dtogheda.  He  is  of  a  sweet  temper  and  disposition,  affable,  curteous 
and  complacent.  3    He  hath  to  wife,  Mary  Saint  Lawrence,'  eldest  daughter  of  W™  late  V  Baron  of 


•  Henry  Montgomery. — Sc«  p.  260,  supra.  This  gentle- 
man hecame  third  carl  of  Mount-Alexander  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  Hugh,  the  second  earl,  in  1716. 

»  Gtkifatksr  untie.—  Henry  Moore,  first  earl  of 
Droghcda. 

*  Curteous  and  complacent. — An  oil  painting  of  Henry 
Montgomery  ( by  Lilly,  among  the  faniily  portraits 
in  the  possession  of  Daniel  Dc  la  Chcrois,  esq.,  of 
Donaghadce,  impresses  one  with  the  same  idea  of  the 
amiability  and  benevolence  of  the  original,  as  here  ex- 
pressed by  the  author.  He  appears  to  nave  been  a  kind  • 
hearted  and  excellent  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
On  succeeding  to  the  earldom  in  1 7 16,  he  came  to 
reside  at  Mount-Alexander,  the  family  mansion  in  the 
vicinity  of  Comber,  having  previously  lived  at 
Rogerstown,  near  Dublin.  His  younger  son,  the  hon. 
Thomas  Montgomery,  married  in  1725,  and  continued 
with  his  excellent  wife,  Mary  Angelica  De  la  Cherois  to 
live  with  the  old  gentleman  at  Mount-Alexander—  no  bad 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  author's  account  of  Henry 
Montgomery  in  the  text.  During  the  year  1729,  the  son 
required  to  attend  to  important  liusiness  matters  in  Dub- 
lin, and  his  letters  to  his  father,  whilst  there,  arc  very 
creditable  to  both.  Writing  on  the  18th  of  July,  Thomas 
Montgomery  commences  his  letter  as  follows: — "  I  w 
favored  with*yr  I>ordsps.  of  the  14th  Instant  and  you  have 
given  soe  many  proofs  of  yr  tender  affection  of  conducing 
to  our  ease  that  wee  should  lie  the  most  ungratcfnfi 
creatures  if  wee  should'thinkc  otherwise  than  what  your 
Lord?  writes  to  mec."  On  the  23rd  of  September,  he 
says: — "The  Pleasure  of  receiving  yor  I-ordsps  letter  last 
monday  gives  me'a  new  reviving.spirit  in  my  confinement 
here  in  this  towne,  which  to  me  is  much  more  dismal  than 
a  real  confinement  having  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  pure 
nature  in  its  lustre,  namely,  the  green  fields  and  the  full 
satisfaction  of  your  l.ordsps  company,  the  wanting  of  which 
is  the  greatest  regret  to  me  imaginable,  not  only  considering 
the  filiall  deuty  1  am  by  nature  obliged  to,  but  the  many 
other  tycs  you  have  obliged  me  in. "  Cm  the  9th  of  I")eccm- 
ber  following,  he  writes  to  hi*  father  thus : — "  I  was  favored 
w"1  y'  l.ordsps  by  last  post  and  must  alhv.iys  owne  you 
the  best  ami  most  indulgent  fathers  in  the  whole 
Universe."  Interspersed  with  such  expressions  of  con- 
fidence and  affection  there  are  many  references  in  these 
letters  to  other  matters  which,  although  of  trifling  moment, 
are  not  without  interest.  Thus,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
the  writer  says :— "Noc  body  in  the  world  is  more  uneasy 
than  I  am  for  not  licing  att  home.    I  hope  soon  to  be  home, 


and  make  myself  very  easy."  On  May  3:— "Most  of  the 
things  at  Rogcrstownc  arc  disposed  of  except  the  Clock, 
which  is  very  much  undervalued,  noe  body  would  give 
more  for  it  than  three  guineas,  soe  thinks  proper  to  send  it 
home  to  Mt.  Alexander."  On  July  15: — "I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Ducker,  wherein  he  tells  me  he  has  discovered 
a  Copper  mine  and  lias  tryed  some  of  the  ore,  and  he  in- 
forms me  it  is  as  good  Copper  as  ever  was  seen,  but  how 
true  this  is  I  cannot  affirm,  I  design  writing  down  this 
post  to  know  the  certainty  of  it  from  Donaghadce." 
On  the  18th  July  he  writes: — "The  Clover  must  be  cutt 
and  made  very  carefully  up.  Dictionarium  Rusticum 
can  direct  y*  Lordsp  how  to  use  it  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  William  Johnston  with  his  former  promisses, 
to  make  me  easy,  I  design  answering  it  by  this  post- 
w*h  I  believe  he  will  not  very  much  like."  July  24: — 
"I  hope  wee  shall  have  good  weather  to  make  up  the 
Clover.  My  I,ord  Dungannon  sets  out  for  the  North 
on  Sunday  next,  and  I  am  informed  designs  waiting 
on  you.  My  head  is  soe  full  oi  a  copper  mine  and  the 
extracting  the  gold  from  it  that  I  am  in  a  strange  con- 
fusion." On  the  25th  August: — "  I  gave  your  Lordsp  an 
account  in  my  last  letter  that  Capt"  Montgomery  of 
Roscmount  had  taken  the  Tythcs  of  the  parish  of 
Donaghadce,  1  have  been  very  busy  these  three  dap  past 
looking  into  the  Records  to  find  out  whether  the  Primate 
has  anv  right  to  them  or  not  and  am  in  some  doubt  how 
clear  he  can  shew  his  title,  as  to  the  presentation  of  the 
living  of  Donaghadce  he  has  none,  the  retail  of  all  the 
Schcarchcs  I  have  made  in  the  Roots  (Rolls)  office  would 
be  too  tedious."  On  the  25th  September: — "lam  glad 
that  all  things  below  arc  safe.  My  Lady  Antrim  was 
safely  delivered  last  Tuesday  of  a  fine  boy,  to  the  great 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Magill."  (This  lady  was  Rachel  Clot- 
worthy,  who  married  as  her  first  husband  the  fourth  earl 
of  Antrim,  and  after  his  death  became  the  wife  of  John 
Hawkins  Magill,  esq.)  On  the  7th  December: — "  'Tis 
hard  for  me  to  know  what  sort  of  Bullocks  I  jwnics  can 
bee,  if  he  had  sent  yon  word  what  the  price  of  them  were 
and  what  si/e,  I  could  have  given  a  more  particular  guess 
what  to  write  to  your  Lordsp  about  them,  I  doe  not  pro- 
|>o>e  paying  for  them  Immediately  nor  in  less  than  four 
month  i  after  delivery,  w,h  if  Lawnie  likes  you  may  send 
to  see  what  sort  of  cattle  they  are,  and  one  may  easy  judge 
whether  he  asks  too  dear  for  them  or  not." — MS.  Letters 
/reserved  at  Donaghadce. 

*  Mary  St.  Lawrence.— Eldest  daughter  of  William, 
twenty-fourth  baron  llowth,  and  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
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Howth,  A*  1672,  and  a  great  portion  (3000  Lib)  was  due,  V»  he  rec*  by  gales  in  ten  yeares,  taking 
but  r  interest  for  y*  principal  It  seems  he  was  as  little  covetous  or  careful!,  and  almost  as  much 
affectionat  to  his  wives  family  (W"  needed  not)  as  my  self  was  compassionate  to  y*  2*  Earles 
deplorable  circumstances,  in  the  like  case  of  portion ;  onely  his  wisdom  exceeded  mine,  in  that  he 
had  his  whole  sum  payd  as  afors4,  wheras  I  took  but  y*  half  due  to  me  (and  from  our  marriage  in 
1660  to  1674,  was  not  fully  paid  that  mony)  without  interest  required  for  want  theroO 

He  built  a  faire  house  and  made  improvements  at  Rogerstown,  his  brother  Houth's  lands, 
within  a  mile  of  Lusk  (w*  the  contry  people  call  jr*  yolk  of  Fingale)6  and  laid  out  therein  1500 
Lib. 


the  ban.  Henry  Mc 
This  lady  died  ssvilenly. 

•  lo  her  husband's  succession 
l— Lodge,  'Ptrrage  ef  IrHanJ,  edited  by 
voL  iii.,  p.  203.  There  U  a  fine  oil  painting  of 
thi*  lady,  try  Lilly,  among  the  family  portrait!  in  the  pofr 
«e*»io«  of  Daniel  I*  la  (  heron,  e^)..  of  Lonaghadee. 
*  for  want  Iktrtpf.  —The  following  Release  from  the 

I  among  the  Family  I'aper* 
It  U  a  document  quite  charac- 

:  of  the  writer  :— 

"  To  all  Christian  pty»lc  lo  shoo  those  Presents  shall  rrmt  lo  be 
read,  greeting  u>  our  Lord  God  rr«Huin(  Wrterai  I.  Wdliam 
Montgomery,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Esq..  did  of  my  lore  and  af- 
Uctv*>  to  the  r,£h(  Mono'*.  Hugh,  now  Earle  of  Mount- Alexander, 
Compound  wtfh  Lit  Lordship's  Commissioners  appointed  u>  manage 
his  affaires  ( x  and  concerning  a  marriage  portion  due  unto  met  ui 
ngbt  erf  jr*  Hobo""  Elisabeth  Montgomery,  hii  Lordship's  Aunt, 
my  wife,  as  also  fur  and  concerning  severmll  summes  of  money  layd 
out  by  nee  in  the  Enixq'  m  part  payment  of  die  subsidy*  or  rent* 
due  to  hit  Mj'*  out  of  the  said  Earic'i  estate  :  And  whem  also  on 
I  and  reconing  with  the  said  Earle  for  the  remainder  of  the 


1  mamag*  portion,  and  other  the  moneys  compounded  for  as  afure- 
1,  in  consideration  of  my  lore  and  affection  continued  lo  hu  Lord- 


ship. I  have  accepted 
hundred  pound'  sterl 
now  received  Bill  on 


4  and  agreed  to  receavc  the  hibiw  of  three 
g.,  to  be  payd  to  me  in  hand,  for  which  I  have 
Robert  Colvill,  of  Mount  Corrill,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Km.,:  Therefore  bee  11  known  unto  all  men  by  then 
presents,  that  I.  the  said  William  Montgomery,  hare  remissed,  re- 
leased, and  altogether  for  mee,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, forever  by  t  tie  is  presenU  acquitcd,  dixihurged,  and  quite 
elaymed  unto  the  said  Fade,  his  hetrs,  executors,  and  admimstra- 

bUls,  bonds,  obligalionea,  acts,  reconings,  strifes,  debates,  crntro- 
yarsys,  trespasses,  claims,  and  demands  whatsoever,  whether  in  law 
Or  equity,  which  against  the  said  Earle  I  ever  had,  now  have,  or  at 
any  lyme  hereafter  shall  or  may  hare,  for  or  by  reason,  colour,  or 
means,  of  y*  said  marriage  portion  and  money  layd  out  as  aforesaid  : 
And  the  said  William  for  mee,  my  heirs,  &c  .  doe  hereby  covenant, 
grant,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Earle  and  his  heirs,  that  if  his 
or  their  learned  councell  in  >  *  Laws  shall  judge  the  above  discharge 
unsuflicient  in  law,  and  that  the  same  shall  happen  soe  to  be.  then 
and  in  that  case  one  or  "Cher  acquittance,  release,  or  discharge  snail 
be  surnciently  perfected  by  mee,  the  said  William,  my  heirs,  or  exe- 
cutors, 10  sr*  effect  abore  written,  by  his  or  their  signing  or  sealing 
and  delirering  I  hereof,  as  myn  or  their  act  and  deeds  when  the  same 
be  reasonably  <* 
tort,  or  admini 
hereunto  putt  i 
dm.  del  1675. 

"Witt-  MosTcosiety. 
"  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us  whose  names 


and  tendered  by  ye  said  Earle,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors. In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  William  hare 
hand  and  scale  this  third  day  of  September.  A°. 


"  Pat  Moktcouuik. 
"  D.  Camphkm.. 
"  Iamrh  Kiknidv. 
"Jo.  KraA^CK*." 


cality  ts  kindly  suppled  by  the 
'•  Rogerstown  is  a  townlm-l  of  345 
the  pamh  of  I -ask,  lying  00  the  north  bank  of,  and  giving 
to,  the  estuary  called  Rogerstown  harbour,  or  bay, 

railway  1 

Rogerstown  i>  heid  by  Lord  Howth, 
Dublin.  It  urn  sheet  8 'of  1" 

of  Dublin.  The  old  name  I'Ula  A'vgrri  is  of  frequent  1 
curTencc  in  ancient  records.  It  is  derived  from  some 
Anglo- Norman  occupant  soon  after  the  English  invasion. 
The  adjoining  townlind,  now  called  Whitest  own,  but  for- 
merly, and  more  correctly,  Knightstown  (being  in  early 
documents  J  ilU  Mtltiit ),  has  an  old  chapel  and  cemetery, 
with  a  holy  well  adjacent,  dedicated  to  St-  Maur,  the 
favourite  of  the  Norman  heroes  (whose  day  is  Jan.  15). 
Rogerstown  harbour  served  as  the  most  ready  port  for 
Lusk  and  the  interior.  And  still  there  it  a  small  quay 
and  store  there,  from  which  all  the  coal  that  is  used  in  the 
parish  is  supplied.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  refugee  of  '98, 
lay  hid  in  Rogerstown  for  three  days  awaiting  his  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  off  in  an  open  boat,  which,  luckily  for 
himself,  be  effected.  In  1355,  Johannes  Holywood  Ac 
Rogercstoun  (recitans  quod  Johannes  archiepiscopus  Dub 
linensis  nnper  in  curia  Regis  coram  justiciario  Hibemie. 
recuperavit  versus  ipsum  portum  dc  Rogercstoun  qui  vc 
catur  Rogereshaven,  ut  parcel  Lam  manorii  sui  de  Swerdes 
remittit  dicto  archiepiscopo  et  ccclcsic  sue  pro  se  et  here- 
dibus  suis  imperpetuum,  totum  jus  et  clamcum  que  habc. 
in  dicto  portu.  —  Calendar.  Act.  Catueil.  Hib.,  voL  i,  p. 
56  b.  As  to  the  name  '  Yolk  of  Fingale,'  I  may  mentior 
that  Fingal  b  the  maritime  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
extending  from  the  nothem  bound  of  the  county,  i.e.,  the 
Dclvin  river,  to  Clontarf ;  ami  Lusk  ]>arUh  is  an  important 
portion  of  it,  the  inhabitants  calling  themselves  Fingallians. 
Rogerstown  is  a  very  rich  and  fruitful  townland,  whose 
lands  let  at  £4  an  acre ;  and  it  may  be  that  as  the  yolk  is 
the  richest  part  of  the  egg,  so  Rogerstown  was  regarded 
as  the  tit-bit  of  the  country.  The  unexpired  term  of  the 
lease  of  the  townland  was  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  about  ten  years  ago,  when  a  Mr.  Wakefield  pur- 
chased it,  and  he  has  let  the  townland  in  two  lots— one  of 
which,  consisting  of  100  acres  of  the  poorest  portion,  was 
taken  on  a  lease  by  a  Mr.  Dcanc  at  £3  an  acre  ;  the  rest 
was  let  even  higher.  There  is  a  good  dwelling-house  on 
it,  built  by  Mr.  Seavcr,  the  lessee  under  Lord  Howth; 
and  about  the  house  there  are  remains  of  old  hedges,  &c., 
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He  hath  lived  hitherto  without  publiq  iroploym,,  saving  his  being  a  Justice  of  y*  Peace  in  the 
county  of  Downe,  when  he  dwelt  therein.? 


which  indicate  a  good  old  occupation.  There  is  a  small 
townland  in  the  parish  of  Lusk,  very  near  Rogerstown, 
which  belongs  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Montgomery— it  is 
called  Rahcny."  Fingall,  or  Fine  Gall,  denotes  the  'dis- 
trict of  the  strangers,'  or  Danes,  and  English  settlers  were 
planted  in  it,  probably  soon  after  the  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vasion  of  Ireland.  "According  to  O'Sullivan  f Hist. 
Cath.,  p.  35),  the  Fingallian  was  a  compound  of  English 
and  Irish.  Sir  Wm.  Petty  states  that,  in  his  day  (1072), 
it  was  neither  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  nor  Wexfordian."— 
Pol.  Anal.,  p.  371,  Dublin,  1769.  But,  according  to 
Stanihurst,  who  was  a  better  judge,  both  in  Wexford  and 
Fingall,  "  the  dregs  of  the  old  ancient  Chaucer  AnglLsh 
were  kept — thus,  they  named  a  'spider'  an  otter  cop;  a 
'  wisp'  a  toad;  a  '  lump  of  bread'  a  foeket,  or  a  ptakct ;  a 
'silhbucke'  a  eoprous;  a  'fagot'  a.  blast;  a  'physician' 
a  Itech  ;  a  'gap'  a  shard;  a  'household'  a  meantt ;  a 
•dunghill'  a  mum;  8cn."—Cambrensis  Eversut,  edited, 
with  translation  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly, 
voL  i.,  p.  188,  note  n.  To  the  above  list  might  probably 
be  added  the  old  English  -word  yolk,  which,  if  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  district,  would  mean  fatness.  It  is  used  in 
Northamptonshire,  at  this  day,  to  denote  the  oiliness  or 
greasiness  of  wool.  See  Baker's  Glossary  of  Northamp- 
tonshire Words  and  Phrases.  It  is  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  throughout  Ulster,  being  generally  pronounced  V6k. 
Or,  the  word  may  have  been  originally  applied  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  yolk  like  shape  of  some  hill  or  headland  in 
the  district.  In  Scottish  parlance,  'yolks'  are  those 
round,  opaque  crystallizations  which  are  formed  in  window 
glass,  in  consequence  of  its  being  too  slowly  cooled,  and 
which  are,  doubtless,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  As  to  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
term  in  the  text,  however,  we  prefer  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 

1  men  he  dwelt  therein.— Henry's  will  is  dated 
9th  August,  1725,  the  year  in  which  his  son,  Thomas,  was 
married,  and  it  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  arrangements 
for  that  event.  The  following  are  extracts  from  it: — 
"If  I  happen  to  Dye  in  Dublin,  or  in  the  County  of 
Dublin,  it  is  my  Will  that  I  be  Burred  decently  and 
Privately  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Houth  ;  or  If  I  dye  in 
the  County  of  Down,  then  to  be  Buryed  by  my  ancestors. 
Having  made  ample  and  sufficient  provision  for  my  said 
Eldest  son,  Hugh,  Lord  Ards,  commonly  called  Lord 
Montgomery,  by  Deeds  Indented  bearing  date  the  Twenty 
ninth  day  of  September,  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred 
and  Eighteen,  made  between  me,  the  said  Henry  Earl  of 
Mountalexander,  and  my  said  second  son  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery of  the  one  Part,  and  my  said  Eldest  son  Hugh, 
Lord  Montgomery,  of  the  other  Part,  as  by  the  said  Deed 
Relation  thereunto  had  may  more  fully  appear.  Item,  I 
give  and  Bequeath  to  my  said  second  son  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery the  debt  of  Nine  hundred  Ninety  Seven  Pounds 
Ten  Shillings,  due  to  me  from  Thomas,  Lord  Baron  of 
Houth,  by  Bond  dated  the  Tenth  day  of  December,  One 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  Ninety  and  two,  and  all  the  In- 
terest due  thereon,  my  said  son  Thoma*  allowing  to  the 
said  Lord  of  Houth  nil  the  money  his  Lordship  paid  me 
on  account  of  the  said  Debt,  And  the  rent  of  the  land  of 


Rogerstown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  that  shall  at  my 
death  appear  due  from  me  to  the  said  Lord  of  Houth. 
Item,  I  the  said  Henry,  Earl  of  Mountalexander,  by  virtue 
of  a  Tripartite  Deed  Indented  of  Release  dated  the  second 
day  of  August,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen, 
made  between  Jane  Meredyth  of  Mountalexander,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  spinster,  of  the  first  Part,  and  me  the 
said  Henry,  Earl  of  Mountalexander,  and  my  said  Eldest 
son  Hugh,  Lord  Montgomery,  and  my  second  son  Thomas 
Montgomery,  Esqr. ,  of  the  second  Part,  and  Charles  Camp- 
bell of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Esqr.,  of  the  third  Part  (upon  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and 
Eighty  Pounds,  and  on  the  payment  of  such  other  sums  of 
money  and  the  Interest  thereof  as  the  said  Charles  Campbell 
shall  lay  out  and  advance  on  account  of  or  for  payment  of 
the  debts  due  by  my  brother  Hugh,  late  Earl  of  Mount- 
alexander, deceased,  at  the  time  of  his  death),  am  Enti- 
tuled  to  the  Reversion  and  Remainder  of  the  Towns  and 
Lands  of  Lissara,  Crossgarr,  and  Lisnamara,  and  all  other 
the  lands  of  Inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Killmore,  that 
did  belong  to  my  said  Brother  Hugh,  late  Earl  of  Mount- 
alexander, at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  to  the  Towns  and 
Lands  of  Ballyhays,  Ballymoney,  and  Carneyhill,  in  the 
Parish  of  Donaghadee,  and  to  the  House  and  Demesnes 
of  Mountalexander,  containing  by  comon  estimation  Two 
Hundred  and  Twenty  acres  or  thercabounts  (be  the  same 
more  or  less),  and  to  a  chief  rent  of  Four  Pounds  per 
annum.  Issuing  and  Payable  Yearly  out  of  the  lands  of 
Chcrrivally,  with  Horse  Cource  in  the  said  lands  of 
Chcrrivally,  in  the  parish  of  Cumber,  and  to  the  Tythes 
ariseing  and  renewing  in  the  said  Lands,  all  scituate, 
lying,  and  being  in  the  Parishes  of  Killmore,  Donaghadee, 
and  Cumber,  in  the  County  of  Down ;  And  by  the  said 
Tripartite  Deed  of  Release  I  am  also  entituled  to  a  moyety 
of  some  Lands  and  Tythes  which  my  said  Brother  Hugh, 
late  Earl  of  Mountalexander,  held  by  Lease  from  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  the  Parish  of  Killimore, 
and  to  a  moyety  of  the  Four  Score  acres  of  Land  adjoyn- 
ing  to  the  Demesnes  of  Mountalexander,  held  by  Lease 
from  Mr.  Ross,  likewise  scituate,  Wing,  and  being  in  the 
County  of  Down,  and  Likewise  Entituled  to  a  Debt  of 
Thirteen  Hundred  Ninety  Eight  Pounds  Nine  Shillings 
and  Ten  pence,  due  by  my  said  Brother  Hugh,  late  Earl 
of  Mountalexander,  to  the  said  Jane  Meredyth,  by  Bond 
dated  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  November,  One  Thousand 
Seven  hundred  and  nine,  and  to  the  further  sum  of  Three 
Hundred  and  Ninety  Pounds,  due  from  the  said  late  Earl 
tp  the  said  Jane  Meredyth  on  the  Ballance  of  her  account 
with  him  (to  which  my  said  Brother  Hugh  made  his 
estate  Subject  and  Lyable),  as  by  the  said  Tripartite  Deed 
Indenture  of  Release  may  more  fully  appear.  Item,  My 
Will  is  and  I  devise  and  Bequeath  unto  my  said  youngest 
son,  Thomas  Montgomery,  for  and  during  the  term  of  his 
naturall  life,  all  the  said  Towns  and  Lands  ot  Lissara,  &c, 
&c.  [the  abovenamed  properties  recited],  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  Payment  of  the  said  Sum  of  Four  Thousand 
Four  Hundred  and  Eighty  Pounds  to  the  said  Charles 
Campbell,  and  to  such  other  sums  as  the  said  Charles 
Campbell  shall  advance  or  lend  on  my  account  or  on  the 
account  of  or  for  the  Payment  of  the  said  late  Earl  of 
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The  Earle  (his  brother)  gave  him  lands  for  his  portion,  near  Newtown  in  die  great  Ardcs, 
which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Ro'  Maxwell,8  and  he  to  Sir  Rob1  Colvil  for  3000  Lib  (double  the  portion  left 


Mountalexander's  Debts,  and  also  subject  to  the  Payment 
of  all  the  Just  Debts  that  I  shall  owe  at  the  time  of  my 
Decease,  and  to  my  Funeral  Charges,  and  to  the  Annuity 

of  Twelve  Pounds  hereinafter  mentioned  

I  further  devise  and  Bequeath  to  my  said  youngest  son 
Thomas  Montgomery  all  my  Stock  of  Cattle  of  any  sort  or 
kind  soever,  and  all  my  Plate  and  Household  Goods  of  any 
sort  soever,  and  ail  my  corn  that  shall  at  my  Death 
I*  in  or  out  of  the  ground  to  dispose  thereof  as  he  shall 
think  fitt.  ....  Item,  Whereas  my  neece  Jane 
Montgomery  hath  now  a  suit  depending  for  the  Recovery 
of  the  bencfitt  of  a  Mortgage  made  to  her  father.  James 
Montgomery,  Esqr.,  deceased,  by  Hugh  Riley,  late  of 
Ballinlogh  in  the  County  of  Meatn,  Gent,  Deceased,  for 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  and  Interest,  It  is  my  Will  that  if 
my  said  neece,  Jane  Montgomery,  shall  not  before  my 
Decease  or  within  Twelve  Calendar  months  next  after 
my  Decease,  Recover  the  full  bencfitt  of  the  said  Mort- 
gage, In  such  case  I  devise  to  the  said  Jane  one  Annuity 
or  Yearly  Kent  Ch^e  of  Twelve  Pounds  ster.,  to  be 

KeUrt  Maxwell  = 
Dean  of  Armagh,  I 

&c.t  ob.  1629. 


issuing  out  of  all  my  said  Real  or  Personal  Estate,  free 
and  clear  without  any  Deductions  or  abatement  for  Taxes, 
every  year  during  the  naturall  Life  of  my  said  son,  Thomas 
Montgomery."  The  latter  was  appointed  sole  executor 
by  his  father,  the  earl's  "very  good  friends,  Valentine 
Jones  of  Lisburn  and  County  of  Antrim,  Esqr.,  and 
Patrick  Hamilton  of  Cumber  and  County  of  Down, 
Clerk,"  l«eing  'overseers.'  This  Will  was  "Signed, 
Sealed,  and  Published  in  Presence  of  James  Hamilton, 
Patt:  Hamilton,  Wm.  M*Gowan."— MS.  prarrvtd  at 
Donaghadft.  Earl  Henry  made  a  second  Will,  dated 
2ist  October,  1731,  confirming  all  the  above-mentioned 
bequests,  and  leaving  his  elder  son,  Hugh,  who  inherited 
the  estate,  the  sum  of  £20  in  lieu  ot  all  legacies  and 
demands. 

*  Mr.  Robtrt  Maxutll. — The  lands  sold  by  Henry 
Montgomery  to  Mr.  Maxwell  were  those  of  Rafry,  Augh- 
endaragh,  Kavara,  Ballycloghan,  and  Cfteevy.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  this  Mr.  Maxwell's  family  descent  is 
kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves:— 


R»ttrt,  F.TC.D.,  1617.  Deacon: 
i6i7-«.   Priest  Rector  of 

Tynan  t(a%.  Consecr.  Bp.  of 
Kdroore  164*  Ob.  Nor.  16, 
167a. 

Htnry,  of  College  Hall.  Rector: 
of  Tynan,  1668.  Chancellor 
of  Connor  in  i6j«t.    Died  in 
1 709,  over  a  century  old. 


/'"in. 


:  Margaret, 
d.  of  Bishop 
Rob.  Echlin 
and  sister  of 
hii  brother 
Henry's  wife. 

Anne.  d. 
of  George 
Stewart  of 


Htn 


ry.o(  FinnabroKiic,=Janc.  d.  of  Bp  Robert 
Downpatrick.  Echlin.  and  ustci  of  hit 

'    ■  Robert  W«. 


xJttt, 


only  wo=Jane,  d.  of  Rev.  Chichester 


first  Baron 


Faruhun= Judith 
Barry 


AW*"/,  of-  Gr^re 
Fallow's  eld.  d. 
Halt,  of  Rev. 

Cap*  of 


John 
Le.iv.ms. 


Jane,i;R«.  Hon.  HENRY: 

wife.  MP. 

d.  of        ob.  ix  Feb., 

Rev.  I7»9--J0. 

Henry 

Maxwell 

of  College 

Hall,  ob. 

P-_ 


Dorothy, 
d.  of 
Edw. 
Lt.-ite. 


College  Hall  is  a  townland  in  Tynan  parish,  where  Robert 
M.,  about  ifijo,  built  a  house,  and  fixed  his  residence. 
Sec  Archdall's  Ixdgitet  Maxwell  family,  voL  iiu,  p.  390. 
Some  transactions  between  Mr.  Maxwell  and  the  second 
earl  of  Mount-Alexander  had  called  forth  the  criticism  of 
the  notorious  archdeacon  Matthews.  The  earl  thought  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
following  is  his  speech  on  that  occcasion,  a  copy  of  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Family  Papers  at  Donaghadcc  It 
is  here  printed  for  the  first  time  : — "  My  Lords, — I  must 
l>eg  y'  Lostw.  favore  and  patience  to  hcarc  me  a  little  ; 
did  1  not  thinkc  my  honor  and  reputation  concern'1 1  shou'd 
not  give  you  trouble.  Y'  I.osps.  have  had  articles  exhibit- 
ed before  you  against  my  chaplain,  Mr.  Maxwell,  accus- 


ing him  of  coming  unduly  by  the  parish  of  Cumber  and 
that  of  Donaghadee,  to  both  which  I  presented  him.  Nor 
is  it  only  so,  but  in  Cumber  he  is  charged  with  lessning 
the  Sallcry,  and  in  Donaghadee  with  suffering  the  Tythes 
to  be  sett  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Incumbent  The  Arrow 
is  shott  at  him,  but  I  thinkc  'tis  plainc  the  chiefc  ilesigne 
is  to  wound  me,  for  liad  he  been  guilty  I  could  not  have 
been  innocent.  But  I  thinkc  God  that  it  has  appeared 
that  I  have  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  ;  and  I  can  defy 
mall  ice  itself,  w*"  with  syniony  inhabits  here,  to  lay  cor- 
ruptionc  att  my  doore,  from  my  youth  up  even  to  this  day. 
Dut  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  indeavours  have  been 
made  to  sully  my  reputatione,  tho'  'tis  the  first  time  it  was 
attempted  openly.    He  who  ownes  it  has  1 
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to  him);  then  he  removed,  to  be  near  his  mother  in  law  (y*  Lady  Dowager  of  Howth)  and  her 
other  daughter,  and  other  allyances  thereabouts. 

He  hath  issue  now  living  Elizabeth,'  a  marriagable  accomplished  lady,  fitt  to  govern  a  family, 
and  also 

Hugh,  his  eldest  sonn,'0  a  comely  propper  man,  heir-presumptive  (after  his  father's  death)" 


self  below  my  scorn,  and  for  any  who  act  behind  the  cur- 
taine  they  are  beneath  my  resentment.    I  weare  armoure 
to  defende  mysclfe  which  they  know  nothing  of ;  1  mean 
honor  and  honesty,  which,  were  not  the  contrivers  of  these 
articles  wholly  straingers  to  themselves,  they  would  not 
so  vainly  have  atacqud  me  ;  but  dogs  will  l»rk  att  the 
moon  tbo  they  cannot  pull  it  down.    I  can't  but  wonder 
at  the  imprudence  of  those  who  offer  to  throw  dirt  att  me 
when  they  can't  but  be  conscious  to  themselves  that  I  can 
throw  stones  at  them  would  I  take  the  pains  to  do  it  ; 
but  were  I  never  so  forward  to  do  so,  1  must  confess  they 
themselves  have  prevented  me.    It  is  natural!  (I  have 
hearde)  for  those  who  have  the  plague  to  spitt  their  infec- 
tion att  others  ;  ami  some  men,  like  the  Fox  in  the  fable, 
because  his  taile  was  out,  would  have  others  cut  theirs  too. 
But  it  wont  do,  and  would  be  very  strainge  if  in  this  case 
it  should.    Have  I  sold  2  thirds  of  that  large  patrimony 
my  father  left  me,  even  to  my  very  doore,  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  my  anccsters  and  family,  and  to  answer  my 
owne  justice ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  I  could  have  ever 
stoopd  to  so  low,  mean,  and  detestable  a  crime  for  so  poore 
a  game.    No,  my  Lords,  'tis  too  well  known  to  the  world 
that  my  Mantle  is  scarce  large  enough  to  cover  me,  and 
sure  1  would  not  bring  such  a  moth  into  it  to  eate  and 
make  it  less:  but  what  reasone  can  stopp  yc  malice  of 
of  Arch  D.  M. ;  he,  my  Lords,  who  is  content  to  sit  on 
the  ground  necde  not  take  such  meancs  to  raise  himself. 
Had  he  ever  studied  religion  seriously,  or  with  considera- 
tionc  ever  reade  one  religious  bookc,  I  am  persuaded  he 
could  not  have  found  a  conscience  which  would  have 
suffered  him  to  act  so  fond  a  piece  of  malice.    But  1 
thanke  him  for  giving  me  this  onpcrtunily  of  being  better 
known  to  the  world,  tho  in  this  I  thanke  him  for  nothing, 
because  I'm  sure  he  never  designed  me  the  kindness.  My 
Lords,  1  am  very  sensible  my  forwardness  to  have  the 
irregularities  of  the  diocese  reformed  has  beenc  the  occa- 
sione  of  this,  and  'tis  possible  that  Arch  D.  M.  may  yet 
thinke  he  hath  behaved  himself  a  very  good  Arch  D.,  but 
I  am  sure  he  has  acted  like  a  very  ill  Divine  if  I  may  take 
the  Royalc  Fsalmest's  words,  who  tells  who  he  is  who 
shall  abide  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall 
rest  upon  his  holy  hill.    It  is  he  who  walkcth  uprightly  k 
dos  righteousness,  and  speaks  the  truth  from  his  heart  ; 
he  who  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  dos  evil  to  his 
neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour. 
But  as  these  are  rules  which  this  gen"'  has  never,  in  all 
his  life  practised,  so  they  are  characters  which  belong  not 
to  him— as  has  l>cen  evidenced  to  yw  Lordships.    And  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  his  crimes  were  all  that  have  ap- 
peared, but  such  have  appeared  to  you  as  I'm  sorry  there 
ever  was  occasion  they  should  be  told  in  Oath  or  pub- 
lish* in  the  streets  of  Askclon.    You  have  meet  with  those 
here  who  have  spoken  with  double  hearts,  and  have  flat- 
tering lipp»  with  which  they  thought  to  prevaile ;  but  God 
has  risen  because  of  the  oppression  of  the  poore ;  and  for 

Q 


the  sighing  of  the  needy  ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
but  tltat  your  Lordships  will  be  his  instruments  to  deliver 
every  one  from  him  who  swelled)  against  him,  and  sett 
him  at  rest,  in  which  I  hope  to  have  my  share  My 
Lords,  calumniare  audaeiter  is  not  the  principle  of  an 
honest  man,  and  when  I  consider  the  ]>erson  who  has  in- 
deavoured  to  calumniate  me  I  can't  feare  that  any  blemish 
will  rest  on  my  reputatione — a  person  who  has  run  counter 
to  all  the  rules  of  justice,  honesty,  and  charity ;  and  I  can't 
be  unconcerned  at  his  attempt,  for  I  am  of  Solomon's 
opinion  that  a  goode  name  Ls  l>etter  than  greate  riches ; 
tt  I  had  rather  live  and  dye  a  poore  and  honest  man  than 
enjoy  millions  of  gold  ami  silver  without  that  character. 
How  greate,  then,  must  I  think  the  injury  this  gen™  in- 
deavoured  to  do  me,  since  'tis  a  crime  in  him  and  a  greate 
one,  &  none  such  has  escaped  y"r  Lordship's  just  repre- 
hensionc,  He  tho  he  bee  not  here  to  receive  it,  yett  I  ho|>c 
it  wont  be  passed  by  in  silence.  1  must  now  begg  y"* 
Lordship's  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  of  y"*  time,  &  I 
hope  my  just  concern  for  my  integrity  will  obtain  it.  My 
Lords,  ycc  have  done  me  so  much  honor  &  justice  that  I 
should  be  ungrateful  shou'd  I  not  return  my  thanks ;  and 
I  may  very  well  be  satisfied  by  what  has  been  said,  but 
tliat  I  can  suffer  anything  easier  than  being  whispered  to 
death." 

»  F.litabeth. — This  lady  died  unmarried. 

*°  Hugh,  his  eldest  son. — Hugh,  described  in  the  text  as 
a  "comely  propper  man,"  became  fourth  earl  on  his 
father's  death.  In  1703,  he  married  Elinor,  daughter  of 
sir  Patrick  Barnwell  of  Crickstown,  by  whom  there  were 
five  children,  who  all  died  in  childhood.  The  fourth  earl 
died  on  the  26th  of  February,  1744,  and  was  buried  at 
Howth. 

"  His  father's  death. — The  third  earl,  Henry,  died  (ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  Reilly's  Genealogical  History,  p. 
58)  in  the  year  1739;  but  it  appears  from  a  manuscript 
leaf  in  a  copy  of  I  larris's  County  of  Down,  at  Hillsborough 
Castle,  he  died  in  1 73 1.—  MS  Notes  of  eolonel  F.  O. 
AfoHtgomery.  This  earl  made  his  will  on  the  21st 
October,  1731,  in  which  he  left  to  his  eldest  son,  Hugh, 
£20,  in  lieu  of  all  legacies  and  demands,  and  all 
his  iwrsonal  property  to  his  younger  son,  Thomas,  whose 
settlement  on  his  marriage  with  his  wife,  Mary  Angelica 
Grubcr,  alias  De  la  Cherois,  in  1725,  earl  Henry  thus 
confirmed.  Among  the  Family  Papers  at  Donaghadee  is 
the  following  bond  on  which  judgment  was  entered,  in 
1 7 19,  against  the  carl  (Henry)  and  his  two  sons: — 

"  Know  all  men  by  lhc«  Present*  that  we,  the  R1  Hon'*"  Hcr.ry 
liul  of  Mount- Alexander,  the  K'  Hon^«  Hugh  Lord  Montgomery, 
eldest  >wi  UAil  heir  appafent  of  the  said  Henry  Eari  of  Moim.- 
Alexandcr,  and  the  Hon1*  Thomas  Montgomery,  Ivwj  ,  second  an  I 
younjjcr  son  of  the  Mid  Henry  Karl  of  Mount-Alexander,  arc  held 
and  tinnly  bound  unto  Charles  Campbell  of  the  dly  nf  Dublin, 
in  the  xunie  of  eight  thousand  pound*  Kterl,,  good  a&d  Lawful!  money 
of  Great  Briltato,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Charles  Campbell  hi*  exect'", 
&c.  To  the  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ui 
and  every  of  ui,  our  and  every  of  our  heirs,  exect'*,  4c,  joyntly 
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to  our  Earle  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  hath  Thomas,"  a  pritty  nimble  witty  boy,  so  called  from 
his  mother's  brother,  y  present  L*  of  Howth.  All  whose  characters,  when  they  are  departed  and 
shall  be  seen  no  more  on  earth,  must  be  had  from  another  pen  than  mine,  for  I  begg  of  (and  hope 
in)  God,  I  may  never  see  that  day  to  do  it,  or  to  have  need  to  write  more  of  this  kind,  for  I  desire 


»c  >  cu    h  uitdrctl  amJ 


and  severally  firmly  by  these  presents, 
this  second  day  of  August,  One 
eighteen. 

"The  Condition  of  the  ihove  OUigatioo  is  such,  that  if  the  above 
Henry  Earl  of  Muunl-Alexaiider,  Hugh  I»rd  Mor.tg  -nicry,  and 
Thomas  Montgomery,  or  any  of  them,  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  or 
cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  ab*s  c-mrunl  Charles  Campbell,  the  sume 
of  foure  thousand  pounds  stcrl.,  zoo*!  and  lawful  money  of  t  ircat 
Rhttain,  on  the  second  day  of  February  neat  ensuing,  the  date  of 
the  above  Obligation,  with  interest  for  the  umt  .it  the  rale  of  wx 
r  cent  per  annum.  That  then  and  in  that  cue  the  said 


to  be  void  ; 


full 


,  sealed,  and 
7>  Alex.  Nlsbitt. 
••  Wm.  Colyiu. 
"And.  Cai.hw  ell. 


"Mo:  st-Alexandbk. 

"  MoKTGOMKaY. 
"Tmo:  Mo.vtcomebv. 
of  us. 


fifth  and  la-t  carl,  on  the 
in  1744.    !  Ic  was  named 


"  TTicmas.  —This  l>oy  Ixrcamc 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  I  lugh 

after  his  uncle,  Thomas  St.  Lawrence,  twenty-fifth  Karon 
Howth,  who  died  in  1727.  He  married  Mary  Angelica 
Grubcr,  alias  De  la  Cheruis.  in  1 725.  Hi--  marriage  >ettle- 
mcnt  is  datol  the  25th  of  May  in  that  year,  and  was  made 
between  Henry,  carl  of  Mount-Alexander,  and  the  hon. 
Thomas  Montgomery,  his  son,  of  the  first  part,  Valentine 
Jones  and  Daniel  De  la  Cheruis  of  the  second  part,  I. uke 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis  ("rommclin  of  the  third  part,  and 
Daniel  De  la  Chcrois  and  Mary  Angelica  of  the  fourth  part. 
By  this  document  the  lands  of  Dortaghadec  (intituling  the 
town),  Ilallybuttle,  Templepatrick,  Ballynova,  BalSywil- 
liam  and  other  denominations  were  settled  on  certain  trusts 
for  his  wife,  with  whom  he  receis.  ed  .1  laige  marriage  dowry. 
This  earl  left  hi-  estate  and  other  property  to  his  countess, 
excepting  an  annuity  of £20  to  Isabella,  widow  of  captain 
William  Montgomery  (the  author's  grandson)  during  her 
widowhood,  and  /"50  to  each  of  her  daughters  Elizabeth 
and  Helena.  He  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  7th  of  April  (of  March,  according  to  an 
interleaved  copy  of  Harris's  Acc iwnt  of  Down,  111  Hills- 
borough castle),  1757-  At  his  death,  the  titles  of  vis- 
count Montgomery  of  the  Great  Ards  and  earl  of 
Mount- Alexander  became  extinct.  By  the  following  will 
of  his  countess,  Mary  Angelica  De  la  Chcrois,  the  reader 
will  see  how  the  remnant  of  the  vast  Mount-Alexander 
property  descended  to  the  families  of  Dc  la  Cherois  and 
Crommclin : — 

"  IN  the  name  of  God.  amen, 
Mount-Alcsandcr,  being  of  «nund 


I,  M.-try  Angelica,  Connies*  of 
nd  and  memory. 


nd 


S|„ 


do  make,  publish,  and  ncclare  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  in 
manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say  -  Imprimis  :  I  leave  and 
bequeath  10  my  dearly  beloved  cousin,  Samuel  Delachcrois  the 
elder,  and  Nicholas  Cromclin  of  Deri.i<.hy.  both  near  lasburn,  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  Gent",  and  Iheir  heirs  male  for  ever.  All  my 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  all  my  real  estate  of  what  na- 
:  and  kind  soever,  situate  lying  and  being  in  the  parishes  of  Com- 


ber and  Dunaghadee,  in  the  County  of  Down,  to  be  equally  i 
between  them,  share  and  share  alike,"  subject  however  ta  all  the  fo'- 
lowing  legacies  and  bequests,  winch  arc  not  expressly  entered  to  be 
paid  out  of  my  personal  estate  :— 

leave  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  cousin,  Daniel  Dcla- 

"  Tor  Deed  of  Partition,  see  Appendix  M. 


son  of  the  aforesaid  Samuel  the  elder,  the  sum  of 
rdear 


Nicholas  Dela- 
ic  sum  of 


the  elder.  1 


chcrois,  eldest 
XC700  sterling. 

"  Item  —  I  leave  and  bequeath  \i  my 
cheruis,  second  son  of  the  ' 

jC7*>- 

•'  Item— I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  c 
chcrois  the  younger,  third  son  of  the  aforesaid  I 

sum  of  jCtoo. 

"  Item  —  I  leave  and  l*cqucath  to  my  dear  cousin  Judith  Dela- 
cherois,  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Samuel  the  elder,  the  sum  cf 

"  Item— I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Cromelin, 
who  was  godson  to  my  late  dearly  beloved  bust  and,  Thomas,  late 
Earl  of  Mount -Alexander,  the  sum  of  £  too 

"  Item— I  lease  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  cexusin  and  godson, 
Delachcrois  Cromclin,  brother  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Delachcrois, 
the  sum  of  £  toco. 

"  Item— I  leave  and  leq'ieath  to  n>y  dear  cousin,  Mary  Cromelin, 
elder  sister  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Cnjuielin.  the  sum  of  £iv>. 

"Item— I  lease  and  liequeath  tn  my  dear  cousin.  Mary  Ann 
Cromclin,  younger  sister  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Cromelin,  the 
sum  of  £&oo. 

"  Item  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  cousin,  Mons'Coxillet,  Cathe- 
rine and  Ejuiva  Coullett,  son  and  daughters  of  my  uncle  CoullcM, 
late  of  Sl  Outntin,  in  Hicardy  in  France,  the  sum  of  £100  each. 

"  Item — 1  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  hereinafter  named 
the  sum  of  aCsoo  tn  trust,  for  and  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  my 
cousin,  Jane  Jameson  of  New  York,  widow  of  l'eter  Jameson,  late 
one  of  the  Managers  of  the  lambric  Ma-iufactury  at  Duni' 
her  children,  the  interest  to  be  equally  disaded  among  her 
share  and  share  alike. 

*"  Item— I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  hereinafter  named 
the  sum  of  £100  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  Mary  Ann 
Cromelin,  otherwise  M'Cullogh,  daughter  of  William  Cromclin,  late 
of  l.isburn  deceased,  and  her  children,  the  interest  thereof  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Mary  Ann  during  her  natural  life,  and  after  her  de- 
cease said  £so*  to  be  equally  divided  among  her  children,  share  and 
share  alike. 

"  Item— I  lease  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  hereinafter  named 
the  sum  of  jCsoo  in  trust,  fur  and  to  the  vile  use  and  Ixneht  of  Ber- 
nard O'Neill,  gentleman  who  was  a  relation  of  my  late  husband 
Thomas,  late  Karl  of  Mount-Alexander,  and  lived  some  years  ago 
on  Arbour  Hill,  in  Dublin  ,  his  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren, 
the  interest  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  said  llemard  O'Ncdl  and  his 
wife  during  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  thera,  and  after  their  de- 
Cease  said  £400  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  share  and  share  alike. 

"  hem— I  lease  and  bequeath  to  Willoughby  Osbom  and  Sarah 
Otbon  his  sister,  both  of  Newtown,  in  the  County  of  Down,  the 
sum  of  ^100  each. 

"Item  — I  lease  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  lives  with  Mrs. 
Cta 


yton.  relict  of  the  late  Ibshop  of  Clnghcr,  and  was  a  relation  of 
my  late  husband  Thomas,  Lite  Earl  of  Mountalcxandcr,  the  sum  of 

a.  5° 

Item— I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  my  Cod-Daughter,  Mabel  Huston. 
Daughter  of  the  Keverend  Munscl  Hu*t..ri,  when  she  arrives  at  the 
of  »i  years,  the  sum  of  £100.  the  Interest  thereof  to  be  paid  her 
yearly,  till  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  ji  years  as  aforesaid,  or  sooner 

dies. 

Item— I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  John  M'Mullan,  a  poor  orphan, 
the  sum  of  £50  a  year,  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  then 
the  sum  of  10  Guinea*. 

Item— I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  the  Reverend  Munsel  Huston, 
curate  of  Donaghadcc.  the  sum  of  to  Cuuicas,  to  be  paid  out  of  my 
personal  Estate. 

Item— I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  the  Keverend  William  Warnock, 
Dissenting  Minister  of  V  >naghadcc,  tiic  sum  of  5  Guineas,  to  be  paid 
out  of  my  personal  Kstate. 

Item  — I  leave  anil  Bequeath  to  my  servant.  Martha  Hamilton,  the 
sum  of  jCjoo,  to  lie  paid  out  of  my  personal  Estate,  immediately  after 
my  decease. 

Item — 1  leave  and  Bequeath  to  my  following  servants  to  wit', 
Henry  Heatty,  Hugh  Cathcart,  Thomas  M unlock,  Ann  Weir,  and 
Ann  Gowdy,  the  sum  of  to  Guineas  eaeh,  over  and  above  what  wages 
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not  to  bee  the  Vise'  by  the  death  of  any  of  these  4  males,^  much  less  of  them  all,  or  that  the  line  or 
title  of  y*  late  Noble  Earle  should  faile,  (as  our  neighbour  Viscounts,  Ardglass,  Conway,  and  Clan- 
brazils  are,  sonnless;'*  and  y  estates  of  y  two  last  named  gone  out  of  their  postcritys  hands,)  but 
that  it  may  encrease  and  thrive,  and  see  many  joyfull  years,  as  they  have  felt  hard  times;  and  that 
this  dutyfull  history  may  be  preserved  and  continued  by  our  future  generations,  whilst  the  sun  and 
moon  endure  (if  God  will  allow  it),  and  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  such  records. 

I  wish  also  that  this  Henry  and  Mary  may  be  remembred  and  well  spoken  of,  for  the  care 
and  love  they  have  of  entertaining  in  their  house  (and  their  present  endeavors  to  recover  what  is 


my 


shall  be  respectively  due  them  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be  paid 
out  of  my  personal  Estate- 
Item — I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  my  Executors,  hereinafter  named, 
the  sum  of  j£ico,  to  be  laid  out  in  repairing  the  parish  Church  of 
Donaghadee,  to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  Estate. 

"  ltem^-I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  minister  and  Church  Wardens 
of  the  Parish  of  Cumber  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  £10,  to  be  distributed 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  fit  among  tl.c  necessitous  House- 
keepers of  the  aforesaid  parish  of  Cumber,  to  be  paid  out  of 
personal  Estate. 

*'  Item— 1  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Conner,  his  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Down,  or  his  officiating  Surrogate  of  the  same  Diocese, 
all  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors.  Bishops  of  Duwn,  Vicar 
Generals,  or  officiating  Surrogates  of  said  Diocese  of  Down  for  ever, 
the  clear  yearly  sum  of  j£ijo  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  my  real 
Estate,  both  in  the  parishes  of  Cumber  and  Donaghadee  ;  and  I  do 
hereby  make  my  said  real  Estate,  and  every  part  thereof,  chargeable 
for  ever,  with  the  same  Intrust  for  and  to  the  several  use*  and  pur- 
poses hereinafter  named,  that  is  to  say,  j£»o  a  year,  part  of  said 
£tto  to  be  paid  to  a  licensed  English  schoolmaster,  who  shall  lie  of 
the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established,  and  who  shall  instruct 
thirty  poor  children  yearly  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  fuur  common 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  without  any  other  fee  or  Reward,  save  the  £10 
a  year  above  mentioned,  which  said  school  master  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  said  Bishop  of  Down,  the  Vicar  General,  or  officiating  Surro- 
gate, and  subject  tn  their  visitation  ;  and  I  do  hereby  empower  and 
authorise  the  said  Bishop,  his  Vicar  General  or  officiating  Surrogate, 
to  remove  said  Schoolmaster,  as  afterwards  tn  them  shall  seem  just 
cause,  and  to  appoint  another  qualified,  as  above  set  forth,  in  his 
stead,  or  when  a  vacancy  shall  happen  by  death  nr  otherwise  :  also. 
£y>  a  year,  a  further  part  of  said  £\io  a  year,  lo  be  laid  out  in 
Clothing  said  30  poor  children  :  also,  £10  a  year,  a  further  part  of 
said  £  1  jo,  to  be  divided  into  apprentice  flees  for  such  of  said  children 
as  shall  be  apprenticed  out  to  Protestant  Tradesmen  :  also,  £y>  a 
year,  a  further  part  of  said  ,£120.  to  be,  at  every  Christmas,  divided 
Equally,  shire  and  share  alike,  hy  my  Executors  hereinafter  named, 
to  twenty  five  poor  housekeepers,  who  have  been  at  least  7  years 
resident  in  the  Town  of  Douagliadec,  or  in  my  Estate  in  the  Parish 
of  Donaghadee,  before  they  shall  be  entitled  to  any  distributive  share 
thereof;  and  I  do  hereby  empower  and  authorize  the  Vicar  of  Don- 
aghadee for  the  time  being,  and  hu.  successors.  Vicars  of  Ikmagludee. 
or  his  or  their  Curates,  to  nominate  and  apprentice  out  said  poor  chil- 
dren, and  the  said  Vicar  or  his  resident  Curate  shall,  on  or  before 
the  20th  day  of  Dcceml>er  in  every  year,  nominate  to  my  Executors 
hereinafter  named,  the  25  poor  reduced  Housekeepers  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  Distributive  share  of  said  £50.  and  it  is  my  Will  that 
widows  shall  always  have  the  preference ;  and  also,  that  £  tn,  the  re- 
maining part  of  said  £120, It-  paid  yearly  to  the  officiating  Clergyman 
of  Donaghadee  for  reading  morning  prayers  on  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  throughout  the  year  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Donaghadee 
aforesaid,  and  that  my  Executors  hereinafter  named  shall  account 
yearly,  and  es'cry  year  at  the  annual  visitation  held  for  said  Diocese 
of  Down,  before  the  Bishop,  his  visitor,  Vicar  General,  or  officiating 
Surrogate,  for  said  sum  of  ,£120  a  year,  and  that  the  receipts  signed 
by  the  Schoolmaster,  officiating  Clergyman,  and  for  clothing  and 
apprenticing  out  said  poor  children,  and  for  the  £ys  distributed 
yearly  to  reduced  Housekeepers,  shall  tic  as  full  and  sufficient  as  if 
the  same  had  been  signed  hy  the  Bishop,  Vicar  General,  or  officiat- 
ing Surrogate  ;  and  incase  my  said  Executors,  hereinafter  named, 
don't  pay  said  respective  sums,  and  account  as  aforesaid,  then  I  em- 
power and  authorize  said  Bishop,  his  Vicar  General,  or  officiating 
Surrogate,  by  a  power  under  their,  or  any  of  their,  hands  and  seals, 
to  distrain  my  said  real  Estate,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  said  sum  of 


or  for  so  much  thereof  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  remain  un- 
paid, and  that  they  may  pay  the  same  when  levied  to  the  several 
persons  and  uses  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof. 

"  Item  — It  is  my  further  will  and  pleasure  that  all  my  personal 
Estate,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  ;after  all  my  just  debts 
funeral  charges,  and  the  legacies  hereby  particularly  appointed  lo  be 
paid  out  of  my  said  personal  Estate,  arc  discharger^  shall  be  dis-ided 
into  two  Equal  Shares  and  proportions— one  moiety  whereof  1  leave 
and  Bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Samuel  Delacherois  the  Elder,  Daniel 
Nicholas.  Samuel  the  younger,  and  Judith  Delacherois,  his  children, 
to  be  divided  among  them  share  and  share  alike,  and  the  other 
Muicty  thereof  I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Nicholas 
Cromehn.  Delacherois  Cromclin,  Mary,  and  Mary  Ann  Cromclin 
the  said  Nicholas'  Brother  and  Sisters,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
them  share  and  share  alike. 

"  Item— I  order  my  Executors  hereinafter  named  to  bury  me  in 
the  church  yard  of  Donaghadee,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  t  a  in 
the  forenoon,  without  any  funeral  pomp  whatever:  And  lastly  I 
nominate  constitute,  and  appoint  my  dearly  beloved  Cousins,  the 
aforesaid  Samuel  Delacherois  the  Elder,  and  the  aforesaid  Nicholas 
Cromclin,  Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  re- 
voking and  making  null  and  void  all  former  will  or  wills  by  me  made 
and  I  do  declare  this  to  lie  my  last  Will  and  Testament  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  seal,  the  joth  day  ofMay.  in 
the  Vcir  of  our  Lord  God,  1764. 

"Maky  Angelica,  llttVMT  Alexanbrr.  (seal). 

"Signed,  Sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  Testatrix  as  her 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who  have  subscribed  the 
same  in  the  presence  of  said  testatrix,  and  of  each  other. 

"  Bernard  Ward.  Henry  Waking,  Hi'.  White." 

'*  Four  mala. — The  '/our  males'  were  the  second, 
third,,  fourth,  and  fifth  earls  already  referred  to.  The 
author's  prayer  here  expressed  was  granted,  as  he  only  lived 
until  the  year  1706,  whilst  the  last-mentioned  of  the  four 
died  in  1757.  Had  the  property  remained  in  the  family, 
it  is  probable  that  a  descendant  of  the  author  would  have 
had  the  titles  revived. 

M  Verc  Essex  Cromwell,  the  seventh  baron, 

and  fourth  carl,  of  Ardglass,  died  in  16S7,  leaving  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Edward  Southwell  of 
Kinsalc,  county  of  Cork,  and  King's- Weston,  near  Bristol. 
Uy  her  father's  death  the  title  became  extinct,  and  by  her 
marriage  the  estate  w  as  carried  lo  the  family  of  South- 
well, in  which  it  remained  until  the  death  of  Edward 
Southwell,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line,  in 
1S32.  The  proiierty,  known  .is  the  De  Clifford  estate,  was 
soon  afterwards  sold  by  Edward  Southwell's  heirs  to  the 
late  David  Ker,  esq.  The  title  of  earl  of  Con-«<av  became 
extinct  by  the  death  of  the  first  and  only  carfin  1683. 
He  had  no  Issue,  and  bequeathed  the  vast  estates  to  his 
cousins,  the  Seymours,  passing  over  lady  Rawdon,  his 
sister.  The  second  and  last  earl  of  Cla  'nbrassil,  of  the 
first  creation,  then  alive,  had  no  children,  and  his  estates 
were  inherited  by  other  branches  of  the  Hamilton*.  He 
died  in  1675. 
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due  to)  Jean  Montgomery,'*  y*  only  living  offspring  of  their  unklc,  y  Honok!*  J 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  in  this  narrative. 


Montgomery,  at  Mount-Alexander,  by 
the  fifth  and  last  carl, 


"  Jean  Mom ^ww<-ry.  — Sec  clause  in  earl  Henry's  will 
relating  to  Jean  Montgomery,  p.  292,  supra.  This  lady 
was  daughter  of  the  hon.  James  Montgomery,  a  son  of 
the  second  viscount,  who  was  bora  at  Dunskcy  in  1639, 
and  died  at  Kosemounl  in  16S9.  Among  the  family 
papers  preserved  at  Donaghadcc  arc  several  Utters  ad- 
dressed to  Je 
Thomas  Montgomery, 

and  his  counters,  Mary  Angelica  De  la  Chcrois,  Jean 
Montgomery  had  lived  in  the  family  of  Henry  at  Rogers- 
town,  and  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in 
1716,  she  came  with  the  family  to  Mount- Alexander. 
It  is  evident  from  the  tune  of  these  letters  that  she  was 
a  useful  and  much  trusted  kinswoman.  Thomas,  who 
resided  at  Mount-Alexander  from  the  time  of  his  marriage 
in  1725,  until  his  father's  death  in  1731,  occasionally 
visited  Dublin,  and  it  was  during  these  visits,  that  he  and 
his  ladv  often  wrote  to  Jean  Montgomery.  Many  letters 
to  her  from  the  last  countess  have  been  preserved.  They 
generally  refer  to  domestic  matters,  and  indicate  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  a  very  unsophisticated  and  practical 
mind.  We  here  give  a  few  of  her  little  notes  reminding 
the  reader  that  when  they  were  written,  in  1729,  the 
countess,  who  was  by  birth  a  French  lady,  had  not  acquired 
the  power  of  expressing  herself  fluently' in  English:— 

"  Dr  Janny,— Not  receiving  an  answer  to  my  last,  and  you  saying 
in  yours  you  was  ill  of  ihe  hed  ack,  make  mc  fear  it  continues  with 
you,  so  dont  stand  on  forms,  out  writ  you  two  for  one,  tho  I  am  still 
plague  with  the  pain  in  my  eye*,  that  make  writing  very  uneasy  to 
me,  so  obliges  mc  to  wnt  snort  letters:  besides  ther  noe  news 
here.  I  see  your  capt  but  very  seldom.  God  knows  how  he  dispose 
of  his  time  :  I  fear  it  em  in  serving  him. 

"robin  Meinilly  mutt  pave  Will,  and  I  take  care  to  get  it  allowed 
here,  or  an  order  to  him  to  doe  it,  for  it  dont  come  to  five  theling.  As 
I  hate  to  dtupoint  you.  I  wont  fix!  a  time  for  coming  til  am  very  sure 
of  it;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  against  my  inclination  I  stay.  Mr  Mont- 
gooiery  give  his  service  to  you,  &  we  both  pray  you  to  present  our 
most  humble^dnty  to  my  lord,  a.-ul  be  persuade  I  am,  with  tincere 

"  Maky  Montgomery. 


D'Janny, 


1  These." 


"  D'  Jannv, — I  received  yours,  and  am  glad  my  letters  comes  to 
you  even  after  delays,  it  luckly  there  noe  secrets  in  them,  it  u  a 
great  tatisfacion  to  mc  to  hear  my  father  continues  to  be  better.  I 
believe  you  begunne  to  cmagine  that  lam  sctteld  here  for  good,  ft  I 
am  almost  of  that  oppinion  too,  for  I  cant  tel  yet  when  we  nc  home, 
but  can  assure  you  sincerely  ther  nothing  t  wish  for  more.  &  that  I 
am  cortinually  leering  Mr  Montgomery  to  make  all  the  hast  possible : 
and  besides  the  pleasure  of  teeing  you  all,  I  regret  every  fine  day  1 
loos,  or  att  least  Imt  half  enjoy  in  towne 

for  my  part  that  dont  look  on  God  marcyfaull  with  a  lover  eye.  I 
thing  Ithinkl  it  was  very  rude  of  him  to  leave  the  country  without 
takeing  his  leave  of  you,  tho  it  teems  you  give  a  more  favourable  en- 
terprclasion  :  lail  to  leave  off  trifilinj;,  anil  rome  to  domcstick  affaires, 
you  must  certainly  lie  mistaken  when  you  say  ther  it  luitt  one  bulluck 
fait.  I  cant  remember  exactly  how  menny  ther  u  as  when  I  came 
■way,  til  I  see  the  account  I  have  att  home  ;  but  I  fancy  there  must 
be  mote.  If  ther  it  not,  you  mutt  look  amorist  the  dry  cowt  if  ther 
it  any  fit  to  sell,  and  u«e  them,  k  if  ther  it  not,  let  mc  know  it :  the  16 
of  next  month  Rachall  time  it  out.  so  ptase  to  give  her  warning 
against  then.  I  w<«l  a  done  it  before,  but  stil  rlatterd  myself  of  been 
home,  for  I  will  not  be  plagued  with  her  any  l,«iger,  so  let  her  pro- 
vide for  her  self.  It  it  now  full  time  to  becinne  to  stil:  as  for  the 
rok  water  you  know  how  thai  made  ;  for  the  milk  *  water  the  herbs 
that  are  in  it  it  mini,  angelica  baum,  c.irdut,  wormwood,  and  men- 
gold,  polly  thaw  kuw*  the  quantity  ihcr  must  be  of  each  herb,  and 
how  the  stil  must  be  manege,  so  recummend  it  tu  her  care,  there 
"  ~  I  worth  writing  here,  to  mutt  end  in  desiring  you  to  give  our 
1  duty  to  my  lord,  and  assure  his  lordthip  we  long  extremely 


for  the  pleasure  of  been  with  him.  the  squire  and  the  bishop  rive 
their  service  to  you,  and  believe,  sincerely.  I?  Jenny,  your  fnend, 

"  Mary  Mc 

"  Kiss  pet  tin  and  nest  for  me  a  thousand  tunes. 

"  June  10th. 
"Mr,.  Jane  Montgomery,  at  1 


"  Dear  Jranny, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  yours,  and  1  am  very  glad 

that  you  are  w  ell,  and  evry  thing  goine  so,  but  could  with  and  desires 
you  to  give  me  a  more  pcrtuculcr  acconte  finally  of  the  gardens,  how 
the  new  gardener  behaves,  and  he  dus  lords  improving,  and  if  ther 
it  much  frute  ,  if  ther  be  pray  vend  some  as  often  as  you  can,  and 
cumtcres  to  mrt  mecartney.  1  hope  by  this  time  thai  the  cost  is 
come  for  the  people  :  I  need  not  recommend  you  to  manage  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  I  can  assure  you  I  long  to  be  hone  more  than 
yuu  to  have  us,  and  is  sore  against  my  will  I  am  here,  and  am  teann 
Sir  montgomcry  every  day  tu  goe,  but  he  cant  as  yet  fix  a  time,  as 
for  newt  I  suppose  you  have  heard  by  this  time  of  the  mrprisen  way 
of  the  king  death,  which  will  occion  a  uneversel  morning  for  a  year, 
but  it  is  not  yet  know  what  the  leaders  will  lake,  since  I  wrot  you 
latt  1  was  at  hoath  lo  sec  this  new  lord,  where  I  saw  molly  Stephney 
how  w  ho  I  like  extremly.  she  seemi  to  be  an  agreable  good-natured 
gcal ;  she  inquire  very  much  after  you.  hoath  is  a  pretty  place  if  it 
was  improved.  I  did  not  slay  all  night,  you  sver  saeing  you  wtr 
sorey  you  was  not  here  when  my  lord  died,  but  you  not  heved  seen 
him,  for  he  wold  not  see  no  dody  (body,  and  refused  to  see  my  lord 
and  lord  Montgomery,  my  lord  it  at  rogcrttowne.  Mr.  montgomcry 
gives  his  service  to  you.  1  saw  the  latt  letter  you  rosrt  to  him.  I  am 
surprise  you  give  attention  or  take  notice  uf  what  megie  says,  pray 
order  the  horse  to  be  turned  of  the  grand,  for  he  was  to  take  amedi- 
tatlly  away,  as  for  hinds  I  wonder  you  shold  emagine  I  was  angry 
att  his  gome  away,  since  it  was  by  my  consent  and  order,  let  me 
here  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  pray  let  me  know  I 
thryiv,  and  believe  me.  your 

"  Mary  Mowt 

"  June  y*  14. 

"  To  mrt  Jane  Montgomery,  at  Ml  Alexander,  near  Belfast." 


"  D"  Jeany  — I  recevied  the  pleasure  of  your  tow  letters,  ami  has 
•  great  one  to  near  you  are  perfectly  recovered  of  your  indisposition. 
I  flatter  my  self  that  you  wod  be  glad  on  evry  account  we  were 
home.  I  give  you  my  word  none  can  wish  it  more  than  I.  It  very 
easy  for  people  that  don't  know  one  businevs  to  wonder  whey  we 
don't  come  home  to  try  the  coals.  I  find  that  our  nm  coming  when 
w  e  have  so  menney  calls  is  a  sure  proof  we  cant ;  as  for  my  part  that 
I  am  not  encline  to  (later  my  self,  the  sayeing  that  he  has  found  a 
coper  mine  give  me  noe  joy,  and  he  assure,  he  was  here  last  week, 
if  it  be  true  it  well  be  a  agreeable  disapointmenl.  I  well  tell  you  a 
piece  of  news  well  surprise  if  you  have  not  heard,  I  am  sure  it  did  me, 
which  is  that  coxin  nancy  erommelin  came  here  yesterday,  with  cam. 
sam  :  you  may  believe  a  littel  transported  to  see  Dublin,  it  been  what 
she  so  ardently  wish  for.  tho  I  fear  it  will  not  answer  her  high  ras~d 
expccta.von,  for  besides  that  things  seldom  dus,  the  tosvne  is  allmost 
crntey,  so  of  consequence  but  littel  divertsioo  more  than  that.  I  hope 
our  rtay  will  lie  short.  I  am  resolved  not  lo  tale  one  word  of  rachel 
in  this,  and  cant  forbear  laughing,  tho  it  wont  become  me  for  the 
future,  for  I  have  this  day  lost  one  of  my  fore  teeth,  which  is  no 
im .ill  .ifiliction  to  me,  and  yet  at  I  say  I  can!  forbear  when  I  think 
rachel  lias  been  a  consent  subject  with  us  in  evry  letter;  but 
domestic  affairt  must  be  minded.  I  believe  it  is  cheper  lo  buy 
vessels  then  to  have  them  made,  considering  we  must  feed  the  man. 
I  hope  M"  Mcredcth  well  leave  us  a  good  legece  if  she  deys,  I  am 
sure  she  augh,  I  am  concerned  my  lord  is  so  melancoly  he  certarnly 
has  a  dull  time  of  it,  but  I  hope  we  soon  meet.  Since  the  secret  it 
out  and  you  know  I  have  a  monkey,  I  must  tell  yni  his  perfectsions— 
first,  for  his  person  I  wod  only  wrong  it  to  discribe  it  for  it  is  past 
my  doeing,  and  to  give  you  a  idee  of  his  wit  or  ingenuity.  »s  you 
pic  is«  to  i  alt  it.  I  mutt  tell  you  he  washes  all  the  china,  and  I  designe 
he  shall  save  a  sen  aril  by  putting  him  in  torn  place ;  I  am  sure  nether 
lenny  nor  en  will  preserve  ther  in  your  good  graics  when 

vuu  see  him.  Ill  I'll  buy  your  mistling.  I  need  not  tell  you  after 
havring  wrot  all  this  trash  that  had  thing  here  that 

could  have  furnished  me  with  the  plasure  of  entertaining  you,  I  wod 
a  wrot  it  you.  so  after  desire  you  to  present  my  most  humble  dutr 
to  my  lord,  giving  you  the  service  of  all  here  named,  I  conclude.  1 
assure  I  am  D'  Jauny.  your  assured  friend.^ 

"July,," 
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In  the  interim,  I  must  here  again  interpose  a  few  lines  of  our  present  Earles  and  this  Henry's 
full  sister,  the  Lady  Jean,  of  whose  death  and  buriall  in  Chester  you  have  heard'6 

She  was  bom  in  Newtoun  house  in  j**  A*  1649.  She  had  her  name  from  her  grandmother  by 
y*  father,  and  yet  y*  Presbiterian  ministers  refused  to  baptize  her  (so  they  call  y*  administration  of 
that  sacrament,  (as  I  now  think,)  improperly;  for  neither  ours  nor  theirs  in  these  cold  climates  use 
immersion  of  infants,  but  sprinkling)  for  they  had  a  pique  at  her  father,  for  acting  by  the  K*  com"  and 
not  by  their  directions  and  authority;  and  so  he  must  have  stood  in  y  stoole  of  repentance  (as 
they  call  it)  before  y*  congregation,  and,  in  it,  must  have  accused  his  obedience  to  y  K*  com"  as  a 
sinn  comitted  by  him,  ere  they  would  christen  his  s4  daughter;  and  must  hold  her  up  too,  and 
promise  for  her  and  himself  what  they  wold  please  to  impose,  but  his  Lo"  disdained  their  usurped 
jurisdiction  and  would  not  comply." 


The  above  letter  is  addressed  by  the  writer's  husband 
Thomas  Montgomery,  as  follows: — "For  the  Queen  of 
Scrabo,  alias  Jean  Montgomery." 

"  Dbak  Jbnkv, — By  the  due  of  your  letter,  I  aught  to  havr  got 
it  a  munday,  but  recevied  but  a  wedenday.  Considering  how  money 
is  lost,  it  well  one  gets  them  a  tall.  In  your  one  before  that,  you 
mention  a  maid,  which,  by  the  character  you  had,  you  think  her 
qualLinde  for  our  service.  I  wish  you  had  writ  me  where  she  had 
lived ;  we  could  better  guise  (guess;  what  she  can  doe.  I  think  to 
wait  til  1  come  home,  which  tune  I  can't  yet  fixt,  for  I  have  disap- 
pointed you  so  often  that  I  wont  pretend  to  say  it  til  I  am  certain  of 
it.  Noe  dody  wish  is  for  it  I  am  sure  much  as  my  self.  I  am 
pleased  and  sorry  that  the  harvest  is  in,  for  it  amused  my  lord  hows 
tune  is,  1  believe,  dull  at  present.  It  veal  me  cxtrcamly  to  here 
you  say  he  had  not  gott  a  letter  from  me  this  month,  for  one 
honour  I  writ  tow,  which  1  had  the  honour  to  my  self.  Ry 

this  post  I  promised  you  some  time  agoe  to  give  some  news  of  your 
aunt  stepney  and  her  familly.  The  are  all  well  except  molly,  that 
has  hurt  her  brest  to  that  degre  that  the  fear  it  will  turn  to  a  cancer. 
The  are  strangely  divided  amonst  them  self.  I  don't  know  for  what 
reasons ;  but  charts  has  left  his  mother,  and  betty  is  gone  to  live  with 
her  upon  some  deferances  the  have  had  that  is  all  I  can  learn  of  it. 
My  lord  and  lady  cartcret  are  expected  evry  moment,  soe  that  the 
towne  will  soon  be  gay,  of  which  1  st 
have  noe  newv  I  hear  lady  conway 
for  England,  but  not  my  lord.    Pray  1 

is  so  meany  lees  wan  don't  know  what  to  believe.    I  alloc  am  told 
for  a  sure  thing  that  mr.  btackwood  is  soon  to  be  marry'  to  mrs. 
:  roecarteny,  which  wod  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for, 


grace  mecarteny,  which  wod  give  me  a  great  deal  oi  pleasure,  for, 
besides  that,  I  believet  wod  be  very  hapy.  She  wod  be  a  very 
agrcable  nebour.    I  should  wrote  you  this  news  from  here,  tho'  in 


e  expected  evry  moment,  soe  that  the 
ueli  1  shant  peruke  much  till  then  I 
conway  and  the  jouny  ladys  are  gone 
Pray  let  me  know  if  it  true,  for  ther 


you 

:  you  writ  me  a  think  that  should  a  passed  here,  which  I  heard 
of  before,  of  crack  (?)  havcing  made  a  young  lady  nuke  a 
He  is  not  unlikely  to  doe  such  a  thing,  out  if  is  it  has 
oise.  I  have  enquird  for  musling.  It  is  chaper  to  buy 
it  from  the  pedlers.  As  for  the  apples,  what  the  room  wont  hold  the 
must  be  put  in  the  cider  house.  I  know  of  no  other  place.  Mr. 
Crosslin  leave  this  to-morrow,  and  coiin  ddacherois  only  wait  for  a 

til  I  goe.  She  gives  her 
bishop,  and  believe  me,  as 


wind  to  goe  for  England.  Nanny  stays 
serrice^to  ^ou,  as  diis  the  sqr ^and^the 


M\RV  MONTGOMESV. 


"  Pray  take  care  of  the  peyi  for  seed. 
"Mrs.  Jane  Montgomery." 

**  You  have  heard. — Unfortunately,  the  portion  of  the 
Manuscripts,  containing  an  account  of  this  lady's  death 
and  burial  at  Chester,  has  been  lost.  There  is  no  trace  of 
an  inscription  to  mark  her  grave  in  the  cathedral  church 
at  Chester.  The  registry  of  deaths  kept  in  the  cathedral 
docs  not  extend  further  back  than  the  year  1680. 

And  would  not  comply. — The  first  carl's  mother,  who 
always  adhered  to  the  presbytcrian  form  of  worship,  had 
requested  some  one  or  more  of  the  ministers  of  that  body 


to  baptize  this  child — a  request  to  which  she  supposed  no 
doubt  they  would  accede,  through  respect  for  herself,  their 
constant  friend  But  in  that  year,  1649,  had  occurred  the 
great  and  irreparable  quarrel  between  lord  Montgomery 
and  the  prcsbyterians  of  Ulster.  See  p.  186,  187,  supra. 
We  are  told  in  the  text,  that  the  ministers  refused  to  baptize 
his  child,  even  at  the  request  of  their  tried  friend,  the 
second  viscountess,  hoping  no  doubt  that  they  might  in 
this  way  be  able  to  wring  from  her  son  an  acknowledge- 
ment of,  and  an  expression  of  repentance  for,  his  "malig- 
nancy." But  Montgomery  spurned  their  pretensions  to 
authority,  wh  ich  was  a  serious  matter  to  attempt  at  that  period 
in  Ulster.  The  presbyterians  of  this  province  gloried  in 
carrying  out  every  command  or  custom  of  the  parent  church 
in  Scotland,  and  "V*  stoole  of  repentance"  was  an  engine 
of  presbytcrian  power  which  few  in  Scotland  or  in  Ulster 
then  dared  to  withstand.  In  that  very  year,  1649,  lord 
Montgomery,  afterwards  seventh  carl  of  Eglinlon,  was 
compelled  to  give  "satisfaction"  pubtickly  for  endeavour- 
ing to  assist  the  royal  cause  by  signing  the  "  Engagement" 
against  England.  The  Scottish  nobleman  thus  acknow- 
ledged the  sinfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  his  conduct, 
and  obtained  what  was  called  the  privilege  of  publkhly 
acknowledging  his  errors.  During  this  exhibition,  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  covenant  and  bond,  and  to  listen 
whilst  publickly  rebuked  from  the  pulpit. — Eraser's  Me- 
morials, vol.  i.,  p.  71.  The  records  of  the  parish  of 
Auchterhouse  in  Eorfarshire,  contain  the  following  entry 
at  "Sunday,  14th  April,  1650:  James,  Arte  of  Buchan, 
did  stand  up  in  his  daske,  and  there  declared  before  the 
whole  congregation,  that  he  was  Sory  and  grieved  that  hee 
did  ever  adhcare,  or  have  any  dealing  with  these  wha 
went  into  Ingland,  in  that  unlawfull  Ingadgment ;  also 
did  hold  up  his  hand  and  sweare  to  yee  Covenant,  and 
Subscrive  it." — Edinburgh  Topographical  Magazine,  p. 
152.  The  "Engagement"  so  abhorrent  to  the  dominant 
party  then  in  Scotland  was  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  with  the  object  of  rescuing  and  res- 
toring Charles  I.  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Sec  p.  173,  supra.  Several  other  noblemen  submitted 
to  clerical  censures  for  the  same  cause,  among  whom 
were  the  earl  of  Glencairn  and  lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock. 
These  censures  were  submitted  to  that  the  delinquents 
might  escape  the  more  fearful  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  extended  not  only  to  their  spiritual  but 
temporal  concerns.     See  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of 
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His  Lo»  was  not  displeased  that  they  denyd  his  mother's  request  in  that  behalf,  as  they  had 
formerly  renounced  their  duty  to  y*  K.  when  they  deserted  himself.    So  a  legall  minister,  named 

M'  Mathews*8  (whom  they  had  turned  out  of  his  office  and  benefice  ag*  law,  as  they  did  all  the 

other  legall  clergy)  christnd  her  according  to  y*  Service  Book,  as  all  his  Lo**  other  offspring  were. 

You  have  likewise  heard  of  this  young  lady's  comlyness,  and  removalls  in  those 


After  her  mother's  death,  she  was  put  in  good  hands,  especially  her  s4  grandmothers,'0  and 
when  her  father  remaryed,  she  was  under  the  s*  good  Countesses"  view  and  care,  and  had  the  best 
education  Dublin  could  afford. 

You  have  heard  how  she  was  provided  for  in  a  portion  and  she  playd  on  y*  guitarr,  and 
sang  rarely  well  and  with  great  art,  and  her  voice  was  very  harmonious,  agreeable  and  charming, 
as  her  outward  behaviour  and  humor  of  mind  also  was,  for  she  was  pious  and  devout  in  her  closet 
and  y*  church,  so  that  there  must  needs  be  admirers  and  sen-ants  to  those  perfections  which 
adorn'd  her;  by  which  means  she  was  left  out  of  (and  was  untouched  by)  all  lampoons,  which 
vexed  most  of  ye  maryed  and  unmaryed  ladys  of  that  town.  Her  friends  may  happen  to  see  (if 
they  desire  it)  the  elegy  I  have  made  on  her  death-  It  may  partly  serve  to  shew  what  other  young 
ladys  of  our  family  (to  whom  and  to  y  males  thereof,  these  my  writeings  arc  devoted)  should  bee, 
and  how  to  dress  themselves  by  her  as  at  a  mirroir. 

And  now  I  return  to  conclude  this  view  of  our  2d  Earle,  with  as  imperfect  a  character  as  it  is 


fnins,  a*  quoted  in  the  Scottish  "Journal  cf  Antiquities, 
Tocography,  &>c,  vol.  L,  p.  244.  Delinquent*  of  high 
rank  were  accommodated  with  a  particular  'stand,' 
or  prominent  place  in  the  church,  whilst  those  of  an 
humbler  class  were  compelled  to  mount  "v*  stoolc  of 
repentance."  The  carl  of  Dartmouth,  who  edited  liishop 
llurnct's  History-  of  his  own  Time,  has  the  following 
lote  at  vol.  i.,  p.  2&I,  (edition  of  1S33): — "This  puts  nic 
in  mind  nf  a  ridiculous  story  DuWe  Hamilton  told  me  of 
1  lie  <>ld  l>.rl  of  F.glinton,  who  had  done  penance,  and 
the  fourth  Lord's  Day  came  and  sat  there  (in  a  front 
seat  on  the  gallery,  opposite  to  the  pulpit,  the  place 
set  apart  for  delinquents  of  rink)  again,  which,  the 
minister  iicrceiving,  called  to  him  to  come  down  for 
his  |>enancc  was  over. — '  It  may  lie  so,'  said  the  Karl,  'but 
I  shall  always  sit  here  for  the  future,  because  it  is  the  licst 
•eat  in  the  Kirk,  and  I  do  not  see  a  better  man  to  lake  it 
from  me."  Very  slight  dclinqucncica  were  sometimes 
punished  with  a  stand  on  'y*  stoolc.'  Thus,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1647,  Mr.  William  Russell,  minister  of  Kilbirnie, 
complained  to  the  presbytery,  that  John  liraidine,  one  of 
his  parishioners,  had  contemptuously  designated  his  doc- 
trine "Just  and  grey  meal."  The  said  John  wxs  sum- 
moned before  the  presbytery,  compeared  on  the  29th  of 
June,  and  ingenuously  confessed  his  fault.  The  presby- 
tcry,  however,  "considering  how  prejudicial  such  speeches 
were  to  the  whole  ministric,"  after  mature  dclilicration, 
ordained  that  first  upon  his  knees  "he  make  anc  confession 
of  his  fault  lieforc  the  presbytery,  and  >n  after  to  goe  to 
his  own  congregation,  and  there  in  y*  public  place  of  repen- 
tance, make  ane  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  likewise; 
and  Mr.  Hugh  M'  Knile  to  go  to  Kilbirnie  to  receive  him." 


He  submitted  and  was  absolved. — K'Ubtrnie  Books  of  Ad- 
journal,  as  quoted  in  Paterson's.  Parishes  and  Families  of 
A yrshire,  vol.  ii. .  pp.  107,  108.  This  Hugh  M'Kail  was  sent 
by  the  Scottish  kirk  as  a  commissioner  to  l  ister  in  1644, 
arid  acted  a  very  vigorous  part  in  the  interests  of  presby- 
lerianism  at  Iiclfxst.  See  Adair's  Xarrathr,  p.  I20. 
He  was  executed  in  1666,  for  complicity  in  the  rcMlion 
of  that  year,  which  wis  crushed  at  Rullion  Green,  near 
the  Pentlands. 

,s  Mr  —  Matheivs.  -This  was  Andrew  Matthews,  A.M., 
who,  after  the  Restoration,  held  the  rectories  of  Bally- 
urkegan,  Kilmegan,  Kilcow,  and  KilkecL — MS.  Status 
Diacesis  Dunensis,  1693.  A  MS.  volume  of  this  clergy- 
man's sermons,  very  beautifully  written,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Macllwainc,  D.  D.,  Incumbent  of 
St.  George's,  Belfast.  This  Mr.  Matthews  wxs  probably 
related  to  the  well-known  Dr.  Lemuel  Matthews,  who  was 
tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  commission  at  LLsburn,  in 
1694,  for  non-residence,  and  suspended  from  his  numerous 
church  preferments.  See  earl  Mount-Alexander's  speech 
in  House  of  I-ords,  p.  292,  293,  supra.  In  1744,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kdward  Matthews  resided  at  Mount-Panther,  near  Dun- 
drum  ;  Edward  Matthews,  Esq.,  resided  at  Newcastle,  and 
George  Matthews,  Esq.,  at  Ballymagown,  now  Spring- 
vale,  in  the  Ards.— Harris's  County  0/  Dcnvn,  pp.  15, 
68,  8a 

"  Troublesome  times.— 'The  memoirs  of  lady  Jean  here 
referred  to  by  the  author  arc  lost. 

*>  Sud  grandmothers.— 'Said  grandmother'  was  Jean 
Alexander,  the  lady  of  the  second  viscount. 

a  6<W  Countess.— Catherine  Jones,'  step-mother  to 
lady  Jean  Montgomery. 
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short,  and  I  would  not  (if  I  could)  do  it  more  fully  to  his  comendation  than  as  is  hereafter,  because 
all  his  due  praise  (now  he  is  living)  would  seem  flatter)',  and  but  a  return  for  his  love  to  my  sonn, 
on  whom  I  leave  that  task  of  gratitude  for  his  Lo^  kindness  and  respects  to  him  (he  being  much 
y*  younger  of  the  two.) 

And  I  pray  God  to  give  them  both  many  happy  years,  that  his  Lop  (as  is  very  likely)  may 
furnish  more  and  more  noble  matter  for  such  a  theam,  and  that  so  my  son  may  gaine  the  better 
experience  and  the  more  credit  in  performing  this  enjoyned  duty. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  in  y*  2d  Earle"  of  Mount  Alexander,  in  w*  he  resembles  his  most 
worthy  patern  and  parent,  the  late  Earle,  I  observe  to  bee  these. 


M  Y'  2d  Earlt. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  second 
earl's  will,  which  explains  portions  of  the  third  carl's  will, 
already  introduced  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  Cod,  amen,  I,  Hugh,  Earle  of  Mountalcxandcr, 
being  in  perfect  health  and  memory,  Uod  be  praised  for  the  same, 
but  calling  to  mind  the  frailtyc  of  Mankind,  and  that  death,  sooner 
or  later,  scircth  on  all  men ;  For  the  disposcall  of  my  estate,  real 
and  pcrsonall,  doc  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  re- 
voking all  former  wilts  by  me  made  ;  as,  alsoc,  all  settlements  of  my 
estate,  and  do,  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  failing  issue  of 
my  own  body,  leave,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  my  Lands,  Tythcs,  and 
fee-farm  rents  issuing  out  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  and  all  my 
Tenements  and  Hereditaments  whatsoever,  except  what  is  otherwise 
disposed  of,  by  this  my  will,  to  my  brother,  Henry  Montgomery, 
during  his  natural  life  ;  and  after  his  decease,  to  his  son,  Thomas 
Montgomery,  during  his  natural  life  ;  and  after  the  said  Thomas,  his 
decease,  to  the  first  son  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  and  to  the 
heirs  males  of  the  body  of  said  first  son  ;  and  for  want  of  such  issue, 
to  his  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  every  son  and  sons,  ami 
the  heirs  male  of  his  and  their  bodys,  lawfully  begotten,  during  their 
natuia)  lives,  the  eldest  of  such  sons  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  and 
their  severall  bodies,  always  to  take  place  before  the  younger  of  such 
sons,  and  be  preferred  before  him  ;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  my 
Coren,  James  Montgomery  of  Rosemnunl,  during  his  natural  life  ; 
and  after  his  decease,  to  his  son,  Win.  Montgomery,  during  his 
natural  life  |  and  after  the  said  William's  decease,  to  the  first  son  of 
his  body,  lawfully  begotten  ;  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of 
said  first  son  ;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  his  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  every  son  and  sons,  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  ami 
their  bodies,  lawfully  begotten,  during  their  natural  lives,  the  eldest 
of  such  sons  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  and  their  severall  bodies  to 
take  place  and  be  preferred  before  the  younger  of  ouch  sons  ;  and 
for  want  of  such  issue,  to  his  Bror:'  my  Cozen.  Edmunston  Mont- 
gomery, during  his  natural  life ;  an*1  after  his  decease.  To  the  first 
sim  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body 
of  said  first  son  ;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  his  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sivth,  and  every  son  and  sons,  and  the  heirs  mates  of 
his  and  their  bodys,  lawfully  begottcu,  during  their  naturall  life,  the 
eldest  of  such  sons  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  and  their  severall 
bodies,  always  to  take  place  and  be  preferred  before  the  younger  of 
such  sons ;  and  for  want  of  such,  to  my  own  rightful)  heirs  for  ever. 
My  will  further  is,  and  I  do  hereby  will  and  direct,  that  if  any 
person  to  whom  I  have  committed  my  estate  by  this  my  will  shall 
profess  the  popish  religion,  or  have  mass,  or  marry  a  papist,  that  the 
estate  to  him  committed  by  this  my  will  shall  immediately  thereupon 
pass  from  him  and  go  to  the  next  person  in  remainder  by  my  will  ; 
and  that  such  person  next  in  remainder  be  from  thenceforth  seized  of 
such  an  estate  as  the  person  who  profesaeth  the  popish  religion  or 
heard  mass,  or  marryed  a  papist,  were  naturally  dead.  I  will,  order, 
and  direct,  and  my  will  is,  that  the  Land  and  tythc  t  hold  by  lease 
from  the  primate  descend,  remain,  and  \x  settled  according  to  the 
several  limitations  of  my  estate  hereinbefore  ment'1  I  do  devise  and 
bequeath  to  my  faithful  servant,  Mrs.  Jane  Meredith  and  her  heirs 
for  ever,  all  my  land  of  Inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Killmore,  she 
the  said  Jane  Meredith  and  her  heirs  paying  yearly  to  my  heirs  Two 
pounds  stcrL  and  no  more.  1  do  also  devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
said  Jane  Meredith  and  her  heirs  the  lease  of  lands  and  I'ythes  I 
hold  from  the  Bishop  of  Down.  I  do  also  devise  and  bequeath  to 
the  said  Jane  Meredith  and  her  heircs  for  ever,  my  house  and 
demesne  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  the  Lease  nf  the  fourscoie  acres 
adjoining  to  it,  which  1  hold  from  Mi.  kuuul  i'oriovo,  and  aUoc  the 


four  pounds  chief  rent  payable  to  me  out  of  Cherry-valley,  with  the 
horse  course  reserved  to  me ;  and  alsoe,  all  privileges,  conveniences, 
and  advantages  whatsoever,  reserved  to  me  out  of  the  manner  of 
of  Cumber,  a/uu  Mountalcxandcr,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  I 
myself  do  or  ought  to  enjoy  the  same.  I  do  likewise  Devise 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  Jane  Meredith,  and  her  heirs  for  ever, 
the  Townlands  of  Ballyhays,  Ballymoncy,  and  Caniyhill,  she, 
the  said  Jane  Meredith  and  her  heirs,  paying  to  my  heirs  yearly, 
out  of  each  Townland,  forty  shillings  stg.  and  no  more.  I  do 
alsoe  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Jane  Meredith,  and  her 
heirs,  the  lease  nf  my  house  in  Dublin,  and  the  lease  of  that  ground 
whereon  my  stables  in  Dublin  are  built.  I  do  also  devise  and  be- 
queath to  the  said  Jane  Meredith  all  my  stock,  goods,  and  chattels 
of  what  nature  or  kind  so  ever,  and  all  rents,  and  arrears  of  rents, 
that  shall  be  due  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  over  and  above 
what  payeth  the  interest  of  my  debts  then  due,  and  my  funeral  ex- 
penses, which  I  order  and  direct  do  not  exceed  £100,  for  I  will  be 
buried  privately  and  decently  only.  1  do  constilue  the  above-named 
Jane  Meredith  my  sole  Executor.  Item,  I  bequeath  to  my  Co/en, 
Mrs.  Jane  Shaw,  £io  19s.  yearly,  to  be  paid  her  out  of  the  rents  of 
the  manor  of  Dnnaghadee,  during  her  natural  life,  and  after  her  de- 
cease to  her  daughter,  Sarah  Shaw,  alias  Montgomery,  £10  yearly 
during  her  natural  life  to  be  paid  her  out  of  the  rents  of  the  manor  of 
Donaghadcc  as  afsA  I  do  leave  and  bequeath  to  each  of  my  servants 
one  Quarter's  wages  over  and  above  what  shall  be  due  to  them  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  to  be  paid  within  six  months  after  my  decease. 
To  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Cumber  I  leave  £  •- ;  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Donaghadcc  I  leave  ^10,  to  be  distnlnited  as  the  minister 
and  church  warden  of  each  parish  shall  think  fit ;  To  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Newtown  I  leave  £5,  to  be  distributed  as  the  minister  and 
church  wardens  of  the  said  parish  shall  think  fitt.  I  do  devise  and 
bequeath  to  my  faithful  servant,  John  Meredith,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  the  house  and  garden,  and  outhouses,  and  the  four  acre  park* 
all  now  held  and  enjoyed  by  James  Johnston,  in  the  town  of  Don- 
aghadcc, and  also  the  seven  acre  park  called  Crofts,  which  is  now  in 
my  own  owne  hands,  lycing  in  the  manor  of  Donaghadcc,  be  the 
said  John  Meredith  and  his  heirs  paying  yearly  to  my  heirs  10s  stg. 
for  the  said  premises,  and  no  more.  I  do  devise  and  bequeath  to  my 
cuien,  Jane  Shaw,  the  house  and  garden,  and  outhouses,  that  is  now 
held  and  enjoyed  by  John  Hipperson,  Glover,  in  the  said  town  of 
Donaghadcc,  and  also  the  Eight  acre  park,  commonly  called  Morriss 
hill,  formerly  held  and  enjoyed  by  Chas.  Campbell,  Esq.,  during  the 
tcrni  time  and  space  of  41  years,  to  her,  the  said  Jane  S>haw  and  her 
heirs,  to  Commence  from  my  decease,  she  paying  to  my  heircs  ion 
yearly,  and  no  more  :  and  I  do  hereby  charge  and  subject  all  my 
real  estate  to  the  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies,  and  order,  and 
w  ill,  and  my  will  is,  That  if  any  of  my  Creditors  sue  my  Fxccutrix, 
Jane  Meredith,  and  recover  against  her  any  debt,  and  the  same  be 
paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  That  my  said  Executrix  be  reimbursed 
the  same  out  of  rcall  estate,  with  interest  for  the  same  till  paid,  and 
all  costs  she,  the  said  Jane  Meredith  shall  be  put  to  on  account  of 
such  suite  ;  and  whereas  I  am  indebted  to  the  above  named  Jane 
Meredith,  my  Executrix,  by  bond  dated  the  13th  Nov.,  1709,  in  the 
sum  JP£iyj&  OS  tod  stg.  I  do  hereby  will  and  direct,  and  my  will 
is,  that  she,  the  said  Jane  Meredith,  be  paid  the  said  sume  out  of  my 
rcall  estate,  and  interest  for  the  same  jtnti!  she  is  paid  both  princl 
and  interest ;  and  I  do  hereby  make  my  said  real  estate  liable  to  ye 
payment  of  ye  same,  together  with  what  other  sume  may  appear  to 
be  due  to  the  said  lane  Meredith  upon  ballancc  of  accounts,  notwith- 
standing of  the  before  bequests  to  her,  and  of  her  being  Executrix  of 
this  my-  *  ill :  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  my  corcn,  Mr.  Justice  Caul- 
field,  and  my  very  good  friend,  Chas.  Campbell,  fcsq..or  the  survivor  of 
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Imprimis.  His  upright  justice,  in  paying  his  fathers  and  his  own  creditors.  So  the  late  Lord 
sold  all  his  lands  in  Scotl*  to  defray  his  fathers  and  grandfathers  debts,  with  use  upon  use 
(called  the  annualls,  and  the  custom  in  Scotland  so  to  charge  debtors)  and  the  principall  debt, 
and  the  charges  of  sending  out  men  to  the  warrs  according  to  his  lands.  »J  In  all  which,  his  late 
Lo»  was  imposed  upon  neatly  by  his  receavets  and  agents  (they  are  called  factors  and  doers  in 
Scotland)  both  here  and  there,  when  y*  accounts  of  many  yeares  came  to  be  taken  of  the  estate 
for  and  during  y*  warrs  of  Ireland.  So  this  present  Earle  acted  good  and  suffered  loss  on  y*  like 
account  as  his  father  did  for  justice  sake. 

adly.  His  frugality,  and  yet  he  kept  a  gentile  table  in  his  advcrsitys. 

3dly.  His  Christian  fortitude,  in  bearing  crosses,  vulgarly  called  misfortunes. 

4thly.  His  liberality  in  his  former  prosperitys. 

Sthly.  His  being  a  beneficiall  true  friend  seasonably,  and  in  the  best  manner. 

6thly.  His  penning  letters  gentilely,  as  to  y*  reason  and  succinctly  as  to  the  words  of  them. 

7thly.  His  doeing  devotion  and  alms,  without  a  trumpett  or  any  ostentation. 

8thly.  His  constant  adherence  to  y*  lawfull  Church  wherin  he  was  christened  and  bredd. 

othly.  His  right  martiall  way  commanding  and  governing  the  royallfort  at  Charlemont;1*  his  s4 
company  and  troops,  towards  which  he  was  carefull  and  kind;  wth  his  faithfulness  in  his  present 
imployra'  over  the  artillery  to  save  charges  to  the  King,  as  well  as  his  former  prudent  and  assidous 
endeavors  and  struglings  ag*  y*  Irish. 

10.  His  goodness  to  servants,  in  preferring  them  to  places,  or  enabling  them  otherwise  to  live 
comfortably  and  creditably. 

1 1.  His  complacency  and  winning  behavior  in  conversation,  and  generous  hospitality. 

1 2.  His  great  ingenuity  in  poesy,  which  will  appeare,  when  his  modesty  will  pcrmitt  him  to 
shew  to  others  the  peices  of  his  composure;  some  of  which  I  have  read  with  an  appro veing  admir 
ation. 

13.  His  ability  for  Council  and  speech  at  y*  Board  and  on  the  Earles  Bench,  w**  doth  also 
appear  in  his  next  qualification,  to  wit: 

14.  His  judgem1  in  positive  and  polemic  learning,  and  his  apposite  ready  expressions  of  his 
sentim"  therm,  and  on  all  subjects,  as  well  occasional  as  premeditated,  is  beyond  most  of  those  who 
have  studyed  or  dared  to  be  teachers  in  pulpits. 

In  all  these  premises  (at  least)  with  skill  in  riding,  fenceing,  danceing,  musick,  y*  French 
tongue  and  mathematics  (which  are  endowments  gained  by  God's  blessing,  on  his  endeavour  to 
acquire  and  make  them  habitual  virtues  or  accomplishments;)  I  say,  in  all  these,  and,  as  I  believe, 
in  more  things,  his  Lop  doth  truely  patrizare,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  viz.  patrem  sequitur  sua 
proles,  which  is  the  same  with  our  common  saying,  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  cock  learns. 

Besides  and  over  the  aforesaid  lovely  resemblances,  our  present  Earle  hath  an  excellent  hand 

them,  will  be  aiding  and  misting  to  my  laid  Fxc*  in  the  due  perfor-  "  Signed,  waled,  and  published  by  Tie  Rt.  Honble  Hugh,  Earle 

mance  of  this  my TaU  will  and  testament.    In  Witness  whereof  t  of  Mountalcxander,  a>  his  but  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of 

hare  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal  to  two  |a«j  of  this  my  last  will,  us  and  subscribed  by  u»,  as  witnesses,  in  ye  said  Earle's  presence 

the  one  part  whereof  1  hare  left  in  the  hands  of  Chas.  Campbell,  "  Patt.  Hamilton,  Alhxk.  Laino." 

ifl^z^wtzr*  *  *e   of  ray  E"cutKx'  "*     13  a<«»*»i  <°  *»       p.  256. 

"MoustAlhcakpm.   (sbaj.:.  m  Ckarltmcnt.— See  p.  270 
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in  faire  writing  and  true  orthography  for  spelling  words,  and  ingraving  coats  of  armcs,  cyphers  and 
flourishes  on  copper,  brass,  silver,  or  gold. 

And  as  his  Lo*  is  a  skillfull  artist  in  minature,  with  pen,  pencil  and  crayoon;  his  Ix>p  is  like- 
wise a  (scarce  matchable)  artist  at  violin,  flute,  recorder,  comet,  hautboys,  and  the  huntsman's 
musical  rostrum',  playing  on  them  all,  not  by  help  of  his  nice  well  tuned  eare  onely,  but  by  y* 
diversity  of  their  propper  sett  noats  also,  with  wonderful  skill  and  dexterity,  to  y*  extraordinary 
satisfaction  of  discerning  hearers. 

All  which  u  ten  sills  for  y*  ey  and  eare  are  laid  aside  or  hung  up  and  slighted  (like  as  the  Jewish 
harps  were  at  Babilon)  or  arc  with  his  neglected  recreations  with  y*  muses,  thrown  into  unseen 
places,  ever  since  council  board,  parliament,  assizes,  and  session  business,  were  his  avocations,  from 
those  painting  and  musical  divert isements  of  his  melancholy. 

Furthermore,  at  his  own  or  a  friend's  house,  and  before  a  select  company  (in  the  time  of  his 
retired  condition,)  he  did  condescend  (sometimes)  to  shew  some  rare  fates  of  legerdumain,  and  did 
act  the  mimick,  both  which  he  did  to  admiration,  but  in  the  latter  of  these  he  personated  a  drunken 
man,  and  lively  counterfeited  one,  that  a  person  of  quality  who  knew  his  temperance  (coming  un- 
expected) wondered  extreamely  and  believed  him  really  fudled  to  the  last  degree;  wee  humored 
y'  mistake  till  his  Lo»  reeled  to  y*  window  and  rubbing  his  face  of  a  sudden  returned  to  y*  table  as 
sober  as  he  was  at  his  rare  showes,  which  were  hushed  up  at  y*  news  of  the  incomers  being  come  to 
visit  bis  Lop. 

His  Lo**  recreations  abroad  are  now  (mostly)  doeing  the  K.  and  contry  service,  and  tending 
y*  affaires  of  his  grand  mastership,  and  so  they  are  at  home;  but  at  leizure  times,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  in  and  about  doores,  he  entertains  himself  with  requisite  visits,  or  in  angling,  or  in  useing 
the  setters  for  partridge,  &c.  or  by  walking  to  take  fresh  aire,  or  in  viewing  his  orchards  and  plan- 
tations and  stables,  or  discoursing  with  visitants,  or  peruseing  books,  or  trying  experiments  and 
problems  in  the  mathematicks,  or  doebg  private  bussynes  for  himself  or  friends. 

As  for  raeate,  drink,  and  sleep  (in  which  his  Lo"  is  temperate  to  a  miracle)  and  a  few  of  y*  last 
named  actions,  they  are  the  refreshm*  and  recruiters  of  his  natural,  vital,  and  animal  spirits,  when 
exhausted  by  his  sedulity  in  the  affairse  of  his  station. 

To  conclude  these  remarks,  this  our  present  Earle  hath  gained  all  his  posts  to  his  foot  com- 
pany, to  his  troope,  to  his  government  of  Charles  Mount,  and  to  his  Mastership  of  y*  Ordinance, 
and  title  of  Brigadier  to  his  chaire  in  Council  Chamber,  to  the  Government  of  our  county,  and 
Custosship  of  its  Rolls,  all  as  afores4  without  procurement  of  his  father's,  or  mother's  or  lady's 
friends,  or  their  help,  and  without  mony  bribes,  but  by  his  own  merits;  and  like  the  spider  (out  of 
his  own  bowels)  hath  wrought  these  webbs,  ordinary  care,  foresight  and  applications  (always  herein 
onely  excepted.) 

And  now  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  my  bold  undertaking,  tho'  I  have  waved  and  forgott 
much,  and  but  meanly  expressed  my  rehearsed  notions  of  his  Lop;  yet  I  doe  averr  and  believe  my 
foregoeing  assertions  of  him  to  be  demonstrable  truths. 

Lastly,  as  for  his  Lo"  age  or  era  of  birth,  lett  y*  next  relators  speak  more  fully,  when  his  L0* 

R  I 
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life  is  fulfilled,  yet  in  gen1  and  on  the  whole  matter,  I  repeat  what  Solon  said  to  Cracesus,  in  all  his 
riches  and  glorious  grandeur,  viz. 

Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaq,  funera  debet  dici  beatus. 
Wee  no  man  fully  blest  or  happy  call,  before  his  pious  death  and  funcralL 

It  may  also  be  observed,  from  the  first  to  the  last  part  of  my  narrative  of  y*  Montgomerys  of 
Ards,  that  y*  first  of  them  who  chose  our  motto,  Jlonncur  sans  Repost,  and  the  descendants  from 
him,  who  have  arrived  to  any  name  or  esteem  in  these  kingdoms,  have  had  great  troubles  and 
toyles  and  losses  before,  together  with,~and  after  attaincment  of  any  honors  they  gott;  so  the  motto  (or 
ditton)  hath  been  a  prophesy,  or  rather  a  caveat  for  us  in  all  future  adventures,  that  wee  should 
not,  cedcre  m,Jis  sed  contra  audentior  Ire;  y#  Scottish  proverb  is  Sett  a  stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae. 

Be  the  motto  the  one  or  the  other,  much  good  may  y*  aflectors  of  honorable  titles  have  with 
the  uncasyncss  it  brings.  I  never  courted  any  advancem1  of  that  sort,  els  I  might  have  been  a 
Kn\  and  a  Barr1.  too,  before  many  my  inferioures,  both  by  birth  and  by  my  fathers  merits,  and  my 
own  sufferings  for  the  King,  who  is  the,  fountain  of  honor. 

I  now  remember  a  reflection  I  had  on  y*  s4i  motto,  viz. 

Restless,  resistless,  arc  the  keen  attacks 
(In  towring  minds)  which  Roman  honor  makes ; 
The>',  loves,  cares,  envy,  loss,  pains,  value  not ; 
Bodys,  souls,  nor  God,  so  that  fame  be  gott : 
Fals,  fickle,  fleeting  fame  (ambitions'  goalc) 
Vahvvulgar  voice  [^betrays  poor  mortal  fools. 

Or,  in  short,  thus  : 

To.all  of  high  rank,  birth,  or  place, 
Honour  is  still  a  restless  race. 

The  Lord  Vise*  Claneboy  chose  for  y*  motto  of  his  arms  (nothing  quadrating  with  y*  coat) 
these  words,  viz.  Jnvitum  sequitur  honos?*  But  to  speak  freely  of  both  Braidstane  and  Mr.  Ja. 
Hamilton,  I  believe  neither  of  them  had  been  Lords  if  they  had  not  sought  to  be  so.  And  now  I 
must  subjoin  to  this  Lord's  life  (w**  is  but  partly  described)  an  appendix,*6  w*  relates  to  his  Lo" 
and  to  his  ancestors  and  sister  and  the  first  Countess,  laying  aside  what  his  Lo"  hath  done  since  he 
first  was  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland;  he  being  now,  Ao.  1704,  in  his  3d  Consulship  of  that  office.*7  I 
hope  his  Excellency  will  furnish  memoires  from  his  own  penn,  and  give  them  to  my  sonn  (on  whom 
I  lay  the  task)  that  he  may  finish  what  I  cannot  doe  herein. "* 


•»  Jmitum  sequitur  konos.—\\.  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  James  Hamilton  lo  have  taken  %  more  inappro- 
priate motto  than  this.  The  earls  of  Clanbrassil  adopted 
the  motto  Qu  t/ij  at  incefto,  which  also  was  hardly  less 
appropriate  than  the  former. 


*•  An  appendix. — This  Appendix,  if  ever  written,  has 
been  lost. 

1  Of  that  ofiee.-Sce  p.  288  supra. 

*  Cannot  doe  herein.— \i  the  second  earl  ever  wrote 
any  family  memoirs  they  are  probably  lost.  He  died  as 
already  stated,  in  1716. 
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C  H  AFTER    XV  1  1. 

SOME  MEMOIRES  OF  SIR  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  KNT. 

crrrrpAVING  already  given  a  summary  account  of  the  two  first  Viscts.'  and  the  next  two  Earles* 
|m|  (Montgomery)  I  cannot  (for  I  ought  not)  neglect  to  remember  y*  other  posterity  of  y* 
BBJ  Laird  of  Braidstane.J  the  founder  of  this  family,  of  and  in  the  great  Ardes. 

In  doing  whereof,  memoires  now  (at  least)  fall  due4  (if  not  sooner)  unto  y'  second  sonn  of  y* 
first  Viscount,  viz.  to  y*  Hon.  Sir  James  Montgomery,  KnL  which  title  was  no  advancement  of 
his  preheminence  in  heraldry,*  but  a  particular  mark  of  the  King's  favour  to  him  his  meniall  servant 
(as  his  being  Gentleman  Usher  of  y*  Privy  Chamber  in  ordinary,  was  also.)    And  as  to  his  being 


*  Two  first  Viscts.  —  The  memoirs  of  the  second 
viscount  are  wanting.    See  p.  I,  ijo,  151,  supra. 

*  Next  two  EarUs. — Or  the  third  and  fourth  viscounts. 

*  Laird  of  Braidstane. — This  was  the  Scottish  designa- 
tion of  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  afterwards  created  first  vis- 
count Montgomery  of  the  Ards. 

*  Memoires  now  fail  due. — We  have  here  proof  that  the 
memoir  of  sir  James  Montgomery  was  written  subse- 
quently to  those  of  the  two  viscounts  and  two  earls,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  placed  after  them  in  any  accurately 
arranged  collection  of  the  author's  manuscripts.  In  the 
printed  volume  of  1830,  the  memoir  of  sir  James  was 
introduced  immediately  after  that  of  the  first  viscount, 
probably  under  an  impression  that  sir  James  being 
a  son  of  the  first  viscount,  had  succeeded  his  fattier 
as  second  viscount.  When  the  gap,  occasioned  by 
the  missing  memoir  of  the  second  viscount,  pre- 
sented itself— (see  page  150,  151  supra)— a.  search  was 
made  in  various  quarters  for  the  recovery  of  this  lost  por- 
tion, and  the  memoir  of  sir  James,  being  the  only  one 
discovered,  was  made  to  supply  the  place  intended  by  the 
author  for  that  of  the  second  viscount.  This  is  probably 
the  meaning  of  the  following  statement  which  occurs  in 
the  preface  to  that  volume: — "Copious  extracts  from 
the  original  MSS.  of  the  Lords  Mount  Alexander  and  of 
Captain  George  Montgomery  were  first  published  by  the 
Belfast  News-Letter  of  the  years  1785  and  1786,  with  the 
consent  of  the  late  Daniel  Delacherois,  of  Donaghadce, 
Esq.  (in  whose  family  they  had  been  preserved),  when  a 
great  portion  of  the  original  MS.  became  missing,  and 
after  repeated  searches  to  recover  them,  it  was  found  that 
a  copy  of  them  had  been  taken,  which  being  traced  out, 
was  obligingly  communicated.  When  compared  with 
the  parts  printed  in  1785  and  1786,  they  were  found 
exactly  to  correspond,  and  hare  been  used  in  completing 


the  present  publication  "—pp.  v,  vi.  The  mistake  in 
using  the  memoir  of  sir  James  for  that  of  the  second 
viscount  was,  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  former  has  frequent  references  to 
public  events  occurring  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  first  viscount.  In  the  volume  printed  iu  1830  there 
is  a  reference  at  the  commencement  of  sir  James's  memoir 
to  an  Appendix,  in  which  prolttblv  it  was  intended  to 
give  some  additional  explanation  of  this  matter,  but  the 
Appendix  was  never  written.  The  account  of  sir 
James  Montgomery,  here  reprinted  from  the  volume  of 
1830,  was  t.;kcn  from  a  copy  found  at  Portafcrry,  and 
is  evidently  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the  author's  original 
memoir  of  his  father.  In  the  original  account  (now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Sinclair)  of  his  Incidental  Remem- 
brances of  Ike  t-,<<o  ancient  families  of  the  Savages,  the 
author  refers  to  pages  209  and  2 10  of  his  life  0/  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  whereas  what  we  have  here  w  ould  scarcely  fill 
fifty  of  the  closely  written  quarto  pages  of  his  manuscript. 
The  original  memoir  of  sir  James  never  seems  to  have 
been  placed  among  the  manuscripts  kept  at  Mount-Alex- 
ander, and  afterwards  in  Donaghadce,  but  was,  no  doubt, 
among  those  retained  at  Koscmount,  and  afterwards 
carried  by  the  author's  great-great-grandson,  captain 
Frederick  Heatley  Montgomery,  to  Australia,  where  he 
settled  about  the  year  1820. 

*  Preheminence  in  heraldry.— Sir  James  Montgomery's 
talents  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  party,  and 
in  him  the  cause  of  royalty  ever  found  an  honest  and 
most  able  supporter.  He  was  appointed  gentleman  usher 
of  the  privy  chamber,  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  created  a  knight,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in 
life,  all  which  honours,  it  would  appear,  being  conferred 
by  royal  favour,  constituted  "no  advancement  of  bis 
preheminence  in  heraldry." 
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Collector,  it  might  signify  much  dureing  his  commission  (especially  in  the  field)  to  give  him  a 
higher  place,  than  as  he  was  a  Lord's  second  sonn.  But  let  that  case  bee  as  it  will,  it  is  left  to  be 
determined  in  y*  court  of  honour. 

He  was  (as  you  see)  personally  dignified  by  these  designations  to  be  eminent  in  peace  and  warr. 
Wherefore,  with  Virgil  and  Lucan,  Anna  virumque  taw,  et  bella  plusquam  civilian  because  his 
life  was  divided  (partly  per  palo)  between  those  states  of  legall  and  military  governments,  wherein 
he  was  exercised  almost  in  a  continual  warrfare  ever  since  he  could  manage  the  pen,  or  wield  the 
sword;  and  had  also  his  death  in  hostility  upon  another  element'  than  that  wherein  he  was  born  and 
bred,  as  will  appear  in  the  pursuits  of  this  history,  and  his  actions  were  so  much  concerned  for 
three  first  Viscounts,  his  father,  brother,  and  nephew,  that  they  are  necessarily  interwoven  herein 
before,  so  that  there  is  little  left  to  say  of  him  hereafter,  but  some  past  passages  must  be  transiently 
touched  to  make  the  relation  now  regular  of  one  piece. 

This  Sir  James  Montgomery's  birth  was  at  Braidstane,  anno  1600  :  the  said  Hugh,  the  6th 
Laird,  and  Dame  Elizabeth  Shaw»  aforesaid,  were  his  parents :  Sir  James  Montgomery's  sister 
Jean  being  married  (as  hath  been  already  said)  unto  Patrick  Savage,  of  Portaferry,  Esq.  anno  1623.9 
The  said  Patrick's  estate  was  much  in  debt,  and  not  one  stone  walled  house  in  that  town,  till 
match  (as  was  often  credibly  told  me)  only  some  fishermen's  cabins  and  an  old  Irish  castle10 
out  of  repair  near  it,  nor  any  mills,  and  very  little  grain  to  employ  one  (that  country  being  much 
wasted  (till  our  Viscount's  plantation,  which  was  not  suffered  to  spread  into  that  little  Ardes  till 
their  own  greater  was  furnished  with  inhabitants;  and  no  trade  by  sea  (nor  encouragement  for  it) 
before  the  said  year  1623. 

The  most  effectual  way  he  took  was  to  get  the  wastes  filled  with  Brittish  planters  in  the  lands, 
and  builders  of  stone  houses  in  the  town  and  mills  on  the  loughs,"  which  soon  brought  traffic  and 
merchandize  wares  to  Portaferry,  and  afterwards  so  perfected  the  prosperity  of  that  town  and 
estate,  by  passing  two  several  patents  to  remedy  Mr.  Savage's  defective  titles,  the  first  of  them 
dated  — ,  the  other  is  tested  by"  — 


*  Plusquam  fhrilia.    See  sEmU  I.  1,  and  Pharsal  I.  r. 

*  A  not  fur  element. — The  author  here  refers  to  the  fact 
that  sir  James  was  slain  at  sea  by  pirates. 

*  Elnateh  Share. — See  p.  II,  supra.  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  have  no  reference  whatever  in  the  Manuscripts  to 
the  time  or  circumstances  of  this  lady's  death.  She  was 
interred  at  Newtown,  in  the  Ards,  inside  the  church  built 
there  by  her  husband,  the  first  viscount.  See  p.  247, 
supra.  Her  son,  James,  was  named,  no  doubt,  after  her 
father,  or  brother,  James  Shaw  of  Greenock. 

*  Anno  1623. — See  p»  89,  supra. 

Old  Irish  castle. — The  following  is  a  notice  by  Har- 
ris of  this  castle: — "The  Castle  of  Portaferry  was  the 
ancient  Seat  of  the  Savages,  and  is  now  (1744*1  inhabited 
by  Andrew  Savage,  Es<j.  Considerable  additions  were 
made  to  this  Castle,  and  finished  in  the  Year  1636,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  inscription  on  the  Arms  of  the  Savages  over 
the  door.  From  the  high  lands  about  Portaferry  are  fine 
prospects  extended  over  the  whole  lake,  the  barony  of 
Ardes,  Lccale,  the  Sea,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  the  Cas- 
tle, together  x-irh  the  town,  from  the  opposite  side  makes 


a  beautiful  landskip." — Harris,  Antient  and  Present 
State  of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  46.  From  the  account 
given  by  Harris  of  the  town  of  Portaferry  in  1 744,  it 
is  evident  that  the  improvements  introduced  by  sir 
James  Montgomery  in  1623,  must  have  been  cirried 
out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  inhabitants  afterwards. 
The  additions  to  the  castle  were  no  doubt  superintended 
by  sir  James. 

"  Mills  on  the  loughs. — The  loughs  here  referred  to  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Little  Ards  in  the 
time  of  Harris,  as  he  mentions  none  by  name,  but  speaks 
of  "small  lakes  in  morasses  near  the  Eastern  coast."  He 
tells  also  that  there  then  existed  "several  scopes  of 
boggs  and  tnorassy  grounds  in  this  tract,  many  of  which 
the  proprietors  have  of  late  set  about  reclaiming. " — P.  42. 
These  "scopes"  had  been  in  early  times  the  sites  of  loughs 
which  became  "small  lakes  in  morasses,"  and  in  the  lapse 
of  time  disappeared.  The  morasses  became  boggs,  and 
the  boggs  eventually  disappeared  also,  being  converted 
into  arable  land. 

"  Is  tested  by.—  At  the  death  of  Rowland  Savage,  elder 
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The  other  thing  memorable  of  Sir  James'J  Montgomery  (before  the  grand  Irish  rebellion)  is 
his  concerting  with  our  two  Viscounts,'4  how  only  such  as  they  thought  best,  should  be  elected 
Knights  of  the  Shire,  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  anno  164a15 

Their  Lordships,  both  in  affection  and  prudence,  pitched  on  their  brothers,  the  said  Sir  James 
and  John  Hamilton,  Esq.16 

Those  gentlemen  were  (as  is  required  by  the  writt)  Idonii,1?  fit  persons,  and  fully  qualified  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  each  of  them  had  been  for  23  years  conversant  and  employed  in  business  of  the 
county  (of  which  they  had  exact  tallys  and  keys)  and  of  the  respective  familys  therein,  and  those 
two  Lords  plantations  did  now  surmount  all  wastes,  so  that  these  gentlemen's  good  conduct  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  farr  major  number  of  votes  in  the  election,  although  the  Trevors*  Hillsp 


brother  of  Patrick  Savage,  the  Portaferry  estate  had  fallen 
into  confusion  and  decay.  In  arranging  the  property,  on 
the  marriage  of  Patrick  to  Jean  Montgomery,  it  was  first 
of  all  necessary  to  ascertain  by  inquisition,  what  lands 
really  belonged  to  the  estate  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
death.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1617,  Rowland 
Savage  alienated  the  following  lands  to  John  Pitt,  viz. 
Ballyconton,  Tollchaman,  Tcwshallcy,  alias  Ballytew- 
shclicc,  a  moiety  of  Ballytawragh,  and  Carrowmallctt 
This  alienation,  appeared  by  an  inquisition  held  at  New- 
town,  county  of  Down,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1625. 
Ulster  Inquisitions,  Down,  No.  14,  lac.  I.  A  royal  letter, 
dated  7th  August,  1626,  was  addressed  to  the  lord 
deputy  Falkland,  directing  letters  patent  to  be  passed  to 
Patrick  Savage  of  Portferry,  of  all  the  possessions  of  which 
he  was  reputed  to  have  been  seized.  Accordingly,  on  the 
14th  January-,  1627,  a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  the  manor 
of  Portferry,  alias  Ballvmurphy,  and  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  in  the  same  county,  found  by  inquisition 
to  belong  to  the  said  Patrick,  with  several  chief  rents, 
customs,  duties,  privileges,  and  services,  of  which  he  was 
seized  on  the  7th  August,  in  the  second  year  of  his  Majes- 
ties reign,  and  found  by  inquisition  to  belong  to  him ; 
with  a  court  leet  and  court  baron,  and  all  profits,  and 
services  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  fines  and  amercements 
therein  imposed,  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives, 
felons  of  themselves,  waifs,  strays,  and  wrecks  of  the  sea 
happening  within  the  manor,  and  by  the  inquisition  found 
to  belong  to  Savage  or  his  ancestors ;  license  to  hold  a 
weekly  market  on  every  Thursday  at  Portferry,  and  a  fair 
on  the  26th  of  July,  to  hold  for  two  days. — Morrin's 
Calendar,  Reign  of  Ch.  /.,  pp.  20,  157,  312.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  lands  thus  granted  to  Patrick  Savage,  in  1627 ; 
Portferry  alias  Ballymurphy,  Tullenecreevy  alias  Cregrod- 
dan,  Ballyncwlack,  Ballytollenerussally,  Ballytolleboord, 
Balledcrry,  Ballccoroge,  Ballhearley,  Ballyhenry,  Bally- 
couton,  Balletwshilly,  Ballenetawrogh,  Ballefowna,  Balle- 
warrod  alias  Tollenegore,  and  Ballyminishe  alias  Bally- 
vickenishe,  with  the  appurtenances,  all  lying  in  the  county 
of  Down,  with  three  quarters  of  Parsennale,  Bally  coll 
alias  Ballynycoll,  quarter  of  land  of  Carrowneniallet, 
quarter  of  Carynepolle.  The  above  lands  were  granted 
in  the  first  patent  referred  to  in  the  text,  dated  January, 
1627,  but  the  date  of  the  second  patent  we  have  not 
ascertained. 

•J  Memorable  of  Sir  James.  —Another  rather  memorable 
event  in  sir  James  Montgomery's  life  prior  to  the  rebellion, 


although  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  his  appearing  as 
a  witness  against  the  defendant  in  the  great  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford.  As  the  evidence  of  sir  James  contains 
some  curious  details  respecting  Strafford's  arbitrary  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  the  Bl.uk  Oath,  we  give  it  in  extenso, 
in  Appendix  N. 

'*  Two  Viseounts. — Hugh,  viscount  Montgomery  of  the 
Great  Ardes,  and  James,  viscount  Hamilton  of  Clannaboy. 

"  Anno  164a — This  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1639,  old  style. 

,6  Join  Hamilton,  Esq. — John  Hamilton  was  third 
brother  of  the  first  viscount  Clannaboy,  and  owned  landed 
property  at  Coronary,  county  of  Cavan,  and  Monella, 
(known  later  as  Hamilton's  Bawn)  county  of  Armagh. 
On  the  29th  of  July,  1629,  he  obtained  letters  patent  of 
denization.  At  the  same  time,  also,  a  royal  grant  was 
made  to  him,  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  Kileloghan,  in  the  barony  of  Clanchic,  county  of 
Cavan ;  the  small  proportion  of  Kilruddan,  in  the  barony 
of  Fues,  county  of  Armagh  ;  and  the  small  proportion  of 
Maghereintrim,  in  the  same  barony  and  county;  to  be 
held  as  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  free  and  common  soc- 
cagc.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  grant,  the  lands  in 
the  county  of  Cavan  were  erected  into  a  manor,  called  the 
manor  of  Coronary,  alias  Hannesborough,  and  the  lands 
in  the  county  of  Armagh  were  erected  into  a  manor,  called 
the  manor  of  Johnstowne,  alias  Drumergan,  with  power 
to  create  tenures,  and  to  hold  400  acres  in  demesne,  court 
leet,  court  baron,  free  warren,  park  and  chase,  pursuant 
to  the  conditions  of  the  plantation. — Morrin's  Calendar, 
Reign  of  Charles  /.,  p.  478.  Although  John  Hamilton 
was  elected  to  serve  in  the  parliament  of  1639-40, 
with  sir  James  Montgomery,  he  never  sat  in  it,  having 
died  on  the  4th  December,  1639,  old  style,  at  Killileagh, 
county  of  Down.  Sir  Edward  Trevor,  of  Rose- 
Trevor,  was  elected  in  his  stead.—  Hamilton  Manuscripts, 
p.  63. 

1  IdoniL—  For  Idonei. 

•»  The  Trnvrs.—  See  pp.  132,  139,  supra.  The  property 
of  the  Trevors  lay  principally  in  the  territonr  of  Iveagh,  the 
principal  place  being  known  as  Rose-Trevor.  It  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  family  of  Magcnnis. 
•  ■»  The  Hills.— See  pp.  78,  79,  supra.  The  principal 
families  of  this  surname,  in  1640,  resided  at  Hillsborough, 
Castlcreagh,  and  Hill  Hall.  For  notices  of  these  several 
places,  see  Harris,  Antitnt  and  Present  State  of  the  County 
of  Down,  pp.  72,  95- 
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M'Genmsses*>  ONeills,"  BagnalTs™  and  other  i 

"  McGennisses. — The  influence  wielded  by  the  Ma- 
gmmutts  throughout  the  county  of  Down,  although  much 
diminished  at  the  date  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  still 
very  considerable.  The  numerous  grants  from  the  crown, 
obtained  by  gentlemen  of  thii  surname  early  in  the  reign 
of  James  L,  were  probably  in  possession  of  their  families, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  the  year  1641.  In  the  month  of 
February,  161 1,  the  following  grants  were  made  to 
Magennisscs : —  I.  Sir  Arthur  Magenis  of  Ratkfrillane, 
knight,  received  a  grant  including  57  townlands,  with 
power  to  hold  court  Ieet  and  view  of  frank-pledge,  also  a 
court  baron,  a  Tuesday  market  and  a  fatr  011  Trinity 
Monday,  and  for  two  days  after,  and  another  fair  on  the 
Nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  following 
day,  at  Rathfrillan.  See  the  Inquisition  of  1629  on  the 
Estates  of  Arthur  viscount  Iveagh.  UlsUr  Inquisttion, 
Down,  No.  13,  Car.  I.  These  lands  are  situated  in  the 
parishes  of  Drumgath,  ClondufT,  Drumballyroncy,  Drum- 
gooland,  and  Dromara,  in  Upper  Iveagh.  2.  Ever  Mac 
Phelimy  Magenis  </ Castlettnllanein  Iveagh, gent., 
a  grant  of  eleven  townlands,  constituting  the  ~ 
estate,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £,\\  Irish, 
are  in  Kilmegan  and  Drumgooland  parishes.  3. 
Brian  Mac  Hugh  Mac  Agholy  Magenis,  of  Muntereddy, 
gent,  received  a  grant  of  seven  and  a  half  townlands, 
known  as  the  Bryansford  estate,  and  now  held  by  the 
earl  of  Roden  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Brien  or  Brian 
Magenis  aforesaid.  This  grant  was  accompanied  with 
common  of  pasture  through  the  whole  mountain  or  waste 
of  Bcnnyborfy  (anciently  Beannt-Boirche)  in  Iveagh,  the 
yearly  rent  being  £7  10s.  Irish.  These  lands  are  included 
in  the  parish  of  Kilcoo.  4.  On  the  10th  December, 
1610,  Brian  Oge  McRowrie  Maginis  of  Edentimllo,  near 
Hillsborough,  received  a  grant  of  the  entire  cantred,  lord- 
ship, precinct  or  circuit  of  Kilwarlin,  containing  forty- 
three  townlands,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £20  Irish,  to  hold  for 
ever,  in  common  soccage.  This  is  now  the  Kilwarlin  estate 
of  lord  Downshire.  ThelatcGeo.  Stcphenson'smothcrwasa 
Magenis,  lineally  descended  fromthis  Brian  OgcMcRowrie, 
and  he  held  the  original  patent  which  had  been  handed  down 
in  the  family.  These  lauds  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of 
Hillsborough,  Blaris,  Dromore,  Dromara,  and  Annahilt. 

5.  Clasney  Mac  Agholy  Magenis  of  Clare,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  esq.,  received  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Clan- 
connell,  including  thirteen  townlands,  each  containing 
two  hamlets,  the  yearly  rent  of  all  being  ,£13  Irish,  with 
power  to  hold  a  court  baron  on  Monday  every  three 
weeks  at  Ballyenclarc  These  lands  are  situated  in  the 
parishes  of  Tullylish  and  Donaghdony.  Clare  is  in 
Tally  lish.    See  Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  p.  304. 

6.  Arte  Oge  Mac  Glasney  Magenis  of  Ballinderrie,  genu, 
received  a  grant  of  the  five  townlands  of  Ballycndcrry, 
with  the  island  and  lough  thereof,  with  four  other  deno- 
minations. These  lands  are  now  known  as  Islanddcrry, 
near  Dromore.  Islanddcrry  is  now  only  one  townland. 
They  were  situated  within  the  parcel  or  circuit  called 
Lei^hquirrine  in  the  grant,  otherwise  Cuillie,  now  Quilly. 
Quilly  is  now  a  separate  townland  of  800  acres.  The 
yearly  rent  was  £$,  and  the  tenure  similar  to  that  in  the 
grants  already  mentioned.  7.  John  Magenis  of  Corrocks, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  gent.,  received  a  grant  of  eight 
and  a  half  townlands,  situated  principally  in  the  parcel 
called  Clarusvolie,  with  common  of  pasture  in  and  through 


them:  diverss  sham 

the  mountain  or  waste  of  Crotlewe  anc 
(Bcanna-Boirche)  in  Iveagh,  at  the  yearly  rent  of; 
Corrocks  is  now  Carrogs,  which,  with  the  rest,  is  in  the 
parish  of  Clonallan,  Upper  Iveagh.  8.  Ever  Mac  Art 
Mac  Rowrie  Maginis  of  Skanekall,  genL,  received  a  grant 
of  twelve  townlands  all  situated  in  the  precinct  of  Shane- 


hall,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12  Irish, 
now  Shankhill,  in  the  parish  of  Aghaderg  or  Loughbrick- 


9.  Murtagh  Mac  Enaspickc  Magenis  of  Corgirrie, 
gent.,  received  a  grant  of  ten  townlands,  all  within  the 
precinct  called  Clanagan.  To  hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  ,£10  Irish.  These  ten  townlands  are  now  all  in 
the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  Upper  Iveagh.  ia  Arte  Oge 
MacBrian  Oge  MacBrianc  Mac  Edmond  Boy  Magenis  of 
Loughbrtekland,  received  a  grant  of  ten  townlands  in  the 
precinct  of  Loughbrickland,  with  the  castle  of  Brickland, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £\o  Irish.  The  said  Art  agreed  to  give 
to  the  rector  of  Aghaderick  and  his  successors  for  ever, 
the  moiety  of  one  of  the  townlands  adjoining  the  church, 
which  should  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  bishop  of  Dromore. 
II.  Hugh  Mac  Con  Mac  Glasney  Magenis  of  Mdtcne, 
gent,  received  a  grant  of  eight  townlands,  part  of 
Clanawlie  with  common  of  pasture  on  the  mountain  of 
Crotlewe  and  Beanieborphies,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £9 
Irish.  These  lands  are  in  the  parish  of  Clonallan,  Upper 
Iveagh.  12.  Rowrie  Oge  Mac  Rowrie  Mac  Col lo  Mac 
Hugh  Magenis,  of  Ilandmoyle,  received  a  grant  of  the 
island  and  live  adjoining  townlands,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
£$.  Iskndmoyle  and  the  others  are  all  in  Clonduff, 
Upper  Iveagh.  13.  Con  Boy  Mac  Phelomy  Mac  Hugh 
Magenis  of  Glasequirin,  received  a  grant  of  eight  town- 
lands,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £&  Irish.    These  arc  in  the 

Cishes  of  Lea  pat  rick  (Banbridgc)  and  Magherally, 
wer  Iveagh.  All  the  above-named  lands  were  granted 
by  the  crown  for  ever,  and  held,  in  every  case,  in 
eafite,  by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.  In  every 
grant,  the  townland  in  which  the  mansion-house  or  family 
residence  stood,  was  exempted  from  all  risings  out,  and 
from  any  future  composition  to  be  established  in  Ulster. 
The  head  or  chief  of  the  clan,  in  1610,  was  sir  Arthur 
Magenis,  who,  from  his  large  estates,  granted  to  him  by  the 
king  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  James  I.,  p.  19a  />.),  made 
the  following  grants  to  gentlemen  of  his  own  surname  : — 
viz.  1.  To  Brien  Mac  Donell  Mac  Brian  Magenis  of 
Glasquirrin,  four  townlands,  parcel  of  Leighquirrin,  (in 
the  parish  of  Dromore,  Lower  Iveagh,)  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £  10  13s-  4d.  Irish,  payable  to  sir  Arthur  at  Rathfrillan. 
2.  To  Brian  Mac  Art  Mac  Ever  Magenis,  of  Loughdegan, 
gent,  live  townlands,  (in  the  parish  of  Aghaderg,  Upper 
Iveagh,)  at  the  yearly  rent  of  j£  13  6s.  8d.  Irish,  payable  to 
sir  Arthur.  3.  To  Glassney  Roe  Magenis,  of  BalUne- 
munie,  three  townlands,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £&  Irish, 
payable  to  sir  Arthur.  4.  To  Ferdoragh  Mac  Fellimey 
Mac  Prior  Magenis,  of  Clanvarraghan,  genL,  three  town- 
lands  (in  Kilmegan  parish,  Upper  Iveagh,)  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £6  Irish,  payable  to  sir  Arthur.  In  the 
foregoing  grants  also  the  lands  were  demised  forever, 
and  held  of  sir  Arthur  Magenis  of  Rathfrillan,  as  of  his 
castle  of  Rathfrillan,  in  common  soccage  and  suit  of  court 
twice  a  year,  within  one  month  after  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 
— Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  James  /.,  pp.  1 81,  1 88, 
190,  193.  In  1640,  the  date  of  the  election  mentioned  in 
the  text,  sir  Con  Magennis  was  head  or  chieftain  of  the 
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freeholders  being  made  to  encrease  their  number  of  choosers,  which  the  dexterity  and  diligence  of 
those  gentlemen  discovered  before  y*  face  of  the  county,  to  the  utter  shame  of  the  servants  and 
agents  who  had  practised  the  cheat,  to  sett  up  other  pretenders  who  stood  to  be  Knights  for  the 
Shire. 

It  was  contended  much  in  the  fields,  and  there  you  might  have  seen  the  county  divided  into 
four  parties,  each  having  him  mounted  on  men's  shoulders  whom  they  would  have  their  represen. 
tative,  and  neither  of  them  would  yield  y*  plurality  to  y*  other;  and  the  sheriff  would  not  determine 
y*  controversy  on  view,  but  like  a  skilful]  gardner,  brought  all  the  swarms  into  one,  and  so  the  poll 
(carefully  attended,  &  y*  truth  of  each  man's  freehold  searched  into)  ended  the  difficulty  by  the 
reckoning  made  of  them :  which  gave  it  by  a  great  many  votes  to  Montgomery  and  Hamilton, ' 
many  of  the  Lord  Cromwell's  tenea$'3  appearing  to  their  sides,  the  rest  of  them  being  newters,  or 
absent  v'  ' 

I  was  told  (as  I  remember)  by  persons  acting  at  that  election,  that  Sir  James  Montgomery  had 
many  more  voices  for  him  than  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  not  a  few  joyned  him,  out  of  the  other  partys, 
which  were  all  generally  for  him  to  be  as  one  chosen:  so  that  his  business  lay  most  to  strengthen 
the  Hamiltons,  who  brought  a  third  part  more  voters  of  their  own  people  than  Sir  James  could 
conduce  of  his  brother  Montgomerys;  but  all  the  Savages,**  with  their  interest,  the  Fitz. 


whole  families  of  this  surname  in  Iveagh.  The  residences 
of  their  leading  gentry  were  situated  at  Castlewellan, 
Dromore,  Newcastle,  and  Glynwood. — Harris,  State  of 
the  County  of  Down,  pp.  80,  82,  86. 

"  (/Mills.— For  the  names  or  the  O'Neills  and  other 
influential  persons  pardoned  in  the  county  of  Down,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  see  Appen- 
dix B.  Although  the  principal  family  of  this  surname  had 
lost  its  inheritance,  there  were,  in  1640,  several  influential 
gentlemen  of  the  clan  scattered  throughout  the  county  of 
Down,  among  whom  were  Con  Oge,  sir  Brian  O'Neill, 
and  a  colonel  Brian  O'Neill,  who  made  himself  infamous 
for  his  cruelties  in  the  following  year.  See  Harris,  State 
of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  35. 

"  Bagnalts.— The  Bagnalls  of  Newry,  descended  from 
Nicholas  Bagnall  and  Ellen  Griffith,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Edward  Griffith  of  Pcnrhyn,  North  Wales.  Their 
eldest  son,  Henry,  bom  in  1556,  wi 
1583,  thus  succeeding  his  father  in  that 
office.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Ursula,  eloped  with, 
and  married,  Hugh  O'Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone.  The  reader 
may  find  several  curious  letters  relating  to  this  affair  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  Soutk-East  of  Ireland 
Arehaologieal  Satiety,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  298,  et  seq. 
Henry  Bagnall  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Black- 
water,  in  1598.  His  eldest  son,  Arthur,  married  Mag. 
dalen,  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Trevor  of  Trevalyon, 
Denbighshire.  Arthur's  sonand  successor,  named  Nicholas, 
died  in  1712,  without  issue.  By  his  will,  dated  13th 
November,  1708,  he  bequeathed  his  vast  landed  property 
to  his  cousins,  Edward  Ikylie  of  Gorsenen,  in  the  county 
of  Caernarvon,  and  Robert  Needham,  then  in  Jamaica. 
On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  February,  17 15,  a  partition  of  these 
lands  was  rnide,  according  to  which  Baylic  obtained  the 
Louth  estate,  together  with  certain  townlands  in  the  county 
of  Down,  whilst  Needham  took  the  property  situated  in 


and  around  Newry.  —Journal  of  tJie  Kilkenny  and  South' 
East  of  Ireland  Archuologual  Society,  new  series,  voL  iii, 
p.  187. 

*>  Cromweirs tenants.— See  pp.  218, 219,  supra.  Crom- 
well's tenants  were  those  only  on  the  Downpatrick  estate, 
as  Thomas,  the  fourth  baron  Cromwell,  had  sold  the 
lordship  of  Dundrum  to  sir  Francis  Blundell,  and  the 
estate  in  Kinalarty  to  Matthew  Forde,  in  the  year  1637. 
By  and  with  consent  of  the  crown,  he  sold  the  moiety  of 
Kinalarty  to  Matthew  Forde  of  Coolgreany,  county  of 
Wexford,  for  the  sum  of  £8000 ;  and  in  the  month  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  the  patent  passed  the  broad  seal 
vesting  these  lands  in  the  Forde  family.  This  baron 
Cromwell  was  created  viscount  Lecale,  in  162$,  and 
first  carl  of  Ardglass  in  1644.  He  died  in  1653,  leaving 
four  sons,  Wingfield,  Vere-Essex,  Thomas,  and  Oliver. 
Wingficld  succeeded  as  fifth  baron  Cromwell,  and  second 
earl  of  Ardglass.  He  died  in  1668,  leaving  a  son  Thomas, 
and  a  daughter  Mary,  the  latter  of  whom  died  unmarried. 
Thomas  succeeded  as  third  earl  of  Ardglass,  and  dying 
without  issue  in  1682,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Vere- 
Essex,  the  fourth  and  last  earl  of  Ardglass.  The  latter 
died  in  1687,  leaving  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  married 
Edward  Southwell.  See  p.  264,  note  18,  and  p.  295, 
note  10,  supra. 

**  Saittps.—  Several  respectable  families  of  this  sur- 
name, besides  that  of  their  chief,  held  lands  throughout 
the  Little  Ards  and  Lecale,  in  1640.  In  1602,  the  heads 
of  these  families  in  the  Little  Ards  were  Patrick  Savage, 
Rowland  Savage,  Richard  Fitzrichard  Savage,  George 
Fitzpntrick  Savage,  Patrick  Fitzedraond  Savage,  Henry 
Fitzcdmond  Savage,  Rowland  Fiuedmond  Savage,  Henry 
Fitzrichard  Savage,  Henry  Fitzwilliam  Savage,  Owyne 
(John)  Macfcrdoragh  Savage,  Redmond  Oge  Savage, 
Owyn  Fitzgeorge  Savage,  and  Ever  FiUsimon  Savage. 
In  Lecale,  the  principal  men  of  this  name  were  Edmond 
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»yraonds,'5  the  Echlinsi*6  also  Mr.  Wards,'?  and  most  of  Kildare's'*  and  Cromwell's  tcncnts, 
for  him  and  his  colleague  partys. 

Our  two  Viscounts  (who  though  present)  behaved  as  spectators  only.  This  election  was 
evident  proof,  what  their  Lordships  could  atchieve  by  their  own  Scottish  interest;  and  50  their  re- 
gard was  the  greater  with  the  Governors  and  Parliaments 


M. ico wen  Savage,  Richard  Savage,  Jcnkin  Boy  Savage, 
Henry  Savage,  Owen  Macrcdmond  Savage,  Patrick 
Savage,  James  Ogc  Savage,  and  Richard  Macwilliam 
Savage.—  Morrin's  Calendar,  Retgn  of  Elttabcth,  p.  628. 
In  1640,  these  men,  or  their  sons,  were  active  supporters 
of  sir  Tames  Montgomery. 

«5  Fduymonds.  -  Kitclief  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Fitzsymonds,  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Savages, 
having  been  the  descendants  of  some  Simon  Savage, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  known  in  1640  as  a 
Their  leading  men  in  1 602 


Obikine  Fitznycholas  Fitz 
Fitzredmond  Fitzsimons,  Jenkin  Fitz 
1*  itzsimons,  Henry  Bane  tit/redmond  Fitzsimons,  Richard 
Fitzwilliam  Fitzsimons,  William  Filzgilligromey  Fitz- 
simons, Edward  Duff  FiugUligromey 
Fitzgarret  Fitzsimons,  Garret  Banc  Fitzpicrs 
John  Duff  Fitzjenkin  Fitzsimons,  James  Fitzpicrs  Fitz- 
simons, Sampson  Fitzgilligromy  Fitzsimons,  James  Fitz- 
gilligromy  Fitzsimons,  and  Patrick  Fitzgilligromy  Fitz- 
simons.—Morrin's  Calendar,  Reign  0/  Elizabeth,  p.  628. 

•*  The  Echlins.—Sce  p.  137,  supra.  The  principal 
family  of  this  surname  in  the  Ards  was  that  of  Ardquin, 
but  their  various  marriage  connexions  were  influential  in 
164a  In  1633,  John  Echlin  of  Ardquin,  eldest  son  of 
the  bishop,  "in  consideration  of  the  loan  of  £1000  (for 
four  years)  obtained  a  lease,  for  61  years,  from  lord  Crom- 
well (Thomas),  then  viscount  Lecale,  of  the  lands  of  Inch 
(part  of  which  projecting  into  the  Coilc  river  is  still  called 
Echlin's  Point),  Ballyrcnan,  Dunanclly,  and  Maghcracran- 
mony,  and  also  of  the  Ferry  and  Ferry  Boat  of  Portillagh, 
with  liberty  of  fishing  on  Loughcoan,  (now  the  marshes) 
at  the  annual  rent  of  ^110;  with  a  proviso,  that  if  said 
sum  and  interest  were  not  paid  within  said  term  of  four 
years,  then  Mr.  Echlin  was  to  hold  the  lands  for  1000 
years  from  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  61  years,  at 
a  certain  rent.  Mr.  Echini  afterwards  assigned  his  interest 
in  the  entire  lands  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  MaxwelL" — 
Hanna's  Account  of  Inch,  in  Dontnpatrick  Recorder.  The 
lands  above-named  adjoined  the  property  of  Finncbroguc, 
which  Mr.  Echlin  then  also  owned,  and  which,  together 
with  his  grant  from  lord  Cromwell,  must  have  given  him 
much  influence  at  a  county  election. 

*>  Mr.  Wards. — In  1640,  there  was  a  large  and  influen- 
tial connexion  of  this  surname  in  the  county  of  Down,  the 
grandsons  of  sir  Robert  Ward,  who  had  been  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  Ireland  in  1 570,  and  sctUcd  at  Carrick- 
na-Sheannagh,  'foxes'  rock,'  now Castlcward,  near  Strang- 
ford,  which  he  purchased  from  the  carl  of  Kildare.  The 
eldest  of  these  grandsons,  Bernard,  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  at  Castleward.  The  second,  Robert,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Echlin  of  Ardquin,  had  large  landed 
property  at  Killough,  and  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles 
the  Second  for  his  loyal  services  to  the  crown.— Lodge's 
Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL  vi,  pp.  68,  69. 


-  Kildare's  tenants. — George  Fitzgerald,  the  sixteenth 
earl  of  Kildare,  was  bora  in  1612,  and  succeeded  to  his 
tides  and  estates  when  he  was  only  eight  years  and  nine 
months  old.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  earl  of  his  family, 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  communion  of  the  established 
church  by  the  duke  of  Lennox  to  whom  he  was  given  in 
ward,  in  the  year  1620. — Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited 
by  Archdall,  vol  u,  p.  107.  He  inherited  extensive 
lands  in  Lecale  from  his  ancestors,  which,  tradition  affirms, 
were  originally  acquired  by  an  earl  of  Kildare  from  the 
family  of  Maginnis,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  protected 
the  latter  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Savages.—  The  Earls 
of  Kildare,  by  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  voL  L,  p.  244  ; 
'    State  of the  County  of  Down,  p.  22.  Itismorepro- 

the  marriage  of  Gerald,  the  eighth  earl,  with  Alison 
Eustace,  grand-daughter  of  sir  Janico  D'Artois,  a  noble 
Gascon  chief,  who  had  served  as  seneschal  of  Ulster  in  the 
years  1408,  1413,  and  1422.  At  his  death,  in  1426.  it  was 
found  by  a  post  mortem  inquisition,  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  "eight  messuages  and  four  carucatcs  of  land  in 
Bright  and  Rxstcglas,  assigned  to  him  by  John  Dongan, 
bishop  of  Down;  Ardglass  and  Ardtole,  the  lands  of 
Gilbcrton,  now  Ballygilbert,  the  gift  to  him  of  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Inch;  and  a  camcate  in  Nun  ton, 


Ballynagallagh,  the  gift  of  the  prioress  and  convent  of  the 
blessed  Mary  of  Down,  all  lying  in  the  parish  of  Bright 
.  .  .  On  the  attainder  ol  Silken  Thomas,  the  tenth 
earl  of  Kildare,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  possessions 
in  Lecale  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and 
farmed  out  to  sir  William  Brabazon ;  and  after  his  death, 
9th  July,  1552,  to  others.  Gerald,  the  eleventh  earl,  was 
restored  in  blood  and  to  the  family  estates,  in  I $52,  being 
afterwards  confirmed  in  them,  by  letters  patent  of  queen 
Mary,  the  13th  May,  1554,  and  a  further  patent  first  and 
second  Philip  and  Mary,  1555,  to  hold  all  which  had  been 
the  inheritance  of  his  father  in  use  or  possession  at  any 
time,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee.  The  lands  are 
not  set  out  in  these  patents ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
from  the  high  favour  in  which  this  Gerald  stood  with  the 
sister  sovereigns,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, — receiving  from  the 
former,  28th  October,  1557,  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
priories  of  Inch  and  Saul,  of  St.  John,  and  SS.  John  and 
Thomas,  and  St.  Patrick  in  Down ;  and  from  Elizabeth, 
in  1583,  such  a  lease  of  the  tithes — that  any  attempts  on 
the  parts  of  the  bishops  to  reclaim  Bright  and  Rossglass 
would  have  been  perfectly  useless." — Hanna's  Account 
of  the  Parish  of  Bright  in  the  Downpatrick  Recorder. 
The  Ardglass  estate  remained  in  the  Kildare  family 
until  the  year  1808,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Fitzgerald,  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  created  baron 
Lecale,  to  his  step- father,  William  Ogilvie,  esq.,  whose 
great-grandson,  Aubrey  De  Vcre  Beauclerk,  now  pos- 
sesses it 

35  Governors  and  parliament. — The  two  knights,  sir 
James  Montgomery  and  sir  Edward  Trevor, 
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Now  omitting  (as  much  as  I  can)  rehersall,  I  come  to  the  13d  of  October, 


1  Js.  4-1.  each  per  diem,  for  their  services  in  Parliament. 
Irish  members  ceased,  about  the  year  1 666,  to  receive 
wages  for  their  Parliamentary  services. 

*>  2yd  October,  1641. — See  pp.  151,  152,  supra.  The 
following  letters,  written  a  few  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  supply  information  not  else- 
where to  be  found  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
baronies  of  Ards  and  Caatlercagh.  These  letters  were 
preserved  among  the  Eglinton  papers,  having  been  ori- 
ginally addressed  to  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton.  The 
first  was  written  by  a  Scottish  officer,  named  Hew  Mont- 
gomery; the  second,  by  the  second  viscount  Ards;  and 
both  have  been  printed  in  Frascr's  Memorials,  voL  L,  pp. 
243-246  =— 

"  Mr  right  honorable  Lord — My  most  humble  dewtie  and 
service  being  remembered  to  your  lordship :  I  thocht  be  for  now 
to  have  wiytin  to  your  lordship  :  but  scldomc  falls  it  out  that  anie 
foe*  from  heir  to  Scotland,  neither  is  ther  so  muche  as  one  consi- 
derable gentleman  that  comes  athcr  to  contribute  his  advyce,  or 
to  easy  my  Lord  of  Airdes  of  the  smallest  part  of  that  tnfuiit  bur- 
then and  csur  which  lyethe  upon  him  at  this  ty  me.  except  Cray  buy*, 
a  young  gentleman,  and  William  Shaw,  who  is  Mr.  Georg  his 
brother  inlaw ;  and  they  have  more  than  eneuche  to  doe  with  the 
charge  of  ther  two  companies  which  they  have  in  the  regiment. 
As  for  us  who  are  other  officers  under  his  lordship,  your  lordship 
knowethe  we  can  be  but  small  helpe  in  that  which  eoncernethe  the 
countrve.  His  lordship  was  p teasel  to  keep  up  his  Lewtenant 
Collonels  place  for  me  after  he  received  yowr  lordship's  letter,  for 
whkbe  amongste  the  rest  of  your  lordship's  singular  favours,  I  stand 
humbtie  bondc  to  your  lordship;  but  he  had  placet  the  shiref  of 
Gallowaye*  sone  his  Major  be  far  we  cam ;  but  to  satixfie  yowr  lord- 
ship according  to  yowr  lordship's  letter,  he  appoyntct  Captain 
Logane,  his  oldest  Captain  and  Quarter-master.  The  strenthe  of  the 
rebels  can  not  be  known,  nether  doe  they  nor  can  tbey  know  ther 
owne  strenthe;  for  all  of  them  that  can  winne  runes  to  them, 
and  we  know  that  they  ar  hudg  numbers  of  men  for  the  whole 
pact*  is  out,  who  have  a  number  of  good  annet  quhiche  they  had  gott 
from  the  lords  at  Dublin,  and  now  refuse  to  restore  them ;— for  their 
masters  excuse  themselves,  and  say  that  ther  tenant*  ar  goo  out  in 
rebellion*  with  (hem .  Dublin  is  very  hard  bestead  ;  for  all  the 
Britliahe  and  others  that  arpretestanis  have  send  ther  wyves,  bairn**, 
and  goods  away.  The  re  bells  intercept  et  a  good  daile  of  armes  and 
uther  amin  utiitione  that  was  cu turning  from  Dubline  (as  we  heir)  for 
insetting  of  Tredathc ;  and  increase  daylie  in  strenthe,  and  goes  on 
in  ther  former  crewelties  wiihc  all  sorts  of  persooes,  young  and  old : 
and  except  sptndie  assistance  be  sent  from  Scotland,  be  all  outward 
appearance  they  will  find  but  fewof  thercuntrie  men  lowelcom  them, 
and  verie  evil*  landing  heir ;  for  we  ar  few  and  verie  naked  for  want 
of  armes  to  withstand  them.  My  Lord  of  Airda  his  sucnthe  at 
Cummer  will  be  4  hundrethc  foot,  with  sytbes,  cornforlcs,  stafs,  and 
few  pykes,  and  about  an*  hundrethc  and  threttie  uiu.kets.  whereof 
ane  huadrethe  cam  yesterday  to  us  from  Dubline.  My  lord  bathe 
lykwys  60  horsmcn  armed  as  they  may  be.  Sir  James  lyethe  at 
Downpatrick  with  ane  old  cumpame  of  loot,  ane  other  of  horse,  his 
owne  regiment,  and  his  troupe  is  about  our  strenthe,  and  so  arnv* : 
he  bes  a  matter  of  60  horsmen  of  my  lord  Clandebuoys,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Tyringhame  lyethe  at  LUnegarvie  with  a  matter  of  eicht 
hundrethc  men,  wherof  ar  three  old  troupes  of  hnrsmen.  This  is  our 
whol  strenthe,  and  our  fortincatiocves  suche  as  Kilwinning  and  Irving. 
The  rebells  burne  and  kill  event  uther  night  within  a  myl  two  or 
three  unto  us,  nether  can  we  helpe  it;  for  what  they  doe  is  in  the 
night,  and  if  we  seod  out  apartie  they  have  ccntinetls  on  all  the  lulls, 
and  will  not  stand  but  reteir  to  the  woods.  We  ar  infonnct  they  ar 
divyding  themselves  in  three  ,  Sir  Philome  Oncil  in  two:  wherof  one 
half  ar  appoyntct  for  Lisnegarvie,  and  the  uther  for  us,  and  Sir  Conne 
Mc  G inn  ics  and  Mc  Cairtcn  for  Dowo;  yet  it  were  but  a  small 

1  wer  at 


,  if  we  had  fyv  thousand  of  such  men  and  armes  as  wer  at  brother  Sir  Jat 
sstle,  to  march*  towards  them  and  give  battel  to  threttie  scaven  coropan 
nd  in  the  open  fields .  for  they  ar  a  eonfuset  multitud :  but  what      lord  this  is  the  1 


r  open  fields ;  for  they  1 
resistance  we  ar  able  to  mak,  yowr  lordship  may  judge  be  the  former 
part  of  this  tetter.    We  heir  Langshawes  brother  is  killctt  but  we  ar 
not  suir.    Mr.  Georg  his  house,  and  what  was  ther  is  all  burnt.  So 


Georg  his  house,  and 
praying  the  Lord  whose  aid  we  must 
Lordship  and  us,  I  rest,  and  shall 
ships  humble  and  obedient  servant. 


'  Cummer,  the  tyth  of  December,  1641. 


"  I  must  humble  intreat  yowr  lordship  to  putt  in  a  word  for  ttvt 
Captain es  mcincs  quhat  rests  to  me  as  yet,  qunen  yowr  lordship  finds 
occasion  fitt ;  for  notwithstanding  of  the  outward  appearances  of  our 
destruction*  befor  your  assistance  cum,  yet  I  am  varie  houpfull,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  be  yowr  lordship's  humble  servant  qunen  ther 
slonnes  ar  over. 

"To  the  right  honourable  and  my  verie  noble  lord,  my  lord  the 
Erie  of  Eglinton.— Delyver  thes." 

[Craybuye  abovenamed  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Montgo- 
mery of  Creboy  or  Craigbuay,  in  the  pariah  of  Donagh- 
adec,  brother-in-law  to  the  first  viscount  Ards.  See  p. 
28,  supra.  Mr.  Gcorg  was  captain  George  Montgomery 
of  Ballylesson,  married  to  Grazel,  daughter  of  ar  John 
Mc  Do  wall  of  Garihland,  in  Galloway.  See  p.  94,  supra, 
William  SAaw  was  probably  son  of  John  Shaw,  of  Bally- 
anna  way ;  he  had  also  married  a  daughter  of  the  laird 
of  Garthland.  The  shiref  of  Gallowaye  was  sir  Patrick 
Agnew,  who  had  three  sorts,  Andrew,  James,  and  Alex- 
ander. The  two  younger  were  soldiers,  and  as  James 
had  a  command  in  Scotland,  Alexander  was,  most  prob- 
ably, the  "Major"  appointed  by  Lord  Montgomery  at 
••Cummer."]  The  second  viscount  Ards  writes  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Right  honour  ails  and  my  vaav  good  Loan— If  I  have  not 
written  to  your  lordship  soe  often  as  in  duty  I  sun  bound,  impute  it 
not  to  any  slackness  or  carelessness  in  me,  whoa  might  alwise 
acknowledge  myself  mora  bound  to  your  lordship*  favour  nor  to  all 
the  world  beside.  His  Majestic  being  excepted.  My  lord,  the 
truelh  is,  we  arc  kecpt  exceeding  busy  with  the  rebells,  who*  burn* 
and  kill  within  a  my'e  and  a  half  to  this  place ;  insocmuch  as  from 
the  Ncwry  to  this,  ther  is  not  a  Scotts  or  Inglisbe  dweller ;  this 
being  thirty  four  myles  ;  nor  from  Downpatrick  to  Killylcagh,  nor 
from  thence  hither.  At  Lunegarvy  ther  is  a  z  an  sone  of  scaven  or 
eight  hundred  men,  and  some  two  troupes  of  horse  ;  at  Belfast  ther 
is  a  garisooe  of  a  matter  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  ;  at  Carrick- 
fergus  ther  is  likewise  a  troupe  of  horse  and  some  sea  or  scaven 
hundred  foot*  ;  at  Moaryne  I  hear  ther  is  gathered  together  a 
matter  of  one  thousand  men.  Heer  I  lyc  with  a  matter  of  eight* 
company*  of  foot*  and  three  troupe*  of  horse.  At  KiUylcagm. 
ther  is  the  Lord  Ctandeboyea,  who*,  to  spcake  truely,  is  ex- 
treame  weake,  onlye  that  he  he*  a  stronge  house.  Upon  Wcnaday 
last  Major  Barclay,  Captain  Ingtis,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  went  abroad e 
with  eUevin  or  twelve  score  men,  as  the  report  comes  to  me,  wherof 
then  we*  scaven  score  m  usque  tier*  and  the  rest  pikemen,  some  fyv* 
or  sex  myles  from  KUlyleagh.  They  met!  with  a  party  of  the  rebel*, 
whose  custom  is  to  fall  one  with  a  great  shout  or  cry,  whereupon 
the  moat  parte  of  the  soldier*  that  wcr  with  Barclay  and  I  nglis  fled 
before  ever  the  rebells  charged  them ;  toe  at  these  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  with  the  most*  parte  of  all  the  men,  together  with  ther 
armes  wer  loscd.  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  wet  come  to  the 
Newtone  the  day  befor  upone  tome  occaaiooes,  toe  at  now  I  heleeve 
my  Lord  Clandcboyc*  he*  not  above  one  hundred  men  with  bun. 
That  night  I  tent  out  my  Lewtenent  Colonel!  and  Major  Crawford 
with  a  party  of  300  foot*  and  80  horses  who*  marched  all  night,  and 
in  the  dawning  came  10  the  Lcigure,  whar  the  rebells  lay  that  ar  on 
this  tyde  of  the  countrey,  whoe  we  did  not  think  to  have  bene  soe 
stronge  as  indeed  they  wcr.  But,  praised  be  Cod !  they  returned 
home  y ester  night  with  the  loue  only  of  two  or  three  foote  soldiers 
and  four  or  fyve  wounded,  whoe,  I  hope,  will  not  be  the  wort*. 
They  brought  with  them  a  prey  from  the  rebells  of  a  matter  of* 
twelve  or  thirteen  score  cowes,  and  had  the  cutting  a(T  of  above  fifty 
of  the  rebells.  who  wer  upwards  of  1000  men.  Major  Blare  being 
heer  accidentally  went  out  upone  the  party  with  them,  he  will 
acquent  y  wr  lordship  with  the  manner  of  the  service.  The  rogue* 
raited  ther  cry,  but  I  thank  God  it  wmught  not  upone  our  men.  My 
1  lyes  at  Downpatrick,  with  a  matter  of  sex  or 
nys.  of  his  owne  and  a  troupe  of  horse;  and  toe  my 
lord  this  it  the  strength  of  these  two  countys  for  matter  of  sotdiours. 
The  people  that  arc  Aed  of  the  countys  of  Armagh,  Fermanagh, 
Tyrone,  Monoghan,  and  these  of  this  county  itself,  from  the  Ncwry 
all  the  way  to  this  place,  ar  soe  burdensome  that  in  trncth  we  much 
fear  ther  will  be  tcarsety.  My  lord,  the  intelligence  that  we  had 
from  the  neighboring  counties  of  Ulster  is  cut  aff  by  Sir  Phclcmy 
O'Neall,  soe  as  I  can  give  your  lordship  noe  good  account  what 
the  estate  of  the  British  is  towards  Colrainc  and  Londonderry.  B' 
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tea  we  have  received  tnteUigcnc*  from  Dublin*  that  all  the  lords 
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Sir  Jimes,  as  you  heard,  the  summer  of  this  year,  had  defeated  Daniel  ONeiffs  mischief 
threatening  designe,1'  and  was  now  a  widower  at  home,5'  assisting  in  his  brother  George  Mont- 
gomery's^ an'l  Patrick  Savage'4  their  affairs,  and  minding  his  own,  when  the  said  rebellion  broke 
forth ;  and  hs  ing  opportunity  of  Mr  Galbraith,"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  then  in  Edinburgh,  and 
by  the  same  hand  received  the  (yet  extant)  Commission  for  his  regiment  and  troops,  (which  he 
raised  by  his  own  money  and  credit).  He  armed  and  otherwise  fitted  them  for  service,  and  went 
into  the  barr-jny  of  Lacahilli*  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1641,  and  subsisted  his  men  by 


of  the  pale  are  in  armet  and  lhal  the  papists  all  over  the  kingdom 
are  also  up  :  thai  Tredath.  which  it  within  so  my  let  from  Dub- 
line,  it  besieged,  wher  (he  Lord  Moor  command*  tome  four  or 
fy»e  troupe*  of  hone,  ard  Sir  Harry  Touch  borne,  a  very  brave 

Gintleman,  a  regiment  of  footc.  The  passage  lo  them  by  tea  being 
ocked  up  :  the  Lord  Moore'*  houte  of  Mellcfant  taken  by  the 
rebels,  with  the  lot*  of  tome  men  on  each  (ydc,  tez  hundred  men 
that  were  tent  from  Dubline  u»  Tredath  wer  cutt  off  by  the  way. 

"  neer  to  Dubline.  It  is 
landed  at  a  place  in 
1  money*  i»  likewise  tent 
and  that  the  Londoner*  have  contributed  10,000  li.  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ware.  By  advertisement  from  my  brother  Sir 
lame*,  t  understand  that  .Sir  Cone  Maginis,  Turiogh  O'Neall,  Sir 


tiat  were  tent  tram  miwine  u>  1  reiiain  wet 
It  i*  reported  that  they  rob,  burne,  and  kill  n 
likewise  aaid  that  ther  ar  10,000  Englithe 
Montter  called  Yoghill ;  that  so.ooo  h.  of  m 


upone  Ihete  parts,  toe  at  we  cannot  give  I 
Notwithstanding  that  I  have  several  tyme*  ayded  Lit 

to  goe  out  with  me  againtt  these  rebells,  though  for  the 
t  they  ar  pretty  and  ttronge  :  toe  at  all  of  us  doe  severally  lye 
upone  our  guards,  expecting  the  setting,  on  of  the  rebella  In  a 
word,  my  lord,  our  present  coisditione  it  a*  hard  as  can  well  be 
imagined ;  and  the  harder  th  it  we  want  armet  and  amunitione.  By 

Tour  lordthips  favour  I  have  had  the  supply  of  some  gentlemen  that 
must  needs  comend  to  fie  proper  men  and  good  soldiers,  which 
makes  me  the  more  grieved  that  we  should  want  such  pro visi ones  at 
might  enable  us  to  perforate  that  service  which  might  be  expected 
from  such  commander*  :  for  supply  wherof,  if  it  please  God  to  send 
it  in  time,  under  whom  I  doe  reive  on  your  lordship;  for  which  ther 
it  no  security  lhal  your  lordship  it  pleased  to  draw  up  and  send  unto 
me  *nt  1  will  tign  whatsoever  comet  unto  me.  I  must  supply  my 
brother  with  a  parte  of  it,  for  which  I  will  take  hi*  security.  My 
I  ird,  all  the  supply  of  armet  I  have  had  from  the  beginning  he*  come 
a  to  nte  out  of  Scotland,  by  the  mean*  of  a  private  friend  of  myne, 
wSo  it  well  knowen  to  your  lordship  :  from  the  Lord*  lust  ices  ana 
Slate  heer  I  have  only  had  a  matter  of  too  rausquett* ;  wherof  I  have 
sent  a  parte  to  my  brother  from  His  Majesties  store  at  Carrickfergut. 
I  have  been  refuitsid  of  a  supply  of  amunitione :  they  wrote  unto  me 
t'lat  the  store  houte  was  ill  pmvyded,  and  that  they  hoped  I  might 
br  supplied  from  Scotland.  1  know  your  lordship  now  expects  to  be 
informed  what  provisions  is  to  be  had  heer  for  the  intertayntng  of  the 
1  that  shall  come  from  that  Kingdome  ;  my  lord,  all  I  can  say 
t  is,  that  ther  is  yet  some  reasonable  store  of  comes  and  other 
tone  in  these  corners  that  the  rebellt  have  not  yet  marched 
over ;  but  if  the  arm  ye  be  long  a  coming,  the  shorter  the  provisions 
will  be  every  day.  The  more  ground  the  rebells  gain  on  us,  the 
shorter  our  store  mutt  be,  and  if  we  thill  he  cutt  aff  before  the 
sttpplye*  come,  the  lei  safety  will  be  for  ther  landing, 
lord,  craving  pardon  for  this  my  tedious  letter,  praying  God  to  \ 

lordship  and  all  your*,  and  to  protect  us,  I  remayne,  your 


"  MowTCOHBitr. 
"  Mont-Alexander,  the  last  of  December,  1641. 

"  It  is  certain  that  these  gentlemen  ar  cutt  »fT  to  my  Lord  Cin'r- 
boyet.  and  100  musquetts  lost  with  other  amies ;  wherewith  the 
rebells  fought  the  neat  day  againtt  the  party  I  sent  out." 

V  Mischief-threatening  design. See  p.  84,  supra.  The 
portion  of  the  Manuscript  explaining  this  affair  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  After  Strafford's  removal  and  execution, 
sir  James  Montgomery  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in 
undoing  whatever  plan  had  been  commenced  by  the  for- 
mer to  compensate  or  reinstate  Daniel  O'Neill,  son  and 
heir  of  Con  O'Neill  of  Castlereagh. 


"  A  toMowrr  at  home.— Probably  after  the  death  of 
Margaret  Cole,  his  second  lady.  Sir  lames  Montgomery's 
first  wife  died  early  in  1635,  and  his  third  in  1648,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  second  wife's 
decease. 

»J  George  Montgomery. —  See  p.  94.  supra. 

M  Patrick  Savate. — See  p.  89,  supra 

*  Mr.  Galbraith. — See  pp.  158,  159,  164,  supra.  In 
the  following  letter  written  by  sir  James  Montgomery  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1641,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  the  writer  speaks  of  Mr.  John  Galbraith  as  a 
trusted  agent  between  the  government  and  the  British 
officers  in  Ulster.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Onnond 
immediately  after  sir  James  had  received  his 
from  the  king  :— 


"Right  honblb  akd  stv  vkbt  good  Lotto— The  manyfold  ex- 
perience* that  I  have  had  of  your  lordship's  undeserved  favor,  and  the 
Noble  Expressions  your  lordship  hat  been  pleased  to  make  of  your  future 
resolutions  to  don  me  good,  makes  me  now  confident  that  at  this  tyme 
when  his  Majestic  has  been  pleased  to  honour  and  make  me  happie 
so  much  under  your  lordship's  command,  that  I  shall  now  And  the 
continuance  of  your  reall  and  noble  favoure.  And  by  the  assistance 
of  Almightie  God  your  lordship  shall  see  that  I  shall  acquit  my  seife 
of  this  unployment  and  trust  his  Majestic  has  given  me,  at  it  be- 
comes a  gentleman  and  a  soutdior,  if  wee  get  tuch  tymelie  supplies 
from  the  Slate  as  are  absolutely  nccessaric  for  our  subsistence,  the 
good  of  his  Majestic 'a  service  and  the  sjfetie  of  these  parts :  And  that 
the  State  may  the  better  know  in  what  Cnnditiun  wee  now  stand  in 
these  parts,  and  what  the  supplies  art  which  wee  mutt  presently  have, 
my  Lord  Montgomcrie  and  I  have  imployed  this  Gentleman,  Mr. 
John  Galbraith,  of  purpose  to  make  the  same  known  unto  the  Lords 
Justices  and  your  Lordship,  to  whose  relation  [that  I  may  be  the  lets 
troublesome)  1  remit  the  tame,  and  am  your  lordship's  most  humble 
servant, 

"J.  MoMTGOMiata. 
"  For  the  Right  Honblc.  The  Earle  of  Ormond.  Lieutenant  general! 
of  his  Majestic'*  Army  in  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland— These.  —The 
Carl*  Paftrt,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  vol.  ii,  p.  tj. 

*  Lacahill. — Anciently  Ltth-Catkail,  'the  portion  of 
Cathal,'  a  native  Irish  chief  who  lived  about  the  year  700. 
Lethcail  or  Lecale  has  l>ccn  the  name  of  this  district  since 
about  the  year  823.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  was  the  first 
to  put  this  forward,  and  the  reader  may  see  his  clear  and 
learned  argument  therefrom  as  to  the  age  of  the  Book  of 
Rights  cited  by  O'Donovan  in  his  preface  to  that  work, 
p.  xi.  The  earlier  name  of  Lecale  was  Maghinit  '  the 
insular  plain,'  so  called  from  the  fact  that  its  boundaries, 
with  one  exception,  are  so  well  marked  by  the  sea.  In 
the  Annals  of  Ireland,  it  is  mentioned  by  its  earliest  re- 
corded names  of  Maghinis,  under  the  years  A.M.  3529  and 
3942;  and  by  its  name  iMhcathail,  under  the  years  A.D. 
823,  850,  891,  802,  908.  927,  942,  1004,  1006,  1022, 
1147,  1177,  1226-7,  1276,  1333,  1391,  1427,  1468,  and 
1469. — Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  pp.  203,  205. 
Lord  Leonard  Grey,  the  lord  deputy,  who  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  this  territory,  in  the  year  1539,  has  the  following 
of  bis  journey :— *'  For  so  much  as  Mr. 
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the  grain  which  the  enemy  had  deserted  on  his  first  appearance  (which  was  wonderful!  soon); 
and  by  help  of  the  grain  of  substantial  Brittish  inhabitants  living  next  the  Ardes,  and  by  preys 
of  cattle  taken  from  the  Irish  beyond  Dundrum.  a?   Thus  he  protected  Lacahill  for  diverse  montl  s 


was  farmer  of  the  king's  country  of  Lecayll,  and  that 
Savage,  chyeff  capitayn  of  his  nation,  would  not  pay  his 
farm  into  the  Treasurer;  and  besides  the  aaid  savage 
brought  into  the  said  country  divers  Scottys,  which  had 
much  of  the  said  country  in  their  subjection,  it  was  con- 
cluded betwixt  the  said  Mr.  Treasurer  and  me  that  we 
should  have  gone  towards  the  said  LecaylL  And  so  with 
the  host  we  set  forward  and  entered  into  the  said  country, 
and  took  all  the  castells  there,  and  delyvered  them  to  Mr. 
T.,  who  hath  warded  the  same.  I  took  another  castell, 
being  in  McGynous'  countrey,  called  Doundrome,  which 
I  assure  your  lordship,  as  it  standeth,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est holds  that  ever  I  saw  in  Ireland,  and  most  commodious 
for  defence  of  the  whole  countrey  of  Lecayll,  both  by  sea 
and  land ;  for  the  said  Lecayll  is  invironed  round  about 
with  the  sea,  and  no  way  to  go  by  land  into  the  said 
country,  but  only  by  the  said  castell  of  Doundrome. 
....  I  assure  your  lordship  I  have  been 
in  many  places  and  countries  in  my  days,  and  yet  did 
I  never  see  for  so  much  a  pleasanter  ploft  of  ground 
than  the  said  Lecayll,  for  the  commoditie  of  the 
land,  and  divers  islands  in  the  same,  invironed  with  the 
sea,  which  were  soon  reclaimed  and  inhabited  the  King's 
pleasure  known." — Stale  Papers  (Ireland),  voL  iiL,  p.  155. 
See  also  Brewer's  Calendar  of  the  Careta  Manuscripts,  p. 
49.  Sir  Thomas  Cusakc,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  has 
the  following  notice  of  Lecale  in  his  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  bearing  date  the  8th  of  May,  1552: — 
"The  next  country  to  the  same  eastward  is  Lecaill,  where 
Mr.  McBrerton  is  farmer  and  captain,  which  is  a  hand- 
some plain,  and  champion  country  of  10  miles  long  and  5 
miles  breadth,  without  any  wood  growing  therein.  The 
sea  doth  ebb  and  flow  round  about  that  country,  so  as  in 
full  water  no  man  may  enter  therein  upon  dry  land  but  in 
one  way  which  is  less  than  two  miles  in  length.  The 
same  country  for  English  freeholders  and  good  inhabitance 
is  as  civil  as  few  places  in  the  English  pole.  "—Brewer's 
Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts,  p.  242.  The  follow- 
ing is  sir  Henry  Sidney's  account  of  Lecale  in  the  year 
1575 ; — "Leavinge  that  Countrie,  I  passed  thoroughe  Le- 
cote,  which  is  my  Lord  of  Kildares  Landes,  and  there  found 
dyvers  verye  honest  Freholders  j  but  mochc  of  the  Coun- 
trie wast,  but  nowe  on  the  mendingc  Hand,  and  far  the 
better  since  the  Earle  of  Essex  had  it  and  that  by  his 
Planting  of  Tenauntes,  and  Placinge  of  Soldiours ;  so  that 
it  doth  verye  well  defend  itselfT" — Sidney  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  State,  vol.  i.,  p.  76.  Marshal  Bagcnal's 
Description  oj  Ulster,  in  1586,  contains  the  following  notice 
of  this  territory : — il  Let  ahull  is  the  enheritanceof  fit'  Erie 
of  Kildare,  geven  to  his  father  and  his  mother  by  Quene 
Marie;  it  is  almost  an  island  and  without  wood.  Jn  hit  is  the 
Bushop's  Sea  called  Downe,  first  built  and  enhabilcd  by 
one  Sir  John  Coursic,  who  brought  thither  with  him  sondrie 
Englishe  gentlemen  a  d  planted  them  in  this  countrey, 
where  some  of  them  yet  remayne,  thoughe  somewhat  de- 

C crate  and  in  poore  estate ;  yet  they  holde  stil  their  free- 
Jes.  Their  names  are  Savages,  Russell,  Fiuimons, 
Awdleis,  Jordans,  and  Bensons."—  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archeology,  voL  U.,  p.  153.    The  following  account  of 


Lecale  about  the  year  1597,  or  1598,  is  printed  by 
Dubourdieu  in  his  Statistical survey of  tlte  County  oj  Antrim, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  627,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  dean  Dobbs,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Lambeth  Library: — "Le  Caheil  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare,  given  to  his  father  and  mother  by  Queen 
Mary,  at  their  marriage,  and  the  carl's  restitution  to  his 
blood  and  lands,  in  place  of  some  of  his  living  given  away 
to  others  by  patent  by  king  Henry  the  eighth,  in  tlte 
time  of  bis  attainder.  It  is  almost  an  island,  and  no  trees 
in  it.  In  it  is  the  bishop's  seat,  called  Downe,  first  built  and 
inhabited  by  one  Sir  joku  Courcey,  who  brought  with  him 
sundry  English  gentlemen,  and  planted  them  in  this  country 
where  some  of  their  posterity  yet  remain.  Their  names 
are,  Savadges,  Russels,  Fitzimmons,  Audlies,  Jordans, 
Bensons."  The  modem  barony  of  Lecale,  which  is  co- 
extensive with  the  ancient  territory,  includes  the  towns  of 
Downpatrick,  Dundrum,  Strangford,  Killough,  and  Ard- 
glass. 

17  Dundrum. — The  rock  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
Dundrum  castle  was  a  military  position  from  the  remotest 
times.  The  bay  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  historical 
Tract  entitled  Catkreim  Chonghail  Chl&iringnigh  or 
'  Battles  of  Congal  Claringneach,  recording  the  principal 
events  of  a  civil  war  in  Ulster,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  century.  The  inner  bay  is  also  mentioned  as  Loch 
Rudkraidhe,  in  a  note  to  the  metrical  calendar  known  as 
the  Felire  of  Aengus. — O'Curry's  Manuscript  Materials 
for  Ancient  Irish  History,  pp.  262,  429,  634.  The 
annals  of  Ireland  record  a  great  battle  fought  at 
Dundrum  in  the  year  1147,  between  the  iflidians 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Cinel-Eoghan  and  Airghialla, 
on  the  other.  A  century  later,  Dundrum  was 
known  as  Dundrotna  Dairinne,  'the  Fort  of  Dairinne's 
Ridge,'  being  then  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Irish  and  their  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  The  last- 
mentioned  name  appears  in  a  poem  composed  by  Gilbride 
Macnamee,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Bryan  O'Neill, 
king  of  the  Northern  Irish,  during  a  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century. — Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Society,  p.  159.  John  . 
De  Courcy  rebuilt  Dundrum  castle  for  the  knight's 
Templars,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  the  abolition  of  their 
order  in  1 31 1.  -  After  their  expulsion,  the  castle  and  manor 
were  granted  to  the  priory  of  Down,  and  occupied  by  that 
religious  house,  until  its  suppression.  The  next  owner 
was  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  after  whom  the  Magennisses 
again  reappear  as  possessors  of  their  ancient  fortress. 
1  hey  were  finally  expelled,  and  their  lands  forfeited,  on 
the  suppression  of  Tyrone's  rebellion.  Dundrum,  and  its 
seven  townlands  attached,  were  then  granted  to  sir  Edwaid 
Cromwell,  by  whose  grandson,  Thomas  Cromwell,  lord 
I-ecale  and  first  carl  of  Ardgtass,  it  was  sold  to  sir  Francis 
Blundell  in  1636.  The  lands  including  the  castle,  arc 
now  owned  by  the  Downshire  family  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Blundell*.  The  castle  was  in  got  id  condition  whin 
sir  James  Montgomery  drove  out  the  Magennisses  and 
Macartans  in  1642.  In  1652,  the  garrison  placed  in  it 
was  removed  by  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  castle 
immediately  afterwards  dismantled. 
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against  all  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  dwelling  on  Mr. 
and  those  in  Kinalerty^  and  lveagh"  Barronys,  who  were 


and  the 
assisted  by  their 


in  the 


*  Mr.  BaenaTs. — See  p.  306,  supra. 

"  M'Genusa. — See  p.  306,  supra. 

*°  Kinalcrty. — Kinelarty,  was  the  country  of  the 
Macart.ms.  It  U  the  ancient  Cinel-Faghartaigh,  i.e., 
'Race  of  Fagartach,'  the  tribe-name  of  the  Mac  Artans  of 
Kinelarty.-— Reeves's  Ecclesiastical  Antiqutttts,  pp.  213, 
368.  "  They  derive  their  name  from  Faghartacn,  son  of 
Mcmgan,  son  of  Saran,  of  the  race  of  Rosa,  king  of 
Ulster.  From  Artan,  the  grandson  of  this  Fagartach, 
they  took  their  hereditary  surname  of  Mac  A  ruin,  in  the 
tenth  century."—  (J  Donovan's  Note  in  (/Daly's  7'rtbes 
of  Ireland,  p.  60;  Book  of  A'ights,  p.  206.  Of  the 
Macartans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  O'Daly 
the  following  very  depreciatory  terms : — 

"The  CUwI-Fhaghartaijh  are  the  men  • 
Remnaau  of  eunc*  and  lies, 
Large,  toft,  dastardly  men. 
Bund,  crooked,  »hio-Uirnt." 

James  Clarence   Mangan  has   the  following 
paraphrase  of  this  passage  : — 

"Big  fellow*  the  Kinelarty  are,  with  fat  eyes. 
They  are  growlers  and  grumbler*  even  over  their  two  biers : 
For  mapping  and  marling,  and  quarrelling  and  lits, 
You  might  travel  a  long  DIM  to  tea  their 
B.ire  cqu.il*  oo  earth — Of  perhaps  in  hell  cither  " 
—TrOtt     IttlmmJ,  pp.  61,  95. 

Sir  Thomas  Cusalce,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  his 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  dated  8th  May, 
1553,  mentions  the  territory  of  Kinelarty  as  follows.-— 
••The  next  to  that  country  is  Mac  Cartan's  country,  a 
man  of  small  power,  where  are  no  horsemen,  but  kerne; 
which  country  is  full  of  bogs  woods  and  moors,  and 
beareth  the  captain  of  LecailL"— Brewer's  Calendar  of 
the  Cartto  Manuscripts,  p.  242.  Sir  Hen.  Sidney,  in  1575, 
f  Kinnelarty : — 4 '  From  thence  I  came  to  Ktnna. 
■  CartasMS  Countrie,  which  I  found  all 
and  waste,  full  of  Thieves  Outlaw  es,  and 
unrcclaymed  People;  none  of  the  old  Owners 
the  Lande,  because  it  hath  pleased  her  Majestie 
the  Couarrie  upon  Capten  Nicolas  Malbye,  tied, 
less*,  k>  soch  Observation  of  Covenannt  and  Condicion, 
as  ChattcrtoB  had  his.  Al  be  it  I  could  wish  MalbU  a 
fisrre  better  good  Tome,  both  in  Creditt  and  Commoditie, 
then  that  Countrie  is,  or  can  be  to  hym  (for  so  I  think 
him  worthie)  yet  for  that  I  sec  there  is  no  Possibilitie  in 
hym  to  do  any  good,  but  to  spoyle  and  wearye  hym  selfe, 
and  bourden  his  Freindes,  and  make  the  Countrie  wast, 
and  altogether  abandoned  of  Inhabitauntes.  I  would 
wUhc  that  some  reasonable  Recom  pence  were  offered 
hym  for  his  good  Contentment,  and  that  the  Quene 
should  resume  the  Landes,  into  her  own  Handcs  and 
then  Frofitt  of  Rent  and  Service  would  be  made  of  it, 
where  nowe  no  Benefit!  arryscth  at  all  to  Malbye,  nor 
none  ells;  but  contrariwise,  beinge  held  as  it  is,  breadethe 
moche  Trouble  and  Inconvenience  to  the  good  Neighbor- 
boode,  and  commen  Quiet  and  Securitie  of  the  Countrie." 
—Sidney  Letters  and  Memorials,  vol.  L,  p.  76.  The 
following  is  Marshal  Bagenal's  account  of  this  territory: — 
' '  KinaUwrtie,  otherwise  called  McCartan's  countrey,  is  like- 
wise a  woodland  and  boggy ;  it  liethe  betweeoe  Kilwaren 
and  LecahulL  In  tyme*  past  some  interest  therein  was  geven 
to  Sir  N.  Malhie,  but  never  by  htm  quietlie  enjoyed :  nowe 


the  Capten  thereof  is  called  Acholic  McCartan,  and  doth 
veld  onlie  to  the  Quene.  He  is  able  to  make  aboute  60 
footemcn,  but  no  horsmen. " — Ulster  Journal  a/A  rchaolegy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  152.  The  following  account  of  Kinelarty 
about  the  year  1597  or  1598,  occurs  in  a  M.S.  belonging 
to  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  was  printed  in  Dubourdieu's 
County  of  Antrim,  vol  ii. .  pp.  626,  627,  from  a  copy  in 
possession  of  the  late  dean  Dobbs: — "  Kinelearhe,  other- 
wise called  MacCartaney's  country,  is  likewise  a  wood- 
land and  bogg ;  it  lieth  between  KUwarlin  and  Le  CahelL 
The  captain  hereof  is  called  Ac  holy  MacCartan,  and  did 
yeald  to  the  queene,  but  now  adhereth  to  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  as  one  of  O'Neal's  vassals.  He  is  able  to  make 
two  hundred  and  sixty  footmen,  but  few  or  no  horsemen, 
by  reason  that  the  country  is  so  full  of  woods  and  boggs." 

**  lveagh. — The  ancient  territory  comprised  the  two 
modern  baronies  of  upper  and  lower  lveagh.  It  was  the 
country  of  the  Magentscs.  See  a  full  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  its  early  chiefs,  >»  Reeves's  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,  pp.  349—352.  Upper  lveagh  contains  the 
towns  of  Newry,  Rathfriland,  Loughbrickland,  and  Rosa- 
trevor.  Lower  lveagh  includes  the  towns  of  Dromore, 
MagheraUn,  HilUborough,  Moira,  Warringstown,  and 
Gilford.  In  1641,  several  protectants  the  descendants  of 
English  settlers,  and  others  resided  in  Lecale,  whilst 
the  adjoining  baronies  of  Kinelarty  and  lveagh  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  contained  a  population  almost  ex- 
clusively Irish.  The  protestants  in  lveagh,  Kinelarty,  and 
Lecale,  who  escaped  massacre,  fled,  generally,  into  the 
Ards,  where  the  Montgomery*  had  hastily  raised  such  a 
force  as  not  only  protected  their  own  district,  but  under  the 
command  of  sir  James  Montgomery,  advanced  into  Lecale, 
driving  the  Irish  from  that  barony,  and  thus  pro- 
tecting the  settlers  from  massacre.  The  following  notice 
of  this  territory  is  contained  in  sir  Thomas  Cusake's  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  written  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1552-3:— "The  next  to  O'Hanlon  is  McGynnc 
country  aforesaid,  where  in  the  Nivoraye  Mr.  Marshal's 
farm  is  situated.  The  same  McGynnes  is  a  civil  gentle- 
man, and  uscth  as  good  order  and  fashion  in  his  house  as 
any  man  of  his  vocation  in  Ireland,  and  doth  the  same 
Englisbelike.  His  country  is  obedient  to  all  otises  and 
orders.  The  same  Ivcaghe  hath  been  parcel  of  the 
country  of  Downe,  and  he,  being  made  sheriff  thereof, 
hath  exercised  Itis  office  there  as  well  as  any  other  sheriffs 
doth."— Brewer's  Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts,  p. 
242.  The  following  is  sir  Henry  Sidney's  account  of 
lveagh.  in  the  year  1575:— "Next  I  came  to  Evaugh,  or 
Mac  Dtnnesse  (Mac  Genness)  Countrie,  which  is  not  yet 
recovered,  but  feeleth  still  the  heavye  Burden  of  former 
Spoyles  and  impeached  with  present  ill  Neighborhoods 
and  speciallye  of  those  twoe  Countries  before  remembred ; 
and  the  worssc  planted,  manured,  and  inhabited,  for  that 
he  ts  not  sure  of  it  by  any  certeine  Estate,  and  therefore 
desiereth  by  Peticion  (which  here  inclosed  I  send  your 
Lordships)  that  he  may  have  it  confirmed  vnto  him  from 
her  Majestic  He  hathe  since  the  first  Tyme  I  brought 
hym  out  of  Subiection  to  One  til,  remayned  a  constant  and 
assured  good  subiecte,  grow  en  civill  and  verve  tractable, 
accompanied  me  this  Jorney  hym  selfe,  and  hit  Force, 
with  that  forward  net  to  serve  her  Majestie,  aa  there  wanted 
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Fews*3  and  other  places  of  the  county  of  Ardmagh,  Sir  James  being  desired  to  return  thither,  as 
he  did  on  the  20th  of  April,  1642/3 

This  Dundrum  is  an  old  castle,  five  miles  from  Downpatrick,  and  belongs  to  the  Blondells,** 
a  family  of  knightly  degree.  Sir  James  had  placed  a  strong  garrison  there,  and  from  thence  had  sent 


no  Token  of  good  Will,  wherein  he  might  expresse  any 
Note  of  assured  Fidelitieand  Obedience.  '^—Sidney  Letters 
and  Memorials,  voL  L,  p.  76.  Marshal  Bagenal,  in  his 
Description  of  Ulster,  mentions  this  district  as  follows  :- 
"Evaghe,  otherwise  called  McGynis  countrev  is  governed 
by  Sir  Hugh  McEnys,  the  cyviliest  of  all  the  Irishric  in 
those  parts.  He  was  brought  by  Sir  N.  B.  from  the 
Bonaght  of  the  Onels,  to  contribute  to  the  Q.  to  whome 
he  paiethe  an  anuall  rent  for  his  landes,  which  he  hath 
taken  by  letters  patentes,  to  holde  after  the  Englishe  man- 
ner for  him  and  his  heires  males,  so  as  in  this  place  onelie 
of  Ulster  is  the  rude  custom  of  Tanestship  put  awaie. 
Maginis  is  able  to  make  above  60  horsmen  and  nere  80 
footmen ;  he  lyveth  verie  cyvUlie  and  Englishe-like  in  his 
house,  and  every  festival!  date  wearetbe  Englishe  garmentes 
amongest  his  owne  followers." — Ulster  Journal  of  Are  kit- 
olc^y,  vol  ii.,  p.  152.  The  following  account  of  Iveagh  is 
contained  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Lambeth  Library,  and 
is  printed  in  Dubourdieu  »  Antrim,  voL  ii.,  p.  625,  from  a 
copy  then  in  the  possession  of  dean  Dobbs: — "Evtagk, 
otherwise  called  Magennis's  country,  was  lately  governed 
by  Sir  Hugh  Magennis,  the  civilest  of  all  the  Insh  in  these 
parts.  He  was  brought  off  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall  from 
the  bonnoght  of  the  O'Neille,  to  contribute  to  the  queene, 
to  whom  he  did  pay  an  annual  rent  for  his  lands,  which 
he  took  by  letters  patents  to  hold  after  the  English  manner 
for  him  and  his  heirs  male — so  as  in  this  place  only  of  Ulster 
the  rude  custom  of  tlianistship  was  taken  away.  But  this 
old  knight  being  dead,  his  son  hath  succeeded,  who  being 
a  young  man  hath  joined  himself  with  Tirone  his  brother- 
in-law  (for  Tirone  hath  to  his  wife  the  sister  of  this 
Magennis),  and  thereby  he  hath  cast  away  his  father's 
civility,  and  returned  to  the  rudeness  of  the  country. 
Magennis  is  able  to  make  eighty  horsemen,  and  near  two 
hundred  footmen." 

41  The  Foot. — From  Fiodha,  'woods.'  The  name  was 
written  Fcdan  by  the  English  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
See  Ulster  Journal  of  Arckoeology,  voL  ix.,  p.  131.  The 
ancient  district  of  Fiodka  included  the  two  modern  baronies 
of  the  Fews,  upper  and  lower.  The  Fews  mountains 
( whose  name  is  totally  a  different  word  from  the  name 
of  the  barony)  were  the  natural  defences  of  Ulster 
in  that  quarter  against  incursions  from  the  Pale. 
The  town  of  Markethill,  and  the  villages  of  Bel  leek 
and  Hamilton's  Bawn  are  situated  in  the  lower  Fews. 
Of  this  territory  sir  Henry  Sidney  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  in  1575: — "The  Few,  the  Countrie  of 
Phthm  Root  sonnes,  and  Orerye  (Orier),  the  Chalons 
(O'Hanlons)  Countrye,  1  found  in  extreme  Disorder ;  not 
onelye  for  universal!  Wast  of  theim  selves,  but  for  the  in- 
tolerable Annoyaunces  and  spoyles  of  their  Neighbours 
in  both  Borders,  as  well  Englishe  as  Irishe.  The  Landes 
of  bothe  which  Countries  were  geven  by  her  Majestie  by 
Indenture,  to  Chatterton,  who  no  we  remayneth  there  in 
Englande.  I  suppose  halfe  dismayed,  of  the  vnlowarde 
succcsse  of  this  Enterprise,  and  the  little  Possibtlitie  he 
findetbe,  either  in  hrmsclfe  or  his  Partners,  to  do  any 


good,  but  wast  theim  selves,  and  sett  np  ther  Restes  of 
Vndoingc,  before  they  bringe  any  Thinge  to  good  Effecte. " 
— Sidney  Letters  and  Memorials,  voL  l,  p.  75.  Marshal 
Bagenal  speaking  of  this  territory,  in  1586,  says : — "Fewer 
bordcreth  upon  the  English  Pale,  within  three  miles  of 
Dundalk ;  it  is  a  very  stronge  countrey  of  woode  and  bogg, 
peopled  with  certeyne  of  the  Neyles,  accustomed  to  lyve 
much  upon  spoile  of  the  Pale.  It  was  of  late  appointed 
to  contribute  to  the  Erie  of  Tyron.  They  are  able  to  make 
some  30  horsmen  and  too  footemen." — Ulster  Journal  of 
Arckaology,  vol.  iL,  p.  15a  Before  the  settlement  of  sur 
Nicholas  Bagenal  at  Newry,  the  territory  of  the  Fews  was 
comparatively  waste,  "and  Shane  O'Neille  dwelling  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  Newrie,  at  a  place  called  Feidem, 
suffering  nosubiect  to  travel  from  Dundalk  northward :  but, 
sithence  the  building  and  fortifications  made  there  by  the  said 
Sir  Nicholas,  all  the  passages  were  made  free,  and  much  of 
the  country  next  adjacent  reduced  to  reasonable  civilitie ; 
till  this  late  rebellion  of  Tirone  hath  stopped  again  all  the 
said  passages,  and  laid  the  country  in  a  manner  waste,  as 
it  was  in  the  said  time  of  Shane  OWeiUe."—  731*  Lambeth 
MS.  as  quoted  in  Dubourdieu's  Antrim,  voL  ii.,  pp.  624, 
625. 

*t  20/k  of  April,  1642. —Sir  James  Montgomery  wxs  re- 
called from  Lecale  on  that  occasion  to  protect  the  country 
around  Comber  and  Dundonald,  daily  threatened  by  the 
Irish  under  Con  Oge  O'Neill.  He  returned  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  brother,  Hugh,  second  viscount  Mont- 
gomery. 

**  The  THondells. — Sir  Francis  BlondeviDe,  or  Blundell, 
the  founder  of  the  Irish  branch  of  this  family,  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1610,  to  the  office  of  surveyor,  estimator,  and 
extender  of  all  manors,  lordships,  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  woods,  possessions,  and  reve- 
nues of  the  king  in  Ireland,  to  have  and  enjoy  said  office, 
when  the  same  shall  liappen  to  be  vacant  by  the  surrender 
or  death  of  sir  William  Parsons,  to  whom  said  office  was 
granted  in  December,  1602,  to  be  exercised  by  the  said 
Blundcville,  or  Blundell,  or  his  efficient  deputy,  for  life, 
and  to  receive  for  the  exercise  thereof  the  fee  of  £(x>, 
English,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  Galfrid  Kenton,  knight, 
and  William  Parsons.— Erck's  Patent  Rolls,  Reign  of 
James  J.,  pp.  751,  752.  In  1625,  sir  Francis  Blundell 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  and  general  re- 
ceiver of  Ireland  at  a  salary  of  £(>x  13s.  44L  About  the 
year  1627,  Thomas  Cromwell,  afterwards  first  earl  of 
Ard glass,  sold  to  sir  William  Blundell,  probably  a  son  of 
sir  Francis,  the  manor  or  lordship  of  Dundrum  ;  and  in 
1629,  sir  William  obtained  a  license  to  hold  a  weekly 
market  at  Dundrum  every  Friday,  and  two  fairs,  one  on 
the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  the  other  on 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  The  patent  recites  that 
the  grant  was  given  "for  the  public  good  of  the  inhabi- 
tants residing  in  or  near  Dundrum,  and  with  the  intention 
that  they  may  have  trade  and  commerce  among;  themselves, 
and  with  other  liege  subjects,  in  buying,  selling,  and  ex- 
changing commodities  and  merchandise,  by  which  the 
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divers  parties,  which  drove  preys  from  the  Irish,  beyond  this  place,  which  galled  them  to  the 
heart,  and  they  watched  all  opporranitys  for  revenge,  (which  he  knew  well  enough  they  would  do); 
but  was  not  thereby  deterred  from  laying  seige  to  Newcastle/5  where  the  Irish  had  a  garrison,  it 
being  a  pass  to  secure  the  sea  coasts  towards  Carlingford/6  which  was  fully  in  their  possession;  also 
it  was  an  inlet  for  all  the  Irish  in  that  tract  to  come  into  Lacahill,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  the 
castles  of  the  Russds,  and  of  others/'  whom  Sir  James  had  expelled  out  of  that  barrony. 


rude  and  country  people  of  that  region  may  be  led  to  * 
more  humane  and  civil  mode  of  life,  and  the  more  easily 
procure  a  provision  of  all  necessaries."— Momn's  Calen- 
dar, Reign  of  Charles  /.,  pp.  2,  452.  The  fourth  and 
last  baronet,  sir  Montague  Blundell,  bom  in  1689,  was 
created  baron  of  Edcndcrry  and  viscount  Blundell.  On 
his  death  in  1 756,  these  tides  expired. -Burke  s  Extinct 
and  Dormant  b'arcnetnet,  p.  600. 

«*  Newcastle.  — ' '  The  ancient  name  of  Newcastle  was 
Ballaghbeg,  Bealaebeag  'the  little  road'  or  highway, 
which  is  still  the  name  of  the  town  land  wherein  it  is 
situated.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  present  name  from  the 
castle  erected  by  Felix  Magenis,  in  1588;  but  this  is  not 
reconcileable  with  history,  for  we  find  mention  made  of 
it  by  the  name  Newcastle  ( Fearsat  an  Chaislein  nut,  '  the 
ford  or  pass  of  the  new  castle')  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Mailers,  at  the  year  1433. — a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
erection  of  the  castle  by  Felix  Magenis ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  a  castle  existed  here  before  that  time,  and  in 
all  likelihood  on  the  site  of  the  latter,  which  guarded  the 
Pass.  .  .  .  The  castle  here  spoken  was,  some  few 
years  ago,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  rented  by  the 
Board  of  Customs  for  the  accommodation  of  officers  of 
the  revenue.  It  was  situated,  as  Harris  observes,  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  but  it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  on  its 
site  the  late  Earl  Annesley  erected  that  splendid  edifice 
now  known  as  the  Hotel  Buildings." — The  late  J.  A.  Pil- 
son's  Act  aunt  of  Newcastle,  printed  in  the  Dozenpatriek 
Recorder.  Prior  to  1641,  the  town  and  castle  belonged 
to  sir  Con  Magennis,  but  after  the  rebellion  of  that  year, 
the  property  was  confiscated,  and  granted  to  William 
Hawkins,  great  grandfather  to  Robert  Hawkins,  who  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  Magill,  and  was  married  first  to 
Rachael  Clotworthy,  fourth  countess  of  Antrim,  and 
secondly  to  the  lady  Anne  Bligh,  daughter  of  John,  earl 
of  Darnley.  The  date  1588  was  inscribed  on  a  stone 
placed  over  the  front  entrance  of  the  castle,  built  by  Felix 
Magenis  at  Newcastle. — Harris,  County  of  Down,  p.  80. 

**  Carlingford. — Thewatersof  Carlingford  lough  become 
"contracted at  Caol  (' narrow, 'in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  Scotch  use  the  word  Kyles),  now  Narrow- Water, 
which  is  only  a  version  of  the  Irish  name  Caol-Uisge,  as 
it  appears  in  the  Annals  of  Ireland  at  the  year  1252,  in 
which  it  is  recorded  that  a  castle  was  built  here  by  the 
English." — Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiftuties,  p.  114. 

*  Castles  of  the  Russell t and  of  others.  — Besides  Jordan's 
castle,  and  at  least  three  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ardglass,  there  were  throughout  the  barony  of  Lecale, 
Castleward,  Castle- Bright,  Castlescreen,  Castle- Audley, 
and  Castle- Welsh,  all  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Anglo-Norman  leaders,  as  defences  against  the 
native  Irish,  whose  lands  they  had  appropriated.  Some 
of  these  structures  were  built  on  sites  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  earlier  fortresses.    As  the  following  passage 


reference  also  to  several  other  families  of  the  district, 
we  here  give  it  entire :—"  According  to  Burke,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Russells,  of  Killough,  and  various 
other  branches  in  Ireland,  was  a  cadet  of  the  house 
of  Kingston  Russell,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  accom- 
panied De  Courcy,  in  his  conquest  of  that  part  of 
Ulster,  subsequently  forming  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Pale,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  grant  of  the  lordships 
of  Killough  and  Rathmullan.  This  circumstance  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  act  for  the  attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill, 
passed  in  1569,  wherein,  after  reciting  De  Courcy' s  con- 
quest, it  states  that  there  remained  at  that  day  in  Ulster 
certain  stirpes  of  English  blood,  as  a  testimony,  as  the 
Savages,  Jordan*,  Fitz -Simons,  Chamberlins,  Benson*, 
Russells,  Audleys,  and  Whites,  and  the  Act  specially 
provides  that  nothing  therein  should  prejudice,  inter -alta, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  Rowland  White 
or  his  heirs,  Christopher  Russell,  of  Lecale,  or  his  heirs, 
or  Patrick  Goughe,  late  of  Mourae,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
his  heirs,  feoffees  or  assigns.  Passing  by  several  other 
branches  of  the  family  who  settled  in  the  counties  of  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick,  the  former  being  Parliamentary  Baions 
but  now  extinct,  the  latter  being  still  represented  in  that 
county,  we  proceed  to  Thomas  Russell,  Baron  of  Kil- 
lough, in  1316,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  the  companion 
of  De  Courcy.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  James,  the 
eldest,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Magenis,  of  Iveagh, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  a  son,  also  called  James.  Richard, 
the  second,  married  Margaret,  relict  of  Milo  Mandcvillc, 
and  was  appointed  Grand  Justiciary  of  Ulster  by  Richard 
II.,  in  1385,  and  Chancellor  of  the  same  province  in  1388; 
the  succeeding  year,  having  committed  to  his  custody 
Dunover,  Ballytrustan,  Corrock,  Ballygalget,  and  other 
lands  in  the  county  of  Newtown,  in  Ulster.  The  younger 
James  married  Rohesia  Macartan,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  George,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  1 1  ugh 
Boy  O'Neill,  of  Claneboy.  Notwithstanding  his  affinity 
and  family  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  Irish  families, 
we  find  this  George  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  with  his 
seal,  as  that  "  Georgi  Russhel  Baronis,"  to  a  singular 
document  now  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster, and  to  which  are  appended  the  seals  of  the  Bishop, 
the  Prior  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Archdeacon  of  Down,  of 
the  Abbots  of  Bangor,  Saul,  Inch,  Grey  Abbey,  and  the 
Commonalties  of  the  city  of  Down,  and  the  towns  of  Ard- 
glass and  Kilcleth.  This  record  contains  a  miserable 
representation  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  owing  to  the  wars  waged  by  sea  and  land  on  the 
English,  by  the  Bret  ones  and  Scots  of  the  out  isles,  con- 
federated with  the  O'Neylls,  O'Kane,  McQuillan,  Magenis, 
Macartan,  and  the  O'Flynns,  and  the  thraldom  and  tribute 
they  imposed,  calculated  in  a  short  time  to  utterly  destroy 
the  earldom,  unless  the  King  would  send  people  to  inhabit 
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As  Sir  James  lay  before  Newcastle  aforesaid,  with  a  brass  field  piece  and  some  falcon- 


nod  defend  the  land,  and  assist  his  true  liege  man,  Janico 
Savage,  the  Seneschal  of  Ulster,  whose  exertions  were 
highly  lauded  as  deserving  of  reward.  [Communication 
by  W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  in  the  Proceeding*  cf  the  Royal 
Irish  Atadamy,  voL  v.,  p.  132.]  George  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  William,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Mor  MacDonnell,  of  the  Glens  of 
Antrim,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  John,  Baron  of  Kit*" 
iough,  in  1490,  who  married  Johanna,  daughter  of  Robert 
Savage,  lord  of  Ardkeen,  who,  with  Savage,  of  Porta- 
ferry,  styled  lord  of  the  little  Ardes,  were  also  Palatine 
Barons  of  Ulster.  His  son  Henry  succeeded,  and  mar- 
ried Judith,  daughter  and  heir  of  Carbery  M'Cann,  chief 
of  ClanbrassU,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  James,  eighth  Baron  of  Kil lough,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rowland  Savage,  of  Portaferry. 
About  this  time  branched  off  the  families  of  Rathmullan 
(of  whom  hereafter)  Seton,  County  Dublin,  Sec,  and 
Bright,  in  this  county,  sometimes  called  of  Ballyvaston,  and 
Ballygalkghan,  now  Ballynagalliagh.  In  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  find  Christopher  Russell 
seated  at  Bright  Castle,  and  his  lands  as  before  mentioned, 
expressly  reserved  from  confiscation,  by  statute.  These 
were  Ballygallaghan,  held  by  Knight's  service,  and  Bally- 
vaston, alias  Balleboston,  alias  West  pels  ton;  Ballynebert, 
alias  Newphertowne;  and  M'Crowllis  Quarter,  alias 
Mullaghaire,  held  under  George,  Earl  of  Kildare,  as  of  the 
Manor  of  Ardglass.  He  married  Margaret  Fitz-Simons, 
and  died  22nd  July,  1619,  leaving  Richard  his  heir,  who 
married  Elinor,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Ward  of  Castleward, 
and  had  no  issue,  and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married 
Phelim  Magenis,  of  Tullamore,  otherwise  Bryansford,  by 
whom  she  had  one  son,  Bryan.  This  Bryan  eventually 
succeeded  to  Tullamore,  and  the  Ballyvaston  estates,  and 
dying  unmarried,  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Ellinor,  the 
wife  of  Captain  William  Hamilton,  of  Erinagh,  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons,  Earls  of  Clanbrassil  and  Limerick,  and 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Roden.  We  now  return  to  James, 
eighth  Baron  of  Killough,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
George,  who,  also  succeeding  to  property  at  Shcephousc, 
County  Meath,  settled  there,  and  married  Ellinor,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Fleming  of  the  noble  family  of  Slane,  in 
that  county.  He  died  in  1596,  leaving  Nicholas,  his  son 
and  heir,  and  two  other  sons,  John  and  Tames,  the  latter 
ancestor  of  the  Quoniamstown  family  still  existing,  and  to 
whom  was  given  that  town  and  Ballyneshrihe,  now  Bally- 
strew.  Nicholas  the  eleventh  Baron,  in  May,  1606  sold 
the  townland  of  Ross,  to  William  Merryman,  of  Bishop's 
Court,  and  in  June,  1620,  with  the  consent  of  his  only  son 
Patrick,  who  afterwards  died  without  issue,  sold  also,  the 
town  and  lands  of  Killough  to  his  brother  John,  who  set- 
tled in  that  place  for  some  time,  until  he  succeeded  to 
Sheephouse,  on  his  brother's  death,  when  he  became  twelfth 
and  strictly  speaking,  the  last  Palatine  Baron  of  Killough, 
as,  after  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  that  town  was  confiscated, 
under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1 80  acres  being  granted  to 
Robert  Hamond,  or  Hammon,  and  42  acres  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  His  descendants, 
however,  continued  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  so- 
ciety. George,  his  eldest  son,  having  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Magenis,  and  niece  of  Hugh,  second 
Viscount  Iveagh.  His  great  grandson  Thomas  had  a 
numerous  family,  of  whom  Andrew,  a  Captain  in  Lord 


Bellew*s  regiment,  was  killed  at  the  Boyne,  and  another 
at  Aughrim,  while  John,  his  second,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Gardiner,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  had  two 
sons  who  died  without  issue,  whereupon  this  branch  be- 
came extinct  and  the  representation  of  the  Russells  of 
Ulster  fell  to  the  Quoniamstown  family.  We,  therefore, 
return  to  James,  third  son  of  George,  ninth  Baron  of  Kil- 
lough. He  died  in  1605,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
George,  who  died  in  1645,  leaving  (by  his  wife  Margaret) 
a  son  and  heir,  Patrick,  who  married  Maria  (daughter  of 
Cahill  O'Hara,  of  Crebilly,  in  the  County  of  Antrim), 
and  was  afterwards  killed  fighting  for  the  royal  cause. 
Under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  Ballystrew  was  allotted  to 
William  Brett,  of  Saul,  and  afterwards  of  Ballynewport ; 
and  Quoniamstown  to  the  Duke  of  York ; — but,  Patrick's 
widow  having  (according  to  a  family  tradition)  travelled 
on  foot  to  London  from  Holyhead  (not  having  means  to 
proceed  by  a  public  vehicle),  Charles  II.,  at  her  earnest 
remonstrance  and  petition,  had  these  grants  abrogated, 
whereupon  the  lands  were  returned  to  Patrick  (her  son) 
by  the  Court  of  Grace.  He  married  Alicia  Hussey,  of  the 
family  of  the  Barons  of  Galtrim,  in  Meath,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Valentine  Russell.  He  rerved  as 
Sheriff  for  the  County  Down  (in  1687),  and  married,  to  his 
first  wife  one  of  the  Magennis's,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family  of  daughters;  and,  to  his  second  wife  (9th  Feb.,  1 683) 
Mary  O'Hanlon — being  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is 
stated  by  Burke— on  the  authority  of  the  pedigree  com  piled 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Betham.  He  had  been  outlawed 
for  high  treason  at  Banbridge  (the  20th  of  Oct.,  1696),  as 
was  Lord  Iveagh  (in  July,  1691) ;  also  James  Russell,  of 
Quoniamstown;  Patrick,  of  Marshalstown ;  Christopher, 
of  Downpatrick;  Arthur  Magennis,  of  Casdewellan;  and 
several  of  that  name,  besides  numbers  of  Macartans,  O'Lav- 
erys,  Garveys,  Crolys,  M  'llboys,  M'Connells,  Rowland 
Savage  (of  Portaferry),  Rowland  Savage  (of  Ncwry),  &c. , 
the  entire  outlawries  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  including  several  clergymen,  a  list  of  whom 
we  possess.  In  consequence  of  this  outlawry,  the  estate 
of  valentine  Russell  was  forfeited,  although  a  claim  was 
filed  by  Hugh  O'Hanlon,  as  next  friend  of  his  son  Patrick 
(a  minor),  stating  the  estate  to  he  entailed;  and,  also,  on 
behalf  of  his  relict,  Mary  Russell,  asserting  her  right  to  a 
rent-charge  of  ^40,  in  lieu  of  dower  under  her  marriage 
articles.  It  was  accordingly  sold  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Forfeited  Estates,  22nd  June,  1703,  when  it  was  purchased 
in  trust  for  the  minor,  by  Lieut.  •General  Robert  Echlin, 
of  Rush,  son  of  Robert  Echlin,  Esq.,  of  Ardquin — he 
paying  £60  for  a  chief  rent  of  £3  charged  on  Coniams- 
towne,  263  acres;  and  Ballynastrew,  170 acres;  and  ^440 
for  the  Trustees'  right  and  title  in  the  lands.  Patrick,  the 
minor,  married  Nfary,  daughter  of  John  Crilly,  Esq. ,  of 
Kikurry,  County  Louth,  and  had  issue  a  son  and  heir, 
Patrick,  junr.,  who  married  Christina,  daughter  of  Admi- 
ral Tyrrell,  but,  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Thomas  Russell.  He  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Byrne,  Esq.,  of  Castletown,  County  Louth;  by 
whom  he  was  father  of  the  late  Patrick  Henry  Russell,  of 
Ballinfull,  County  Louth,  and  Swords,  County  Dublin. 
The  latter  married  Frances  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mac  Mahon,  Esq.,  of  Drogheda,  arid  died  in  the 
year  1840,  leaving  four  sons:— 1.  Thomas  John  Russell, 
the  present  proprietor  of  Quoniamstown  and  Ballystrew, 
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cts««  of  his  own,  the  like  whereof  the  enemy  had  not,  he  so  warmly  ph/ed  it,  that  the  besieged 
conditioned  to  give  it  up  if  not  relieved  by  their  friends  in  three  days,  for  which  time  a  cessation  of 
arms  was  agreed  on,  but  no  permission  granted  to  revictual  that  place.  Then  Sir  James,  leaving  a 
sufficient  blockade,  withdrew  thence  (not  two  miles)  to  his  head-quarters  at  Dun  drum  Castle,  which 
stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  hath  plain  prospect  of  Newcastle  and  the  country  round  about  it4* 

On  the  third  day,  his  scouts  on  all  hands  brought  him  certain  word  of  the  enemys  approach 
from  all  quarters,  in  gTeat  numbers.  He  rode  out  with  his  troope  to  stop  passes,  and  to  view  their 
several  partys  with  his  perspective  glass,  and  finding  that  any  one  of  them  was  his  over-match;  he, 
therefore,  raised  the  seige,  and  brought  the  men  to  join  the  rest  at  Dundrum,  himself  and  the  horse 
and  some  firelocks  (whom  he  placed  in  the  ditches),  staying  on  the  roads  to  retard  the  enemy's 
march;  and  so  they  disputed  the  highway,  killing  many  of  the  Irish,  beating  them  back  very  often, 
till  Sir  James  (his  ammunition  being  near  spent,  his  foot  firemen  weary,  and  his  troop  almost  jaded,) 
seeing  another  great  party  of  the  enemy  marching  towards  the  Castle,  and  like  to  intercept  his  late 
besiegers  and  himself,  he,  therefore,  in  time  sent  to  Dundrum  his  commands  for  fresh  men  and  am- 
munition; and  with  them  he  staid  and  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  bridge,  called  Blackstaff,s°  at 
the  head  of  the  Strand,11  with  all  his  small  party  (being  not  half  of  his  regiment)  deserting  the 
garrison,  as  untenable  against  such  a  force.  He  halted  at  the  said  bridge  and  reinforced  his  men, 
which  lay  at  the  pass  next  Newcastle.  The  tide  coming  in,  made  the  Irish  draw  up  on  Dundrum 
shore.** 


who  married  first  (in  182a)  Marie  Christine,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  de  St  Gery,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Count  de  Mac  Carthy,  of  Thoulouse ;  and,  secondly, 
(in  1833)  Marie  Josephine  Aglae  Ferdinanie,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  de  Flamarens,  one  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Charles  X.  x  Henry,  now  of  Dublin,  barrister-at- 
Liw ;  and  Edward  George,  who  died  at  Mostaganam,  in 
Western  Africa,  January,  1843,  while  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer against  Abd-el-Kader." — Hanna's  Account  of  Kit- 
Imcgh,  with  Notices  of  the  Parishes  of  Rathmullan  and 
Bright,  published  in  the  Downpatrick  Recorder. 

** Falconets. — A  falcon  was  a  small  cannon  carrying 
shot  of  about  two  pounds  and  a-half ;  and  a  faleonet  was 
a  smaller  piece  of  ordnance,  whose  diameter  at  the  bore 
varied  from  two  to  four  inches,  carrying  shot  generally  of 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  weight. 

*»  Round  about  it. — The  view  from  Dundrum  castle  is 
very  extensive,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  inner  and 
outer  bay,  the  main  sea  stretching  away  to  the  south,  the 
insular  plain  of  Lecalc  eastward,  with  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  south -west 

*°  Blackstaff. — This  bridge  spans  the  river  called  Black- 
staff,  near  the  point  at  which  its  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  strand  or  inner  bay  of  Dundrum.  This  stream,  also 
called  formerly  the  Annadom,  from  a  place  of  that  name 
near  its  source,  forms  for  a  considerable  space  the  bound- 
ary lietwccn  Ktnelarty  and  Lecale.  There  are  several 
other  rivers  of  this  name  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  one  of 
which  falls  into  the  Belfast  lough,  and  another  separates 
the  Great  from  the  Little  Aids.  "The  valley  of  the  river 
is  moory  and  rugged,  composed  of  alluvial  deposit,  the 
river  itself  winding  its  way  in  serpentine  coils  ;  and  for- 
merly defended  on  the  East  by  an  earthen  rampart  and 


fosse  called  the  'Mack  ditch,'  now  nearly  obliterated. 
Near  this  spot,  unsuitable  as  it  now  appears,  was  formerly 
encamped  one  of  the  most  successful  armies  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  forth  for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  and 
commanded  by  one  of  her  roost  puissant  and  successful 
generals,  one  of  her  most  accomplished  statesmen.  Lord 
Mountjoy,  though  one  singularly  destitute  of  humanity  or 
moral  principle." — Hanna's  Account  of  the  Parishts  of 
Tyretla  and  Ballykinlar,  in  the  Down patrick  Recorder. 
See  also  Reeves's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  pp.  201,  204; 
Harris's  State  of  the  County  of  Down,  p.  143. 

s*  Head  of  the  Strand. — This  celebrated  strand  is  men- 
tioned in  O  Daly's  Satirical  Poem  as  the  path  by  which  the 
poet  intended  to  pass  from  Ard-Uladh  into  Lecale: — 

"  It  will  not  be  long  ere  I  com  the  uraid, 
To  ihe  place  where  wine  ii  got ; 
To  visit  the  youths  who  never  were. 
Without  a  desire  to  watch  the  k;  mg  1  rraada.1* 

On  this  verse,  O'Donovan  has  the  following  note : — "  The 
King's  high  road,  i.e.,  to  rob  passengers  if  they  were  gen- 
tlemen or  merchants.  These  were  evidently  the  Magen- 
nises  of  Dundrum,  in  the  county  of  Down.  Dundrum 
was  famous  for  wine.  Here  Shane  O'Xeale  had  at  one 
time  two  hundred  tun  of  wine  in  hU  cellar,  'whereof  and 
of  usquebaugh  he  would  drink  to  that  excess  that  to  cool 
himself  he  would  be  put  into  a  pit,  and  the  earth  cast 
round  him  to  his  chin,  and  so  remained,  as  it  were,  buried 
alive  till  his  Ixxly  was  in  better  temper.'  " — Tribes  of  Ire- 
land, p.  61,  and  note. 

'*  On  Dundrum  shore. — The  tide  here  referred  to  was 
that  of  the  inner  boy  of  Dundrum — in  its  flow  covering 
the  strand,  and  by  its  ebb  leaving  a  wide  space  for  crossing 
to  and  fro  from  Dundrum  to  Tyrella. 
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Sir  James  (on  his  first  full  discovery  of  the  powers  of  the  Irish)  had  sent  for  the  rest  of  his 
regiment,  and  the  militia  countrymen,  who,  with  baggages,  boyes,  horses  and  provisions,  repaired 
to  him  with  all  expedition;  whilst  he  was  refreshing  with  meat,  and  encouraging  his  wearied  men 
by  his  words,  as  he  had  done  that  day  by  his  conduct,  and  the  example  of  his  actions.  He  was 
now  well  posted  at  the  bridge,  on  the  entry  of  the  barrony,  where  it  is  a  sort  of  peninsula. s* 

The  timely  and  martial  retreat  which  Sir  James  had  made,  gave  them  all  great  confidence  in 
him,  and  his  approved  courage  animated  them  greatly;  which  was  confirmed  when  they  saw  their 
comrades  and  countrymen  come  to  them.  Sir  James  told  them  he  must  beat  those  rebels  forthwith 
to  regain  what  they  had  left  and  could  not  keep  for  want  of  the  reinforcement  They  joyfully 
assented;  and  so  Sir  James  went  and  ordered  them  in  a  battalion,  to  march  in  that  order  straight 
against  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  tide  would  permit 

Here  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  keenness  and  spight  with  which  his  men  had  fought,  (I 
may  say  without  fear  or  witt,)  especially  the  troopers,  for  they  were  men  that  escaped  on  horse-back 
with  sword  in  hand,  and  had  seen  (as  most  of  the  foot  also  had  escaped  and  beheld)  their  houses 
burned ;  their  wives  and  children  murdered."   So  they  were  like  robbed  bears  and  tygers,  and 


»  Sort  if  peninsula.— It  Lecale  at  large  be  the  peninsula 
here  referred  to,  it  was  formed  by  the  Blackstaff  River 
and  the  inner  Bay  of  bund  rum  on  the  West,  the  sea  on 
the  South,  and  Strangford  Lough  on  the  North  and  East. 

**  Murdereii.  —  These  recruits,  of  which  Sir  James 
Montgomery's  force  was  largely  composed,  had  made 
their  escape  to  the  Ards  from  other  districts  in  Down, 
where  atrocious  massacres  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
rebels.  AtDownpatrick,  Killileagh,  Newcastle,  Donagh- 
more,  Newry,  Lough-Keran  (near  Tullylish),  and  Poyntx- 
Pass,  the  most  revolting  cruelties  had  been  perpetrated 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  Bryan  O'Neill,  Lady 
Iveagh,  and  other  influential  Irish. — Harris,  Stat*  of 
the  County  of  Down,  pp.  35,  7°»  81,  84,  85,  92, 
106.  The  Lough-Keran  massacre  was  perpetrated 
by  means  peculiarly  horrible.  The  tragic  details 
are  in  part  preserved  in  the  Depositions  of  Peter 
Hill,  esq.,  taken  in  the  year  1645.  The  following  is 
an  extract,  printed  by  Harris,  County  of  Down,  p.  107  : — 
"  About  the  beginning  ol  March,  1641,  four  score  men, 
women,  and  children — English  and  Scottish — were  sent, 
by  direction  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  from  the  county  of 
Armagh  to  Claneboys,  in  the  county  of  Down,  where 
they  were  met  by  Capt.  Phelim  M  'Art  M 'Brian  and  his 
company  of  Rebels,  most  of  his  own  sept,  who  carried 
and  forced  all  these  Protestants  to  a  Lough  called  Lough- 
Keran,  in  the  same  county,  and  forced  them  upon  the 
Ice,  both  men,  women,  and  children.  Finding  the  ice  so 
frozen  that  they  could  not  be  drowned,  they  forced  them 
as  far  as  they  could  on  the  ice  ;  but  not  daring  to  pursue 
them,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  ice  under  their  own  feet, 
they  took  the  sucking  children  from  their  parents,  and 
with  all  their  strength  threw  them  as  far  as  they  were 
able  towards  the  place  where  the  ice  was  weak  ;  where- 
upon their  parents,  nurses,  and  friends,  striving  to  fetch 
on  the  children,  went  so  far  that  they  broke  the  ice,  and 
both  they  and  the  children  perished  together  by  drowning, 
all  save  one  man  that  escaped  from  them  wounded,  and 
one  woman."    The  massacre  at  Downpatridt  is  detailed 


in  part  ia  the  following  Depositions  of  Lieut  Edward 
Davies,  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  interesting, 
as  preserving  the  names  of  several  Irish  leaders  of  the 
district: —  . 

"Th«  Examination  of  Lieuft  Edward  Davie*,  who,  being  duely 
swome.  saieth  ibal  be  wa»  in  the  Lord  Cromwell'*  house,  in  Dow  tie- 
Patrick,  when  it  wai  bescidged  by  the  Lord  Magnus.  Viscount 
Evagb,  and  Collonell  Conne  oge  oNeile,  the  oth  of  ffebry.  in  lite 
yeare  1641,  And  that  aboutc  iu  weekes  after  Lieuft  ColloneU  Alix- 
hander  Hamelton,  whoe  comanded  the  »<'  Lord  Cromwell's  house, 
did  cappituUtc  w*li  the  afore*!  Lord  Magir.U  and  Collonell  oNeile, 
and  did  articklc  with  them  fur  the  surrender  of  the  s  1  house  at 
ffollowcth,  vix. — that  ColloneU  Danicll  Maginu  should  be  vent  to 
Kitlalcagh  cattle,  and  Mr.  William  Lloyd  should  rcmiyne  in  the 
Lord  Cromwell'*  house  for  the  space  of  14  daies  as  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  the  t£  articklc*.  Secondly,  tltat  all  the  amumlion 
and  provision  in  the  house  should  be  delivered  upp  tu  the  s  1  Lord 
Maginis  and  Collonell  oNeile,  and  the  haJfc  of  all  ihe  muskett*, 
firelock*,  and  other  Armes  that  were  in  the  house:  Thirdly,  th.it  the 
officer*  and  souildier*  belonging  to  the  »i  house  snould  m.irch  a 
way  to  balentoghcr  Castle  w'b  the  rest  of  the  Anne*  with  flying 
eoulors.  drum*  bcatcingc,  light  matches,  musket*  laden,  and  Luletls 
in  theire  niouthe*;  Fourthly,  that  the  Lord  Cromwell's  servant*,  and 
all  others  that  had  goods  in  the  house,  and  were  there  themselves, 
should  have  14  daie*  tyme  to  transporte  themselves  and  theire  good* 
to  aney  Garrison  belonging  to  the  British  forces,  and  further,  this 
deponant  saieth  that  when  the  officers  and  souildier*  matched  a  way 
be  remained  in  the  house  w"'  Mr.  William  Llojd  to  see  the  Lord 
Cromwell's  goods  sent  away,  and  that  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
lord  Maginis  and  several  I  others  bcinge  in  the  Lord  Cromwell'*  hall, 
there  cam  in  one  of  theire  folowcrs  and  said  that  the  souldierca  had 
begun  to  fire  the  tuwne,  whereuppon  one  Rorcy  M'Euer  or 
Ever  oge  Maginis  said  to  the  lord  Maginis,  my  lord,  goe  into  the 
townc,  and  give  orders  for  the  fireing  of  the  towne.  for  your  predc- 
sessors  have  had  tbe  name  of  it  twice,  and  doe  you  lake  it  the  third 
tyme,  upon  «*  the  «4  Lord  went  down*  into  the  townc,  and  rcmayncd 
there  tiU  the  towne  was  all  on  fire,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
house  :  and,  further,  this  deponant  saieth  that  M'  William  Lloyd, 
mcctting  the  s'1  lord,  said,  my  lord,  it  'secmcs  you  have  sett  all 
Downc  o«  fire,  and  the  s'1  lord  rcplyd  yea.  noe.  rcplyd  the  *d  lloyd, 
you  have  left  on  thing  unfiled  yell  that  hath  don  you  more 
' ',  and  the  *J  lord  asked  him  w 


fiarmc  then  ever  the  townc  did, 


what  that 


was,  and  thesJ  lloyd  replyed,  and  said  it  was  the  tiillowes,  for  said 
he  it  hath  hanged  mure  of  your  kinne  then  ever  the  townc  harmed 
you.  And  this  deponant  further  siicth  that  the  same  day  theire 
Armey  marched  into  kole,  and  to  DoVTM,  that  thcie  were  sevcrall 
ould 

Alines  of  others,  i 
the 

1 


1  deenpett  men  and  woetneti  in  Downc  that  lived  uppon  Ihe 
let  of  others,  and  others  that  were  house  keepers  that  stayed  in 
towne,  maney  of  w"  were  most  bloodeyly  raurthered  at  theire 
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could  not  be  satisfied  with  all  the  revenges  they  took,  for  they  spared  not  the  enemy  nor  them- 
selves. It  was  a  Commander's  labour  to  restraine  their  chargeing  till  the  due  time ;  and  then  their 
enraged  and  implacable  fury  was  unresistable,  for  they  whetted  one  another's  malice  when  they 
went  to  fight,  saying,  "  let  us  take  amends  for  the  murders  and  mischiefs  those  cowardly  dogs  and 
their  friends  have  done  to  us  and  ours."" 


inleringe  into  Downe,  butt  by  whome,  or  by  whose  eotnand,  this 
examinatt  doth  not  knowe,  allsoe  this  examinat  Saieth  that  there 
was  one  Rorey  oDonlahan  that  was  formerly  a  servant  to  this 
criminal,  and  he  was  sent  from  Mr  West  of  Balydogan  to  this 
•aaimnat,  w'ha  letter,  and  was  taken  by  that  party  and  hanged  in 
the  to  wive  but  by  whose  Conumd  he  knowes  not.  And  further  saieth 
that  the  within  named  Daniell  Maginis  was  then  a  Cullonell  in  that 
Array,  and  that  the  persons  that  were  Killed  in  Downe  at  that  tymc 
to  his  knowledge  were  these,  Robertt  Holmes,  Cathnn  Gradetl,  Anne 
Belts,  Elin  Erwine,  Abraham  Hemton,  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  and 
one  Philip  that  was  a  servant  of  John  Smyths  and  one  Anne  a 
charwoeman.  whose  simames  he  knowes  not,  w<»  severall  others,  and 
further  saieth  that  he  took  a  party  out  of  the  house  and  Caused  the 
the  corps  of  the  persons  aforemenconed  to  be  buried  after  the 
Surender,  and  further  saieth  that  the  aforenamed  Darnell  Magiois 
did  acte  as  a  Colloncll  in  that  Armey,  and  further  saieth  not 

"  Edw.  Davies." 
To  which  Deposition  is  added  the  following  : — 


the  persons  hereunder  named  in  Downe  and  in  Amies  w»>  the  rest  at 
the  delivery  upp  of  the  Amies  and  other  provisions  that  were  to  be 
surrendered  as  aforevl,  via. — The  Lord  Evagh,  t'oaoe  oge  oNeilc 
deceased,  Daniell  Maginis  now  in  prison,  Pair.  Macartan  now  in 
prison,  Owen  Macartan  now  in  pruoo,  Georg  Kussell  of  Rath- 
mullen,  Phelemey  M^Toole  oNeile  deceased,  William  Cibons  of 
Baiykinlar  deceased,    Rorey  M  Ever  oge  Maginics  deceased. 

"  Edw.  Davis*." 
— Deposition*  in  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lettered  Denm, 
*8o8,  MSS.,  T.  >  I. 

J!  Us  and  ours, — The  soldiers,  and  others,  sometimes 
imitated  the  atrocities  of  the  Irish,  as  the  following  < 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  too  clearly  prow  : — 

"The  examination  of  Thomas  Dixon  of  lecale,  aged  abtfourty  years, 
taken  the  ith  Mar.  l(  ■  .  who  sayeth  that  the  second  yeere  of  the 
RebclUon  he  dwelt  in  llyshop's  court  And  that  in  the  first  yeere  of 
the  Rebellion  one  Cormach  Macgueere  went  out  the  first  muneth, 
and  within  fyva  or  six  da  yes  after  came  in,  and  was  three  nights  in 
bounepalnch  with  Sr  James  Montgomery,  whose  Regiment  then 
Jay  in  lecale  ;  and  then  the  sayd  Cormick  M'gucer  went  out  agayne. 
This  exam  mat  further  sayeth,  that  in  the  second  yeere  of  the  Re- 
bellion Capt.  George  Montgomery's  troupe  being  brought  into  lecale, 
and  going  abroad  to  meet  with  such  of  the  Irish  as  used  to  come  into 
the  lland  and  fall  upon  such  off  the  Inhabitants  as  they  could  meet 
w">  going  bctwix  garrison  and  garrison.  It  happened,  that  one 
tyme,  that  Cornet  Jonstone,  tl.cn  quarter  master,  And  Ralph  Read, 
and  an  other  whose  name  this  exanunat  sayeth  he  knowcth  not,  and 
alsu  this  exanunat  were  together  att  Ardglasse,  where  this  examinat 
had  a  brother,  Robert  Dickson.  Thai  while  they  were  together, 
some  of  Ardetxssc  gave  Intelligence  to  quarter  Mr  Jonstone,  that 
some  of  the  Kehetls  were  in  the  ruckes ;  as  they  used  often  to  be,  as 
this  examinat  sayeth,  and  from  thence  did  sculkc  out  to  kill  such  as 
they  found  opportunity  against.  This  examinat  sayeth  thai  Quarter 
M'  Jonstone  and  the  others  went  out  and  found  Cormick  M'  guecr  in 
the  Rocks,  the  noyse  whereof  coming  to  the  tuune,  he  this  examinat 
went  out,  and  found  the  forevayd  quarter  M'  with  others  chasing  the 
sayd  M  gueer.  and  that,  at  last,  they  invircned  him,  and  did  kill 
him.  He  further  sayeth,  y'  he  can  not  particularly  tell  whether 
quarter  Mr  Johnston  first,  or  any  other,  or  all  of  them  together,  fell 
upon  the  sayd  Mcguecr,  But  that  he  was  killed  by  the  forcnamcd 
persons.  And  that  he,  this  examinat,  knowcth  not  whether  he  him- 
self gave  him  any  wound  or  not,  nor  whither  ever  he  touch'd  him  or 
lot.  This  examinat  further  sayeth,  that  his  brother,  Robert  Dixon, 
told  him,  this  examinat,  that  the  sayd  M'guecr,  with  two  more,  one 
lay  pursued  the  sayd  Robert  Dixon,  bctwix  his  borne  and  his  house, 
ind  not  being  able  to  ovcrtak  him,  because  the  sayd  Dixon  was  on 
■one  back,  that  the  sayd  M  gucei  returned  to  the  barne  and  hanged 
;he  sayd  Dixons  bane  man. 

"  Taken  before  us,  DlXON. 

"O.  Blukdbix.  "Thomas  T.  O.  hi* 

"Ja.  Traill." 


"The  examination  of  John  Mackdonnell  of  Lecale,  being  aged 
about  thirty-foure  years,  taken  the  rth  May,  1651.  who,  being 
swome,  sayeth  that  on  the  second  yeare  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  in 
Ardgtassc,  and  on  a  Sabbath  day  in  the  morning,  being  lying  in  hi* 
bed,  the  Drumer  of  that  Company  of  S'  Jas:  Montgomery's  Kegm'. 
whereof  Capt.  Wode  was  their  lieutenant,  came  into  his  the  exami- 
nat's  house,  and  asked  a  loanc  of  his  foulling  pcece.  This  examinat 
desyred  to  know  what  he  would  doe  with  m.  I he  sayd  Druincr 
(whose  name  is  Dunbar  replycd  that  he  had  some  use  for  ill,  but 
knowing,  by  this  cxaminats  further  answer,  that  it  was  roosty  and 
not  fixed,  he  went  out  agayne  without  it.  This  Examinat  further 
bout  half  an  hour  after  the  sayd  Drumer  went  out,  he. 
,  heard  a  cry  in  the  street,  and  as  he  was  rysing  to  putt 
on  his  cloathes,  Thomas  Rtske,  one  of  the  t  ur  men  whom  this 
Examinat  after  heard  was  killed,  then  came  into  this  Examinat 's 
house,  haveuig  a  wound  in  his  neck,  from  wheh:  the  blood  did  spring 
againe.  Thai  the  sayd  Riske  sayd  to  this  Examinat.  that  the  sold™ 
were  about  to  kill  him,  and  desyred.  therefore,  this  Examinat  to  goe 
Wode  be  caused  hinder  the  sold"  in  that  action  ;  that  this 


l  sayd  he  knew  not  what  good  his  speaking  could  doe,  yet 
by  and  by  he  putt  on  his  cloake.  and  being  come  abroad,  he  found  that 
four  men  were  killed ,  whose  names,  as  this  Examinat  remembers,  were 
Thomas  Riske,  Petr  McCan«n.  Richard  McLyon,and  Patr.  M'Elay. 
But  by  whom  they  were  killed  he,  this  Examinat,  knowcth  not- 
Bul  he  sayeth,  that  the  report  was  that  Edward  Jackson  and  Wilt 
Hamilton  were  the  killers  of  them,  and  lykewyie  that  the  report  was 
among  the  sold"  that  LeuL  Wode  gave  order  (or  the  kitting  of  the 

McDoWEH- 

"JOHH    +    +  his 
marke. 

"Jurat. 

"O.  Blukdell  I 
"Ja:  Traill." 

"May*.  165* 

"The  Examination  of  Katharine  Gilmore  of  BaUenahmce,  taken 
before  me  the  day  and  yeare  above  written. 

"  Ambrose  Bkdelu. 

"  Who  saith  y*  8  dayes  before  the  Candlemas  next  after  y*  Re- 
bellion, slice  then  livcing  in  the  towne  land  of  Ballydavy.  in  ye 
Barrony  of  Castlercagh,  altogether  with  tenn  famlyes  more,  of  all 
wh"l>  11  familyes  there  were  ^of  men,  wee  in  en,  and  children),  killed 
to  her  owne  knowledge,  scaventy  and  three  by  a  great  company  of 
people  ;  being  1,  to  her  eslimacon,  in  number  about  too,  who  were 
biou^ht  thither  by  one  Andrew  Hamilton  of  the  fforte,  James  John- 
son, the  elder,  and  James  Johnson,  the  younger,  both  of  Balledavy, 
John  Craffurd  of  Crafford*  Hume ;  and  further  she  saith.  That 
James  Johnson,  the  elder,  killed  one  Henry  O  Gilmore,  brother  to 
the  Examinat.  in  her  owne  sight, and  likewise  shee sawe  the  *d  James 
w<!>  his  swoord  slashing  att  one  Edmund  Nee  son,  who  was  killed,  but 
shee  knowcth  whether  bee  made  an  end  of  him  or  not,  fur  on  the 
receipt  of  the  first  blow,  the  sd  Ncesoa  runn  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
house,  among  the  rest  of  his  neighbours,  the  cause  of  ther  knowledge 
is,  that  a  short  space  before  the  s>l  Andrew  Hamilton  had  putt  her 
out  of  the  doore  of  the  house  in  Considcracon  of  her  ,  after 

"1  saith  that  by  reason  there  were  many  of  Hr 
about  the  Doore  she  lave  her  downe  in  a  Dili 
eforc  the  doore,  where  she  was  lines  pied  of  as 
the  night  being  very  darke,  rayny,  and  windic, 
ic  house ;  the  wheh  lights  the  «d  Hamilton  or 
Exam'*  mother  to  make  for  them  a  little  befor 


which  shee  saith  that  by  reason  there  were  many  of  Hamilton's 
Company  about  the  Doore  she  lave  her  downe  in  a  Ditch  which 
was  right  before  the  doore,  where  she  was  unespied  of  any  as  she 
supposeth,  the  night  being  very  darke,  rayny,  and  windie,  i|«S 
light*  in  the  house ;  the  wheh  light*  the  *d  Hamilton  or  his  men 
caused  the 

tymc.  of  wheh  lights  they  carried  same  to 
them  light,  to  com  posse  their  designc. 

"  The  Exam'  further  saith,  she  saw  one  Abraham  Adam  kill  Ja 
O  Gilmor,  her  owne  hushand.  and  Daniell  Crone  O  Gilmore.  and 
Thurlagh  O  Gilmore ;  she  further  saith,  that  at  her  going  forth  of 
the  house,  a  sister  of  hers  tooke  houldc  of  her,  for  to  goe  out  w"1  her, 
and  the  *a  Abraham  Adam  struck  of  her  id  sister's  arroe  from  y* 
Elbow,  w'h  a  broade  swoord,  the  sister's  name  was  Owna  O  Gtl- 


MMM 
ZVsew,  MSS.,  f.  3.  8. 
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The  Irish  army,  of  above  3000,  were  drawn  up  (as  aforesaid)  on  the  shoarand  the  fields  above 
it ;  and  the  tide  was  going  fast  out,  and  they  seeing  all  Sir  James's  foot,  being  about  eight  hundred, 
(yet  with  ten  colours,)  and  his  small  brass  guns  before  them,  flanked  with  the  troops  and  militia 
men  (about  300)  in  the  reare,  with  baggage  men  and  boys  on  horse  behind  them.  All  those 
(except  the  reserves)  drawn  up  at  three  men  deep,  and  making  a  long  front,  the  enemy  guessed 
aright  that  it  was  Sir  James's  design  to  march  over  the  Strand,  and  to  charge  them  in  that  order. 
So  they  took  the  wisest  and  safest  course  to  march  off,  before  the  sea  was  third  part  ebbed ;  and 
when  they  were  at  the  back  of  the  next  hills,  they  dispersed  in  companies  to  their  several  passes 
and  quarters. 

Sir  James  had  no  designe  but  to  fight  them  on  fair  ground ;  where  his  troop  and  brass  pieces 
gave  him  the  advantage  against  their  numbers,  and  where  he  was  in  no  danger  of  ambusses. 
However,  when  he  saw  the  Irish  intended  to  draw  off  their  main  body,  he  detached  his  troop,  with 
a  firelok  behind  each  of  them,  and  two  soldiers  (with  their  muskets)  on  every  baggage  horse,  and 
came  up  with  the  rest,  and  his  artillery  (as  fast  as  they  could  march)  to  sustain  his  troop  and 
dragoons,  who  were  very  eager  to  regain  the  honor  they  thought  they  lost  by  their  retreat  And 
being  full  of  revenge,  they  attacqued  the  Irish  rear,  most  partys  killing  many,  and  giving  no  quarter, 
unless  to  a  prime  officer,  (of  such  were  their  best  gentlemen,)  by  whom  a  ransom,  or  exchange  of 
friends  (detained  prisoners  by  the  Irish)  was  expected. 

The  troops  and  dragoons  pursued  them  two  miles,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  ambushcade ; 
and  night  drawing  on,  Sir  James  retired  to  his  men  (by  this  time  drawn  up,)  and  they  encamped 
under  Dundrum,  which  was  deserted ;  Sir  James  sending,  in  his  view,  a  party  of  dragoons,  with 
his  brass  gunns,  to  Newcastle,  which  the  Irish  had  also  evacuated  of  men  and  arms.  He  put  (and 
furnished  with  victuals)  a  good  garrison  therein,  to  be  a  frontier  to  the  pass  (near  it)  aforesaid,  and 
to  be  an  inlett  to  scoure  in  the  woods  of  Ballaghenery*6  and  the  lands  about  Tullaghmore.5' 

He  strengthened,  also,  Dundrum  Castle  with  provisions,  though  the  soldiers  had  no  houses 


**  Baltaghentry. — More  correctly  Bealach-a-neir ;  now 
Ball.ighancnr,  about  three  miles  south  of  Newcastle,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilkeel,  and  barony  of  Mourne.  See  Reeves, 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  p.  207;  Reeves's  note  to  Mac- 
Carta's  Itinerary,  in  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaology,  voL 
ii,  p.  49.  In  a  wood  at  this  point,  twenty-four  Protes- 
tants, including  a  clergyman  named  Tudge,  licut.  Hugh 
Trevor  and  his  wife,  and  a  Mr.  Weston,  all  of  Newry 
were  massacred  by  a  partyof  Irish  under  George  Russell 
of  Rathmullan,  by  order  of  sir  Con  Maginnis.—  Harris, 
State  of  the  County  of  Down,  pp.  81,  93. 

»  Tullaghmore. — Now  Tollymore  or  Bryansford,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcoo,  and  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  This 
place,  now  so  well-known,  b  somewhat  more  than  two 
miles  north-west  of  Newcastle.  Harris  states  that  near 
Tullamore,  "on  the  skirts  of  Sliev-neir  and  Sliev- 
snavan  (mountains  so  called)  the  Lord  Limerick  has  two 
Deer-parks,  remarkable  for  excellent  venison,  or  rather, 
one  divided  into  two,  by  a  wall  carried  through  the 
middle  of  it,  finely  wooded,  cut  into  ridings  and  vutoes, 
and  watered  by  a  river  running  through  it  in  a  channel  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  which  passes  under  a  bridge  of  hewn 


stone, from  whenceare beautiful  prospects ofthesea." — p.8l, 
82.  This  place  so  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauties,  has 
been  tastefully  improved  by  succeeding  occupants,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  charming  residences  in  the  county. 
The  lord  Limerick  mentioned  in  this  extract  was  a  great- 
grandson  ofjohn  Hamilton  of  Tollimore,  brother  of  the 
first  lord  Clannaboy,  and  member  of  parliament  for 
Killilcagh  in  1613. — Ij>dge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited 
by  Archdall,  voL  UL  p.  7.  Bryansford,  the  name 
by  which  this  place  is  now  generally  known,  was  so 
called  from  Bryan  M'Agholy  Magennis,  the  native  Irish 
chief  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  whose  daughter,  Ellen, 
was  married  to  captain  Hamilton  of  Erinagh,  a  nephew 
of  the  P  rst  viscount  Clannaboy.  Her  son,  James  Hamilton 
of  Tollimore,  or  Bryansford,  succeeded  to  the  property,  on 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Brian  Maginnis,  without  issue. 
This  James  Hamilton's  grand-daughter,  Anne,  was 
married  in  1752,  to  Robert,  first  earl  of  Rodcn.  The 
present,  or  third  earl  of  Roden,  enjoys  the  estate  of 
Bryansford,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Bryan  M'Agholy 
Maginnis.  See  Hanna's  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Bright 
in  the  Downpatrick  Recorder. 
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but  cabbins,  within  the  old  walls  to  garrison  in,  who  were  to  dear  the  fields  about 1 
(Mr  Annesly's  house5'  within  a  mile  of  it),  and  other  lands  about  itself. 

Sir  James  (upon  the  Irish  drawing  off  and  disappearing)  had  sent  his  militia  to  their  posts  ; 
but  he  kept  the  baggage  horses  and  boyes  in  bis  camp,  for  the  Coyle  bridge60  was  broken  down, 


>■  Cloufhmaghrteatt. — "A  short  distance  from  the 
head  of  the  straii'l,  or  U|y|xr  inlet  of  Dundrutn  H.\y,  stand* 
the  post  town  oft 'lough,  nearly  half  way  between  Castle- 
wcllan  and  Downpatrick.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
under  the  names  of  Rath-cafh,  'the  Manic  Fort,  and 
Cloughmaghericatt,  'the  stony  field  of  the  battle'  . 
See  Reeves's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  pp.  28,  215. 
In  1641  it  was  the  property  of  Matthew  I*orde,  Esq.,  a 
Protestant."  Clough,  or  Cloughmaghericatt,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Macartan  family.  In  1612,  James  I. 
granted  it  and  the  surrounding  lands  to  Thomas  Fitt- 
maurice,  but  it  came  by  purchase  in  1615-16  into  the 
possession  of  sir  Francis  Annesley,  all  whose  lands  in  the 
county  of  Down  were  by  patent  dated  19th  January,  16 18, 
erected  into  the  manor  of  Cloughmaghcricatt. — Hanna's 
Account  of  Clough  in  the  Dovmpatriek  Recorder. 

H  Mr.  Antusl/s  houst. —  This  Mr.  Annesley  was 
Francis,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Francis  Annesley,  by  his 
second  wife,  Jane,  sister  to  Philip,  first  earl  of  Chester- 
field. Francis  Annesley,  the  younger,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  lands,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  settled  at 
Clough,  near  which  he  built  a  mansion  house  as  a  resi- 
dence of  his  family.  In  1744,  a  Francis  Annesley,  sen., 
resided  at  Clough,  and  Francis  Annesley.  jun.,  at  Castle- 
wellan.— Hanna's  Account  of  Clough  ;  Harris,  State  of  tht 
County  of  Down.  pp.  78,  82. 

60  Coyle  bridge.— This  is  the  bridge  near  Downpatrick 
over  the  Coyle,  now  Quoile.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Harris, 
p.  38.  "  shonld  be  called  the  Coyne  bridge,  as  it  affords 
a  safe  way  over  a  branch  of  the  lake,  anciently  called 
grves  as 

patrick,  iii  the  barony  of  Lccale, 
DufTerin  and  Castle  Reagh."  This 
as  to  the  word  Coyle  is  not  worthy  of  ] 
"The  name,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  "is  derived 
from  the  Irish  cool  'narrow,'  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced like  keel,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Scotland,  kyte." 
The  bridge  over  the  Coyle  had  been  built  by  Thomas 
Cromwell,  lord  lecale,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion  in  1641,  but  was  soon  afterwards  broken 
down,  whether  by  the  insurgents,  or  others,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Hanna's  notice  of  the  building  of  this  bridge, 
from  his  Cossipings  about  the  Parish  of  Inch 
in  the  Downpatrick  Recorder  :  —  "  Notwithstanding 
that  Lord  locale  had  granted  the  Ferry  at  Portillagh 
to  Mr.  Echlin,  he,  about  the  year  1640,  built  a 
bridge  between  Portillagh  and  the  Coile,  which,  owing 
to  there  being  an  old  mill  at  the  spot,  was  called  the  Old- 
Millbridge.  This  bridge  being  entirely  erected  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge,  he.  in  June,  1641,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  a  contribution  from 
the  country  towards  his  charge,  the  work  being  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  commonwealth  ;  respecting  which  petition  the 
Lords  desired  to  confer  with  the  Commons,  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  desire,  appointed  a  committee  of  fourteen 
members  to  meet  their  lordships  on  the  matter.    At  this 


Lough  Coyne  (Cuan),  and  |  gi%'es  a  short  cut  from  Down' 
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conference,  evidence  was  given,  shewing  that  Lord  Lecale 
had  not  only  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  erecting 
the  bridge,  from  which  the  country  thereabouts  received 
great  l>encrit  ,  but  that  he  had  also  lost  the  advantage  of 
the  ferry  which  he  formerly  enjoyed  ;  and  that  the  trp- 
holding  thereof  would  be  a  growing  charge,  if  kept  in 
requisite  repair.  It  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  oth  of  July,  that  a  select  committee  should 
prepare  a  bill  for  reasonable  tolls  to  be  received  by  Lord 
Lccale.  in  consideration  of  his  charges,  and  for  the  future 
maintenance  thereof ;  and,  upon  further  consideration,  it 
was  also  ordered  that  the  Speaker  should  write  to  the  then 
next  going  Lords  Justices  of  Assure  for  the  County  of 
Down,  praying  them,  in  the  name  of  the  House,  to  lake 
the  contents  of  the  petition  and  order  into  consideration, 
and  to  enquire,  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or  other  lawful  means, 
how  far  the  said  bridge  was  useful  to  the  inhabitants  there- 
abouts, &c.  The  following  letter  wan,  accordingly  written 
by  the  Speaker  :— 

"  Mv  Loans, — I  im  commanded  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
recommend  unto  your  Lordship*'  grave  consideration  the  inclosed 
Petition  and  Order*  of  this  Howe,  touching  a  Bridge  erected  by 
the  Right  Hon.  tlx  Lord  Cromwell.  Lord  Viscount  Lccale.  to  the 
County  of  Downc ;  and  I  am  further  commanded  to  pray  your 
Lordship*  to  enquire  by  the  Present  menu  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
said  County,  how  useful  the  erecting  and  continuing  of  the  said 
Bridge  hath  been,  and  i*  like  t»  be,  to  the  Inhabitant*  thereabout* ; 
and  of  what  Toll,  and  uf  what  Nature,  and  how  much  and  by  what 
Penon*  payable,  is,  and  shall  be  lilting  to  be  settled  for  the  said 
I-ord  Cromwell  and  hi*  Heir*,  for  the  Charge  he  hath  been,  and 
*hal]  be  at,  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  said  bridge  :  'and 
to  certify  the  *aid  PPtseiit.iiems.  tdgftfar  with  your  Lordihrp*' 

rion  unto  this  House,  to  the  End  trial  a  Bill  may  be  prepared  in 
Behalf,  as  shall  be  thought  fit.— I  commit  your  Lordship*  1 
God,  aad  rcnuiu,  your  f 


"lajulij.  1641 
"To  the  Right 
Assixe  for  th 


ie  thought  fit.— I  commit  your 
LortkhirV  very  loving g™*^ 


>  for  the  County  of  Down*.""      *  } 

The  journals  of  the  Commons  do  not  contain  any  state- 
ment of  the  Judges  having  returned  the  required  certificate, 
though  doubtless  such  was  done,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  a  Bill  being  introduced  authorising  the  levying  tolls, 
though  afterwards  such  were  imposed,  and  subsequently 
lxmght  up  by  the  county.  For  the  loss  Mr.  Maxwell 
sustained  in  the  profits  of  the  ferry,  owing  to  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  he  claimed  compensation  from  Wingfield, 
Earl  of  Ardglass,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  16—, 
and  the  tatter  in  1657,  abated  the  annual  rent  of  the  Inch, 
&c,  lands  to  £$0,  with  a  condition  of  further  abating  it 
£10  annually,  when  the  old  bridge  which  had  become 
greatly  dilapidated  was  rebuilt,  but  that  if  within  three 
years  the  bndgc  wxs  rebuilt  and  Mr.  Maxwell  paid  £500, 
Karl  Wingfield  should  re-possess  the  lands.  The  bridge 
having  been  rebuilt  about  1679,  and  the  money  repaid, 
proceedings  were  instituted  in  Chancery  for  the  recover) 
of  the  lands,  and  a  decretal  order  to  that  effect  prronoanoetl. 
Eventually,  however,  all  disputes  between  the  parties  were 
referred  to,  and  arranged  by  James  Leslie,  of  Sheepland, 
Esq.  ;  the  legal  proceedings  released  Mr.  Maxwell, 
August,  1680,  from  Thorns',  the  third  Earl  of  Ardglass,  a 
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and  only  a  ferry  used  on  that  side ;  so  that  Anacloy  river41  guarded  that  quarter  of  the  barony,  and 
the  sea  secured  the  rest  There  was  no  inlett  to  it,  but  by  the  Strand,  or  the  said  bridge  of  Black- 
staff,  which  had  a  fort  and  a  garrison  that  had  communication  with  Dun  drum  Castle,  and  but  the 
other  pass,  near  Newcastle,  which  was  secured  as  aforesaid,  and  the  troop  quartered  near  it 

Yet  for  all  Sir  James  his  circumspection,  the  Irish  (by  boggs  above  the  fort  and  bridge  afore- 
said, between  it  and  the  said  river,)  came  by  night  into  Lecaile,  and  surprised  a  small  garrison, 
which  lay  too  secure,  being  surrounded  by  a  lough,  all  but  one  togher*1  before  the  drawbridge. 
Our  men  had  lain  in  hutts  among  the  burned  walls  of  the  dwelling-house  (called  Ballydugan),^ 
belonging  to  Mr  West,  a  gentleman  of  estate  thereabouts ;  but  Sir  James,  gathering  some  forces 
and  reinforcing  the  frontiers  aforesaid,  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  who  had  come  out  to  prey  on 
the  country,  whom  he  routed  and  pursued  to  the  said  togher,  investing  the  house  with  a  close  siege, 
and  drawing  his  gunns  against  it,  preparing  boats  from  Portaferry,  Strangford,  Killeleagh  and  else- 
where, which  might  come  to  him  in  two  or  three  tides  after  orders  given  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
bestowed  some  great,  and  many  small  shott  on  the  enemy.  Some  of  them  were  killed  with  stones 
that  fell  from  the  battered  walls,  under  which  they  skulked ;  others  were  wounded  or  killed  (as 
they  peeped  out)  by  our  fowlers,  and  by  our  musketeers,  who  were  by  experience  become  good 
marksmen. 

The  besieged  Irish  had  some  good  officers,  but  they  durst  not  sally,  for  fear  of  our  men,  and 
of  the  falconettes  planted  before  die  togher.  Their  soldiers  were  picked  out  as  the  most  resolute, 
and  had  the  provision  layd  in  for  our  garrison,  and  good  store  they  brought  on  their  own  and  the 
partys  backs  which  conveyed  them  ;  and  daily  expected  more  thereof,  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
So  they  were  provided,  hoping  Sir  James's  departure  out  of  Lecaile,  by  reason  of  the  descent 
which  they  understood  that  Con  Ogc  CNa'/e6*  was  to  make  into  the  Ardes,  and  were  well  resolved 

new  grant  of  the  entire  lands  for  the  residue  of  the  original  was  held  by  the  Irish  garrison  referred  to  by  the  author  in 

terms  of  61,  and  I,ooo  years,  to  commence  on  the  expi-  the  text,  wag  very  small,  comprising  only  about  four  acres 

ration  of  the  first  term."  in  1744,  and  had  probably  few  advantages  in  1641  as  a 

n  Anacloy  river. — This  river  had  four  different  sources  ;  place  of  defence. — See  Harris,  State  of  the  County  of 

two  in  the  parish  of  Dromore,  one  in  the  parish  of  Anna*  Dot  on,  p.  151. 

hilt,  and  one  in  the  parish  of  Hillsborough.    It  is  known  *'  Ballydugan. — Harris  mentions  Ballydougan  house 

as  the  Ballynahinch  river,  until  it  reaches  Annacloy,  and  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  Strangford  lough,  liaving  once 

from  thence  until  it  falls  into  the  south-west,  or  triangular  been  a  "large  strong  House,  with  a  draw-bridge  and 

branch  of  Strangford  Lake,  it  is  called  the  Annacloy  turrets  for  defence,  burned  down  by  the  treachery  of 

river. — Harris,  State  of  the  County  of  Doom,  pp.  143,  144.  servants  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.    See  Examinations  of 

61  Togher. — From  the  Irish  word  toehar,  a  'causeway,'  Edward  Davits,  p.  317,  supra.    The  present  owner  of 

or  'pavement.'    This  word  forms  part  in  the  names  of  it  (1744),  Mr.  Henry  West,  lives  in  one  of  the  out-offices." 

many  places  throughout  Ireland,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  — Harris,  County  of  Down,  p.  39.    Ballydugan  is  the  name 

referring  to  the  elaborate  index  published  by  the  late  lit.  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Down.    See  Reeves's 

O' Donovan  in  his  noble  edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  p.  3a 

Masters.    Tougher,  toker,  or  tochar,  always  denotes  a  **  Con  Ogc  O'Neill. — Con  Oge  was  son  of  Con  of 

causeway  or  pass  through  a  bog,  whilst  the  word  fiealach  Castlereagh,  and  younger  brother  of  the  well-kown  Daniel 

is  invariably  applied  to  a  pass  or  opening  between  two  O'Neill,  see  p.  84,  sufra.    In  O'Mcltan's  manuscript 

mountain  ridges.    In  1634,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Journal  of  the  Wars  of  1641,  he  is  called  Conn  Og  mac 

Irish  parliament,  by  Robert  lord  Dillon,  entitled  an  An  Cuinn  (son  of  Con)  mic  Neill  mic  Brian  Fagartaigh.  In 

Act  far  the  repairing  and  amending  of  bridges,  cawsies,  Henry  Mc  Tully  O'Neill's  Journal  of  the  most  MemoraMi 

and  togher s,  in  the  high-xvays. — Commons  Journals,  voL  Transactions  from  the  year  1641  to  1 650,  Daniel  O'Neill, 

L,  p.  132.    The  Togher  referred  to  in  the  text  was  Con  Oge's  elder  brother,  is  stated  to  be  nephew  of  the 

situated  in  the  present  townland  of  Ballin togher,  parish  of  famous  general,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.     Sec  Desiderata 

Saul,  and  barony  of  lower  Lecale.    See  Examinations  of  Curiosa  inbernica,  voL  ii.,  p.  520.    Their  mother,  Con 

E .hoard  Denies,  p.  317,  %ufra.    Lough  Falcon,  which  O'Neill's  first  wife,  was  therefore  niece  to  Hugh,  earl  of 
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to  abide  the  uttermost  But,  being  told  of  a  storm  by  water,  as  well  as  at  the  togher  (which  they 
knew  very  feazable),  and  fully  designed  by  the  incensed  Sir  James,  and  wanting  (as  I  said  before) 
British  hearts  in  them,  and  despairing  of  relief,  by  the  siege  being  raised,  they  parlyed ;  yet  no 
was  granted,  but  a  convoy  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  and  that  they  should  not  be  stript 
On  which  conditions  they  i 


Tyrone,  being  the  daughter  of  bis  brother  Art  O'Neill. 
Ttw  journals  of  O'Mcflan  and  Henry  Mc  Tolly  O'Neill 
vpcaltof  Con  O^e  as  having  been  slain  at  the  battleof  Clones 
in  1641.  At  may  13,  1643,  OMellan  says  :— "  We  lost 
colonefConOg  son  of  Con  son  of  Neale  son  of  Brian  Fagar- 
tach."  In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  Henry  Mac  Tully 
O'Neill  says — "  In  this  action,  which  continued  more  than 
a  full  hour,  the  Irish  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
among  whom  colonel  Con  Oge  O'Neill,  Daniel's  brother, 
wxs  murdered  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  after  quarter 
given."  See  Desiderata  Cunosa  //iierniea,  vol.  li.,  p. 
493.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  assassin's  name  b  not 
recorded.  It  was  customary,  however,  with  such  ministers 
to  accompany  the  Scottish  troops  as  'chaplains'  in  their 
desolating  raids  among  the  Irish  throughout  various  parts 
of  Ulster.  "One  of  the  followers  of  the  Scotch  army  on 
this  expedition  (the  raid  conducted  by  Monro  during  the 
preceding  summer  of  1642),  was  Livingstone,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  who,  cither  in  search  of  plunder,  or  to 
gratify  an  impure  curiosity,  made  a  particular  inspection 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Irish  slain  at  the  passes  of 
Kilwarlin.  For  in  his  Life  he  says: — 'They  were  so  fat 
that  one  might  have  hid  their  fingers  in  the  (irks  of  their 
breast"'  See  Ulster  Journal  of  Arthaology,  voL  viii,  p. 
79,  note.  Livingstone  had  probably  no  other  motive  for 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  than  simply  to  gratify  a 
feeling  of  triumph  in  surveying  the  bodies  of  dead  papists. 

*»  They  surrendered.  —The  submission  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lccalc  was  considered  a  triumph  of  great  importance 


for  British  interests  in  Ulster,  and  especially  as  that  dis- 
trict had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  insurgents 
who  thus  surrendered  to  sir  James  Montgomery.  On  the 
7th  of  October,  1642,  a  petition  from  sir  James  wis  read 
in  the  English  house  of  commons  "concerning  some  free- 
holders and  others  of  the  Irish  nation,  within  the  barony 
of  Locale,  in  the  county  of  Downe,  reduced  unto  their 
obedience,  and  to  submit  themselves  unto  his  Majesty's 
mercy  by  Sir  James  Mountgomery."  This  petition  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  adventurers  to  consider  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  upon  it." — KitgiuA  Commons  Journals, 
voL  ii.,  p.  798.  In  this  campaign  against  the  Irish,  which 
terminated  so  honourably  for  sir  James  Montgomery,  his 
officers  were  "  the  Major,  Captaine  Samuell  Mount - 
gomry,  Captaine  Ward/aw,  Captaine  Houston,  Cap- 
taine Maxwell,  Captaine  Wauchop  ;  Leuc tenant  Kenedy, 
Leuetenant  Will,  Leuetenant  Mc  Andrew,  Leuetcnant 
Girvan,  Leuetenant  Hamilton  ;  Ensigne  Crawford, 
Ensigne  Hugh'  Montgomery,  Ensigne  Biggar,  Ensigne 
Maxwell,  Ensigne  William  Mountgomry ;  Sergeant 
Come,  Sergeant  Broadfoot,  Sergeant  Crawford, 
Sergeant  Edgar,  another  Sergeant  Edgar,  Sergeant 
Kemechan,  Sergeant  Ffisher,  Sergeant  Floucke,  Sergeant 
Ronald,  Sergeant  Logan,  and  Sergeant  McClannnn. " 
These  officers  constituted  a  "Courtc  of  Warrc"  at  Porte- 
ferry,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1642,  to  try  sergeant  Walter 
Kyle  for  the  killing  of  lieutenant  William  Baud.  See 
Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,  voL  viiL,  pp.  62 — 69. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


NOW  come  to  some  other  passages  relating  to  him,  in  the  beginning  of  the  said 
And  first,  I  find  Sir  James  Montgomery  addressed  to,  by  a  letter  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Ardes  and  Claneboys,  for  his  protection,  dated  ultimo  January,  1641.    This  was  whilst 
he  was  defending  Lecaile  against  Irish  incursions.1 

I  find,  by  certificate  of  above  30  Gentlemen  of  the  Ardes,  dated  the  15th  March,  1641,  that 
Sir  James  did  levy  a  regiment  of  foot  and  troop  of  horse ;  and  therewith  (at  his  own  charges)  did 
maintain  Downpatrick2  against  the  M'Genneses  and  M'Cartans,  repelling  them  when  they  entered 
Lecaile,  and  banishing  the  inbred  Romanists  of  that  barrony  thereout,  taking  their  castles  and 
putting  garrisons  therein,  till,  by  advertisement,  that  Con  Oge  ONcile,  with  great  forces  from  Ard- 
magh  and  Tyrone,  was  coming  to  join  the  Magenneses ;  and  he  was,  thereupon,  recalled  by  his 
brother,  the  Lord  Montgomery,  to  save  the  sea-ports,  by  which  relief  from  Scotland  and  England 
must  come,  as  expected;  and  himself  to  quarter  in  that  barrony. 

I  have  two  letters  of  advice,  dated  in  February,  1641,  directed  to  Sir  James,  from  the  Lord 
his  brother,  of  the  danger  which  the  Ardes,  with  Hollywood  parish,  and  all  the  sea  coasts  stood  in, 
from  the  said  Con's  descent;  which  made  him  march  his  regiment  and  troope  through  the  enemy's 


*  Irish  intursions. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  letter 
referred  to  in  the  text,  containing  the  names  of  leading 
settlers  in  the  district,  has  not  been  preserved.  The 
following  list  of  the  principal  names,  in  1653,  doubtless 
includes  several,  perhaps  nearly  all,  of  those  which  were 
signed  to  the  letter  asking  sir  James  Montgomery's  pro- 
of thanking  him  for  it,  in  1641-2  :— 


"  LORD  OF  AltOS*  QUARTRRS. 

"The  Lord  Ards,  Captain  Chariot  Campbell,  Captain  William 
Buchanan,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Dundas,  Captain  John  Keith,  John 
Montgomery  of  MoviUe,  Lieutenant  James  Novell,  James 
Mac  Conltey,  William  Catherwood,  William  Shaw,  Fergus 
Kennedy,  Captain  Hugh  Montgomery,  Mr.  Hu  ' 
Lieutenant  John  Wilson,  Lieutenant  And.  C 
McDowcll  of  Cumber. 


LITTLR  ARIM,  CRKYADBE 

"Gilbert  Heron.  Robert  Maxwell,  Robert  Ro$i,  John  Park, 
Lieutenant  John  Monipenny. 

"lord  clakisoy's  quarters. 

"The  Lord  Claneboy,  Lieutenant  Gawn  Hamilton,  Captain  John 
Boyle,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Wallace,  Jamei  Rots,  tea.,  William 
Hamilton,  Mr.  George  Ross,  John  Hamilton  of  Ballymacgormack, 
Patrick  Allen,  Gawn  Hamilton,  Captain  Alexander  Stewart,  William 
Hamilton,  jun.,  John  Stevenson,  Ninian  Tate,  Lieutenant  Edward 
llaillie,  FrancU  Purdy,  Captain  James  Stevenson,  John  Barclay, 
Quartermaster  Edward  Magee,  Ensign  James  Cooper,  Lieutenant 
Robert  Cunningham,  Lieutenant  t.'arr,  Captain  Matthew  Hamilton, 
Captain  Colin  Maxwell,  David  Williamson,  Jame*  Rots,  jun."— 
R«id,  History  e/th*  Pntbytmam  Church,  vol.  it. ,  pp.  471 — 474. 


*  Did  maintain  Downf<alrkk.—\Vh\l\t  sir  James's  small 
f  >rce  was  holding  Downpatrick  against  all  the  strength 


of  the  Magennises  and  Macartans,  he  penned  the  following 
letter,  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  explaining  in  delicate 
terms  the  difficulties  of  his  position  from  want  of  necessary 
supplies.  This  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  is  preserved  among  the  Carte  Papers,  vol.  viiL, 
p.  10:— 

"  Richt  Honorlb, — Since  my'last  by  this  geatilman  to  y'  Lo?, 
I  have  given  a  full  account  of  what  has  passed  here  to  the  Lordes 
luitices,  to  whose  relation  (wanting  lime)  I  must  humbly  remitt  y* 
I .of,  and  doe  presume  upon  your  Co1**  concurrence  and  assistance, 
whereof  yo'  former  noble  favours  makes  me  promise  my  self  great 
assurance.  My  Lord,  ever  since  I  received  his  Maju*'*  commission, 
1  have  had  my  troop* s  levycd  and  upon  service,  and  three  Com- 
panies of  foote,  and  since  the  tenth  day  of  this  month  four  Companies 
more,  to  whom  1  have  daily  given  full  intertainmcnt.  I  did  yester- 
day likewise  muster  one  Company  more,  and  these  three  weeks  past 
have  still  intertained  my  Leiftennant  Colonell  and  Sergeant  Major, 
with  three  Inferior  officers,  and  have  kept  them  in  action,  being  gen- 
tilmen  of  good  judgment  and  experience,  and  who  have  had 
hono'"«  imployment  in  forraigne  Service  (as,  indeed,  most  of  the 
officers  of  my  regiment  also).  These  companies,  for  want  of  Armes 
and  moneys,  I  have  not  yet  drawen  together,  being  already  whoty 
exhausted  with  see  great  a  charge.  My  Lord,  although  I  did  uiter- 
taine  one  company  of  foote  and  a  troope  of  forty  horse  since  the  first 
breaking  out  of  this  rebellion  until  the  receipt  of  ray  comissioo,  I 
will  tpeake  nothing  of  that  at  this  time ;  but  by  yor  Lot"*  furtherance 
and  favour,  doe  humbly  pray  and  expect  (according  to  his  . 
Comiisionj  to  be  supplyed  with  means  for  toe  many  as  are  I 
from  the  tunc  of  their  levying,  without  which,  and  a  competent  pro- 
portion of  Armei  and  Amuniuon  yo'  LoT*  may  safely  judge,  I  cannot 
be  able  to  subsist,  and  I  assure  yo'  Lo1'  that  with  me  his  Ma«V»  ser- 
vice and  the  country  will  in  these  part 
for  pressing  soe  hard  upon  yo'  Lo1"*  cvursoy,  .- 
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country  of  DufferinJ  and  Castlereagh ;  and  to  quarter  in  and  about  the  said  parish,  to  be  at  hand  to 
join  with  his  said  brother,  for  preserving  it,  with  Newtown,  Bangor  and  Cornerer  towns  and 
parishes,  and  chiefly  to  stopp  Con's  coming  into  the  Ardes,  and  sea  coasts.  For  which  purpose 
they  made  forts  (by  the  vulgar  called  trenches)  at  Dundonald,*  and  other  passes. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  state  of  Scotland,  to  Sir  James,  desiring  him  to  obey  their  Major- 
General,  Robert  Munro*  as  being  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Committee  for  both  kingdoms.6 
This  was  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  Scotts  army,  or  after  Sir  James's  return  from  Westminster. 
The  letter  is  dateless. 

I  have  a  letter  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  a  cover  to  Sir  James,  dated  Sept  1643 
(soon  after  his  said  return),  signed  by  the  two  Speakers,  advising  and  hopeing  that  he  would  oppose 
the  cessation  of  arms'  with  the  Irish,  and  promising  supplys,  &c. 


wUl  ascribe  it  to  the  exigency  in  which  hit  Mitl*t  service  m 
U.  and  not  to  my  importunity,  whn  truly  am,  an  " 
lo»"  mjit  i/Fcetionite  humble  servant. 

"J 

"  From  my  Garmooe  it  Dawn  pi  trick.  - 
the  tmi  of  December,  1641. 

"  For  the  right  Honbl*  the  Earie  of  Onnood,  Leifiennuit  general! 
of  hi*  Ux*J*  forces  in  Ireland.— The**." 

»  Country  of  Dufferin. — The  fact  that  the  Irish  held  the 
Dufferin  and  CaaUereogh  is  an  evidence  of  the  terrible 
pressure  which  must  have  been  fell  in  the  comparatively 
circumscribed  territory  of  the  Ank.  The  territory,  or 
country  of  the  Dufferin,  is  referred  to  as  follows,  in 
the  letter  of  sir  Thomas  Cusakc,  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  dated  8th  May,  155a,  and  addressed  to  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  : — "  The  next  to  that  country  is  the 
Doufrey,  whereof  one  John  Whit  was  landlord,  who 
was  deceitfully  murdered  by  M'Ranyll  boy  his  sonne, 
a  Scot ;  and  since  that  murder  he  keepeth  possession  of 
the  said  lands,  by  mean  whereof  he  is  able  to  disturb  the 
countries  nest  adjoining,  on  every  side,  which  shortly  by 
Cod's  grace  shall  be  redressed.  The  same  country  is  no 
great  circuit,  but  small,  full  of  woods  water,  and  good 
land,  meet  for  Englishmen  to  inhabit" — Brewer's 
Calendar  of  the  Carnu  Manuscripts,  p.  242.  Of  this  terri- 
sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  1575,  has  the  following 
"  The  Dufferen,  or  Whiles  Countrie,  I  found 


1  m  my  hand     here  some  sixty  bowmen  and  twenty  shott,  which  lyre 

most  Uppon  the  pmie  and  snrtile  of  th^ir  niMcrhKmiTi  _ 


spoile  of  their  neighbours.  - 


all  wast  and  desolate,  used  as  they  of  Clandebov  list 
The  owner  of  it  is  a  proper  young  man,  and  well  dis- 
posed, but  I  fcarc  vnhablc  to  do  any  good  on  it,  either 
tor  the  publike  or  his  owne  particular.  In  the  streights  of 
this  countrie,  AW/  Mae  Brian  Enough,  made  Captcn  of 
Clandcl>oy  by  the  Earle  of  Essex,  shewed  his  force,  and 
refuted,  though  upon  protection,  to  come  to  me ;  yet 
that  day  he  offered  me  no  skirmishe." — Sidney  Letters 
and  Memorials,  voL  i.  p.  76.  The  following  account  of 
this  territory  is  given  by  Marshal  Bagenal,  in  his 
Datription  of  Ulster,  at  the  year  1586  Diffrin,  some- 
tyrnes  th*  enhcritance  of  the  Maundcvilles,  and  nowe 
apperteyninge  to  one  White,  who  is  not  of  power  sufficient 
to  defend  and  manure  the  Mine*  therefore  it  i&  vt*>urn<^l  .in  J 
inhabited  for  the  most  parte,  by  a  bastard  sort  of  Seottes, 
who  yield  to  the  said  White  some  smalc  rent  at  their 
This  countrey  is  for  the  most  parte  woody,  and 
.  m  the  Loghe  which  goeth  out  at  the  haven  of 
3rd.    There  are  of  these  basrarde  Seottes  dwelling 


Ulster  Journal  0/  Areh«ology,  voL  iL,  p.  153.  In  1597, 
or  1598,  the  Ihiffrin  is  described  as  "sometime  the 
inheritance  of  the  Mandevtlles,  and  nowe  appertainingc 
unto  one  While,  a  mean  gentleman,  who  is  not  of  power 
sufficient  to  defend  and  plant  the  same ;  therefore  it  is 
usurped  and  inhabited  by  the  neighbours.  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  woody,  and  lyeth  upon  the  lough  called 
Lough  Coyne,  which  issue  th  into  the  sea  at  the  naven  of 
Strangford." — Lambeth  MS.,  as  quoted  in  Dubourdiea's 
Antrim,  voL  iL, p.  628. 

*  At  Dundonald. — The  traces  of  these  works  are  still 
visible,  hut  do  not  give  the  name  to  this  place,  which  is 
derived  from  the  well-known  and  beautiful  Dun  there. 

*  Robert  Munro. — See  pp.  168,  169,  supra. 

*  For  both  kingdoms. — To  committees  appointed  by  the 
Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  was  committed  the 
task  of  making  all  arrangements  connected  with  the 
transportation  of  troops  into  Ireland  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  The  lords  justices  of  Ireland  had  repre- 
sented that  forces  could  be  more  expeditiously  sent  from 
Scotland  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  the  committee  from 
the  English  parliament  went  thither  to  take  counsel  and 
act  in  unison  with  the  Scottish  committee. 

7  Cessation  of  Arms.— In  1643,  the  Confederate 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  finding  that  their  army  could  not 
much  longer  hold  together  for  want  of  supplies, 
memorialed  Charles  I.  for  an  armistice,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  assist  the  king  against  his  enemies  in 
England.  Charles  eagerly  caught  at  the  propoul ;  for, 
although  the  confederates  were  rebels  against  his 
authority,  he  did  not  dislike  them  so  much  as  the  rebels 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  England.  Through 
Ormond,  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  one  year,  was  ar- 
ranged at  Siggintown,  near  Naas,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1643,  between  the  royal  forces  in  Ireland  and 
those  of  the  Irish  confederates.  The  king,  by  this 
armistice,  obtained  from  the  latter  the  sum  of  £30,000, 
together  with  a  re-inforcement  from  the  royal  army  in 


Ireland  of  ten  regiments,  which,  however,  were  nearly  all 
captured  or  killed  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  England.  The  English  parliamentary 
leaders  openly  opposed  this  cessation  and  the  two  houses 
it  "destruction  to  the  Protestant  religion,  dis- 
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I  have  a  copy  of  letter  from  the  officers  of  Sir  James's  regiment,  dated  the  5  th  November, 
1643,  (the  powder  plott  day,)  unto  Sir  Mango  Campbell,  offering  to  incorporate  themselves  and 
soldiers  into  the  Scotch  army,  and  his  answer  the  18th  of  December  following,  giving  general 
assurances  of  kind  terms,  (such  as  the  officers  proposed,)  but  no  certainty,  only  desiring  them  (as 
he  was  sent  from  Scotland  to  solicit  other  regiments),  to  oppose  the  cessation  aforesaid.8 


:  to  the  English  nation,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
of  the  three  Kingdoms."     Still  further  to 
the  fears  and  horrors  of  their  own  party,  they 
published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  affirmed  that  the 
cessation  was  made  at  a  time  when  "the  famine  among 
the  Irish  had  made  them  unnatural  and  cannibal-like,  eat 
and  feed  upononeanother." — Lingard,  History  of  England, 
6th  edition,  London,  1865,  vol  viii.,  p.  22.    Sir  James 
Montgomery,  and  the  other  British  officers  in  Ulster 
were  originally,  in  common  with  the  Scottish  army 
under  Monro,  op|x>scd  to  the  cessation,  but  they  ap- 
pear eventually  to  have  adopted  the  views  of  Onnoiul 
and  the  king  on  this  question,  as  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  English  parliament    to  slop  the  payment  of 
all  monies,  or  other  provisions,  to  the  carl  of"  Cork,  sir 
James    Montgomery,   colonel    Hill,    colonel  Audley 
Mervyn,  sir  Hardress  Waller,  or  other  persons  of  Ireland 
that  have  submitted  or  consented  to  the  cessation,  or  done 
anything  in  the  pursuance  and  favour  thereof. — English 
Commons  Journals,  vol.   tii.,  p.    307.    At  first  the 
British  officers  in  Ulster  were  opposed  to  the  cessation, 
not  from  any  hatred  to  Roman  Catholics  as  such,  but 
simply  because  they  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  exist  as 
a  military  organisation  if  thus  prohibited,  even  for  one 
year,  from  preying  on  the  country.    The  following  letters, 
now  for  the  first  time  printed,  convey  their  sentiments  on 
this  and  one  or  two  other  kindred  topics.    The  originals 
of  these  letters  are  preserved  among  the  Carle  MS.  Pagers, 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  Si, 82.    It  is  to 
be   remembered   that  the   officers  whose  names  arc 
attached,  although  acting,  as  yet,  in  concert  with  the 
Scottish  forces  under  Monro,  were  the  commanders  of 
an  entirely  distinct  organisation  : — ■ 

"  Ht>Mni.it  Sins,— Having  lately  rcecaved  ,1  tetter  frnm  the  Copiit- 
tee  of  the  house  of  Comons  anil  adventurers  in  London  with  the 
shipp  lately  sent  into  our  parts  with  provisions  of  Armcs,  and  some 
•mall  quantitie  of  victualls  :  we  have  hereincloscd  sent  our  answer, 
together  with  the  Coppic  thereof,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  trail  *- 
irutt  the  une  into  England  by  the  fust  dispatch,  And  by  the  other 
that  you  may  sic  the  straight*  wee  are  reduced  too.  And  may,  ac- 
cording to  your  credit,  affection  to  the  puhlique,  and  trust  reposed  in 
you,  help  toward  the  remedying  of  our  present  wants,  in  supplying 
us  from  Scotland,  with  meale  or  other  provisions  for  six  regiments 
for  two  months,  either  upon  the  credit  or  Acompt  of  yc  parfLini'  or 


by  way  of  loanc  from  t.ie  state  there,  to  lie  repayed  to  the  Scottish 
Army  here,  when  our  provision*  shall  aryvc  Mil  of  Kngland,  lo  ye 
end  those  of  our  rcgim1*  that  have  nothing  at  all  in  our  quarters 
may  lie  Mippottcd.  And  that  the  res!  that  have  somewhat  though 
little  letter  provyded  may  spare  t.'icr  come  f^r  soweutg  of  the  ground 
which  othcrwayes  wilhc  c.UCii  up  now,  And  *u  the  whnltc  countrey 
will  rcmaine  wast  without  Crop  for  the  next  year  :  we  li«>|»c  you  will 
no  lesse  lake  to  hart  this  nur  present  necrs.itic.  and  will  with  no  lesse 
carncsmc*  endeavour  the  supplying  of  us  then  if  wee  had  sent  ane 
Agent  from  hence  expresve  to  follow  the  Ims-incs,  although  the 
miseries  and  wants  of  our  souldiours  cannot  lie  scriuushe  expressed 
lo  you  in  a  lettetc,  as  it  is  deeply*  charactered  and  may  lw  read  in 
thcr  faces,  so  rccumcmling  thcr  condition  I*  yutir  care.  And  your- 
selves And  your  all  ures  to  god's  defection.  We  rest,  your  humble 
and  affectionate  servants, 

"  Montcomikie.  "Clandkbove 

"A.  ClILOltSlkK.  "J.  .\ll>NTI.I>MK«llt. 

"A.  Hill.  *'Gk<ikgb  Hawdes. 

"  E.  Mathew. 
Kiuileagh,  the  >6th  of  December,  ,««,.- 


The  foregoing  accompanied  a  letter  "  from  the  British 
officers  to  the  committee  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  England,  now  in  Scotland,,"  and  dated  16  December, 
1043.  The  following  is  "  Copy  of  Letter  to  the  Com- 
mute of  Adventurers,  in  London,  16th  December, 
1643  •— 

'•  Right  WoKTHV,-We  received  yor  le«tr  of  the  19th  Sep',  to- 
gether with  the  provisions  and  Armcs  according  to  the  table  of  pro- 
portions sent  us  in  the  shipp  called  the  honor  of  Eondi  ui,  save  what 
was  spuylcd  or  left  behind,  whereof  a  particular  noate  shalbe  sent 
you  by  the  next.  And  wee  are  very  thaukfull  for  yor  caire  expressed 
of  us  in  this  seasonable  supply,  wh  though  it  came  lo  late  for  the 
intended  summer  service,  yet  it  melt  w'h  the  very  cxtreamitie  of  our 
sufferings  and  patience.  But  the  quantitie  of  victualls  is  so  small  thai 
1  11  P":1""  oenefilt  our  starving  souldiours  receave  by  it  for  thcr 
bellies  is  not  so  grant  as  the  hopes  they  are  raised  loo  therby,  to  ex- 
pect from  the  continuance  of  yo'  care,  such  things  as  may  not  only 
relcive,  but  prevent  such  hard  pinches  of  want  as  they  base  been 
k'Ve"  'r  "  "l1ny  'V"104  "nte  ,hcy  umlertooke  this  service,  and 
the  parliam1  her  mantenance,  our  case  being  now  more  to  be  ro 
garded  than  before  :  for  the  Countrey  is  more  waited,  our  souldiours 
more  wearied  w'h  expectacions,  our  eniniics  the  same  to  us  in  Iher 
dispositions,  and  mahtious  practises,  and  in  some  Acts  uf  hostilitie 
notw<lHtauding  this  late  Ccssacion  concluded  heir  w'houl  our  con- 
tents, w  n  wee  looke  upon  in  the  consequences  of  it  as  no  meanes  of 
sccuntie  either  for  our  religion  or  persons,  or  for  his  M»u>'« 
interest  and  lytic  of  the  Crowt.e  of  England  to  this  kingdome, 
so  that  upon  these  consideracions  all  yc  Bent  of  our  thoughts  15  how 
to  be  enabled  w*li  ncccssarie  means  whereby  to  continow  and  in- 
oiu*  former  sucsesful  services  ag*  our 
cuyuiies  hosiihue  and  violence,  from  wLl>  wee  can  trust  to  have  no 
forbearance,  but  by  god's  favor  upon  our  courage  and  endeavors. 
And  by  yor  tymehc  supplying  us.  And  to  this  purpose  wee  shall  let 
you  more  fully  know  our  mynd  and  resolucions  by  Mr.  Traile,  who 
is  aryved  heir  soonc  after  the  shipp.  In  the  meantyme  we  have 
wrvten  this  to  you  with  the  first  opportunity,  to  lett  y  Ml  know  that 
utiles  the  next  supplyvs  be  sent  vene  specduie  otr  souldiours  wdl  not 
be  kept  together,  And  that  the  rather  bec.ius  they  sic  much  care 
taken  of  others  to  have  present  supplyes  coming  from  Scotland,  both 
ot  mcatc,  clo.ithcs  and  money,  sue  that  assuring  you  that  at  our 
ownc  interest.,  »o  vu"  also  doeth  engage  stronglic  our  resolucions  to 
the  prosecution  of  this  service.  And  tiiat  wee  rest  confident  yee  will 
v.,  1  hi  u,  .„„)  wanting  I1   v  >f  selves!  of  what  v.  „  h.,v- 

m.ide  us  trust  too,  And  so  wee  rcmaine,  yu>  very  loving  fiends  t. 
serve  you, 

"  MoxTc.mir.RiK,  "  Ci.anpeiiovb. 

An   ClirCHESTKE.  "I,  MoNTCOHrRIE. 

"Artmck  Hill.  "C.k,.  Kawoen. 

....  ...     .  "E.  Mathew. 

Jstllilcigh,  the  iCch  of  to''",  1643 

*  Cessation  aforesaid. — The  following  letters  were 
written  Ivy  sir  James  Montgomery  at  Uiis  date,  and  arc 
now  priniol  for  the  first  time: — 

"  Mv  most  noble  laniD.— Havin?  prepared  the  other  letters  and 
papers  wli  I  hcrcw'1;  scud  into  your  lo'',  and  this  bearer  of  purpos 
for  the  more  sccuntie  to  carry  them.  I  revived  your  Lo"'  most 
rsnwtcous  letter  of  the  rslh,  uf  die  last,  and  cannot  but  returnc  yo'  Lo1' 
humble  and  liarty  thanks  for  J*ing  pleased  lo  take  notice  of  my 
alk-cii  >n%  and  poore  endeavors  in  his  ma«««  service  in  these  part*. 
My  Lord,  I  must  needs  confess- that  when  I  have  done  all  that  I  can 
I  am  but  an  unprofuublc  servant,  and  come  many  degrees  ihort  of 
my  desyres,i  Hut  I  assorc  yor  Lo'1  that  what  I  am  able  to  pcrforine 
f>.r  hi.  in.iiw.  honor  and  service  none  shall  undertake  more  wulinghe 
n»r  prosecute  w  ith  mure  lulclilic  and  affection,  And  I  hope  my  »c- 
ti .>»-.  and  the  perv.ns  of  best  qualitic  in  these  uujjitri  shall  witness 
it  fur  me  in  due  tyinc.  Mv  desyre  to  give  yo*  l-o''  a  true  and  lull 
account  of  the  state  of  affaires  in  these  countyes  did  spin  my  other 
letter  out  in  such  lenth  that  1  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  thought  it  more 
proper  lo  convert  it  in  one  informacion,  and  to  crave  yor  Lo**  pardon 
if  I  doe  thereby  tempt  your  patience,  or  disturbc  your  other  more 


U  1 
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This  mutinous  combination  was  carried  on  without  asking  Sir  James's  advice  or  privity ,» 
but  the  officers  letter  was  (on  suspicion)  intercepted,  copied,  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  messenger, 
who  perceived  nothing  of  the  discovery,  as  he  knew  as  little  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Such  was  the  factious  humours  of  those  men,  and  the  country  gentlemen  blown  up  by  their 
teachers,  who  had  so  hooked  them  to  their  line,  that  they  could  pull  the  people  on  shore  with  a 
single  hair.'" 

In  all  the  fermentation  raised  by  the  Covenant-teachers,"  (which  were  imposed  on  parishes,  and 
the  legal  incumbents  ejected,  by  the  Scottish  army's  violence),  against  the  peaceable  Irish  Papists 


ynr  I-tJ1'1  approbation  or  dislike  signified  in 
ontinuc  or  break  off  this  frccdomc  w1-!'  my 
ItffcctHiric  to  his  iu1'"  servue  and  yu'  L''  so  much  and  deservedly 
Iptsststed  by  him!  nuke*  me  take.  My  goad  Lard  I  will  lay  hold  nn 
your  lo>  *  noble  promise  that  your  honor  will  wuh  the  hi  si  coiive- 
niency  make  knm.cn  to 


Ins  ituT  my  desyres  and  endeavot 
»rd  faithfull  servant,  and  I  mUk  I 


...ur  1o 


peruvhc  when  ever  I  wdLinglie  give  his  ma"»  or  yor  Lo1  caus  lt>  have 
older  thoghts  of  roe  than  now  [  profe 


1  thai 


i>ur  Lo'  for  tin 


from  my  hearte  wishing  ynr  hi'1,  your  noble 
11  children  all  wealth  and  happiiicsse,  I 
cMimt  at  this  tymc.  whose  ambition  is  to 
st  humble  and  faithful 


ChieaJc  and  wish  it  may  produce  the  desyred  effect*.  Mv  Lord  of 
the  Ardes.  Colloncll  Cbu  hestrr,  and  myvelie  have  v.ryten  lo  him  to 
the  same  effect  a  joytu  letter  -nice  my  last  to  yo'  honor,  but  have  as 

C;t  re  saved  no  answer,  so 
dy,  and  all  yo'  hopeft 
crave  to  be  further  irjub 
be  esteemed  yo'  Lo' "  mi 

"Rosrnotit,  the  4th  of  December,  1643. 
"  For  my  most  noble  Lord  the  Lord 
These. 

"  Endorsed— Sir  Jas.  Montgomery. 
"Rec.  14}  December,  1643. 
"  In  expression  of  his  good  affections  to  his 
Cattt  I'ofen,  vol.  viii.,  p.  10. 


nil  servant, 
"J.  MOSTCOM 

Of 


tervice.  Ire. — 


"My  most  wont,*  Lorp,— Sine*  the  wryting  of  xs\j 
AC  Cjptaine  Occutmcltc  (y*  was*  Sir  John  C  lotwc-rthie  * 


into  these  pan.  from  KngUnd,  And  Has  brc 
The 


other  letters, 
man  is  come 
ht  Ictterrs  unto  all  the 

Coilonels  of  the  English  Army  in  this  province,  invyting  us  to  take 
the  new  Covenant,  The  copy  of  that  svh  is  sent  unto  me  I  herewith 
lend  unto  your  Lordship.  I  had  with  it  3  printed  papers— the  Copy 
of  the  Covenant,  the  Declaration  of  both  houses  thereupon,  and  the 
Articles  of  Cessation.  These,  1  suppose,  yo'  Lo1'  has  had  from 
England,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  increase  my  packet  with  them. 
I  send  yo'  Lo**  also  a  Copy  of  the  votes  of  the  houses  upon  the 
aiticle*  .  O'Connelly  presses  hard  and  pcreoitonly  his  answer  like  a 
grand  Commissioner.  My  Lord  Montgomcrie  and  I  put  him  off  till 
CoUonell  Chichester's  returne  from  Knishone,  that  v.e  have  been  a 
waiting.  O'Connely  tells  how  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Marquesse 
of  Ardgylc  that  1  am  made  Viscount  of  Ardglasse,  and  many  other 
things  that  I  know  not  of  my  selfe,  which  mikes  ir.e  as  he  sayes  so 
farce  a  royalist ;  and  some  trounkes  of  mync  .ue  stayed  in  Scotland, 
wherein  I  have  above  via  ur  700  lb.  starl.  worth  uf  comotlitics,  and 
cloathes.  But  all  this  shall  not  trouble  me,  1  serve  a  good  Master' 
svsho,  1  hope,  will  not  let  me  be  a  louser. 

"  My  lord,  one  of  tl.e  three  troupes  under  the  command  of  my 
Lord  Montgomeric  hath  '..cen  long  in  decile.  One  Captain  Bruffe 
haj  a  cotnisaion  from  yo'  \x>'  procured  upon  a  mistake  that  the 
wis  voydc  upon  the  death  ol  iny  brother,  but  he  has  never 
possession  uf  it,  nor  has  he  been  in  this  kingdomc  these  nyne 
past,  and  is  now  as  I  am  informed,  in  service  in  England; 
one  serjeant  major  Crawford  had 
Earl*  of  Leister,  And  he  has.  notwi 
And  has  taken  on  to  Ve  a  leiftciina 
land  to  go  into  Knjland  :  Mr,  I'atr 
tlcnian  of  worth,  and  one  of  wIium 
has,  for  the  most  part,  mentaincd 
Montgomery's  good-will  of  11,  but 


>nc  other  ccmnii  .sion  from  the 
ihstandiog,  neglected  the  service, 
it  colloncll  Use  service  in  Sco(- 
ck  Savaugc  of  Y  rtaferry,  a  gen- 
fidclitc,  1  dare  assoore  yo'lo*', 
that  tn  ">pe,  and  had  my  Lord 
sras  borne  out  of  it  by  Crawford's 
Comissinn.  Hut  lie  nuw  having  taken  on  in  Scotland,  and  silvers  of 
his  officers  mynded  to  follow  him.  My  Lord  Montgomeric  is  desyrous 
to  conferre  the  troope  upon  Mr.  Savadge,  who  was  also  by  former 
letters  recomended  unto  yo'  honu'  by  the  Earle  Rivers  out  of  Eng- 
land. 1  doc,  therefore,  intreat  yo'  Lo''  lo  send  by  this  bearer  a  new 
Comission  to  Mr.  Savadgc,  with  a  nonobstante  of  the  two  former 
Comissions,  And  power  lo  him  to  chose  his  officer*  10  the  approbation 


of  his  loPj  and  tykewise  in  regard  his  \<f  had  some  cloathes  w»  came 

from  England  that  he  intended  for  Crawford  if  he  bad  attended  the 
service  And  done  his  duttie.  But  now  that  he  runnes  this  course,  he 
thinks  it  11.1t  fitt  tbjM  he  should  have  them.  And  in  truth  Mr  Savadge 
only  does  deserve  them,  for  he  was  at  the  greatest  charge  for  maim, 
taming  yr  troope,  And  therefore  for  his  bettir  discharge  desyrts  yor 
lo'  vol  be  pleased  10  send  him  also  ane  order  by  this  hearer  lo  deliver 
the  same  to  Mr  Savadge  My  Lord,  furthet.  yor  lo^  shall  hear 
from  me  when  we  have  determined  our  answer  to  Oconnely,  only 
this  BVttch,  my  duetie  ami  just  feires  obliged  me  to  give  yov  \&  warn- 
ing of,  thai  want  wilbc  the  only  thing  wilfruinc  us  of  the  king's  party 
here,  if  it  be  not  prevented  by  god  s  mercy,  his  Matte's  caire.  And 
yor  lo*"*  and  the  stats  I 
yo'  lo1'  all  hca.tii  and 
scrsaijl, 


"  kosmoni,  the  5th  of  December,  1643. 

Je  Lord  the  Lord 


prov.dence  very  speedily,  so  .igaine  wishing 
happiness,  I  remain,  yor  lo***  most  humble 


of  Ormond.- 


"  For  my  most  noble 
These. 

Endorsed— Sir  J. 

••kec.,::}^'-.-^ 

"  Concerning  the  letters  sent  by  the  Parliament  to  the  ! 
cers  by  Capf'  Gmnally.— Cart*  Papers,  vol.  srui.,  p.  46. 

»  Adz  ice  or  frhdty. — For  the  names  of  sir  James's 
officers,  sec  p.  322,  supra.  These  officers  were  partly 
induced  no  douht  to  enter  into  this  "'mutinouscombination  ' 
by  the  fact  that  the  Scots  had  received  somewhat  more 
timely  supplies  than  the  British  forces.  They  were  also 
carried  aw  ay  by  the  popular  stream  which  was  then  setting 
in  forcibly  over  Ulster  in  favour  of  the  covenant 

10  With  a  single  hair. — The  presbyterian  ministers  were 
very  actively  engaged  in  the  general  excitement  of  this 
crisis,  arousing  the  Scottish  soldiers  and  settlers  to  resist 
and  disregard  the  cessation,  and  to  some  extent  directing 
the  movements  of  the  army  under  Monro. 

"  The  (  '<r.  t'Mttt-teachers. — Sec  pp.  127,  178,  supra. 
The  presbyterian  ministers  spoke  and  acted  as  if  with 
their  covenants  was  bound  up  the  people's  entire  welfare, 
temporal  and  spiritual.  Several  Scottish  preachers  when 
afterwards  giving  utterance  to  their  '  Testimonies,'  even  on 
the  scaffold,  reminded  their  countrymen  of  the  inviolable 
nature  of  the  oaths  by  which  tt'.cy  supposed  the  whole 
people  wcrf  bound  in  these  wondrous  covenants.  Thus, 
James  Guthrie,  who  was  executed  in  1661,  in  the  course 
ot  hi j  'Testimony'  made  the  following  announcement: — 
"I  do  bear  witness  unto  the  National  Covenant  of  Scot- 
land,  and  the  Solemn  1  .oague  and  C'oven.mt  betwixt  the 
three  Kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland: 
these  saeted,  solemn,  public  oaths  of  God,  I  believe,  can 
be  loosed  nor  dispensed  with,  by  no  person,  no  party,  no 
power  upon  earth;  but  arc  still  binding  on  these  kingdoms, 
and  will  l>c  for  ever  hereafter ;  and  are  ratified  and  sealed 
by  the  conversion  of  many  thousand  souls  since  our  enter- 
ing thereinto."  Immediately  before  Guthrie  suffered, 
he  raised  the  cover  from  his  eyes  and  cried  aloud — 
"The  Covenants,  the  Covenants,  shall  yet  be  Scotland's 
reviving !"     Another  leading  preacher,  named  Hugh 
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in  the  Lower  Ardes,  yet  Sir  James  procured  the  Lord  Conway's  order,  dated  December,  1642,  that 
only  bonds  should  be  taken  of  Henry  Savage,"  of  Ardkeen,  Esq.  for  delivery  of  his  arms  in  his 
house,  at  any  time  when  called  for;  and  the  rest  of  the  Papists  to  be  disarmed. 

Which  privilege  Sir  James  got  confirmed  and  enlarged  on  another  occasion,  and  there  was 
need  and  reason  for  granting  that  safeguard,  because  of  the  unruly  Scottish  mobb,  and  common 
soldiers,  who  would  make  the  pretence  of  searching  for  arms  and  ammunition  an  opportunity  to 
quarrel  and  plunder.' 3 


McKail,  who  was  engaged  in  the  risingof  1666,  which  wis  \ 
crushed  at  Rullion  Green,  near  the  T<ot  of  the  Pcniland 
Hills,  uttered  the  following  as  part  of  hi-;  dying  'Tc^tt- 
mony': — "But  we  are  condemned  to  death  upon  the 
account  of  '.his  covenant,  for  adhering  to  thedu'.ies  therein 
sworn  to,  by  such  a->  once  ili.l  a*  much  themselves  as  we 
have  done,  and  some  of  them  more  than  so-nc  of  us; 
which  considerations  have  moved  me  to  great  fears  of 
God's  wrath  against  the  land,  according  to  the  curse  that 
we  are  bound  under,  if  we  should  break  that  covenant, 
and  in  the  fear  of  it,  many  times  to  pour  out  my  soul 
before  the  Lord ;  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  a  party  up  in 
arms  in  behalf  of  the  covenant  (all  other  doors  being  shut, 
whereby  redress  of  the  many  violations  might  be  obtained; 
and  these  by  manifest  and  unheard  of  violence  obtruded 
on  others  to  go  along  with  them),  being  hound  by  that 
covenant  against  detestable  indifference  and  neutrality  in 
this  matter,  and  to  esteem  every  injury  done  to  any  en- 
gaged  in  this  covenant  upon  account  of  it,  as  done  to 
myself,— very  conscience  of  duty  urged  me  to  this  against 
some  rcluctancy  of  fear  of  what  might  follow."  Again, 
he  thus  testifies  : — "And,  therefore,  whatever  indignity  is 
done  to  these  covenants,  I  do  esteem  to  be  no  less  than 
doing  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace  in  his  most  eminent 
exerting  of  himself,  but  especially  declaring  against  the 
same  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  to 
be  a  sin  of  the  same  nature  with  theirs  who  ascribed 
Christ's  casting  out  of  devils  to  Beelzebub."  John  Brown, 
another  well  known  preacher,  and  the  author  of  several 
popular  works  on  practical  divinity,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage in  his  'Testimony,'  drawn  up  soon  before  he  died  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1679:— "What  a  wonderful  mercy  was  this, 
that  the  Lord  should  have  made  choice  of  Scotland  above 
all  other  lands  to  be  his  peculiar  covenanted  people;  and 
that  he  should  have  avouched  us  for  his  pet>ple.  and  caused 
us  to  avouch  him  to  be  our  God  by  a  solemn  Covenant, 
and  that  so  frequently  j  for  at  five  several  times  did  the 
Lord  bring  that  land  into  covenant  with  him,  and  moved 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Lord  to  tic  his.  to  own 
and  stand  for  the  crown,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  But.  now.  behold  not  only  hath 
there  been  in  the  year  1660,  and  since.— a  manifest, 
shameful,  wicked,  and  impudent  departing  from  our  oaths, 
vows,  covenants,  promises,  engagements,  resolutions, 
declarations,  attestations,  proclamations,  acts,  actings, 
and  doings,  contrary  to  what  we  had  sworn,  and  that 
solemnly,  with  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Most  High  God, 
with  direful  imprecations  if  we  should  not  stand  to  the 
Covenant,  and  promised  under  the  pain  of  all  the  corses 
contained  in  the  book  of  God,  as  we  should  answer  to 
him  in  the  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed."    Many  similar  'testimonies'  might  be 


uoted.  Se-  Howie's  Scots  Worthies,  edition  of  1856, 
pp.  401,  404.  4S3,  474,  403,  4'K>,  503.  For  coven \isting 
doctrines  and  designs  see  the  ff.vlat ,it:ja  ani  Testimony, 
proclaimed  at  Ru'hergkn,  May  so,  1679;  the  /to iarathn, 
published  at  Ghs«jow,  June  13.  167.3 ;  the  Qutensftrry 
Paper,  Jirne4,  16S0;  and  the  /muni  Declaration,  Janu- 
ary II,  1682.  All  the  foregoing  documents  have  been 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Scats  Worthies,  edition  of 
1856. 

Henry  Savage, — See  p.  131,  supra. 
11  Quarrel  and  plunder. — It  was  taught  and  believed 
among  the  Scots  in  Ulster  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in- 
tended to  employ  the  year  of  Cessation  in  a  grand  attempt 
to  expel  them  from  this  province,  and  under  this  impression 
the  Scottish  troops,  at  the  instigation  of  the  covenant, 
teachers,  set  forth  in  various  directions  to  disarm  all 
papists  in  Ulster,  taking  that  opportunity  of  committing 
rapine  and  plunder.  Outrages  of  this  nature  were  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  certain 
leading  Irishmen  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the  several 
parties  into  which  their  countrymen  were  divided,  but 
now  thought  it  necessary  "  to  set  limits  to  the  depre- 
dations and  spoils  committed  by  the  Scotch  covenan- 
ters in  Ulster."  The  earls  of  Clanrickard  and  Thomond, 
the  viscounts  Dillon.  Taaffc,  Fiuwilliam,  and  Ranelagh, 
and  lord  Howth,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  depict  their  own  unhappy  condition  "ex- 
posed to  the  mercy  of  two  powerful  armies  now  in  the 
field  ;  the  one  of  the  confederate  Catholics  party,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  make  any  invasion  upon  us;  and  the 
other  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  such  as  adhere  to 
them,  who,  by  bunting,  spoiling,  and  committing  cruel 
and  hostile  acts,  have  broken  the  cessation,  and  cast  off 
their  ntiedicncc  to  your  Majesty's  government  here."— 
Desiderata  Curiosa  Iliherntca,  pp.  260-4.  The  following 
letter  aho  contains  grave  accusations  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Scots  oi  Ulster  in  the  matter  of  the  cessation  :— 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ix>rd«  J  unices  and  Council 
"Our  raaVMMI  Loaos -  We  whom  his  Majesty's  Catholic* 
Subject*,  of  this  kingdom,  did  intrust  in  thee  management  of  our 
aff.urs.  htve.  by  our  puhlic  act.  ratified  and  confirmed  the  artic'en  at 
Cessation  .one  u  led  ur>m  by  our  comtni^ioners  willingly  and  cheat- 
fuUy,  hoping  in  the  quiet  of  that  time,  aligned  for  it,  by  the  benefit 
of  the  acre**  which  hi*  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  afford  us,  to 
free  our>.elvc«  from  those  ojimis  calumnies  wherewith  we  have  been 
War  d-d,  and  to  reniler  mir»e!ye»  worthy  of  favour  by  some  atxcptatJe 
Sen-ire,  sending  the  cipre^vion  sve  have  often  made,  and  the  real 
afTc-.ti  it  -  and  teil  we  have  10  serve  hi-.  Majesty,  and  in  as  much  a* 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Scots  Jwbo  not  long  wince  in  great 
number*  came  over  into  this  Kingdom,  and  by  the  Slaughter  of  many 
Innocenta  without  distinction  of  age  or  sea'  have  poucucd  them- 
selves of  very  large  territories  in  the  North,  and  since  the  notice 
given  them  of  the  Cessation,  have  not  only  continued  their  former 
cruelties  upon  the  persons  of  weak  and  unarmed  multitudes,  but  have 
added  thereunto  the  burning  of  Corn  belonging  to  native*  within  the 
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This  Gentleman  was  loyal  and  moderate  in  his  Romish  religion,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and,  on  his  death  bed,  (whereon  he  lay  long)  assured  me,  that  he  trusted  for  his  salvation  only  to 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  kept  no  images  in  his  house,  and  if  he  had  any 
picture  (or  such  like)  he  said  he  would  meditate  on  it,  bat  not  worship  it.  He  used  to  say,  that 
invocation  of  Saints  was  needless,  although  it  were  supposed  they  did  hear  us,  or  know  our  wants ; 
because  he  was  sure  his  Saviour  was  God  all-sufficient,  and  our  intercessor  as  a  man  and  priest. 
He  was,  by  marriage,  next  cousin  to  Sir  James,  and  by  that  way  related  to  some  of  the  officers  in 
his  regiment,  to  whom  he  was  kind,  and  he  was  hospitable  to  the  rest ;  yet,  all  this  did  not  release 
the  fear  he  had  from  the  vulgar  people  and  inferior  officers. 

By  the  way  I  must  remember,  that  Sir  Charles  Coote  brought  from  the  Parliament  a  Com- 
mission to  be  President  of  Connaught  and  he  came  with  his  Lady  and  her  mother,  the  Lady 
Hannah,'*  and  his  eldest  son,  with  one  or  two  younger  chiMren,  to  Rosemount  He  left  him  in 
the  house,  but  himself  (after  a  days  rest)  with  Sir  Jas.  (to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Parliament),  as  no  doubt  to  many  other  Colonels,  went  to  the  Lord  of  Ardes,'6  at 
Newtown. — Sir  Charles  his  great  want  was  men,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions  and  money.  How 
he  was  supplied  of  the  last  of  those  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  as  for  the  other  four  necessarys,  Sir  James 
proposed  the  way  to  his  Lordship,  and  they  joined  to  perswade  the  Lord  Clannboy,'1'1  and  he  was 
willing  to  assist ;  and  then  he  went  with  Sir  Charles  to  Belfast  and  Lisnagarvey.  Sir  James 
dispatched  also  expresses  to  Sir  William  Stewart  and  Sir  William  Cole  (his  fathers-in-law),'8  and  to 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  and  Colonel  Audley  Mervin,1'  with  account  of  what  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Viscounts,  and  at  Belfast,  and  by  the  Commanders  of  the  regiments  thereabouts.  And  the 
contrivance  was  thus,  viz : — 

That  every  of  their  regiments  should  allow  fifty  men  to  go  with  a  month's  provision  of  meale 
(which  came  according  to  allowance  in  the  little  Ardes)  to  four  pecks  and  an  half  for  each  private 


Province  of  Ulster.  Notwithstanding  which  outrages,  wc  hear  that 
they  have  (although  but  faintly,  and  with  relation  unto  the  consent 
of  their  General  after  some  days  consulted  whether  it  were  con- 
venient for  their  affairs,  desired  to  partake  in  the  Cessation,  intending, 
as  is  evident  by  their  proceedings,  no  far  only  to  admit  thereof,  as  it 
may  be  beneficial  for  their  Patrons,  the  malignant  party,  nnw  in  arms 
against  his  Majesty  in  England,  by  diverting  us  from  assisting  His 
Majesty,  or  of  advantage  to  their  desire,  of  eating  further  into  the 
bowels  of  our  country.-  Your  lordship's  loving  friends, 

"  Monti.arrrt,  Castlehaven,  Aidlkv,  H.  Armach  ;  Jo. 
Ci.oni'But  ;  Th.  Fk.  Dublin  :  K.  Belisg,  R.  Pmnkkt, 
Gerhard  Fennfl. 

"  Kilkenny  15  Ckt.  1643.  received  n$. 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  the  lx>rd«  Justice*  anr"  Council.*— 
Rushworth's  Cellt<tieni,  voL  v..  p,  8oj. 

u  President  of  Connaught.— On  this  occasion,  June, 
1645,  sir  Charles  "brought  letters  from  the  carls  of 
Northumberland  and  Lowdon.  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittees  of  both  kingdoms,  to  the  British  colonels,  desiring 
them  to  send  500  men  with  him  into  Connanght,  to  be 
joined  with  sir  Francis  Hamilton's  regiment,  in  order  to 
take  Slcgo  and  other  places  of  strength.  The  officers  of 
the  new  Union  met  at  Belfast  to  consider  the  letters,  and 
returned  answer  at  first,  that  they  could  not  do  it,  until  all 
the  supplies  promised  them  were  arrived.  Hut  at  last 
considering  that  it  was  proper  to  second  their  Declaration 
and  Union  with  some  action,  they  resolved  to  rendexvouz 


on  the  17th  at  Ogher,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
march  with  a  body  of  4,000  foot  and  500  horse  to 
Slego." — Carte's  Life  of  Ortnond,  vol.  i.,  tx  537. 

'SZ*/|'  i&HMai.— -Sir  Charlc's  Coote  s  second  wife 
was  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  Robert  H.-tnnay,  a  Scottish 
gentleman,  who  had  been  one  of  the  cs<|uircs  of  the  body 
to  Charles  I.,  and  whom  that  king  created  clerk  of  the 
Is'ihills  or  Nichclrs  in  the  Irish  Exchequer,  it  being  his 
"royal  care,  and  the  care  of  his  late  dear  father,  in  all 
things  to  reduce  the  government  of  that  kingdom  into  the 
very  same  order  and  form  as  in  England,  but  especially  to 
settle  the  order  and  course  of  the  exchequer,  as  near  as 
may  be,  by  the  very  same  model,  to  the  end  that  no  officer 
there  shall  execute  two  offices  in  any  one  of  the  courts, 
out  of  which  he  is  to  certify  his  proceedings;  into  any  other 
office  there."— Morrin's  Calendar,  Charles  /.,  p.  543  ; 
Lodge,  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78,  and 
note. 

16  Lord  of  Ards.—  The  third  viscount,  afterwards  first 
carl. 

17  Lord  Clannboy.— The  first  viscount  Clannaboy. 

'*  Pathers-in  lau'.—  Fathers-in-law  of  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery.   Sec  p.  158,  supra. 

">  Audley  Afenin.—See  p.  156,  supra. 
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man — the  peck  containing  20  Winchester  quarts  ;*°  and  tbat  the  officers,  Serjeants,  corporals  and 
drummers  should  have  the  like  quantity  of  meale,  and  the  rest  of  the  subsistence  raised  for  them 
in  money,  prout  the  establishment,  consented  to  by  the  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
the  meal  price  (which  was  then  half  the  crown  per  peck)  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  money  pay. 

By  this  means,  Sir  Charles  Coote  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  province,  with  the  help  of 
the  Lagan  forces"  (when  called  for)  and  our  regiments  needed  not  march  up  thither  every  summer, 
where  they  were  always  put  to  great  hazard  and  loss  of  meu,  to  retake  the  castles  we  had  ruined  the 
last  expedition  ;  into  which  the  enemy  crept  when  we  returned  and  left  them,  they  also  building 
new  forts  to  be  wonn  from  them  the  next  campaigne,  which  trouble  would  be  now  prevented,  and 
Sir  Charles  hereby  enabled  to  fortify  and  place  strong  garrisons  in  Sligo  and  the  seaport  towns,  to 
which  provisions,  arms  and  ammunitions  would  be  brought  by  sea,  without  danger  of  the  Irish 

Sir  James  could  easily  demonstrate  those  particulars,  who  run  divers  bodily  risks  at  the  taking 
of  Sligo,"  and  in  two  several  smart  fights  against  the  enemy  (who  were  double  his  numbers),  and 
they  now  by  usage  being  grown  expert  in  stratagems  and  feats  of  war ;  and  were  on  their  own 
known  dunghills  with  friends  at  hand. 

The  advantage,  however,  was  on  our  side;  our  men  had  bold  Brittish  souls  in  them,  that  the 
Irish  wanted,  and  our  officers  were  better  than  theirs. 

But,  after  all,  what  gained  we  ?  Nothing  but  honor  and  a  few  cows,  which  the  wearied  soldiers 
(yet  dancing  with  courage  and  mirth)  drove  home  to  their  quarters,  to  be  winter  kitchen'3  (as  they 
called  it)  to  their  bannocks ;  they  got  also  some  garrons,  which  they  sold. 

The  second  act  of  Sir  James  his  intended  kindness,  was  to  get  those  men  fixed  to  Sir  Charles 
as  his  proper  regiment 

Sir  James's  third  act  of  friendship  was  in  buying  meal,  &c.  to  send  to  Sir  Charles  Coote,  which 
he  did  plentifully,  Mr.  Jo.  Davis,1*  of  Carrickfergus,  giving  bond  to  Sir  James,  dated  18th  March, 

*>  Wimhtster  quarts. — All  the  denominations  of  the 
old  English  or  Winchester  dry  measure  were  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  imperi.il,  each  of  the  former  being 
leu  than  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  32  to  33  nearly ; 
or,  more  accurately,  of  "969447  to  I.  A  Winchester 
measure,  therefore,  may  Ijc  reduced  to  imperial  by  multi- 
plying it  by  -969447. 

"'  Lagan  forces. — Sec  p.  183,  supra. 

"  Taking  of  Sligo.—  In  O'Mellan's  Irish  MS.  Journal 
of the  Wars,  as  translated  by  Robert  MacAdam,  Esq., 
there  is  the  following  account  of  lighting  at  Sligo 
in  October.  1645:— "The  Connaught  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Sligo  to  take  it  by  force  from  the  Scotch, 
but,  before  they  were  aware,  five  or  six  troops  of 
cavalry  from  Tyrconncll  and  from  Knniskillcn  came 
upon  them,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  encamp- 
ment. The  archbishop  of  Tuam  was  killed  by  a  wound 
in  his  shoulder,  and  also  his  priest.  The  name  of  the 
prelate  was  Maolshaughlin  O'Coyle,  a  doctor  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  his  goodness,  and  the  rectitude  of  his 
life.  They  died,  but  four  Scotchmen  fell  by  their  hands 
in  that  battle.  Many  of  the  Burkes,  and  of  the  other 
Irish,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  camp  was  given  up 
to  plunder.   The  Scotch  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Sligo.' 


*3  Winter  kitchen. — In  Scottish  parlance,  kitchen  means 
whatever  gives  a  relish  to  bread,  porridge,  or  potatoes. 
No  English  word  is  so  expressive,  for  kitchen  not  only 
includes  butcher's  meat,  lnit  every  thing  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  such  as  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  milk,  and  even 
be;r.    The  poet  Bums,  in  his  AdJre*s  to  Scotch  Drink, 
says  that  it  is  not  only  the  poor  man's  wine,  but  that  it 
kiUhnts  his  porridge  and  bread.    By  a  poetical  flight, 
Allan  Ramsay  speaks  of  fresh  air  as  kitchen  thus  : — 
'  Kur  me  I  tin  be  well  corneal 
To  eat  my  bannock  on  the  bent 
AuJ  kiUhtWl  wi'  freJi  air.H— 
Sec  Jamiesna't  Etymel.  Du  ternary  0/ tit,  Scotch  Languor*. 

M  Jo.  Davis. — In  1630,  John  Davys,  son  and  heir  of 
E/ekiel,  appears  on  the  roll  of  aldermen  of  Carrickfergus, 
and,  in  1639,  he  was  chosen  a  burgess  to  represent  tbat 
town  in  parliament  Early  in  1656,  he  purchased  from 
sir  John  Clotworthy  his  large  castellated  mansion  in  Car- 
rickfergus, which,  from  that  period,  was  called  Davys'* 
Castle.  In  April  the  following  year,  we  tind  colonel 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  governor,  recommending  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  that  as  John  Davys  was  a  person  disaffected  to 
the  government,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  in  that 
town,  and  in  a  mansion  overlooking  its  guards.  In 
August,  1656,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  of 
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1646  (which  I  hare  yet  uncancelled)  for  ^778  sterling,  for  the  tame,  as  pipers  between  them  doth 
shew.    Other  respects  done  to  Sir  Charles  by  Sir  James  I  think  not  needful!  for  my  narrative  of  him. 

There  arc  (by  me,  letters  from  divers  persons  to  Sir  James  Montgomery,  shewing  in  what  high 
esteem  he  was  had,  and  how  able  and  ready  to  serve  hi*  country;"  but  I  cannot  wade  in  an 
ocean,  and  therefore  will  content  myself  to  have  writt  the  foregoing  instances,  and  will  draw  this 
relation  of  him  to  a  conclusion,  by  an  account  of  his  suffering  in  Scotland  for  his  loyalty  here,  and 
of  his  exile  to  Holland,  etc.  ar.«]  his  death,  as  followeth. 


Camckfcrp  j*  in  Cromwell's  parliament,  at«-ut  to  W  hcM 
at  \\  t-^tir.in-T'-r  ;  t.iit.  fr.irn  '  *-\ rv^  '!<-•  -.n-<\  -'■  v  rv  <!i  'in- 
tented  wilh  the  j»overijm«i!.  In:  f"<;  o«  rim;1'-.:  lo  tJ^e 
his  wr.it.  In  l'<5'>,  he  -*rved  ,,n,.  c  'it  tn.sy-ir  U.r  ti.e 
Mi<l  town,  and.  in  Mjv,  th«  foil-n'.:;it;  year,  he  proo-cded 
to  Holland,  and  waited  on  <  "harlc.  II.,  at  Biv-Ja  ;  jx.-rh.ip-i 
(or  the  pnrpo%e  of  informing  h:m  of  the  -Lite  of  the  public 
mind  in  the  w>rth  of  Ireland.  In  ib>>t.  he  was  one  of 
the  knight*  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Antrim.  He 
died  in  1667,  leaving  is*ne  Hercules  Henry,  and  John, 
all  of  whom  held  communion*  in  th«  army.  In  the 
manuscript*  of  Henry  Gill,  under  dat<-,  1660,  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  the  ahove  John  Davys  :--*'Thi^  John 
l>avys  was  he  who  rai*-d  hitnvtU  anrl  firmly  by  ^1,300 
sterling,  being  pjrt  ol  the  Corporation  money,  for  which 
the  Customs  were  sold,  and  never  paid  one  penny  for  it 
to  the  Towne,  nor  hi-.  succe^ors,  though  he  left  a  good 
estate  that  he  acquired  by  this  money  he  unjustly  got,  and 
purchases  he  made  from  John  Savage'*  heirs,  for  which 
ne  never  paid  them  one  penny." — M  Skimia's  Carnti- 


fr-.yt,,  p.  393.  For  in  acco-on*.  of  John  Davis  and  h's 
f.Mi,  ye.v  L'-J^e',  IrviU  P^er^-i.  c'tted  by  ArchdiH. 
vol.  n..  p.  150.  vote.  In  a  letter  to  the  mu^u>  of 
tJr::i  :A  .'r.>m  Mr  Ja-r.e*  Mont^orticty  of  Ki.rseiT.ounL, 
«)j:ed  the  27th  of  j;:..,  164a,  the  »nter  de^cnlws  this 
'John  I>jwes'  as  a  "rcall  honevt  and  a.lectionate  ->ubiect 
to  his.  Ma'1'  and  a  servant  to  your  Excellence.  '7  The 
rumc  of  John  Davis  appears  on  a  list  of  certain  per- 
sons  in  Ireland  who  had  taken  the  covenant  in  1 04 5. 
Kor  the  names  of  other  distinguished  royalists  00  tie 
same  list,  see  p.  178,  mote  12,  syfra. 

35  To  sertt  hu  country. — These  leuers  are  probably  aD 
l'«t  An  important  letter  to  sir  James  from  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  is  printed  in  Carte's  Lift  of  Ormcnd,  voL  iiL, 
p.  221.  In  the  jimt  volume,  also,  there  are  references 
to  sir  James  at  pp.  237,  239,  499;  and  in  voL  L, 
p.  532.  Several  valuable  letters,  written  by  sir  Janes, 
and  now  printed  in  these  notes  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Carte  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


j]OU  have  heard  how  part  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  array  coming  into  this  county  of  Down  made 
Sir  James  Montgomery  flee  into  Scotland,  his  native  country.'    He  was  no  sooner  known 
to  be  there  but  was  cited  to  corapeir  (that  is  their  word  for  appear)  before  the  committee 
of  estates  ;  who  accused  him  to  have  been  most  active  in  contriving  and  carrying  on  the  late  design 


*  Hit  motive  country,  —Sir  James  was  bom  in  Scot- 
tnd,  being  probably  about  six  years  of  age  when  his 
father  removed  to  the  Ards.  His  return  to  that  country 
in  1649  was  occasioned  by  the  defeat  and  distversion  of 
the  royalists  at  Lisnastrain.  See  pp.  191,  192,  supra.  The 
following  letters  were  written  by  sir  James  Montgomery 
to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  immediately  prior  to  the  events 
mentioned  in  the  text.  '1  hey  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Carte  Papers,  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  55,  123,  176,  189,  and 
are  here  printed  for  the  first  time  :— 

"My  most  koblx  Lobd. — This  inclosed  letter  wu  tent  by  Mr. 
John  Davyes  merchant  to  Sr  Maurice  Eustace,  ft  by  him  to  race  by 
a  sure  hand,  yet  feareing  it  might  miscary,  directed  it  to  Col.  M  .incite, 
as  by  the  Cover  under  which  it  was  laid  ;&  w*h  I  herewith  likewise 
tend)  yo»  Excellence  will  perceive,  ft  that  he  has  sent  a  duplicate 
thereof  to  yor  Excellence  also;  yet  feareing  it  may  have  mitcaried 
this  no  sooner  came  to  my  hands,  but  1  conceived  it  my  duety  to  send 
it  to  yJ  lop,  finding  the  mater  therein  contained  very  worthy  of  yo* 
rp»  knowledge  &  consideraeon.  and  knowing  him  tnat  wryles  it  to 
have  very  good  intelligence,  ft  to  be  a  real!  honest  &  affectionate 
subject  to  his  MaU*  ft  a  servant  to  yor  Excellence.  I  have  aim  had 
late  intelligence  from  Scotland  that  S'  William  Fleeming  ft  William 
Murray  are  come  thethcr  from  his  Maf*,  but  have  not  heard  what 
they  bring  pticularly  ;  I  wish  it  may  prove  answcrcable  to  the  hat 
part  of  Mr.  Davyes  intelligence,  but  I  fcarcmurh  it  is  not,  ft  that  hi* 
intelligence  in  that  poynt  does  fade  him.  for  the  King  had  none  to 
conclude  with  ;  Ancf  1  am  certainely  informed  that  they  who  bcare 
the  sway  in  Scotland  have  enmanded  two  troopes  towards  the  Ports 
upon  the  west  coast  of  that  kingdomc  next  unto  this  Kingdomc  to 
Mop  the  coming  orer  of  any  from  thence  but  such  at.  have  passes 
from  conhdeing  hands,  &  that  more  forces  arc  comanded  that  way 
to  prevent  'as  is  pretended,  invasion  from  hence.  But  some  of  my 
Noble  friends  acquaint  mee,  there  is  an  intention  of  sending  some 
horse  ft  foote  into  these  parts  to  assist  those  they  call  tlie  honest 
party  here,  which  I  the  rather  have  cause  to  believe  is  probable,  for 
that  there  was  such  a  resomcon  before  my  lord  Montgomery  did 
declare  himself*,  for  his  M*u*,  and  secured  the  gansons  of  Belfast  & 
Camckfergus ;  and  broke  the  disaffected  RcgimU,  and  that  1  like- 
wise heare  all  the  late  feires  w*»  were  pretended  in  Scotland  from 
the  Sccrvunsis  now  evanished,  'vlrjse  forces  arc  retired  ft  w  holly 
bent  towards  Ircliud,  and  I  well  know  that  the  ministers  ft  others 
here  that  are  disaffected  to  our  late  proceedings  doe  ccrtaincly  ex- 
pect some  to  assi' t  ft  aide  them,  ai,d  what  ever  they  Ik;  we  have  great 
cause  to  fcare  taey  will  joyne  with  them  ;  such  is  their  malice  II-  us. 
The  Itbcll  w  rlt  they  set  out  lately  against  my  lord  of  Ardes  is  published 
in  print  in  Scotland,  and  all  things  else  done  there  that  luyiurrt  up 
i  against  us,  and  1  am  advcili-ed  from  thence  that  tiic 
I  Assembly  there  have  advyscd  the  I'resby  trie  here  to  proceed 
my  lord  (It  all  that  adhere  unto  him  with  esconutnication, 
i  advyce  they  are  like  enough  to  follow,  and  if  so,  will  prove 
very  dangerous  if  not  destructive,  which  notwithstanding  in  the  con- 
dition wc  -.tan.  1  here.  &  his  Ma"**  affaires  elsewhere  in  this  kingdomc 
at  present,  we  may  not  attempt  to  prevent  by  such  waves  as  are  most 
safe  in  so  great  veneration  both  the  souldicry  &  Counlne  people  have 
reby  we  labor  under  as  many  dangers  as  difficulties  & 
i  alf  hands  j  God  prevent  the  one  and  relieve  the  other,  aa 


he  tees  most  for  his  glory  ft  the  bono'  ft  happines  of  the  King  ft 

Kingdomea. 

"The  lord  Montgomery  is  now  in  the  Lacgan,  where  I  am  con6- 
dent  he  came  with  an  unexpected  ft  seasonable  supply  to  the  King's 
party  there,  but  I  have  not  heard  what  is  done  since  he  joyned  with 
them,  w'li  I  assure  mysclfc  was  upon  Monday  last  the  13th  of  this 
instant  at  longest  I  expect  bis  rcturue  into  these  parts  this  next  weeke 
somctyme.  The  condition  of  affaires  here  rcquvre  it,  both  in  regard 
of  the  unsettled  humors  Qf  most  of  our  people  within  our  tellies 
fomented  by  their  teachers,  and  of  the  indirect  ft  indiscreete  wayes 
that  others  take  to  gaine  their  owne  ends  for  private  advantage  or 
preferment,  which  no  publick  spirited  Person  should  at  this  tyme  so 
much  as  looke  after :  And  indeed  the  just  apprehension  of  dangers 
from  beyond  seas  also,  doe  all  call  for  a  better  scllemcnl  of  the  Army 
here  then  yet  is,  and  for  provyding  some  reasonable  supplies  for  our 
raost  pressing  wants  ft  such  preparacuns  as  may  in  some  measure  in- 
able  us  to  suppresse  disturbances  within  &  oppose  invasions  from 
abroad,  which  without  his  presence  ft  yor  Excellences  directions  ft 
assistance  cannot  be  done :  For  which  purpose  either  he  or  I  intend 
God  willing  to  wait  upon  yor  Excellence  imedialely  after  his  returne: 
In  the  raeane  tyme  1  have  by  the  Messenger  that  Caried  these  to 
Col.  Trevers  written  for  some  supply  of  ainunilion  from  Dundalke, 
for  in  all  our  Quarters  wee  haue  not  so  much  as  would  serve  for  14 
houres  service  if  wee  were  put  to  it.  And  I  am  like  wise  humbly  bold 
to  pray  yo'  Excellence  not  to  listen  to  any  motions  made  unto  you  by 
particular  persons  for  personall  advantages,  either  of  profile  honor  or 

r element  to  military  charges  or  other  imployments,  vntill  my  lord  or 
haue  the  happines  to  wait  upon  yo'  Excellence,  and  represent  fully 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  that  may  thereby  come  to  hut 
MjUVs  service,  and  then  yo'  Excellence  will  clcerely  discerne  who 
airr.es  at  the  publick  good,  and  who  at  their  owne  private  end*  most. 
Arid  if  yo'  Excellence  find  the  informacons  you  receive  from  us  prove 
contrary  to  trueth  or  fnr  other  ends  then  wee  prufesse,  trust  us  no 
more  :  In  the  meanc  tyme  be  confident,  that  my  Lord  Montgomery 
wilt  neglect  nothing  in  his  power  that  can  be  effected  for  the  ad- 
vantage ol  his  Matt*""  service  ft  incoiiragcment  of  every  deserving  ft 
affectionate  man.  as  occasion  offers,  or  yo'  Excellences  com- 
amis.  This  freedome  I  hope  yo'  Excellence  will  pardon,  since  by 
yo'  Comands  I  am  11  joyned  to  use  it,  and  my  icale  to  his  MaUex 
service  ;w*ra  abnue  all  earthly  things  it  shall  appeare  I  affect,  induces 
mee  to  assume  it,  with  which  humhle  reijiiest  *  my  prayers  to  God 
for  good  successe  to  the  great  worke  in  yo'  bands,  ft  all  happines  to 
yow  ft  yo''  I  conclude  ft  shall  e»er  reinayne,  my  Lord  \u'  Ex- 
cellence* mjst  affectionate  &  humble  scrvai.t, 

•Ja.  : 

''  V  -       •-,  ;l    .rr'i  •  t  I-  is  ' '  1 . 

"  Endorsed— Sr  j  a  Mouiugutucry.— Dat.  37  July.  1649." 


"  Mv  most  HOVLI  Lord.— If  it  be  my  lord  Montgoi 


good 

fortune  to  see  jo'  Excellence  at  this  Journey  las  he  earnestly  desires 
&  hopes  to  m  ike  a  surt  from  Kiindalke  to  kissc  yo'  hands',  he  will 
fully  make  knuwne  vntn  yo'  Excellence  the  condition  of  affaires 
here.  It  hes  pleased  God  (the  praise  to  him)  to  alter  the  face  of 
affaires  much,  £  to  bring  thciu  to  as  handsome  forwardnes,  in  order 
to  his  Ma<»«'«  service  as  in  so  short  a  tyme  from  so  few  hands  ft  heads 
labouring  under  so  many  difficulties  ft  wants  could  be  expected. 
What  the  present  greatest  wants  are,  hit  lo1'  hes  ft  will  a  game  make 
knowne  to  yo'  Excellence,  with  confidence  to  obtaine  what  reliefe 
you  are  now  able  to  afford.  And  that  you  will  not  only  countenance 
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and  engagement  with  the  Viscount  of  Ardcs  and  Sir  George  Monro,  against  the  well  affected 
Brittish  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  the  betraying  of  the  cause  of  God  and  the  covenant  in  those 
parts,  and  to  the  irreparable  loss  and  prejudice  of  the  well  affected  people  therein.  This  was  a 
heavy  charge,  and  no  lighter  burden  than  was  expected.  Yet  one  might  have  thought  they  should 
have  pittyed  and  carressed  Sir  James  for  helping  to  out  Colonel  Monk,3  who  had  surprised  their 
Major  General  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  London,  and  broke  their  whole  army  in  Ireland.3  But 
that  disgrace  and  loss  was  not  resented.  They  appeared  only  disgusted  that  their  Kirk  party 
hindred  to  sway  all  in  Ulster,  without  owning  the  King's  Commission.* 


him  who  be*  now  to  cordially  ventured  hia  All  in  his  M  »"•'•  service, 
in  what  he  shall  propose  unto  yu'  Excellence,  for  the  prucureing  re- 
ipect  k  obedience  lo  him  in  this  station,  wherein  his  Ma"«  hes  placed 
Kim,  Hut  alto  for  the  raising  of  such  helpes  as  may  happen  to  aryse 
out  of  any  profiles  due  vnto  his  M..'i«  within  these  partes  (which 
cannot  be  much  in  these  tyme«  ,  the  better  in  some  measure  to  sup- 
port the  inevitable  constant  charge  that  lyes  upon  him,  and  which  of 
himsclfc  he  is  not  able  to  beare.  This,  my  noble  lord,  1  presume  to 
mention  out  of  my  icale  to  have  his  Ma*'*''  service  pr  jspcr  in  thu 
young  mans  hands.  As  for  race,  luy  Lord,  I  have  resolved  by  God's 
grace,  freely  to  adventure  all  that  is  dearest  to  mee  in  his  Ma"*'1 
servae.  without  either  desire  or  ainie  to  further  preferment  then  may 
in  ike  mee  the  more  serviceable,  or  hopes  of  profile  in  any  degree  or 
kynd.  And  I  pray  yo'  Lo1'  also  to  believe  that  1  have  cast  all  the 
dangers  behind  mee  that  doe  or  cau  appeare  before  nice  to  tapsteMC 
my  true  affection  to  my  Soveraigne  &  this  good  cause,  And  where 
or  when  soever  I  may  doe  or  advyse  any  thim  lit  it  may  advance  it 
or  prevent  prejudice  thereunto,  1  shall  doe  it,  not  much  regarding 
whom  I  please  or  di. please  thcrcl-y:  Which  honest  frccdomc  &  sui- 
cerity  of  myne  may  perchance  make  many  men  ihmke  &  speake  of 
mee  as  they  conceive  their  private  ends  furthered  or  obstructed  by 
mee  or  my  advyce,  Hut  1  shall  rest  comforted  in  the  testimony  of  a 

Sood  conscience,  and  confident  that  yo'  Excellence  will  never  lie 
rawne  to  have  other  thoughts  of  mee  then  of  one  who,  despysing 
all  dangers,  difficulties,  or  particular  advartages,  shall  scckc  nothing 
in  this  World  so  much  as  the  honor  k  happy »es  of  the  Royafi 
y,  the  good  of  this  poors  countrie,  &  fitting  opportunities  how 
:  effectually  how  much  I  really  am,  niy  Lord,  yo*  Excel- 


'' J  MoNTOOMHRIg. 

'  My  Lord,  Many  men  I  know  at  this  tyme  are  ready  4  busy  to 
,  jffer  many  projects  Jt  put  up  many  sutes  to  yor  Lo'',  with  seeming 
advantage  to  his  Mau«"i  service,  which  really  are  otherwise.  As  rav 
lord  Montgomery  will  have  occasion  to  give  yo1  lop  an  accompt  of 
diverse  particulars.  Whereof  I  will  therefore  say  nothing  at  this  tyme, 
onely  by  way  of  caveat  I  doe  presume  humbly  to  intreate  ynr  Kxcel- 
lence  that  if  any  such  propoticon  happen  at  any  tyme  to  be  made  unto 
you  that  may  intrensh  upon  mee  in  my  contand,  quarters  or  other- 
wise, yor  Excellence  will  be  pleased  to  susiicud  any  grant  to  tny  pre- 
judice \  mill  I  be  fir- 1  nude  acquainted  ti  have  becne  heard  spcake 
for  my  selfe. 

"  For  the  most  honoM*  James.  Lord  Marques  of  Ortnond,  I.ord 
Lieutenant  (lencrallof  Ireland,  his  Excellence.— These. 

Ja.  Mountgomery.— Rec.  9  Aug.,  1649." 


"Mav  it  plrase  vor  BXC8t.tKNC8,—  I  shall  not  trublc  yow  wth 
any  relation  of  the  sail  estate  or  affaires  ar  into  heir  by  the  inexpres- 
sible distractions  H  divisiones  amongst  the  people  of  all  sort*,  or  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  lagan  by  the  conjunction  of  ouen 
Mccart  ti  the  Coots,  wherof  we  v. ill  bee  sharers  ere  long  if  not  cair- 
fully  prevented,  I  will  leave  that  to  bee  represented  lo  yor  excellence 
by  the  Lord  of  Ards  &  Cnllonell  Trevor:  and  at  this  tyme  only  eon- 
laucd  it  my  dutie  (in  answer  to  yor  excellences  orders  of  the  13th  of 
this  instant  to  lett  you  know  that  my  lord  of  Ards  h.wcing  resolved 
w'l'  all  possible  speed  to  advance  to  yor  excellence  w'h  all  the  horse 
he  can  draw  out,  and  directed  the  Earle  of  Clanbrasill  to  follow  w'h 
the  foote  as  soone  as  is  posMblc,  he  hes  conianded  niy  stav  in  the 
quarters  for  the  preservation  thcrof,  w«&  thogh  I  bee  very  willing  to 
doe,  or  any  thing  els  ws-li  may  tend  to  the  good  of  his  Ma""'»  service 
so  farre  as  lyeth  in  my  power,  yet,  my  Lord,  if  yur  excellence  doe 
con  sane  that  my  indevo"  can  bee  any  wher  els  more  vsefull,  I  shall 
bee  most  ready  to  resaue  ti  obey  yor  coinands ;  Jiut  treuly,  my  lord, 
or  distraction"  within  and  waul  of  all  things  ucccvury  10  scttil 
lined  and  apeareing  from  enemu 
feare  that  neither  y  or  excellency's  e 


or  supplies  from  hence  shall  bee  ansuerrd,  nor  I  have  any  comfort, 
or  the  enntry  secuniie  by  my  stay  at  home  ;  But  learning  these  con- 
sideraii..ru  s  lo  yor  excellencies  wisdomc  and  caire,  *  expecting  such 
further  orders  as  y»r  excellence  shall  cuusaue  most  conduccing  to  the 
publike  li  rpmon  saifetie,  I  conr.lud  my  selfe,  my  lord,  yor  excellence* 
most  humble  ti  obedient  servant, 

"J.  MOKTOOMEJUK. 

"  Ncutone,  the  irth  of  agust,  1649. 

"  ffor  his  excellence  The  lord  Matnuesof  Orroond,  lord  lieutenant 
generall  of  Irland— These. 

"  Endorsed— Sr  Ja:  M  ountgoroery.— Dat.  16  Aug.:  rec.  iS  Aug., 
1649." 


"Mv  most  N-mLK  Lotto.— No  earthlie  thinj  can  greeve  me  mire 
then  to  fyndc  that  the  miseraMe  uuhappie  distraction  an.!  devisione* 
here  in  affectioun  and  oppiniones,  hes  so  brockeu  both  our  Countrie 
and  Armie,  that  now  in  those  exigences  when  his  Mat**'"  service  most 
requyres  our  aytle,  wc  are  liccomc  as  unable  to  defend  our  sclues  as 

0  asiit  your  Excellence ;  as  the  inconsiderable  panic  which  the  Lord 
of  Ards  doeth  at  this  tyme  bring  up  will  too  clearlie  evidence. 
And  yett  my  lord  such  is  our  sad  conditioun  heere  by  rea-oun  of  the 
great  distempers  wl.iu.  us  evctic  way,  And  the  Just  fcares  on  all 
hands  of  Enemyrs  Irom  ahroade  And  no  strength  rcmaineing  in  the 
Countrie  in  whome  wee  dare  trust  10  supprcsse  the  01, e,  or  resist  the 
other  (which  hardiie  any  UjI  those  whoknowe  it  weell  could  belcevel 
that  if  the  lord  of  Ards  and  this  partie  rctume  not  vene  speedilie  to 
settill  and  secure  thingsbctter,  this  Cuuntne  and  wee  in  it  whoaffcett 
his  Ma't«'«  service  w  ilTinevylablie  be  left  or  surprired.  But  this  I  leave 
to  my  lord  of  Ards  his  relatioun,  who  will  giue  yor  excellence  afaith- 
fu'l  acoiiiit  b  ith  of  the  ca'i-cs  and  proceedings  theiruf.  And  of  what 
dolli  01  may  most  advantage  or  prejudice  his  Ma"*'"  service  in  this 
pros-nice:  from  whome  likewise  I  shall  humblie  intreate  your  ex- 
cellence to  be  informet  of  what  may  ronceame  my  self  citlici  in  my 
affectioun  or  endeavores  in  his  MaU**»  service,  or  how  instrumental! 

1  liauc  txene,  and  helpfull  to  him  for  the  promotcing  theirof  every 
way  as  occassiuun  offcrred,  w  hich  I  the  rather  humblie  press*  beams 
I  am  informed  that  some  who  wrl  in  end  aj.pcare  to  be  lot  «lfe 
seekeing  personnes  whatsoever  they  pretend;  hauc  tufonncd  your 
excellence  otherwise,  which  the  testymonic  of  a  good  conscience  and 
a  heart  intyrclic  dcvolted  to  his  Maciu  »  service  oeareing  inc  witnes, 
I  soe  litlc  valued  that  I  wold  not  hauc  mentioned  anie  such  thing  at 
this  tyme  if  it  wer  not  the  realc  I  haue  to  stand  constanllie  such  as  1 
am  in  yor  excellences  oppinione ;  for  I  doe  declare  that  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  Iluty  la  my  soveraigne  compelled  me  thus  to  hazarde  my 
lyfc  and  fortune  as  1  hauc  done,  I  neither  ay  me  at,  nor  shall  trouble 
yor  Excellence  with  aaie  rcqucc*t  for  cither  prcferrnienl  or  honor  to 
my  self,  if  it  wolf!  please  the  lord,  his  Ma"»*  lust  rights  might  be  ad- 
vanced, 1  hauc  my  desire  ;  And  for  further  then  to  enable  me  to  con- 
tribute cffectuallie  my  endeavo"  to  thai  purpose  \  care  not ;  irum 
which  course  soe  long  as  1  have  mcancs  to  promote  the  same,  or 
health  to  prosecute  in,  (w«h  indeedcis  not  such  as  wer  10  be  wyshed; 
I  shall  not  god  willing  shnnke.  soe  wishing  yor  Excellence  all  luppynes, 
and  gifod  siiccesse  ui  the  carying  on  of  this  great  work,  i  conclude 
my  self,  yor.Exccllcnces  most  humble  and  affect  tottat  servant, 

"J,  MoNTcustritv. 

"  Xewtnun,  the  aoth  of  August,  1649. 

"  for  the  most  honorable  James  lord  Marquci*  of  Ormonde, 
licvtei.anf  (jennet all  of  Ireland,  bis  Excellence.—  1  ncse. 

"  fcndorsed-S'  James  Montgomery.  -  Oat.  so  Aug.;  ret 
Aug.. 649.- 

a  Out  C/Stmi  Afo*&. — See  p.  170,  supra. 
>  Army  in  Ireland. — Sec  p.  175,  supra. 

*  The' h'tugs  Cemmiutm.—$ee  p.  181,  supra. 
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Sir  James  pleaded  that  as  a  subject  of  Ireland  (where  his  estate  was)  he  had  acted  according 
to  law,  and  by  Commission  from  King  Charles  y*  first  and  second  and  against  the  Irish  and 
Sectarians,  (as  the  estates  then  called  the  Rumps  and  Cromwell's  party)  their  and  our  common 
enemy;  wluch  he  thought  no  crime,  and  themselves  were  articling  to  reward  the  King  as  he  and 
the  Viscount's  party  had  been  endeavouring  to  hold  up  his  Majesty's  right  in  Ireland* 

That  he  could  not  hinder,  nor  did  he  promote  or  advise,  Sir  George  Monro's  expedition,  which 
their  Major  General  himself  could  not  obstruct  That  he  had  not  contributed  any  to  the  Duke 
Hamilton's  engagement,  (for  relief  of  their  late  imprisoned  and  murdered  King)  though  their  own 
Parliament  had  authorized  the  said  Duke,  how  well  or  ill  became  not  him  to  determine.6 

That  he  was  fled  for  his  life  from  those,  who  were  enemys  to  their  and  his  King,  and  to  get 
bread  and  shelter  among  them  till  those  calamitous  times  were  over  which  he  hoped  would  soon 
come  to  pass,  by  the  treaty  on  foot  and  by  his  Majesty  coming  for  protection  to  them :  as  himself 
now  did,  and  offered  to  give  security  for  his  good  carriage  during  his  residenc. 

But  his  conjunction  with  the  Lord  of  Ardes,  and  slighting  the  Ministers,  and  usjng  authority 
over  the  godly  and  well-  affected  to  the  pretended  cause  afforesaid  and  to  the  Covenanters,  was 
proved  against  Sir  James,  who  was  advised  (by  his  relations)  not  to  stir  up  nests  of  wasps,  nor 
depend  too  much  upon  his  justification,  nor  to  decline  their  jurisdiction,  lest  he  should  be 
imprisoned. 

Sir  James  had  good  friends,  viz.  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,'  the  Laird  of  Greenock,*  the  Laird  of 
Langshaw*  (who  was  his  cautioner,  as  they  call  a  man  who  is  security  for  his  friend  in  a  bond) 

Scottish  estates,  remorseful,  it  is  said,  for  having  sold  the 
king  to  the  English,  hastily  prepared  an  army  of  15,000 
men,  which  entered  England,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  but  which  was  soon  met  and  dispersed 
by  English  troops  under  Cromwell  Scottish  writer* 
are  indignant  at  the  charge  so  persistently  made,  that 
the  Scottish  nation  sold  its  king,  but  their  fervid  appeals 
and  explanations  on  this  point  have  not,  as  yet,  convinced 
the  English  mind  to  the  contrary.  Buckle,  whilst  adopt, 
ing  the  idea  of  the  sale,  approves  of  the  whole  affair. 
"Indeed,  the  Scots,"  says  he,  "  instead  of  pardoning  him, 
turned  him  to  profit.  He  had  not  only  trampled  on  their 
liberties,  he  had  also  put  them  to  an  enormous  expense. 
.  .  .  .  They,  therefore,  gave  him  up  to  the  English, 
and,  in  return,  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they 
claimed  as  arrears  due  to  them  for  the  cost  of  making  war 
on  him.  By  this  arrangement,  both  of  the  contracting 
parties  benefitted-  The  Scotch,  being  very  poor,  obtained 
what  they  most  lacked.  The  English,  a  wealthy  people, 
had  indeed  to  pay  the  money,  but  they  were  recompensed 
by  getting  hold  of  their  oppressor,  against  whom  they 
thirsted  for  revenge  ;  and  they  took  good  care  never  to  let 
him  loose,  until  they  had  exacted  the  last  penalty  of  his 
great  and  manifold  crimes." — OvUitacion  in  England, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  279,  280,  and  notes. 

*  Egltnton. — The  sixth  earL 

*  Greenock. — John  Shaw. 

»  Langshaw.— This  was  David  Montgomerie,  eighth 
laird  of  I-angshaw  or  Lainshaw,  who  died  about  the  year 
1692.— Paterson,  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  voL 
ii.,  p. 454. 

V  I 


*  Right  in  Ireland. — Sir  James  Montgomery  had  always 
been  an  honest  and  consistent  royalist,  whereas  his  ac- 
cusers sometimes  professed  to  be  the  friends  of  Charles, 
whilst,  in  reality,  they  were  his  enemies,  unless  he  could 
be  made  a  covenanted  king,  thus  justifying  the  satirical 
account  of  them  given  by  the  author  of  Jfudibras : — 

"  Did  they  not  swear  at  first  to  fifcht 
For  the  kins'*  safety  and  bis  right, 
And  after,  marched  to  find  htm  out. 
And  charged  him  home  with  horse  and  foot  ? 
But  yet,  st  ill  had  the  confidence 
To  swear  it  was  in  his  defence." 

The  following  passage,  in  the  celebrated  Queenftrry  Paper, 
clearly  states  the  condition  on  which  presbyterians  wished 
to  give  their  allegiance  at  the  period  referred  to  : — "  The 
Covenant  .  .  only  binds  us  to  maintain  our  king 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  established  and  covenanted 
religion ;  and  this  we  have  not,  neither  can  they  require 
homage  upon  the  account  of  the  covenant,  having  re- 
nounced and  disclaimed  that  covenant ;  and  we  being  no 
otherwise  bound,  the  covenant  being  the  coronation  com- 
pact, without  the  swearing  and  sealing  of  which  our 
fathers,  or  rather  we  ourselves,  refused  to  receive  him  for 
king  and  them  for  our  rulers ;  and  if  they  were  free  to 
refuse  him  for  king  upon  the  account  of  not  subscribing 
of  that  covenant,  we  are  much  more  free  to  reject  him 
upon  his  renouncing  of  it,  this  being  the  only  way  of  re- 
ceiving the  crown  of  Scotland."  See  Scott  Worthies, 
edition  of  1856,  pp.  711 — 714. 

6  To  determine.  —For  the  movements  in  Ulster  connected 
with  the  Scottish  Engagement,  see  p.  173,  supra.  The 
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aud  divers  others,  besides  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,10  Bart  who  interceeded  for 
him. 

The  committee  of  estates  reply  to  Sir  James  his  defence,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  they  might  cognosce  upon  his  actions,  which  trenche  on  their  welfare,  though  he  lived 
not  in  it ;  and  told  him  he  had  been  an  enemy  to  God,  and  to  his  covenant  and  cause,  and  to  the 
adherers  thereunto.— Yet  in  hopes  of  his  amendment  and  upon  the  request  of  his  friends,  they 
would  only  order  him  to  remove  out  of  the  kingdom,  betwixt  and  the  first  of  January,  without 
longer  delay;  and  that  he  should  not  return  without  licence  and  permission,  asked  and  gotten 
from  the  Parliament  or  committee  of  estates,  or  secret  council  for  the  samin.  And  that  he  shall 
not  doc,  speak,  nor  act  any  tiling  to  y*  prejudice  of  the  said  cause  or  covenant,  or  well  affected 
Covenanters  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  under  pain  of  20,000/.  Scotts  money  to  be  paid  to  the 
commissary  general  of  Scotland  for  the  use  of  the  public,  those  presents  to  be  registrat  in  the  bulks 
of  Parliament,  etc — There  was  no  disputeing  fitt ;  so  he  submitted  to  their  will." 

Sir  James  landed  in  Scotland  in  and  about  the  latter  end  of  October  1649,  gave  bond 
ye  8th  of  December,  and  left  the  kingdom  before  next  month,  which  -begins  their  new  year, 
1650." 

He  being  banished  (as  aforesaid)  went  to  HMland  and  left  more  than  100  pieces  of  gold  (with 
Mr  Alexander  Petry/J  minister  to  the  Scottish  congregation  at  Delft)  for  maintenance  of  bis  son 


K  Sir  Alexander  Stewart. — Son  of  sir  William,  and 
brother  of  sir  Jaincs  Montgomery'*  first  wife,  Katharine 
Stewart. 

"  To  their  will. — Sir  Jamc*  would  have  fared  better 
had  he  remained  at  Roseraount  and  thrown  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  Cromwell.  Adair's  notice  of  sir  James'* 
difficulties  is,  to  say  the  least,  ungenerous,  and,  in  some 
respects,  hardly  credible.  At  p.  175,  he  says — "  It  is 
observable,  that  sir  James  Montgomery,  of  Greyabbey, 
who,  a  little  time  before,  was  a  chief  instrument  to  cor- 
rupt hi*  nephew,  the  lord  of  Aids,  teaching  him,  then  but 
young,  subtilly  to  deceive  the  ministers  by  his  feigned 
pretences  and  declarations,  though  a  man  of  great  parts, 
is  now  put  to  his  wits'  end  what  course  to  take.  He  knew 
no  belter  way  than  to  apply  to  the  ministers  of  the  county 
of  Down  for  recommendation  to  Scotland  (then  preparing 
to  receive  the  king),  which  the  ministers,  upon  his  decla- 
ration of  repentance  and  clianging  his  principles  under  his 
hand,  did  give  him,  directed  to  Argyle  and  Hubert  Dou- 
glass. Yet,  going  there,  lie  only  obtained  liberty  to  go 
to  Holland,  the  slates  not  thinking  fit  to  own  or  trust  him 
among  them.  .  .  .  All  his  lifetime  he  followed  world 
policy,  yet  it  failed  him."  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  sir 
James  Montgomery  pretended  repentance  of  his  loyalty 
and  a  change  of  his  principles,  for  the  puqxwc  of  ob- 
taining a  certificate  from  the  presbyterian  ministers  of 
Down.  If  such  recantation  had  been  ever  signed  by  him, 
(as  here  stated),  the  document  would  have  been  carefully 
preserved  among  prcsbyterial  records,  and  copied  into 
Adair's  True  Narratnv.  Sir  James  made  no  apology  for 
his  sentiments  and  actions,  even  when  summoned  before 
the  committee  of  estates,  a  more  formidable,  tribunal  than 
the  assembled  ministers  of  Down.  On  the  contrary, 
he  manfully  advocated  the  rccUtude  of  his  intentions, 


taunting  his  judges  with  the  crookedness  of  their  own 
policy,  and  thus,  doubtless,  bringing  upon  himself  a 
nar>her  punishment  than  might  have  been  otherwise 
imposed. 

"  N<nt>  year,  1650. — See  p.  40,  note  35,  supra. 

' 1  Alexander  Pttry.  —  Alexander  I'etrie  was  translated  by 
the  general  assembly  in  1643  frum  the  |>arish  of  Khynd  to  be 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Scottish  church  in  Rotterdam.  Hi* 
flock,  in  the  latter  place,  consisted  of  presbyterian  families 
who  had  settled  there  as  traders,  and  whose  comfortable 
circumstances  enabled  them  to  assist  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen afterwards  compelled  to  fly  from  the  civil  and 
religious  feuds  that  desolated  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  greater  number  of  banished  Scottish  minis- 
ters were  to  be  found  in  Rotterdam  than  in  any  other  town 
in  Holland.  One  of  their  number,  named  Robert  Mac- 
ward,  when  writing  to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  says: — "  I  am 
athamed  to  call  my  lot  a  suffering  lot,  for  He  hath  rather 
hid  me  from  the  storm  than  exposed  me  to  trouble.  I 
have  occasion  now  and  then  to  preach  at  Rotterdam, 
where  we  have  one  old  Scots  minister  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  times."— Scots  Worthies,  edition  of  1856,  p. 
554.  This  "one  old  Scots  minister"  was  Alexander 
Petrie,  mentioned  in  the  text,  who  seems  to  have  kindly 
assisted  his  countrymen  without  regard  to  the  faction  or 
party  to  which  they  had  belonged  in  the  old  country. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Compendious  History  of  ike 
Catholic  Chuickfrom  600  to  1660.  This  work,  published 
at  the  Hague  in  1662,  was  dedicated  to  William  III. 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Orange,  but  curiously  enough  the 
author  has  placed  on  the  first  page  of  his  dedication  the 
arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  crowned  and  encircled 
with  the  garter.— Nicholson's  Scottish  Historical  Lu+ary, 
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William  aforesaid,  at  the  university  in  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  Doctor  Adam  Stewart'^  Primarius 
Professor  of  Philosophy  there. 

His  Majesty  was  then  come  out  of  Germany  from  soliciting  the  Emperor  and  Princes  (as  he 
had  done  to  France  and  Spaine'5)  and  was  come  to  Breda  (his  brother  Orange's'6  town)  to  meet 


"  Doctor  Adam  Stewart. — This  divine  was  the  "mere 
A.  S."  of  Milton's  well-known  verses  on  the  New  Forcers 
of  Conscience  under  the  Long  Parliament,  Mr.  Stewart, 
before  being  settled  at  Leyden,  had  gained  some 
notoriety  in  Scotland  as  a  champion  against  the  cause  of 
religious  toleration.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  the  learned 
editor  of  Milton,  has  gleaned  all  that  is  known  of  Stewart, 
in  addition  to  what  had  already  been  published  by  Warton. 
Warton's  account  is  as  follows  —"Doctor  Newton  says, 
'I  know  not  who  is  meant  by  A.  S.  Some  book  might 
have  been  published,  signed  by  these  letters,  and  perhaps 
an  equivoque  might  also  be  intended.'  The  Inde- 
pendents were  now  contending  for  toleration.  In  1643, 
their  principal  leaders  published  a  pamphlet  with  this 
title,  An  Apolofeticall Narration  of  some  Ministers  formerly 
Exiles  in  the  Netherlands,  now  members  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines.  Humbly  submitted  to  the  honourable  Houses  of 
Parliament.  By  Thomas  Goodwyn,  Svdrack  Sympson, 
Philip  Nye,  Jer.  Burroughs,  and  William  Bridge,  the 
authors  thereof.  London,  1643.  In  quarto.  Their 
system  is  a  middle  way  between  Brownism  and  presbyter)'. 
This  piece  was  answered  by  one  A.  S.  the  person  in- 
tended by  Milton.  Some  observations  and  Annotations 
upon  the  A poiogetical!  Narration,  humbly  submitted  to  the 
honourable  Homes  of  Parliament,  the  most  reverent/  and 
learned  Divines  of  the  Assembly,  and  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  here  in  this  island  and  abroad,  l.ond.  1 644. 
In  quarto.  The  dedication  is  subscribed  A.  S.  The 
independents  then  retorted  upon  A.  S.  in  a  pamphlet 
called  A  Reply  oj  the  tu>o  Brothers  to  A.  S.  Wherein  you 
have  Observations,  Annotations,  upon  the  Apologrticall 
Narration.  H  ith  a  Plea  for  liberty  of  Conscience  /or  the 
apologist's  church-way:  against  the  cavils  of  the  said  A.  S. 
formerty  called  M.  S.  to  A.  S.  &v.  &>c,  Lond.  1644,  In 
quarto.  I  quote  from  the  second  edition  enlarged.  There 
is  another  niece  by  A.  S.  It  is  called  Reply  to  the  second 
Return.  This  I  have  never  seen.  His  name  was  never 
known."  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  continues:— "  His 
name  was  well  known ;  and  a  doughty  champion 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  polemicks  of  that  time : 
Witness  his  effusions  entitled  Zerubbabel  to  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah:  or,  The  first  fart  of  the  Duply  to  M.  S.  alias  hi<o 
Rrcthren,by Adam  Steuart,  Grc,  fmprim.  March  17, 1644. 
4to.  Again,  the  second  part  the  Duply  to  M.  S.  alias  tsoo 
Brethren.  With  a  brief  Epitome  and  Refutation  of  all  the 
whole  Independent-Government:  Most  humbly  submitted  to 
the  King's  most  Excellent  Majestie,  to  the  most  honourable 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  most  Reveretid  and  iMirned 
Divines  of  the  Assembly,  and  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
this  island  and  abroad,  by  Adam  Steuart.  Imprim.  Oct  ok 
3.  1644.  4to.  In  this  second  part  the  observations  of 
the  two  Brethren  are  stated,  and  the  replies  all  commence 
with  A.  S.  prefixed.  [Possibly  Milton  ridicules  this 
minuteness  in  here  writing  only  "  mere  A.  S."l  How- 
ever, the  Tracts  above  stated  contain  in  their  title- 
pages  the  name  at  large.  See  also  An  Answer  to  a 
UttB  entitled  A  code  conference  between  the  cleared  Re- 


formation and  the  Apologeticall  Narration,  brought  together 
by  a  Well -wilier  to  both.  By  Adam  Steuart.  Lond.  1644. 
4to.  I  have  found  him  called  in  other  Tracts  of  the  time. 
Doctor  A.  Steuart,  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
—  The  Poetical  Works  oj  John  Mdton,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Hen.  J.  Todd,  voL  iv.,  p.  306,  note.  The  following  are 
the  celebrated  lines  in  which  Milton  rebukes  prcsbytcrian 
intolerance,  and  hands  down  to  future  times  "mere  A.  S.," 
who  would,  but  for  this  poem,  have  long  since  been  for- 


'  Because  you  have  thrown  off  your  Prelate  Lord, 
And  with  stiff  vows  renoune'd  his  Liturgy, 
To  seise  the  widow)  whore  Plurality, 
From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorrd; 
IXare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword 
To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  u»  with  a  classick  hierarchy— 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Rotherford  T 

"  Men,  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent. 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 
•  Must  now  be  nam'd  and  printed  Hereticks 

By  shallow  Edward*  and  Scotch  what-d'ye-call : 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  ail  your  trie  Its, 
Your  plots  and  packing  worse  than  those  of  Trent, 

That  so  the  Parliament 
May,  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears, 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  bauk  your  cars. 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge, 
New  Presoyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 

1  And  Spaine. — Charles  received  words  of  promise, 
more  or  less  sincere,  from  all  these  potentates,  during  his 
exile.  The  king  of  Spain  appears  to  have  been  especially 
considerate  in  his  attentions,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  extracts  of  a  letter  in  which  Charles  meekly 
compares  himself  to  Jacob  and  Christ,  whilst  the  'favours' 
of  the  Spanish  monarch  are  compared  to  those  of  the 
angels,  and  even  the  Trinity :— "The  accumulation  of  his 
Catholick  Majesty's  favours  so  amply  spread  over  my 
persecutions,  nave  as  often  represented  to  my  thoughts 
the  comforts  wherewith  the  holy  angels,  or  rather  the  most 
sacred  Trinity  refreshed  the  great  patriarch  Jacob  in  his 
wandrings,  such  seasonable  consolations  have  they  been 
to  me  in  my  pilgrimage.  .  .  .  'Tis  true  that  I  also 
have  a  portion  in  my  Saviour's  earthly  travels;  for  as  his, 
so  my  nation  owns  me  not ;  as  he,  so  I,  in  our  mortal 
comparisons,  am  persecuted  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
one  nation  to  another  people ;  my  father  of  blessed  memory 
trod  the  press,  and  I,  his  sorrowing  son,  drink  of  the 
streams;  he  was  the  heir,  who  most  inhumanely  his  own 
subjects  and  servants  raurthered,  and  that  possession  is 
mine  inheritance,  which,  as  yet,  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  own."  —  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  First  Collection, 
vol.  iiL,  p.  579. 

14  His  brother  Orange. — This  was  William,  second 
prince  of  Orange  of  that  name,  who  had  married  a  sister 
of  Charles  II.,  and  no  doubt,  on  various  grounds,  ardently 
wished  an  end  to  the  English  commonwealth.  With 
this  object,  he  afforded  every  facility  in  his  power  to 
his  brother-in-law.     The  possible  succession  of  his 
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and  treat  with  commissioners  from  Scotland ;  in  which  affair,  hardly  any  three  weeks  passed  but 
that  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  instructed  (as  I  was  informed)  to  urge  further  and  more  strict 
concessions  from  his  Majesty.'? 

Sir  James  came  over  in  one  of  the  ships  which  wafted  the  King  and  his  train  from  Holland,1* 


his 


which 


own  wife  and  children  to  the  English  throne  would  be 
altogether  precluded  bjr  the  scheme  of  an  English  republic 
—a  prospect  which  no  pnncc  could  be  supposed  (o  con- 
template without  regret.   He  might  be  willing  also,  or  even 
anxious,  to  see  the  execution  of  his  father-in-law  avenged. 
See  Basel's  Commemvtnltk  if  England,  voL  L,  p.  26.  The 
life  of  this  prince  of  Orange — William  II.— was  hut  brief, 
as  he  died  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    In  his 
,  however,  he  had  contrived  by  his  violent 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects  to 
"  m  a  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  overthrow  of  freedom  in  the  com- 
On  this  account,  a  great  party  opposed  to 
merest,  took  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of 
m,  afterwards  William  III.,  to  prevent  his 
by  election  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder, 
become  almost  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Nassau. 
The  alliance  of  William  II.  with  the  daughter  of  Charles 
I.  of  England  had  alto  excited  the  suspicions  of  Cromwell 
against  the  former,  so  that  when  peace  was  concluded 
afterwards,  in  1654,  between  the  two  republics  of  England 
and  the  United  Provinces,  the  demand  of  the  Protector, 
that  all  the  states  should  solemnly  engage  to  exclude  the 
infant  prince  of  Orange  and  his  descendants  prospectively 
from  the  stadlholdersbip,  was  only  satisfied  by  a  secret 
engagement  to  the  same  effect  to  which  Holland,  as  the 
leading  province  of  the  union  willingly  but  discreditably 
acceded. 

*'  From  his  Majesty. — The  Scottish  commissioners  ob- 
tained all  the  terms  from  Charles  which. they  had  been 
instructed  to  demand.  Balfour,  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  p.  6, 
gives  the  names  of  these  commissioners,  as  follows : — 
"  The  housse  by  ther  wotte  (8th  March.  1650),  ordaines 
Ihcr  commissioners  to  imbarque  for  Holland  one  Saterday, 
the  9  of  Marche,  at  2  in  the  aftemoone,  windc  and  wether 
serving,  bot  any  forder  delay.  Commissioners  sent  by 
Parliament  to  treat  with  the  King  are — Johne,  Earl  of 
Cassiles;  William,  Earlc  of  Loulliean,  principal  secretary 
of  State;  the  lairds  of  Brodieand  Libertone,  two  Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice  for  the  burrows;  Sir  John  Smithe 
and  Mr.  Alex.  Jeffra,  com.  for  Aberdeen,  for  the  bur- 
rowes;  Mr.  James  Wood,  Mr.  Johne  Lcvingntone,  and 
Mr.  ,  from  the  commiv>ionc  ot  the  Kirkc. 

The  parliaments  commissione  to  ther  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  kings  Ma*'*  at  Breda,  for  the  space  of  30 
dayes  and  no  longer,  read,  wotted,  and  past,  and  ordained 
in  the  housses  name  to  be  subscrived  by  the  president. 
The  commissioners  had  a  warrand  with  them,  under  the 
great  scale  of  Scotlande,  to  borrow  3  hundreth  thousand 
pound  to  give  to  the  king,  if  so  it  wer  he  and  they  ac- 
corded; 'wtherway*  to  give  him  no  money  at  all.'"  This 
•  warrand'  was  the  best  argument  the  commissioners  could 
use  to  induce  Charles  to  accept  the  covenant  or  anything 
else  they  might  propose.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  at 
Breda,  as  the  king,  with  becoming  alacrity,  bound  himself 
to  accept  not  only  the  Scottish  covenant,  but  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,— to  disavow  and  declare  null  the 


two  cessations  or  peaces  made  by  Onnond  with  the  Irish 
in  1643  and  1648,—  never  to  permit  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  or  in  any  other  part  of  hi* 
dominions,— and  lo  govern  in  civil  matters  by  the  advice  of 
the  Parliament,  and  in  religious  matters  by  the  advice  of 
the  kirk  .'  Balfour  records  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  affair  as  follows:—"  A  letter  from  Mr.  Johne 
Lcvingstone  (on  the  27th  of  June)  to  Mr.  Root.  Douglasse, 
presented  Mr.  James  Hamilton  to  the  housse,  anent  his 
Majesties  subsenving  the  covenant  and  the  league  and 
covenant,  and  granting  all  the  desyra  of  both  (kstreke  and 
ttait,  of  the  dait  23  Jume,  1650,  read  and  communieat  to 
the  Parliament  .  .  .  Brodie  and  Libertone  made  a 
full  relation  of  all  ther  negotiation  with  his  Majestie;  they 
producid  the  covenant,  with  the  churche  explanatione, 
subscrived  with  the  king's  hand,  as  also  the  concessions 
subscrived  by  his  Majestic— Annuls  0/  Scotland,  voL  iv., 
PP-  63.  67- 

'»  From  Holland— These  ships  formed  a  small  squadron 
furnished  to  Charles  by  tbc  Prince  of  Orange.  The  king 
and  his  attendants  experienced  a  rather  perilous  voyage  of 
three  weeks,  but  arrived  safely  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  with  about  500  Scots  and  English  in 
his  train,  including  the  commissioners  and  their  attendants. 
The  following  is  Clarendon's  account  of  the  king's  arrival 
and  reception: — "The  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  king  would  ever  have  ventured  thither 
[into  Scotland]  upon  [the]  conditions  [he  had  sent,]  was 
surprised  with  the  account  the  commissioners  had  given 
him  that  his  majesty  resolved  to  embark  the  next  day  ; 
that  he  would  leave  all  his  chaplains  and  his  other  servants 
behind  him,  and  only  deferred  to  take  the  covenant  him- 
self till  he  came  thither,  with  a  resolution  to  satisfy  the 
kirk  if  they  pressed  it  And  thereupon  he  imme- 
diately despatched  away  another  vessel  with  new  pro- 
positions which  the  commissioners  were  to  insist  upon, 
and  not  to  consent  to  the  king's  coming  into  that  king- 
dom without  be  likewise  consented  to  those.  But  that 
vessel  met  not  with  the  king's  fleet,  which,  that  it  might 
avoid  that  of  the  parliament,  which  attended  to  intercept 
tbc  king,  had  held  its  course  more  northward,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  good  harbours  ;  and  so  had  put  into  a  harbour 
near  Stirling,  that  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  it,  but 
where  there  was  no  town  nearer  for  his  majesty's  recep- 
tion, or  where  there  was  any  accommodation  [even]  for 
very  ordinary  passengers.  From  thence  notice  was  sent 
to  the  council  of  the  king's  arrival.  The  first  welcome 
he  received  was  a  new  demand  that  he  would  sign  the 
covenant  himself  before  he  set  his  fool  on  shore;  which 
all  about  him  pressed  him  to  do:  and  he  now  found  that 
he  had  made  haste  thither  upon  very  unskilful  -imagina- 
tions and  presumptions  :  yet  he  consented  unto  what  they 
so  imperiously  required,  that  he  might  have  leave  lo  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  those  who  resolved  nothing  less 
than  to  serve  him.  "—Clarendon,  History  0/  the  Rebellion, 
Oxford,  edition  of  1849,  voL  v.,  pp.  144,  I4S-  On 
Falkland,  the  king,  to  gratify  his 
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and  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Sir  Alexander  Sutherland  whom  the  King  afterward5 
created  Lord  Duffus**  (an  excellent  man  he  was)  whose  truth  and  worth,  the  said  Sir  James  his  son 
(the  said  William)  found  by  receiving,  what  money,  papers,  or  cloaths  were  left  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland  for  safety ;  for  he  delivered  them  to  the  said  Captain  Hugh 
M'Gill.'0  Then  Sir  James  came  to  the  west  country  and  was  obliged  to  abscond,  and  I  rode  with 
him,  his  cloaths-bag  behind  me  for  secrecy,  till  he  might  gett  up  his  bond,  which  was  cancelled  as 
aforesaid and  I  had  (that  winter)  remained  at  the  Colledge  in  Glasgow,  and  till  the  summer 


friends,  summoned  the  lion  king-at-arms,  who  was  no 
other  that  sir  James  Balfour,  the  annalist,  and  Issued  cer- 
tain heraldic  laws  which  will  t>e  best  expressed  in  Balfour's 
own  words : — "  Hes  Maiestie  command  id  me  at  Falkland, 
22  day  of  Julii,  1650,  10  sett  doune  thesse  follouing  de- 
vices for  the  standards  of  the  regiment  of  horsses  of  his 
Maiesties  LyfTe  gaurd.  For  the  onesyde  of  the  Colonells 
standard,  being  azure,  a  sword  and  scepter  in  salteur, 
vnder  a  crounc  imperial),  or,  with  this  motto  vnderneath 
in  gold  letters,  nobis  haec  invicta  tniserunl.  On  the 
other  side,  —Couenant;  for  Religione,  King  and  King- 
domes.  .  .  .  Lykewayes,  the  same  22  of  Julii,  at  his 
Ma"^'  command,  I  ordered  thes.se  folouin^  devices  to  l>e 
putt  upone  the  ensigns  and  colours  of  his  Ma"*'1  foottc 
regiment  of  his  LylTe  Gaurdes.  For  the  Colonnell,  in  the 
middle  of  a  blew  fcild,  his  Majisties  caUc  of  armes,  viz: — 
Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  quartered, 
without  aney  crounc  oucr  them,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ensigne;  and  one  the  other  sydc  of  them,  in  grate  gold 
letters,  thesse  vordes,  Covenant;  for  religione,  King  and 
Kingdoms." — Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  84,  85. 
This  was  about  the  extent  of  the  king's  services  in  the 
interests  of  the  covenant. 

'»  Lord  Dufftts.— Sir  Alexander  Sutherland  represented 
the  Duffus  branch  of  the  old  I>unrobin  stock,  being  the 
seventh  in  descent  from  Kenneth,  fifth  earl  of  Sutherland, 
who  was  slain  at  Hallidown-hill,  in  1333.  Sir  Alexander 
liad  suffered  much  in  following  the  royal  fortunes,  and  was 
created  viscount  Duffus  by  Charles  II.  in  1650.  In  the 
parish  of  Duffus,  at  F.lgin,  arc  still  be  seen  the  remains  of 
Duffus  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  by  a  family 
named  Cheyne,  from  whom  lord  Duffus  was  maternally 
descended.  This  fortress  consisted  of  a  square  tower, 
the  walls  of  which  were  five  feet  in  breadth  and  built 
with  run  lime,  and  having  a  parapet,  ditch,  drawbridge,  and 
other  appendages  of  a  fortified  baronial  residence.  The 
orchard  and  garden  are  still  in  a  state  of  preservation,  but 
the  castle  has  long  been  abandoned  as  a  place  of  residence. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  an  old  woman  was  living  in  the 
district,  whose  mother  remembered  to  have  seen  Claver- 
house,  viscount  Dundee,  on  a  visit  with  lord  Duffus  at  this 
castle. — New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Elgin,  p.  35. 
His  lady,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  master  of  Forbes, 
and  who  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1677,  is  mentioned  as 
among  the  secret  friends  of  non  conformity,  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Several  other  ladies  of  distinguished  rank 
and  piety,  throughout  the  northern  shires,  were  similarly 
inclined;  among  whom,  probably  the  best  known,  were 
lady  Campbell  of  Calder,  lady  Kilravock,  lady  Muirtown, 
ana  lady  Innes.  Lady  Duffus  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Diary  of  her  kinswoman,  Lilias  Dunbar,  as  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  kind-hearted  woman.  This  Diary  was  originally 


printed  in  The  Religious  Monitor  and  Evangelical  Reposi- 
tory, for  1832,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  has  been 
amply  used  by  the  author  of  The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  in 
his  memoir  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  pp.  148— 161.  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  in  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,  tells  of  a  feud  between  the  Gordons  of  Enbo 
and  the  Sutherland^  of  Duffus.  In  1625,  John  Gordon 
assaulted  the  laird  of  Chyne,  a  brother  of  Duffus  men- 
tioned in  the  next.  Enbo  was  prosecuted  by  Duffus  before 
the  privy  council,  and  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Robert  Gordon  states  that  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Duffus  to  withdraw  the  prosecution,  but  that  the 
latter  utterly  refused  to  do  so,  "thinking  to  get  great 
4ums  of  money  discerned  to  him  by  the  lords  from  John 
Gordon,  for  satisfaction  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  brother, 
whereby  he  might  undo  Gordon's  estate.  Sir  Robert  then 
induced  lord  Gordon  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  French 
commissioners  on  behalf  of  John  Gordon,  and  in  this  he 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.  The  commis- 
sioners induced  the  privy  council  to  order  the  liberation 
of  Gordon  on  his  paying  the  small  6ne  of  £  100  Scots, 
equal  to  £8  6s  8d  sterling,  a  result  very  different  from 
that  which  the  Sutherland*  had  expected.  So,  at  least, 
thought  Sir  Robert  Gordon."  See  Chambers's  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  5,  6.  Soon  after  sir 
Alexander  Sutherland  was  created  lord  Duffus,  he  was 
sent  to  hold  Perth  for  Charles  II.,  but  was  very  quickly 
relieved  from  his  duties  at  that  place.  Under  the  2nd  of 
August,  1651,  Balfour  lias  the  following  entry:—"  Crom- 
well marched  from  Bruntiyland  to  Pert  he,  and  had  the 
same  rand  red  to  him  by  the  Lord  Duffus,  quhe  had  entred 
the  same  some  12  houres  befor  with  600  men  on  good 
quarters,  one  Saterday,  the  2d  day  of  A  gust,  1651." — 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol  iv.,  pp.  313,  314.  The  title  of 
lord  Duffus  was  forfeited  in  1715,  in  the  person  of  Ken- 
neth, lord  Duffus,  but  was  restored  to  his  grandson,  cap- 
tain James  Sutherland,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1826. 
Lord  James  having  died  without  male  issue,  the  title  was 
taken  up  by  sir  Benjamin  Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  the 
next  male  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  James,  who 
had  changed  his  surname  on  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Dunbar,  the  heiress  of  Hempriggs. — Mackay's  History  of 
the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay,  p.  345. 

"°  Hugh  McGill.  — See  p.  244,  supra. 

n  Cancelled  as  aforesaid. — The  carl  of  Eglinton,  the 
laird  of  Greenock,  and  the  laird  of  Lainshaw,  had  entered 
into  a  bond  as  cautioners  or  securities  for  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, that  he  would  forthwith  leave  Scotland  and  never 
return,  unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  authority  of  the 
estates.  Although  he  had  now  come  back  with  the  king, 
he  could  not  publickly  appear  until  relieved  by  an  act  of 
the  parliament,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  for  a  time  to 
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following.  Then  students  had  the  vacance  (so  they  called  it)  I  e.  leave  to  go  home  till  harvest 
(which  begins  the  first  of  August)  was  past 

In  the  meanwhile,  no  malignants  (so  were  the  late  suffering  loyalists  termed)  were  admitted 
into  the  array,  nor  to  any  office  in  the  King's  household,  and  it  was  but  privately  that  Sir  James 
might  repaire  to  Court  or  near  the  King's  person,  yet  sometimes  he  had  secret  speech  with 
his  Majesty." 


"abscond,"  and  conceal  himself  in  "the  west  country." 
Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  other  leading  royalists  who 
had  come  to  Scotland  with  Charles,  soon  found  that  their 
only  course  was  to  abandon  the  king  in  the  meantime,  and 
provide,  as  they  severally  best  could,  for  their  own  safety. 
Clarendon,  speaking  of  their  difficult  position  at  this 
juncture,  says  : — "  With  his  majesty's  leave,  and  having 
given  him  the  best  advice  they  could  what  he  should  do 
for  himself,  and  what  he  should  do  for  them,  they 
put  themselves  on  shore  licfore  the  king  disem- 
barked ;  and  found  means  to  go  to  those  places 
where  they  might  be  some  time  concealed,  and  which 
were  like  to  be  at  distance  enough  from  the  king.  And 
shortly  after,  duke  Hamilton  retired  to  the  Island  of 
Arran,  which  belonged  to  himself,  where  he  had  a  little 
house  well  enough  accommodated,  the  island  being,  for 
the  most  part,  inhabited  with  wild  beasts  :  Lauderdale 
concealed  himself  among  his  friends  l*>th  taking  care  to 
be  well  informed  of  all  that  should  pass  about  the  king, 
and  that  he  might  receive  their  advice  on  any  occasions. " 
"  The  king  was  received  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle  with 
all  the  outward  respect  imaginable  ;  but,  within  two  days 
after  his  landing,  all  the  KnglLsh  servants  of  any  quality 
were  removed  from  his  person,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
only  excepted.  The  rest  for  the  most  part  were  received 
into  the  houses  of  some  persons  of  honour,  who  lived  at 
a  distance  from  the  court,  and  were  themselves  under  a 
cloud  for  their  known  affections,  and  durst  only  attend 
the  king  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  then  retired  to  their  houses, 
that  they  might  give  no  occasion  of  jealousy  j  others  of 
his  servants  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  kingdom, 
but  were  forced  presently  to  re-embark  themselves  for 
Holland ;  amongst  which  was  Daniel  O'Neile,  who  hath 
been  often  mentioned  before,  and  who  came  from  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  into  Holland,  just  when  his  majesty 
was  ready  to  embark,  and  so  waited  upon  him ;  and  was 
no  sooner  known  to  be  with  his  majesty,  (as  he  was  a 
person  very  generally  known,)  but  he  was  apprehended  by 
order  from  the  council,  of  being  an  Irishman,  and  having 
been  in  arms  on  the  late  king's  behalf  in  the  late  war  ;  for 
which  they  were  not  without  some  discourse  of  putting 
him  to  death ;  but  they  did  immediately  banish  him  the 
kingdom,  and  obliged  him  to  sign  a  paper  by  which  he 
consented  to  be  put  to  death,  if  he  were  ever  after  found 
in  the  kingdom." — Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
edt  Oxford,  1849,  voL  v.,  p.  145.  Balfour  stales 
that  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  December,  1650,  relief  was 
granted  to  sir  James  Montgomery.  His  words  are — 
"  Re%e  presente,  Sr  James  Montgomeries  bill  to  be  liberat 
ef  his  band  from  eentringc  the  kingdome,  read ;  and  after 
some  debait,  he  liberat  from  the  penalty  of  the  same,  and 
he  acknowledged  ane  lawful  subiecte." — Annals  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  iv.,  p.  206. 
-  Sfxech  with  his  Majesty.—  As  the  committee  of  estates 


and  the  kirk  committee  had  wrung  from  the  king  the  most 
humiliating  terms,  they  well  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
trusted  for  a  moment;  and  they  determined,  therefore,  to 
keep  him  in  safe  hands  by  permitting  only  such  personal 
attendants  to  approach  him  as  had  taken  the  covenant 
Thus,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Wilmot,  and  other 
English  attendants  and  servants,  were  compelled  to  be- 
come covenanters  for  the  time  being.    The  several  Irish 
and  Scottish  royalists  who  had  returned  with  Charles  from 
exile,  so  far  from  being  permitted  to  serve  in  the  Scottish 
army  against  the  invasion  which  was  now  being  made  by 
Cromwell,  were  compelled  to  conceal  themselves  among 
the  highlands  and  isles  of  Scotland.    Such  also  as  had, 
at  any  time,  opiwscd  the  covenant  in  any  manner  or 
degree,  were  totally  excluded  at  this  crisis  from  the  honour 
of  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  covenanters  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  king.    To  enforce  this  absurd,  and  as  it 
proved,  fatal  arrangement,  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the 
estates  entitled  the  Aetof Classes,  by  which  all  'malignants1 
or  royalist*  were  classified  according  to  their  several 
degrees  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  covenant,  and  dismissed 
from  the  army.    This  act,  it  is  true,  was  quickly  rescinded 
after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  but  in  the  meantime,  and 
almost  in  view  of  the  enemy,  eighty  officers  and  four 
thousand  men,  constituting  the  flower  of  the  army,  were 
exjiclled. — Frascr's  Memaritils,  vol.  L,  pp.  71,  72.  After 
this  expulsion,  it  naturally  occurred  to  the  covenanters 
that  the  king  for  whom  they  were  about  to  fight,  was 
himself  the  very  chief  of  malignants,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  should  be  required  to  make  another  declaration  of  his 
principles  (or  rather  another  exhibition  of  his  hypocrisy), 
by  way  of  assisting,  at  that  momentous  crisis,  in  averting 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  from  their  proceedings.  Ac- 
cordingly a  declaration  was  prepared  for  the  royal  signature, 
in  which  Charles  was  required  to  lament  his  father's 
opposition  to  the  work  of  Cod  and  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  his  mother's  idolatry — the  toleration  of  which 
in  the  royal  household  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  that  Cod  who  visits  the  sins  of  the  father*  upon  the 
children- — and  to  declare  that  he  had  signed  the  covenant 
with  sincerity  of  heart,  and  would  in  future  have  no  friends 
or  enemies  but  such  as  were  friends  or  enemies  to  the  cove- 
nanted work,  &c,  &c,  &c    The  king,  before  signing  this 
document,  asked  time  toobtainthcadvice  of  his  council,  but 
his  tormentors  would  not  wait,  the  two  committees  of  the 
kirk  and  estates  vehemently  protesting  that  they  disclaimed 
the  guilt  of  the  king  and  his  house,  and  the  preachers  in- 
dividually proclaiming  from  their  pulpits  that  the  king  was 
a  hypocrite,  who  had  taken  the  covenant  without  the  in- 
tention of  keeping  it.    The  king  did  not  long  withstand 
this  storm,  and  no  sooner  load  he  signed  the  declaration 
than  his  act  in  so  doing  was  accepted  with  expressions  of 
the  greatest  gratitude  and  joy,  the  amy  and  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  observing  a  solemn  fast  for  the  sins  of  the  king 
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The  English  army,  commanded  by  O.  C.  was  drawn  up  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Scotts  between  Leith  and  Pictland'3  (comonly  called  Pentland)  hills.  ** 

In  which,  a  Committee  of  y»  Kirk  had  a  place,  neare  Generall  Lesly,  and  were  privy  to  all 
resolutions  made  in  councils  of  warr,  having  an  overawing  and  controlling  votes  therein  ;»s  and  it 


and  his  father,  Charles  L,  and  the  preachers  assuring  their 
dupes  that  there  would  be  now  an  easy  victory  over 
Cromwell  and  his  troops— a  "  blaspheming  general  and  a 
sectarian  army." — Balfour's  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol  iv., 
pp.  92-6;  Lingard's  History  of  England,  6th  cdL,  1855, 
voL  viti. ,  pp.  145,  146. 

•J  Pietland.  — The  boundaries  of  Pictland  are  not  clearly 
marked.  According  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Picts  "  in- 
habited the  eastern  shores  of  Scotland  as  far  south  as  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  as  far  north  as  the  island  extends." 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  L,  p.  7.  "The  Caledonians  or 
Picts,  says  Cosmo  Inncs,  "  possessed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  down  to  the  end  of  it,  all  the  eastern  lowlands 
of  modern  Scotland,  including  Lothian  ;  but  the  last  only 
probably  for  a  short  period.  At  the  end  of  that  century, 
they  possessed  also  Galloway  and  the  Orkney  islands." 
—Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  82. 

»♦  Pentland  hills.-On  Cromwell's  crossing  the  Tweed, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  1 6,000  veterans,  he  found  the 
Scottish  forces,  doubly  numerous,  posted  behind  a  ( 
trenchmcnt  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Leith, 
with  numerous  batteries,  and  flanked  by  the  cannon  of  the 
castle  at  one  extremity,  and  of  the  harbour  at  the  other. 
The  Scottish  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Leven, 
who,  being  old  and  infirm,  delegated  the  command  to  his 
kinsman,  David  Leslie.  The  latter  proved  his  great  dis- 
cretion, if  not  generalship,  in  keeping  closely  within  his 
excellent,  and,  indeed,  unassailable  position,  notwithstand- 
ing many  attempts  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  to  draw  him 
into  an  engagement. 

■*  Votes  therein.  —  The  intermeddling  of  the  two 
committees  with  the  duties  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand, led  directly  to  the  defeat  of  the  covenanting 
army.  Cromwell  s  movements,  occasioned  by  nume- 
rous deaths  among  his  soldiers,  indicated  weakness 
or  indecision  on  his  part,  and  greatly  encouraged  his 
opponents.  Having  sent  his  sick  on  board  the  fleet  at 
Musselburgh,  he  marched  his  army  to  Haddington  and 
thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar.  Had  Leslie  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  his  original  position,  Cromwell, 
knowing  the  greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
would  probably  have  sent  his  infantry  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  escaped  with  his  cavalry  along  the  high  road  to 
Berwick.  But  at  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  two  com- 
mittees of  the  kirk  and  estates  had  "overawing  and  con- 
trolling votes,"  it  was  determined  that  Leslie  also  should 
move,  which  he  did,  by  marching  his  army  along  the 
heights  of  Lammermuir,  and  taking  up  a  position  on  a 
place  called  the  Doon-Hill,  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
opposing  armies  being  then  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
ravine.  There  was  great  anxiety  among  the  members  of 
the  two  committees  lest  the  enemy  should  escape,  and  to 
prevent  this,  they  compelled  Leslie  to  abandon  his  cautious 
tactics,  being  persuaded  that  they  could  secure  an  easy 
victory.  The  battle  of  Dunbar  commenced  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  seLe  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Berwick,  which  was  Cromwell's  only  outlet  for 


escape  in  case  of  defeat    In  this  they  succeeded,  driving 
the  English  from  their  position,  and  breaking  through  the 
infantry  which  had  been  sent  forward  to  support  thenorse. 
To  retrieve  t  his  d  waster,  Cromwell  ordered  his  own  regiment 
to  advance  with  levelled  pikes.    The  charge  of  this  body 
is  described  as  being  terrific  driving  the  Scots  foot  before 
it  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  together.    At  almost  the 
same  moment,  Monk's  brigade  assailed  the  Scottish  right 
wing,  whilst  the  English  cavalry  that  had  yielded  its 
position,  rallied  and  drove  the  Scots  lancers  back,  thus 
recovering  its  ground.    In  Lambert's  regiment  was  a 
captain  Hodgson  who  left  Memoirs  of  his  life  and  services, 
and  who  states  that  Cromwell  himself,  at  this  juncture, 
came  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  (Hodgson) 
belonged,  and  commanded  them  to  incline  to  the  left, — 
"that  was  to  take  more  ground,  to  be  clear  of  all  bodies. 
And  we  did  so,  and  horse  and  foot  were  engaged  all  over 
the  field ;  and  the  Scots  all  in  confusion :  and  the  sun 
appearing  upon  the  sea,  I  heard  Nol  say,  '  Now  let  God 
arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered ; '  and  he  following 
as  we  slowly  marched,  I  heard  him  say,  'I  protest  they 
run !'  and  then  was  the  Scots  army  all  in  disorder  and 
running,  both  right  wing,  and  left,  and  main  battle. "  The 
pursuit  lasted  eight  hours,  although  Cromwell's  own 
regiment  halted  to  sing  the  1 17th  Psalm.    Three  thousand 
Scots  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Of 
the  latter,  5000,  being  wounded,  were  released,  whilst  the 
fate  of  the  remaining  5000  was  deplorable.    On  their  way 
to  Berwick,  and  thence  to  Newcastle  and  Durham,  they 
suffered  so  much  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  exposure,  that 
1600  had  died  before  the  8th  of  November.    Many  of  the 
hapless  Scottish  prisoners  who  had  escaped  the  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  were  destined  to  a  cruel  fate, 
having  been  transported  to  the  English  settlements  in 
America,  and  there  sold  as  slaves ! — Bisset's  Omitted 
Chapters  of  the  History  of  England,  pp.  356,  384 ; 
Lingard's  History  of  England,  voL  viiL,  pp.  146,  147.  Two 
officers  fro  or  Ulster  fell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  on  the  side 
of  the  king  and  covenanters,  viz.,  sir  Alexander  Stewart, 
uncle  of  the  author,  William  Montgomery,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Montgomery,  son  of  Patrick  Mont- 
gomery  of  Craigbuy,   near  Donaghadee.     The  half 
dozen  ministers  who  formed  the  committee  of  the  kirk  with 
the  army,  and  who  were  leading  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  abashed  by  the 
total  falsification  of  their  predictions  respecting  the  result 
of  the  battle,  but  forthwith  set  about  drawing  up  what 
they  called  A  short  Declaration  and  Warning,  which  they 
prefaced  by  the  announcement  that  they  1 '  must  not  forbeare 
to  declaire  the  my  ml  of  God,  nor  uthers  rcfusse  to  hearken." 
This  Declaration  was  immediately  followed  by  Causes  of 
a  Soleme  publicke  humiliationt  upone  the  defait  if  the  army, 
which  'causes'  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  recorded 
in  Balfour's  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  102-6.    To  enumerate 
them  briefly  (as  stated  by  the  ministers)  these  causes  were, 
1,  the  general  profaneness  of  the  land;  2nd.  the  pro- 
of  the  King  and  the  King's  house;  3rd,  the 
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was  generally  believed  that  O.  C.  had  secret  correspondence  with  them  and  their  party, 
y*  officers,  and  y*  event  confirmed  the  report  For  y*  ministers  and  some  leading  officers,  after  the 
loss  of  Dunbarr  fight,  now  called  Remonstrators  (from  a  paper  called  a  Remonstrance  against  y* 
assembly  of  the  Estates,  and  of  the  Ministers  at  Striveling),'6  for  this  assembly  declared  that  it 
was  lawful!  for  the  King  to  imploy  any  of  his  subjects,  to  expell  ye  Sectarian  English  out  of  the 
country ;  but  those  other  ministers  and  officers,  having  gott  together  about  6000  men,  and  more 
dayly  of  their  peevish  gang,  refractory  to  y*  laws,  comeing  in  to  pursue  their  remonstrance,  would 
admit  of  no  conjunction  with  y*  King,  nor  with  his  sober  estates  and  clergy  at  Striveling,  but  bein-j 
headed  by  y*  said  Straughan  and  Colonel  Gilbert  (comonly  called  Gibby)  Carr,  would  fight  y* 
Lord's  battles  by  themselves  ;*T  because  he  was  able  to  doe  his  own  work  with  few,  as  well  as  with 
many,  and  would  own  his  cause  and  covenant,  (which  they  only  expressed)  against  the  sectarians, 
and,  therefore,  they  rejected  the  help  of  1000  men,  which  y*  King  and  estates  sent,  by  Major 
General  Montgomery  (Eglinton's  3d  son),  and  threatened  to  fall  upon  him  and  his  party,  if  he 
presumed  to  joyne  with  them,  tho'  he  offered  to  be  under  their  command ;  only  permitting  their 


crooked  ways  of  statesmen  in  the  Treaty  at  Breda ;  4th, 
the  toleration  of  malignant*  in  the  king's  household  ;  5th, 
the  suffering  of  his  guard  to  join  in  the  battle  without  a 
previous  purgation;  6th,  the  diffidence  of  some  officers 
who  refused  to  profit  by  advantages  furnised  to  them  by 
God ;  7th,  the  presumption  of  others  who  expected 
victory  without  eyeing  ol  God ;  8th,  the  rapacity  and 
oppression  exercised  by  the  soldiery ;  9th,  the  great  and 
general  ingratitude  for  former  mercies ;  10th,  the  eying  of 
the  king's  interest  without  sulx>rdinatione  to  religion; 
ilth,  carnal  self-seeking  in  the  judicatories  and  armies; 
12th,  making  no  difference  between  theni  that  fear  God 
and  them  that  fear  him  not ;  and  1 3th,  the  exceeding  great 
negligence  among  the  higher  classes  and  others  in  per- 
forming the  deuties  in  ther  families. 

*  Ministers  at  Sfrhr/ittf. — After  the  crushing  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  the  Scottish  government  fled  to  Stirling,  where 
it  was  soon  fain  to  cancel  its  fonner  act  for  the  expulsion 
of  engagers  and  malignant s,  and  to  admit  them  again  into 
the  army  as  reinforcements.  This  relaxation,  however, 
was  forced  upon  the  covenanters  by  stern  necessity,  and 
very  soon  caused  an  irreparable  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Such  of  them  as  were  willing  to  enlist  the  services  of 
royalists  held  meetings  and  passed  resolutions  to  that 
effect,  and  were  hence  termed  Resolutioners  ;  whilst  those 
of  a  stricter  type  protested  against  this  proceeding,  pro- 
nouncing any  fur  titer  espousal  of  the  king's  quarrel 
unlawful  and  sinful,  this  latter  party  l>cing  known  as 
Protesters  and  Rcmomtrators.  The  Rernoiistr.uon  had 
always  approved  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and 
sympathised  with  the  extreme  republican  party  in  ting- 
land.  Indeed,  th<fy  openly  charged  their  own  grandees 
or  covenanted  oligarchy  with  the  guilt  of  the  war,  which 
they  had  provoked,  it  was  alleged,  by  their  well- 
known  intention  of  invading  the  sister  kingdom. 
The  Scottish  preachers  were  divided  against  each 
other  by  these  two  parties,  and  quarrelled  with  their 
characteristic  bitterness  and  animosity.  Among  the 
Protesters,  Patrick  Gillespie,  the  then  principal  of 
Glasgow    University,     held     a    distinguished  pLicc. 


He  was  appointed  on  a  deputation  sent  by  his  party 
to  enlighten  Cromwell  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy, 
but  being  seized  with  illness  in  London,  his  brother 
preacher  Baillie,  a  leading  R c sol u  turner,  thus  writes  of 
Gillespie's  condition  to  a  friend  in  Scotland: — "Mr. 
Gillespie  remains  there  sorely  sick,  some  think  in 
displeasure  that  his  desires  were  not  granted.  How- 
ever, at  his  last  going  to  Hampton  Court,  he  got 
no  speech  of  the  protector  ;  if  this  grieved  him 
I  know  not  ;  but  he  went  immediately  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  Womhledoun,  Lambert's  house,  being 
Saturday  night  ;  and  having  engaged  to  preach  on  Sunday 
morning,  before  sermon  he  had  live  stools,  and  after  his 
painful  preaching,  four  score  before  he  rested  ;  thereafter, 
•  lor  many  days  a  great  flux  and  fever,  together  with  the 
breach  of  a  hulcer  in  the  gutts,  put  him  to  the  very  brink 
of  death.  Many  thought  it  the  evident  hand  of  God  upon 
him,  and  would  not  have  sorrowed  for  his  death.  For 
myself,  I  was  grieved,  foreseeing  the  hurt  of  our  College 
by  his  retnovaL"— Bail  he's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol. 
hi.,  p.  356. 

1  The  Lord's  battles  by  themsehts.—  As  soon  as  the 
committee  of  estates  could  settle  at  Stirling  for  a  short 
time  in  their  flight  before  Cromwell,  they  gladly  gave 
permission  for  a  levy  of  troops  in  the  associated  counties 
of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Galloway,  Wigton,  and  Dumfries,  a 
region  of  Scotland  throughout  which  the  most  rigid  and 
fanatical  ideas  about  the  importance  of  the  covenant  had 
almost  universally  prevailed.  In  a  short  time  (owing 
principally  to  the  preaching  of  Gillespie  and  other  minis- 
ters similarly  affected),  a  considerable  force  was  raised 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  two  colonels  named 
St  radian  and  Kerr  or  v  arr.  TIicc  officers  had  previously 
rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of  the  cove- 
mm  They  were  present  nt  the  battle  of  Corbicsdale,  in 
Ross-shire,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1650,  where  Strachan's 
exertions  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  and  capture  ol 
Mnntrmc.  In  this  engagement  Strachan  had  a  near 
escape  with  his  life,  as  according  to  Balfour,  he  "  received 
a  shutto  upon  his  bolley,  bot  lighting  upon  the  double  of 
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leaders  to  march  and  fight  as  volunteers,  with  y*  men  they  had  brought  to  their  party.*3  Now,  lett 
any  man  judge  whether  Carr  and  Straughan  were  more  for  the  King  and  country  or  for  Cromwell ; 
but  Lambert  easily  routed  them  at  Hamilton,  within  six  miles  of  Glasgow.9* 

Sir  James  Montgomery,  about  six  days  before  y*  said  fight  at  Dunbarr,  attending  with  myself, 
when  y*  King  viewed  y*  army,  (to  their  great  joy,  whereof  the  Kirk  party  were  jealous,)  seeing  the 
King  debarred  from  staying  with  his  army,  and  advised  peremtorily  (which  he  must  interpret!  as  a 


his  belte  and  buffe  coate,  did  not  pierce."  On  Thursday, 
the  30th  of  May,  "  a  letter  was  read  in  the  housse,"  says 
Balfour,  "  from  CoIL  Gilbert  Ker,  showing  that  he  had 
takin  a  pirat  ladin  with  wyne  and  provisione  for  James 
Graharae,  in  Rosse  ;  and  that  he  had  sent  both  shipe  and 
goods  to  Leith  to  be  disposed  off  by  the  parliament  As 
also,  that  be  had  sent  them  a  grate  maney  of  James 
Grahames  papers  and  letters,  which  ware  found  in  a  wood 
neir  the  place  of  the  fight,  hid  under  a  tree,  and  discovered 
by  a  pedie  of  James  Grahames  for  his  lyffe."  Gilbert  or 
Gibby  Carr  had  been  one  of  those  who  prominently  urged 
the  necessity  of  dismissing  all  royalists  or  malign  ants  from 
the  army  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  Balfour,  in  noticing 
this  movement,  calk  it  "  the  armeys  remonstrance  to  the 
Comitee  of  Estaits  sent  by  the  lord  Burlie,  major  Generale 
Holbome,  sir  Johne  Brune,  and  colonell  Gilbert  Ker,  de- 
syring  the  purging  of  the  anney  furder,  if  they  think  fitt : 
as  also  the  purging  of  his  Maiesties  courte  and  familey. 
— Balfour's  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.,  pp.  II,  34,  94. 

*  To  their  party.— Strachan  and  Carr  refused  to  serve 
under  general  Leslie ;  and,  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
their  western  levies,  the  Scottish  parliament  consented  to 
exempt  them  from  his  authority.  These  officers  next 
expressed  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  war  in  which  the 
estates  had  now  engaged  for  the  restoration  of  the  king. 
Cromwell,  knowing  their  scruples  on  this  point,  and 
being  aware  that  colonel  Strachan  had  served  in  his  own 
army  at  Preston,  immediately  opened  a  correspondence 
with  that  officer,  and  succeeded  in  detaching  him  from 
the  western  army.  Strachan's  defection  was  deeply  felt 
by  the  estates,  who  took  care  to  inflict  quick  and  condign 
punishment  therefor.  Balfour  informs  us  that  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1651,  it  was  «*  ordred,  that  since  the  pro- 
cesse  of  forfaulture  was  going  on  against  Colonell  Straqu- 
han,  that  all  such  moneyes  as  are  addebtcd  to  him  may 
be  sccurid  for  his  Maiestie  and  the  publick  wsse ;  and 
that  Straquhan's  deblers  may  be  securid.  Ordred,  that 
the  discharge  of  the  Com.  of  the  Thesanrey  to  Col.  Stra- 
quhan's debters  for  suche  moneyes  as  in  ther  hands  shall 
be  sufficient  upone  ther  delivercy  of  the  somen,  in  respect 
it  is  certainly  knowen  to  the  parL  that  the  said  Straquhan 
is  gone  into  the  publick  enemcy  of  the  Kingdomc." — 
Annals  0/ Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  267.  On  the  resignation 
of  Strachan,  the  whole  responsibility  devolved  on  Carr,  to 
whose  assistance  the  parliament  sent  Hugh  Montgomery, 
afterwards  seventh  carl  of  Eglinton,  at  the  head 
of  three  new  regiments,  and  with  directions  that  the 
latter  was  to  assume  the  command  of  the  whole  force 
when  united  ;  but  of  the  fruitless  nature  of  this  mission 
the  author  informs  us  in  the  text 

•»  Six  milts  of  Glasgow.—  Without  waiting  for  Mont- 
gomery's approach,  Carr  attacked  Lambert  in  bis  quarters 
at  Hamilton,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  designedly  as  was  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  western  levies  dispersed.  Strachan, 


with  sixty  troopers,  soon  afterwards  joined  Lambert 
also,  and  thus  ended  the  military  effort  made  by  the 
covenanters  of  the  western  counties,  in  which  so  many 
sincere  enthusiasts  engaged,  and  for  which  not  a  few  of 
the  leaders  afterwards  suffered.  This  movement  enlisted 
the  active  services  of  many  influential  Protesters  or 
Remenstrators,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  lord 
Wariston,  sir  John  Chieslie,  sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Greenhead,  Gilbert  Ker,  William  Ker  of  N  ewton, 
the  laird  of  Cesnok,  the  laird  of  Colston,  the  laird 
of  Cunnenghamhoid,  the  laird  of  Kowallan,  the 
laird  of  Pollock,  the  laird  of  Glanderstoun,  the  laird  of 
Corsbie,  the  laird  of  Fail,  the  bird  of  Crawfordland,  the 
laird  of  Pinkhill,  the  laird  of  Stair,  the  laird  of  Blair,  the 
laird  of  Kirkhill,  sir  James  Stuart,  the  lord  Cathcart,  the 
laird  of  Kinhilt,  the  laird  of  Allinshaw,  the  laird  of 
Colzean,  William  Colville  in  Uchiltree,  the  laird  of 
Trochrig,  the  laird  of  Kirkmichel,  the  laird  of  Auckin- 
drain,  and  many  merchants  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
and  other  towns.  Among  the  presbyterian  ministers  who 
zealously  sustained  this  movement  were  Mr.  Patrick 
Gillespie,  Mr.  William  Adair,  Mr.  John  Nevay,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nabe,  Mr.  Gabricll  Maxwell,  Mr.  Matthew 
Mouat,  Mr.  James  Rouat,  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  Mr. 
John  Fullcrton,  Mr.  Gilbert  Hall,  Mr.  George  Hutchi- 
son, Mr.  Alexander  Blair,  Mr.  David  Bruce,  and  Mr. 
Heugh  Campbell — Roole  off  the  Rtmonstrators,  in  the 
possession  of  John  Fullcrton,  Esqr.,  and  printed  from 
Robertson's  Ayrshire  Families  in  Paterson's  Parishes  and 
Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  127,  note.  Gilbert  or  Gibby 
Ker,  after  the  failure  of  this  project,  came  to  Ireland,  and 
was  concerned  in  Blood's  Plot,  in  1663.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  in  that  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued  l>y  the 
Irish  government,  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension. 
— Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii.,  p.  269;  Rcid's  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275,  note.  Hamilton, 
the  town  at  which  the  abovenamed  skirmish  occurred,  is  so 
called  after  the  great  Scottish  family  of  this  name,  whose  mag- 
nificent residence,  Hamilton  Palace,  is  situated  in  a  rich  vale 
between  the  town  and  the  rivcrClydc.  In  1668,  Charles  II. 
granted  a  charter  to  lady  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  and 
in  1670,  the  magistrates  then  in  office  accepted  a  charter 
from  her  (with  consent  of  her  husband),  by  which  this 
town  was  constituted  the  chief  burgh  of  the  regality  and 
dukedom  of  Hamilton.  This  duchess  was  well  known 
as  an  excellent  and  kind-hearted  woman.  Her  residence 
was  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  several  conflicts 
occurred  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  covenanters, 
and  her  powerful  interposition  was  often  solicited,  and 
never  withheld,  on  behalf  of  fugitives  from  bajtlc-ficlds. 
At  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  which  was  fought  on 
Sunday,  the  22nd  of  Tune,  1679,  not  many  covenanters 
were  slain  on  the  field,  but  several  hundred  were  bar- 
barously slaughtered  on  the  neighbouring  farms,  among 
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command,  being  under  sadd  circumstances  with  the  Committees),  to  retire,  and  stay  in  Sniveling 
Castle ;  and  his  Majesty  did  so.* 

The  history  of  the  passages  in  the  west  parts  of  Scotland  ;  how  the  remonstrators  were  routed 
and  dispersed ;  how  Oliver  Cromwell  sent  over  a  party  in  Fife,  thinking  to  enclose  the  King,  at 
Strivling ;  how  his  Majesty  marched  to  Worcester,  and  was  defeated,  and  escaped  to  France — is 
sufficiently  recorded,  and  belongs  not  to  me.'« 


which  they  had  scattered  themselves  for  protection,  Vast 
numbers  sought  concealment  in  the  wooded  parks  sur- 
rounding Hamilton  Palace,  and  the  good  duchess, 
knowing  this,  sent  an  argent  request  to  the  duke  of  M  onmoath 
to  prohibit  bis  soldiers  from  trespassing  on  her  grounds. 
Monmouth,  who  was  naturally  humane,  gladly  complied 
with  her  request,  and  thus  hundreds  of  the  hapless 
fugitives  were  saved. — Chambers's  Put  are  of  Scotland, 
VOL  L,  p.  357  »  and  /Veto  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
Lanarkshire,  p.   366,  as 


in  The  Ladies  of  the 

Covenant,  pp.  64,  65. 

*°  Majesty  did  to. — This  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  army,  which  the  author  dignifies  with  the  name 
of  a  review,  was  brought  about  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton, 
who  recommended  the  king  to  visit  the  forces  on  the 
Links  of  Leith.  On  that  occasion,  sir  James  Montgomery 
and  his  son,  the  author,  were  present.  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  referring  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  army,  about 
this  time,  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  rattle  of  Dunliar, 
•ays  : — "  By  this  time  the  army  was  much  increased,  many 
malignants  and  engagers  having  gotten  into  command, 
his  Majesty  high  in  the  favour  and  affection  of  the  army, 
which  was  then  more  evident  by  the  soldiers  having  made 
an  R  with  chalk  under  the  crown  upon  their  arms,  and 
generally  expressing  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  now  they 
had  the  King  with  them."  Charles,  in  return  for  this 
loyalty,  gave  each  of  the  soldiers  the  Sum  of  two  shillings, 
thus  enabling  them  to  drink  his  health,  which  they  did 
most  enthusiastically,  on  their  knees.  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  that  the  men,  not  content  with  the  single  letter 
R  upon  their  arms,  began  to  mark  their  liats,  caps  and 
coats  with  the  two  letters  C.  R.  These  exhibitions  roused 
up  a  righteous  jealousy  among  the  covenanters,  who 
immediately  complained  to  the  grandees  that  the  royal 
presence  had  led  to  drunkenness  and  profanity  among  the 
soldiers  ;  thereupon  the  king  was  requested  or  com- 
manded to  leave,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  army,  as 
already  stated,  was  purged  of  malignants  to  the  number 
of  about  4000.  This  purgation  was  effected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  estates,  consisting,  among  others  at  that  time, 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  lord  Lome,  and  the  chancellor 
Loudon,  all  Campbells. — Sec  Lingard's  Hutory  of  Eng- 
land, edition  of  1855,  vol  viii.,  pp.  144,  145;  BissctV 
Omitted  Chapters ,  vol.  L,  p.  544. 

»•  Belongs  not  to  me.—  The  author  here  refers  to  the 
movements  of  the  English  army  and  the  two  armies  of 
covenanters  during  the  twelve  months  that  intervened 
between  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  In  this 
interval,  Charles  was  formally  crowned  at  Scone,  January 
I,  1651,  the  earl  of  Argyle  placing  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty*  on  the  royal  head,  and  the  king  swearing 
again,  on  his  knees,  more  deeply  and  dreadfully  than 
before,  how  strenuously  he  would  uphold  the  covenant 
tad  support  the  covenanted  work.  Cromwell,  when  his 
time  ftT  action  came,  moved  in  the  July  of  1651  to  Perth, 


10  as  to  threaten  the  Scottish  army  in  the  rear.  As  a 
path  was  then  left  open  into  England,  and  as  Charles 
fancied  if  he  could  reach  that  country  he  would  have 
ample  assistance  from  the  inhabitants,  his  Scottish  army 
marched  with  him  rapidly  across  the  western  border,  and 
advanced  through  Lancashire,  hotly  pursued  by  CromwelL 
The  king,  with  his  Scottish  and  English  adherents,  made  a 
stand  at  Worcester,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  165 1,  and 


after  a  fierce  and  bloody 


>ntl 


utterly 


routed,  exactly  on  the  first  anniversary  01  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  Charles  himself  escaping  with  great  difficulty, 
and  once  more  seeking  an  asylum  on  the  continent 
"Scotland  had  now  expended  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
military  strength  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  support  ber 
ecclesiastical  system  in  connection  with  a  limited  monarchy, 
against  the  English  commonwealth.     Her  towns  and 
principal  places  ot  strength  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  troops.    The  Committee  of  Estates  were  surprised 
and  taken  prisoners  at  a  place  called  Alyth,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Grampians.    The  General  Assembly  was  dispersed, 
and  no  church  courts  above  synods  were  allowed  to  meet 
Henceforth  the  Resolutioners  and  Remonstrators,  the 
moderate  majority  and  the  furious  minority  of  the  church, 
were  allowed  to  gnaw  at  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
with  little  result  but  that  of  making  many  calm  men  despair 
of  peace  under  such  a  mode  of  church  government    .  . 
.    .    Eight  thousand  English  troops  and  four  forts — at 
Ayr,  Leith,  Perth,  and  Inverness — proved  sufficient  t 
our  ancient  kingdom  in  subjection.   The  essentially  :  _ 
sive  spirit  of  the  Solemn  League  was  revenged  by" 
years  of  humiliation,  during  which  all  classes  seem  to 
have  suffered,  but  especially  the  nobles,  who  were  ground 
to  the  dust  by  heavy  fines.    It  is  admitted,  nevertheless, 
that  the  country  was  benefitted  by  the  keeping  down  of 
the  religious  factions,  as  well  as  by  the  impartiality  of  a 
corps  of  English  judges,  who  superseded  the  native  bench." 
— Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iL,  p.  177.    In  the 
November  of  1651,  the  western  clergy  sought  in  their 
meetings  to  leam  the  cause  of  the  heavy  wrath  which  the 
Almighty  was  pouring  out  upon  the  land,  but  "  after  long 
attendance,"  says  Nicoll,  "their  resolutions  ended  in 
confusion,  distraction,  and  divisions  among  themselves, 
prognosticating  much  more  desolation  on  the  land." 
Whilst  the  clergy  were  engaged  in  various  very  fervid 
endeavours  to  solve  the  tantalising  problem,  a  layman, 
who  is  described  as  a  "godly  Scot,"  had  arrived  at  an 
easy,  and  probably  correct  solution.    He  had  the  honest 
audacity  to  hand  in  a  paper  to  the  commission  of  the 
kirk,  in  which  he  argued  tnat  among  the  causes  of  the 
evils  with  which  the  country  was  then  afflicted,  one  was 
their  undertaking  of  solemn  engagements  unwarranted  by 
the  word  of  God,  another  was  their  fleshly  zeal  in  carrying 
out  these  engagements  by  cruel  oppressions,  and  a  third 
was  their  idolising  of  individuals  from  whom  they  impli- 
citly received  their  doctrines.   Towards  the  close  of  l6jt, 
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Then  Sir  James  seeing  the  King's  affairs  ruined  in  all  his  kingdoms  (chooseing  the  most 
convenient  time)  he  went  incognito  as  a  merchant  to  Edinburgh,  to  a  stanch  friend,  and  by  his 
means  got  a  pass  to  travel  to  London  under  the  name  of  James  Huson,  and  for  his  trusty  man, 
(who  went  as  his  nephew)  under  the  name  of  William  Thomson,**  as  merchants  with  bills  of  exchange 
and  letters  of  credit  for  wares  to  be  brought  back.  And  indeed  the  master  was  son  of  a  Hugh, 
and  the  servant  son  of  a  Thomas;  so  their  adopted  sirnames  (to  gain  current  permission  of 
travelling,)  were  all  truths.  James  Huson  thus  travelling  by  the  way  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
found  y*  roads  pestered  with  marching  horse  and  foot,  which  were  very  often  inquisitive.  Yet  none 
of  them  did  discover  him,  though  he  knew  some  English  officers  that  he  mett,  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  run  no  further  risque  by  land. 

James  Huson  sold  his  horses  and  took  to  sea  in  a  coal's  barque  for  London  (that  great  wood 
for  concealments),  and  here  was  Sir  W.  Cole  his  father-in-law,  that  owed  him  500/. ;  with  acquittall 
whereof,  and  other  sums  which  he  intended  to  bestow  by  his  hands,  he  hoped  to  get  a  pardon,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  compound  for  his  estate. 

Yet  it  may  be  observed  all  the  world  over,  that  man  may  propose,  but  that  God  only  can,  and 
doth  dispose  of  events.  For  now  our  pretended  shopkeepers  being  aboard,  and  all  danger  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  army  past,  I  may  name  them  by  their  former  names. 

Sir  James  had  not  sailed  8  hours,  till  night  and  a  storm  separated  the  coal-fleet,  which  had 


John  Nicoll,  whose  Diary  records  the  circumstances 
above-mentioned,  has  also  supplied  the  following  gloomy 
picture  of  Scotland's  moral  condition: — "Under  heaven 
there  was  not  greater  falsct,  oppression,  division, 
hatred,  pride,  malice,  and  envy  nor  was  at  this  time,  and 
diverse  and  sundry  years  before  (ever  since  the  subscribing 
the  covenant) ;  every  man  seeking  himself  and  his  awen 
ends,  even  under  a  cloak  of  piety,  whilk  did  cover  much 
knavery."  He  adds : — "  Much  of  the  ministry  also  could 
not  purge  themselves  of  their  vices  of  pride,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  ;  where  they  maligned,  they  were  divided  in  their 
judgments  and  opinions,  and  made  theirpulpits  speak  ane 
against  another.  Great  care  they  had  of  their  augmenta- 
tion and  Reek  Pennies  (a  tax  imposed  on  houses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  chimnies  in  each),  never  before 
heard  of  but  within  thir  few  years.  Pride  and  cruelty, 
ane  against  another,  much  abounded  ;  little  charity  or 
mercy  to  restore  the  weak  was  found  among  them.  .  . 
.  .  .  This  I  observe  not  out  of  malice  to  the  ministry, 
but  to  record  the  truth,  for  all  offended,  from  the  prince 
to  the  beggar." — Nicholl's  Diary  of  PublU  Transactions 
and  other  Occurrences,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  as  quoted  in 
Chambers's  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  209,  210,  212. 
A  curious  illustration  of  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
once  rampant  covenanting  party  is  supplied  by  a  petition 
from  the  presbyterians  of  South  Leith,  addressed  to 
general  Monk,  whom  Cromwell  left  to  govern  Scotland, 
after  its  conquest  in  165a  This  petition,  which  was 
recently  found  in  the  Lyon  Office,  and  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol. 
L,  pp.  159,  160,  is  supposed  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  congregation  of  Leith  about  the  year  1655  : — 

"To  the  Rcight  HonW*  Generall  Moock,  Commander  in  Clieife  of 
all  the  ffurce*  in  Scotland. 


"  Shkwkth— That  yor  petitioner!,  in  obedience  to  ane  order  from 
yor  Horn  to  our  deputie  governour  lieutenant  Collonel  Timothio 
Wilks,  did  delyver  to  him  the  Kye  of  our  church  doore,  and  haith 
ever  since  had  our  meitnngs  for  the  worshipe  and  service  0/  Cod  in 
the  oppine  feilds,  which,  by  the  unconslancic  of  the  weather,  haith 
very  much  disturbed  the  eaerceise,  besvds  many  aged  and  infirme 
people  can  not  goe  toe  farre,  and  such  as  have  young  children  in 
their  families  ami  can  not  come  to  church  befoir  noonc,  arc  now  de- 
bared  from  Efteroons  Sermons,  and  many  lake  occasion  to  goe 
astray  through  the  feilds  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and  greife  of 
the  godlie. 

"The  grounds  mouing  your  Honour  to  etnite  this  ordour,  as  we 
humblie  conceave,  was  Mr.  Johne  Hogge  his  remembring  the  King 
in  his  prayers,  as  some  would  alledge.  as  alsoe  the  great  resort  of 
people  to  Scare  him.  For  satisfactione,  Mr  Johne  Hogge  doeth  no 
at  all  mention*  the  nam  of  the  King,  nather  intends  to  doe  it  in  tyme 
coming.  And  wee  proposed  a  way  to  our  goreroour,  which  will 
hinder  any  to  com  to  our  meriting,  but  such  as  are  of  the  congrega- 
tione  ;  by  suffering  none  to  enter  into  the  garrisone  upon  the  lord's 
day,  but  such  as  hath  a  warrand  frome  the  go  rem  our.  And  wee  are 
now  making  a  diligent  search  through  the  towne,  taking  up  the  naros 
of  all  such  as  are  leatlie  come  into  the  towne.  and  haith  not  the 
governor  his  licence,  whose  names  wee  are  to  give  up  to  the  gover 
nour,  that  he  may  dispose  of  them  at  his  plea  sour.  Bcsyds,  wee  are 
willing  to  doe  any  other  thing  shall  be  requyred  for  our  peaceable 
lcaveing,  to  give  your  Honour  and  the  govemour  consent. 

"  Which  being  considered  wee  hope  yor  Honr  will  be  pleased  to 
grant  our  desyre  and  to  restore  us  to  our  former  Libertie  to  meit  in 
our  church,  and  wee  (as  in  deutiel  shall  ever  praye. 

"  J  a.  Ridded,  J.  Stevinsone,  James  Kyll.  Johne  Gray,  Maurice 
Trent,  Thomis  Litchfeild,  John  Young,  Will.  Murrey,  Robert 
Tailrour,  Robert  Dewer,  Robert  Bedford.  H.  Broun,  lames 
Thomsone.  James  Scatone,  Alex.  Downy  Younger,  John  Wilkie, 
William  Ramsay,  J.  Mackon,  G.  Lawtie.  Ro.  Bruce,  Tho.  Mill, 
Mr.  Da.  Aldinstoune,  James  Carte,  Ja.  Crawfurd." 

IVdliam  Thomson.  —  This  attendant's  name  was 
William  Cunningham.  The  author  afterwards  notices 
him  more  particularly  in  the  memoir  of  himself. 
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set  oat  together.  On  the  next  morning,  being  the  iath  of  March  165$,  the  storm  being  abated, 
a  picaroon  (or  privateer)  of  Dunkerk,  carrying  six  small  guns  and  near  60  men,  having  letters  of 
marque  or  reprizal,  gave  chase  to  our  vessel  near  Flamborrow  head. 

Sir  James  viewed  the  picaroon  with  the  master's  perspective,  and  thinking  their  enemy  of  less 
force  than  they  were,  and  the  coal  barque  having  three  iron  guns,  6-pounders  and  ta  muskets 
aboard,  the  sailors  and  passengers  making  14  men  besides  himself  and  servant,  and  being  hopefull 
to  stand  fight  till  they  might  reach  y*  harbour,— he  encouraged  the  crew  and  passengers  to  set  all 
things  to  rights  for  defence. 

Sir  James  understood  gunnery  well,  he  tackled  the  two  guns  on  the  deck,  and  whilst  in  action 
there,  the  privateer  made  a  low  shott,  for  they  had  formerly  shott  high  to  make  our  vesaell  strike 
and  come  under  lee,  but  she  bore  up  to  the  wind  landwards,  which  shott  broke  off  some  of  the 
cabin's  topp,  the  splinters  hurt  Sir  James  his  arm  and  face,  but  did  not  dangerously  wound  htm ; 
yet  for  all  this  he  heartened  his  companions  at  sea,  and  assured  them,  he  would  either  sink  or 
disable  the  enemy  if  he  offered  to  board  them,  and  if  he  made  only  to  give  broadsides,  there  was 
no  hazard  of  our  sinking  by  their  small  guns,  and  that  he  was  going  into  the  cabin  to  fix  a  gun 
which  (under  God  and  by  their  courage)  would  be  means  to  gaine  the  port  they  all  aimed  at  and 
desired.  So  leaving  the  men  at  their  posts  and  on  the  hatches,  Sir  James  and  William  Coninghame 
his  trusty  servant  (whom  he  had  educated  from  a  boy  and  preferred  to  be  an  Ensign  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland)  went  down  and  charged  the  gunn,  and  heaved  up  the  porthole  leafe,  but 
did  not  thrust  out  the  gun  lest  the  enemy  should  perceive  their  intent 

Sir  James  being  out  of  breath  with  the  toile  of  this  action,  sat  down  on  the  master's  bed,  and 
his  servant  stood  on  the  other  side  of  ye  floore  to  look  out  and  to  be  ready.  In  the  mean  time 
the  privateer  made  another  low  shot  (of  4  lb  weight)  which  entered  in  at  the  port-hole,  and  cat  off 
William  Coningham's  foot  at  the  ancle,  and  the  ball  bounding  from  the  floor  shot  Sir  James  in  his 
shoulder  in  the  upper  part  thereof  and  towards  his  neck  ;  which  was  a  gapp  incureable ;  wherefore 
he  bid  Coningham  call  from  the  cabin  door  to  the  master  to  strick  sail  and  yeeld,  for  that  he  had 

received  his  death's  wound.    Alas  dear  master  said  Coningham   is  it  so  ?   I  have  lost  a 

foot,  but  it  is  nothing  worth  to  your  life ;  doe  as  you  are  bid  said  Sir  James,  else  neither  you  nor 
the  rest  will  get  quarters. 

In  fine,  the  ship  lowered  her  mainsail,  the  crew  retiring  under  hatches ;  the  vessel  was  boarded 
by  the  Lieutenant  and  many  men,  one  of  them  threw  an  hand  granado  into  the  cabin,  which  took 
eff  two  toes  from  Coningham's  other  foot ;  he  calling  for  quarters,  and  telling  the  Lieutenant  there 
was  a  Knight  of  Ireland  who  lost  his  estate  for  serving  the  King  whose  commission  he  had,  and 
that  he  had  received  his  death's  wound  from  their  last  shot,  which  cut  off  his  own  foot,  and  that 
himself  was  also  wounded  by  the  shell  of  the  granado. 

On  this  relation  of  disasters  the  Lieutenant  commanded  all  his  men  to  forbear  hurting  any 
person,  and  so  coracing  into  y*  cabin,  soon  understood  the  mischief  that  had  befallen  to  Sir  James, 
who  was  a  friend  to  all  the  relations  he  had  in  Lecaile,  and  the  Ardes ;  for  the  Lieut  was  one  of 
the  Smiths,  followers  of  Mr.  Savadge  of  Portafcrry.  a   Then  the  Lieut  weeping  for  grief  prayed 

n  Of  Portaftny. — This  lieutenant  Smith  was  probably  Montgomery  had  purchased  the  lands  at  Quintin  Bay. — 
of  the  family  of  Dualtagh  Smith,  from  whom  sir  James     See  p.  222,  note  25,  supra. 
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his  commands,  which  he  promised  should  be  obeyed.  Sir  James  entreated  the  Lieutenant  to  be 
carefull  of  his  servant's  cure,  and  that  he  might  have  all  papers  and  other  things  preserved  to  him. 
That  as  for  himself  he  knew  the  sea  should  give  up  its  dead,  and  therefore  desired  his  corps 
should  be  put  in  his  great  leather  mayle  and  sunk  with  sufficient  weight,  and  so  reaching  his  hand 
to  the  Lieutenant  (which  was  kissed  by  him)  Sir  James  prayed  that  he  might  be  left  undisturbed 
that  he  might  supplicate  God  to  have  mercy  on  his  soule. 

The  Lieutenant  set  a  centry  at  the  cabbin  door,  and  Sir  James  was  layn  down  in  his  blood  on 
the  bed,  at  his  prayers ;  none  being  with  him  but  Coningham,  till  he  expired  his  last  breath,  which 
was  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  that  woeful  shot 

After  this  Sir  James  his  corpse  had  the  marine  funeral  solera nitys,  and  all  the  marriners  and 
passengers  were  removed  into  the  privateer's  pink,  and  the  coal  vessel  sent  for  Dunkirk,  which 
was  judged  a  prize. 

It  had  been  well  for  the  pyrats  they  had  steered  the  same  course,  for  the  day  following  they 
were  taken  by  the  Tygre  frigatt,  which  was  cruiseing  on  those  eastern  coasts. 

The  frigatt  set  our  men  ashore  at  Harwich.  This  compliment  the  pink  would  have  done 
at  her  best  conveniency,  but  was  thus  prevented :  for  she  thinking  to  snap  up  some  other  booty 
was  herself  catched. 

They  had  courted  the  master,  Charles  Fairweather,  and  William  Coningham,  restoring  what 
they  had  plundered  from  their  bodys,  giving  their  own  best  portables  to  them,  to  purchase  their 
good  word  that  they  were  civilly  treated  ;  but  all  would  not  prevail  to  save  Smith  the  Lieutenant, 
who  (with  17  more  Irishmen)  was  hanged.  The  rest  being  English,  Scotts,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Fleemings,  were  bestowed  in  prisons. 

This  account  I  had  from  William  Coningham's  mouth  in  Harwich,  and  most  of  it  by  certificate 
of  the  said  master,  in  Jully  following  Sir  James's  death,  which  I  was  to  prove,  before  I  could  be 
admitted  to  any  part  of  his  estate.  3* 


34  Part  of  his  t state. — The  author,  William  Mont- 
gomery, erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
sir  James,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  in  Greynbbey 
church.  On  this  structure  were  represented  four  coats  of 
arms,  viz.,  those  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  and  his  three 
wives.  The  following  monumental  inscription,  now  totally 
effaced,  was  fortunately  copied  by  Harris,  and  printed  in 
his  Antient  and  Present  Stat*  of  the  County  of  Down, 
pp.  50,  51:— 

"  The  Honourable  Sir  Jamet  Mountgomery,  a  /erton  of  know- 
ledge, courage,  /iely,  and  worth,  well  educated  at  Sehoolt  and 
Vnivrrtitiet,  fat  kit  Manuscri/ts  yet  extant  da  shew.)  travelled  tt 
Fiance,  Italy,  Germany,  And  Holland,  learned  tJkote  Linguae, 
and  made  frofitaUe  observations  relating  to  Peace  and  War; 
returning  home,  studied  at  the  Innt  of  Law,  tofticited  hit  Father' t 
business  at  the  Royal  Court,  at  the  Council  Table,  at  the  Parlia- 
meat  and  Prerogative  in  England,  and  before  the  Government  and 
Pour  Courtt  in  Ireland:  not  ttcond  ton  of  Hugh,  first  Lortt 
Viscount  Mountgomery  of  Ardet,  and  Gentleman  in  Ordinary  of 
the  Privy  Chamber  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr.  Colonel  of  Fact, 
and  Caftain  of  Horte,  which  he  raited  at  his  own  ejc/ence  and  by 
hit  errdit,  and  maintained  by  his  Prudence  and  Industry  fifteen 
months  in  the  Barony  of  Locale,  which  he  /reserved  ail  that  time 
from  the  Irish  of  thit  Country,  and  their  assisting  Neighbours; 


(the  Records  whereof  art  kt/t.)   He  wot  thrice  married,  via  — 
Ann  1631.  to  /Catherine,  etdett  Daughter  of  Sir  William  Stewart 
Knight  Baronet,  and  Privy  Counsellor.    Ann.  16 >—  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cole,  of  Ennitkillm, 
At.,  and  Ann.  1647,  to  Franc  cue  St.  Laurence,  yt  Daugh- 
ter tf  Nicholas,  l^srd  Baron  of  Houth.    Hit  first  Lady  being 
embalmed,  and  ke/t  two  months,  was  /ut  in  a  black  Marble  Coffin 
and  laid  five  foot  above  Ground  in  the  middle  of  her  Monument 
which  was  curious  and  sum/tuout  of  divert  Colours,  all  /olish'd 
Marble,  inscribed  with  Mottot  and  Verses  of  his  own  Composure 
and  gilded  in  every  fit  /lace  ;  which  standing  in  Newtown  Stewart 
Church,  was  with  it  burned  and  demolished  by  the  Irish,  Ann 
1641.    Behold  its  Pouifile  on  a  Board  near  this. 

'-His  other  two  virtuous  Ladies  and  their  children  I  which  died 
before  them  lie  buried  over  against  this  monument;  to  all  whose 
Memory  it  it  the  carved  Device  and  Armories  al  the  Defuncft 
E*tence  long  age  mad, r  hi, ,  only  grandchild,  Jame,  (also  now 
assisting),  of  gratitude  /asntrd  and ,  reeled  by  W.  M./rimiven.'ris 
iota /roles,  the  i  ear  of  the  World's  Peace  and  lla//,ne,i,  it,  DC. 
XCIIt.    Ael.  6t." 

"  On  the  top  of  the  first  Coat  of  Arm*  is  this  date  1641. 
"  There  are  vertex,  &c  ,  painted  on  the  Pedestals  of  the  Pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  Monument  not  easy  to  be  read. 

"  On  a  Stone  underneath. 

EniTA*ION. 
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Now,  I  must  conclude  my  short  history  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  give  a  brief  character 
of  him  (his  actions  being  often  spoken  of  heretofore),  and  it  must  suffice  for  a  burial  oration,  for  I 
believe  the  Privateers  had  no  Chaplain  to  bestow  one.  I  now  shall  write  of  my  own  knowledge, 
and  by  certain  tradition  of  discerning,  unbiased  Gentlemen,  who  knew  him,  viz. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  was  endowed  with  a  large  capacity  for  learning ;  and  he  acquired  it, 
with  less  study  than  many  greater  scholars,  at  St  Andrew's,  &c 

He  had  humane  prudence,  which  might  stock  an  able  Statesman,  and  managed  it  with  the 
moderations  and  caution  of  a  pious  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

He  was  a  polite  courtier,  in  three  Kings'  Courts,  among  men ;  and  his  qualifications  of  that 
sort  made  his  conversation  universally  pleasant,  and  also  very  desirable  among  ladies.  He  was 
not  a  Proteus  or  borrower  of  shapes  therein  ;  but  did,  (without  any  hesitation,)  accommodate  his 
discourse  and  behaviour  to  oblige  all  companies  that  were  fitt  for  him 

He  was  talle  above  the  middle  size,  and  not  fat  ;«  his  meene  and  gate  were  more  suitable  to 
his  extraction  and  station,  on  all  occasions,  than  is  often  seen  in  others. 

He  was  temperate  in  meate,  drink,  exercises  and  sleep,  equal  to  physical  rules. 

He  practised  a  requisite  condescency,  even  to  inferiors,  which  made  him  acceptable  every 
where,  for  he  had  the  epithet  of  the  Courteous  Knight  (which  is  more  commendable  than  courtly), 
from  the  British ;  and  the  Irish  gave  him  the  same  appellation  in  their  speech,  with  the  addition 
of  Noble  (for  he  was  honourable  by  inclination),  they  designed  him  by  the  title  of  Ruddery 
Honoragh  Mover,}6  without  expressing  his  baptismal  name,  or  his  natural 


An02TrO*H.  Campbells,  written  about  1827,  as  Righ,  King-dei,  after 

"  To  ik*  Sub-Atrutl  EUmenh.  Ri,  King.    If  this  be  correct  the  word  would  mean  a 

■        ring  HaJtti  tk>  rvtr^uocry  earth  following  or  minor  King.    It  may  equally  be  a  corruption 


ffi  birih'  °f  Ritt«'  or  Rci,cr  i  and  1        translated  it  by  Knight, 

But  tvAoM  th*  Wattn  drink  »ndUat  day  find.  l»ecause  it  is  now  applied  to  all  Knights.    The  author  of 

'•  sir?  te  ut  C<rri»ti.  Ch.  15,  v.  51.  the  manuscript  says  that  the  term  is  handed  down  even 

"  Vetera***  **d_ w«v*t  mutt  all  tuck  cuttu  mtotr,  in  Gaelic  talcs  and  mentions  several  which  were  then 

At  tnnt  great  Day  to  lit*  /t'Tevermerr:  .  ,                  _  .      ,         ,    „  ■  ,  ,         ~  ... 

Thd  hf,  dectoud.  hit  nditAct*  *nH  X*m*.  current,  Rtghdtere  nan  Spleugh,  and  Rtgkdem  Ru.uh  , 

Longer  than  tku  can  last,  ihall  lit*  by  J-'anu.  he  adds,  that  Ri^hdeirin  dttbh  Lock   Oigh  (the  Black 

""  '7L'/C*'a"'  V' E"l  tkl'v-i-  Knight  of  Loch  Awe)  was  the  name  then  used  by  old 

"  TAm  Angeh  tunc,  GUryTo":^  on  high,              )  1 '  inlanders  in  mentioning  the  chiefs  of  the  Duin  (Carop- 

t'tatt  u/vn  Earth',  <;«»/  Will  tmvnii  \'frn  maybe,  <■  Ixrlls),  and  that  the  ruins  of  Eredin  castle  were  then 

So  alwayt  fray,  and  ojmayt  fray  ought  wr.          )  known  by  no  other  name  than  f/iraeh  tat  nan  Righdeirin — 

"  H*£  feAnimo  Filiu,,j»*.  i^u^f™,  AfriluAn-  thc  nlins  of  the  hou^,  of  ,hc  knights.    The  writer  argues 

mtmtTZ^TotiL '    '    •      '         ""i"*""1-  from  old  manuscript  histories,  charters,  etc..  that  the  term 

"At  my  full  Aright  my  length  did  net  turfau  was  brought  from  Ireland  by  the  colony  who  settled  in 

My  Father" t  Sh,Mm<,at  at  nivn  it  «wi.  Cantirc  at  a  very  early  period,  and  who  spread  thence 

'•  Carmtna  me*  tnbuunt,  ram*  ferennu  at.  oycr  Argvllshjre,  aml  foun(]cd  a  kingdom  of  which  fre- 

»  And  not  fat. — A  portrait  of  sir  James,  in  the  posses-  quent  mention  is  made  in  Irish  annals  as  the  Dalrcudinan 

sion  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  represents  him  as  here  described.    It  ( Dalriadan),  or  Scoto-Iri>h  colonization  of  Argyll,  Cantire, 

is  the  likeness  of  a  tall,  muscular,  noble-looking  man.  I.orn,  and  Islay.    It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 

J*  Ruddery  Honoragh  Mow. — Correctly,  Ridert onorach  about  A.  11  503,  under  I.oam,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  three 

modkmar,  noble,  courteous  Knight.     This  term  Ridere,  sons  of  Eire,  the  descendant  of  Cairhrc  Ruadh  (RighLidx), 

is  invariably  used  as  thc  designation  of  a  Knight  in  old  a  son  of  Conary  II.,  who  ruled  a  chief  king  of  Ireland 

Gaelic  Tales  of  romance  and  chivalry.    We  have  an  A.  I).  212.    lie  that  as  it  may,  all  the  Gaelic  tradition* 

illustration  in  Campbell's  Popular  Tales  0/  the  West  Ifr  h-  now  cunvnt  in  thc  Isles  point  at  an  Irish  migration  which 

lands,  orally  collected,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  25.3s     After  the  t  >ok  place  in  thc  year  of  grace  once  upon  a  time,  ami  the 

Tale  entitled  Ridere  nan  Ceist,  or  the  'Knight  of  Kiddles,'  word  Ri;1ukire  occurs  continually,  where  it  seems  to 

Campbell  observes  of  this  word  that  it  is  pronounied  mean  a  small  king,  and  a  king  of  Erin  ;  for  example, 

Rcct-dje-rc.  and  variously  spelt   Ridir,  Righdir,  and  "  there  was  a  king  (Rcc)and  a  Reet-djer— as  there  was, 

Righdeire,  and  is  explained  in  a  manuscript  history  of  the  and  will  be,  and  as  grows  the  fir  tree,  some  of  them 
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He  was  most  adhered  to,  and  obeyed,  by  his  kindred  and  servants,  who  were  made  fitt  for 
preferment,  by  being  about  him,  those,  in  the  first  place,  who  needed  most,  for  whom,  tho'  he  was 
carefull  to  provide,  he  bestowed  no  lands,  yet  payd  for  some  apprentiships  for,  and  for  others  he 
did  effectually  recommend,  or  himself  did,  advance  them  to  beneficial  posts ;  because  he  knew 
and  had  read  them  throly,  and  bad  found  them  true  to  their  trust,  as  well  as  able  to  discharge  it 
A  few  instances  may  serve  to  prove  this,  viz — Hugh  M'Gill  (his  female  cosen  german's  son),"  he 
made  first  Cornett,  then  Lieutenant,  to  his  troop.  The  same  was  Controller  to  the  Ordinance 
aforesaid.  He  hath  left  no  issued8— Item,  the  said  Hugh's  brother,  James  M'Gil»  aforesaid,  first 
he  made  Ensign,  and  then  raised  him  to  be  Captain  in  his  regiment— Those  two  brothers'  grand- 
mother being  eldest  sister  of  Sir  James  his  mother.*0 

Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Gransheoch,  he  made  Captain  in  his  regiment,  and  then  procured  him 
to  be  Major,  under  Sir  Charles  Coote,  as  aforesaid.  He  made  Mr.  Nicholas  Montgomery,  of 
Derrybrosk,  in  Farmanagh,  and  another  Mr.  Hugh  Montgomery,  both  Lieutenants ;  also  Math. 
Hamil,  whose  son,  Hugh  built  B.  Attwood  house,  with  David  Ramsey  his  servants,  to  be  Lieuts. 
under  his  comand,  Jo.  Hamill,  the  first  and  second  Viscounts'  Gentleman,  he  made  Quarter-Master.*' 

As  for  Gentlemen  of  better  sort,  who  had  lands  or  estates  in  the  Ardes,  he  gave  them  com- 
missions, chargeing  them  to  raise  a  quota  of  their  tenants  to  serve  in  their  companys ;  and  he 
proceeded  accordingly  with  the  subalterns,  whom  he  choosed  out  of  fee  farmers,  or  other  substantiall 
men,  and  was  very  ready  to  make  provision  for,  and  to  receive  all  those  who  had  fled  from  their 
burn'd  habitations  ;  thus  (as  it  were  in  an  instant)  he  raised  his  regiment  and  troops,  placing  some 
officers  (who  had  served  beyond  seas)  among  them.  Such  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cochran, 
Major  Keith,  and  some  like  Lieuts.  and  serjants. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  seen  service  and  fortifications  abroade,  and  had  studdyed  the 
military  art  and  the  mathematicks,  and  left  me  books  and  his  manuscripts  of  the  same ;  and 
particularly  he  was  skilfull  in  castrametation  and  gunnery. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  him  as  a  Justice  in  peace  and  a  Commander  in  warr ;  which 
is  signified  by  his  device  that  he  put  over  the  entrance  door,  within  the  porch  of  Rosemount  house, 
viz.  a  sword  and  lance  saltire  wise,  and  surmounted  on  an  open  book,  connected  with  a  wreath  of 
bays  and  laurel ;  on  the  one  leaf  is  written  Arte,  on  the  other  Marte,  (this  being  to  the  same 
purpose  as  Tarn  Marte  quam  mercurio) ;  underneath  is  this  motto  in  utrumq.  paratus. 

And  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  said  grand  rebellion,  he  had  on  both  sides  the  standard  of  his 
troops  painted,  a  dwelling-house  on  fire,  flameing  out  at  doors  and  windows,  with  this  motto  Opes 
non  Animum,  importing  that  the  Irish  burning  houses  and  goods,  could  not  destroy  our  courages. 

crooked  and  some  of  them  straight— and  he  was  a  king  of  *>  Janus  Al'Gil. — See  p.  251,  supra. 

Erin.    When  the  king's  son  changes  hi*  home,  after  *°  Janus  his  mother.  — See  note  33,  supra. 

killing  the  giants,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  made  a  knight."  41  Made  Quarter- Master. — The  names  on  the  foregoing 

w  Cosen  german's  son.~- Hugh  M'Gill  was  son  of  list  in  the  text  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 

Elizabeth  Lindsay,  the  latter  and  sir  James  being  cousins  already  noticed,  as  attending  the  first  Viscount's  funeral 

by  their  mothers  the  Shaws.  at  Newtown,  or  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  EnniskiUcn,  on 

*  faft  no  issue. — See  p.  244,  supra.    In  the  Raivden  the  lands  of  bishop  George  Montgomery.  David  Ramsay 

Papers,  are  several  interesting  letters,  principally  on  public  was  probably  a  relation  of  Gilbert  Ramsay,  the  presbjr- 

affairs,  addressed  to  sir  Arthur  Rawdon  by  Hugh  M'Gill.  tcrian  minister  of  Bangor. 
Pp.  302-8,  313-3*8. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
SOME  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPT.  GEORGE  MONTGOMERY. 


JHE  Hon**.  Geo.  Montgomery  (so  called  for  our  B».  Geo.')  was  bom  in  Newtown*  and 
bred  at  school  there,  but  he  not  inclining  to  be  a  bookish  man,  (as  his  paidagogue  said,) 
was  sent  to  travel  to  learn  (in  Holland,)  how  to  beare  and  uss  armes ;  I  never  saw  him 
cany  a  rapier,  bat  a  keen-edged  broad  sword,  (called  sweet  lipps)  fittest  for  hors  service,  in  which 
he  delighted  :  he  loved  S*.  James  more  than  the  Vise',  his  eldest  brother,  and  upon  his  father's 
death  bed  contrived  to  gett  to  himself  his  sword  (w*  his  Lo*  had  borne  when  he  was  an  officer 
abroad,)  and  afterwards  bestowed  it  to  S*.  James,  who  carefully  kept  it  and  left  it  to  his  son  W.', 
who  gave  it  to  his  son  when  he  wrode  in  the  a*  Earle's  troop,  without  altering  the  old  fashion  hilt, 
or  handle:  it  was  so  trenchant  and  well  metled  a  blade,  that  the  edge  did  neither  break  out  nor  turn, 
tho'  struck  ag1.  a  bar  of  iron— the  old  people  in  Hughe's  days  used  no  other;  for  these  swords 
could  cutt  through  a  sleeve  of  maile,  and  break  y*  arm  bono 

You  have  heard  of  his  marriage  with  the  ancient  Laird  of  Garthland's  daughter,5  with  whom 
(after  two  years  stay  there,  and  his  eldest  son  Hugh,6  being  born,)  he  came  and  lived  on  his  estate, 
neare  Lisnegarvy,  and  prepared  timber,  &c  to  build  his  house  at  Dunbratly,?  (by  which  name 


•  St.  Georgt.— Uncle  of  captain  George.  See  pp.  9S- 
109,  supra. 

*  Born  in  Nnetown,  — George,  the  youngest  son,  and 
youngest  child  of  the  first  viscount,  was  probably  the 
only  one  of  the  family  born  at  Newtown.  All  the  others 
were  born  at  Braidstane,  but  the  author  only  men- 
tions the  birth  of  sir  James  m  the  latter  place.  See  p. 
304,  supra.  The  lost  memoir  of  the  second  viscount,  the 
eldest  brother,  contained,  no  doubt,  a  record  of  bis  birth. 
As  Newtown  was  George's  birth-place,  he  could  not  have 
been  bora  prior  to  1606.. 

1  His  son  Wm, — The  author  of  the  Montgomery  Manu- 
scripts. 

*  ye  arm  bone. — At  the  time  of  the  author's  death,  this 
sword  was  in  possession  of  his  son,  Tames  Montgomery, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  second  earl's  troop.  If  it  de- 
scended to  captain  Frederick  Heatley  Montgomery,  a 
rrrcat  great-grandson  of  James,  the  former  probably  carried 
this  interesting  family  relic  with  him  to  Australia. 

5  Garthland's  daughter.— See  pp.  94,  95,  sttp  a. 

•  Son  Hugh.—  Afterwards  of  Ballylesson.  See  pp.  74, 
35a,  supra, 

»  House  at  Dunbratly.— Better  known  as  Dunbracklry, 
the  old  name  of  the  manor.    For  an  account  of  the  1 
of  this  estate  by  the  second  viscount  to  trustees  for  the  \ 
of  his  younger  brother,  captain  George  Montgomery,  .* 
p.  94,  note  29,  supra.    The  grandson  of  the  latter 
known  as  Hugh  Willoughby,  having  taken  this  surname  to 


inherit  the  estate  of  C arrow,  in  the  county  Fermanagh. 
His  eldest  son  and  heir,  Hercules  Montgomery,  married 
Jane  M'Neill,  daughter  of  the  rev.  Archibald  M  'Neill,  chan- 
cellor of  the  cathedral  church  of  Down,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  a  marriage  portion  of  ,£1,500,  his  father  and 
himself  conveyed  the  manor  towns  and  lands  of  Dun- 
brackley  to  certain  trustees  for  ever,  on  the  trusts  fol- 
lowing, namely : — To  the  use  of  said  Hercules  for  life ; 
remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail ;  remainder 
tosaid  Hugh  Willoughby  ;  remainder  to  Hugh  Wdloughby 
Montgomery,  second  son  of  said  Hugh  Willoughby,  for 
life,  and  to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  toil ;  remainder  to 
Hugh,  earl  of  Mount  Alexander,  for  life,  and  to  his  first 
and  other  sons  in  tail ;  remainder  to  the  honble.  Thomas 
Montgomery  (afterwards  fifth  and  last  earl)  for  rife,  and 
to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail ;  remainder  to  William 
Montgomery,  esq.,  and  to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail; 
remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said  Hugh  Willoughby 
for  ever.  By  this  deed,  a  trust  term  of  500  years  was 
vested  in  the  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  £Soo 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  younger  children  of  Hercules 
Montgomery  and  Jane  M'Neill,  his  wife.  This  sum  was 
raised  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  year 
174$,  the  lands  of  Dunaught  (now  Duneignt)  and  Lisnoe 
being  sold  for  this  purpose.  Hugh  Willoughbydicd  in  1 723, 
and  his  son,  Hercules,  in  1732,  the  latter  leaving  by  his  wife 
one  child,  Anne  Montgomery,  who,  in  1719,  married 
Hector  M'Neill,  of  Taynish,  in  Scotland.   This  lady's 
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himself  and  his  mannor  court  were  stiled,)  but  y*  rebellion  afores4.  made  him  and  his  family  retire 
to  Newtowne,8  and  there  he  gott  a  com",  to  be  cap*,  of  a  troop  (in  his  s*  brother's  regiment  of  hors,) 
w*.  he  loved  more  than  latin  books,  for  he  liked  not  any  but  propria  qua  maribus. 

He  was  the  last  issue  of  Dame  Elirabeth  Shaw?  aforesaid,  and  on  that  acco"'.  (as  is  usuall  with 
mothers  towards  such,)  he  was  in  his  youthhood  indulged  by  her  in  his  pleasures,  (as  she  had  seen 
him  provided  for  in  lands ;)  he  delighted  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  fowling,  in  which  his  aged 
fathers,  masters  of  those  games,  were  willing  and  ever  ready  to  please  him  at  his  beck,  and  this 
Jacob's  venison,10  (whereof  there  was  plenty  before  the  country  became  populus,")  was  ever  dressed 
by  his  mother  to  relish  with  her  old  husband  his  father. 

But  these  exercises  could  not  make  him  the  man  w1*  his  father  desired  ;  and  his  mother's  milk 
must  be  removed  by  travell  as  afores'.  and  a  master  of  arts  waited  on  him  to  instill  (by  discourss,) 
into  him,  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  learned,  and  of  what  he  should  see,  hear,  or  read  abroad. 

There  was  no  court  then  at  Holyrood  house,"  yet  Glasgow  college  and  towne,  Strivling  castle, 


mother  died  in  1736,  and  Hector  M'Neill,  her 
died  in  1738.  The  name*  of  the  several  townlands  of  the 
manor  of  Drumbracklin  at  this  date  were  Duneagh.Clorrher 
otherwise  Ballintogher.  Lisnoe  otherwise  Lvsnigue,  Bally- 
ockles  otherwise  Ballvaurjhleiskv,  Rallycarn,  Bally- 
lesson,  Melagh,  Knockbreckan,  Drumbracklin,  Rahur- 
clagh,  Ballinackbreekin,  Ballykenny,  with  the  water  and 
com  mill  thereon.  For  denominational  names  of  these 
lands  in  163Q.  see  r  ,94.  note  29,  supra.  Anne  M'Neill 
bequeathed  this  estate  to  her  second  son.  Archibald,  charg- 
ing it  with  the  two  sums  of  800  and  £200.  the  former  for 
her  daughter,  Lyndon  M'Neill.  and  the  second  for  her  grand 
daughter  Margaret  M'Neill.  Atthedeathof  Anne  M'Neill, 
which  took  place  in  September.  1 7  s  8,  her  eld  est  son,  Roger, 
and  her  younger  son,  Archibald,  severally  claimed  the 
estate,  the  former  as  heir,  and  the  latter  under  his  mother's 
will,  and  aAer  much  litigation  there  was  a  settlement 
between  them  in  1 744-  Archibald  got  a  life  interest  in 
the  property,  and  Roger's  heirs  were  to  inherit  afterwards. 
The  former  made  a  will  in  1781,  leaving  to  his  sister, 
Lyndon  M  'Ncill,  the  sum  of  .£2,000,  and  to  his  brother, 
Roger.  5s-  $d.  The  lands  of  Ballyockles  were  sold  to 
pay  Lyndon  M'Neill  her  claim.  Roar's  son,  also  named 
Roper,  in  1 777,  married  Catherine  Chambers,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Chambers,  esq. ,  of  Rorkhill,  county  of  Donegal,  by 
whom  he  had  a  familv.  consisting  of  a  son,  Daniel,  and 
three  daughters,  named  Isabella.  Elizabeth,  ami  Catherine. 
Isabella  died  in  1808,  her  fortune  of  £6.000  beinc 
divide  dbetween  her  two  sisters.  Elirabeth  married 
Charles  Crawford,  esq.  Daniel  M'Neill  married  Jane 
Isaacs,  and  inherited  the  towns  and  lands  of  Ballyockles, 
Ballvlesson,  Ballveaim,  Mealough,  and  Knockbracken. 
To  discharge  his  debts,  he  sold  to  Richard  Keown.  after 
1816,  the  lands  of  Mealough  and  Knockbracken  for  the 
sum  of  £2 a. 000.  the  remainder  of  the  estate  unsold  being 
of  equal  value — MS.  Paper. 

•  To  Ahw/oione. — See  p.  300,  note  30,  supra. 

»  Dame  F.lixabeth  Shaw.— Sec  pp.  86.  87,  247,  sufrra. 

m  Jacob's  venison. — This  allusion,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  author's  statement,  that  his  mother  "  hnd  seen 
him  provided  for  in  lands"  would  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  George,  the  youngest  ^n,  was  more  amply  provided 


the  family  had  expected, 
to  the 


for  than  the  other  1 

^populus.—  Thi» 

of  venison  in  the  district  is  curious, 
were  numerous  until  the  woods  were  cleared  from  the 
lands  of  Clannabay.  In  1603,  a  captain  Bodley  came  to 
the  adjoining  barony  of  Lecale,  on  a  visit  to  sir  Richard 
Moryson,  then  governor  of  Downpatriclc  He  describes 
a  sumptuous  dinner  at  which  he  was  present  in  the  old 
castle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  town  clock  in  that  town.  In  addition  to  various  kinds 
of  game  set  before  the  guests,  Bodley  particularly  men- 
tions venison,  and  also  a  collar  of  brawn.  See  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archeology,  voL  iL,  p.  88.  William  Mont- 
gomery (see  p.  117,  supra )  mentions  that  the  first  viscount 
often  amused  himself  hunting  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers, 
and  hares,  but  he  has  no  mention  of  the  wild  boar. 

"  Holyrood  house. — At  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text, 
about  the  year  1631,  Holyrood  palace  and  the  other  royal 
residences  in  Scotland  were  let  out  to  tenants.  Holyrood, 
however,  wasvisitcd  byCharles  I.,  in  June,  1633,  but  before 
the  king's  advent  it  was  necessary  to  give  all  other  occu- 
pants due  notice  to  quit  The  act  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  this  purpose  is  headed  Charges  aganis  Personis  dwell- 
ing in  the  Palace  of  Halyrudhous,  and  is  as  follows: — 


B.Yoas, 

A  RES  KIN, 


Carnegie, 

Secretar. 


"  A  pud  Halynidhout,  \ 

"  Sederunt  : 

"  STRATICKXNB,  I,ACnK*DMLL, 
"  WlNTON,  B.  DltMBLANE, 

"  Foratrneikle  a*  it  i«  very  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  better 
Accomodating  and  lodging  «f  hit  Majettie  and  hii  tryne  in  his  Ma- 
icsicit  ownc  nnuw  of  the  CastelHs  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirlinc.  and  of 
hit  Palace*  of  Falkland  and  Dumfermline  and  Halynidhout,  that  all 
personi*  who  dwclltt  within  the  taidt  houttes,  or  possess*  anie 
roomet  or  chambers  within  the  tame,  tall  remove  themeselms,  thair 
servants,  and  good*  forth  ihairof.  and  leave  the  «ame  voide  and  red. 
and  dclyver  the  keys  thatrof  to  hi»  Majesteis  Thesaurer  and  Depiitie- 
Thetaurer,  or  to  the  Maitter*  of  hi*  Majetteii  Workcs,  to  the  intent 
that  all  the  said*  houses  may  be  readie  and  patent  to  hit  Majettcii 
harbinger,  and  that  he  may  detiene  and  appoint  the  tame  to  such  of 
hit  Majestei*  trync  as  he  tall  thinke  meit.  Thairfoir  ordanit  letter* 
to  be  direct  chargeing  all  pertont  dwrlhng  within  anie  of  hit  Majes- 
teis  huutet  foresaid*,  or  who  postctse  anie  chamber*  or  monies 
within  the  tame,  to  remove  thameielffit,  thair  servants  and  goixl 


within  tne  tame,  to  remove  mamcteims,  thair  servants  »"rt  gnu! 
furth  ihairnf.  and  leave  the  same  voide.  and  dclyver  the  keyet  thair- 
n'tn  his  M-ijettett  said  Thrsvir-r  to  tbr  i-rr-t  .md  r»irro*»  f"f*. 
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towne  and  bridge,  and  Edinburg  with  the  King's  palace  above  named,  and  y* 
and  other  places,  besides  the  castle  and  maiden's  tower,  (which  is  the  glory  of  Edinburgh, 
the  seat  of  y*  Pictish  King's  family,  and  y*  nunnery  of  y*  Royal  Virgins,)  now  all  worthy  to  be  seen  « 
and  observed,  besides  the  visits  he  was  to  make  to  y*  Earle  of  EgHnton,  and  the  Eaxle  of  Srxive- 
ling's  daughters  and  sons,'4  and  the  kindred  of  both  sides'*  whence  he  was  descended,  were  also 
dew,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  Braidstane  and  thence  to  make  y*  s*  visits  and  views.  6 


And  if  they  fulye  to  denounce,"  *c.— PnontJmp  if  tit  SeeiHy  *f 
Antujmirui  rf  Scotland,  roL  i.,  pp.  tit,  ti»- 

■J  Worthy  to  be  seen. — The  places  here  named  were 
among  the  most  interesting  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  had 
|>eculiar  charms  for  this  tourist,  who  belonged  to  a  family 
of  decidedly  antiquarian  tastes  and  traditions.  Glasgow 
city  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land,  all  its  chroniclers  com- 
mencing their  accounts  of  it  with  the  story  of  St.  Kenrigern, 
who  founded  his  little  church  there  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.    Around  it  clustered  at  first  a  few  wooden  huts, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  grew  and  expanded  into  the 
great  city  of  Glasgow.    A  monkish  legend  affirms  that 
when  St.  Kentigem  preached,  the  place  on  which  he 
stood  was  upheaved  into  a  knoll,  so  that  the  saint  might 
be  seen  and  heard  the  more  easily  by  the  vast  multitudes 
who  thronged  to  his  ministrations.    The  religious  house* 
that  rose  in  time  from  the  foundation  laid  by  St.  Kentigem 
were  numerous,  and  became  centres  of  absorbing  interest 
and  attraction  from  age  to  age.    The  references  in  the 
city  records  to  particular  Altars  in  Glasgow  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.    Thus,  there  were  the  High  Altar,  with 
its  chaplaincy  endowed  by  William  the  Lion  ;  St.  Kenti- 
gem's  Altar,  near  his  tomb,  with  its  annual  rent  to 
maintain  the  lights  before  it,  while  kings  and  nobles 
contributed  their  presents  of  wax  yearly  for  the  same 
purpose;  the  Altar  dedicated  to  Mary  the  Virgin,  in 
the  lower  church,  "  le  crudes,"  or  crypt,  »o  sustain  the 
lights  of  which  prosperous  burgesses  and  their  wives 
contributed  large  sums  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
St.  Servan's  Altar,  rebuilt  in  1446  by  David  de  Cady- 
how ;  St  Manchan's  Altar,  constructed  of  hewn  and 
polished  stone,  by  Patrick  1  .eerie  ;  the  Altars  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  St  Blasius  the  Martyr,  and  St.  Cuthbcrt  the 
Confessor,  together  with  very  many  others,  situated  in 
and  near  the  cathedral.    Among  the  principal  benefactors 
of  the  convent  of  Black  Friars  alone,  were  Alexander  III., 
Robert  I.,  sir  Alan  Cathcart,  sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnlcy, 
sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochaw,  s-r  William  Forfar, 
Alexander  Conyngham  lord  of  Kilmaurs,  Isabell  duchess 
of  Albany,  Colin  Campbell  earl  of  Argyle,  sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finnart,  and  James  V.— the  lives  of  these 
patrons  reaching  from  1 346  to  154a    The  ancient  and 
celebrated  university  of  Glasgow  was  founded  by  the 
the  authority  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  in  145 1.    See  Origin*; 
Parochiales  Seoti.r,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2,  3.    *'  StrMing  castU, 
towne,  and  bridge  "  owed  their  attractions  also  to  their 
age,  their  antiquities,  their  historical  associations,  and 
their  singularly  picturesque  situation.    The  CastU  is  the 
most  prominent  place  of  interest  in  Stirling,  and  stands 
on  the  western  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town 
Stirling  Bridge  is  the  most  noted  structure  of  its 
in  all  Scotland.    Its  age  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  very 


,  high  in  the 


w.th  a 


at  each  end,  and  each  gate  flanked  by  two 
Its  importance  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  until  about  forty  years  ago,  this  bridge  was  the 
only  access  for  wheeled  conveyances  into  the  north  of 
Scotland.    Cosmo  Innes,  when  tracing  the  residences  of 
David  I.,  says,  "  He  was  attached  to  Dunfermline,  as  the 
favoured  foundation  of  his  parents.  He  lived  a  great  deal  at 
Stirling,  fromwbosc  battlements  he  could  look  down  upon 
his  own  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  the  little  chapel  of 
St  Serf  the  Confessor  of  Culross,  amidst  as  fair  a  scene  as 
ever  churchman  cultivated,   or  monarch  ruled  over." 
— Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  1 1 9.     But  "  Edsn- 
burg,"  with  its  renowned  localities,  was  probably  still 
more  attractive.     From  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rule  in  Lothian,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  became  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northum- 
brian dynasty.    One  of  the  most  potent  of  these  chiefs 
was  named  Edwin,  and  Edwin's  burgh  is  the  name  of  the 
city  to  this  day.    The  Celtic  name  ofthe  rock  upon  which 
the  castle  or  fortress  stands  was  Magh-dun,  which  after- 
wards became  Afaiden,  because  the  place  was  anciently 
known  as  Castrum  Putllarum,  and  therefore  said  to  be 
the  residence  of  such  daughters  of  the  Pictish  or  British 
kings  as  chose  to  become  nuns,!   The  castle  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  kings  of  Scotland  at  an  early  period. 
St  Margaret  resided  in  it  during  the  fatal  expedition  of 
her  husband,  Malcom,  into  England,  and  died  there. 
1  ler  son,  David,  had  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  and  a  garden 
on  the  bank,  between  it  and  the  church  of  St  Cuthbert 
In  later  times,  the  Castle  Hill  continued  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction  in  Edinburgh.    On  its  north  side,  dwelt 
Mary  de  Guise,  the  widow  of  James  V.,  and  regent  of 
Scotland  from  1554  to  1560. 

•*  Strhxlwg's  daughters  and  sons.— Set  p.  92,  note  23, 
supra. 

**  Kindred  of  both  sides. — These  kinspeople  were  the 
Montgomerys  of  Beith  and  the  Shaws  of  Greenock. 

**  Y*  sd  visits  and  inews. — Scotland  was  then  a  land 
of  wonders,  if  we  may  believe  the  half  of  what  is  told  by 
her  old  chroniclers.  The  following  is  the  concluding 
cliapter  of  a  very  curious  tract,  published  in  1603,  and 
entitled  Certayne  Matters  Concerning  the  Realm*  of  Scot- 
land composed  together.  Among  the  objects  of  curiosity 
wore  many  which  tourists  and  sight-seers  of  that  day 
would  generally,  no  doubt,  go  to  examine  As  the  tract 
has  become  very  rare,  we  give  this  chapter  i 
"  Among  many  Commodities  that  Scotland  1 
with  other  Nations,  it  is  not  needfull  to  rehearse  in  this 
place,  in  respect  of  their  particulars,  declared  at  length 
before:  It  is  beautified  with  some  rare  gifts  in  it  selfe, 
wonderfull  to  consider,  which  I  haue  thought  good  not  to 
obscure  (from  thee  good  Reader)  as  for  example :— In 
Orknay,  f 
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Which  being  performed  he  took  sea  at  Leith  and  sailed  for  Holland,  (then  y*  school  for  warr,) 


the  maine  land  thereof,  the  Ewes  are  of  such  fecundity, 
that  at  every  lambing  time,  they  produce  at  least  two, 
and  ordinarily  three  There  bee  neither  veneinous  or 
r^voQ^ws  h^cd  dicrct  nor  do  dl thou ^  I \ 

they  bee  transported  thither.  In  Schetland,  the  lies 
called  Thuhe,  at  the  time  when  the  Sunne  enters  the 


Signc  of  Cancer,  for  the  space  of  twenty  dayes,  there 
appearcs  no  night  at  all ;  and  among  the  rockes  thereof, 
growes  the  delectable  Lambre,  called  Succinnm :  Where 
is  also  great  resort  of  the  beast  called  the  Mcrtrik,  the 
skinnes  whereof  are  costly  furrings.  In  Rosse,  there  be 
great  M  nun  tain  es  of  Marble,  and  Alabaster.  In  the 
South  of  Scotland,  specially  in  the  Countries  adiacent  to 
England,  there  is  a  Dog  of  marueilous  nature,  called  the 
Suth-hound  ;  because,  when  as  he  is  certified  by  wordes 
of  Arte,  spoken  by  his  Master,  what  goods  are  stolne, 
whether  Horse,  sheepe,  or  Neat :  immediady,  he  ad- 
dresseth  him  suthly  to  the  sent,  and  followed!  with  great 
impetuo&itie,  through  all  kind  of  ground  and  water,  by  as 
many  ambages  as  the  tbeencs  have  used,  till  he  attainc  to 
their  place  of  residence :  By  the  benefit  of  the  which 
Do^,  the  gotids  are  recovered.  But  now  of  late,  he  is 
called  by  a  new  popular  name,  the  Slouth-hound : 
Because,  when  as  the  people  doe  live  in  slouth  and  idle- 
nesse,  and  neither  by  themselves,  or  by  the  office  of  a 
good  Herd,  or  by  the  strength  of  a  good  house,  they  doe 
preserue  their  goods,  from  the  incursion  of  theeues  and 
robbers  ;  then  naue  they  recourse  to  the  Dog,  for  repara- 
tion of  their  sloulh.  In  the  West,  and  North-west  of 
Scotland,  there  is  great  repairing  of  a  fowle,  called  the 
Erne,  of  a  marueilous  nature,  and  the  people  are  very 
curious  and  solist  to  catch  him,  whom  thereafter  they 
punzc  of  his  wings,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  flic  againe. 
This  fowle  is  of  a  huge  quantitie  :  and  although  he  be  of 
a  ravenous  nature,  like  to  the  kind  of  Haulks,  and  be  of 
the  same  qualitie,  gluttonous,  ncvcrthelcsse,  the  people 
doc  give  him  such  sort  of  mcatc,  as  they  thinke  con- 
venient, and  such  a  great  quantity  at  a  time,  that  lice 
hues  contented  with  that  portion,  for  the  space  of  four- 
teene,  sixteenc,  or  twenty  dayes,  and  some  of  them  for 
space  of  a  Moneth.  The  people  ,^,at  do  •so  fcede  him, 
doe  use  him  for  this  intent  :  That  they  may  be  furnished 
with  the  feathers  of  his  wings,  when  he  doth  cast  them, 
for  the  garnishing  of  their  arrowes,  either  when  they  are 
at  warres,  or  at  hunting  :  for  these  feathers  onely  doe 
never  receive  raync,  or  water,  as  others  doc,  but  rcmayne 
al waves  of  a  durable  estate,  and  vncorruptiblc.  In  all 
the  Moore-land,  and  Mossc-land  of  Scotland,  doth  resort 
the  Blacke  Cocke,  a  fowle  of  a  marueylous  beauty,  and 
marueilous  bounty  :  for  he  is  more  delectable  to  cate,  then 
a  Capon,  and  of  a  greater  quantity,  cled  with  three  sorts 
of  flesh,  of  diucrs  colours,  and  diners  castes,  but  all  de- 
lectable to  the  use  and  nooriture  of  man.  In  the  two 
Riuers  of  Dee  and  Done,  besides  the  marueylous  plenty 
of  Salmon  fishes  gotten  there,  there  is  also  a  marueylous 
kinde  of  sbcl-fish,  called  the  Horse-mussell,  of  a  great 
quantitie:  wherein  are  mgendred  innumerable  faire, 
beaulifull,  and  delectable  Pcarle?,  convenient  for  the 
pleasure  of  man,  and  profitable  for  the  use  of  Phisike; 
and  some  of  tbem  so  fayre,  and  polished,  that  they  be 
equall  to  any  mirrour  of  the  world.  And  generally,  by 
the  prouidence  of  the  Almighty  Cod,  when  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  victuals  doe  abound  in  the  land;  then  the 


arc  most  plentifully  taken  for  support  of  the  people. 
In  Galloway,  the  Loch,  called  Loch-myrton,  although  it 
be  common  to  all  fresh  water  to  freeze  in  Winter,  yet  the 
one  halfe  of  this  Loch  doth  neucr  frce/c  at  any  lime.  In 
the  shire  of  Inncrnes  :  the  Loch,  called  Loch-ncs,  and  the 
river  flowing  from  thence  into  the  sea,  doth  neucr  freeze  : 
But  by  the  contrary,  in  the  coldest  dayes  of  Winter,  the 
Loch  and  riuer  are  both  scene  to  smoake  and  reekc, 
signifying  unto  us,  that  there  is  a  Myne  of  Brimstone 
under  it,  of  a  hole  qualitie.  Fin  Carrik,  arcJKync,  and 
Oxen,  delicious  to  eate  :  but  their  fatnes  is  of  so  wonderful! 
temperature  :  that  although  the  fatnes  of  all  other  contest- 
able beasts,  for  the  ordinary  vse  of  man,  doe  congcale 
with  the  cold  ayre  :  by  the  contrary,  the  fatnesse  of  these 
beasts  is  perpetually  liqued  like  oyle.  The  wood  and 
Parke  of  Commemauld,  is  replenished  with  Kync  and 
Oxen,  and  those  at  all  times  to  this  day,  haue  becne 
wilde,  and  all  of  tbem  of  such  a  perfect  wonderfull  white- 
ncssc,  that  there  was  neuer  among  all  the  huge  number 
there,  so  much  as  the  smallest  blacke  spot  found  to  be 
vpon  one  of  there  skinncs,  home,  or  cloove.  In  the 
Parke  of  Halyrud-housc,  are  Koxes,  and  Hares,  of  a 
wonderfull  whitcnesse,  in  great  number.  In  Coyle,  now 
called  Kyle,  is  a  rock,  of  the  height  of  twelue  foot,  and 
as  much  of  bredth,  called  the  Deafe  Craig.  For  although 
a  man  should  eric  neuer  so  lowd,  to  his  fellow,  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other,  he  is  not  heard,  although  he  would 
make  the  noyse  of  a  gunne.  In  the  countrey  of  StnUherne, 
a  little  aboue  the  old  towne  of  the  Pights,  called  Abir- 
nethie,  there  is  a  marueilous  Rock,  called  the  Rock  and 
stone,  of  a  reasonable  bignes,  that  if  a  man  will  push  it 
with  the  least  motion  of  his  finger,  it  will  moue  very 
lightly,  but  if  he  shall  addresse  his  whole  force,  hee 
profites  nothing  :  which  moves  many  people  to  be  won- 
derfully merry,  when  they  consider  such  contrariety.  In 
Lennox,  is  a  great  Loch,  called  Loch-lowmond,  being  of 
length  24.  mylcs,  in  bredth,  8.  mylcs,  containing  the 
number  of  30.  lies.  In  this  LOehc  are  observed  three 
wonderfull  things  :  One  is,  fishes  very  delectable  to  cate, 
that  haue  no  fynncs  to  move  themselves  wilhall,  as  other 
fishes  doe.  The  second,  tempestuous  waves  and  surges  of 
the  water,  perpetually  raging,  without  windes,  and  that 
in  time  01  greatest  calmes  m  the  faire  pleasant  time  of 
Summer,  when  the  ayre  is  quiet.  The  third  is,  One  of 
these  Isles,  that  is  not  corroborate  nor  vnitcd  to  the 
ground,  but  hath  beene  perpetually  loose  ;  and  although 
it  be  fertUl  of  good  grasse,  and  replenished  with  Neatc  : 
yet  it  moves  by  the  waves  of  the  water,  and  is  transported 
sometimes  toward  one  point,  and  other  whiles  toward 
another.  In  Argyle,  is  a  stone  found  in  divers  parts,  the 
which  lavil  under  straw  or  stubble,  doth  consume  them 
to  fire,  by  the  great  hcate  that  it  collects  there.  In 
Buquhan,  at  the  Castle  of  Slains  is  a  caue,  from  the  too 
whereof  distilles  water,  which  within  short  time  doth 
congclc  to  hard  stones,  white  in  colour.  In  this  Countrey 
are  no  Rottons  seene  at  any  time,  although  the  land  bee 
wonderfull  fertill.  In  Lothicn,  within  two  mylcs  of 
Edinburgh,  Southward,  is  a  well-spring,  called,  Saint 
Kathertm  wd,  which  flowes  perpetually  with  a  kinde  of 
blacke  fatnes.se,  above  the  water: 

i  mention.  This  fatnes  is  called  Bitumen  aquit  super- 
It  is  thought  to  proceed  of  a  fat  myne  of  Coale, 
which  is  frequent  in  all  Lothicn,  and  specially  of  a  sortc 
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where  he  was  welcomed  for  his  ghelt,'*  and  to  y*  Scotish  officers  of  his  kindred  and  of  his  father's  old 
acquaintance,  where  he  stayed  a  campaign  and  a  winter,  and  gained  knowledge  fitt  to  make  him 
an  officer,  serving  that  summer  as  a  voluntary  cadee. 

His  person  was  portly,  his  discours  manly,  and  his  heart  stout  He  could  drink,  smoake,  and 
can  woimgh  sproken,  like  a  Dutchman ;  but  more  soberly  and  courtvously  than  most  of  them. 

His  discourse  was  neither  of  philosophy,  divinity,  nor  phissik,  but  good  round  (home  spun) 
rational  sence,  and  both  in  body  and  inclination  he  was  fitt  for  a  wife,  and  indeed  he  was  a  desire- 
able  man  of  y*  women,  haveing  natural  allurements  enow  to  gain  their  good  wilL 

He  was,  (at  his  mother's  entreaty)  called  home,  and  required  to  take  a  view  of  y*  court  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  see  friends  there,  as  well  as  to  kiss  y*  king's  hand,  and  to  return  thro'  Scotl4  by 
Edinbrugh  and  Braidstanc,  repeating  his  said  visits,  and  to  make  two  or  three  dayes  stay  at  Garth- 
land,  because  now  he  was  become  a  man  of  good  carriage. 

His  mother  had  enjoyned  him  this  last  visit,  that  he  might  appear  as  a  wooer,  for  here  was  the 
fair  lady  designed  for  his  wife,  viz.  Grizel,  eldest  daughter  of  Sr  John  M*  Dowell  (als  M'  Dougall) 
laird  of  that  ancient  place  last  before  spoken  of.'8 

This  our  George  liked  y*  match,  W*  he  heard  was  intended  for  him,  and  being  a  fresh,  young, 
and  well  complexioned  spark,  and  a  traveller,  made  his  addresses,  W*  were  civilly  receaved  ;  on 
this  encouragement  he  returned  to  Newtown  to  his  mother's  joy,  that  he  had  come  home  safe,  and 
and  was  liked  of  his  mistress  as  she  told  him,  but  said  she  was  not  to  declare  her  love,  but  accord- 
ing to  her  parents  pleasure,  whereof  he  had  no  doubt ;  and  had  spoke  to  them,  who  wrote  thereof 
to  our  Vis*  and  Vise'*"  that  they  liked  of  their  sonn  whom  they  for  their  daughter  above  named ; 

of  coale,  called  vulgarly,  the  Parret  coale  :  For  as  soone  of  the  grasse,  growing  upon  the  land,  and  carrie  the  same 

as  it  is  laide  in  the  fire,  it  is  so  fat,  and  gummy,  that  it  to  the  Sea.    Then  they  assemble  in  a  round,  and  with  a 

renders  an  exceeding  great  tight,  dropping,  frying,  his.-ing,  wondrous  curiositie,  do  offer  every  one  his  owne  portion 

and  making  a  great  noyse,  with  sheddiug  and  deviding  it  to  the  Sca-rloud,  and  there  attend  vpon  the  rlowiug  of  the 

sclfe  in  the  fire,  and  of  that  marucylous  nature,  that  as  tydc,  til  the  grasse  be  purified  from  the  fresh  taste,  and 

soone  as  it  is  laide  in  a  quickc  fire,  immediately  it  con-  turned  to  the  salt  :  and  lest  any  part  thereof  should  < 


ceyves  a  great  flame,  which  is  not  common  to  any  other  they  labour  to  hold  it  in,  with  labour  of  their  nebbes, 

sort  of  coale.    This  fatnes,  Ls  of  a  marveylous  virtue  :  That  Thereafter  orderly  euery  fowle  ealo  his  portion.    And  this 

as  the  coale,  whereof  it  proceed*,  is  sudden  to  conceive  customc  they  observe  perpetually.    They  are  very  fat, 

fire,  and  flame,  so  is  this  oyle  of  a  suduc-n  operation,  to  and  very  delicious  to  bee  eaten.." 


heale  all  salt  scabs  and  humours,  that  trouble  the  outward  *»  t\>r  Mu  gkdl.— Cihclt,  gelt,  or  more  generally  gilt,  is 
skin  of  man,  wherevoeuer  it  be,  fro  the  middle  vp,  as     a  Dutch  word,  denoting  cash,  or  current  coin.  Watson's 


those  of  experience   have  observed.    All     Ccliectiotu,  voL  i.,  p.  12,  contains  the  following  illus- 
bbes  in  the  head,  ami  hands,  are  quickly  healed  by     tration  :— 


the  benefit  of  this  oyle,  and  it  renders  a  marueilous  sweet  "But  wiping  that  I  might  ride  E««, 

smell.    At  Abirdene  is  a  well,  of  marucylous  good  1  o  tro»  oa  i«*  I  ioon  » odd  tyre ; 

quality  to  dissolve  the  stone   .0  exoell  sand  from  the 

ff.h^h'Sri?.  t  i^A^H  In  vol.  it,  p.  3,,.  »h.  word 


;  in  the  Moneth  of  My.  and  a  few  dayes  of  Ay*  e  foHowmg ^pTe 

little  inferiour  in  virtue,  to  the  renowned  water  ol  the  ,.  _     ,  ~» .   .  '  . 

Spaw  in  Almanie.    In  the  North  Seas  of  Scotland,  are  ^ £ £rf V 

great  cloches  of  timber  found,  in  the  which,  are  marucy-  c.  •  , 

lously  irandred  a  sort  of  Geese,  called,  Clayk  geese.  and  1  T  lhtC  .  WOrd  ,n. thc  foUow,nff 

do  hangty  the  beake.  till  they  be  of  perfection  ;  oftt.mcs  fn>m  h"                act      scrac  =~ 

found,  and  kept  in  admiration  for  their  rare  forme  of  H^ry  l^  Scrc™  pfM^am  and  the  third 

V                       u    .       j       .1         1     .1     t-    .1       .  *"r  J  hoiuai  l*r«jr  knight  erf  NoithunberUnd 

generation.    At  Dumbartan,  directly  under  the  CasUe,  at  H.i»«,  for  the  gilt  of  I- ranee  ,0  guUt  indeed  i) 

the  month  of  the  River  of  Clyde,  as  it  enters  into  the  sea,  tgnhrraed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France."— 

there  are  a  number  of  Claik-geese,  blacke  of  colour,  which  See  Jamieson's  Etymologual  Dictionary. 

in  the  night  time  doe  gather  great  qonntitic  of  the  crops  Btfcrt  ifcttn  o/.—Sce  pp.  04,  95,  rufra. 


« 
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our  George  plyd  his  sollicitations  to  his  mother  to  speed  y*  affaire  by  making  preparations  for  his 
return  to  make  a  wife  of  his  m",  being  over  ears  and  head  in  love. 

He  was  called  by  y*  agnomen  (Scotice  too  name)  of  Kinnshokcr''  (Anglice  the  hauke  head) 
from  his  eagerness  (perhapps  after  his  game,)  and  it  may  be  also  from  his  readynes  to  stoope  at 
female  quarrys,  because  he  was  easily  lured  that  way. 

This  gentl.  (by  y*  3d  Viscont,  and  by  his  brother,  and  by  y*  contry)  was  called  Uncle  George  ; 
by  S'  James  and  Mr  Savadge90  was  termed  brother  George,  and  by  their  descendants  named  uncle 
George  without  other  addition  :  and  the  3d  lord's  brother  was  called  Sq'  James,"  and  y*  4*  lord's 
brother  was,  and  is  called  Squire  Henry"  and  no  more,  and  now  are  properly  called  Squire  Mont- 
gomery'J  (sans  cul  as  is  spoken  of  Le  Mounsieur,  y*  French-kin^s  next  brother)  and  no  more  without 
designm1  of  y*  X"*"  name,  but  onely  the  1**  eldest  son,  vivant  son  pere. 

This  hono*"  gentl.  was  but  a  tenent  for  life,  and  held  his  land  under  y*  ad  Vis**,  and  his  pos- 
terity, as  his  chief  landlords  in  fee,  at  a  sraal  rent,  and  an  acknowledgmen1  to  be  paid  by  every 
male  heire  in  possession  (after  his  father's  death)  if  he  be  arrived  at  21  years  of  age,  or  when  he 
comes  to  bee  so  old,  and  this  is  named  a  releif  in  law.** 

The  case  being  so,  and  this  gentleman  (who  lived  a  widdower  from  A"  1646  till  1669  that  he 
dyed)  being,  since  his  lady's  death,  none  of  y*  best  managers  of  an  estate,  and  his  eldest  sonn  Hugh 
(commonly  called  Ballylessan)  being  grown  up,  and  an  honest  discreet  man,  he  y*  s4  George  was 
perswaded  to  betake  himself  to  a  certain  yearly  rent-charge  during  his  life,  and  his  S"1  son  Hugh 
bound  to  pay  it 

His  affaires  being  thus  settled  by  consent  of  his  feo  fees,'5  his  said  eldest  son  Hugh  managed 
y*  states,  and  was  obliged,  for  paym1,  of  a  portion  to  his  brother  John  and  sister  Jean ;  and  marryed 
the  daughter  of  ColL  Hercules  Hanks*6  (who  had  not  any  other  childc  or  grandchilde)  and  yett 
ye*  sd  Hugh  had  no  portion  by  her,  tho'  her  father  had  been  a  moneyed  and  landed  man,  and  none 
could  tell  (that  I  could  learn)  how  his  estate  of  both  sorts  vanished  away,  tho'  he  lived  very 
obscurely. 

This  Hugh  hath,  by  his  sd  wife,  one  son  named  Hercules  (after  y*  sd  Coll)  who  is  now  A°  1698, 
a  comely  well  humoured  gentl.  unmarryed.** 


'»  Kinnshoker. — This  term  may  be  translated  Hawk- 
head,  from  the  two  Irish  words,  ceann,  a  '  head,'  and 
teabhac  (pronounced  showak),  a  *  hawk.' 

•  Mr.  Savadge.— This  was  Patrick  Savage,  who  mar- 
ried the  hon.  George  Montgomery's  sister. 

"  &qr.  James. — See  p  290,  supra. 

**  Squirt  Henry.  — Afterwards  third  carl. 

•3  Squire  Montgomery. — In  other  words  it  had  become 
the  custom  to  drop  the  christian  name  of  the  eldest  son 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  prefix  squirt  to  his 
surname,  squire  being  a  contraction  of  esquirt.  This 
term  is  derived  from  the  French  escuyer,  properly  a 
•shield -bearer,  from  the  Latin  stutum,  a  shield,  the  duty 
of  an  esquire  or  squire  principally  consUting  in  attending 
on  a  knight  and  bearing  his  lance  and  shield. 

"  A  rtleif  in  Aw.— See  the  terms  of  this  grant  to 
George  Montgomery,  at  p.  94,  note  29,  supra. 


**  His  fto  ftts. — Hit  feo  fees  were  sir  James  Montgomery 
of  Roscmonnt,  Patrick  Savage  of  Portafcrry,  Henry 
Savage  of  Arkccn,  William  Shaw  of  Newtowne,  and 
John  Montgomery  of  Ballycreboy,  to  whom  the  lands  in 
the  manor  of  Dunbrackly,  or  Dunbratly,  were  granted  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  George  Montgomery.  See  p.  94, 
note  29,  supra. 

*>  loll.  Hercules  Hanks.— Tor  a  notice  of  this  colonel 
Hercules  Huncks,  not  Hanks,  see  p.  252,  note  43,  supra. 

*  Gentl.  unmarried.— Mis.  E.  G.  S.  Reilly  states  in 
her  Gentalopcal  ffutory,  p.  44,  that  Hercules  married 
Jane  MacNeill,  but  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  this 
account  of  the  hon.  George  Montgomery's  grandsons,  as 
the  Hercules  Montgomery  who  married  Jane  MacNeill 
was  the  son  of  that  Hugh  Montgomery  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Willoughby,  and  who  was  half-brother  of  Her- 
cules mentioned  in  the  text. — See  note  5,  supra. 
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The  said  Hugh  marryed  y«  Lord  Blayney's  widdow*  by  whom  he  hath  a  considerable 
in  fee  farm  and  bish1*  leases  renewed  in  his  own  name  and  cypher,  a  pretty  lusty  young 
named  Hugh,*9  who  is  marriagable,  both  for  discretion  and  years. 

This  very  good  lady  and  her  husband,  the  s4  Hugh,  are  of  age  and  can  speake  for  themselves, 
and  tho'  they  doo  not,  I  hope  their  respective  sonns  will  doo  it,  both  orally  and  in  black  and  white, 
as  I  have  done  for  my  parents,  so  that  I  need  not  to  be  their  histriographcr,  only  I  have  this  to  add. 
that  this  Hugh  (the'father  of  these  two  young  gentl.)  had  a  com*  for  ColL  from  y'  Prince  of  Orange 
(our  good  King  W'~)  and  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  w*k-  with  y*  rest  of  y  North  Western  and  I^igan 
forces,*  now  broken  by  Majo'  Gen'  Hamilton,  at  or  near  Clady  foord  ;*>  as  forany  thing  els  I  shall 
forbeare  to  mention  the  same,  yet  I  heartily  wish  wellfare  to  him  and  to  all  his  concerns,  as  I  hope 
he  doth  to  mee  and  mine,  wee  two  (and  •his  sister)  being  the  onely  persons  alive  of  y*  first  Vise" 
grand  children,  hee  and  I  being  born  before  his  Lo*''  death  ;  and  so  I  take  leave  of  him  and  return 
to  his  father  Cap";  Geo.  Montgomery,  who,  being  retired  to  Newtown  as  afores'Ll,  had  occasions  to 
try  his  courage  and  skill,  and  to  vent  his  anger  and  revenge  agl  the  Irish  rebells,  who  had  wasted 
his  lands,  so  that  he  went  gladly  to  make  them  pay  him  rent,  and  behaved  himself  to  approbation 
with  his  troop,  continuing  in  service  till  O'C  army  defeated  y*  K.'*  forces  in  Ulster.  J" 

The  sd  Grizzell,  his  loving  and  entirely  beloved  wife,  dying  A*  1646,  left  him  another  son  named 
John  (for  her  own  father's  sake) ;"  this  son  resembled  his  father  much,  and  he  haveing  served  as  a 
gentleman  in  our  ad  Earle's  troop,  he  raised  a  foot  company  and  went  a  Cap1"-  in  y"  Earle  of  Ros 
common's  regiment  into  France,  where  he  died  of  sickness,  unmarryed. 


*  BldneV s  vftdtlow.—  "  The  said  Hugh"  was'the  son  of 
George,  his  first  wife  being  a  daughter  of  colonel  Huncks, 
and  his  second  wife  being  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Mallock, 
widow  of  Richard,  the  fourth  boron  BLancy. 
"»  Named  Hugh.—  This  was  son  of  "said  Hugh"  by 
is  second  marriage,  and  this  "pretty  lusty  young  gentl. ' 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Willougkhy  to  inherit  the 
estate  ofCarrow,  county  Fermanagh.  See  note  25> 
Colonel  Hugh  Willoughby  Montgomery's  daughter 
married  colonel  Alex.  Montgomery  of  Ballylcck.  Their 
son,  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  married  Sophia 
Mahclla  Tipping,  with  whom  the  estate  of  Bcaulieu,  near 
Drogheda,  came  into  the  ^Montgomery  family.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  was  grandfather  of  its  present 
Robert  T.  Montgomery,  esq.  In  Bcaulieu 
ire  several  beautiful  monuments  erected 
at  the  graves  of  members  of  this  family.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  is  the  following 
inscription: — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  recter  of 
Monaghan,  vho  died at  Bettulieu,  t^thoj  Jul)  ,  1825,  aged  ?;  .».-.•»». 
Throughout  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  in  matt  trying  anum- 
ttancti — which  a  strong  tenet  of  rtugum  matted  him  to  tuf**ort,—by 
hit  mi  ldneu,  benevolence,  and  integrity,  he  turn  the  retfect  and  affec- 
tion of 'all who  had  the  hat finest of  hnotving  him,  and ofebservmgin 
him  the  union  0/ the  gentleman  and  the  truly  Christian  faster.  This 
monument  is  erected  as  a  tribute  of  lev*  and  veneration  to  the  be  it 
tf  fartnts  by  hit  grattful  and  afflicted  children, 

"  Alexander  Johnston.  C/i,T  Thomas  Montgomery,  K  tV., 
"  KaShn.*  Salisbury  Hamilton,  and  Sidney  Montgomery.'' 

*°  Clady  foord.— The  skirmish  at  this  place  is 
times  described  as  the  "  break  of  Clady,'' »»' 


did  not  amount  to  a  rout.  When  king  James  had  reached 
(Jmagh,  on  his  way  to  Derry,  he  sent  forward  a  large 
force  to  seixe  a  ford  on  the  river  Finn,  at  Clady  Bridge, 
near  Strabane,  so  as  thus  to  secure  that  bank  of  the  Foyle 
on  which  the  city  of  Derry  stands.  The  protectant  troops 
stationed  at  this  point  bore  no  proportion  in  numbers  to 
those  who  were  sent  against  them,  and  by  whom  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  rapidly,  and  with  some  loss  of 
men.  Lundy  had  permitted  this  place  to  remain  without 
the  necessary  means  of  defence,  with  the  object  of  render- 
ing James's  path  as  free  from  obstructions  as  possible. 

>'  To  Newtown  as  aforesaid. — See  note  6,  supra.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  own  residence  in  Ballylessoti, 
and  seek  safety  at  Newtown,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1641.  Among  the  original  depositions  referring 
to  massacres  in  the  year  1641,  is  one  made  by  Archi- 
bald Johnson,  of  ,  in  Clanconnell,  in 
which  he  testifies  that  he  had  lived  on  captain  George 
Montgomery's  lands,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
a  party  of  the  Irish,  who  murdered  two  men,  named  John 
Pratt  and  John  Smith,  besides  stripping  and  mortally 
wounding  many  others.  —  Volume  of  Depositions,  lettered 
Down,  in  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  .'.'v.v  F. 
J.  8-  3378. 

P  Forces  in  Ulster.— This  defeat  occurred  in  1649,  at 
Lisnastrain,  in  the  parish  of  Drumbcg.   See  p.  191,  supra. 

si  Father's  sake. — Her  son  John  was  named  for  her 
father,  sir  John  Mac  Dowell  of  Garthland.    John  Mont- 


but  the  defeat 


See  p.  25 '» ftptv. 
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She  left  also  to  him  a  daughter  named  Jean,  (after  f  ad  Viscountess)"  who  is  now,  A*  1699, 
y*  widdow  of  Shaw,  (formerly  called  of  Newtown  and  afterwards  of  R  Stockart)  Esq.  3*  unto  whom 
she  hath  at  this  present  living  Hercules,  Elenor,  Ann  and  Sara ;  this  last  is  maryed  and  hath  a 
daughter  to  Mr  Hugh  Montgomery,  whom  I  call  y*  gentle  mariner,  both  from  his  extraction  and 
occupation. 

The  3d  Cap1  Geo.  (to  whom  I  now  turn  again)  after  divers  years  being  boarded  at  Rosemount 
(to  his  heart's  content)  dyed  in  his  son  Shaw's  house  at  R  Stockart,  A*  1674,  and  was  burryed  in 
the  chancel  of  Newtown  by  his  father,  brother  and  nephew,  the  first  three  Lords  Montgomerys  of 
y*  great  Ards. 

He  was  a  good  horsman  (having  practised  at  riding  houses  abroad)  and  expert  he  was  at 
running  topp  speed  with  a  lance  at  his  thigh,  to  take  up  glove  or  ring  as  afars*  and  at  making  hors 
matches  and  discerning  horses,  and  was  a  man  gott  honor  in  our  warrs,  and  had  y*  true  principles 
of  honesty,  affection  and  civility  in  him. 

»  After  thf   second   Vucfuntess.—IKv.  daughter  of        «  B.  Stockart— Ballystockart  is  a  townland  in  the 
captain  the  hon.  George  Montgomery,  was  named  for     parish  of  Comlier.    See  p.  250,  supra. 
Jean  Alexander,  the  wife  of  his  eldest  brother. 
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chapter  XXI. 


NARRATIVE  OF  GRANSHEOGH.' 

Roscm',  this  16*  Nov1,  1701. 
|ORTHY  COSEN,»— What  followcs  transcribed  by  Mr.  Robert  Watson*  from  my  original 
and  now  attested  by  my  subscription,  must  be  supplyed  by  your  incerting  the  date  of  your 
deeds  with  what  other  memotrcs  you  have  of  your  family,  but  put  the  same  in  a 
paper  by  it  self  that  they  may  be  added  by  the  same  hand  to  this  now  sent  you.  When  you 
return  it  to  me  for  that  effect  I  shall  add  them  to  my  original  and  when  you  have  all  again 
you  may  preserve  them  to  be  left  to  your  posterity  as  a  token  of  my  love  to  you  and  them,  and 
as  a  vindication  of  mee  if  I  shall  be  aspersed  to  have  written  in  any  otherwise  of  you  or  your  ances 
tors.  I  give  my  respects  &  service  to  you  and  yor  espous",  &  remain  your  affectionat  Cosen  to 
serve  you, 

Will  Montgomery. 

For  W*  Montgomery  of  Gransheogh,  Living  at  Maghera,* 
in  y»  County  of  Deny— These. 

I  would  have  your  son  take  notice,  that  our  simame  in  y*  pattents  of  our  family  and  in 
the  acts  of  parliament  both  of  England  &  Ireland,  &  in  all  printed  books  historys  and  others  in 
our  three  kingdoms  (wch  I  can  shew  you)  is  spelled  as  I  subscribe  it,  as  divers  gents  of  Estate 
doe,  &  as  the  Count  Montgomery  in  Normandy  still  did,  and  yett  doth,  as  I  have  prooved  in  a 
paper  I  wrot  to  that  purpose,  &  concerning  y*  rectifying  of  subscriptions  of  Sirnaraes,  of  which  many 
persons  have  heedlessly  taken  upon  custom  to  write  them  the  wrong  way,  wch  imports  an  igno- 
by 


'  Gransheogh.  — As  this  family  stands  next  after  that  of 
the  author  in  relationship  to  the  Mount-Alexander  line,  its 
memoir  will  properly  succeed  those  of  the  first  viscount, 
his  sons,  and  their  families.  That  the  author  had  ob- 
served this  order  in  preparing  his  Manuscripts  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement  with  which  lie  afterwards 
introduces  the  notice  of  more  distant  branches:— "  Now 
having  mentioned  our  sixth  lain!  and  his  offspring,  with 
two  cadets  of  former  lairds  of  Braidstanc,  viz. :  Thomas 
of  Blackstown  and  Gransheogh,  and  two  other  families, 
viz. :  Creyboy  and  Ballymagown—  all  Montgomery*.  &c." 
The  memoirs  of  the  families  of  Blackstown  and  Crelioy 
are  probably  lost,  or  may  still  exist  among  their  Scottish 
descendants,  and  but  a  small  fragment  remains  to  us  of  the 
author's  notice  of  the  family  of  Gransheogh,  but  this  frag- 
ment plainly  takes  its  place  in  the  manuscripts  preceding 
the  memoirs  of  the  Ballymagown  and  the  other  families, 
to  whom  the  author  briefly  refers  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
work.    The  original  of  this  fragment  is  preserved  at 


Tyrella,  and  had  been  previously  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  major  Mathews  of  Springvale. 

*  Worthy  Cosrn. — The  author'*  grandfather,  the  first 
viscount,  was  cousin-german  of  John  Montgomery,  the 
first  settler  at  Gransheogh,  and  grandfather  of  the  William 
Montgomery  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed. 

»  Mr.  Robert  Watson.- -Robert  Watson  was  a  teacher  in 
lVmaghadee.  His  surname  is  sometimes  misprinted 
Walker  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts. 
This  teacher  is  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  author's 
Description  of  the  Ards. 

*  Maghera. — This  gentleman  appears  to  have  resided 
on  his  property  at  Maghera,  county  of  Londonderry,  until 
his  purchiM.-  of  the  Rosemount  estate  in  1719,  from  James 
Montgomery,  the  author's  son. 

*  Caiv.'c.iiiess.—'Vht  surname  of  Montgomery  has  as- 
sumed a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  perhaps  any  other 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted.    It  appears  that  it 
been  spelled  forty-four  c 


luaimed.    It  ap 

ways,  during 


the 
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But  the  other  Cadets  geneology  is  more  certain  of  whom  I  am  now  to  write,  viz. : — 
John  Montgomery  of  in  Scotland,  who  was  assistant  in  the  Plantation6 

the  first  Vise*  for  y»  fourth  Laird  of  Braidstane,  called  Adam  y*  first  of  that  name,  was  grandfather 
of  them  both ;  which  relation  is  called  Oys  in  Scotland.' 

This  John  had  y*  Townland  of  Gransheogh  in  Donnaghadee  parish  given  him  in  fee  farm 
(at  a  small  chief  rent)  by  y*  said  Viscount  when  he  was  S'  Hugh  Montgomery,  as  appears  by 
deed  dated  y*  of  A0-  161   The  said  John  was  murdered  in  his  house  there;  wch 

was  broken  into,  &  rifled  in  the  night,  by  y*  Irish  Woodkerns0  (we  now  call  such  Robbers,  if 
on  foot,  Torys,"  if  on  horseback,  Rapparees),"  his  son  Hugh,  left  as  dead  of  his  many 
wounds  by  their  skeins,  but  he  crauled  out  (when  the  Irish  were  gone  with  their  plunder),  and 
was  by  y*  neighbourhood  found  in  a  bush  :  for  they  hadjtaken  the  alarm  from  some  one  Servant 
that  had  escaped,  while  the  father  &  y*  son  in  their  shirts  were  fighting  with  swords  against  the 
Irish  and  their  half  pikes.    They  murdered  the  said  Johns  wife  also,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants." 


Narrative 
of 

Gransheogh. 


t  of  the  eleventh  and  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  following  list  will  shew  :— 


area 


t.  Montgomracrie,  circa 
a.  Mundegumbn, 
3.  Mundcgumeri, 
4  Mundegumry, 
3.  Mundgurnry, 

6.  Mungumbry, 

7.  Moungumry, 

8.  Montegooiorri, 

9.  Montgomery, 

10.  Montcgomene, 

11.  Montegomcry, 
ts.  MontegoDiotry, 

13.  Mungumry, 

14.  Mongomry, 
Monlgumry, 
Montgummery, 
Muntgumry, 
M  ontcgornon, 
M  untgumry, 
M  untgumury, 
Mungumbre, 

n.  Mod  I  gum  try. 


'5> 

16. 

!t 

«9. 
to. 
II 


1000  {  13,  Monti 
1170 
1170 
1364 
1361 
1361 
13M 
139J 
1407 
»4«3 
1411 
M»« 
■4*] 
M3« 
I44« 
1466 
1468 
>47« 
M«3 
1488 
14S9 
150 


14.  Montgumerye, 
35-  Mongumry, 
i'j.  Mungumre, 
Montgumre, 
Muntuguinbery, 
Montgumiry, 
M  ungum  bne, 
M  imgumbrj , 
Montgumne, 
Montgumrye, 

34.  Mongamery, 

35.  Mnngbmry, 

36.  Mungumne, 

37.  Montgomrie, 
38  Mungomery, 
39.  Montgumerie, 
4a  Montgomery 
41.  Montgumrucrie 
43.  Mnnigomerie, 
4J-  " 
44- 


Ijoa 

:s 

1306 
1509 

•Jt3 
«S*7 

134* 
1546 
1548 
136s 
156a 
1563 
156S 
1567 
157° 
1381 
163a 


1674 

—  Fraaer,  Memorial*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3*6. 

*  In  the  plantation. — The  editor  has  not  been  able  to 
Ascertain  the  name  of  this  John  Montgomery's  residence 
in  Scotland,  or  the  date  of  his  removal  to  Ireland. 

1  Oys  in  Scotland. — Oye,  oy,  O,  and  oe,  are  forms  of 
this  word,  being  the  Gaelic  Va,  or  0,  and  denoting  a 
grandson  or  descendant.  In  Watson's  Collections,  vol. 
1. ,  p.  29,  the  term  is  used  « 


Then  must  the  laird,  the  Goodman's  oy*. 
He  knighted  Mreight  and  make  convoy. 


The  poet  Allan  Ramsay  (Poems,  vol.  ii,  p.  270)  applies 
the  word  to  a  girl  thus  : — 


'  Aidd  Bc*u«,  wi'  her  red  coat  bra', 
Came  wi'  her  ain  ,v  Nannie. " 


It  is  employed  by  Spalding,  who  only  used  the  plainest 
.ind  most  familiar  language  in  his  chronicle.  At  p.  310 
"f  vol.  i.,  he  says,  "She  left  her  oy  Charles,  son  to  the 
Marquis,  being  but  a  bairn,  with  Robert  Gordon,  baillie 
of  Knyie,  to  lie  entertained  by  him  when  she  cam'  fra'  the 
Bog.  See  Jamieson's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language.  O,  which  has  completely  disappeared 
in  Scotch  surnames,  though  Mac  is  so  abundantly  retained, 
is  supposed  to  have  lingered  in  Galloway,  in  such  forms  as 
Ahannay;  women  never  were  called  by  any  1 


ning  with  O,  but  Ny  was  substituted— thus  a  female  of  the 
O'Neill  or  O'Brien  families  would  be  Ny  Neill,  Ny  Briain. 

■  A»  16.— The  first  viscount  and  his  eldest  son,  Hugh, 
on  the  2 1  st  November,  1628,  made  a  grant  of  Grange*  or 
Gransheogh  to  Hugh  Montgomery,  son  of  John,  in 
confirmation  of  articles  of  agreement,  dated  19th  June, 
1622.  This  latter  is  probably  the  date  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  part  by  the  author  in  the  text  The  rent  of 
Gransheogh  in  the  deed  above-mentioned  was  thirty 
shillings.    See  p.  134,  note,  38,  supra. 

•  Woodkems. — See  p.  60,  supra.  It  would  appear  that 
woodkerne  were  employed  by  sir  Arthur  Chichester  to 
plunder  the  tenants  01  Hugh  O'Neill.  This  fact  is  stated  by 
the  latter  in  his  "  Articles  exhibited  to  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty,  declaring  certain  causes  of  discontent 
offered  him,  by  which  he  took  occasion  to  depart  his 
country."  See  Meehan's  Earls  of  Tyront  and  Tyrconnd, 
pp.  201-3. 

10  Torys. — Sec  p.  II 8,  note  24,  sufira. 

"  Happarets. — The  following  reference  to  this  class  of 
robbers  occurs  in  Storey's  Impartial  History  of  the  Affairs 
of  Ireland,  p.  16  : — "  Monday,  the  9th  September.  The 
soldiers  had  orders  not  to  stir  out  of  the  camp  on  pain  of 
death,  for  they  stragled  abroad  and  plundered  those  few 
people  that  were  left,  and  some  of  them  were  murthered 
by  the  Rapparees ;  a  word  which  we  were  strangers  to 
till  this  time.  Those  are  such  of  the  Irish  as  are  not  of 
the  army,  but  the  country  people  armed  in  a  kind  of  an 
hostile  manner  with  half-pikes  and  skeines,  and  some 
with  scythes  or  Musquets.  For  the  Priests  the  last  three 
or  four  years  past  would  not  allow  an  Irishman  to  come 
to  mass,  without  he  brought  at  least  his  Rapparee  along  ; 
that,  they  say,  in  Irish  signifies  an  half-stick,  or  a  broken 
beam,  being  like  an  half-pike ;  from  thence  the  men 
themselves  have  got  that  name  ;  and  some  call  them 
Creaughts,  from  the  little  Huts  they  live  in  ;  these  Hutts 
they  build  so  conveniently  with  hurdles  and  long  Turf  that 
they  can  remove  them  in  summer  towards  the  Mountains, 
and  bring  them  down  to  the  rallies  in  winter."  The 
author  evidently  confounds  rapparees  with  the  1 
natives  generally. 

»  The  servants.— We  have  not  been  able  to 
the  date  of  this  massacre.    On  the  20th  May.  1617.  Hugh 
Montgomery,  of  Graushage,  ' 

'  I 
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Hugh  being  so  found,  was  carefully  attended  by  a  Surgeon,  &  recovered.  I  knew  this  gen- 
tleman  very  well  in  his  old  age,  &  had  many  of  the  foregoing  memories  from  him :  he  died 
of  a  great  age,  &  with  his  father,  John,  is  buried  in  Donnaghadee  church.'3 

This  wounded  gentlemans  second  son,  named  John,  was  Master  of  Escury"  to  the  Earl 
of  Donnegall  he  married  Creditably,  &  had  severall  children  of  both  kindes.  The  said  Gentle- 
mans eldest  son,  Hugh,  succeeded  him  in  the  freehold,  and  was  chief  Servant  in  our  »d 
Visct's  family.1*  He  came  to  be  (in  the  Grand  Rebellion  time)  advanced  by  S*  James 
Montgomery  to  be  a  Captain  in  his  Regiment,  and  also  (by  his  procurement)  was  made  Major 
of  foot,  under  S'  Charles  Coote,  Lord  precedent  of  Conaught,  and  did  good  service  against 
the  Irish,  whose  cruelty  aforesaid  was  not  forgott 

This  Major  married  in  a  good  family  of  the  M'Clellands,"  &  had  several  daughters,  whom 
he  matched  well,  &  left  but  one  son,  named  William,  who  with  his  wife  Mary  (eldest  daughter 
of  Captain  James  M'Gill  afores4),'*  are  yet  living,  and  he  had  issue  Lucy,  who  is  lately  dead, 
unmarried,  &  a  son  named  William,  now  (viz:  A'-D1--  1701),  in  y*  College  of  Dublin  at  his 
studys. 

This  William  succeeded  to  his  father,  the  Major,  in  the  Lands  of  Gransheogh,  and  to  a 
B*"  lease  of  Maghera  in  the  Diocese  of  Deny,  where  he  &  Mary  his  wife  now  dwell,  &  hath 
the  great  Townland  of  Ballyhennwood,'»  and  the  quarter  of  Gortgribb"8  near  Belfast,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  as  a  purchase  made  by  her  said  father besides  a  Lease  of  some  lands  near 
Gransheogh,  from  our  present  second  Earl,  dated  the       day         anno  D""1  16— •* 


a  grant  of  deniration,  but  he  may  have  been  residing  in 
this  country  previously,  as.  such  grants  were  not  always 
obtained  by  settlers  on  their  first  coining  to  Ireland. 
John  Montgomery's  wife  was  an  heiress,  and  belonged  to 
a  branch  of  the  Stewart  family.— Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  Reilly's 
Genealogical  History,  p.  6a 

'J  Donnaghadtt  church, — There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
district  that  John  Montgomery  and  the  members  of 
his  family  then  massacred  were  not  buried  in  the  church, 
but  in  a  field  near  their  residence.  It  U  stated  that 
they  were  buried  in  one  grave,  which  was  marked  by 
a  large  stone,  and  tenants  on  the  farm  were  afterwards 
prohibited  from  disturbing  the  soil  within  a  certain 
number  of  feet  from  this  stone.  If  this  tradition  be  true 
the  remains  may  have  been  subsequently  removed  to  the 
church  or  churchyard  of  Donaghadee. 

■*  Master  of  Escury. — Or  Escuyric,  meaning  a  squire's 
place,  or  the  estate  of  an  esquire.  This  word  also  denotes 
the  stable  of  a  prince  or  nobleman  as  the  appropriate 
place  of  the  squire's  duties.  The  French  eturie,  a  stable, 
is  itself  from  escuyre,  a  squire,  the  attendant  on  a  knight, 
a  principal  part  of  whose  duty  was  to  look  after  his  horse. 
Sec  Cotgravc's  French  and  English  Dictionary,  and 
Wedgewood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  Ilolin- 
shed  defines  esquires  or  masters  as  "at  the  first  costerals 
or  bearers  of  the  armes  of  barrons  or  knights,  and  thereby 
being  instructed  in  martial  knowledge,  lwd  that  name  for 
a  dignity  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  soldiers 
called  grcgarii  miliies  when  they  were  together  in  the 
field." — Description  of  England,  book,  ii.,  c  5. 

•J  Earl  of  Donegall.— This  was  Arthur  Chichester,  the 
fir^t  earl,  who  died  in  1674. 


■«  Viscounts  family.— Set  pp.  134,  tote  38,  supra. 
Of  the  M'Clellands.  —Probably  his  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  sir  Robert  M'Clelland.  See  p.  88,  conclu- 
sion of  note  6,  supra.  .  This  Hugh  Montgomery  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Newtownards  in  parliament  from 
1635  until  1641. — Mrs.  Reilly's  Genealogical  History, 
p.  61 ;  see  p.  120,  note  a6 ;  and  p.  134,  note  38,  sufra. 

«•  James  M'Gill.— Set  p.  25 1,  supra. 

'*  Ballykennvjood. — In  the  parish  of  Comber. 

*°  Gortgribb.  —  Now  Cortgrib,  in  the  parish  of  Knock - 
breda,  barony  of  Lower  Castlcreagh. — See  Reeves'  Etcle- 
siastical  AntiquUus,  p.  II,  379- 

"  By  her  said  father — Captain  James  McGill,  father  of 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  had  held  other  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  Belfast,  which  he  sold  in  the  year  1672,  to  a  merchant 
of  this  town  named  Thomas  Pottinger.  This  property 
included  portions  of  BaJlymacarrett  and  Ballyhackamore, 
Uie  com  mill  known  by  the  name  of  Owen  Corke  Mill, 
with  the  nett  profit  of  toll  or  mulcture  thereunto  belonging, 
issuing  and  payable  out  of  the  towns  and  lands  of  Bally- 
macarrctt,  Baliyhackamore,  Bally  knock  columbkill,  Bally- 
Inghan,  Strandtown,  Ballymather,  and  Ballymaser.  This 
property  appears  to  have  been  held  jointly  by  captain 
McGill  and  John  Kelso,  from  the  year  1669,  but  after- 
wards came  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  former,  who 
sold  it,  as  above  stated,  in  1672.— See  Hamilton  Manu- 
scripts, pp.  56,  57,  note. 

—  AnnoD***  16.  — This  William  Montgomery  purchased 
from  the  second  earl  of  Mount  Alexander  the  lands  of 
Flushing  Hill,  adjoining  Grangee  or  Gransheogh,  with 
the  tithes  of  the  same,  and  also  of  Grangee,  by  deed 
dated  31st  August,  1682. 
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This  William,  like  hU  father,  the  s*  Major,  loves,  understands,  &  keeps  a  good  breed 
of  horses,  &  is  one  of  the  Corporation  of  horsebreeders's  afores4. 

I  gave  to  the  said  Major  (fairly  depicted,  and  also  to  his  son,  the  said  William),  their 
true  Coat  of  Arms,  w,h  was,  and  is  now,  the  same  which  the  sa  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  when 
Laird  of  Braidstane  bore,  viz. :  party  per  pale  azure  &  gules,  3  flowers  delice  in  chief,  &  3 
Annulettes  Sett  with  turcoises  in  base,  over  them  a  lance  &  a  sword,  Salterwise,  all  the  charge 
being  ore  except  the  turcoises,  &  blade  of  the  sword  which  are  propper,  with  a  cresent  argent, 
as  the  distinction  of  a  second  brother  as  followeth :  the  very  same  shield  &  charge  Bishop 
Geo.  Montgomery,  Brother  of  the  s4  Sir  Hugh,  did  seal  with,  &  the  like  is  now  over  the 
Gatehouse  window  in  Newtown.** 

I  could  not  learn  from  young  Langshaw,*5  (tho  I  spoak  to  him  twice  in  Irel*,  and 
wrote  to  him  when  he  was  in  Scotl4)  either  what  y*  bearings  of  that  family,  or  Hazilheads,*6 
or  of  the  house  of  Giffen*'  were;  nor  hath  he  informed  mee  what  any  of  them  have  for  their 
crests,  but  this  coat  of  yors  hath  an  Armed  hand  holding  a  flower  delice  or.  As  for  the  motto 
of  these  Arms ;  it  must  have  been  the  same  with  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  viz.  "  Guarde  Bien" 
(because  our  Montgomerys  were  from  that  family,)  unless  Sir  Hugh  took  another  diton,  of  w* 
I  know  not ;  but  now  Sr  Hughs  posterity  (&  none  els)  may  pretend  to  carry  y*  arms  &  use 
y*  motto  of  the  Lord  Vise*,  of  Ards,  both  w*  were  altered  when  they  were  first  nobilitated.*8 

Will  Montgomery. 

wrapped  in  their  mothers  smocks,  but  that  good  fortune 
hath  not  so  universally  happened  to  our  Simame  in  Ire- 
land, as  may  be  observed  in  the  ensuing  memoirs  of  them." 
The  above  is  appended  as  a  note  to  the  author's  "A'ar ni- 
trite Contrrning  torn*  of  the  Montgomerys  in  England  <V 
Bcotland." 

-  I/atilheads. — The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Mont- 
gomerys of  Hatilktad  were — Azure,  two  Lances  of 
Tournament,  proper,  between  three  Fleurs-de-Lis,  or, 
and  in  the  chief  point  an  Annulet,  or,  stoned,  azure, 
with  an  indention  on  the  side  of  the  shield,  on  the 
dexter  side. — Pont  MS.,  Advocates'  Library,  as  quoted 
in  Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayr  skirt,  voL  L, 
p.  293. 

1  Gifftn.  —The  Montgomerys  of  Giffen  bore  the  fol- 
lowing  "heraldic  device— Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  three 
Fleurs-de-lis,  for  Montgomerie;  second  and  third,  three 
Annulets,  for  Eglinton;  over  all,  dividing  the  quarters,  a 
Cross  waved  or,  and  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points  of  the 
last,  denoting  the  next  house  in  succession  to  the  earldom 
of  Eglinton.— Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayr- 
shire, voL  L,  p.  289. 

«■  First  nobilitated.— Seep.  1  to,  note  2,  sufra.  William 
Montgomery,  son  of  thegentleman  here  mentioned,  to  whom 
the  author  addressed  this  letter,  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Francis  Hall  of 
Strangford,  the  date  of  their  marriage  settlement  being 
22nd  September,  1719.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Hall  of  Strangford  to  her  brother,  the  bishop 
of  Dromore  (Lambert),  is  interesting  as  containing  a 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  Grey  abbey  property  at  the 
time  of  this  marriage.  The  return  was  furnished  to  Mrs. 
Hall  by  captain  Montgomery  himself,  on  his  proposal  of^ 


*>  Horstbreeders. — See  p.  269,  supra. 

**  In  Newtown. — See  p.  109,  sufra. 

*s  Young  Zangshaw. — Young  Langshaw  was  James 
Montgomery,  ninth  laird  of  Lainshaw,  parish  of  Stewarton, 
county  of  Ayr.  This  gentleman's  name  appears  on 
the  list  of  commissioners  of  supply  for  the  country  in  1696. 
About  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  justiciars 
for  life.  He  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  lord  Lyle, 
as  representative  of  that  noble  family,  and  died  in  the  year 
1726.  Our  author  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting 
him  in  Ireland,  as  Lainshaw's  sister,  Jean,  was  wife  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Laing,  rector  of  Donaghadee,  but  he  was 
evidently  so  much  engaged  in  important  public  affairs  as 
to  have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  discussion  of  heraldic 
questions.  He  was  entitled  to  bear  the  arms  of  Eglinton, 
Montgomerie,  Mure,  Lyle,  and  Cunningham.  His  crest 
was  a  cock,  his  supporters  two  leopards,  proper,  and  his 
motto  An  I  may. — Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  cf 
Ayrshire,  vol.  it,  p.  45s.  This  ninth  laird  of  Lainshaw 
who  was  "richly  married  in  Edinburgh"  had  for  his 
wife  Barbara  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John  Kennedy 
of  Craig,  or  Barclanachan,  in  Carrick,  but  left  no  children. 
He  died  about  the  year  1726,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  David  Laing,  son  of  his  sister  lean  and  Alex- 
ander  Laing,  rector  of  Donaghadee.  Laing  took  the 
name  of  Montgomery.  "Memorandum  it  is  observed, 
and  said  by  Mr.  J  a.  Montgomery  y*  young  laird  of  Lang- 
shaw (who  hath  a  good  imployrot  in  y»  Courts  of  Judicature 
in  Scotland,  and  is  richly  married  in  Edinburgh,  that 
genlly  the  Montgomerys  of  that  Kingdom  (especially  yt 
cadetts  of  family*)  have  raised  themselves  by  lands  or 
togher  goods  [i.e.,  marriage  portions)  gotten  by  women 
whom  they  wedded.  It  Kerns  when  born  they  have  been 
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This  Coat  Armorial]  on  the  dexter  side 
belongs  unto  William  Montgomery,  gentl., 
son  of  Major  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh,  Gentl. ; 
son  of  Hugh,  Gentleman,  all  Montgomeries, 
k  freeholders  of  the  lands  of  Gran- 
sheogh  in  Donaghadee  Parish, 
Ba irony  of  Ards,  &  County 
of  Down  in  Ireland, 
vr°h  last  named 
Hugh  was  son 
of  Robt  Mont- 
gomery, ad  bro- 
ther of  Adam, 
the  ad  of  that    f  ~ 
name ;  the  fifth 
Laird  of  Braid-  \ 
stane  in  Scotland.     _  > 
The  first  of  wct>  I 
lairds  was  sd  bro-  ^ 
ther  to  Alex  Earle 
of  Eglintons  Ancestor, 
lord  of  Ardrossan,  . 

a  very  Ancient  ^^^^ 
family  of  that  rank  in  Scotland,  all  bearing  the 
surname  of  Montgomerie  long  before  the  batle 
.  at  Otterburn,  A°  D"  1388,  ag»  the  lord  Piercy, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  hand  of  ye  sd 
lord  of  Ardrossan,  who  wth  y,  ransom  money  of 
Piercy  (commonly  called  Hottspur)  built  the 
casde  of  Pontine,**  &  caused  carve  a  spurr  in  y« 
stone  over  the  door  thereof,  in  memory  of  that 
action,  and  of  the  victory  (chiefly  by  his  valour 
&  conduct)  then  obtained,  Robt.  the  ad  being 
King  of  Scotland. 


The  shield  on  this  sinister  side  depicted, 

to  Mary,  wife  of  the  said  Wm.  Montgomery, 
the  same  being  certified  k  sett  out  by  lyon 
king  at  Arms  in  Scotland  in  King  Charles 
the  ad's  raign,  unto  her  father  James  M 'Gill  of 


from  the  Viscounts  Oxenfuirds 
family,  having  only 
the  bordure  Vth  a 
new  crest  k  motto 
(as  here  underwritten) 
for  distinction. 
The  original 
grant  being  in  the 
sJ  James  his  posterity's 
hands  to  bee  seen 
and  is  therein  thus 
blasoned,  vix. 
Gules,  three  martlotts 
within  a  bordure  argent. 
,-  The  Crest  is  a  Phoenix 

in  flames,  on 
a  wreath  of  his 

colours:  an  helmet  befitting  his  degree,  about 
w<*  &  the  Armour  is  a  mantleing  gules,  dubbed 
Argent  Over  all  (for  a  motto)  in  an  Escroule 
is  written,  Sans  /in;  all  to  bee  seen  on  this 
paper  is  done]  (as  a  memorandum  of  Love 
and  respect  by  the  hand  of  mee, 

Will  Montgomery."** 


Saris  ii?t 


marriage  with  her  daughter,  and  her  letter  embodying  the 
statement  is  in  the  possession  of  colonel  F.  O.  Montgomery, 
1  of  the  purchaser  of  Greyabbey:— 


"Yearly  Value  of  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Grangee'i  lands. 
Rosemount  about  • .  . .  £v  o  o 

Grange*  clear  of  chief  and  tythes  . .  . .      040  o  o 

Tenements  and  Laiidi  about  Newtown  no*  lett  000  o  o 
Profitu  of  the  Lease  of  Maghcra  . .  . .  14000 


Half  p. 


"  Debts  with  which  the  abore  menu 
To  Mr.  William  Montgomery 
To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montgomery 

To  Mrs.  Marth  Montgomery 
To  Mr.  Edmonston  M'Goinety 


£680  o  o 


jCt.070 

0,350  o  o 

0,150  o  o 

0,100  o  o 
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Part  of  Mr.  Montgomery  the  Elder's  money 

in  ro  v  hand,  which  I  have  applied  lo  my  use  o,  1 »  o  o 
To  Col.  Adam  Downing  by  two  boodi       . .    0,800  o  o 


£3,790  o  o 

"  This  is  a  eoppey  of  the  Paper  which  he  cave  nic : — 
"A  conveyance  of  Hugh,  tate  Earie  of  Mountalcxandcr,  to  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  of  Grangee,  Cent.,  of  all  that  parcel!  of  land 
Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Flushing  Hill,  adjoining  the  lands 
of  Grangee.  in  the  Barron y  of  Ards  and  County  of  Downe,  together 
with  the  tythes  thereof  both  great  and  small,  and  all  the  tythes  of 
Grangee  both  great  and  small,  bearing  date  the  list  day  of  August, 
t66».  The  like  conveyance  of  the  lands  of  Flushing  Hill  aforesaid, 
and  the  tythes  thereof  from  Charles  Campbell  of 
Gent,  bearing  date  the  and  day  of  September,  168a." 

The  letter,  enclosing  these  documents,  ends  thus  :-j 

"  I  am  boderd  with  trobel  and  company,  so  can  say  no  more  to 
my  dearest  Wother,  but  I  am  y*  ever  affect"  sister  and  sarvant, 

"Ann  Hall 

"  What  I  main  is  hi*  reail  astate.  which  will  be  in  a  few  years 
/400,  and  as  for  the  lase,  I  lave  it  in  his  one  power  to  improve  his 

Mrs.  Hall's  brother,  Ralph  Lambert,  was  appointed  dean 
of  Down,  on  the  4th  May,  1709;  bishop  or  Dromorc,  on 
the  tath  of  April,  1717;  and  bishop  of  Meath,  on  the 
loth  of  February,  1726.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1731,  and  was  buried  in  St  Michan's  Church,  Dublin. — 
Ware's  Works,  voL  i.,  pp  164,  267.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  died  in  1 723,  leaving  two  sons — 
F.dward,  who  died  in  1726;  and  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1755. 
The  father  re-married  in  1725,  with  Elizabeth  Hill, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Hill,  whose  grandfather  was  treasurer 
of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  lady 
has  left  the  following  interesting  record  of  her  children 
in  a  precious  old  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mary  M'Gill,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Hugh  Montgomery,  esq. ,  of  Greyabbey  : — 

"  1.  Mary  Montgomery,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  bom  nn  the  1st 
of  December,  1736 ;  her  godfathers  were  the  lord  I  -Imp  of 
Meath 'Ralph  Lambert;  and  Rowley  Hill.  Esqr.,  her  une'e  Her 
godmothers  were  Mrs.  Catherine  Rowley  and  Mrs  Bailie  of 
Tnishargey. 

"  a.  Hugh  Montgomery  was  born  on  the  4th  of  September,  1737  ; 
his  godfathers  were  the  Rev.  Dean  Gore,  of  Down,  and  William 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Killough.  His  godmothers  were  Mrs,  Hall 
of  Slrangfurd,  and  Ins  aunt  Mrs.  Mary  Hill. 

"  j.  Ann  Montgomery  was  born  on  September  the  3olh,  1750. 
Her  godfathers  were  the  Rev.  Edward  Matthews,  and  Francis 
Hall.  Esq..  of  Strangford  :  her  godmothers  were  i" 
of  Drogjhrda  and  Mrs.  Lctitia  Halt  of  Strangford. 

"4.  Elizabeth  Montgomery  was  born  on  Sept.,  y»  39th,  1731. 
Her  godfathers  were  Archdeacon  Usher  and  William  Savage  of 
Kirkeslown  :  her  godmothers  were  her  aunt  Mrs.  Sophia  Hill  and 
Mrs.  Mauleverer.    She  died  Feb.  the  tj,  1738. 

*•$.  Rowley  Montgomery  was  born  Oct.  y»  30th,  1731.  Hit  god- 
fathers were  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Tom  Tcnison,  Esqr.  His  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Alice  Lambert. 

"6.  Catherine  Montgomery  was  born  August  the  30th,  1735.  Her 
godfathers  were  Mr.  Tiopen  and  her  uncle  Samuel  HU1,  Esqr. ;  her 
godmothers  «ere  Mrs.  Rowelly  and  Mrs.  Ann  Hall,  junr. 

"  7.  James  Montgomery  was  born  y»  14th  Nov.,  S736.  His  god- 
fathers were  Robert  Maxwell,  Esqr.,  of  Finnebrogue,  and  his  uncle 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Hill  of  Mounthill .  his  godmother,  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Strangford. 

"8.  Robert  Montgomery  was  born  August  y>  14th,  1738.  His  god- 
fathers were  Robert  M 11  ■  II.  Esq.,  of  (Till- Hall,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bacon  ;  his  godmother,  old  Mrs.  Bailie  of  Imshargey.  1758,  39  De- 
cember, died  at  Fennibrogue  of  a  fever  ,  he  is  buried  in  Orevabby 
Church. 

"9.  Lctitia  Montgomery  was  horn  Oct.  v*  4th,  1541.  Her  god- 
father, Mr.  Hans  Bailie;  her  godmothers,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Killough, 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Fortiscuc.  July  the  13  I  unhappily  tost  my  Dr.  child 
by  her  falling  into  the  cistern  in  the  Court. 

"  10.  Samuel  Montgomery  was  born  on  Trinity 
y»  39th,  174J-  His  godfathers  were  lord  Kildare  and 
his  godmother,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hard  man  of  Drougheda. 


"11.  Arthur  Montgomery  born  June  y  «4th,  174a.  Hi*  god- 
fathers were  the  Rev.  Bernard  Ward  and  James  Echlin,  Esqr. ,  of 
Echlinvad  ;  his  godmother,  Mrs.  Hill  of  Belvoir.  He  died  July  the 
«S.  '774- 

"My  Dr  husband  died  April  y«  17th,  1755.  He  is  buried  in 
Grayabby  Church,  where  lys  seven  of  my  children  and  a  grand 
child 

"  My  Dr  Daughter,  Mary  Maxwell,  died  in  Dublin,  August,  1775. 
She  lys  in  a  vault  in  St.  Michan's  Church. 

"  Her  D'  child,  William  Maxwell,  died  August  y«  19th,  1756.  at 
Fennibrogue  of  a  sore  throat.  He  is  buried  at  Inch  Church,  he  was 
just  6  years  old.  His  brother,  Edward  Maxwell,  died  7  Oct.,  1756, 
of  the  same  distemper,  and  is  buried  by  him. 

"  Their  sister,  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  died  at  Springvale  of  the  same 
Distemper  y«  38th  December,  175*.  She  is  laid  by  her  grandfather 
and  many  of  her  uncles  and  aunts  in  the  vault  of  Grayabby  Church." 

*  Castle  of  Ponount. — The  chief  who  so  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn  was  sir  John  de  Mont- 
gomerie,  who  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Ardrossan  in 
1367,  through  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  sir 
Hugh  Eglinton  of  Eglinton.  Sir  John's  eldest  son, 
Hugh,  was  slain  at  Otterburn,  fighting  by  his  father's 
side.  "  The  spear  and  pennon  of  Percy  were  carried 
along  with  the  body  of  the  gallant  youth  to  Edinburgh 
Castle  (from  thence,  no  doubt,  conveyed  to  the  family 
burial-place  at  Eagjesham  or  Kilwinning),  and  the 
trophies  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  house 
of  Eglinton.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland  requested  their  restoration,  the  late  earl 
of  Eglinton  replied — '  There  is  as  good  lea  land  here  as 
any  at  Chevy  Chase,  let  Percy  come  and  take  them.'"— 
Sec  Patcrson's  Parishes  and  Families  of Ayrshire,  voL  it, 
pp.  232,  233. 

v  James  McGill  of  Kirkistmon. — See  p.  251,  supra. 
captain  James  M'Gill  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Bailie  of  Inishargy,  and  by  her  had  several  children. 
Their  mother  carefully  recorded  their  names  and  the  dates 
of  their  births  in  the  old  family  Bible  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note,  which  she  Itequeathed  to  her  second 
daughter  Mary,  who  married  William  Montgomery.  The 
author  calls  Mary  "  eldest  daughter"  of  Captain  James 
M'Gill,  but  according  to  her  mother's  account  in  the 
following  record,  she  was  the  second.  Mrs.  Jean  M'Gill 
mentions  also  the  names  of  such  of  her  children  as  died 
before  her,  and  the  manner  of  their  deaths  : — 

"  Memorandam— Sarah  M'  Gill  was  born  on  the  33  of  desetnber 
lieing  Setterday  about  5  o'clock  in  the  efternoune  1648. 

"  Mcmr-Mary  MG.ll  was  borne  the  last  of  november  at  3  in 
the  morning  on 

"Memr  —  El 
on  frayday  1651. 

"  Memr.— Margratt  McGill  was  borne  on  the  19  of  June  1653  atl 
6  in  the  morning. 

"Memer.— hugh  McGill  was  borne  on  the  it  of  Septtember  1655 
on  frayday  att  7  in  the  morning. 

"  Memer.— Jeane  M'  Gill  was  borne  on  the  sixth  day  of  octtober 
1657  on  teusday. 

Memer.— Kcttrcine  M'Gill  was  borne  the  8  day  of  ! 

on  the  13  day  of  Je 


was  borne  on  the  15  day  of  1 


1658  frayday  at  1 1  a  clok. 

"  Memer.— William  McGill  1 
1660  on  mom  day  morning. 

"  Mcmr.-J  Kctlrcmc  was  borne  on  the  ao  of  October  166a  011 
teusday  morning. 

"  Meme'.—  1  ne  ■  Jeane  M'Gill  was  borne  a  day  of  June  1644  on 
munitay  at  ten  a  clok  in  the  morning. 

"  Meme'.— Anne  McCill  was  borne  on  the  7  day  of  June  1665  oti 
teusday  in  the  efternoun. 

"  Memer. -Jeames  M'GiU  was  borne  on  the  6  day  of  apryll  1669 
on  teusday  in  the  efternoun. 

"  Memer  - Kettreine  M'Gill  3  was  borne  on  the  forth  of  may 
1673  on  rounday  att  nighL 


"Memer.— That  my 
of  Jully  1683. 


Lyff  00 
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"  Memer.-That  mv  6eir  son  J  earns  MCC11  «.  murdrod  att 
Portglenone  bridge  with  the  barbrous  IerilM  on  the  7  day  of  apryll 

S5S^^  1 

[James  M«Gill  served  under  lieutenant-cololonel  Shaw,  who 
had  charge  of  the  trenches  at  I'ortglenone,  and  who  being 
attacked,  on  the  7th  of  April,  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Irish,  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  a  gallant  resistance  in 
which  several  of  his  officer*  and  men  were  slain.] 


"  If  enter. —That  my  dtire  >on«  hush  M' Gill  111  killed  with  a 
oonnoM  ball  at  the  sedge  of  Achlooe  on  the  ayntcme  of  Jullie  1690 
he  being  ui  his  lharlte  fyr»t  yeare  of  bis  edge. 

•'J  KANE  MCGlLt_" 

[The  death  of  Hugh  M«GilI  at  Athlone  is  noticed  by  Storey 
as  having  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  July,  169a 
"That  day,"  says  he,  "one  captain  Mackgill,  a  volun- 
tier,  was  killed  at  our  battery  with  a  canon  shot  from  the 
castle." — Impartial  History  0/  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  p. 
ICO.  His  death  is  also  noticed  by  a  brother  officer,  D. 
Campbell,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  sir  Arthur  Kawdou, 
and  written  from  Carrkknosure  (Carrick-on-Suir)  on  the 
24th,  four  days  after  its  occurrence.  "  The  lieutenant- 
general,"  says  the  writer,  "  broke  ground  and  lost  but 
about  14  men  ;  the  enemy  raised  a  battery,  and  pour  un- 
fortunate Hugh  MeGill  would  needs  go  to  sec  it,  tho' 
dissuaded  from  it  by  every  one ;  his  arm  and  shoulder 
were  shot  from  him  by  a  cannon  shot,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately fell  dead,  and  not  much  lamented,  because  every 
one  »ndemned  his  going  thither.—  R*n«I<m  Papers,  pp. 
327.  328.] 

"  Memorandum  —That  my  deir  mother 
ported  this  Lyff  on  the  it  of  november  1671. 

"  Memerandom  —  That  my  deir  feather  allexandt 

Cried  this  Lyff  on  the  thartcine  of  September  168s  of 
hargie. 

"  Memerandom— That  my  deir  brother  eduard  Beallic  of  ring- 
difference  pearted  thii  lyff  on  the  1$  of  november  i68j. 

"Memerandom — That  my  deir  siitcr-in-lau  dcissabc 
depearted  this  lyff  on  the  seventh  of  agust  1683. 

"  J«*N 

"  Memerandom— That  my  deir  brother.  John  Bealli« 
pearted  thii  lyff  on  the  thread  of  may  1687 

"  Memerandam-That  my  deir  sisler-uj-Lau  Sarah 
thin  l.yff 

"  Memerandom — That  my  5 one 
was  borne  on  the  thred  day  of  november  1685  in 
in  the  countie  of  fennanach. 

"  Memarandom— That  my  sone  bughs  a 
borne  on  the  eleven!  day  of  Janucne  1686 
countie  of  doun  deed. 

"  Memerandom  —  That  my  son  hughs  thred  doughter 
was  born  on  the  tenth  of  may  1688  in  belinester  in  the  countie  of 
doun  :  she  is  dead. 

'•  Memerandom— That  my  soue  hugh  M' Gill's  fourth  doughter 
Jean  M'Gill  was  borne  on  the  rj  JufTie  1690  in  belinester  in  the 
countie  of  doun  eight  days  after  hi 
See  a  preceding  en  try. 


"  Jeane  M'Gill  of  bellinesters  Book  which  I 
doughter  Mary  att  my  death. 

McGill  off  bellinester  ought  this  Book. 


to  my 


This  book  I  leave  to  my  deer 
choch,  as  witaes  my  hand, 

"Jkakh  XHSilu" 

On  or  about  the  27th  of  August,  1660,  William  Montgomery 
of  Kosemount,  esq.,  demise!  to  James  McGill  the  land* 
called  Ballynester,  alias  Corbally,  and  the  quarter  land 
called  Ballymurchie,  for  the  term  of  ninety  years,  at  the 
yearly  rem  of  £4  5s.     lu  the  year  1694,  Alexander 


Browne  of  CoolstUagh  obtained  a  judgment  against  Jane 

McGill  for  a  debt  that  had  been  contracted  by  her  husband 
in  1674,  for  which  Ballynester  and  Ballymurchie  were  sold 
to  James  Baillie  of  Inishargie.  For  these  lands  Baillie 
paid  £62.  He  afterwards  sold  them  to  William  McGill 
of  Ballynester  (son  of  James  and  Jane  McGill),  for  the  sum 
of  £100.  In  the  year  1700,  William  McGill  sold  them 
to  Robert  Hamill  for  ^140,  the  latter  transferring  his  right 
and  title  of  these  lands  to  Ann  Hill,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  one  pounds.  On  the  2SU1  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1707,  a  tripartite  indenture  between  Robert  Hamill 
of  Ballyatwood,  esq.,  and  Jane  McGill  of  Ballinester, 
widow  of  James  McGill,  of  the  first  part,  Simon  Isaac  of 
Balliwalter  of  the  second  part,  and  Ann  Hill  of  Hills- 
burough,  widow,  of  the  third  part. — MS.  preserved  at 
Creyabbey.  Mrs.  Jean  McGill,  widow  of  captain  James 
McGill,  died  in  the  month  of  January,  1 7 1 1  -12.  She  made 
her  will  on  the  6th  of  December  preceding,  leaving  to 
her  grandson,  Samuel  Madden,  esq. ,  county  of  Fermanagh, 
all  her  worldly  goods  and  claims  whatsoever.  Another 
grandson,  named  Robert  Johnston  inherited  the  lease  and 
residence  of  Kirkistown.  According  to  articles  of  agree- 
ment between  these  gentlemen,  dated  1 8th  January, 
1711-12,  Robert  Johnston  of  Kirkistown,  engaged  to  pay 
to  Samuel  Madden  the  sum  of  £40  for  his  claim  derived 
through  Mrs.  McGill's  will,  and  also  to  surrender  up  all 
goods  bestowed  to  him  or  hi*  wife  "and  in  particular  one 
silver  tankard  and  large  soop  spoon."  Johnston  also 
agreed  to  pay  all  servant's  wages,  and  all  "funeral  ex- 
penses as  they  now  stand  charged  by  Mr.  John  Chads  his 
Bill  'merct  of  Belfast "  This  agreement  was  drawn  up  by 
William  Balfour,  esq.,  and  Mr.  James  Montgomery, 
clerk;  both  these  gentlemen  signing  as  witnesses. — MS. 
preserved  at  Creyabbey. 

»  Will  Montgomery.  —  The  "original"  narrative  of 
Gransheogh,  as  well  as  that  transcribed  from  it  by  Mr. 
Robert  Watson,  is  at  Tyrella,  both  being  given  to  the 
late  A.  H.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  by  major  Mathews  of 
Springvale. 


The  dates  of  the  deeds  have  not  been  inserted  as  requested, 
nor  have  the  documents  been  returned  I  The  original 
narrative  of  Gransheogh  is  paged  from  237  to  240,  as  being 
of  some  general  work,  by  Wm.  M.  These  arms  were 
given  with  the  other  documents  by  major  Matthews  of 
Springvale,  and  all  copied  by  me,  F.  O.  M."- 
0/  colonel  Francis  0.  Montgomery. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  HUGH  MONTGOMERY  OF  BALLYM AGOUN.' 

NOW  write  a  narrative  of  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Ballymagoun  Esq'  and  his  family,  of  good 
Account  in  y*  barrony  of  Ardes  :  &  wherever  known ;  &  will  begin  at  his  Ancestors,  men- 
tioning  them  briefly,  because  I  want  Memoirs  of  them. 
I  knew  his  father  Mr.  James  Montgomery  from  June  1644  till  his  death  1647.* 
This  Gentleman  was  born  in  y*  North  parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  a  minister  of 
Christs  Gospel,  His  Grandfather  being  a  Cadet  of  the  House  of  Hazilhead*  in  the  west,  who  having 
transported  &  transplanted  himself  thence,  fixed  his  Roots  near  Monros,*  at  a  place  called  Hatoune,* 
in  y*  said  Northern  parts,  &  from  him  sprung  divers  male  plants,  whether  removed  by  death,  or 
into  a  warmer  richer  soile  beyond  our  seas  I  know  not ;  but  when  they  were  alive  and  at  home 


*  Of  Ballymagoun.— This  portion  of  ihc  Montgomery 
'anuscripts  was  not  included  in  the  edition  of  1830,  its 

It  was  first  printed  in  the 
"of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archavlogy,  pp. 
156-171,  and  278-283,  with  an  introduction  and  notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macllwaine,  incumbent  of  St  George's, 
Belfast.  This  gentleman  obtained  it  from  Adam  Dickey, 
esq. ,  of  Belfast,  to  whom  it  had  come  after  the  death  of 
his  sister.  The  deceased  lady  received  it  (whether  oh 
loon  or  as  a  gift  does  not  appear)  from  the  family  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Montgomery  of  Ballycaston,  county  of 
Antrim,  who  died  in  the  year  1809,  and  in  whose  family 
it  had  been  preserved.  The  author  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Manuscripts  supplied  portions  of  his  work  to 
families  specially  noticed  therein,  and  this  fragment 
was,  no  doubt,  thus  given  originally  to  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery of  Ballymagown,  and  transmitted  through  his  re- 
presentatives until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
William  Montgomery  abovenamea.  This  minister  was 
introduced  to  the  presbytery  of  Tcmplepalrick  on  the  nth 
of  March,  1756;  on  the  4th  of  May  following,  he  came 
to  a  subsequent  meeting,  bringing  with  him  a  certificate 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  of  Castlercagh,  most  nrol>a- 
bly  the  minister  of  the  congregation  in  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  been  educated,  and  of  which  his  father's 
family  were  members.  He  was  ordained,  or  settled  in  the 
congregation  of  Ballycaston,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1759, 
and  died  there  on  the  24th  of  April,  1809.  He  is  in- 
terred in  Rashee  burying-ground,  where  a  tombstone, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  marks  his  grave  : — 
1809. 

So*  red 
To  the  Mtmory  of  the 

ter  of 


Revet  rnd  William  Montrcmr* 
For  51  jrrort  Prttcfteriam  ol inn 


Ballyeaston, 
Who  died  on  tfu  *Atk  Afrit,  1809. 
Aged  is  year*. 


"  He  vat  an  Israelii*  indeed, 
in  nthem  tkert  vntt  tta  guild" 
Alto,  of  Catherine,  kit  rrlitt,  xtrho  died 
in  May,  1818,  agrdii  ytart 
Alto,  0/  tkrtt  in/ant  cJulirtn. 

*  Till  hit  death  in  1647. — This  clergyman  has  been 
already  mentioned  by  the  author  as  attending  the  funeral 
of  the  first  viscount,  to  whom  he  was  related.  See  p. 
135,  supra.  James  Montgomery  was  of  the  Hcssilhead 
branch,  and  the  first  viscount's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  sixth  lain  I  of  Hcssilhead. 

J  ffazilhead. — Robert  Montgomery,  sixth  laird  of  Hcs- 
silhead, who  succeeded  to  that  estate  in  1602,  obtained  a 
grant  from  bishop  George  Montgomery  in  Fermanagh,  in 
the  year  161 8.  These  lands  he  granted  to  his  second  son, 
James  Montgomery,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1623.  In 
1626,  roth  of  May,  this  James  Montgomery,  who  is  styled 
of  Rouskie,  conveyed  to  Mai  com  Hamilton,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  two  quarters  of  bund,  containing  eight  tates,  in 
the  parishes  of  Aghalurker  and  Drummulley. — Motrin, 
Calendar,  reign  of  Charles  /.,  p.  609. 

«  Near  Monros. — Montrose  is  frequently  written  Mun- 
ros  in  old  charters,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  the  native* 
of  the  district  at  the  present  time. — New  Statistical  Ac- 
eountof  Scotland,  Forfarshire,  pp.  271,  272;  Cosmo  I  noes, 
Sketches  of  Early  Scottish  History,  pp.  7,  146,  153. 

*  Called  Hatoune.—Miiwmz,  or  the  Ha'  town,  in  the 
parish  of  Newbyle,  Forfarshire,  was  not  far  distant  from 
Montrose  or  Munros.  The  Ha'  or  Hall,  from  which  this 
place  had  its  name,  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  Law- 
rence, lord  Oliphant,  in  1575-  This  castle  was  the 
bishop's  residence  in  1689,  and  in  that  year  was  used  as  • 
church,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  paro- 
chial records :  —  "  The  Prisbitry  violently  entered  the 
church  by  breaking  up  the  doors  thereof,  so  that  from  the 
8th  day  of  May  aforesaid,  the  pariochoners  did  conveen  to 
the  Haltoun,  where  they  are  to  have 
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they  were  called  the  nyne  bold  brothers  of  the  Hatoune  aforesaid.  These  Gentlemen  were  unkles 
(by  the  Father)  to  the  s*  Mr.  James. 

Whom  I  find  to  have  marryed  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  daughter  of  a  younger  son  of  the  Ancient 
family  of  Dunrod,6  her  mother  being  eldest  daughter7  of  John  Shaw,  I^aird  of  Greenock,  Shce  was 
also  widdow  of  Mr.  David  M'Gill  who  dyed  (as  appears  by  his  monument  Stone  in  Grayabby 
Church  wall)  y*  \f  of  Oct'  1 633.8 

This  Mr  James  was  Chaplain  to  the  first  Vise'  Montgomery,  and  appeared  as  such  in  the 
procession  at  his  Lo»"  funerall,  in  Sepu:  A*  1636.' 

He  brought  with  him  into  Ireland  (as  I  am  Credibly  told)  300'  ster  :  and  his  father  secured  to 
be  paid  unto  him  as  much  more,  when  himself  should  dy  :  which  Last  money  was  transacted  for 
About  A*  1652 ;  as  shall  herein  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

This  M'  James  succeeding  to  Mr  David  afores*  in  his  bed  (and  being  thereby  next  cosen  to 


by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen."— New  Statistical  Amount  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ix.,  p.  591. 

*  Family  of  Dtinrod. — The  founder  of  the  Dunrod 
branch  of  the  Lindsays  was  John,  a  younger  son  of  sir 
James  Lindsay  of  Cragie  and  Thurston,  one  of  the  slayers 
of  the  "red  Cumyn."  From  1350  to  1602  there  was  a 
regular  succession  of  chiefs  their  original  residence  being 
Dunrod  castle  in  Renfrewshire,  from  which  they  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Mains  of  Lanarkshire,  where  the 
family  had  held  estates  from  the  time  of  Robert  11.  The 
last  lord  of  Dunrnd  was  Alexander  Lindsay,  who  became 
an  active  partisan  in  the  feud  between  the  Montgomery* 
and  Cunninghams,  on  the  side  of  the  former.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  bloody  work,-  Alexander  Lindsay  secretly 
slew  Lcckic  of  Ixckie,  a  noted  bravo  on  the  side  of  the 
Cunninghams,  and  -brother-in-law  to  Patrick  Maxwell  of 
Newark.  See  p.  1 1,  supra.  Lindsay  killed  him  by  a  shot 
from  a  farmhouse  window,  at  Hagton  Hill,  near  Glasgow, 
and  the  perpetrator  was  not  known  until  many  years  subse- 
quently, when  Lindsay  himself,  in  his  old  age  and  poverty, 
acknowledged  that  he  was  the  slayer  of  Lcckie.  In  1619, 
Lindsay  was  compiled  to  sell  the  family  estates,  and  he 
is  said  afterwards  to  have  subsisted  miserably  and  disre- 
putably as  a  warlock!  In  concert  with  certain  reputed 
witches  among  his  former  cottars  at  lnnerkip,  this  once 
liaughty  territorial  lord,  the  last  of  a  long  Hue  of  barons 
esteemed  the  proudest  in  the  \Vc*t  Country,  lived  by  the 
fees  of  sea-captains  and  fishermen,  who  trusted  to  his 
hltuk  art  to  secure  them  against  unfavourable  winds!  His 
accomplishments  as  a  warlock  arc  asserted  in  the  follow- 
ing  traditional  rhyme,  which  is  still  familiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  lnnerkip: — 

"  In  Auldkirk  the  witcha  ririe  thick. 
And  in  Dunrod  ihey  dwell ; 
But  like  grcalc*t  loon  amang  them  a' 
Is  auld  Dunrod  himsel'." 

A  popular  ballad,  written  subsequently  to  this  local  rhyme, 
describes  Lindsay  as  a  very  formidable  person  indeed,  re- 
asserting as  positively,  his  character  of  wizard  :— 

"  Auld  Dunrod  wm  a  gomtic  carl 
As  ever  yc  micht  *ee. 
And  'gin  he  wai  naa  warlock  wichl 
There  was  nane  in  the  haill  coumrie." 

This  old  gentleman  was  a  near  relative,  probably  an  uncle, 


appear  that  other  relatives  settled  in  Ireland  about  the 

time  at  which  she  came  with  her  husband,  David  M'Gill, 
to  the  Ards.  The  Bucknalls  of  Turin  Castle,  county 
Mayo,  and  the  Lindsays  of  Holymount.  in  the  same 
county,  are  of  Dunrod  descent,  a  fact  established  not  only 
by  unbroken  family  tradition,  but  the  absolute  identity  of 
their  armorial  bearings  with  those  of  that  ancient  house. — 
Lncs  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  it,  pp.  290,  293.  The  laird 
sold  the  barony  of  Dunrod.  in  1619,  to  sir  Archibald 
Stewart  of  Blackball  and  Ardgowan.  An  advertisement 
for  the  sale  was  drawn  up  on  that  occasion,  and  is  now  a 
curious  document,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  attractions  of 
the  property  for  purchasers,  and  containing  a  full  list  of 
the  laird's  tenants,  their  holdings,  their  rents  in  silver  and 
in  corn,  vittall,  beir,  tnaut,  mcill,  salt,  butter,  cheisc, 
fouls,  creitls  of  peits,  herring,  rouch-wedders  (unshorn), 
turses  of  hay,  daily  service,  and  riding  for  service.  The 
advertisement  concludes  thus  : — "  \Vt  in  ye  ground  abun- 
dans  of  lymcstaine  and  friestnne  ;  in  ye  widdis  all  kynd 
of  temmir  usuall  in  yis  countric  ;  the  miller  takes  na  mil- 
stanes  farther  yane  ye  mill  floir  or  the  mill  geawell  (gable). 
Upone  ye  north  sydc  ane  commonty  of  mcy  awin,  on  ye 
sowth  syde  lys  ye  common  commontie;  wu  in  Dunrod  is 
abundant  of  gud  mos  and  turfe,  qlk.  wt.  in  werie  few 
years  wil  not  be  gattin  for  silver.  Ye  place  is  twa  towris 
and  fourteine  houssis,  by  (besides)  ye  throwgangc  (tho- 
roughfare) lurnpyk  (circular  stair),  and  transis  (passage). 
Yit  it  is  bot  four  rumycis  (rooms),  and  ilk  tour  twyv- 
wantit,  sa  ye  kirk  ye  first  place  and  BurialL  [This  is  ob- 
scure, but  it  probably  means  that  the  laird  would  sell  hi' 
precedence  in  the  kirk  and  in  the  burial-ground.]  Yis 
land  falls  (produces)  mair  than  thretteen  scoir  of  bolls 
corne  and  beir,  and  fawis  (yields)  langle-lint  and  kemp 
(hemp),  yc  quhilk  is  were  forcn  and  profitabilL  It  maws 
threttic  dark  of  hey:  Of  tydie  ky  mae  thane  nyne  scoir, 
by  (besides?  yowis,  hors,  and  yell  sounds.  Ye  onsettis 
((arm-houses)  ar  weill  biggit,  and  hes  guid  yardis,  and  ye 
tenants  int  ye  l>cst  of  yc  cuntrie." — Scottish  Journal  of 
Topograt-hy,  &c,  vol.  i.,  p.  275. 

'  Eldest  daughter. — In  George  Crawford's  Description 
of  the  Shire  of  Renfrr.o,  p.  125.  Isabel  Shaw,  who  mar- 
ried JohnLindsay,  is  said  to  be  second  daughter  of  John 
reenock. 


Shaw  of  G 
"  Ochte, 
'  Ao.  1636. 


B  Octoher,  1633.— Sec  p.  123,  supra. 
>.— Seep.  135,  supra. 
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to  our  a'  vise1  and  to  S*  James  Montgomery  by  affinity)*0  he  also  filled  the  s*  M"  Davids  Pulpit,  as 
Curate  in  Grayabby,  till  expelled  thereout,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Army,  wh*  sett  up 
presbiterian  Governm  &  y*  League  and  Covenant  in  Ulster  A°  1643."  They  Summoned  him  to 
their  Presbiterys,  At  one  of  which  he  disputed  his  right  by  Gospel  Sc  Law :  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  they  told  him  peremptorily,  that  he  must  renounce  the  Service  book,  and  swear  their  Covenant ; 
or  he  should  be  silenced,  wheh  he  refusing  to  doo,  told  them,  they  were  too  many  hounds,  thus  to 
pursue  one  hare :  But  if  they  wold  dispute  with  him  one  after  another,  he  would  doo  it  any 
manner  of  way  they  would  assigne :  He  was  vexed  by  their  frequent  Citations,  to  be  ridd  of 
which,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  him  whom  they  call  the  Moderator  on  the  Roade  in  equall 
terms ;  and  then  told  him  Roundly  Mr.  John,  you  and  your  brethren  are  a  pack  of  usurpers 
&  you  use  club  Law  ag*  rnee,  and  are  resolved  to  expell  mee  from  my  office  &  Sallary,  and  you 
harrass  me  from  place  to  place  by  your  Sumons,  but  here  I  Swear,  if  you  forbear  not  to  trouble  me 
more,  or  if  you  presume  to  give  sentence  of  excomunication  ag*  mee  I  will  take  my  amends  on 
thy  body  and  bones,  for  you  shall  wrong  me  too  much  to  cause  my  Sallary  be  given  from  me.  These 
words  (or  the  Like)  mortifyd  the  fatt  Mr  John:  and  he  had  Care  to  stop  further  citations ;  and  so 
saved  his  own  bacon  from  being  basted  with  a  Cudgell."  Mr  James,  being  thus  hindered  the  exercise 
of  his  office  in  his  Parish,  was  made  Chaplain  to  the  Regiment  by  Sr  Ja  :  Montg'  afores"  and  he 
earned  his  pay  truely  as  a  Preacher  and  as  a  soldier ;  heartning  the  men  both  ways,  and  by  val- 
orous example,  ag1  the  Irish  Rebells  at  Dundrum,'*  Ballydugan,1*  in  Lecahill  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
command  of  his  Coll :  Last  named. 

This  Gen*  elder  brother  named  Samuel1*  (who  was  at  first  an  officer  abroade,  &  then  L'  to  y* 
Ld  Cromwel's  Troop,  but  it  being  broke  A°  1641)  he  became  L*in  STJa:  Montg*  troope,  afterwards 
he  was  major  In  Scotland :  but  disliking  Gen"  Lessh/*  march'6  into  England  ag*  K.  Ch  :  y*  first, 
he  returned  and  was  made  by  Sr  James  afores*  eldest  Cap'  of  his  Regiment :  he  dyed  in  Portaferry 
and  is  buryd  whe*  Patt  Savadge  Esq"'  hath  now  his  Seat  in  y"  church ;  over  which  there  is  an 

*°  By  affinity. — In  other  words,  Mr.  James  Montgomery  kenny,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1692.  He  had  also  been 
married  Mrs.  David  M'Gill  (Elizabeth  Lindsay),  who  was  rector  of  Ca»tlecomer,  archdeacon  of  Ossory,  and  after- 
first  cousin  to  the  second  viscount  and  to  his  brother,  sir  wards  chancellor.— Cotton's  Fasti  Ectl.  J/it.,  v.  165,  171. 
James.  ,J  At  DunJrum. — Sec  p.  31 1,  supra. 

11  Ac.  1643! — See  p.  127,  supra.    It  is  strange  that  **  Ballydugkan. — Seep.  321,  ju/ra. 

Adair  has  kept  silence  on  this  case,  although  it  must  have  '*  A'amed  Samuel.— Samuel  Montgomery,  elder  brother 

created  some  nui>c  at  the  time.    Adair  notices  the  case  of  of  Mr.  James,  was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  which 

one  Hamilton  of  Dundonald,  who  repudiated  the  cove-  met  at  Portaferry  on  the  2nd  of  March.  1642,  to  try  ser- 


nants  and  was,  in  consequence,  deposed  as  a  worthless  gcant  Walter  Kyle  for  the  homicide  of  lieutenant  William 
hireling.—  Xarrathr,  p.  12a  baird,  both  belonging  to  sir  James  Montgomery's  regi- 

"  With  a  Cuii^tll.— This  "fatt  Mr.  John,"  who  pru-  ment.  (See  p.  322,  supra.)  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Bal- 
dently  gave  way  rather  than  have  the  arguritntum  ad     lymagown,  son  of  Mr.  James,  named  one  of  his  sons  for 

his  uncle  Samuel.     See  Lodge's  Fserage,  edited  by 
Archdalt,  vol.  iii.  p.  8,  note. 
'«  Laity's  ptarth.^-1\iK  march  occurred    in  164a 
the  coming  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  one  preaching  to     Samuel  Montgomery  returned  probably  in  the 


hemintm  actually  applied,  was  doubtless  Mr.  John 
Drysdnlc,  a  zealous  covenanting  minister,  who,  with 
Mr.  James  Baty,  had  been  settled  in  the  Ards,  prior  to 
the  comini?  of  the  Scottish  armv.  the  one  Drcachine  to 


Lord  Clannaboy's,  the  other  to  the  Lord  of  Ards'  regi-  year.  His  name  stood  first  on  the  list  of  captains  in  sir 
ment.  M  r.  Drysdale  was  a  zealous  covenanter,  and  suf-  James  Montgomery's  regiment  in  1642.  See  p.  322.  supra. 
fercd  much  for  the  cause  during  the  course  of  his  length-        *»  Fatt.  Sm*d£t.~ 'lhis  was  Patrick  Savage  of  Dcrry, 


cned  ministry.    Sec  Adair's  Aarratnt,  pp.  94,  98,  122,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Portaferry,  (see  p.  91,  supra), 

210,  277,  281,  294,  206,  298.     The  Kev.  Dr.  Hu$k  who  succeeded  to  the  Portaferry  estate  in  1683,  on  the 

Drysdale,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  above  Mr.  John,  death  of  his  cousin  Hugh,  the  nephew  of  sir  James  Mont- 

became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  died  at  Kil-  gomcry.    Patrick  Savage  died  in  1724. 
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hollow  place  made  in  the  wall — wherein  it  was  designed  his  arms  and  epitaph  should  have  been 
put "  he  died  unmarried  and  left  to  y*  s4  M'  James  aoo'  owing  to  the  former  Patt  Savadge,1'  which 
was  lately  paid  to  his  son  Hugh10  of  Ballymagown  Esq'. 

The  said  Mr.  James  being  divers  years  a  Widdower"  marryed  the  daughter  of  M'  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery seneschall"  to  the  a4,  and  3*.  Vise'  of  Arils,  and  by  this  Gent'  woman  had  children ;  I  knew 
one  of  them,  called  Rob«  (a  Pretty  man)  Like  his  father,  but  he  dyed  in  his  brother  Hu*  house 
without  marriage.** 

Mr  James  dying  A*  164}  left  the  said  Hu  (his  son  by  the  first  Venter)  about  the  age  of 
years  but  his  other  children  were  very  young,  and  his  widdow  and  they  all  were  well  provided  for, 
but  she  taking  to  husband  one  M'  Smith  hee  treated  them  all  ill,  w"  was  both  a  Loss  and  a  burden 
toy*  s*  Hu  (of  whom  this  narrative  is  designed  chiefly  to  speak)  for  his  Stepmother  dyed  &the 
other  children  were  left  bare  and  a  charge  to  him. 

I  come  now  in  the  next  place  to  prosecute  my  desygned  undertaking  as  touching  the  first 
Person  herein  named,  viz  :  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Ballymagown  Esq',  whos  s4  father  (on  his  a4 
marriage)  sent  him  to  his  friends  in  Scotland  ;a<  he  returned  and  was  at  school  both  in  Grayabby 

(where  he  was  bom  A*  )  and  at  Newtown  Also ;  and  then  hee  and  I  came  acquainted  and 

intimate  A°  1649. 

A*  1649  I  went  to  Scotland,  thence  to  Holland,  came  to  London  &  Dublin;  &  went  twice  to 
London,  and  oftner  to  Dublin  ;  Soliciting  for  my  Estate  and  making  onely  visits  into  the  County 
of  Downe,  till  in  or  about  A*  1656  :,s  and  then  my  Intimacy  with  the  said  Hugh  was  renewed. 

But  long  before  this  time  viz.  A°  165a,  my  late  Dearest  Vise'*6  hearing  of  my  fathers  death** 
(unfortunate  for  us  all)  and  that  his  chief  papers  etc :  were  lodged  with  S1  Alex*  Sutherland  of 
Duffus3"  (beyond  Aberdeen)  his  Lo»  to  the  End  they  might  be  brought  H  ome  for  my  use  employed 
therein  Cap'  Hu  :  M'Gill,  brother  uterin  to  the  s4  Hu  :  (who  then  remained  w*  his  other  bro :  by 
y*  Same  Venter,  Cap'  Ja :  MeGilL)»» 

The  S4  Cap*  Hu  :*»  haveing  this  opportunity  (as  being  sent  on  my  business  into  those  northern 


"»  Should  hat*  been  put— This  "hollow  place  in  the  gomery,  seneschal  to  the  second  and  third  viscounts,  and 

wail"  probably  remained  unoccupied  by  a  monument  to  whose  daughter  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  James 

Samuel  Montgomery.    Harris  has  preserved  no  notice  of  Montgomery  the  clergyman. 

any  epitaph  or  inscription  in   Portaferry  old  church,  ■»  Brother  Hw  house  without  marriage.— Rather  in 

although  he  mentions  the  existence  of  three  niches  in  the  the  house  of  his  half 'brother  Hugh  of  Ballymagown. 

south  wall,  such  as  that  described  by  the  author  in  the  •*  Friends  in  Scotland. — Probably  at  Ha/oune,  near 

text.    See  State  of  the  Ci-unty  of  Down,  p.  46.  Montrose,  Forfarshire.    See  note  5,  supra. 

*•  Former  Patt  Savadge. — "The  former  Patt  Savadge"  *  About  Ao.  1656.—  The  reader  may  see  these  move- 
was  son  in-law  of  the  first  viscount,  and  died  in  1634.  mcnts  on  the  part  of  the  author  more  fully  described  in 
He  was  the  brother  of  Rowland,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  memoir  of  the  third  viscount,  pp.  195,  199,  supra. 
1619,  both  being  sons  of  a  Patrick  Savage  who  died  in  *  Late  Dearest  Viset. — The  third  viscount. 
1603.    See  p.  89,  supra.  *>  Father's  death. — See  p.  345,  supra.  ■ 

*°  //is  son  Hugh. — Hugh  of  Ballymagown  was  son  of  *  Of  Duffus.-Sce  p.  337,  supra. 

Mr.  James.    This  money  was  not  paid  to  the  latter,  to  "  Cap/.  7a.  McGill. —  Hugh  McGill,  James  McGill, 

whom  it  was  left,  for  he  died  in  1647,  but  to  his  son.  and  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Ballymagown,  were  son*  of 

A  fViddower.—Ahci  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  Elizabeth  Lindsay  by  different  husbands, 

otherwise  M'GilL  »  The  said  Capt.  Hu. — Captain  Hugh  McGill,  whilst  in 

■*  Seneschall. — In  1630,  "J.  Montgomerie,  Seneschall,"  Scotland  recovering  sir  Tames  Montgomery's  papers  for 

was  a  witness  to  the  indenture  between  the  first  viscount  the  author's  use,  also  collected  for  Hugh  Montgomery  of 

and  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton.    See  pp.  1 1 1,  112,  supra.  Ballymagown  certain  debts,  or  as  much  of  them  a*  could 

This  J.  Montgomerie  was  probably  father  to  Hugh  Mont-  be  recovered  from  the  Scottish  debtors. 
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Parts)  he  transacted  the  sa  Hugh's  affaires  with  his  debto"  (as  himself  Lately  told  mee)  to  his  Loss; 
so  it  seems  he  Escaped  not  a  Minority  bad  fate,  as  to  that  part  of  his  Stock,  which  was  due  to  his 
father  in  Scotland ;  perhapps  those  Aberdeen  shire  debf"  plaid  a  Northland  game  in  his  Concerns. 

Anno  1656  (lately  mentioned)  y*  Intimacy  afforsd  being  renewed ;  &  there  being  a  necessite 
for  me  to  goe  again  to  Westminster,  and  I  haveing  had  no  hired  serv*  since  I  went  to  Holland,  The 
sd  Cap'  Hu :  and  other  friends  thought  it  fitt  both  for  me  and  the  sd  Hughs  Education,  and  to 
save  his  Stock  partly,  that  he  should  attend  mee.  Now  this  way  of  placing  younger  sonns  or  orphta 
in  France,  is  accounted  no  disparagem*,  but  an  advantage  to  such  youths  in  Seeing  y*  World,  and 
understanding  affaires,  &  by  contracting  frendship  of  the  family  they  serve  in,  rather  than  loiter 
at  home  (like  droans)  devouring  their  own  honey.31  And  I  was  glad;  therein  to  oblige  a  kinsman, 
and  to  have  a  faithfull  helper  in  what  I  had  to  doe,  and  then  we  went  together,  and  liked  one 
another  so  well,  as  we  parted  not  for  divers  years. 

In  A'  1657,  I  was  in  suite  of  law  ag*  S'  B:  O'Neile  for  possession  of  Ballyhoman,  and  happ- 
ning  to  meet  him,  in  the  Remembrancer  of  Excheq"  office,  wee  fell  on  some  discourses,  wherein 
Mutuail  Reflections  past  I  had  given  him  no  wors  language  than  he  had  used  to  me,  and  I 
thought  there  wold  be  no  more  of  it,  in  that  place,  but  on  a  sudden  the  Baronett  struck  me  a  great 
blow  with  his  fist  on  y*  mouth  and  nose  which  bruised  and  bled  me  abundantly,  So  that  I  could 
not  give  him  half  Requitall,  being  soon  parted  by  y*  Clerks  and  Clyents ;  but  I  should  have  payd 
him  that  Debt  on  next  Sight,  had  not  the  sd  Hughs  indignation  Stomached  him  to  that  degree 
(when  he  had  heard  of  the  Abuse  done  me)  that  unknown  to  mee,  he  finding  the  Bar*  in  the  street 
bestowed  on  his  shoulders  liberally  and  publiquely  le  coups  de  bastoun  :  for  which  Rash  assault  on 
battery  Hugh  was  immediately  taken  and  confined,  wherof  word  being  brought  to  me  I  got  him 
enlarged,  repiimanding  him  for  takeing  my  Quarrel  out  of  my  own  hand.3* 

v  Their  own  honry.—Thz  history  of  almost  every  family  ship,  ai»d  prays  God  A»t  it  may  mm  coniim**.  Sua  referring  to 

of  rank  furnishes  illustrations  of  this  custom.    Among  the  «our  ladyship  *  anauer,  rest  tour  ladyship  s  Icwn^ant^ommand, 

Montgomery*  of  Ards,  we  have  other  instances  besides  this  lady  Keir! 

one  mentioned  in  the  text.     This  same  Hugh  of  Bally.  "  Ochiltrie,  tha  %  of  November.  161*. 

magown,  transferred  hi*  services  from  the  author  to  the  "  To  my  very  guid  lady,  my  Lady  Countes  of  Eglintouee,  this  be 

third  viscount,  in  whose  household  he  lived  and  prospered  d*dyueritt."-Fraser'i  MemriaU,  voL  i.,  p.  its. 

as  a  head  servant  for  many  years.    Another  Hugh  Mont-  v  Out  of  my  own  hand.— The  lands  of  Ballyhoman, 

gomcry  (of  Gransheogh)  is  mentioned  by  the  author  as  at-  about  which  this  dispute  arose,  are  situated  in  Lecale.  A 

tending  the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount  in  his  capacity  of  colonel  Bryan  O'Neill  was  traditionally  known  as  the 

servant  to  the  second  viscount    See  p.  134,  su^ra.    It  is  butcher,  because  of  his  atrocities,  perpetrated  at  several 

to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  practice  was  frequently  places,  throughout  the  county  of  Down  during  the  massa- 

adopted  from  necessity,  and  only  when  the  young  gentle-  cres  of  1641.    (Sec  Harris's  Stale  of  the  County  of  Down, 

man's  "own  honey"  was  all  gone.    The  following  letter,  p.  35.)    He  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  an- 

from  dame  Grissall  Roos  (lady  Keir),  to  Anna,  sixth  other  Bryan  O'Neill,  whose  extensive  family  estates  had 

Clinton,  is  a  curious  illustration: —  been  almost  wholly  swept  away  by  confiscations  from 


i  of  Eglinton,  is  a  curious  illustration:—  been  almost  wholly  swept  away  by  confiscations  from 

■■  Madams.— My  most  deuiilul  commendations  remembrit.   Pleis  time  to  time,  and  who  was  compelled  to  go  abroad  in 

tour  ladyship  that  this  rang  young)  gentilman,  my  sister  the  lady  ljfc  ^  a  soldier  of  fortune.    The  latter  served  for  a 

S^COTtsr^tSS  srsTg  r^i  rMa      Pn&ri  xSs 

his  father  ho  sumquhat  outschot  him  self  in  misgoverning  his  rent ;  wards  in  tne  army  Ot  Charles  I. ,  being  protably  induced 

and  I,  accounting  tour  ladyship,  and  my  lord  tour  husband,  as  the  to  do  so  by  his  kinsman,  Daniel  O'NcilL    For  his  bravery 


most  speciall  freinds  that  I  have  to  imploy,  vill  moat  affectuisely  .  .u   hanlc  of  Kdcehill  Charles  conferred  on  this 

request  your  ladyship  that  te  vilt  place  this  rung  man  ather  in  my  „         ,vvr  ■,,       °  .   „'         f  K  .   f  .  . 

lord  tour  husband's  chamber  to  putt  on  or  aff  his  cloths  and  van  on  lirya"  u  "eill  tne  .,,  tn8"!,h1  'W^netcy,  try 

his  lordship,  or  in  quhat  other  office  tour  ladyship  think  meit  for  such  the  title  of  sir  Bryan  O'Neill  of  Upper  C  lannaboy.  His 

a  a »c,  and  I  rill  be  ansuerablc  to  your  ladyship  that  he  sal  be  flr:,t  wife  was  jane  Finch,  a  lady  of  the  Nottingham 

faithful  and  obediant  to  my  lord  or  tour  ladyship  in  quhatsoever  le  ,     ..  .    .  . 


faithful  and  obediant  to  my  lord  or  tour  ladyship  in  qunatsnever  re  farnijy  by  wJ,om  he  had  one  Son.  sir  Brvan  the  Second 
imploy  hinv    I  think  very  to  have  met  with  tour  ladyship  for  sin-      isniuy,  ujr  wouni  uc  uau  uuc  wn,  sir  Dryan,  me  scconu 

dne  respects ;  bot  I  bliss  God  that  I  heir  so  guid  neues  of  your  lady-     baronet,  who  became  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1687. 
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The  said  Hugh  was  Likewise  Zealous  in  Soliciting  (as  I  instructed  him)  in  Severall  particulars 
of  that  Suite,  till  I  recovered  Possession  of  Ballyhoman  afores*  wherein  I  placed  his  half  brother  y* 
s*  Cap1  Hugh  to  Dwell.  J3  Item  I  had  an  Order  from  Hen  :  Cromwell  in  his  Councel  Board,  dated 
the  10th  of  July  1658  for  haveing  y'  Quarters  Rent  of  Florida  Lands,'*  due  the  last  day  of  that 
month,  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  our  High  Sheriff,  who  was  then  Major  Binglcy,"  I  sent  the 
Order  to  him,  by  the  s4  Hugh,  who  used  wondeHull  diligence  and  circumspection  therein,  not  only 


His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Savage,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Savage  of  Portaferry  ami  Jean  M ontgomcry,  and  cousin- 
^crman  of  the  author,  William  Montgomery.  By  Sarah 
Savage,  sir  Bryan  O'Neill  left  also  one  son,  llojh,  who 
became  a  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  latter,  married  Charles  O'Neill,  of  the  Feeva,  county 
of  Antrim,  and  died  in  1790,  aged  one  hundred  years. 
Sir  Bryan,  the  firM  baronet,  died  about  the  year  1670. 
He  was  twice  member  of  parliament  for  the  Iwough  of 
Downpatrick.  His  assault  on  William  Montgomery,  as 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  in  keeping  with  his  character- 
istic violence  of  temper,  which  occasionally  involved  him 
in  serious  difficulties.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Commons  Journals  for  1662,  has  reference  to  this  gentle- 
man's demeanour  as  a  member  of  the  house: — "CapL 
Fit/gerald  reported  from  the  Com.  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  petition  of  the  Serjeant  at  Anns 
attending  this  House,  against  Sir  Bryan  O'Neill,  which  is 
as  followed):  That  whereas  Sir  B.  O'N.  having  been  by 
warrant  of  this  House,  dated  the  29th  of  November  last, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  for  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House;  ami  whereas  the 
said  Serjeant,  upon  request  of  the  said  Sir  Bryan,  took 
bonds  of  the  said  Sir  B.  upon  the  22nd  of  Deer,  last  for 
his  the  ■-aid  Sir  B.'s,  surrendering  himself  into  the  custody 
of  the  said  Scr.,  on  or  l»cforc  the  2nd  day  of  Feb.  last, 
and  there  to  remain  until  discharged  by  the  House;  that 
the  said  Sir  B.  outstayed  the  time  limited  in  the  said  bond 
three  or  four  days ;  whereupon  the  said  Sergeant  gave 
orders  to  his  men  to  find  out  and  apprehend  said  Sir 
Bryan;  that  on  the  5th  of  Feb.  last  the  said  Sir  Br.  ap- 
peared in  the  I-obhy  before  the  Parliament  door;  that  the 
said  Serjeant  having  notice  thereof,  went  out  of  the  said 
llou-e  to  him,  and  after  blaming  him  for  not  rendering 
himself  a  prisoner  at  the  time  he  was  to  come  in,  the  said 
Sir  Br.  refused  to  submit  himself  a  prisoner,  and  resisted 
the  said  Serj.,  opposing  and  assaulting  him,  giving  foul 
language,  until  at  last  the  said  Sir  Br.  was  carried  away 
by  the  Serjeant's  command,  to  the  Serjeant's  house;  which 
act  of  the  Serjeant's,  in  taking  the  said  Sir  Br.  again  into 
custody,  the  Com.  did  allow  of  a.-  l>eing  in  discharge  of 
his  duty  and  trust  reposed  in  him  by  this  House,  the  said 
Sir  Br.  so  resisting  and  assaulting  the  Sergeant  being  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  Ordered  upon 
question,  that  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  House,  Sir  Br. 
O'N.  be,  by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  brought  to  the  Bar, 
thereof  thereto  receive  a  reprehension  for  his  violating  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  by  two  particulars  ;  the  first  for 
almsing  Daniel  Hutchinson,  Esqr.,  a  member  of  this 
House;  the  other  for  affronting  and  assaulting  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms." — Commons'  Journals,  voL  iL,  p.  308.  See 
also  voL  i.,  pp.  494,  495,  500.  Of  the  second  baronet, 
archbishop  King  has  the  following  notice  in  his  Stale  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  p.  53:-"  He  (Mr.  Nugent, 


afterwards  baron  Riverstown)  was  assisted  on  the  bench 
by  sir  Bryan  O'Neill,  a  puny  judge,  a  weak  man  that  had 
no'hing  to  recommend  him  but  venom  and  real,  being 
otherwise  disabled  l)©tb  in  his  reason  and  tjody.  Only  he 
had  the  facultv  to  do  what  he  was  bid,  especially  when 
it  suited  with  nis  own  inveteracy  against  Englishmen  and 
Protestants.  This  character  may  seem  rigid,  but  as  many 
as  knew  him  will  not  think  it  exceeds."  This  sir  Bryan 
and  his  brother  Hugh,  abovenamed,  clung  to  the  cause  of 
James  II.,  and  thus  lost  all  the  lands  that  had  remained 
to  them  from  previous  confiscations.  See  Burke's  Vuvn- 
tudes  0/  Families,  first  series  p.  '5&- 

Caff.  Hugh  to  Dwell,  —  1  his  was  cap  rain  Hugh 
McOill,  who,  it  would  thus  appear,  resided  for  a  time  ia 
Ballyhornan,  a  little  distance  southward  from  the  old 
castle  of  Kilclief.  "  Hugh  Savage,  of  Portaferry,  Esqr., 
by  deed  of  feoffment,  dated  8th  April,  1665,  conveyed  the 
lands  of  Ballyrussally  and  Ballygarvcgan,  with  those  of 
Baltyhindry,  to  James  McGilf  of  Ballyministragfa,  and 
William  Houston  of  Carricknebres  subject  to  redemption 
on  payment  of  700I,  and  the  interest,  and  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  10s  until  such  redemption  ;  which  mortgage  was 
in  trust  for  Hugh  McCill  of  Rallyhomon,  and  Hugh 
Montgomery  of  Ballymagowan,  Esqrs.,  500I  of  the  said 
700I  being  McGuTs  money,  and  200I  Montgomery's;  and 
by  a  deed  of  partition,  dated  16th  September,  1675,  they 
made  a  division  of  the  said  lands;  soon  after  which  McCill 
died  without  issue,  whereby  his  interest  descended  to  the 
said  James  McCill,  as  his  brother  and  heir,  who  took 
Ballyrussally  and  Ballygarvagan  as  his  proportion,  at  6t 
8d  rent,  and  Montgomery  took  Ballyhcndry  at  3s  4d ; 
and  the  said  James  McGiU's  interest  coming  by  assign- 
ments to  Rowland  Savage,  of  BallygalgeL,  he  I  *  came 
attainted,  whereby  the  said  lands  and  mortgage  money  ol 
500I  were  vested  in  the  trustees,  which  by  this  deed  they 
sold  to  Charles  Campbell,  Esqr.,  of  Dublin,  on  the  27m 
FeU,  1702,  for  687I  2s  4#d,  subject  to  redemption  by 
Patrick  Savage,  of  Portaferry,  Esqr.,  heir  to  the  said 
Hugh  Savage,  the  mortgager." — Irish  Record  Com- 
mission Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  384. 

34  Florida  lands. — See  p.  21 1,  supra. 
"  Major  RingUy. — This  was  Richard  Bingley,  who 
was  high  sheriff  for  Down  in  1658,  under  the  Protectorate. 
He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  same 
county,  under  Charles  II.,  on  the  7lh  of  March,  1663. 
Two  brothers  of  this  surname  came  to  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  became  distinguished  servants  of 
the  crown.  The  elder,  John,  was  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  musters  and  checks  of  the  army,  and  the  younger 
Ralph,  served  with  distinction  as  a  military  officer.  They 
were  both  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  See 
Morrin's  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls t  reign  of  Char  la  I.,  pp. 
•36.  «37,  146.  147.  372.  377.  396,  397- 
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by  a  speedy  delivery  of  y*  Order,  but  also  in  going  to  all  the  Tennants  w*  orders  from  y*  Sheriff,  that 
they  should  come  8c  pay  him  their  Rent,  The  said  Hu  :  Likewise  persuading  their  to  side  w**  me ; 
this  being  but  an  Introduction  to  my  getting  possession  of  the  Lands :  wh^  I  had  bought  with 
Debentures  i36  &  that  they  sh*  disreguard  Coll :  Barrow's  Agents,  in  whose  hands  they  were  to  come 
no  more ;  and  his  management  had  good  effects,  as  I  had  expected  from  his  Care  and  Fidelity 
therein,  for,  before  the  end  of  the  s*  Month  (as  I  remembered)  I  Sent  down  to  him,  another  Order, 
for  possession  wherein  y*  sd  Hughs  other  brother  Cap1  Ja'  M*Gill  assisted  him,  and  the  sheriff  was 
friendly  and  quick,  in  giving  them  possession  for  my  use.  Thus  I  had  the  iron  beaten  whilst  it 
was  hott,  because  I  had  heard  of  01 :  Crom  :  sickness,  and  his  death  (which  hapnd  the  3d  of  7ber) 
came  not  to  our  knowledge  a  good  while  after,  &  so  neither  Sheriff  nor  y*  governors  were  super- 
seaded  till  I  recv*  atturnem1  and  the  s*  quarters  Rent  into  my  friends  hand.*7 

After  this  Grand  Affaire  done,  the  said  Hu  :  returned  to  me  to  Dublin,  Where  haveing  seen 
Richard  proclaimed  Protector,  k  commotions  a  brewing  j  we  came  into  this  County,  did  our  pri- 
vate business,  made  visits,  went  again  to  Dublin,  stayd  not  long  there,  but  returned  home;  and  we 
parted  not  till  K.  Ch*  Restauration :  before  which  I  had  Seized  Rosernount  house,  and  Quintinbay 
Castle,  into  my  Possession.*8 

It  was  much  about  this  time  (as  I  think)  the  s*  Hu :  desireing  further  Improvem1  and  ad- 
van  cm'  that  I  willingly  Resigned  him  into  our  late  Viscto  service. »  I  have  guessed  at  the  time  of 
the  sd  Hughs  engagement  &  mine  to  one  another. 

And  I  must  here  note,  that  I  doe  not  remember  of  any  Sett  time  of  our  continueing  together, 
or  that  any  wages  were  conditioned  for  or  demanded  or  given  ;  So  it  seems  Wee  joyned  hands  for 
Better  for  worse,  Ac  Yet  wee  parted  as  afores*  (not  as  divorced  couples  A  Mensa  &  Thoro)  for 
misdemannors,  or  Dislikes  on  either  sides  (the  Causes  for  which  NT  Official!  makes  his  Separations) 
but  Loveingly  and  with  hearty  wishes  for  one  anothers  Promotion.  This  One  mark  of  my  Respect 
to  him  comes  now  to  my  mind,  (but  I  doe  not  mention  it  for  any  Vanity,  or  to  boast,  the  gift  being 
Smal)  that  I  equipped  him  in  new  Clothes  from  the  Shopp  when  he  was  leaving  me  (Hee  being 
then  also  fitted  by  education)  to  be  &  appeare  as  our  3*  Vise**  gentleman  :  and  the  s*  Hugh  (some 
months  thereafter)  bestowed  and  sent  to  me  a  delicat  Sorrel  nagg  (wh.  I  called  the  Rose)  &  there 
are  still  kind  Giff  Gaffs,40  of  one  sort  or  other  between  us.  And  this  I  may  further  say,  for  us  both, 
that  wee  doe  (and  always  did)  Love  each  other,  never  thwarting  one  the  other  for  anything  of  our 
own  Concerns  (w*h  cannot  now  interfere)  And  Likewise  I  must  Note,  that  his  bosome  female  trend,*1 
was  ever  Very  acceptable  Company  to  my  better  half,  my  dearest  bed-fellow. 

A*  1660  it  was  that  our  Hu :  (so  I  now  take  leave  to  call  him,  because  Hee)  came  into  better 

• 

*  Bought  with  Debentures.— Six  this  matter  fully  ex-  gif  to  give,— gif  I  give,  gaf  he  gave,  and  is  always  em- 
plained  at  pp.  208,  210,  supra,  ployed  to  express  mutual  giving  or  obligation.  The 

w  Jnto  my  friends  hand.  — See  pp.  221,  tufra.  phrase  is  sometimes  divided,  as  in  the  following  sentence: — 

*  Into  my  Posstssion. — See  pp.  221,  222,  supra.  "In  this  world,  I  think  that  the  gtffs  and  the  gaffs  nearly 
These  matters  are  still  more  particularly  referred  to  by  the  balance  one  another;  and  when  tncy  do  not,  there  is  a 
author  in  his  memoir  of  himself,  infra.  moral  defect  in  the  failing  Mde."— Annals  of  ike  Poruk, 

y>  latt  Viscts  service.— The  third  viscount  who  died  p.  344.  as  quoted  in  Jamieson's  Etymol.  Dictionary  oj  the 

in  1663.  Seottish  Language. 

«•  Giff  gaffs.— ■This  phrase,  which  is  still  in  use,  is        **  Female  friend. — By  this  title  the  author  designates 

formed  from  the  present  and  preterite  tenses  of  the  verb  Hugh  Montgomery's  future  wife,  Jane  Hamilton. 
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hands  than  mine,  viz.  (as  I  said)  into  our  3d  Vise*  Service ;  wherein  (besides  his  Preferrm*  He 
attained  to  more  Sorts  of  knowledge  &  to  understand  things  at  Court  much  lietter  than  he  could 
in  01'  usurpation,  when  he  was  in  my  company.  For  our  s4  Vise*  had  that  affection  and  affiance  for 
this  our  Hu  :  that  (by  Degrees)  his  Lo*  put  him  in  the  stations  following,  viz.  Imprimis  he  made 
him  Gentl.  (as  I  may  term  it)  of  his  Bedchamber,  to  be  first  in  the  Morning,  and  Last  at  night 
therein  (except  y*  Ladys  waiting  woman)  to  See  his  Lo"  wound  scringed/1  and  to  receave  Orders, 
for  in  the  Dressing  Roome  attended  y*  Valet  du  Chamber  and  y*  Page.  Item  his  1/  made  him 
privy  Purs  filler ;  and  his  Casheire  &  Paymaster  to  all  his  Servto,  Shoppkeepers,  Sadlers,  Hamass 
Makers,  Tailors,  etc  :  and  made  him  Mr  of  his  Escoury,**  giveing  him  Authority  over  all  his  men 
Serv1*,  to  Comand  and  Correct  them,  comitting  the  hireing  and  choice  of  them  unto  him  also. 
Now  in  all  this,  who  cannot  but  see  the  Love  &  Trust  I  spoke  of  (in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
foregoing  paragraph)  couched  under  other  words  ? 

These  kind  Reguards  and  Likeings,  now  increased  in  his  Lo*  to  our  Hugh,  on  y*  grounds 
following,  viz',  first,  our  Hugh  was  (as  others  were)  2d  Cosen  to  his  Lo»,  by  affinity  afores*:  next 
he  had  his  name  given  him  for  his  Lop,  for  the  2d  Vise*  Sake ;  there  haveing  been  none  of  his 
Race  (that  I  could  Learn)  of  that  name  before  himsclfe,  who  was  of  y*  Sr  name  also.4*  But  the 
chief  motives  w**  hightned  the  s*  likeing  to  a  Love,  and  to  give  him  Large  allowances  for  accidental 
expences ;  was  our  s*  Hughs  skill  in  chooseing  and  buying  his  Lo*  (saddle  and  coach)  Horses 
and  furniture :  His  care  &  conduct  of  the  Stable,  &  makeing  Provisions  for  the  same :  His 
honnest  frugal  yet  Creditable  dispursem'*  therein  :  and  in  the  Jorney  his  Lop  made  (w"  his  Lady) 
to  London,**  Stay  there,  Return  to  Dublin,  &  aboade  in  it,  &  wherever  his  Lop  travelled,  and  his 
being  carefull  to  have  his  Ace*  often  revised,  examined  and  found  Just :  wherein  our  s4  Hughs 
Love  and  fidelity  to  his  Lo*"*  service  more  &  more  appeared  as  they  ought  to  be  done,  So  that 
our  Hugh  was  deservedly  his  Lords  Favorit,  whence  he  obtained  the  designation  of  my  Lords 
Hugh,  and  so  he  was  called  by  y*  best  Relations  of  his  Lo"  family,  as  well  as  by  y*  dependants  and 
Tenants  thereof.  Hee  not  haveing  (as  yett)  laid  out  his  money  on  Lands,  from  which  to  be  so 
stiled  as  now  he  is,  neither  did  I  hear  that  his  Lopp  (at  his  entry  to  his  Service)  conditioned  for,  or 
paid  him  any  wages,  but  admitted  himself  &  his  serv'  into  his  troop,  duly  free. 

In  all  his  Sunshine  I  am  verily  of  opinion,  that  this  our  Lords  Hugh  (by  which  name  I  will 
write  of  him  hereafter)  made  not  any  Hay  to  himself  of  his  Lords  grass.  Hee  having  expectations 
enough  to  be  gratified  or  raised  by  his  Lords  own  hand  (to  which  he  looked)  and  so  needed  not 
to  carve  for  himself,  who  in  those  dayes  had  aboundance  at  his  will,  but  no  wife  or  children  to 
provide  for,  or  to  be  covetous  for  their  Sakes :  besides  these  his  considerations,  his  lawful!  gatherings 
and  layings  up,  might  be  hindered ;  in  that  he  lived  splendidly  on  the  troop  pay  or  allowances 
afores*,  and  on  the  yearly  products  of  his  own  money  Stock,  for  his  Lord's  further  credit  (as  he 

«*  Wound  seringtd.— See  pp.  152,  153.  241,  tupra.  family  when  Hugh  of  Ballymagown  was  named  for  the 

*J  Mr.  of  Exeoury. — See  the  meaning  of  this  term  ex-  second  viscount, 

plained  at  p.  358,  mfra.  **  Wtk  hu  Lady  to  London. — This  journey  was  under- 

**  Yi  Sr  na  me  also. — In  other  words,  the  christian  name  taken  immediately  after  the  third  viscount's  second  marriage, 

Hugh  was  unknown  among  the  Montgomery*  settled  in  and  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  house  of  lords  to  go  iis 

the  north,  near  Munros,  and  was  first  introduced  in  that  one  of  four  commissioners  to  London.    See  p.  232,  tvpra. 
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perchance,  then  thought)  In  so  much  that  carrying  great  Sailes,  and  Steering  his  Course  in  the  fair 
Weather,  &  gales  of  his  Lord  and  ladys  favor,  and  demeaning  himself  obligeingly  and  gentily  in 
his  conversation  &  haveing  commendation  for  honest  and  Prudent  Managements,  I  say  under 
these  circumstances,  &  the  Prospect  men  had  of  his  arriveing  to  a  good  harbour  of  Advancem', 
He  was  Coveted  for  an  husband  by  divers  women,  who  had  good  fortunes  (&  indeed  both  for 
personage,  features  ic  breeding  he  was  gen1*  desireable  of  that  Sex)  for  a  match :  and  he  might 
have  had  a  very  Rich  one  in  London  (as  I  have  often  credibly  heard  told  and  believed)  but 
his  dearest  Lord  was  his  best  beloved,  and  he  wold  not  leave  him  in  that  Citty,  to  Look  after 
a  new  Serv ,  No  not  to  gain  a  wife  &  much  money  too  And  this  was  According  to  an  Axiom 
he  held  (&  w*  I  heard  him  maintaine  by  discours)  that  every  Gentleman  (especially  Private 
ones)  should  have  some  Potent  Personage  of  y*  Nobility  (if  of  kinn  the  better)  to  bee  his  friend ; 
to  scarr  men  from  Atempting  Injury s,  and  unto  whom  he  may  resort e  for  protection,  when  wronged: 
And  to  take  shelter  under  his  Cover,  in  stormy  times  ;  it  being  necessary  (sayd  hce)  and  prudent 
also  to  conciliate  (at  least)  the  bon  Graces  of  Great  men,  if  they  be  good  men  and  truely  noble, 
otherwise  to  keep  aloof  from  them 

I  now  come  to  the  woefull  Month  of  September  1663  wherein  death  parted  our  dearest  Lord 
(the  first  Earle  of  Mount  Alex1)  from  us  all :  whose  Hugh  had  been  watchfully  and  carefully  tender 
of  his  If*  in  his  Last  great  Sickness  in  Dublin  &  in  his  lethargy  in  the  Con  try,  whereof  he  dyed46 
and  expired  in  his  Armes.  So  he  enjoyed  &  deserved  Still  his  sd  Title,  and  was  respected  for  it, 
as  I  now  come  to  recount. 

Our  Late  Earle's  Funerall  (at  w*,  next  before  the  Hers,  walked  the  Defunct's  Secretary, 
Dudley  Loftus,"  &  on  his  right  hand  y*  s4  Lords  late  Hugh,  in  deep  Mourning)  being  solemnly 
performed/8  wee  went  with  our  new  Eaile  to  Dublin,  &  the  s*  Hugh  was  received  into  y*  Kings 
troope  of  Guards,  w"1  great  expectations  of  Preferment  in  y*  Army ;  being  well  known  to  y'  Duke  of 
Ormd  and  all  his  sonns,  &  household,  who  reguarded  him  as  y*  late  Earlcs  Kinsman,  and  quondam 
Chief  Servant 

But  his  Grace  going  into  England,  &  Governo  •  being  changed,  and  the  sd  Hu  :  getting  no 
Suitable  Post  offered  him  :  He  quitt  y*  Guards,  and  lived  in  our  Contry,  w*  his  very  good  wife  a 
near  relation  of  Kindred  to  y*  Earle  of  Clanbrassil,4*  with  whose  Countess  y*  s4  Hu  :  was  acquainted, 
when  his  late  Lord  visited  Mellifont,  or  sent  him  thither  :  and  when  She  was  in  Dublin.50 

This  Hughs  last  martial  employ  was  a  Com"  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  being  Cap*  of  a 
foot  Company,  which  he  raised  and  Armed  the  best  could  be  done  in  A°  1688. 

These  last  two  lines  were  an  interjection,  and  I  must  recurr  to  the  Series  of  this  Narration. 

M'  James  Montgomery  aforesd  his  arrears  of  Pay  as  Chaplains*  to  the  s*  Regim',  and  the  sd 
Samuels  also  as  Ll  to  the  said  S'  James  Montgomerys  troop,  for  the  time  he  served  therein,  being 

44  Whereof  Ae  dyed. — See  p.  241,  supra.    His  death  took  Clanbrassil;  she  was,  therefore,  nearly  related  to  his  son 

place  at  Dromore.  Henry,  the  theu  earl. 

*7  Dudley  Loftus. — See  pp.  238,  252,  supra.  *'  She  was  in  Dublin. — This  lady  was  Alice  Moore, 

**  Solemnly  performed. — See  pp.  244,  253,  supra.  daughter  of  Henry  first  carl  of  Dr.'ghola,  and  niece  of  the 

**  Ye  Earle  of  Clanbrassil. — His  wife**  father,  Han*  third  viscount  Montgomery's  first  wife,  Mary  Moore. 

Hamilton  of  Camasure,  was  cousin  to  James,  first  earl  of  J«  As  Chaplain.-  See  notes  2,  13,  14,  supra. 

> 
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by  me  (out  of  my  Love  to  the  s4  Hugh  my  fellow-traveller  in  the  usurping  times)  on  our  Kings 
restauration,  carefully  gott  Stated  to  advantage,  as  from  first  to  Last  of  the  Service ;  without  trouble 
or  cost  to  him,  the  &*  Hugh  joined  the  Debentures  for  the  same,  into  the  Lott  of  debt  due  to  his 
wives  unkle,  Cap*  William  Hamilton  of  Erinagh, s'  for  Satisfaction  whereof,  a  lott  of  credit  was 
drawn  of  Houses  in  Gallway,  and  lands  within  the  mile  line  of  y*  River  Shannon.53  And  then  the  s* 
Hugh  was  invited  by  his  said  unkle  to  manage  the  whole  Lott  for  them  both  ;  and  to  have  a  good 
allowance  for  Agency,  and  y*  worth  of  her  Marriage  Portion,  joyned  contiguous  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  s4  Arrears  of  Pay,5*  and  to  have  conveniencys  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  live  on,  added 
thereunto,  whA  (for  his  encouragement  to  accept  y*  s4  Invitation)  should  be  his  own. 

But : 

The  3d  Hu:  desireing  to  be  the  a4  Earles  Hugh  (as  he  had  been  his  fathers),  and  his  wife  (as  I 
may  presume)  enclineing  rather  to  be  near  her  mother,  brother,  sister,  unkle  also,5*  and  other 
kindred  than  a  farr  off  among  strangers,  therefore  y*  s4  Hu  :  came  and  told  me  the  said  offers  that 
were  made  to  him,  for  selling  his  Fortune  in  and  about  Gallway  afores4,  but  withall  said  he  would 
first  tender  his  Service  to  our  Earle,  and  prayd  me  to  know  if  his  Lo*  would  employ  him  :  I  did 
propose  the  Matter  with  full  frendship,  because  I  thought  him  fitt  to  bee  imployed,  besides  he  de- 
served kindness  at  my  hand. 

Then  about  y*  letter  end  of  A'  1667  (as  I  now  think),  the  s4  Hu  :  was  made  Receiver  of  the  s4 
Earles  Rents*6  (the  common  people  calling  him  the  factor,  as  they  doe  such  agents  in  Scotland), 
and  afterwards  he  was  Seneschall  to  all  his  Courts,  upon  Cap1  John  Mont"  (y*  late  Earles  Cosen 


3'  Hamilton  of Erinagh.  — William  Hamilton  of  Erinagh, 
parish  of  Bright,  in  Lccale,  was  third  son  of  John  Hamilton 
of  Tollimore,  brother  of  James  first  viscount  Cl.mnaboy. 
Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL  iii. ,  p.  7. 
On  the  1 71  h  of  March  1658,  James  Shane  of  Mullagh, 
assigned  to  this  captain  William  Hamilton  the  lands  of 
Kiltaghlins,  Marshalstown,  Ercnagh,  and  Carrowmaltagh, 
of  which  he  (Hamilton)  received  a  further  grant  from 
Wingfield,  second  e.irl  of  Ardglass.  "Captain  Hamilton, 
on  acquiring  these  lands  settled  in  Ercnagh,  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  James  Graham,  at  the  Three  Roads 
End,  whence  for  the  sake  of  distinction  he  was  sumamed 
of  that  place.  .  .  .  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he 
obtained,  5th  Feb.,  1670,  in  equal  shares  with  John  Hush, 
a  grant  of  206a.  3r.  25p.,  of  the  two  towns  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Ballydcrgan,  the  forfeited  estate  of  John  Dowrlall, 
at  a  rent  of  £2  15s  lod,  and  having  purchased  Bush's 
interest,  and  from  Alderman  Hutchinson,  the  lands  of 
Clonmaghcrey,  Terela,  ISallvplunt,  Glovctt,  upper  and 
lower  Island-na-Muck,  Island-l>oy,  Clontabcgg,  25  acres 
of  Commons,  with  the  lough  called  Inisloughcullin,  late 
the  estate  of  George  Russell  of  Rathmullan,  ami  also  the 
lands  of  Munnicarragh,  he,  by  letters  patent  2nd  March, 
1676,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  entire,  whereby  they  were 
erected  into  the  manor  of  Hamilton's  Hill,  so  named  from 
the  Windmill  Hill  in  Ballydergan." — Hanna's  Account 
of  tht  Parish  of  Bright  published  in  the  Downpatrick 
Recorder. 

*J  Y*  river  Shannon.  —  For  this  lot,  in  which  captain 
William  Hamilton  and  Hugh  Montgomery  went  together, 
the  debentures  of  the  former  amounted  to  the  sum  of 


/5516  17s  9d,  and  those  of  the  latter  to  the  sum  of 
£,  1 382  2s  t  id.  To  satisfy  these  debentures,  they  were 
assigned  houses  and  lands  in  Galway,  Clare,  Dublin, 
Meath,  and  Longford,  the  denominational  names  of  which 
possessions  are  printed  at  pp.  16$,  166,  of  vol.  iii.  Irish 
Records  Reports.  See  also  page  303.  The  1649  officers 
had  assigned  to  them  all  the  lands  in  the  county  of 
Clare  and  in  the  province  of  Connaught  to  within  a  mile 
of  the  sea  and  the  river  Shannon. 

**  Arrears  of  pay. — In  other  words,  the  lands  assigned 
to  Hugh  Montgomery  as  his  wife's  marriage  portion  ad- 
joined those  which  he  himself  had  obtained  for  his  de- 
bentures. 

ss  Uncle  also, — Her  mother,  brother,  and  sister  resided 
at  Cam&sure  in  the  vicinity  of  Comber.  Her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  David  Kennedy  of  Killame.  After  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  Hans  Hamilton,  she  married  a  gentle- 
man named  Savage.  Mrs.  M ootgomery  had  three  brothers, 
but  William,  the  eldest,  who  inherited  the  family  property 
at  Carnasure,  is  probably  the  one  here  referred  to  by  the 
author.  She  had  also  three  sisters,  viz.,  Anna,  Ursula, 
and  Matilda.  Two  were  married,  and  one  lived  a: 
Carnasure.  The  unmarried  sister  is  probably  referred  U> 
in  the  text.  Her  uncle  resided  at  Erinagh,  as  above- 
mentioned. — Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall,  voL, 
iii.,  pp.  7,  8. 

*  Said  EarWs  Rents.— This  was  the  fourth  viscount 
and  second  earL 

»  Capt.  John  Montgomery. — This  officer  was  second 
son  of  the  hon.  George  Montgomery,  and  a  cousin 
once  removed  to  the  first  earL    Sec  p.  151,  supra, 
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German)  his  wavcing  to  accept  that  office,  and  his  speaking  to  his  Lop  in  favor  of  the  s4  Hugh ; 
whom  I  believe  to  have  l>cen  Just  in  his  accto,  though  I  was  not  put  to  Audite  them  ;  but  I  have 
the  foot  of  one  of  them  which  I  think  faire,  and  have  not  heard  \\.  n  taxed  to  the  Contrary 
which  his  raaligners  would  not  have  omitted  had  there  been  Umbrage  for  it. 

The  sd  Hu :  (now  twice  or  thrice  dipt  to  be  called  my  L4'"  Hugh  again)  was  diligent  in  y* 
Sonns,  as  he  had  been  in  the  fathers  bussiness,  as  every  looker  on  might  see. 

I  will  mention  one  Material  Instance  thereof;  for  he  came  to  me  A*  1669  at  Rosem  and 
brought  a  Letter  from  his  Lord  (wh*  I  have)  praying  me  to  Superseade  our  Sheriff,  M  W" 
Waring,  who  had  entered  his  Lo^  Lands  to  levy  Subsidys  and  Crown  Rents,  suffered  (for  about 
4  or  5  years  before  then)  to  runn  in  Arreare,  this  was  in  his  Lo""  minority,  out  of  which  he  was  not 
gone  till  above  two  years  after  this  time. 

I  was  much  perswaded  by  y*  s4  Lo'  Hu  :  to  write  and  signe  the  s4  Supersedeas,  and  to  committ 
thesame  to  his  Speedy  Management ;  wh*  wold  putt  off  the  presentgreat  mischief  that  was  comming 
on  his  I/O"""  tennants  by  y*  s4  Sheriffs  Gen'  distrain ning  them. 

Hec  was  importunate  for  his  Lord's  Concern,  tho  I  shewed  my  grounds  of  fear,  that  I  should 
be  left  in  y«  sudds,  by  reason  of  his  Lop's  minority,  but  I  dreaded  most  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  our  neighbour  Earle,  when  I  should  be  charged  to  Leavy  his  Lo*'  like  Arrears,  whd  at  this  time 
was  put  off  by  my  said  Supersedeas  :  I  was  much  swayd  by  my  Lord's  Hugh's  Earnestness,  but 
compassion  mooved  me  most,  to  prevent  that  imminent  Storm  from  falling  on  y'  Earle's  tennants, 
because  these  poore  Sheepe  paid  their  fleeces,  and  what  had  they  done  to  incurr  the  Slashes  of  an 
Exchequer  Sword.  s8 

My  Lord's  Hugh  lived  those  yeares  at  Cuningburn5'  and  in  Newtoun,  till  much  about  y*  time 
(if  I  remember  aright)  that  our  Earle  was  21  yeares  of  Age,  viz.,  A*  1 671, 60  and  then  his  Lo» 
appointing  Corns"  for  the  affaires  of  his  Estate  and  debts,  the  s4  Hugh,  tho  nominated  one  of  them, 
would  not  be  concerned  therein,6'  because  that  clashing  against  him  might  arise  from  Capto  H.  M.6j 
and  his  nephew  H.  C.**  (likewise  named  one  Com')  for  their  horses  had  stood  in  Severall  Stables 
before  this  time.6*   Therefor*  he  came  to  live  at  Ballymagown,6*  where  he  built  and  planted,  as 


3*  Exchequer  i>worJ. — A  supersedeas,  in  law,  is 
a  writ  whose  purpose  is  to  supersede  proceedings 
in  an  Action.  Hugh  Montgomery,  in  the  case  here 
mentioned,  evidently  urged  the  author  for  a  supersedeas, 
although  no  writ  had  been  taken  out  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  This  remedy  is  occasionally  applied,  on  good 
cause  shown,  in  actions  which,  otherwise,  ought  to  proceed. 
The  circumstances  to  which  the  author  here  refers  were 
probably  such  as  to  justify  this  application  of  the  super- 
sedeas without  delay.  William  Slontgomcry  was  asked 
to  act  probably  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  Cutlet  Rotu- 
iorum. 

w  At  Cunninghurn. — The  lands  of  Cunningbum,  with 
those  of  Templechrone,  Ball) black,  and  Ballywaticock, 
were  sold  by  the  second  carl  to  sir  Robert  Colville,  for 
£3,000,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1675.  Cunningbum 
is  between  Newtownards  and  the  present  Mountstcwart 
house,  on  the  side  of  Strangford  lough.  Sec  p.  268,  note 
35,  tupra. 


*°  si*  i6yt. — In  the  following  year,  1672,  the  youthful 
second  carl  married  his  first  wife.    See  p.  266,  tupra. 

61  Concerned  therein. — Probably  William  Shaw  was 
appointed  a  commissioner,  on  Hugh  Montgomery's  refusal 
to  act.    See  pp.  265-267,  supra, 

61  Captn.  if.  M. — This  gentleman  was  Hugh  of  Bally- 
lessan. 

£J  Nephew  II.  C—  II.  C.  was  Hugh  Campbell.  Sec 
pp.  265-267,  tupra.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Shaw  of  Greenock. 

Before  this  time. — This  is  a  proverbial  saying,  mean- 
ing in  this  instance  that  the  gentlemen  referred  to  were  of 
different  political  sentiments,  or  at  least  had  l>clonged  to 
different  political  parties.  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Bally- 
magowan  appears  to  have  heen  always  a  royalist,  whilst 
Hugh  of  Ballylessan,  and  Hugh  of  Granshcogh,  had 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Commonwealth. 

•*  Ballytnagtntm.— This  place  was  afterwards  and  is 
still  known  as  Sprivs^-nU.   The  Rev.  Hans  Montgomery. 
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you  now  See :  his  Purchase  thereof  haveing  been  made  formerly,  wherein  he  gratifyd  y*  possessor 
by  ioo,£  for  his  consent :  as  he  did  gain  the  good  will  of  another  person  in  his  Purchase  of  Bally 
Limp,66  and  in  other  concerns  whoh  he  hath  in  fee  farm  paying  Small  cheifry'to  his  wives  kindred, 
S  Robert  Hamilton''  and  his  son,  Mr.  Hans,65  who  by  his  mother  is  heir  of  Sr  Hans  Hamilton,6* 
Baronet,  as  to  his  Lands  tho  not  to  his  title  of  Honor  at  that  time. 

It  is  now  seasonable  to  speak  of  his  wife  and  their  Children  (the  pretty  modells  of  themselves) 
tho  but  briefly,  and  then  of  his  parts  and  enjoym",  concluding  with  some  remarks,  which  some 
may  say  are  Superfluous,  (because  he  is  well  known  and  trusted),  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  who 
intend  the  Satisfaction  of  those  Montgomery*  that  Live  afarr  off  in  other  countys,70  seldom  (if  ever; 
meeting,  thereby  knowing  much  less  than  wee  his  neighbours  doo,  besides  this,  I  would  hare 
mine  and  neighbours  posterity  know  him  as  I  have  done. 

Therefore  be  it  known  that  this  our  Lords  Hu  :  his  very  good  wife  died  before  our  troubles, 
which  came  on  us  in  A°  i688,7'  Godtakeing  her  from  the  ensueing  Evils,  her  body  is  interred  (with 
some  of  her  children  near  it)  in  his  burying  place,  about  the  pulpit  in  Gray  abby  church,  to  the 
new  roofeing  whereof  himself  contributed  very  cheerfully  the  sum  of  five  pounds  Sterling  money. 

Their  issue  liveing  are  first  Mr  Hans  Montgomery  the  eldest,  a  good  Preacher  (as  his  Grand- 
father Mr  James  was)  Hee  is  Parson  of  Killinshce,  Vicar  of  Ballywalter,  and  Curate  of  Grayabby 
Parishes ;  and  hath  them  well  Served  :  his  residence  (being  hitherto  unmarryd)  is  at  Ballymagown 
with  his  father,  and  his  Ministration  of  God's  word  and  Sacram'5  is  at  gray  abby  and  Ballywalter 


by  turns  r* 

who  succeeded  to  this  property  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Httgh,  in  1 707,  u  described  on  the  tombstone  in  Grey- 
abbey  as  of  Springvale,  He  elicit  in  1726,  so  that  the 
place  had  received  its  present  name  prior  to  that  date. 

66  Bully  Tim/. — A  townland  in  the  parish  of  lially- 
waltcr,  and  barony  of  Upper  Aids. 

*?  Sir  Robert  Hamilton.— Q&  Mouniliamilton,  county 
of  Armagh.  Sir  Robert  married  Sarah,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  sir  Hans  Hamilton,  of  Monella  and  Hamilton's 
Bawn,  county  of  Armagh.  Sir  Robert  was  created  a 
baronet  in  10S2. 

M  Mr.  Km*.— This  son  died  in  1739,  and  with  him 
the  second  baronetcy  l»eeame  extinct. 

*t  Sir  I  hits  Hamilton. — This  -ir  Hans,  father-in-law 
of  sir  Robert,  and  grandfather  of  "Mr.  Han.-,"  above- 
named,  was  himself  a  nephew  of  the  first  viscount  Clanna- 
boyc.  Sir  Hans  died  in  1681,  his  estates  passing  to  his 
son-in-law,  sir  Rolicrt,  father  of  "Mr.  Hans."— Burke's 
Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronets  ht. 

I*  In  other  eountys.—  His  father's  family  had  settled  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  many  members  thereof 
probably  resided  at  the  time  thi.s  memoir  was  written. 

'«  I*  A*  l6SS.~ The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  in 
Greyabbey  stated  that  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
16S9.    The  following  is  the  inscription  : — 

"lll'.RK  LYET  YB  U'>t>r  OK  Itl  'HI 
MONTGOMERY  IK  llALLYMAGOfX 

Ksok,  liCKO  ;j,  &  MMIITM  THIS 
L1FK  TIIK  31M  OF  OCTR.  1707,  AND  HAD 
ISBl'H  SIX  SONS  AND  SIX  DAUGHTERS 
VIZ.  MASS,  HL'GII,  HAMILTON,  JAMIS, 
KAMI'KI.,  Villi  K,  Rl.liAI.KI  II.  IATIIRMNK, 
J  ANK  RLINOK,  ALICE,  SND  CHRISTIAN. 


IIHRF.  LVKTH  VE  IIODV  or 
JANE  HAMILTON  WirE  TO  HI  C.U 

MUNGOMKKV,  AGED  JJ,  WHO 
DErAKTKD  THIS  LIM  Itll  Of 

Jl.'I.V,  1689. 

HERE  LVETH  VE  MOV  OP  VR  REVO. 

HANS  MONTGOMERY  OR  STRING 

VLE  ELDEST  SON  OR  HUGH  MONT 

COUI-  KV,  WHO  DEI  ARTED  THIS 

LITE  VE  S71I1  OF  NOVEMBER,  1716,  AGED 

5S.  ti  HAD  ISSVE  BV  ELIZABETH  TOWN  LEY 

HIS  W1FK.  FOLKK  DAIGMRS, 

MARV,  LUCY,  J  ANK,  AND  ALICE." 

"  Balbtvatter  by  turns.—  Thi*.  Rev.  Hans  Montgomery 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  March,  1691.  In  October, 
1709,  he  married  Eli/alveth,  sister  to  Harry  Tow  nicy 
Balfour,  esq.,  of  Piedmont,  county  of  Louth  By  her 
he  left  four  daughters,  viz.— Mary,  married,  to  Nicholas 
Ford  ;  Lucy,  married  to  alderman  Harman,  of  Drogheda; 

{ane  ;  and  Alice,  married  to  Allan  Bellingliam  of  Castle- 
ellingham.— Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Arch. 'all,  vol. 
iiL,  p.  8,  note.  The  inscription  on  the  family  tombstone 
in  Grejrabbcy  states  that  he  was  58  years  of  age  nt  the 
time  of  his  death,  November,  1726.  On  a  tablet  in 
Castlebellinghain  church  is  the  following  inscription  . — 

Underneath  the  Chancel  are 

,  ,;!,  1  the  remain*  of 
Alan  IteHinghatn,  Ewre.,  of 
Cattle  Kelungham.  who  died  the  19th 
June,  I7y6,  ajjed  ^  ; 
A  Is.},  the  remains  of  Alice 
Bellincliam,  wife  to  the  almvr,  and 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  the  kcv.  Hans  Montgomery,  of 
Springvalc  and  Grey  Aotiey,  Co. 
Uown,  who  died  nn  the  «h  of 
Dccemlwr,  178s,  njed  M4  years. 
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Tben  is  Ehz.ibeth,  wife  of  Cap"  Johnston,71  commander  of  a  foot  Company  in  the  Standing 
\rmy  in  Ireland,  this  gen11  raised  himself  to  this  post  by  his  Services  in  Flanders,  to  which  he  & 
lis  company  is  now  A*.  17 10  remanded,  with  whom  his  tender  said  wife  is  gone,  Lcdd  by  the  in- 
lireness  and  perfection  of  congugall  Matrimoniall  Love. 

Also  Hugh,  a  propper  tall  Gen",  who  served  in  ye  Army  dureing  the  warr  ag*  y*  Ireish,  and  then 
in  the  Duke  of  Ormonds  troop  of  horse  Guards  in  Flanders  and  Engld  :  Hee  is  a  well  bred  grave 
man,  of  good  Reading  and  discours,  free  he  is  of  all  Camp  or  guarison  Vices,  his  father  at  first  sent 
him  to  Sea  &  he  was  twice  in  America,  and  is  now  with  the  said  Guards  to  push  his  fortune  away 
beyond  our  seas.  He  is  now  (A°  1702  in  MayJ  marryed  to  a  Frenchman's  widdow,  a  good  for- 
tune to  him. 

Next  is  Hamilton  Montgomery,  he  served  in  Co"  RusscUs74  troop  who  had  a  love  &  care  for 
him,  he  being  young,  makeing  him  Comrade  to  his  son  of  like  age,  and  that  Rcgim1  being  broke, 
he  as  an  Ensigne  &  is  now  a  Lieu1  to  foot ;  he  is  by  his  Aspect  and  voice  more  like  a  soldier  of 
Venus  than  Mars  (tho  fitt  for  both  their  camps).  He  is  not  above  two  years  marryed  to  M"  Grace 
Ronane"  Eldest  daughter  of  a  Gen"  of  good  extraction,  and  hath  a  good  portion,  her  unkle  en- 


In  describing  Hans  Montgomery  as  of  Greyabbty,  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  inscription  must  liave  meant  that 
he  (Hans)  had  ticcn  curate  of  that  place 

71  Captn.  Johnston. — For  a  notice  of  various  members 
>f  the  Johnston  family,  see  p.  54,  note  33;  pp.  134, 
135,  note,  supra.  The  captain  Johnston  mentioned 
,n  the  text  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  Gilford 
iranch.  Sir  William  Johnston,  of  Gilford,  who  died 
'.n  1722,  married  Nicholia,  daughter  of  sir  Nicholas 
Acheson,  by  whom  he  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and 
a  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  Richard  Johnston,  esq., 
succeeded  to  the  family  property,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Ireland  on  the  27th  of  July,  1772.  I  Ic  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Alexander,  esq.,  by  whom 
he  had  Usuc  one  son,  William,  and  two  daughters,  Mary 
Anne  and  Catherine.  His  son,  sir  William,  died  un- 
married, in  the  year  1841,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 
See  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies. 

w  Col.  AW//.—  This  was  most  probably  colonel 
Theodosius  Russell,  whose  name  is  returned  as  a  claimant 
igainst  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard, 
John  Burke  called  lord  Bophin,  Peter  Martin,  Walter 
'Jurkc,  Bart.  Russell,  David  Magce,  David  Power,  and 
,'ohn  Power.  Sec  List  of  Claims,  &>c,  pp.  268-2701  "In 
he  year  1700  the  lands  of  the  Irish  adherents  of  James  II., 
veresold  by  public  auction,  or  'cant,'  at  Chichester  house. 
Krom  these  forfeitures,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one 
nillion  of  acres,  large  grants  had  been  made  by  William 
ill.  to  the  foreign  officers  who  had  served  under  him  in 
lie  Irish  wars.  An  act  of  resumption,  however,  replaced 
licsc  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  English  parliament ;  and 
.vhen  sold,  they  were  so  much  deteriorated  in  value,  by 
mbezzlement  and  malversation,  that  the  miti  they  pro- 
duced was  comparatively  small ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
'States  of  the  Irish  Jacobites,  instead  of  having  becu  applied 
;o  reduce  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Williamitc  wars,  thus 
•erved  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  a  number  of  adventurers. 
Fhc  claims  of  the  various  parties  interested  in  these 
cgan  to  rr  Ji.mH  W  <hr  *TTi«»»-e  in  y>U-ml*r, 


1 700 ;  and  the  sittings  concluded  in  1 70a.    The  particulars 
of  these  proceedings  are  preserved  in  a  large  volume  of 
363  page*,  printed  in  1701,  and  entitled  A  List  of  the 
Claims  as  they  are  entred  with  the  Trustees  at  Chichester 
Home  on  College  Green,  Dublin,  on  or  Ufort  the  loth  0/ 
August,  1700.    During  the  Latter  part  of  the  period  ap- 
jK>intcd  for  the  registry  of  the  claims  the  crowds  attending 
at  Chichester  house  were  very  great,  and  on  one  day  up- 
wards of  300  petitions  were  presented.    The  sales  termi- 
nated on  23rd  June,  1703.    The  auction  bill  was  printed 
on  large  sheets  of  paper,  under  the  following  heads: — 
'Late  proprietors'  names,  and  nature  of  their  estates; 
denominations;  number  of  acres,  Irish  Measure;  yearly 
rents,  1702;  real  value  per  annum;  neat  value  to  be  set 
at;  tenants'  names;  quality  of  the  land,  &c. ;  estate  or 
interest,  claimed  or  allowed.'   A  collection  of  these  bills, 
containing  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  amounts 
realize!  by  each  lot,  was  made  by  the  late  Austin  Cooper, 
and  bound  in  a  large  volume  with  the  following  title : — 
A  Jm;<-  of  listings  and  sale  of  the  forfeited  and  other 
estates  in  Ireland,  vested  in  the  Honourable  Sir  Cyril 
Wich,  Km.,  Francis  Anncslcy,  Esq.,  James  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  John  Baggs,  Esq.,  John  Trenchard,  Esq.,  John 
I  sham,  Esq.,  Henry  Langford,  Esq.,  James  Hooper,  Esq., 
John  Carey.  Gent.,  Sir  Henry  Shere,  Knt.,  Thomas 
Harrison,  Esq., William  Fellowcs,  Esq., Thomas  Rowlins, 
Esq.,  Trustees,  nominated  and  appointed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  England  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years 
of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act 
for  granting  an  aid  to  his  Majesty  by  the  sale  of  the  forfeited 
and  other  Estates  and  Interests  in  Ireland,  and  by  a  Land 
Tax  in  England,  for  the  sr.'era!  purposes  therein  mentioned. 
— Gilbert,  History \f the  City  of Dublin,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  6S,  69. 

7>  Grace  A'onans. — The  name  of  this  lady  V  father  was 
James  Ronaine,  whose  estate,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was 
inherited  by  his  brother,  his  daughters,  Grace,  Anastace, 
Elizabeth,  and  Margaret,  receiving  dowries  therefrom. 
Grace,  the  eldest,  who  became  the  wife  of  Hamilton 
Montgomery, received  /400,  Atustace  or  AnaMasia.  /?oo. 
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joying  y«  estate,  &  hath  encreased  the  number  of  the  Montgomerys,.and  hath  reconcilled  and 
reduced  his  wife  with  her  mother  and  sister  to  the  Protestant  Church  Established  by  Law. 

Then  is  Katherin  marry  ed  to  Mr  Barnard  Brett7*  of  Ballynewport  in  Lecahill,  both  the  said 
named  Sisters  are  good  wives,  and  have  kind  husbands  (which  is  a  sign  of  wives  complacency)  their 
father  consenting  to  their  Wedlocks,  and  giveing  his  blessing  to  them. 

James  is  the  4th  son,  a  pregnant  witty  schollar,  this  yeore  1701  is  his  4th  in  the  University 
at  Dublin. 

Jean  the  3d  Daughter  resembles  her  mother.    She  is  discreet  and  marriageable. 

Samuel,  y*  5th  son  hath  been  kept  severall  years  abroad  at  y*  Latin  school,  he  may  be  a  mer- 
chant, to  which  mistery  haveing  prepared  himself  by  learning  Arithmetick  (as  he  has  done  a  fair 
hand  in  writeing)  he  is  now  entered  an  apprentise,  and  if  he  chance  to  be  infortunate  in  those  Arts 
he  will  make  a  stout  Soldier  (the  males  all  resembling  their  father  in  Courage),  to  which  he  is 
more  inclined  than  to  study  for  a  Bishoprick. 

Eleanor,  the  youngest  of  them,  is  comely  (as  they  all  are)  and  well :  she  is  entered  into  her 
teens  and  no  doubt  will  be  Looked  for. 

In  short  they  are  all  well  Conditioned,  and  dutyfully  humble  and  observant  towards  their  father, 
lovers  of  their  Relations,  and  courteous  to  others. 


and  the  others,  £200  each.  These  portions  were  claimed 
under  a  deed  of  settlement,  dated  the  27th  of  April,  16S0, 
made  by  James  Konaine,  pursuant  to  :  1  image  articles, 
dated  the  Kth  of  July,  1678,  with  Richard  Donovane, 
James  Sansfield,  John  Swiny,  and  Owen  Callaghane.— 
List  of  the  Claims  as  they  art  enlrtd  with  the  Trustees  at 
Chkhester  House,  p.  IO.  Grace  Ronayne's  father, 
though  of  "good  extraction,"  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced in  means,  which  arose  no  doubt  from  the  forfeiture 
of  his  estate.  The  following  letter,  pro\ibly  written  by 
him,  and  the  accompanying  list  of  plate,  furnish  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  decay  of  a  once  comfortable  family : — 

"Madam. — There  hapned  a  difference  betwixt  y'  huskind  and 
race  about  a  small  heire  foomc  or  Crone  belonging  to  my  ffarnily  the 
same  with  other  things  belonging  to  yr  father  came  to  yr  husbands 
hands,  y'  father  by  sev'ratt  letters  w«h  I  have  to  produce  ordred  tnce 
to  demand  my  v1  Crosse  of  y'  husband  w«a  when  I  have  done  he 
submissively  lould  mee  1  should  have  the  same  &  the  contrary  fell 
out,  the  pa»s:igc  wear*  tcdius  hcere  to  bee  related,  but  in  fine  lied 
wrongfully  dctaynca  my  Crow  and  tells  mee  I  shall  not  have  it  but 
by  due  curse  of  law  playing  uppon  my  p'sent  weak*  condition,  a 
thing  not  becoming  an  honest  gentleman  to  doe,  V*  (father  nlleages 
that  the  Crosse  MAI  /tt— frflo  him  for  thirty  shillin  gs  web  I  wouil 
pay  to  yr  husband  upon  receil  of  my  Crosse  fur  soe  jr  ffather  ordered 
it.  I  offered  >-'  husband  a  hundred  pounds  security  in  p.sencc  of 
Aldn.  Hannan  yr  brother  Laker  and  Mr  Laurence  St-  Laurence  to 
save  him  harmless*  from  his  (Tat her  in  their  difference  w«h  he  refused. 
This  weet.  I  give  y"  that  yu  may  nott  for  the  future  forgctt  it,  and 
excuse  the  truuble  given  y  herein  by  madam,  vr  Servl, 

"  jAstas  Ronavnb. 

"An  Inventory  of  Plate  &  Gould  which  I  suppose  is  what  plate 
my  father  left  &  my  mother  now  has,    March  yc  35th  1717. 

"One  large  sils'  tankard,  one  small  silv'  tankard,  one  small  silv* 
Skillott,  »  hlastards,  10  Spines,  one  large  Sauce  Snoone,  on* 
tumbler,  j  Salts,  one  dram  cup  large,  one  cup  of  mull/ of  pcarL  7 
plaine  rings,  a  win  stones  in  im,  one  without  a  stone,  4  p  ipini) 
Gauld  bended,  one  p'  of  Gould  buttons  'taken  up  to  be  worn!,  one 
long  gould  chain,  one  »t*  a  stone,  one  large  Stiver  Crosse,  a  p*  of 
bobbs,  one  plain  ring,  one  weare,  »  my  wife  wcares,  one  dyne.!  t  •  the 
turkey  stone,  do.  hroaken  plate,  4  pecc%  of  old  plate  guilted,  t» 
usker  buttons,  6  broak"  Spoones.  a  big  and  4  little,  one  fork,  one  otd 
dram  cupp,  8  doicu  and  4  silver  buttons,  a  small  whissel.  one  bitt 


of  a  broak"  dram  cupp  ft  a  bottle  top  screw*.  1 1 5  peeces  of  old  coine. 
on*  large  bu:k!e,  one  silir*  ring,  a  tom'ilcrf,  one  lar^e  sugar  box,  one 
dram  cupp  round  tumbler  like,  one  salt  good.  3  do  bad." — Tram- 
metitm  ef  the  Kilkenny  and  Soutk-E.ut  0/  IrtUnd  ArrmmUtgird 
Society,  vol.  L,  new  series,  pp.  168,  160. 

r*  Mr.  Barnard  Brett.— I-odge,  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8,  note,  describes 
this  gentleman  as  captain  Bernard  Brett,  of  Bally- 
newbreit  in  Lecale.  "  Under  the  act  of  settlement, 
Ballystrew  was  allotted  to  William  Brett  of  Saul,  and 
afterwards  of  Ballynewport;  but  the  widow  of  Patrick 
Russell,  to  whom  the  lands  had  belonged,  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  London,  and  to  have  so  represented  her  case  to 
C  harles  II.,  that  the  grant  to  Brett  was  abrogated  and  the 
lands  returned  to  the  Russell*.  Among  those  attainted 
in  the  county  of  Down  by  king  James's  parliament,  in 
1689,  were  William  Brett  of  Ballynewport,  and  his  two  sons, 
Jasper  and  Bernard.  The  elder,  Jasper,  was  a  clrr>jyman, 
and,  in  1700,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  UV  Very  Kev. 
John  McNeale,  dean  of  Down,  and  vicar  of  lUthmuIIan. 
In  1707,  the  Kev.  Jasper  Brett  was  a.  pointe  1  prebciid.-.ry 
of  Kasharkin,  county  of  Antrim,  and,  in  1731,  was 
collated  to  the  chancellorship  of  Connor.  In  1720,  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Kathmullan,  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  published  an  Essay  against  Smuggling.  This 
Mr.  Brett  died  in  1736.  His  younger  brother,  Bernard, 
or  captain  Bernard,  who  married  Katherin  Montgomery, 
resided  in  the  mansion  house  of  Erinagh,  from  the  year 
t6So."—  Hanna's  Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Killough  and 
Bright,  in  the  Downpatritk  Recorder. 

'i  A  stout  soldier.— ll  would  appear  that  although 
Samuel  was  originally  prepared  for  mercantile  pursuits, 
he  ultimately  devoted  himself  to  the  military  profession. 
He  died  in  1715,  and  is  described  in  the  Register  oj 
Mortclotks  (see  p.  185,  note  39.  supra),  kept  by  the  first 
congregation  of  Belfast  as  "Capt.  Sam:  Montgomery  ol 
Sprint;!  Vaille."    At  his  funeral.  "7  Clockes  at  3$.  per 
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The  fruitfull  Mother  of  them  all  was  Mrs.  Jean  Hamilton,  eldest  sister  of  James  of  Carnesure, 
Esqr  (a  well  spoken  man)  hcc  had  a  good  estate  whch  is  now  fain  to  his  young  (only)  daughter,  to 
whom  (if  she  dy  without  children)  the  s*1  Lords  Hughs  eldest  Son  &  MT  George  Ross  his  heire 
(the  offspring  of  the  s4  Esq™  other  Sister)  will  succeed  as  next  of  Kinn.7* 

The  Said  Mother  was  an  Excellent  wife  &  housekeeper,  not  loseing  (by  neglect)  any  profit 
whch  ye  Garden,  Dairy,  oj  Flock  yeelded  (and  the  product  was  Valuable)  more  than  served  her 
plentyfull  household  &  table. 

She  brought  a  considerable  marriage  Portion  (called  togher  good  in  Scotland")  and  managed 
her  Matters  with  discretion.  Shee  was  of  a  cheerfull  humor,  and  sometimes  in  joak  of  her  many 
children  (most  of  wheh  were  young  when  she  dyed)  said  they  were  her  small  profitts  :  on  which 
occasion,  I  once  told  her  that  they  were  all  perquisits  of  matrimony  (wh<*  she  had  contracted)  and 
belonged  to  her,  as  her  own  Act  and  deed ;  that  they  were  of  God's  sending  as  his  blessings;  &  in 
time  would  be  beneficiall  Servants  to  her. 

Her  husband  (as  I  heard  said)  converted  her  from  attending  her  mother  to  the  Presbiterian 
Meetings80  (for  she  lived  after  marriage  severall  months  with  her)  when  himself  was  in  the  Guards 
at  Dublin  under  the  hopefull  expectation  afores*)  to  be  a  constant  conformist  to  our  true  Protestan* 
Church  established  by  Law  (as  well  as  her  children  are)  An  happy  man  was  he  in  that,  and  her,  with 
whom  &  them  I  have  often  communicated  at  our  Lords  holy  Table.  She  was  sincerely  Pious  and 
bred  her  children  to  fear  God,  &  Reverence  their  father,  and  Shewed  them  good  examples  of 
Industry  ;  not  Suffering  them  to  be  idle,  yet  still  to  go  neat  in  their  apparal :  'twas  admirable  to  see 
with  what  gravity  and  attention  her  youngest  girls  sat  in  church  (to  wheh  shee  took  them  in  her 
Cullosh,8'  herself  driving  the  same  exactly  well,)  so  they  could  make  no  excuse  to  stay  at  home,  for 
she  had  them  all  Still  in  good  Order,  chiefly  on  the  Lords  day ;  as  if  they  had  been  dressed  to  go 
to  a  Wedding,  as  brides  maids,  or  to  a  christning  ns  Partners. 

Haveing  thus  touched  upon  mother  and  children,  I  will  not  yett  pass  by  himself  (my  fellow 
traveller,  kinsman,  &  friend)  in  Silence  but  will  not  say  many  things  of  him,  lest  I  be  esteemed 
too  fond  or  a  Partial  Panegyrick. 

Clocke"  were  hired  from  the  congregation  Vpr.  Mr.  Jno.  ami  got  with  her  in  fatter-good  the  lands  of  Orkney  and 
Young  senor."  and  paid  for  on  the  23rd  July,  1715.  Shetland,  with_  all  right,  ami  title  of  right  to  them,  per- 

r*  Stxtof  Kinn. — James  Hamiltonof  Camxsure  married  taining  to  the  King  of  Norroway  at  that  time." — Pitscoitie, 
Christian,  daughter  of  James  Hamilton  of  Tolltmorc,  and  Chronicle,  p.  72.  "The  first  was  married  upon  Sir 
died  in  1691,  his  wife  following  the  year  after.  They  had  William  Cnghton,  heir  to  the  said  Lord  Crighton  foresaid, 
a  family  of  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  died  before  their  and  got  with  her  the  land  of  Frendraught  in  tocher.  — Ibui. 
parents*  and  the  youngest,  Margaret,  (bom  soon  after  her  p, 


hlher's  decease),'  was  married  to  John  Cuffe,  afterwards  *°  Presbyterian  Meeting.— Her  mother's  name  was 

created  lord  De-art,  in  1707.  Mary  Kennedy,  a  good  presbytcrian  name  in  those 

w  Togher  gtxxl  in  Sect  land. — This  phrase  denotes  the  days, 

dowry  brought  by  a  wife  to  her  husband.    The  following  Her  Cullosh. — The  more  usual  forms  of  this  word 

illustrations  arc  given  in  Tamicson's  Etymological  Diction-  were  calash  and  caliche,  meaning  a  carriage  similar  in 

,try  of  the  Scottish  Language :— "  Peace  wes  rcl>orat  with  shape  to  the  present  chaise.    John  Locke,  in  a  letter  to 


the  l>anys  in  this  sort.  King  Charlis  douchtir  Shee  saliio  his  friend,  Anthony  Collins  says— "I  endeavour  to  make 
giuen  in  manage  to  Holland.  —  And  Roll-tnJ  with  all  the  the  best  use  I  can  of  everything;  and  therefore,  though  I 
banis  sail  rcs-saue  the  Cristin  faith,  and  in  the  name  of     am  in  despair  to  be  wiser  for  these  learned  instructions, 


touchquhare  sail  haue  all  thai  landis  whilk  wer  namit  yet  I  hope  1  shall  be  the  merrier  for  them,  when  you  and 

afore  Ncwstria."—  Bellenden's  Chronicle,  Hook  X.,  c  22.  I  take  the  air  in  the  calash  together."    In  a  letter  to 

"King  James  III.,  being  of  the  age  of  twanty  years,  Jacob  Tonson,  the  poet  Drydcn  says— "I  intend  to  come 

•akcth  to  wife  Margaret  the  King  of  Norroway \  daughter,  up  at  leas!  a  week  before  yi  ichaelmas,  for  Sir  Matthew  is 
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First  then,  as  to  his  outward  parts,  his  stature  is  of  a  middle  proportion  ;  His  Complexion 
Ruddy,  and  his  Skin  white ;  His  Nerves  Strong  and  Agile  (considering  his  Age,  which  is  past  his 
Grand  Climactericl^8*  He  wears  no  wigg,  his  Haire  is  mous-colored,  the  intermingling  white  ones 
not  being  near  equall  to  ye  Rest.  His  countenance  is  Spritely  and  cheerfull,  yet  can  wearc  a  frown 
when  needfull :  his  eyes  quick  gray  &  piercing ;  his  body  and  Limbs  Shapely,  and  he  wears  his 
habits  neately,  wh1*  are  not  cours  but  plain  :  he  is  early  in  going  to  bed  and  up  rising  from  it,  his 
hours  not  being  so  late  as  tenn  for  the  one,  nor  after  Six  for  the  other  :  his  temperam*  is  a  Right 
Sanguine,  Seasoned  with  Choller,  yet  his  body  (now  in  its  declining  state)  is  subject  to  Rheumatisms 
and  the  grievous  Gout,  as  to  his  Mind  (so  far  as  an  Estimate  may  be  made  thereof  from  his 
Actions,  and  the  tree  is  best  known  by  y*  fruits)  it  is  Generous  as  his  Circumstances  will  permitt, 
which  have  not  brought  him  into  any  debt.  It  is  a  lover  of  Gentile  and  civil  company  which  it  will 
cherish  mostly  in  his  own  house,  in  wh*  it  delighteth  to  keep  neat  rooms  &  a  Constant  orderly 
able,  and  well  stored  Sellers.  So  that  a  gentleman  coming  before,  or  after  meale  time,  never  or 
Seldom,  can  miss  of  Souced  or  other  cold  meat :  &  for  yc  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  good  liquor, 
they  are  always  at  hand  with  an  hearty  wellcom  to  Gentlemen  ;  and  hospitality  to  the  needy.  His 
mind  is  not  a  wanderer  or  astray,  but  is  fixed  to  becoming  Principles.  It  abhors  durty  or  mean 
things,  or  ways ;  It  cannot  endure  to  hear  of  any  honest  civil  Gentleman s  being  traduced,  or  slighted 
for  his  Age  or  Poverty,  for  he  thinks  no  man  (tho  rich  in  money  or  lands)  to  be  a  gentle  without 
honesty  &  curtesy :  It  stirrs  up  his  indignation  to  censure  (above  board)  any  wrongs  done,  and 
will  not  lett  him  spare  to  tell  the  faulty  person  thereof,  when  they  next  meet  (if  the  matter  be  worth 
an  home  reproof)  but  will  not  give  it  in  his  own  house ;  thus  he  prevents  his  words  from  being  mis 
reported  and  shows  a  friendship  and  an  Ardor  becoming  a  Gentleman.  Its  love,  where  Setled  or 
promised)  is  dureable,  and  shows  itself  in  good  effects,  whereof  his  Advices  given  (when  desired) 
and  sometimes  (if  need  be)  unasked,  are  not  y*  least  ohligeing  proofs  of  it  It  ever  had  a  com- 
passionate pitty  for  indigent  boys,  that  were  towardly  willing  to  serve  a  gentleman  honestly,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  born  of  Gentile  parents.  I  will  name  but  one  of  many  he  hath  preferred,  by 
his  recommendation.  Hee  is  John  Franks,8^  whose  father  was  Provest  Martiall  in  Tangier,  and 
his  Mother  a  Sutler  there ;  the  boy  knew  not  well  where  to  gelt  meat,  or  Lodging  in  Dublin,  but  by 
pence  he  gained  in  Singing  ballads,  or  witty  songs  :  him  he  got  to  our  young  Earle's  Service,  for  a 
diversion  to  his  Lo^p*  Melancholy,  and  he  did  thrive  so  well  therein  that  he  was  rich  and  well 
marryed  to  a  fair  gentlewoman  with  a  fortune  before  he  left  it 

He  hath  trained  up  all  his  children  Vertuously,  continuing  (as  their  mother  did)  to  instruct 
them  in  their  Agenda,  in  which  lie:  hath  not  failed  to  infuse  the  dutys  of  the  fifth  command  whch  hath 
the  motive  (St  Paul  calls  it  promise)  Annexed  ;  and  he  hath  Suitable  observances  rendered  him 


_jone  abroad,  I  suspect  a-wooing,  nr.«l  his  calecke  is  gone 
*ith  him." — Richardson's  Engin'i  Diettonary.  Tlie 
ilandic  word  italic,  or  kalke,  denotes  a  dray  or  sledge, 
ind  the  Gaelic  word  Calchtn,  derived  from  it,  means  a 
r|uare  frame  of  wood  with  ribs  across  it,  usctJ  1  y  the 
Scotch  for  drying  purposes.  —  JamicWs  Fiyn.okjUal 
DUthnciry. 


*'  Grand  Climactirick. — Sec  p.  74,  supra. 

*J  John  Franks. — Nothing  is  stated  farther  in  the 
narr.uive  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  this  gentleman's 
family.  He  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  retease  given  by 
the  author  to  the  second  earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  for  the 
payment  of  his  (the  author's)  wife's  dowry.    Sec  )>.  290, 


I 
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when  other  (Remiss  or  too  Indulgent)  Parents,  have  their  sons  and  daughters  great  crosses  and 
disgraces  to  them,  for  want  of  this  Care.  And  yet  he  is  not  Severe  to  grieve  them,  or  to  let  them 
want  Education  and  decent  Apparell,  and  fitting  Liberty  of  visiting  their  kindred. 

He  keeps  a  Just  and  requisite  hand  over  his  Servants  also,  which  makes  them  obedient,  watch- 
full,  and  dutiful),  and  so  to  like  him,  that  I  know  not  of  any  that  left  his  Service  till  death  or  wed 
lock  parted  them. 

In  a  word  I  doe  not  see  a  more  orderly  regular  household  any  where ;  without  cursing  swear- 
ing, obscenity,  Gameing,  and  debauchery,  every  one  being  industrious,  and  yet  without  noise. 
Good  useage  and  Awe ;  makes  hors  his  plow  draw. 

And  he  so  began  with  theeves  and  tresspassers,  that  ever  Since  the  rush  bush  keeps  his  Grass 
and  Cattle  safely. 

When  the  children  were  very  young  (and  therefore  wittless  yet)  they  were  not  heard  or  seen  to 
Ramble  or  make  a  stirr,  in  so  much  that  the  Guests  thought  they  were  put  out  of  the  house,  would 
aske  where  they  were  kept,  they  were  still  made  ready  for  appearance  before  they  were  called 
for. 

I  have  heard  him  say  concerning  Children's  clandestine  marriages  to  this  purpose,  that  they 
were  fools  to  conceale  their  fixed  resolutions  from  their  Parents,  who  Surely  would  make  the  best 
bargains  for  them  :  And  for  his  own  part  toward  them,  as  he  wold  strain e  and  bind  them  (not  by 
any  Severitys)  to  accept  his  choice  for  them ;  So  (for  the  love  sake  he  had  to  their  mother)  he  would 
not  altogether  deny  his  consent  to  y«  Matches  they  made  for  themselves,  if  tollerably  Reasonable ; 
altho'  he  could  not  give  his  approbation  nor  the  full  kindness,  Portion  he  intended,  had  they 
asked  his  Council  and  concurrence. 

He  had  often  observed  the  Mischiefs  of  Suffering  such  breaches  of  Duty  to  goe  unpunished, 
and  knew  of  y*  miserys  attending  such  precipitations,  in  a  leapc  whch  many  times  is  made  but  once 
in  ones  life. 

He  was  not  to  learn  that  I  .adds  loves  and  Lasses  Likeings  wanted  solid  foundations,  and 
Strong  Cement  to  make  Congugal  affections  durable,  and  that  the  Honcymonth  would  soon  be 
over,  when  both,  or  either  of  ye  raarryed  Partys  condition  of  liveing  changed  to  y«  wore,  or  became 
less  Splendid  than  it  was  formerly  :  giveing  thus  occasions  enough  to  Repent  at  Leizure  their  Rash 
inconsiderate  Haste  8c  Follie,  for  which  easy  or  speedy  Pardons  and  Reconciliations  were  not  tc 
be  expected  nor  must  be  given. 

Therefore  hce  seeing  some  late  examples  in  nighbouring  and  Related  familys ;  Hee  did  openly 
and  smartly  (on  occasion  discoursing  thereof)  display  the  undutyfulness  and  imprudence  of  such 
Practises,  expressing  his  high  Detestation  and  Anger  ag<  them  yet  without  threatenings,  condemning 
the  fault  in  Thai,  onely,  as  not  haveing  grounds  (whf>>  I  hope  he  never  shall  have)  to  feare  the  like 
from  any  of  his  own  well-educated  offspring  :  for  (as  he  used  to  say)  Manners  makes  the  man. 

His  Skill  in  Husbandry  is  seen  to  Excell  his  neighbours  (even  those  whose  trade  it  is  and 
Livelyhood)  and  he  Cultivates  his  mind  (whereof  I  have  spoken  in  part)  by  reading  good  classical 
authors,  in  Divinity  and.  History ;  haveing  studied  all  sorts  of  mankind  formerly,  as  he  yet  doth 
new  acquaintances  (whereof  he  is  not  fond),  which  exercises  are  (for  the  most  part)  the  Recreations 
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for  his  whole  compositum  or  Person,  to  which  may  be  added  his  Reception  of  Visitants  which 
recurrs  frequently. 

I  cannot  wholly  pass  by  the  Lords  Hughs  past  and  present  Enjoym*.  I  will  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  best  of  them. 

Imprimis  (besides  his  obedient  offspring,  etc  before  expressed)  Hee  had  a  triple  Love  for 
him,  or  was  beloved  of  Three  persons,  y*  chiefest  in  y«  Montgomery  family  of  the  Great  Ardes : 
viz.  the  first  and  2d  Earles,  and  of  myself.  He  was  loved  also  of  y  Viscountess  Dowager,8*  and  of 
Cap1  Geo.  (their  Lot»  unkl)  and  his  Sonns :  Especially  he  was  affected  by  Cap,DJohn  afores*  f 
younger  deceased;  as  he  is  still  by  the  elder  (called  BaIlylessanSs),  and  his  Son  Hercules  his  heire,  and 
by  my  Son  also,  and  hath  the  Respects  of  the  Earle  and  his  brother,  and  that  family  as  he  hath  of 
his  nighbours,  and  of  their  acquaintances  near  &  farr  off  I  said  that  this  Earle  was  with  him 
at  Ballymagowne,  the  day  after  the  defeat  at  Drumore,**  and  hath  seen  him  three  divers  times  Since 
then. 

Among  all  whom  (unless  I  should  put  in  a  by  for  myself)  I  cannot  Equall  any  of  their  loves 
for  him  unto  that  of  his  first  and  dearest  Lords  (whose  memory  he  almost  Idolizes,  giveing  his  Lo' 
preference  in  his  esteem  Clerical  Laick,  if  words  praises  can  confer  that  honor),  for ; — 

His  sd  Ld  (I  really  think  it)  had  more  affection  for  this  his  Hugh  than  for  all  the  three  Cap1 
Hughs  viz:  Shaw,  Montgomery,  McGill,  tho  he  had  advanced  them  in  more  lucrative  stationary 
employm*,  but  this  Hughs  promotion  was  hindered  by  y«  death  of  his  Lo*  :  who  (I  doubt  it  not) 
entirely  affected  him :  otherwise  his  Lop  had  not  excused  and  forgiven  some  of  his  errors  (No 
young  man  wanting  them  altogether)  nor  had  not  owned  and  Supported  him  agl  the  envyous  In- 
trigues whctl  were  contrived  and  sett  on  foot  to  disgrace  and  discard  him,  by  Some  persons,  both 
within  &  without  doors  of  his  Lop*  houshold. 

This  Hugh  also  enjoys  this  good  fortune,  that  he  is  not  Ey  Sore  to  any  of  our  family  or  others 
by  his  Present  Possessions  and  Acquests  :  Seeing  he  hath  made  his  Purchases  among  the  Hamiltons« 
his  wives  said  kindred,  Fairley  (as  must,  be  confessed)  for  he  always  had  and  still  retains  the  Love 
and  Respects  of  them  all ;  he  not  taking  any  Part  or  Sideing  in  their  differences.8*    Neither  hath  he 

Viscountess  Dowager.  —Catherine  Jones,  wife  of  the  of  the  countess  Alice,  her  brother  Henry,  the  third  earl 
first  carl.    See  p.  250,  note  55,  supra.  of  Droghcda,  became  sci/cd  of  the  estates,  excepting  the 


"5  Called  llallylcssan.—  Captain  the  hon.  George  Mont-  Killylcagh  portion,  which  had  been  settled  on  the  dow- 
gomcry's  elder  son  Hugh  was  so  called  from  having  got  ager  countess  of  Clanbrassil,  then  married  to  sir  Robert 
possession  of  that  house  prior  lo  his  father's  death.  Maxwell.    Sir  Hans  Hamilton  and  James  Hamilton  of 


Near  Dru/nore.—Sce  p.  241,  supra.  Bangor  commenced  several  lawsuits  on  behalf  of  them- 

*>  In  their  differences.  —These  "  differences"  among  the  selves  and  others,  as  representatives  of  the  five  uncles,  and 

Hamilton*,  which  became  quite  notorious  at  the  time,  claimed  imilcr  the  will  of  the  first  earl  of  Clanbrassil. 

arose  from  a  cause  very  likely  to  produce  such  bitter  re-  The  earl  of  Droghcda  was  quickly  brought  to  compro- 

sulls.    The  first  earl  of  Clanbrassil  (of  the  first  creation)  mi:*  the  matter  with  these  numerous  and  powerful 


by  his  will  dated  iSth  June,  1659,  directed  that  in  case  of  claimants,  and  by  deeds  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  January, 

failure  of  his  sons,  his  estates  were  to  be  divided  into  five  1679-80,  granted  his  interest  in  the  estates  to  sir  Hans 

equal  parts  among  the  eldest  sons  or  issue  male  of  his  five  Hamilton  and  James  of  Bangor.    Disputes  then  arose  be- 

uncles,  as  the  lands  could  be  laid  out  in  equal  and  just  tween  these  and  the  other  claimants,  but  eventually,  in 

divisions.    His  son  Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Clanbrassil,  1696,  the  Clanbrassil  lands  v  ore  divided  into  five  propor- 

who  had  married  Alice  Moore,  daughter  of  Henry,  the  tions  for  which  the  several  claimants  cast  lots.    By  the 

first  earl  of  Droghcda,  died  on  the  12th  of  January,  1675,  articles  of  partition,  it  was  arranged  that  the  several 

without  issue,  leaving  his  real  estates  to  his  widow,  the  parties  should   hold   their   respective  proportions  as 

countess  Alice  and  her  heirs,  thus  altogether  ignoring  the  manors  distinct  in  themselves.    See  Hanna's  Account  oj 

devise  in  his  father's  will  ahovemcntioned.    On  the  death  the  furith  cf   Inch,   in  the   Dcasnfatru  k  Recorder. 
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had  taw  Suites  ag*  him,  nor  hath  he  moved  Suites  ag*  men,  but  lived  without  giveing  or  receiving 
disturbances,  worth  the  while  to  be  named.  So  that  now  it  may  be  inferred  from  y*  premises  alone, 
without  help  ot  what  may  be  further  said  of  him)  that  this  Hugh  had  enjoyed  been  Mr  of  a 
considerable  stock  of  Humane  Prudence,  whch  is  another  happy  enjoymen1  or  possession. 

It  is  needless  therefore,  and  because  he  is  of  Age  and  able  (by  his  Actions)  to  speak  for  himself, 
as  it  is  Superfluous,  to  recount  &  to  tell  y*  Readers  of  his,  the  sd  Hughs  Orchards,  Warrens,  Dove 
Coate,  and  his  other  buildings  wh<*  are  obvious  to  all  Passengers. 88 

On  these  contemplations  I  am  withdrawing  my  Pen,  leaving  all  other  things  needful  to  be  in - 
certed  in  this  Hughs  fuller  History  and  character  by  his  Sd  Eldest  Sonn,  who  may  learn  Enough  of 
matter  (whereof  I  am  ignorant)  from  his  (I  mean  his  Fathers)  own  mouth,  to  be  a  supplem1  here* 
unto ;  I  haveing  been  brief  therein :  &  perhapps  a  little  disremembered  in  the  points  of  time 
(whereof  I  kept  no  dyary)  or  have  been,  it  may  be,  otherwise  mistaken,  unwillingly :  praying  that 
all  my  Errata  (if  any)  in  the  foregoing  pages  may  be  Corrected  and  Amended :  for  I  am  Confident 
that  no  one  thing  in  any  of  them,  doth  deserve  to  be  Expunged  or  Omitted,  for  inveracity  or  redun- 
dancy. Yet  I  desire  my  writeing  may  be  taken  complexly  (and  not  to  be  crumbled  into  Atoomes] 
because  I  shall  be  best  understood  So :  and  for  that  I  have  bestowed  some  pains  by  this  Picture 
wh*:  is  like  him  in  all  the  lines  drawn  therein)  to  represent  him  to  his  Posterity  and  my  own,  as 
worthy  their  diligent  imitation,  in  all  his  Vertues  herein  recited.  Therefore  I  come  now  to  a  Con 
elusion,  not  heeding  to  Enlarge  this  Short  narrative,  by  discanting  on  this  Hughs  Actions,  in  his 
Severall  other  Capacitys  and  Stations  of  Justice  for  the  Peace,  Com'  for  the  Array,  Subsidys,  and 
Pole  monys,  in  all  wh^  he  served  his  King  and  Country  as  worthy  of  Approbation. 

Neither  will  I  tire  the  Reader,  by  telling  him  all  might  be  Said  Concerning  this  Hughs  and 
my  own  travells  by  Land  and  Water  together :  and  of  our  being  Cootemporarys  (as  it  were  nigh- 
bours)  these  very  many  years  past,  meeting  of  later  Yeares  (Since  our  residences  came  to  be  So 
neare  as  they  are)  almost  Constantly  on  Lords  day  in  our  Heavenly  Fathers  house,  partaking  of 
His  word  &  holy  Table  therein  at  due  Seasons  Nor  will  I  mention  what  may  be  Said  of  our 
haveing  been  together  in  our  own  habitations  and  Publiq  Inns  frequently:  nor  what  Jollity,  harm- 
less drollery,  mirth  and  good  Company  we  have  had  at  Such  meetings  :  or  how  free  we  were  then 
to  take  good  Liquor  (whc":  gladdens  the  heart  of  mankind),  but  let  it  be  remembered,  wee  still 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Clanbrassil,  domestic  insurrection,  or  provide  for  the  public  safety  in 

his  countess  married  lord  Bargany,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  case  of  invasions,  it  was  usual  for  the  crown  to  issue 

who  came  in  for  serious  trouble,  and  not  much  gain,  by  commissions  of  array,  under  which  officers  of  trust  were 

his  alliance  with  the  countess.    Although  Hugh  Mont-  sunt  into  every  district  to  muster  and  anuy,  or  set  in 

gomery  of  Bally magown  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  dis-  military  order,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  available 

putings  of  the  Hamiltons  among  themselves  he  assisted  for  active  duty.    The  commissioners  of  array  were  in- 

in  arranging  certain  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  structcd  to  take  up  their  position  at  such  places  as  were 

the  Hamiltons  and  lord  Bargany.    Sec  Hamilton  Mann-  considered  most  convenient  for  taking  a  general  muster  of 

scripts,  pp.  1 02 — 105.         ,  all  the  companies  and  forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  in 

**  To  all  passengers. — The  improvements  here  referred  the  kingdom,  and  to  examine  their  numbers,  quality  and 

to  were  those  made  by  Hugh  Montgomery  at  Ballymagoun.  arms.    They  were  further  required  to  examine  the  pro' 

Harris,  Stateofthe  County  of  Doxon,  p.  68,  referring  to  this  visions  supplied  for  th«  soldiers'  use,  and  to  investigate  all 

residence,  says — "  The  lands  about  it  are  looked  upon  as  informations  touching  abuses,  frauds,  or  misdemeanours, 

the  best  arable  and  pasture  grounds  in  the  Barony."    This  committed  by  any  captain,  lieutenant,  muster- master, 

superiority  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  officer,  commissary,  or  victualler.    They  were  always 

care  and  skill  of  Hugh  Montgomery  as  a  cultivator.  enjoined  to  uke  convoys  of  soldiers  for  their  protection, 

*»  Com'  for  the  Array.— -To  protect  the  kingdom  from  w  lieu  Lavclimg  from  place  to  place. 

It  2 
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parted  friends,  as  wee  nu-tt  :  nor  will  I  rehearse  any  of  our  other  occurraoces.  Yett  lett  it  be 
known,  that  tho  I  am  now  in  the  last  paragraph  of  these  memoires ;  I  must  not  withhold  or  Suffer 
to  be  forgotten  a  piece  of  this  beloved  Hughs  Character,  given  of  hjm  when  he  was  our  present 
Earle  of  Mount  Alexanders  Agent,  and  all  eyes  open  and  upon  him,  to  observe  him.  I  say  given 
of  him  by  L*  W"  Montgomery «°  and  approoved  by  y«  Con  tray,  viz : 

Whereas  the  s4  Lteu-  (who  was  a  Jocose  Ingenious  discerning  Genlt  &  a  good  fellow)  had 
made  his  Remarks  freely  on  many  men  (great  and  small  fish  falling  into  his  nett) ;  He  called  one 
Gena  the  Fox  another  he  styled  a  wolf,  a  third  he  termed  a  weesel,  for  nimble  insinuations  anJ 
activity  to  suck  and  gett  favor  and  profitt :  and  such  like  Epithets  he  gave  of  the  rest  wh**:  hitt 
patt  Enough  ;  but  Speaking  of  this  Hugh,  he  Said,  my  Lords  Hu  :  deserved  to  be  called  the  Lyon  ; 
for  he  acted  Generously,  his  nature  being  to  have  a  Noble  Anger,  according  to  Lyons,  viz  Parctr< 
subjectis  et  debellare  superbos.*x 

Yett  this  is  not  all ;  for  this  Hugh  still  was  and  is  fitt  and  ready  to  make  Peace,  by  Compro- 
mises (when  desired)  between  nighbours  and  Kindred  Relations. 

My  Sonn  and  I  (with  firm  Confidence  and  on  good  Grounds  of  Knowledge)  choose  him  a 
*  Feofee  in  Trust,  in  our  mutuall  Setlements  of  our  Estates  made  to  each  other :»»  in  which  he 


U.  Wm.  Montgomery.  —  In  1641,  William  Mont- 
gomery served  in  the  regiment  of  sir  James  Montgomery 
as  an  ensign,  sec  p.  322,  note  65,  supra.  lie  apix-.irs, 
from  the  reference  to  him  in  the  text,  to  have  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymagoun  and  Kosemount,  but 
we  cannot  state  positively  to  what  branch  of  the  family  he 
belonged.  He  was,  probably,  a  son  of  Adam  Montgomery 
of  Ballyalton  and  Ballyhenry.     See  p.  146,  note  104, 

tU»abtbfUare sufirrbos.— The  kings  of  Scotland  had  this 
motto  on  their  arras. 

v  Made  to  eaeh  other.  —This  arrangement  was  made  in 
the  year  1691,  between  William  Montgomery  of  Roscmount, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  esq.  (the  author),  of  the  one  jurt, 
James  Montgomery,  esq.,  son  to  the  said  William  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  second  part,  ami  sir  Robert  Adair  of  Bal- 
lymcnagh,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  knt.,  and  Hugh 
Montgomery  of  Ballymagoun,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
esq.,  of  the  third  part.  William  Montgomery  "to  the 
intent  to  preserve  his  Kstatc  in  his  name  and  family,  ami 
for  the  Love  and  affection  he  hears  to  his  said  son  lames 
Montgomery,  and  in  consideration  that  the  said  James 
shall  pay  and  discharge  the  several!  Debts  in  the  Sche- 
dule hereunto  affixed,  mentioned,  and  sett  forth,  and  for 
and  in  Consideration  of  five  shillings  sterling  to  him  the 
said  William  Montgomery  by  the  said  James  Montgomery 
before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  Presents," — 
granted  to  the  latter  all  that  the  "  Mannnur  and  Capitall 
Messuage  of  Roscmount  with  all  its  Rights,  Mcml>crs, 
{franchises,  Royalties,  and  Appurtenances,  and  also  all 
and  singular  out  houses,  bams,  stables,  I >ov<. houses, 
orc'nrds,  gardens,  lands,  meadows,  pistv.re-,  water- 
courses, fyshings,  Tythes  of  all  sorts  both  great  and 
small,  with  all  lascmcnts,  profits,  coniodiuc-,  heredita- 
ments whatsoever."  William  Montgomery  reserved  to 
him-clf  from  his  estate  an  annual  sum  of  £y>,  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  his  son  at  two  equal  payments  at  the 
Fea.ts  of  Philip  and  Jacob  and  All  Saints.    He  aUo  re- 


served certain  privileges  and  benefits  which  are  stated  in 
the  words  of  the  Indenture  xs  follow: — "  The  said  James 
Montgomery  doth  by  these  presents  covenant  anil  agree 
to  and  with  the  said  William  Montgomery,  that  he  the 
said  William  shall  and  may  at  all  times  hereafter,  during 
his  life  have  full  and  free  liberty  of  ingress,  egress,  and  re- 
gress, for  himself,  servants,  or  such  as  he  may  appoint  to 
hunt,  hawk,  fysh,  or  fowlc,  or  upon  any  other  recreation, 
upon  any  part  of  the  premisses  without  the  Lett,  hinder- 
ance,  or  molestation  of  him  the  said  J  ■tries  Montgomery, 
or  any  other  iierson  whatsoever  claiming  any  title  to  it>e 
premisses  from,  by,  or  under  him:  And  the  said  William 
Montgomery  shall,  during  his  life,  freely,  quietly,  and 
peaceably  occupy,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  awl  singular 
the  Rooms,  chambers,  and  other  the  Conveniences  ir. 
and  about  the  Mansion  house  of  Roscmount  herein  after 
mentioned  and  sett  forth  (viz.):  the  said  William  Mont- 
gomery shall  have  and  enjoy  to  his  own  use  during  his 
life  all  and  every  the  Rooms  and  Chambers!  and  other 
Conveniences  built  upon  the  first  floor  of  the  said  Man 
sion  house  of  Roscmount,  except  the  Hall,  which  is  to 
l>e  enjoyed  by  the  said  William  ami  James  in  comen  be 
tween  them,  and  also  the  said  William  shall  have  an; 
enjoy  to  his  own  use  the  pantry  with  the  back  stairs  there- 
unto adjoining,  together  with  the  Cellar  and  Convenience 
for  botlcs  under  the  gun  flanker,  and  also  the  upper  room 
upon  the  north  flanker,  and  the  whole  entire  new  sbitc«' 
stable,  with  the  conveniences  am!  use  of  the  brew  house 
the  three  ovens,  the  mash  house,  and  bleachyard,  th. 
said  William  Montgomery  and  James  are  to  enjoy  in 
comen;  the  said  William  shall  likewise  hnvc  and  enjrj" 
during  his  life  to  his  own  use  the  meadow  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Shansdrum,  and  to  have  all  com 
and  grain  to  be  spent  in  his  apartments  in  the  said  Man- 
sion house  ground  at  the  mill  free  of  all  toll  and  custom; 
the  said  William  to  have  turbary,  and  leave  to  cutt  three 
hundred  load  of  turf  in  that  part  of  the  mosse  which 
Hugh  M'Gill,  Innkeeper,  had  last  year:  And  the  said 
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mainly  consulted :  and  by  another  Writeing,  Hee  is  one  (even  y*  cheifest  relyd  on)  Arbitrator  to 
determine  differences,  if  any  shd  chance  to  arise  between  us  (as  there  hath  been  none,  nor  are  any 
Likely  to  bee  moved  by  cither  of  us)  Praised  be  God  for  it 

So  that  for  a  Conclusion  of  all  the  Premises  (wfr*  I  think  are  sufficient  to  be  remembered  at 
this  time)  I  will  now  take  the  Liberty  to  claim  again  a  Joynt  title  to  him  ;  as  I  Quondam  had,  and 
have  not  forfeited  it,  viz.  to  call  him  our  beloved  Hugh  ;  whom  and  all  his  I  wish  ever  well  to  fare ; 
and  doo  in  particular  desire  that  he  may  See  my  Earthly  remains  lodged  in  their  proper  prepared 
resting  Place :  as  I  have  often  told  him  my  hopes  were  he  wold  doe  it,  without  Expectation  of 
being  invited  by  a  buriall  letf,  for  nice  Ceremonys  were  always  needless  between  us ;  tho  mutual 
respective  differences  were  never  wanting. 

Fineally  as  a  Valediction  to  y*  Reader  (if  he  be  an  envious  or  carping  Momus)  I  say 

Rode  Caper  !  vitera ;  tamen,  Hie  cum  stabis  ad  Aras, 
In  tua,  Quod  fundi,  Cornua  possit  Erit."    This  Englished  among  my  other  \ 


James  Montgomery  doth  promise  to  cause  the  said  turf, 
and  all  grain  and  hay  belonging  to  his  father  to  be  Led 
home,  and  putt  in  the  usual  places,  he  said  William  giv- 
:  and  drink  to  those  that  shall  carry  and  bring  the 
and  pay  for  stacking  thereof  :  And  it  is  also  agreed 
that  the  said  William  shall  have  yearly  a  third  part  of  all 
the  tyths  of  herrings  that  shall  be  received,  and  the  third 
part  of  all  the  fruit  and  pigeons",  with  sufficient  cpiantitics 
of  cabbages,  calc  root*,  and  herbs  for  his  own  and  ser- 
vants' use,  and  be  at  liberty  to  keep  two  sadle  horses  to  be 
grassd  with  his  said  sons  sadle  horses,  and  two  milch  cows 
to  l>c  grassd  with  his  sons  milch  cows,  and  a  work  horse 
to  be  grassd  with  his  sons  work  horse."  This  document 
was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  James 
Ross,  Ch.  Campbell,  James  Young,  Thos.  Craford,  Not. 
Pub.  The  following  is  the  "  Sthedule  of  Dtbts  to  be  dis- 
jhurged  by  Jama  Montgomery,  esq. ,  pursuant  to  the  Deed 
xo**  in  mentioned"  — 

"To  lames  Dunlap  oftCilwalgan,  by  stated  accompt.  ..   03  tj  01 
To  Hush  H'Gill  in  Gray  Abbey,  Innkeeper,  by  two 

bonds,  •■       >•         1       ••        .    37  la  00 

Remainiiigof  Interest  due  AUt»  90  (1690)  . .    03  03  00 

To  James  Boyd,  Glastery's  brother,  August,  88  (1688;  by 

Book  accompt,  if  yet  unpayd,   00  16  01 

To  William  Little,  yeo,  by  book  accompt,  .  . .  co  09  06 
•(*o  James  M'Donell  of  Dromardan,  by  book  accompt, . .  00  10  06 
To  lames  M'Neely  of  Slant,  by  book  accompt, . .       ..  000900 

To  Symon  Isaac  of  Dunovcr,  by  book  account  00  08  00 

To  John  M'Cormick,  Portaferry,  by  book  accompt,  ..  oa  13  03I 
To  Adam  M'Cormick,  of  the  vunc,  by  bill  of  acct,  and 

borrowed         ■  ■       »,       ■•       •*       ..  02  00  00 

To  Jnhn  Park  of  Ballyhalbert  parish,  by  bond  0$  00  00 

Interest  due  from  Al»t  88  to  May  91  U691)  01  05  00 

To  William  l-ittle  Taylor,  by  bond,   04  00  00 

'merest  en  ding  at  May.  1691,        ..       ..       ..       . .    01  00  00 

To  the  viid  William  by  acct  for  work,   00  18  oa 

To  Mr.  Rolicrt  Pierce,  Clke,  for  Sallery  60  00  00 

To  Symon  Isaac  afToresd  by  assumpsit,  031000 

To  William  Nevin.  Bally  M  Cnirs,  by  bill,  August,  t686,   01  oa  00 

More  to  him  by  bom),  Jan.y,  if'9?.   11  00  00 

fur  three  years  Interest         ..        ..         .        ..       . .    oj  06  00 

To  him  also  by  late  accompt  . .        . .        . .  00  to  00 

I'o  the  Ex"  of  Thomas  Wallace  of  Donaghadee  16S6  01  03  ou 
I'o  William  Pinckvtan  of  the  same  by  acct.  1680  . .  ot  03  00 

To  John  Montgomery  of  Crcigboy  by  boud  ..  .-05  luw 
Interest  due  at  May  1691  about  ..       ..       ..    ot  12  06 

To  flrxncii  Allen  of  Donaghadee  16S6   01  01  00 

To  Ditto  by  book  accompt  01  oa  co 


To  Hugh  Montgomery  of  the  tame    00  06  00 

To  John  Milling  of  the  same  by  acct.  _      . .       .  >       . .  ot  00  00 

To  James  Koss  of  Portivo  Esqr.  by  bill   00  it  00 

To  his  son  Mr.  James  Kou  or.  »  letter  March  1688      . .  01  03  00 

To  Andrew  Clarke  in  Bangor  Chanler  91  (1691;  . .       . .  03  03  06 

To  Hugh  Gxrvan  of  the  same  Glasier    01  ot  00 

To  Sainu»  Martin  A  Murry  by  bond  payable  16S8       . .  08  00  oa 

For  Interest  at  May  1691    oa  00  00 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Knox  of  Belfast  by  bond   05  10  00 

To  Mr  David  Smith  of  the  same  merchant  ..  001800 

To  Roliert  Cluggstone  of  the  same. .    00  07  087 

To  M'  Robert  Nevin  of  the  same  by  book  acct,  . .       . .  01  00  07} 

To  John  Young  of  the  same  by  book  acct.  ..       ..  01  14  08 

To  James  Young  of  the  same  merchant   04  18  os 

Charges  in  ApriJiooi  three  years  Interest . .       ..       ..  010903 

To  John  Smith  of  the  same  merchant    03  is  00 

To  John  Chalmers  of  the  same  merchant   01  os  08 

To  Doctor  Victor  Berguson  ..  ..       ..       . .  oa  06  00 

To  Hugh  Hamilton  of  Killclcagh.  88  !  1688)  ..  040806 

To  S'  Robert  Coll  vile  by  Rent  charge  as  assigned  to 

Alex  Dalxell  and  by  two  bonds  interest  nil  May 

1691    83  16  00 

To  Provost  Curry  in  Newtown  by  bill  *  acct     ..       .  wo  17  06 

To  Robert  Bell  of  the  same  shopkeeper  by  Letter        ..  01  13  00 

To  Provost  Montgomery  of  the  same  by  book  acct  03  01  o*J 
To  Robert  Montgomery  of  the  same  gent,  by  bill  dated 

December  1687   03  05  ti, 

To  George  fferguson  of  the  same  rests  of  book  acct  00  jl  01 

To  James  Cvstian  in  Cumber  glaiver  by  book  acct.       . .  00  07  oS 

Tu  Robert  M'Kce  Whan's  brother  in  law   01  ij  00 

To  Mr.  George  Rogers  of  Lisbum   ot  07  03 

To  James  Smallett  &  Thomas  Inglish  in  Edinbrough  and 

John  Cochran  Glasgow    13  co  co 

Interest  of  the  umc  till  Lamas  i6?i    oa  16  00 

To  James  Montgomery  of  Craftdyke  in  Scotland         . .  ot  04  00 

To  Servants  Wages  ..  ..        ..  ir  it  at) 

To  Patrick  Palon  of  Drumireagh  by  two  bonds  . .       . .  30  00  00 

For  Interest  nil  May  1691   07  10  00 

To  John  Heslep  of  Ballymsselly  by  bond  ..       ..  40  00  00 

To  him  for  Interest  till  Slay  i?.)i  . .  10  00  00 

To  Thumas  Scott  of  Balls-waller,  by  bond        . .        . .  50  00  00 

To  him  for  Interest  till  May.  i6yi   10  00  00 

To  Major  Samuell  Stewart  by  bond  and  Rent  diarge  ..  300  00  00 
for  two  years  Interest  till  1691  . .  030  00  00 

To  William  Craftord  John  l-r.iflt.rd  merchants  in  Belfast 

ta  E>n  of  Thomas  Aitkia  .       ..      ..  4940903 

To  John  Moody  of  Canty  by  bond   100  o..  00 

"  The  total  whereof  is  fourteen  hundred  f.urtv  seven  pounds  seven 
shillings  nyn  p<rns  «t  three  farihu.gs  sterling  "—  MS.  I'uftn  /rr- 
terz'fif  ttt  (1  »vi  iiA^y. 

»!  Cornua  possit  erit, — 

"  Rode,  caper,  vitem  :  tamen  hinc,  cum  stabis  ad  aram. 
In  tua  .piod  spargi,  coinua  possit,  crit  "—Ovid.  Fatti,  i.,  357. 
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Mr.  James  Montgomery^,  Arms,  Ac  Epithet,  ft  a  Metaphorical  Epitaph  on  him  are  to  be 
seen  painted  on  a  board  hanging  neare  the  Pulpit  in  Gray  Abby  Church,  or  in  my  treatise  of 
funeralls,**  and  is  here  incerted  as  followeth,  viz — 


Predoctus,  fidelis,  et  strenuus  Evangelii  Pneco  Jacobus  Montgomery  gen. 
in  Artibus  Magister  (ex  familia  de  Hasilhead  in  Scotia  oriundus) 
Militi  Aurato  (ejusdem  utriusque  nominis)  curator  Animarum,  vigilantissimus 
Cujus  Spiritus  migravit  (c  terns  in  Ccclis)  Deo  datori  7°  Martii  Anno 
a  Christo  nato  1647,  Corpus  autem  (sub  Cathedra  Veritatis)  hie  jacet 


Sepultum,  Posteritasque  Conditur,  in  Spe  Avaorao-tws. 
Epitaphium  Mctaphoricum 
Occidit,  hie  (mirum  !)  nulla,  sol,  nocte  sccuta 
this  sunn  hath  sett  and  yett  no  night  ensued  : 
No  wonder !  for  God,  here  his  light  renewed. 
Posuit  amicus  L:M.  A°  a  mundo  Taxato  169a." 


•*  Trtatite  on  funtralh. — This  treatise  is  not  mentioned  Montgomery,  son  of  the  deceased,  after  the  inscription  in 

in  the  list  of  the  author's  writings  appended  to  his  Dt-  the  abbey  had  been  written.     The  date  1692,  here  re- 

tcripticn  of  fit  Ards.  corded,  is  1693  in  the  copy  of  this  epitaph  preserved  by  Har- 

v5  Taxato  1692. — This  inscription  differs  slightly  from  ris.    The  capitals  L;  M,  in  the  last  line,  are  the  initial 

that  preserved  by  Harris.  Sec  p.  1 35.  note  43,  iu[>ra.  The  letters  of  lubetis  merito,  written  entire  in  the  inscription 

date  of  Mr.  James  Montgomery's  death  is  here  recorded  in  as  it  appeared  to  Harris.    See  State  of  the  County  of 

full,  being  supplied  to  the  author,  no  doubt,  by  Hugh  Down,  p.  53. 


\V.  M. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OTHER     MONTGOMERY  S. 

|OW  having  mentioned  our  6'  Laird  of  Braidstane  &  his  offspring  with  two  cadets  of  former 
lairds  of  Braidstane  :  viz.  Thomas  of  Blackstoun'  and  Gransheogh';  &  two  other  familys, 
viz.  Creboy3  &  Ballyraagouns  all  Montgomerys,  &  being  his  next  relations,  I  will  not  forget 
(nor  suffer  to  be  buried  in  oblivion)  our  forenamed  serjant  &  his  Posterity  :  because  of  his  good 
service  done  to  y*  sd  sixt  laird,  my  venerable  grandfather. 

You  have  heard  he  was  called  Robert  Montgomery,*  &  that  he  was  a  chief  Instrument  in  y*  Robert 
sa  Laird's  Escape,  &  that  he  brought  his  dutch  wife  with  him.  Them  y*  sd  Laird  entertained  at  M,,n,fr 
Braidstane,  until  his  plantation  in  Ireland,  that  he  brought  them  over  &  settled  them  in  y*  lands 
of  upper  Cuningbum*  in  the  Great  Ards  (so  called  from  the  multitude  of  Coneys  or  Rabits  that 
were  in  the  banks  of  the  said  Bourn  or  brook ) ;  in  fee  farm,  under  a  small  chief  rent.  The  deed 
was  only  written  in  paper  (as  Scotish  instruments  of  that  nature  comonly  are),  &  not  registered  or 
renewed,  but  was  observed  inviolate  by  all  the  three  first  Lords. 

The  deed  had  an  Endorsment,  every  word  written  &  signed  by  the  said  Laird  (then  Vise'), 
wh,h  I  have  read,  &  it  was  (as  neare  as  I  can  remember)  in  the  following  terms,  viz. 

I  do  hereby  heartily  recomend  y*  within  named  Rob*  Montgomery,  &  all  his  posterity  heires 
males,  to  y*  favour  of  my  son  Hugh,  &  to  all  his  descending  heirs,  leaving  unto  them  all  (who 
shall  be  kind  to  him  &  them)  my  blessing  on  that  Account,  as  a  memorandum  of  my  good  will  and 
respect  to  y*  said  Rob*  &  his  dutch  wife,  who  under  God  wrought  my  delivery  out  of  the  Marshall- 
sea  in  the  Hague.6 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  care  &  kindness  of  the  s-  first  three  Lords,  in  the  minority  of 
this  present  Earle,  &  unknown  to  him  &  his  nearest  relations  of  kindred,  the  sd  deed  of  fee  farm, 
so  indorsed,  was  fraudently  got  out  of  the  s"  Rob1  his  a"  wifes  hands  when  she  was  his  widdow, 
had  his  daughter  &  two  sonns  to  maintaine  all  under  ninteen  yeares  of  Age. 

William,  y*  the  eldest  son,  served  mee  some  years  at  Rosemount,  and  went  into  Scotland  & 
died  unmarryed,  he  was  a  propper  young  man  &  had  expectations  there. 

»  Blackstoun. — See  pp.  26,  28,  1 1 6,  supra.  sheogh  as  the  first  cousin  of  the  first  viscount  ( Narrative  of 

•  Gransheogh.—  Sec  pp.  356-362,  supra.  Gransheogh,  p.  357,  supra),  he  nowhere  calls  Patrick  of 

3  Creboy. — See  pp.  2»,  52,  note  25,  supra.   Thomas  H.  Creboy  couiin  of  the  first  viscount,  but  only  brother-in- 

Montgomery,  in  his  Genealogical  f/isfory,  represents  both  law  (sec  p.  52,  supra),   nor  does  he  ever  speak  of 

Creboy  and  Gransheogh  as  descended  from  the  two  younger  Creboy  and  Gransheogh  as  cmisins-german. 
sons  of  Adam,  fourth  laird,  which,  if  so,  would  make  this  «  Robert  Montgomery.— Six  p.  12,  supra. 
Patrick  of  Creboy  first  cousin  of  John  of  Gransheogh  and        '  Cuningbum. — The  name  of  a  town  land  in  the 

of  sir  Hugh  the  first  viscount.    But  although  the  author  of  parish  of  Ncwtownards.    See  p.  373,  supra. 
the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  designates  John  of  Gran-        •  In  the  If*gue.-S<x  p.  12-15, 
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Henry,  the  2*  son  in  A*  i689,  I  saw  him  Quarterm'  in  y  Earls  of  Eglintons  troop,  he  is  : 
ryed  &  well  setled. 

The  daughter  was  marrycd  to  one  maxwell,  for  whom  I  took  paines  &  was  at  expense 

to  rid  him  out  of  troubles,  for  Rob"  sake. 

This  memoir  I  think  due  to  Rob"  fidelity,  &  service  to  my  grandfather,  he  generously  fore- 
going his  halbert,  his  Pay  and  y*  arrears  thereof,  &  hazarding  his  life,  for  love  of  a  gentlman  of  his 
surname,  then  in  distress ;  on  what  account  is  before  related. 
Monkery,  Man*  Inferiour  Montgomery,  came  over'  &  had  mortgages  some  of  fifty,  som-  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ster.  on  single  townlands,  paying  a  small  chiefry  and  the  tyth  (w*h  ecclesiasticall  right,  our 
first  lord  did  not,  nor  would  ascertain,  the  most  of  his  lands  belonged  to  Abbeys  and  Pryorys,  and  so 
might  have  disposed  of  them)  for  Instance 

Montgomery  of  Ballyhenny8  in  Newtoun  parish,  had  one  thousand  raerks  Scotesh  mony  on  y* 
town  called  B:heft»;  &  payd  but  one  shill  rent  per  annum,  but  when  hee  (and  I  believe  also  his  son) 
was  dead,  a  favorit  of  another  name,  since  y*  rcstauration,  had  y*  redemption  of  the  mortgage  given 
him  by  y*  3d  Lord,  it  came  to  fifty  pounds  and  04  as  I  thinke  &  he  bad  above  2o,£  ster  yearly  out 
of  it 

Item  John  Montgomery  of  B:volly  (the  son  of  one  of  the  first  planters)  was  reraooved  out  of 
his  houlding  (his  fathers  originall  mortgage  mony  being  given  him)  so  he  was  forced  to  remoove  3c 
take  a  farm  in  y*  north  west  of  Ireland,  by  w*  change  he  lost,  and  y*  incomer  gained  a  yearly  income, 
for  by  a  law  made  in  King  Char  :  y*  martirs  reigne,  any  mortgaged  Lands,  w1*  yeelded  more  than 
iolb  per  cent,  all  y*  overplus  rent  might  be  counted  up  as  paym1  in  part  (pro  tanto)  of  the  original 
mortgage  mony, 

I  incert  these  two  names  oncly  to  show  that  there  were  substantiall  montgoraerys  (besides  the 
aforenamed)  who  came  over  as  planters,  besides  Artificers  &  yeoman,  &  those  whom  (to  avoid 
ostentation)  I  name  not :  some  of  whose  Posterity  in  newton  parish  and  near  it,  are  thrivcing  far- 
mers, and  well  to  pass. 

Now  that  I  have  related  most  I  had  to  say  of  our  6th  Laird  and  his  three  Sonns  Hugh,  James 
&  George  &  of  his  two  Daughters,  and  also  have  written  of  y*  z*  Viscounts  children,  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  Hugh  y*  3"  Vise*  and  first  Earlc  of  Mount  Alex'  and  of  his  offspring,  Jean,  Henry, 
Katherin,  Elizabeth,  &  of  Hugh,  y*  4th  Viscount  &  2d  Earle  now  liveing. 

It  may  be  alleadged  that  I  have  Acted  y*  Panegyrist,  and  not  noted  their  Imperfections  and 
jppo!oyy.  f^jfc.  (w«h  jn  any  man  js  seMom  overweiched  by  his  vertucs)  &  so  I  must,  or  shall,  be  called  too 
favorably  Partiall  to  y*  stock  from  whence  I  am  sprung,  &  to  my  fellow  branches  &  nighbours. 

»  Montgomery's  camt  ovrr.— The  following  persons  of     name  of  a  tow-nland  in  the  parish  of  Ncwtownards.  Hu^h 
this  surname  received  grants  ol  denization  in  1617: —     Montgomery  of  llallyhenry  was  present  at  the  funeral  of 


this  surname  rcceiveu  grants  01  denization  m  1017: —  Montgomery  of  llallyhenry  was  present  at 

John  Montgomery  of  UaTlimacros.se,  Robert  and  William  the  first  earl  in  1663.    Sec  p.  250,  supra. 
Montgomery  of  Donoghdie,  Thomas   Montgomery  of        >  LaHyhtft. — Now  Baliyhafi;  this  is  also  a  townlar.d 

Knockfergus,  John  Montgomery  of  Redone.  Matthew  in  the  pxrish  of  Newtonank 

Montgomery  of  Donoghdie,    Ro1>ert  Montgomery  of        »  is  .  .  .  />.  —  This  Ls  a  misprint  for  A»/^ri>//<y.  a  town* 

Edenacanany,  Robert  Montgomery  of  Moncygh^e  (now  land  in  '!-..•  parish  of  Donaghadec.    John  Montgomery  of 

the  Glass  Moss),  and  John  Montgomery  of  Ku:])i»a.  BJl.-t  R  .'u-  was  requested  by  Hugh  Nevin  to  asskt  in 

gorrie.—  Calendar  PaLtil  A'oiis.  James  I.,  pp.  3^6,  339.  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  bis  will.    Sec  p.  135.  nolc 
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Therefor  as  to  this  Irapeachm*  I  shall  so  farr  defend  my  self  &  Reputation,  as  to  Answe 
thus,  viz. 

Imp'  if  I  saw  my  forefathers,  or  Relations,  or  Christian  Nighbors  nakedness  or  infirmitys,  I 
should  (according  to  my  duty  &  Love)  cover  them  as  Sem  and  Japhct  did,  rather  than  deride  them 
as  Cham  did  Noahs,  for  which,  his  posterity  Cainan  was  accursed. 

Item  it  is  a  Maxim  and  Axiom  in  my  books  viz.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  de  absentibus  nil 
nisi  verum,  &  the  Trueth,  (especially  ye  whole  trueth)  should  not  be  told  in  all  times  and  places, 
where  it  may  be  scandalum  acceptum ;  tho  non  datum :  except  when  upon  Oath  before  a  Magistrate 

Item  it  is  ag»  the  designe  of  this  natrative  w*  is  (not  to  speak  evill  of  any  man  but)  to  shew 
ye  good  Acts  and  qualifications  of  those  Montgomerys  I  have  named ;  thereby  to  stirr  up  Posterity 
to  imitate  their  vertuous  Examples  : 

But  to  come  nearer  the  answer  to  ye  objection,  I  protest  yl  Imitation  of  posterity  is  y«  chief 
end  of  my  writeing. 

2do  to  shew  my  gratitude  to  those  I  ow  it,  or  to  their  children. 

3«">  to  be  an  example  that  others  after  mee  may  begin  where  I  leave  off,  &  so  continue  ye  me- 
moriall  of  our  honoblc  family,  better  than  I  have  done,  or  could  doc  (not  haveing  adverted  and 
begun  sooner)  for  times  past,  &  always  to  reguard  trueth,  as  I  have  laboured  and  studdyed  to  doe. 

But  4,h|y  to  come  up  closer  to  y  objectors  (if  any  bee)  I  must  tell  them,  that  wee  should  doc 
to  all  men  as  wee  would  they  should  doc  towards  us :  &  that  I  believe  they  doe  not  desire  their 
own  sores  (old  or  new)  should  be  scarifyed  or  ripped  open  to  view,  but  rather  carefully  plaistered 
and  concealed. 

And  5lW*  (to  speak  to  ye  subject  matter  of  ye  objection)  I  again  protest,  I  have  written  with 
out  Bribe,  or  any  expectation  of  Reward,  &  without  varying  from  the  trueth,  either  to  the  right  or 
Left  hand  (that  I  know  of)  but  have  pursued  the  straight  Roade  of  Duty;  w*h  I  conceived  I  owed 
to  my  family,  nighbours  and  acquaintances  of  the  surname  of  Montgomery:  God  haveing  given 
mee  ability  and  leizure  to  performe  as  I  have  done. 

I  confess  no  flesh  is  faultless,  nor  myself  (perhapp*)  in  point  of  time,  w<*  I  could  not  exactly 
know,  for  want  of  Records  thereof,  but  that  those  I  write  of  were  naturally  or  habitually  vicious, 
or  were  cursers,  swearers,  lyars,  gamesters  (at  cards  or  dice  etc.)  simulators  (alias  dicti,  hypocrites) 
Idolaters,  drunkards,  gluttons,  whoremongers  (abusers  of  themselves  with  man  or  beast)  man 
qucllcrs  (i.e.  homicides)  or  suicides,  proud,  disloyal  1  to  the  Crown,  oppressors,  cheaters,  or  any 
ways  wickedly  profane,  or  presumptuous,  and  customary  sinners,  I  utterly  deny  it,  in  Thesi :  and 
on  the  faith  of  an  honest  Christian,  I  believe  as  I  now  write,  and  I  never  did  reade  or  learne  to 
the  contrary.  Yet  for,  and  after  all  this ;  All  of  them  had  some  faults  rather  to  be  termed  onuV 
sions  than  comissions,  their  greatest  &  most  frequent  infirmity  was  to  think  men  honest  who  pro- 
fessed sincerity  and  trueth,  &  therefore  they  sometimes  trusted  before  they  tryed ;  and  were  often 
more  Generous  than  was  ncedfull ;  and  I  know  for  certain,  divers  of  them  were  imposed  upon, 
cheated  and  ill  rewarded,  after  protestations,  and  oaths  of  sincerity,  fidelity,  and  kindness  given 
to  them  :  beyond  which,  no  man  can  expect  assurance  without  hostages. 

I  haveing  in  this  appollogy  sufficiently  provided  against  asspertions  of  my  foregoing  writeings, 
I  shall  now  relate  concerning  other  Montgomerys,  for  whom  there  can  be  no  cause  ot  suspicion. 
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tlerryKo»ncily  The  first  i  naroe  js  Hugh  Montgomery  of  DerrygonncUy,,°  where  he  lives  gentily,  within  ten 
mijes  of  Knniskillen  ;  He  is  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  was  a  Cap1  Of  hors  when  y*  fermanagh  men 
defended  that  town  &  County  from  Justin  M  Carty"  comander  of  y*  Irish,  A0  1689. 

Hee  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  Nicholas  Montgomery  of  Derrybrosk'*  (near  the  sJ  town)  who  was 
L'  in  Sr  Ja.  Montg :  Regain*  after  he  was  driven  to  flee  for  his  life  from  ye  Irish  in  A°  164L  Thi* 
Mr  Nicholas  is  aged  84  yeares,  and  was  made  Mr  of  Arts  in  Glasgow,  and  his  father  was  Mr  Hugh 
Montg :  whom  our  Bp  Geo  setlcd  there,' J  and  made  him  receiver  of  his  Rents,  in  that  part  of 
Cloghcr  Dyoces.    This  Hugh  dyed  befor  that  y«  rebellion  broke  out  A°  i64t 

This  Nicholas  had  debentures  in  Ireld  for  service  before  the  5th  of  June  1649. *« 

Robert  his  2d  son  is  a  L«  in  the  Army  and  lives  unraarryed  with  his  father,  he  hath  a  good 
fortune,  and  is  a  proper  well-bred  man.15 

Andrew  his  third  Son  is  a  good  preacher,  hath  wife  and  children  and  a  good  liveing  and  stock 
at  Carrickmacross,'6  he  is  wel'  Loved  and  in  great  respect 


10  Of  Derrygon  nelly. — This  gentleman  is  styled  captain 
Hugh  Montgomery  in  Hamilton'!.  Actions  of  the  Funis- 
killtn  Men,  p.  23;  and  also  in  M  'Conntck's  Further 
Account  0/  the  Adtotu  of  the  EnmsktUen  Men,  pp. 
34,  53.  This  Hugh  Montgomery  signed  the  memorable 
Declaration  issued  by  the  council  of  war  held  at  London- 
derry, on  the  13th  of  April.  16S9,  requiring  all  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  fight  for  their  "country  and 
religion  to  assemble  at  Clady-Ford,  Liffonl,  and  Long 
Cassiway,  bringing  a  wxek's  provision  thciusclves,  and 
as  much  forage  as  they  can  for  horses." 

"  Justin  M' Carty.  —  This  was  an  experienced  officer  in 
■be  army  of  James  II.  In  May,  16S9,  he  was  created 
viscount  Mountcashcl,  and  apjiointcd  commander  of  the 
forces  intended  to  reduce  Knniskillen.  Against  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  that  town,  Mountcashcl  led  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  of  dragoons..  In  a  battle  near 
Newtown  lluller,  this  force  was  almost  annihilated,  and  its 
commander  wounded  and  carried  by  the  victorious  Knnis- 
kiltcners  into  the  town,  where  he  lay  helpless,  but  tare- 
fully  tended,  for  a  long  time.  So  soon  as  he  had  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  laid  his  plans 
for  this  purpose,  and  succeeded.  In  Storey's  Impartial 
History,  part  L,  p.  51,  there  is  the  following  brief  account 
of  this  affair:—"  The  town  of  Enniskillen  stands  upon  a 
lough,  and  the  water  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  where 
he  was  confined,  or  very  near  it.  lie  found  means  to 
corrupt  a  servant,  and  to  get  two  small  boats,  called  *  cols,' 
to  carry  him  and  his  best  moveables  ofT  by  night."  lie 
made  his  csca|>e  to  the  Continent,  and  died  in  1694,  at 
Barege,  from  the  effect  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle 
of  Chanliliy  in  1691.— D' Alton's  King  Jama's  Irish 
Army  List,  pp.  490,  494. 

11  Of  Derrylrosk.—  See  p.  99,  su.itt. 

*'  Hp.  Ceo.  setU d there.— See  pp.  99  101,  supra. 

'•»  5M  of  June  1649. — His  debenture-,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  were  value  for  only  ,£267  2s.  4d. — Irish 
Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  295. 

*>  Well-bred  man. — Lieutenant  Robert  Montgomery's 
arrears  of  pay,  amounting  (0^5038*.  8d.,  were  secured  by 
a  grant  from  the  savings  made  out  for  him  and  others,  in 
the  name  of  William  Montgomery,  the  author. — Irish 
Record  Commission  Repots,  vol.  iii.,  p.  306.    This  lieu  ten- 


other  sepul- 


ant  Robert  Montgomery  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
standard  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount  in  1636. 
See  p.  134,  note  33,  supra. 

**  Ctirrickmiuross. — The  Rev.  Andrew  Montgomery, 
A.M.,  was  admitted  vicar  of  Maghe  Kosse,  or  Carrick- 
macross, in  the  year  1680.  He  rebuilt  the  glebe  house 
at  Dcrryolim,  as  appears  by  a  mutilated  inscription  found 
there  in  1 84 1.  The  old  church  of  Maghe  Ross  was  re- 
built in  1779.  In  the  interior  of  its  old  lower  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  engraved  on  stone,  with  the  crests  of 
Barton,  Hill,  Montgomery,  and  a  bishop's  mitre  : — 

"THIt  OII'KCM'was  RIIS-KO  IK  THI  RKSELUOK  Of  1641. 
AMU  REHt  111    IN  THE  YEAR  lt>8j, 
AT  THE  EXl'KS-SE  Or  THE  REV.  UK.  ROGKR 
HOVl.t    Of   C COO II EX,    WILLIAM    HAM  OK  R*Qt 
ROtiERT  HILL,  ES<JK., 
AND   4XDKKW  UVNTUOMIKV  VICAK  UP  THIS   I  AKI-.H." 

The  area  of  the  old  church  contains, 
chral  inscriptions,  the  following: — 

Arm*.    lu  a  lo«ngc,  quarterly,  1  and  4,  at.  three  fleur  de  li-.  or 
X  i-Hi£.-Mfry     7  »ud  3,  G.  three  ring*  or,  gemmed  ax.  &r {:n!t> n. 
"here  i.ieth  the  body 

or   MRS.    P.LI7AHKTM  WONTtjO 
MKMY  UAVuHTF.K  OK  III 
ANDREW  HUSTJUItRV 
MINIXTFK  OP  THIS  PARISH 
WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIPS 
Tll«  9TM  DAY  OP  JVNE  IN  THS 
TWENTY  THIRD  YEAR  Or  HER 
Af.K  AND  OP  Ot  R  LORli.  1716." 

Among  the  church  plate  belonging  to  Carrickmacross  is 
a  small  silver  cup,  with  the  following  inscription: — "The 
Gift  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Andrew  Montgomery  to  the  Parish 
of  Maghcross  for  y*useof  ysick."  Arms.  Montgomery, 
impaling  three  unicorns'  heads,  a  mullet  for  difference. 
Tins  clergyman  was  also  admitted  as  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  Maghcracloone,  in  1 692,  as  appears  from  the  registry 
of  the  bishop  of  Clogher.  It  is  curious  that  a  Nicholas 
Montgomery,  A.M.,  a  kinsman,  no  doubt,  immediate!) 
preceded  him  in  both  charges,  which  he  had  held  from 
the  year  1664.  In  1702,  an  Andrew  Montgomery,  pro- 
bably the  minister  above-mentioned,  was  admitted  rector 
of  Killanny  parish,  which  extends  into  the  counties  o! 
Louth  and  Monaghan. — Shirley's  Accouut  of  Farney,  pp. 
163.  164,  171,  172,  173. 
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Hugh  y«  father  of  this  Nich  :  was  in  esteem  with  our  two  first  Vise",  as  being  come  of  braid-  his  Coatc. 
stane,1?  and  his  coat  Armoriall  (w<*  I  caused  to  be  engraven  on  a  silver  penner,  and  bestowed  to 
ye  s4  M'  Nich :  as  he  had  given  a  yonge  mare  for  breed  to  my  Son)  is  the  same  w*  y*  beareing  of 
the  old  lairds  of  Braidstane  with  a  distinction  of  a  Cadet,  but  y*  kindred  I  know  not,  y«  coat  is 
ye  same  with  Bp :  Geo :  S4  Tho  :  montg  :l8  and  Gransheoghs. 

This  last  Hugh  the  Ancestor  used  to  make  presents  to  ye  sd  two  Vise**  of  fine  celts  or  fillys, 
haveing  had,  (as  his  posterity  still  retain)  a  good  breed  of  that  sort  and  other  Catall,  he  is  men- 
tioned p.  54  as  planted  at  derrybrosk  aforsaid. 

S*  Ja  :  montg  :  when  he  courted  his  2d  lady  (margarit  Sr  W»  Coles1'  daughter)  stayd  severall 
nights  in  this  Hugh's  house,  and  y  morning  he  was  Bridesgroora,  went  from  thence,  being  attended 
by  him  and  many  Montg :  (his  tenents  all  well  mounted)  of  Surname  I  saw  ncare  one  hundred 
liveing  within  the  12  tates*°  of  Derrybrosk  (the  sd  Mr  Nich :  his  land  from  ye  church)  when  I  was 
ther :  looking  for  a  troublesom  reprizalL" 

Our  present  Hugh  afores*  is  marryed  to  a  beutifull  granddaughter  and  heiress  to  Sr  Jo : 
Dumbarr,22  and  his  estate,  whereof  Derrygonnelly  is  y«  chief  mansion  place,  besides  he  hath  his 
fathers,  and  his  own  purchases. 

I  was  in  A°  {696  three  nights  in  his  new  house  (for  ye  old  walls  are  not  rebuilt)  it  is  a  pleasant 
seate,  a  River  Running  by  it,  within  half  a  muskett  shott,  and  thereon  a  com  and  a  tuck  mill,  in 
w**1  one  may  walk  dry  in  slippers,  he  hath  a  pretty  garden,  and  a  plantation  of  fruite  trees,  there  to 
also  a  pretty  litle  chappell  opposite  to  the  house  door,  about  nine  score  yards  from  it  [to  w6"1  one 
may  goe  dry  in  like  maner)  built  and  endowed  by  Sr  Jo :  Dunbarr  aforesaid,  for  a  deacon  to  reap 
prayers,  homilys,  or  preach  in,  when  the  weather  is  badd. 

I  saw  a  rarity  at  that  house,  to  witt  a  two  edged  sword  of  excellent  metall,  [w  B  this  Hugh 
never  caused  to  be  made]  but  had  it  [I  have  forgott  what  he  told  mee  thereof]  in  y  late  warr 
about  Enniskillen.  I  am  of  ye  opinion  there  is  no  smith  in  Ireland  can  forge  so  good  a  blade  : 
or  I  saw  it  severly  tryed. 

The  sword  is  inscribed  on  y*  right  hand  side  of  the  blade  thus 

Robertas  Bruschius  )  (   pro  christo  ) 

ScotorumRcx      j  on  y  reverse  side    j     rt  Patria    j  D :  ER 


•»  Braidstane— Hugh,  the  founder  of  the  Derrygonnelly 
branch,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  younger  ion  of  the 
fourth  laird  of  Hraidstane. 

u  Tho:  montg:  —  This  Thomas  permanently  settled 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  was  of  the  Braidstane 
branch  also.  In  1617,  a  Thomas  Montgomery,  then  of 
Carrickfcrgus,  received  a  grant  of  denization. 

»»  Sir  W.  Cote.—  See  p.  157.  supra. 

"  12  fates. — The  Tate,  or  Tat  he,  was  the  land  measure 
best  known  in  thecounty  of  Fermanagh.  It  contained  about 
thirty  acres.  Of  forfeited  lands  there  were  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh  1070  tates,  or  33.437  acres. 

«■  Troublesome  reprizalt. — William  Montgomery,  the 
author,  obtained  among  other  latds,  to  satisify  his  debent- 
ures, 741a.  3r.  33p.  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  one  of 


the  denominations  being  I.isdemcy,  alias,  Montgomery/- 
town. — Irish  Record  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii. ,  p. 
17a 

**  Dumbarr. — Sir  John  Dunbar  was  an  undertaker 
of  lands  in  Fermanagh  to  the  extent  of  1,000  acres, 
called  Drumere,  where  he  built  a  bawne  of  stone  and 
lime  80  feet  in  length,  45  in  breadth,  and  14  in 
height.  In  the  time  of  Pynnar's  visit,  in  1618,  the 
whole  family  of  John  Dunbar  resided  on  this  pro- 
perty, and  also  the  families  of  nine  tenants,  two  of  whom 
had  freeholds,  and  the  others  held  leases  of  their  lands. — 
I'ynnar's  Surrey  in  Harris's  HibtrHica,  p.  172.  In,  or 
about  the  year  1620,  sir  Jolin  Dunbar  was  high  sheriff  of 
Fermanagh.  See  Th-  Ss>ttiswood  Miseeflany,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
19.  ao. 
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There  are  some  obliterated,  or  worn  out  words  supposed  to  be  f  cutlers  name,  the  Lettrs  being 
seen  but  by  balfs  and  quarters  whereof  wee  could  make  nothing.  «» 

This  reciteall  minds  me  that  Speeds  history  says  of  the  great  Talbot  sword,  found  in  God- 
wins sands  (as  I  now  think)  whereon  was  written  by  aqua  fortis  (scarce  known  in  those  days)  these 
words  viz 

Sum  Talboti  ensis  pro  vinccre  Ioimjcos  suos. 

Now  if  this  blade  were  good  and  trenchant,  yett  the  Latin  was  bad  and  blunt  enough. '-» 

But  to  return  to  this  Cap*  Hugh  himself,  his  wife  &  children  (whom  I  saw  in  his  new  house 

A*  1696)  they  are  all  comely  and  well  favoured,  &  live  in  a  good  plentifull  condition  :  and  so  1 

vish  they  may  continue  without  occasion  to  use  y*  royall  blade,  unless  the  Queen  or  Lord  Lieu* 

please  to  knl  htm  w01  it 

This  Cap'  Hughs  estate  at  present  pays  him  above  three  hundred  pound!  per  annum,  and  is 

in  half  a  winter  days  journy  to  S4  Thomas  montgomerys  Lands  k  habitation  in  the  County  of 

Letrim. 

I  hope  he  hath  my  picture  w*  I  bestowd  him,  &  for  w*  I  paid  twenty  dollars  to  collonel 
Roseworm  an  Hungarian  and  w*  I  delivered  unto  Robt  Hamill  to  be  carefully  sent  to  him  at 
Derrygonnely. 

In  y*  next  place  there  is  James  Montgomery  of  Lissduff**  a  stout  yonge  man,  he  was  born  in 

Rosemount  (his  mother  being  my  deare  wives  gentlewoman)  when  she  roarryed  his  father  whose 

name  was  Hugh ;  but  because  there  be  many  Montgomerys  of  that  name,  he  was  comonly  called 

Grave  Morrice  (for  distinctionsake)  Grave  Morrice,  in  reguard  his  father  was  an  officer  under  a  Prince  of  that 

name,  beyond  our  seas.*6 

*i  Could  make  nothing.—  Neither  can  we  make  anything  See  various  interesting  particulars  of  this  warrior  in  dean 

in  our  attempts  to  discover  this  remarkable  sword.    The  Butler's  Notices  of  the  Castle  and  Ecclesiastical  Building* 

editor  has  made  application  to  Scottish  antiquarian  autho-  °f  Trim,  p.  60. 

rities  on  this  subject,  but  although  the  author's  statement        n  LtsJuff.  —This  place  is  situated  about  three  miles 

excited  great  interest,  no  information  is  forthcoming.    The  fro™  •he  town  of  Longford. 

earl  of  Enniskillcn  kindly  took  the  trouble  of  making  in-        *  Htvond  our  teas.— A  prince  of  Orange,  In  whose 

quiries  among  the  present  representatives  of  the  Deny-  army  Hugh  Montgomery  had  served,  was  surnamed  the 

gonnclly  branch,  but  in  vain.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  Grave,  an  epithet  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  this 

that  the  sword  of  Bruce  may  be  lying  in  some  old  store-room  officer  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  him  from  the 

in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  several  others  of  the  same  name  in  the  Ards.    The  prince, 

**  Sad  and  Hunt  enough. — Speed's  notice  of  the  inscrip-  whose  nickname  he  retained,  is  thus  described  in  Howell's 

lion  on  Talbot's  sword  is  as  follows:— "  That  yee  may  Familiar  Letters,  pp.  30,  31.— "This  prince  (Maurice) 

■  the  man  not  to  have  been  studious  in  fine  phrases,  was  cast  in  a  mould  suitable  to  the  temper  of  his  people, 


vpon  the  oue  side  of  his  sword-bia  lc  was  engraven  Sum  he  is  slow  and  full  of  wariness,  and  not  without  a  mixture 
Talboti,  and  vpon  the  other  this  boysterous  blunt  sen-     of  fear ;  he  is  the  most  constant  in  the  quotidian  course 


tence— Pro  vincere  inimieos  meos."— Speed's  Historie  of  and  carriage  of  his  life  of  any  that  I  have  ever  beard  or 

Great  BriUine,  fob,  1632,  p.  816.    "Talbot's  sword/'  read  of ;  for  whosoever  know  the  customs  of  the  prince  of 

says  Camden,  "  was  found  in  the  river  Dordon,  and  sold  Orange,  may  tell  what  he  is  doing  here  every  hour  of  the 

by  a  peasant  to  an  armourer  at  Bordeaux.    It  had  this  in-  day.  tho*  he  be  in  Constantinople.    In  the  morning  he 


by  a  peasant  to  an  1 

scriplion,  Sum  r<t/6oti,  MCCCCXl  All.  />ro  vtHetre  iMimi-     awakes  about  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter;  the 


a<T  m,v  . 


But  pardon  the  Latin,"  says  Fuller,  •  for  it  first  thing  he  does,  he  sends  one  of  his  grooms  or  pages  to 
was  not  his  but  his  camping  chaplain's.  It  wxsasword  see  how  the  wind  sits,  and  he  wears  or  leaves  off  his 
with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  steel  within  it.    This     waistcoat  accordingly ;  then  he  is  about  an  hour 


sword  had  belonged  to  the  renowned  sir  John  Talbot,  himself,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  closet ;  then 

afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  repeatedly  lord  comes  in  the  Secretary,  and  if  he  hath  any  private  or  public 

deputy  of  Ireland,  and  of  whom  Shakcsperc  said:—  letters  to  write,  or  any  other  dispatches  to  make,  he  docs 

"  I  th'  th             fF       »  it  before  he  stirs  from  his  chamber;  then  comes  he  abroad. 

1>  thii  the  Talbot »  m,£hf«red  »b£Hd%  B0«  »°  his  stables,  if  it  be  no  sermon-day,  to  see  some 

ITuii  with  his  name  the  mother.      ih„r .Ubc,  r  of  his  gentlemen  or  pages  (of  whose  breeding  he  is  very 
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This  Hugh  was  one  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonds  troop  of  horse  Guards,  &  getting  no  comand  in 
y*  Army  (as  courage  deserves  to  be  encouraged)  becaus  he  had  no  raony  to  purchas  a  comission  ; 
he  therefor  (being  marryed)  betook  himself  to  Lisduff  aforesd  (one  of  y*  fower  cartrons  and  an  half 
in  Longford,  w*"  he  had  in  satisfaction  of  his  fathers,  k  L*  Coll  Hugh  Montgomerys  services  in 
Irel*  before  Jane  1649  the  same  being  ultra  reprizes  worth  above  thirty  two  pounds  per  annum.*? 

He  lived  there  within  three  miles  of  Longford  town,  his  wife  &  children  were  barbarously 
abused  by  y*  Irish  in  K :  James  his  time :  because  himself  was  very  active  ag'  them  :  he  died, 
about  y*  sixty  third  year  of  his  Age,  And  left  fower  sonns  and  three  daughters,  k  his  widdow  :  who 
and  her  first  fower  children  may  tell  of  their  shelter,  and  maintenance  they  had  at  first  in  Rosemount, 
k  other  kindnesses  I  did  to  him  and  them,  in  passing  the  lands  in  my  Pattent,  and  getting  him  pos- 
session gratis ;  and  imploying  him  as  my  Agent  in  that  contry,  and  being  suerty  for  him  etc  for 
wh,h  I  have  had  but  ungratefull  returns,  but  I  leave  y*  said  widdow  and  her  children  In  God's  good 
hands,  and  wish  prosperity  to  all  of  them  that  are  alive.'8 

The  two  last  familys  furnished  mee  with  small  matter  of  discourse,  but  to  supply  this  defect 
they  are  desired  (to  the  honor  of  their  Surname  and  extraction)  to  doe  worthyly  &  to  add  the 
relation  thereof  to  the  coppy  of  this  Account  (wh,h  to  transcribe  will  not  be  denyd  them),  & 
the  same  will  be  an  appendix  and  supplement  to  what  I  have  so  briefly  written,  because  of  our 
liveing  so  fair  distant  from  one  another,  that  I  am  the  less  informed  in  their  concerns.1' 

But  there  are  Montgomerys  of  greater  name  and  fame  for  warlick  feats  than  those  two,  & 
some  others  before  named :  to  these  gentlemen  I  am  a  stranger,  and  therefore  will  speak  of  them 
by  hearesay  from  worthy  men,  only. 

They  are  grand  children  of  M'  Alexander  Montgomery,  prebend  of  Do*"  in  y*  County  of  Donne-  ^  Imgwrwry 

&  his  offspring 

careful)  ride  the  great  horse.    He  is  very  accessible  to  any  much  to  them.    These  lands  comprised  the  following  lots, 

that  hath  business  with  him,  and  sheweth  a  winning  kind  viz.,  Gurtinloc,  1  cartron,  part,  112a.  ar. ;  Derryinorc, 

of  familiarity,  for  he  will  shake  hands  with  the  meanest  I  cartron,  52a.  and  24p. ;  Aghanappa,  3  cartrons,  163a. 

boor  of  the  country,  and  he  seldom  hears  any  commander  2r.  4p. ;  Cartron-Garrow,  Tuaralin,  and  Cartron-Keele, 

or  gentleman  with  his  hat  on :  He  dines  punctually  about  2  cartrons  and  a  quarter,  143a.  2r.  24P. ;  Lisduffe,  2 

twelve,  and  his  table  is  free  for  all  comers,  but  none  under  cartrons,  1 18a.  3r.  I2p. — all  in  the  barony  of  Moydow, 

the  degree  of  a  captain  uses  to  sit  down  at  it:  After  dinner  county  of  Longford. — Irish  Record  Commission  Reports, 


he  stays  in  the  room  a  good  while,  and  then  any  one  may  vol.  iii.,  p.  176.    From  what  the  author  states,  we  infer  thai 

accost  him  and  tell  his  talc;  then  he  retires  to  his  chamber,  the  family  residence  of  the  Longford  Montgomerys  was  in 

where  he  answers  all  Petitions  that  were  delivered  him  in  Lisduffe,  alwut  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Longford, 

the  morning ;  and  towards  the  evening,  if  he  goes  not  to  The  family  residence  was  afterwards  known  as  Cartron- 

Council,  which  is  seldom,  he  goes  either  to  make  some  Garrow.    A  daughter  of  the  last  heir  male  of  this  branch 

visits,  or  take  the  air  abroad.    And  according  to  this  con-  married  a  Mr.  Nesbit  of  Drumaconnor,  in  the  county  of 

stant  method  he  passes  his  life."  Monaghan,  who  held  a  highly  respectable  position, 

f  Thirty  two  pounds  per  annum.  —The  author  gives  no  "driving  his  carriage,  when  there  were  not  five  carriages 

hint  by  which  we  can  discover  the  particular  families  to  in  the  county."    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ncsbit's  family  consisted 


which  these  two  1649  officers  belonged.    Neither  can  we  of  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  a  Mr. 

distinguish  them  from  so  many  other  officers  of  the  same  Macaulay  of  Dublin;  and  the  younger  became  the  wife  of 

name,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  how  much  their  debentures  the  Rev.  William  Henry  of  Tassagh,  county  of  Armagh, 

were  worth.  The  Henry  family  for  a  time  owned  a  portion  of  the 


The  Henry  family  for  a  time  owned  a  portion  of  the 
-  That  art  alive.— The  author  here  refers  to  some     Cartron-Garrow  property,  which  now,  however,  belongs 


'difficulty'  between  himself  and  the  Longford  Montgomerys,  to  Mr.  Courteny,  also  a  descendant  of  the  Hugh  Mont 

of  which  we  liavc  not  heard  any  account.  We  know,  how-  gomery  who  originally  settled  here.— MS.  Notes  of  R. 

ever,  that  among  the  lands  mentioned  in  William  Mont-  Cunningham,  esq.,  Castle  Cooley,  Londonderry. 
gomery's  patent,  and  assigned  to  hi  mas  satisfaction  for  his  de-        ■*  In  their  eowerns. — The  materials  intended  to  supply 


„       t   .       ,   D  ,   ^  -      —  ^  —  — 1 1  -j 

behtures,  there  were  591  acres  in  thedistrict  where  this  family  the  "appendix  and  supplement"  here  mentioned,  are,  pro- 
dwelt,  but  as  begot  lands  intended  for  them  passed  in  his  bably,  in  the  possession  of  some  descendants  of  the  Mont 
[latent,  to  save  them  certain  expenses,  we  cannot  discover  gomerys  of  Leitrim  and  Longford, 
tiow  much  of  these  591  acres  belonged  to  him  and  how  *>  Prebend  of  Do.—  See  pp.  100,  101,  supra. 
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gall,  who  (when  debarred  by  y*  Presbiterians  to  use  the  Word,'1)  took  the  Sword,  &  valiantly  weilded 
the  same  ag*  the  Irish,  and  he  gott  a  command  (as  M'  Nicholas  did)  in  wh*  he  served  divers 
yeares  in  y*  begin ing  of  y*  Grand  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  never  turned  taile  on  y  Kings  cause 
nor  was  Covenanter,  so  he  well  deserved  y'  Satisfaction  whr*  his  posterity  has  for  his  s4  services 
before  June  1649.**  This  M'  Alex'  is  mentioned  in  Bp.  Geo.  Montgomerys  life,  page  55,  and 
here  follows  his  Epitaph  lately  given  mee  by  M'  Alex'  M'Causland. 

Now  Hec  to  Nature  his  last  debt  bequeaths 

who,  in  his  life,  charged  through  a  thousand  Deaths.  • 
One  man,  y'  have  seldom  seen  on  Stage  to  doe 
the  Parts  of  Samwell,  &  of  Sampson  too. 
fitt  to  convince,  or  Hew  an  Agag  down 
feirce  in  his  Arms,  &  Priestlike  in  his  gown. 

These  characters  were  due  as  all  may  see 

to  our  Divin,  &  brave  montgomery. 
Now  Judge  with  what  a  Courage  will  he  rise 
when  the  last  trumpet  sounds  y*  great  Assize. 

And  for  y*  grave  stone 
By  what  here  undcrlys  you  may  conclude 
what  ere  he  bee,  how  cither  great,  or  good  : 
nor  might,  nor  meekness  can  from  death  secure  us 
here  lys  a  Parson  utriusque  Jurist 

The  s*  Mr  Alex™  son,  major  John  Montgomery  joyned  himself  to  our  third  Vise*"  party,  &  wa& 
taken  by  y*  usurpers  soldiers  :  whose  officers  had  ordered  him  to  be  putt  to  death,  and  he  had  beer 
executed,  had  not  the  two  Ladys  montgomerys  their  request  intervened. *• 

i'  To  use  the  Word.— This  was  another  case  of  deposition  near  Lisburn.    bee  pp.  191,  192,  supra.   The  two  "lady* 

by  presbyterian  authority,  but  unnoticed  by  Adair.  Montgomerys,"  whose  efforts  to  save  him  proved  successful. 

"  Before  June  1649. — Two  1649  officers  arc  mentioned  were  no  doubt  the  third  viscount's  mother  and  wife,— Jean 

of  this  name,  one  as  captain  Alexander  Montgomery  and  Alexander  ami  Mary  Moore.    "This  major  John  Mont- 

the  other  simply  as  Alexander  Montgomery.    The  former  is  gomery  resided  at  Cro%han,  and  his  will  was  proved  on 

no  doubt  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  the  author  the  28th  of  August,  1679.    lie  directed  his  body  to  be 

dcscril>es  him  as  having,  "gott  a  command,"  and  as  well  buried  in  the  chancell  of  Lifford  church,  and  left  £lOO  for 

deserving  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  his  family  on  account  funeral  ex|>cnsc2>.    He  mentions  his  brother  William,  and 

of  his  reward.    His  arrears  amounted  to  ^1764  lis.  8d.,  his  dear  kinsman,  Dr.  John   l^cslie.    He  bequeathed 

which,  with  several  other  sums,  were  secured  by  a  grant  Carran  and  Castle  Oghry  (still  portions  of  the  Convoy 

of  lands  made  in  the  name^  of  Randal  Clayton  and  estate)  to  his  son,  with  a  charge  on  them  to  his  deare 

Andrew  Lindsay. — Irish  Record  Conns.  Reports,  voL  iii.,  wife.    To  his  seven  daughters,    Catharine,  Nichola, 

p.  304.  Rebecca,  Margaret,  Mary,  F.tita,  and  Ann,  he  left  legacies, 

w  L'triusqut  juris. — The  following  is  the  inscription  on  —  the  largest,  .£150,  to  Nichola.    His  personal  estate 

the  tombstone  of  Alexander  Montgomery's  wife  in  Doe  amounted  to  £1400.    This  will  is  sealed  with  the  Hessil- 

Ch'srch:  litre  lyeth  ye  body  of  Margaret  Montgomery,  head  arms.    The  seal  has  the  initials  A.  M.,  and  probably 

alias  Cunningham,  who  was  ye  wife  of  Alexander  Mont-  belonged  to  his  father.    In  Ulster's  office,  there  is  a 

gomery,  wkoe  defeased  the  18M  0/  June,  Anno  Domeny  funeral  entry  of  this  John  Montgomery,  which  mentions 

1675,  itttitts.    .    ."    The  lady's  age  as  recorded  on  the  his  son  John,  and  his  grandson,  alio  named  John.    I  have 

stone  is  obliterated.    This  inscription  is  surmounted  by  followed  this,  and  made  colonel  Alexander  Montgomery, 

the  Hussilhead  arms  implied  with  those  of  Cunningham.  deviser  of  the  Donegal,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh  estates, — 

— MS.  Notes  of  brigadier-general  George  Montgomery  of  the  a  second  son.    Crogh.m  was  sold  by  Robert  Montgomery, 

B><nhay  Army.  in  the  year  1 800.    Cattle  Oghrey  is  near  Invor,  county 

J»  Request  intervened.—  This  major  John  Montgomery  Donegal."-—  MS.  Notes  of  bngadter-gentral  George  Mont- 

WIS  nu.st  probably,  captured  at  the  defeat  of  LisnaMrain,  gomery  of  the  Bomoay  Army. 
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I  have  seen  mr  Alex'  montgomery  at  Letterkenny  not  farr  from  Do,  in  A*  1643,"  a"'1  heard  men 
talk  much  to  his  credit  for  his  valourous  actions  Agl  the  Irish  Rebells. 

The  first  of  his  Grandsons  was  named  John3*  and  was  a  major  of  Dragoons  in  Coll  Rob'  Echlins 
regiment,37 1  saw  him  in  October  1696  in  Dublin  he  was  a  Taal  propper  person  :  as  comely  wl,,all  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summers  day.  he  was  lately  married  to  \°  Lady  moor  (a  great  fortune)  in  Moun- 
ster,  but  he  died  soon  after,  and  left  males  and  female  children  by  his  first  wife. 

Alex'  y*  2*  Grandson  was  and  is  still  a  capt  in  y*  3'1  Regim  ,  now  A"  1704  a  major  because  it 
was  not  reduced  :  He  marryed  Cap1  Coles38  (in  y*  County  of  Monaghan)  his  daughter  &  heiress,  and 
now  lives  within  two  miles  of  Monaghan  town,3»and  hath  a  son,  this  gent1  hath  a  good  Estate,  and  is  a 
thriving  man  and  a  great  tenant  to  y*  present  duke  of  Ormond. 

Rob*  y*  youngest  brother*0  is  still  a  cornet  in  y*  same  Regim*,  &  may  gett  a  good  fortune  in 
wan*  or  peace  if  he  live. 

These  three  brothers  are  grand  nephews*'  to  the  late  S'  Albert  Coningham,**  as  also  their  Coll 


v  In  Ao.  1643. — In  1643,  the  author  was  only  ten  years 
of  age,  Ixit  old  enough,  it  seems,  to  have  enjoyed  the 
popular  account  of  hi*  kinsman's  valorous  exploits. 

p  Was  named  John. — This  was  John  of  Castle 
Oghrcy,  and  founder  of  the  family  at  Beau  lieu,  near  Dro- 
^hetla,  county  of  Louth. 

**  Robert  Echlins  regiment. — Robert  Echlin  was  the 
third  son  of  Robert  Echlin,  esq.,  of  Ardouin.  This 
soldier's  father  was  the  grandson  of  bishop  Echlin,  and 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Leslie,  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  afterwards  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Mcath.  "In  a  lease  of  the  lands  of  Anlcpiin  from  Dr. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Down  ami  Connor,  to  Charles 
Echlin  (as  administrator  to  his  father,  John  Echlin,  late 
of  Thomastown),  dated  1808,  it  is  stated  that  the  demise 
was  made  'also  in  consideration  of  the  great  service* 
done  by  Robert  and  Henry  (Echlin  and  Leslie)  formerly 
bishops  of  the  sees,— the  one  the  gTeat-grcat-great  grand- 
father, and  the  other  the  great-great  grandfather  of  the 
said  John  Echlin.'  This  lease  1  have.  J.  R.  /uAhn."  Sec 
Crawford's  Memoirs  of  the  Echlins,  edited  by  J.  R.  Echlin, 
p.  25,  note. 

*  Capt,  Coles.  —  Alexander,  the  second  grandson, 
married,  prior  to  1696,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  captain 
Cole,  of  Ballvleck,  and  by  this  lady  Ballylcck  came  into 
the  family  of  Montgomery.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  family  of  Convoy,  near  Kaphoe,  formerly  of  Bally- 
feck.—  MS.  Antes  of  brigadier-general  George  Montgomery. 

*>  Monaghan  town. — There  is  a  tradition  in  Tyholland, 
within  two  miles  of  Monaghan  tow  n,  that  the  first  Mont- 
gomery in  that  neighliourhnod  was  a  very  line- 
looking  man.  Tradition  also  affirms  that  sometime  prior 
to  his  death,  he  had  ln*t  several  head  of  cattle  which 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  his  pasture-.  Two  men 
were  taken  up  on  suspicion  as  the  cattle  stealers,  tried,  and 
condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence,— Mr.  Montgomery 
urging  forward  their  trial,  under  the  impression,  of  course, 
that  they  were  guilty.  Hanging  was  then  the  certain  doom 
of  convicted  cattle-thieves,  and  these  hapless  men  were 
hanged.  But  soon  afterwards,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  missing  cattle  rc-appcared,  coming  forth  from  the  ex- 
tensive woods  which  then  covered  much  of  that  district, 
and  into  which  they  had  withdrawn  during  the  warm 


season.  Mr.  Montgomery,  it  is  said,  was  so  shocked  when 
thinking  on  the  fate  that  had  befallen  innocent  men,  that 
he  never  afterwards  came  abroad,  but  sunk  gradually  into 
his  grave. — Local  Tradition.  Alexander  Montgomery';- 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Cole,  occurred  prior  to 
1696,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1726.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas  Montgomery,  is  said  to  have  been 
disinherited,  because  he  married  without  the  consent, 
or  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  He  pro- 
bably emigrated  to  America,  for  his  third  son,  Richard, 
became  afterwards  a  general  in  the  revolutionary  service, 
and  was  slain  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  on  the  31st  of 
Deccml>er,  1775.  These  facts  were  communicated,  in 
1864,  by  lieutenant-colonel  George  Samuel  Montgomery, 
Bombay  army,  to  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  of  Phila- 
delphia, author  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  several 
American  families  of  this  surname. — MS. Notes  of  Colonel 
/.  ().  Montgomery. 

*  A'oM  |<  youngest  An  '/her.  —This  gentleman  was  ances- 
tor of  the'  Montgom  >  v-  nf  Bcssmount.  In  Tyholland 
church,  near  Monaghan,  there  is  the  following  inscription 
on  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  descendants:— 

Air. ramie r  .V/>i»»  .\t<mt£cmery,  <•/  Brume**!  fori,  died  on  the 
it!  vf  Afril,  |S;7.  it  the  76  year  ,{f  kit  age.  .  It  a  httthami  and 
father,  he tt-at  umynatted \and at  a  ehrutinn,  trill  6e  held  in  venerxt. 
/■if*  hy  .1.1  (titsttt  ami  drmtiaiuatit'nt  of  StKiefy.  "Mark  ths 
perfect  "    "  Lei  me  die  the  death  cf  the  richterm" 

Mrt.  Eliza  Mont,  wife  of  Alexander  Amvm  Montgomery,  dies 
on  the  ith  «f  May,  18*7,  A  fed  4"  win. 

Mark  Anthony  Monlromrry,  late  entien  in  the  -rfdh  Re  [intent, 
died  at  Mamheiter,  oh  the  26th  of  Afrit,  1844.    A  fed  10  ye  art. 

*'  Grand-nephews.— The  three  Montgomery*,  brothers, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  where  sir  Albert  Cunningham's 
gTand -nephews,  being  the  grandsons  of  his  eldest  sister, 

married  to    Montgomery,  esq..  <»f  Bonnyglcn. 

county  of  Donegal.— Lodge's  Peerage,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  179.  The  Montgomerys  of  Bonyglen,  or 
more  correctly  Rtin-na-gtynn  'foot  of  the  glen,'  arc 
descended  from  William  Montgomery,  fourth  son  of  the 
first  carl  of  Eglinton.  I  lugh  Montgomery,  of  Auchinhoo- 1 
and  Bowhouse,  was  grandson  of  this  William.  Robert, 
third  son  of  Hugh  of  Bowhouse  came  to  Ireland,  sojourn- 
ing for  a  time  at  Rosemount,  where  he  had  a  son  born  in 
1660,  and  settling  afterwards  at  Bun-na  glynn.    His  son, 
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Echlin  is  his  next  nephew**  who  being  Ll  Coll  at  his  unkles  death,  gott  y*  Rcgira\  for  his  remarkable 
speakeing,  and  acting  at  y*  fight  of  y'  boyne,  for  King  William  bid  him  stay  on  y*  ground  he  was  in, 
till  he  should  come  again,  and  Coll  Echlin  answered  yo'  Majw  shall  find  me  here,  alive  or  dead, 
and  by  going  over  to  y*  K  :  when  prince,  and  by  coming  with  him  from  Holland  into  England.*4 

There  are  other  Montgomerys  gent1  of  lesser  account  than  the  three  last  mentioned  familys, 
and  are  men  having  fee  farm  estates,  greater  than  many  (now  eminent)  men  had  to  beginn  the 
world  with,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten. 

II  h  the  Thc  firSl  1  sha11  name  was  M'  Hugh  MontgonQeT  of  Newtoun  in  y*  Arris,  he  was  seneschall*' 
Seneschall  of  all  our  second  and  third  Visconts  Courts,  one  of  whose  daughters  was  marry  ed  to  mr  James 
Montgomery  curat  of  Grayabby  (mentioned  in  the  meraoires  of  his  Son)  as  his  2*  wife.*6  The  s- 
seneschall  his  eldest  son  Hugh  dyed  untnarryed,  being  an  officer  under  our  3*  vise*  and  taken 
prisoner  (at  y'  defeat  his  Lo*  had  in  lisnestrcan  A°  1649)  ne  was  (contrary  to  Laws  of  wan)  shott 
by  order,  and  thrown  into  a  sawing  pitt,  I  know  y*  place  where  his  bones  y«t  ly  « 

The  s*  Seneschall  his  other  Son  David  left  his  freeholds  in  Newton  afores4  being  by  his  mother 
(Jean  Herriott)*8  neare  kinsman  to  y*  first  Lord  Glenawly,**  &  setled  himself  and  family  in  his  lo»* 
Estate,  in  or  about  Ballygaly*  in  y*  County  of  Tireowcn,  and  when  y"  sa  Lord  and  his  Issue  male 


also  named  Robert,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Cunningham,  dean  of  Raphoe. — Plavfair's 
Family  Antiquity,  vol.  vii.,  p.  861,  as  quoted  by  T. 
Montgomery,  in  his  Genealogical  History,  p.  120. 

**  .Sir  Albert  Coningham. — Sir  AU>ert  Coningham,  or 
Cunningham,  was  son  of  Alexander  Cunningham,  first 
Protestant  clergyman  of  Inver  and  Killyinard,  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Raphoe,  all  in  the  county  of 
Donegal.  He  died  in  1 660;  in  the  same  year  his  second 
son,  Albert,  was  knighted,  receiving  with  this  honour,  the 
appointment  of  general  of  the  ordnance.  He  commanded 
his  own  regiment  of  dragoons  at  the  Boyne,  and  was  also 
present  at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  Being  ordered  after- 
wards to  join  the  forces  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Sligo, 
he  sent  his  regiment  forward,  following  by  a  shorter  route, 
with  only  a  guard  of  ten  men.  On  his  way  he  was  met 
and  slain  by  rapparecs,  in  the  mountains,  near  Boyle. 
Sir  Albert  was  a  1649  officer,  but  his  arrears  of  |tay  only 
amounted  to  £99  18s.  tod.  Sec  Irish  Record  torn- 
mission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  304;  Lodge's  Peerage,  edited 
by  Archdall,  vol.  vii.  pp.  180-82. 

41  Next  nephew. — Colonel  Echlin  was  nephew  of  sir 
Albert  Cunningham,  being  the  son  of  sir  Albert's  second 

sister,  who  wxs  first  married  to  Hamilton,  esq., 

and  afterwards  to  Robert  Echlin  of  Ardquin. —  Playfair's 
Family  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ee.  This  lady  must  have 
been  Robert  Echlin's  second  wife,  his  first  wife  being 
Mary  Leslie,  daughter  of  bishop  Henry  Leslie.  The 
editor  of  Crawford's  Memoirs  of  the  Echlins  was  not  aware 
of  thts  second  mfli  i 

**  Holland  into  England.—  The  incidents  here  referred 
to  were,  no  doubt,  told  at  length  in  the  author's  account 
of  sir  James  Montgomery,  but  several  portions  of  that 
memoir  arc  evidently  wanting. 

«  Seneschall.—  See  p.  366,  supra. 

**  At  his  2>*urife. — See  p.  367,  supra. 

*»  His  bona  yet  ly.—Vor  the  battle  of  Lisnastrain,  see 
pp.  19 1.  19a,  supra. 


**  Jean  Herriott. — Hugh  the  seneschall  was  probablr 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Jean  Herriott,  a 
daughter  of  "Maister  John  Heriot,  minister  of  the  Word 
at  kilbimie,*'  and  Jean  Barclay,  his  wife.  Jean  Herriott 
was  married  to  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Irvine  in  1615. — 
Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol,  ii.,  p. 
1 20.  This  couple  probably  came  to  the  Ards  soon  after 
their  marriage,  the  husband  being  appointed  seneschal  of 
Newtown,  an  office  which  he  held  for  several  years.  See 
p.  366,  supra.  A  John  Herriott,  probably  brother  of 
Jean,  held  lands  in  the  Ards  adjoining  those  of  John  Shaw. 
Sec  p.  52»  supra.  On  the  front  of  a  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Castle  Street,  Newtownards,  opposite  the  Marke*. 
Cross,  there  is,  or  was  in  1845,  a  stone  inscribed  thus  :- 


1619. 
It.  M. 
I.  H. 


This  house  was  probably  the  residence  of  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery and  Jane  Herriot  his  wife.    The  Fleur  de  lis,  fo 
Montgomery,  was  cut  in  the  stone  between  the  letters  H. 

*»  Lord  Clenawly.— The  relationship  of  Jean  Heriot  !■> 
lonl  Glcnawly  came  through  the  families  of  Barclay  ot 
Kilbimie  and  Hamilton  of  Ladyland,  in  the  same  parish, 
but  we  cannot  discover  the  particular  degree  of  relation 
ship  that  existed  between  them.  Lord  Clenawly  wa  . 
eldest  son  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  archbishop  o! 
Cashel ;  and  he  was  uncle  to  the  brave  G  ust a v us  Hamil- 
ton, governor  of  Enniskillen  in  1689. — Hamilton's  Actions 
of  the  Enniskillen  Mm,  p.  3. 

*°  BaJlygaly.  —This  place  is  now  known  as  Ball)-gandey, 
in  the  parish  of  Errigal-Keerogue,  and  barony  of  Clogher. 
Adjoining  the  present  Ballygawley  house,  arc  still  the 
remains  of  an  old  residence,  which  arc  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  complete  hollow  quadrangle  of  fortified  buildings. 
This  had  been  probably  the  castle  of  lord  Glenawly. 
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dyed,  the  s4  David  went  to  Carolina  (as  his  sister  says)  but  what  is  become  of  him,  or  his  children 
(not  having  heard  of  them  these  many  yeares)  I  know  not 

Item  Sr  James  Montgomery  returning  from  his  travells  thro  holland  brought  with  him  one  Provost  Hugh 
Hugh  Montgomery  the  son  of  a  Montgomery  in  Scotland,  who  (on  an  assault  made  upon  him  in  &  hi"'1*' 
Irwin  by  the  Coninghams  when  the  fewdwas  between  those  two  Simames)5'  was  left  for  dead  on  y* 
streets)  having  rec4  1 7  or  18  wounds  and  therefore  called  ill  slain  Hugh).  This  Hugh  y*  son  of  him 
first  named,  being  in  holland  desolate  of  employment  addressed  himself  to  the  said  S'  James  Mont- 
gomery, and  was  entertained  of  him,  and  brought  thro  England  to  Ireland,  and  by  him  was  pre- 
ferred to  our  2*  Vise',  as  his  master  of  y*  household  :  he  being  an  acute  knowing  man  and  well 
bred,  and  afterwards,  by  y*  sa  Vise1  and  y*  sd  Sr  James  means  was  marryed  to  a  rich  widdow  in 
Newton  afors4 ;  and  how  beneficiall  leasses  were  made  fee  farms,  or  freeholds  for  his  sake,  to  be 
and  in  ure  to  their  children,  of  w*  widdow  he  had  one  son  named  James,  who  was  a  Marriner,  who 
gott  about  five  hunder  acres  in  Jamica,  (as  his  plantation),  called  the  blew  point,  but  he  dyeing 
unmarryed  the  right  thereof  came  to  y*  children  of  y*  s4  Hugh  by  Eliza  Graham51  his  2*  wife  (sister 
of  W"  Shaw"  of  Newton  his  first  wife)  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  first  whereof 
was 

Hugh  a  thriveing  attorney  employed  by  all  our  familys,  till  on  his  Client  M'  Curry  of 
in  fermanagh  his  account  hee  was  killed  in  a  duell  by  one  Mr  Cole. 

Item  he  had  a  2*  son  called  William,  who  [being  bred  an  Attorney  under  his  brother  Hugh 
dyed  under  the  phisitians  hands. 

Item  he  had  Rob*  1701  now  liveing  who  enjoys  the  said  freeholds,  and  is  still  unmarryed. 

The  sJ  first  named  Hugh  [father  of  these  three  last  named]  was  many  yeares  Provest  of  New- 
ton afores4 :  had  a  brother  named  John,  who  was  a  rich  merch',  till  in  y*  grand  Rebellion  time 
1642,  a  great  cargo  of  meale  was  taken  from  him  by  y*  Scotish  Army,  on  y*  publiq  faith,  for  which 
he  was  never  paid. 

The  s4  Johns  Son,  Hugh,  enjoyed  his  possessions  in  and  about  Newton  :  and  was  many  yeares 
Provest  of  that  town  but  he  dyed  of  a  long  distemper  of  y*  Gout  A"  1699,  and  left  his  freeholds  to 
his  Son  Hugh  bred  an  apothecary  [w'h  trade  he  left  off,  and  is  now  dead  Afore  May  1702,  and 
hath  left  a  widdow  with  children  of  both  sorts. 

The  s4  John  had  another  son  named  Alexander,  an  hatter,  who  was  well  marryed  in  belfast  and 
is  now  dead  having  left  children. 

Item  W  Montgomery  of  Ballyskeogh  [a  gent1  of  better  ace*  than  those  two  last  named  brothers, 
had  two  sonns  viz  W"  his  eldest  who  marryed  his  cozen  the  Laird  of  Langshaws  sister,  he  died  in 
Scotland  where  his  offspring  [men  and  women]  now  reside. 

*•  Two  Simames. — The  Montgomery*  and  Cunning-  son  of  Andrew  and  Dorothy,  about  the  year  1 700,  married 

hams.    For  notice  of  this  feud,  sec  p.  6,  supra.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkshaw,  and  died  in 

Eliza  Graham.— This  lady  ana  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  1722,  leaving  one  son,  Richard,  who  sold  north  Tyrclla 

Shaw  of  Newtown,  were  doubtless  members  of  the  family  of  to  Mr.  Waring,  and  other  lands  to  George  Hamilton  of 

Graham  of  Glovett,  in  the  parish  o!  Tyrella.    Dorothy  Ballybranagh,  for  /1,20a     Sec   Manna's  Attount  of 

Graham,  the  relict  and  administratrix  of  Andrew  Graham  Tyrttla,  it*  Doxonpatrick  Recorder. 


of  Glovet,  sold  that  estate  to  Tocelyu  Hamilton,  second  "  Wm.  Show.—  See  p.  355,  supra. 
con  of  William  Hamilton  of  Erinagh.    James  Graham, 
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Item  he  had  Hugh  (now  liveing)  a  merchant  in  Belfast,  who  hath  two  soims  viz  William  a 
Master  Marriner,  well  marryed  in  Dublin.  The  other  is  named  James  an  officer  in  the  Queens 
Navy  but  unmarryed. 

Divers  other  Montgomerys,  with  their  familys  and  flocks,  are  come  out  of  Scotland,  since 
A*  1692,  and  have  taken  farms  in  Ireland,  of  whom  I  can  give  no  certain  account, *♦  and  therefore  I 
here  end  my  storyes  of  that  S*name  of  W*  there  bee  many  rich  yeomen  whom  I  doe  not  know 
and  therefor  turn  my  pen  to  other  subjects,  as  imprimis  of  Learning. 

Of  Learning. 

I  hope  the  foregoing,  and  subsequent  Remarks  will  not  be  called  Reflections  (as  the  word  is 
understood  for  as  noteing,  or  taxing  of  faults)  I  intended  no  such  thing  ag'  any  particular  man,  much 
less  towards  those  Montgomerys  I  writ  of ;  but  gen11'  I  have  touched  at,  and  told  you  my  meditations 
on  Some  facts  of  y*  Usurpers  (as  I  am  priviledged  therein)  because  Loosers  have  leave  to  talk. 

And  tho  I  have  observed  in  y*  family  of  y*  Great  Ards,  and  their  Cognations  (from  y*  first  to 
y*  Last  now  Living)  that  none  of  them  was  learned  like  our  B"  Geo  :  (as  Learning  is  commonly 
Esteemed,  for  Skill  in  Latin,  Greek,  &  y*  Ancient  Oriental  tongues.)  So  as  to  make  them  B»* 
Secular  Judges,  or  Phibicians, ;  Yet  I  may  Say  for  some  of  them,  that  they  did  not  Read  to  these 
purposes,  or  to  gain  fortunes  thereby ;  because  they  thought  themselves  Sufficiently  provided 
for  as  to  Estates.  And  Indeed  ever  after  A"  1641,  the  Times  agreed  not  to  encourage  men  to 
Studdy  those  Professions  :  The  use  of  y*  Sword  fic  y'  Gun,  was  with  less  Labour  (tho  with  more 
dispised  Hazard)  acquired,  (and  without  book  too)  Sooner  than  those  Linguas ;  wtl  fitt  only 
churchmen,  best ;  to  interpret  &  vindicate  (from  Hereticall  Glosses)  the  Volumes  of  y*  Sacred 
Scriptures.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  ex  quovis  Ligno,  non  fit  mercurius:  wth  in  Scotts 
Proverbs,  is  as  much  as,  Spade  Shafts  bcares  no  Plumbs. 

Yet  it  cannot  bee  deneyed  (but  allowed)  that  such  of  our  Family  as  were  bred  at  Latin  Schooles, 
and  that  all  of  them  had  (till  Some  Lost  it  by  neglect  thinking  it  useless)  a  competency  of 
Latin,  And  S'  J  :  M  :  tookc  degree  of  M'  in  the  Liberal  Arts  in  S*  Saviours  Colledge  in  S* 
Andrews  :  but  this  was  in  times  of  profound  Peace,  when  Gown  men  were  in  fashion. 

However ;  there  might  be  others,  &  but  Some  few  Such  learned  men ;  w*  a  great  Skill  in 

**  lean  give  no  certain  evcoMHt.—Ont  such  family  has  the  mth  regiment  of  foot,  of  which  Hugh  Percy,  lord 
been  long  Known  in  the  parish  ol  Killead,  county  of  Warkworth,  was  colonel.  Montgomery's  commission  is 
Antrim.  The  late  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery,  LL.D.,  of  dated  October,  1761,  and  bears  tlic  autographs  of  George 
Dunmurry,  a  mcmlier  of  this  family,  was  one  of  the  most  III.  and  George  Grenville.  The  first-named  Alexander 
talented  of  the  many  remarkable  men  who  liorc  this  sur-  Montgomery  lived  and  died  in  Movarget.  He  left  one 
name.  Of  several  families  thus  settling  in  various  parts  i  f  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  William  Fullerton,  a  de- 
Ulster,  and  eviil<  :itl>  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  another  scendant  of  William  Fullerton,  who  distinguished  himself  in 

nst  the  Irish 


was  well  known  in  the  parish  of  Kamoan,  county  of  Antrim.      the  defence  of  ttallintoy  castle  against  the  Irish  in  1641, 
The  founder  of  this  hranch  was  named  Hugh  Montgomery,     a  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Fullerton,  who  purchased  the 


settled  at  Moyarget,  in  the  above-named  parish,  not  Ballintoy  estate  after  it  had  passed  from  the  Stewart 

later  than  1620.    His  grandson,  also  named  Hugh,  died  in  family.    See  p.  8o.  note  41,  supra.    A  daughter  of  this 

1719,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  church  yard  of  Rainoan.  couple,  named  Mary  ,  married  Adam  Hill  of  Movarget,  and 

The  latter  left  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Alexander.    Hugh,  who  their  son.  William  Hill,  of  the  same  place,  died  in  1854,  at 

was  heir  to  the  family  property,  sotd  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  age  of  eighty  years.    With  the  Hugh  Montgomery  who 

it  to  John  Wilson  of  Carrickfcrgus.    His  son,  Robert,  sold  first  settled  at  Moyargct  came  a  kinsman  named  Rfirrf 

the  remainder  of  the  freehold  in  Moyargct,  engagrd  deeply  Giffen,  who  was,  no  doubt,  also  a  Montgomery  from  the 

in  business  speculations,  and  was  unsuccessful.    A  younger  barony  of  Giffen,  in  Ayrshire.    The  descendants  of  Giffen 

brother  of  the  latter,  named  Alexander,  was  an  oiftcer  in  emigrated  to  America  early  iu  the  present  century. 
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Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew :  Yet  I  cannot  see  any  absolute  necessity  for  any  Person  (other  than 
those  intended  for  Clergymen)  to  disturb  his  braines,  or  trouble  themselves  (So  long  as  they  doe) 
with  obsolet  words,  or  w*  nouns,  participles,  etc.  Genders,  Cases,  Moodes  etc5*  (that  are  comonly 
forgotten,)  which  at  y*  beginning  to  learn  them,  puzles  and  confounds,  childrens  notions,  loads 
their  memories,  and  tire  them  into  a  disgust  of  all  Such  readings. 

for  I  call  him  a  learned  man  (in  this  or  that  Science  civil  or  military)  who  hath  most  knowledge 
therein ;  how  ever  he  come  by  it,  and  this  may  be,  and  was,  had  by  divers  of  our  family  (they 
gaining  the  french,  dutch,  or  I  talian)  another  way ;  and  in  their  own  mother  tongue  (in  which  Last 
the  Ancients  wrote  those  books  for  w<*  they  are  now  So  much  revered)  and  I  cannot  see  why  those 
latin  Authors  Should  be  taught  everywhere  (as  they  are)  without  any  great  profit  (or  rather  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  handle  Such  books)  for  those  heathen  writers  especially  y*  Poets, gen1",  doe 
not  benefit  y*  mindes  and  memorys  of  Christian  youth  j"  but  hurt  them ;  by  takeing  up  roome 
therein,  6c  by  looseing  their  time  in  Such  Studys:  wheras  they  might  be  better  furnished,  for  the 


«  Genders,  Cases,  Moodes,  eU.—Thc  author  thus  pro- 
bably intends  to  condemn  or  correct  a  sort  of  mania  that 
had  prevailed  during  many  years  previously  among  all, 
even  the  humblest  classes  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  especially  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  Latin  verse.  This  power  was  considered  such 
a  distinction  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  so  gene- 
rally  possessed,  that  even  so  early  as  the  year  1617,  when 
King  James  I.  of  England  visited  Perth,  his  visit  was  com- 
memorated by  several  Latin  poems,  which  had  been 
written  for  the  occasion  by  merchants,  and  even  trades- 
men, of  the  place.  Two  volumes  of  I-atin  poems  were 
collected  by  sir  John  Scott,  and  entitled  Detitia  Poefa- 
rum  Scotorum,  containing  Latin  verses  from  many  hands 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The  first  volume  contained 
poems  by  archbishop  Adamson,  Henry  Anderson,  sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  John  Barclay,  William  Barclay,  Mark 
Alexander  Boyd,  sir  Thomas  Craigc,  James  Crichton, 
George  Crichton,  Henry  Danskin,  Thomas  Dempster, 
David  Achlin,  Peter  Goldman,  James  Halkerston,  David 
Hume,  Arthur  Johnston,  and  John  Johnston.  The  very 
second  name  on  this  list,  Henry  Anderson,  was  that  of  a 
biiull  trader  in  Perth.  The  second  volume  contains 
contributions  of  David  Kynlock,  Principal  Mclvin  or 
Melville,  James  Malcolm,  lord  Thiilstane,  Thomas 
MaitLwd,  Thomas  Murray,  Adam  King,  Thomas  Keid, 
John  Kose,  Andrew  Ramsey,  Hercules  Rollock,  Alexander 
Koss,  John  Scot,  sir  John  Scot,  Thomas  Lcggat,  George 
Strahan,  George  Thomson,  Florence  Wilson,  and  David 
Wcddcrburn.  Several  of  the  above-named  writers  had 
no  other  or  farther  connexion  with  literature  than  what 
was  required  to  enable  them  to  write  Latin  verses. — David 
Irvine's  Lhts  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.,  pp.  102,  103, 
note.  Alexander  Ross  was  the  author  of  Chrutias,  which 
may  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  queerest  books  ever 
brought  into  existence.  The  following  is  the  full  title  of 
this  work : —  Vtrgilii Evanftluantis  Christiados  libri  xtii.  in 
quibus  omnia  qua  de  Domino  vostro  Jesu  Christo  in 
uiroque  testamento  vel  dicta  tW  predkta  sunt,  altuona 
IHvtna  Maronis  tuba   suennssime  detantantur,  inflame 


Anna  vinunque  Mar©  ccciait,  bos  acta 


"  By  a  marvellous  ingenuity  he  strings  together  00  a  new 
sequence  nearly  every  line  that  Virgil  wrote,  adapted, 
sometimes  with  the  change  of  a  word,  sometimes  with  no 
change  at  all,  to  what  may  be  termed  a  poetical  exposi- 
tion of  Christianity. "—Burton's  Tie  Scot  A broad,  vo£  ii., 
p.  124. 

s*  Memory*  of  christian  youth. — In  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe't 
Sunny  Memories  0/  Foreign  Jxtnds,  the  following  observa- 
tions on  this  question  occur  at  the  close  of  letter  xix.  : — 
"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Christian  nations,  with  one 
general  consent,  in  the  early  education  of  youth,  neglect 
the  volume  which  they  consider  inspired,  and  bring  the 
mind  at  the  most  susceptible  period  under  the  dominion 
of  the  literature  and  mythology  of  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  that,  too,  when  the  sacred  history  and  poetry  are 
confessedly  superior  in  literature  and  quality.  Grave 
doctors  of  divinity  expend  their  forces  in  commenting  on 
and  teaching  things  which  would  be  utterly  scouted  were 
an  author  to  publish  them  in  English  as  original  compo- 
sitions. A  Christian  community  has  its  young  men 
educated  in  Ovid  and  Anacreon,  but  is  shocked  when  one 
of  them  comes  in  English  with  Don  Juan;  yet,  probably 
the  latter  poem  is  purer  than  either.  The  linglish  litera- 
ture and  poetry  of  the  time  of  Pope  and  Drydcn  betray  a 
state  of  association  so  completely  hcathenised,  that  an  old 
Greek  or  Roman  raised  from  the  dead  could  scarce  learn 
from  them  that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  religion 
of  the  world  ;  and  even  Milton  often  pains  one  by  intro- 
ducing second -hand  pagan  mythology  into  the  very 
shadow  of  the  eternal  throne.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  the  evident  imitations  of  Homer  are  to 
me  the  poorer  and  most  painful  passages.  The  adoration 
of  the  ancient  classics  has  lain  like  a  dead  weight  on  all 
modern  art  and  literature;  because  men,  instead  of  using 
them  simply  for  excitement  and  inspiration,  have  con- 
cealed them  into  fixed  imperative  rules.  As  the  classics 
l  ave  been  used,  I  think,  wonderful  as  have  been  the 
minds  educated  under  them,  there  would  have  been  more 
1  originality." 
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Latin;  with  Treatises  like  M'  Alex'  Ross  his  Virgilius  Evangelizans,"  Buchanan,58  or  Johnstons* 
versions  of  K:  Davids  Psalms  Cowleys  Davideiste  etc 

For  I  observed  in  Holland,  that  Parents  put  not  their  Sonns  to  latin  Schools,  except  'tis 
found  (upon  tryal)  that  they  are  apt  &  desirous  to  learn  it :  And  indeed  it's  necessary  for  clergy- 
men, Travellers  &  Trafiquers,  in  Christondome  (as  y«  Dutch  are)  to  attaine  a  Little  Congruous 
Latin,  for  w**1  purpose  if  they  find  them  apt  &  docile,  they  Send  Such  children  (as  Soon  as  they 
have  acquired  y*  knowledge  of  the  alphabetts,  &  can  read  their  horn-book  :)  I  say  they  put  them  to 
y*  Latin  or  french  Schools  to  leam  to  reade  those  Linguas,  &  to  write  fair  orthography ;  the  one 
being  a  recreation  after  the  toile  of  the  other  :  w*h  enables  them  to  be  merch1*,  (or  factors  rather) 
Divines,  physitians,  &  Travellers  :  So  thus  y«  time  is  Saved  w**  would  be  Spent  in  learning  to  reade 
their  own  Dutch  Tongue. 

57  Virgilius  Ei>angetixani. — See  note  54.— Ross  also 
published  a  work  containing  several  remarkable  pro- 
ductions in  prose  and  verse,  and  entitled,  Met  j/eli- 
comum  ;  or  Poetieall  Honey,  gathered  out  of  the  U'eeds 
of  Parnassus.  I-ondon,  Svo,  1(142.  Some  of  his  I«atin 
poems  are  printed  in  Scot's  Dei  ilia  Poetarum  Scotorum, 
already  mentioned.  Among  his  prose  works  is  one — 
perhaps  the  liest,  certainly  the  most  useful — entitled. 
View  of  all  Religions,  which  lias  l>een  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  which  contains  a 
good  portrait  of  the  author.  -Irving's  History  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  edited  by  J.  A.  Carlylc,  p.  574,  note.  Or.  Ross 
adhered  steadily  to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  in  covenanting 
times,  and  was  compelled  in  consequence,  to  seek  refuge 
in  England,  where  his  genius  and  learning  were  far  from 
being  appreciated  as  they  deserved.  Hut ler's  sneer  at  him 
in  Uudibras  was  more  popular  titan  pcrhajw  any  of  his 
own  most  poetical  efforts  : — 

"  There  ni  an  ancient  U|tc  philosopher 
Thai  had  read  Alexander  Rots  over ; 
And  nrore.  the  world,  »»  he  could  prove, 
Wa*  made  of  fighting  atid  of  love." 

The  following  is  an  entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  under  date 
1st  February,  1653,  during  the  exile  of  K»ss  in  England  : — 
"  Old  Alexander  Rossc  (author  of  '  Virgilius  Evange- 
lirans,'  and  many  other  little  bookes)  presented  tne  with 
his  book  against  Mr.  Hobb's  '  Leviathan." — Evelyn's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  270.  Sir  Tliomas  Urquhart,  a  good 
authority,  speaks  of  Ross  xs  "a  most  learned  and  worthy 
gentleman,  and  most  endeared  minion  of  the  Muses,  who 
hath  written  manyer  Excellent  books  in  Latinc  and 
English,  what  in  prose,  what  in  verse,  than  he  hath  lived 
yeers." — Irvine's  Li-.-es  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  voL  L,  p.  132. 

s*  Ruehanan.  —  George  Buchanan,  the  great  Scottish 
historian  and  poet,  wrote  a  Latin  version  of  the  Tsalms, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tn.ly  appreciated  of  all  his 
poetical  works.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Seotek  Writers,  speaks 
of  Buchanan's  translation  as  "executed  with  such  inimit- 
able sweetness  and  elegance  that  liis  version  of  the  I'salms 
will  be  esteemed  and  admired  as  long  as  the  world 
endures,  or  men  have  any  relish  for  poetry."  It  is  gene- 
rally sdmitted  that  to  Scotland  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  produced  the  finest  Latin  version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  "Ala  time  when  literature  was  far  from  common 
in  Europe,  Buchanan,  then  a  prisoner  in  a  foreign  land, 
produced  a  work  which  has  immortalised  his  name,  and 
left  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired— as  far  ax  the  beauties 


of  diction  and  imagery  are  concerned — in  a  translation  0/ 

the  sacred  songs.  There  are  twenty-nine  different  kinds 
of  measure  in  the  work,  in  all  of  which  he  shows  bow 
completely  he  was  master  of  the  varied  forms  of  Latin 
verse.  His  translation  of  the  104th  Fsalxn  has  frequently 
liecn  selected  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sublime 
poetry.  A  translation  of  Buchanan  s  I'salms  into  Eng- 
lish verse  was  published  by  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Cradock  U 
Maryland,  in  1754." — Allibone's  Critual  Dictionary. 

*»  Johnston.— -Great  as  was  Buchanan's  fame  for  this 
performance,  he  had  a  very  able  rival  in  Dr.  Arthur  John- 
ston, a  ]>oet  who  was  bom  near  Aberdeen,  in  the  year 
1587,  and  who  died  at  Oxford,  in  1641.  Johnston  was 
one  of  the  best  (if  not  the  very  best)  Latin  scholars  of  his 
time.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  is  a  proof  of  how 
justly  he  was  able  to  estimate  his  owu  literary  powers, 
that  he  ventured  to  attempt  the  same  great  work  which 
Buchanan  had  already  performed  so  welL  Johnston's 
Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David — Psalmarum 
Davidis  Paraphrasis  Poeiiea,  et  Canticorum  Evangeluorum, 
was  published  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1673.  For  many 
years  after  its  publication,  the  critics  keenly  deputed  the 
relative  merits  of  Johnston's  and  Buchanan's  versions, 
some  assigning  the  palm  to  one  poet,  and  some  to  the 
other.  Of  Johnston  we  have  the  following  brief,  but  ex- 
pressive notice  from  Morhof  :—"  Arturus  Jonsx 
Pstilmorutn  i*ersione,  q  uemad modum  et  in  operthtt 
ubique  purus  et  tersus  est,  ut  ego  quidem  nihil  in  itlo 
derare postim,"—Polyhistor,  torn.  /.,  p.  1066.  The  follow- 
ing edttions  of  Johnstons  Psalms  have  been  published  :— 
Ixmdini.  1637,  8';  Aberdoniar,  1637,  12°;  Middle- 
burgiw,  1642,  12";  Londini,  1647,  12  ;  Cantabrigiae, 
12  ';  AmstebsJam,  1 706,  24° ;  Edinburgh  1739,  8°; 
Edinburgh  1739,  12°;  Lond.  4°,  1741. 

w  Cowley's  Da;; Jets.—  Cowley  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
ParUeuios  Liber  J'rimus,  which  is  also  remarkable  as  an 
effort  in  Latin  verse.  The  author's  opinion  that  such 
biK>ks,  in  the  education  of  youth,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  Roman  classics,  appears  to  have  been  pretty  generally 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  Scottish  seminaries  and  even 
colleges.  Our  copy  of  Buchanan's  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  edited  by  Ruddiman,  and  printed  in  1 786.  We  ob- 
serve from  the  fly-leaf  that  it  originally  belonged  to  a 
student  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  named  fames 
Cameron,  and  that  subsequently,  in  1815,  it  was  the 
property  of  another  student  named  H'illiam  Spenee. 
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I  am  also  of  Opinion,  that  had  wee  English  Schooles,  and  Academys,  (as  in  France  they  have 
in  their  own  Speech)  to  teach  Rhetorick,  oratory,  Logicks,  physicks,  (or  natural  philosophy)  & 
metaphysicks,  medicin,  navigation,  merchandiseing  &  the  mathematicks  kc,  And  for  y  Military 
Art,  &  Disciplin ;  &  (for  intermedial!  Recreations)  Fenceing,  Danccing,  Cnrv  ?ing,  Rideing,  &c. 
Then  our  Gentry  and  Noblemens  Sonns  would  so  (wth  greater  delight  &  S'.udy,  &  with  less  ex- 
pence  of  Time  k  mony)  become  Knowing  (Ergo  learned)  men.  for  Lords  k  Lozells,4'  would  betake 
themselves  respectively  to  learn  what  were  most  propper,  or  Liked  them  best,  k  thus  wth  Ease 
improve  their  natural  Talents. 

For  we  see  there  are  English  bookes  of  All  Arts  &  Sciences  (original  1  or  Translations)  much 
more  correct  k  improoved,  than  the  writeings  of  former  ages.  So  that  Teachers  are  only  wanting. 
&  these  may  be  had  at  y*  Same  Sallarys,  w^1  retain  masters  in  the  County  Schooles,  or  other 
Schooles  endowed  by  Noblemen,  for  Encouragem*  of  builders  in  a  new  laid  out  town  :  w^  masters 
nevertheless  ought  (&  may)  be  able  to  teach  Latin,  Greek  k  Hebrew,  to  those  who  have  Braincs, 
Leizure,  Sedulity,  &  money,  to  travaill  that  Toilesome,  Tedious  roade  about  y*  bush,  to  gaine  a 
frothy  Admiration  ;  wheras  Understanding  &  Knowledge,  are  the  Same  in  every  Contray  or  Lan- 
guage, k  doth  not  consist  in  learning  Sundry  Alphabets  or  Lett™,  (wch  (as  I  Said)  is  properest,  for 
Clergymen  k  Travellers ;)  for  many  Persons  (Especially  young  Princes)  without  Gramar,  learn 
Latin,  as  also  the  French  &  Dutch  Speeches,  &  y*  Sciences  by  y»  sole  Conversation  of  Tutors ;  the 
Natures  of  men,  born  k  bred  high,  (least  of  all  and)  Scarcely  enduring  the  Fatigue  Confinem'  k 
bondage  of  a  gramar  Schoole,  to  be  cloggd  with  hard  words  of  Participles,  Gerunds,  pronouns, 
interjections,  Genders,  tences,  moodes,  &  Such  like  designations ;  unintelligible  to  many  Masters 
themselves  ;  k  are  very  burdensome  to  y*  memory,  by  reason  of  y*  intricacy  of  their  defini- 
tions, at  y*  very  first  tryall,  Seem  insuperable  to  childrens  Capacitys  :  it  being  implanted  in  the 
Natures  of  all  Mankind  to  affect,  k  Endeavour  Liberty  k  ease, 
rwts  in       Now  having  taken  this  Liberty  to  descant,  a  Little  upon  Pedantick  Learning  you  may  read  (if 

Kami!)'.  _  _ 

you  please)  Some  of  my  thoughts  concerning  Poesy.  I  have  heard  for  an  old  Roman  Adage  ruts- 
cuntur  Porta,  fiutit  oralora..  Yet  this  former  wants  Art  to  Methodize  &  Polish  them,  as  well  as 
y  Latter. 

Or  Poesy. 

It  is  Said  that  y*  word  irowats  is  derived  from  womv  w*  Signifys  makeing  &  fiction,  as  weli 
Invention  as  writeing  Verses,  w*  are  contrived  in  Severall  Shaps  and  formes,  as  Statues  are  carved. 
Rime  and  Meetre,  from  y«  Greek  Pitf/tos  and  pcrpov  Signify  admeasurm',  &  are  two  words,  for  thai 
one  of  Poesy  &  doe  not  import  Lines  or  Sentences,  w**  chime,  (Sounding  alike  at  the  ends  oi 
them  :)  for  then  wee  Should  find  no  Latin  or  Greek  Poesy  except  what  y*  Monasticks  affoord  us  : 
or  their  few  apish  imitators.    But  these  Original  derivative  Nouns  denote  that  Verses  Should  have 

•*  Lentih  or  Losds. — Meaning  such  as  have  "lost  or  suddainlic  disappointed  his  mischeefous  drift."  Spenser, 

cast  off  their  own  good  or  welfare,  and  so  are  become  in  his  Fairit  Queen,  book  ii.,  c  4,  employs  and  explain- 

lewdeand  careless  of  credit  and  honesty."  In  Holhuhed's  the  word  thus: — 
Rkhard  II., anno  1381,  there  is  the  following  illustration  of  . 
this  word:-"  But  "he  that  resisteth  the  proud  and  gireth  1  h&£fc\*  ^Z'^L^^' 

his  grace  to  the  humble,  would  not  permit  the  ungracious  Nc  thought  of  honour  crcr  did  uu? 

devices  of  the  naughtic  and  lewd  lossell  to  take  place,  but  HU  buer  breast,"  *c 
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certain  foot,  Some  have  three  measures  w**  are  Six  foot  called  T^too*-  Some  fewer 
named  Itrpa^trpov  Some  five  termed  Pentameters,  Some  Six,  called  Hexameters  &c  hence  Verse, 
are  in  Generall  called  Numbers,  because  the  Several!  Sorts  of  them  are  Scanned,  reconed  and 
denominated,  from  y*  number  of  their  foot 

w*0  foot  are  words  consisting  of  one  or  more  Sylables  of  different  extent  (called  quantity*)  in  pro- 
nouncing Some  Long  and  others  Short :  but  I  designe  not  here  to  discover  the  Poetic  Art,  haveing 
Said  more  thereof  els  where  r*  but  certainly  I  may  conclude  (according  to  my  observation)  That 
those  Persons  who  are  naturally  cnclined  thereunto  have  more  elevated  flc  Refined  mindes,  than 
those  whose  thoughts  grovell,  on  gaining  earthly  things  :  &  So  (for  y  most  Part  Poets  miss  those 
left  hand  blessings,  but  it  holds  not  that  Poets  must  therefore  be  neglectors  of  estates,  for  poesy 
may  be  used  as  a  Recreation,  &  as  a  pollisher  of  Speech,  &  not  be  the  employm'  of  Life. 

I  shall  therefore  mention  onely  a  few  of  our  Family  who  were  endowed  with  that  Accomplishment 

Imprimis  Cap,  Alc\v  Montgomery,  mother  brother  to  our  6'  Laird.6j 

ThisGentl  man  was  an  Excellent  Poet,  Witness  his  Poesy  called  the  cherry  &  y*  Slae**  (that  maga 


*•  TTurtcf  eh  where. — What  the  author  may  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  is  probably  last.  We  have  nothing  in 
the  Manuscripts  descriptive  of,  or  defining  the  poetical 
art,  but  there  are  certain  references  to  poets  belonging  to 
the  Montgomery  family,  ai  p.  148,  supra. 

*'  Mother  brother  to  our  &  lair  J. — See  p.  12,  supra. 
Alexander  Montgomery,  one  of  the  most  justly  renowned  of 
the  early  Scottish  poets,  was  thus  uncle  of  the  sixth  laird  of 
Hraidstane,  afterwards  first  viscount  Montgomery  of  the 
Great  Ards.  This  statement  of  the  author  is  very  interesting, 
as  it  confirm*  the  testimony  of  Timothy  Pont  respecting 
the  particular  branch  of  the  Montgomerys  to  which  the 
celebrated  poet  belonged.    In  Font  s  Topography  of  Cun- 
ninghams, written  about  the  year  1610,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — "  Hasilheid  Gistle,  a  strong  old  build- 
ing, environed  with  large  ditches,  seated  on  a  loche, 
veil  planted  and  commodiosly  beautified  :  the  heritage  of 
Robert  Montgomery,  laird  thereof.    Faumcs  it  is  for  y* 
birth  of  yat  renomet  poet,  Alexander  Montgomery."  The 
poet  was  bora  in  Germany,  although  he  was  of  the  family  to 
which  Hessilheid  belonged.     The  old  castle  consisted 
principally  of  one  capacious  tower-shaped  building,  which 
formed  the  original  manor  place  of  the  poet's  family.  The 
Hazlehead  estate  was  a  portion  of  the  barony  of  (jiffen, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  Francis  Montgomery  of 
Giffen,  in  the  year.  16S0.    The  latter,  on  getting  posses- 
rion,  built  certain  additions  to  the  old  castle,  which,  with 
the  original  structure,  are  now  in  ruins.    It  is  curious  that 
although  Montgomery's  poetry  must  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  the  generation  in  which  he 
lived,  no  sketch  of  his  personal  history  or  career  was 
written  during  his  life,  or  even  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Being  uncle  to  the  first  viscount  Montgomery,  the  poet 
must  have  been  son  to  Hugh  Montgomery,— probably 
fifth  laird  of  Hazlehead,— who  is  mentioned  among  the 
barons  of  Ayrshire  as  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
as  Band,  in  156a,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
formed religion.    This  laird  of  Hazlehead,  or  Hesilhead, 
had  one  daughter  married  to  the  fifth  laird  of  " 
father  of  our  first  viscount ;  and  another  t" 
to  lir  William  Mure  of  Rowallcn.    These  1 


ten  of  the  poet,  and  their  children  partook  largely  of  the 
poetical  vein  of  their  brother  Alexander.  Sir  WiUian 
Mure's  son  and  successor,  also  named  sir  William,  «as  1 
poetical  writer  of  no  mean  pretensions.  In  a  poem  ad 
dressed  by  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Chaiie 
I.,  sir  William  Mure  thus  refers  to  his  uncle's  celebrity:— 

"  M  .it. -Men  Montgomery,  in  hi*  native  tongue, 
In  farmer  times  to  that  great  sire  hath  sung ; 
And  often  ravished  hi*  harmonious  ear, 
With  strum  At  only  for  a  prince  to  hear. 
My  Muse,  which  nought  doth  challenge  worthy 
Save  from  Montgomery  she  her  birth  doth 
Although  hi*  Phcrnix  ashes  hath  set  forth 
Pan  for  Apollo,  if  compared  in  worth — 
Pretendelh  little  to  supply  his  place 
By  right  hemtitar  to  serve  thy 


The  poet  Montgomery  is  generally  supposed  to  have  beer 
bom  about  the  year  1546,  but  whilst  the  year  is  not  posi 
tivcly  known,  the  poet  himself  has  fixed  the  day  on  whicl 
he  was  born,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Quhy  wes  my  mother  blyth  when  I  wes  borne? 

Suhy  hegnt  the  wcirdi  my  wciUair  to  advance  ? 
y  nvi  my  birth  on  Eitttr  rf.iy  at  morne  f 
Qvihy  did  Apollo  then  appeir  to  dance ! 
Quhy  gave  he  me  good  morrow  with  a  glance? 
Quhy  leugh  he  in  hii  golden  chair  and  lap. 
Since  that  the  hcvins  are  hindcrers  of  my  bap  ? " 
— ScottUM  Journal  4/  TopografJky,  cW.,  vol.  L,  p.  ^56. 

*  Cherry  ami  y*  Sloe.—  This  poem,  which  is  better 
known  than  any  of  Montgomery  's  poetical  efforts,  was  firv 
published  in  Edinburgh,  by  Robert  Waldegrave,  in  uV 

een  in  ciroi 


year  1595,  but  MS.  copies  of  it  had  been 
several  years  prior  to  that  date.  James  VI.  published,  ii 
1584,  his  Rtvtit  and  Cantetis  of  Scottis  Poetie,  which  con 
taincd  large  extracts  from  the  CherrieanJ  the  Sloe.  Seve 
ral  editions  were  printed  in  the  interval  between  the  do*. 


of  the  sixteenth  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccntun 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Cherrie  and  the  Sit 


have  been  one  of  the  agencies  which  assisted  i 
moulding  the  wondrous  poetical  genius  of  Robert  Burn 
The  latter  has  some  happy  imitations  of  Montgomery  • 
style,  and  even  certain  equally  happy  adoptions  of  his  WTJ 
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of  pithy  witt)  and  his  Sett  matches  of  flyteing  in  verse  (ag*  the  Laird  of  Polwart)  before 
James  the  6*  &  his  Scotish  Court)  out  of  wch  two  Poems  of  few  Sheets  The  Advocates  in  Edin- 
brugh  take  many  Oratorious  and  Satyricall  Apothegems.6*  Also  his  Dumb  Solsequium  :  and  his 
confession  of  a  Sinner  ;  (entituled  his  Lamentation)  haveing  for  a  Chorus  (as  it  were  at  y*  end  of 
every  Stanza  those  words  viz  Peccavi  Pater !  misere  mei.  then  you  may  read  his  Non  ardes  ad 
Deum  converti,  it  being  his  morning  Muse :  and  also  See  his  Declina  a  malo  &  fac  bonum.  w^  smal 
remainders  of  his  elegant  writeings  have  had  (as  I  verily  beleivc)  above  a  thousand  impressions  in 
London,  Edinbrugh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  (if  alltogether  be  reconed)  &  will  never  faile  to  be 
reprinted  again  &  again  in  Scotland,66 1  do  not  think  they  have  as  yet  been  out  done,  tho  paralellcd  : 
The  first  named  of  them  is  lyrical,  &  is  Sung  to  an  harmonious  musical  tune,  &  were  turned  into 


**  SatyrieallApothegtms. — The  celebrated  Flyting  in  verse 
between  Alexander  Montgomery  and  sir  Patrick  Ilumc 
of  Polwart,  must  have  been  written  prior  to  1 584,  as  it  is 
quoted  by  King  James  in  his  Treatise  on  Scottish  Poetry 
(see  preceding  note)  published  in  that  year.  This  Fiytingt 
which  does  not  possesses  much  poetical  merit,  was  under- 
taken by  Montgomery  and  Hume  in  imitation  of  the  earlier 
and  more  celebrated  Flyting  between  the  poets  Dunbar 
and  Kennedy.  Both  Flytings,  however,  are  now  only 
curious  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  the  Scot- 
tish tongue  to  the  expression  of  broad  humour  or  satirical 
abuse.  All  "the  advocates  of  Edinburgh"  were  not  ad- 
mirers of  Montgomery's  Flyting,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
our  text,  for  lord  Hailcs  has  said  that  the  poem  only 
"  tends  to  evince  how  poor,  how  very  poor,  genius  ap- 
pears, when  its  compositions  arc  debased  by  the  meanest 
prejudices  of  the  meanest  vulgar."  This  announcement, 
liowever,  savours  muoh  of  a  hyper-critical  spirit.  See 
Irvine's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Potts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  200,  201. 
The  poetical  talent  of  sir  Patrick  Hume  did  not  die  out 
of  his  family  with  himself.  Grizzle  Hume,  a  daughter  of 
the  eighth  baron  Polwart,  and  known  as  lady  llaillic  of 

^^wood,  inherited  this  talent  in  an  eminent  degTee, 
t,  unfortunately,  the  troubles  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived  prevented  its  exercise,  except  in  the  production  of  a 
few  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  which  arc  thoroughly  Scottish  in 
thought  and  expression.  She  is  the  writer  of  Were  na  my 
Heart  litht  J  vxui dee,  in  which  the  following  lines  occur: — 

"  He  had  a  wee  titty  that  loo'ed  na  me, 
Because  I  wai  twice  a*  bonnie  as  she  ; 
She  raised  Mich  a  pother  "twin!  him  and  hi»  mother, 
That  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 

Hif  bonnet  Mood  aye  fu"  round  on  his  brow ; 
HU  auld  ane  look11  aye  as  well  a»  *ome*s  new  ; 
But  now  he  leu 't  weare  ony  gate  it  will  hing 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upon  the  corn  bing." 

The  following  verses  discovered,  in  her  handwriting, 
among  a  parcel  of  old  family  letters,  were  printed  in  the 
Scott  Magazine,  new  scries,  for  18 18  : — 

"O  the  Ewc-buehting's  bonnie,  taith  e'ening  and  morn. 
When  our  blythe  shepherds  play  on  their  bog  reed  and  horn : 
While  we  re  m.lking  they  re lilting  bailh  pleasant  and  clear- 
But  mv  heart's  like  to  break  when  I  think  of  mv  dear  ! 

"  O  the  shepherds  take  pleasure  to  blow  on  the  horn, 
To  raise  up  their  flocks  o"  sheep  soon  ■'  the  morn  ; 
On  the  bonnie  green  banks  they  feed  pleasant  and 
But,  alas !  my  dear  Heart,  all  my  sightng's  for  thee  V 
—See  The  Ladies  tj  the  Cevttuud,  pp.  106— Mi. 


**  Again  an  J  again  in  Scotland. — See  note  63,  supra. 
Besides  the  editions  of  the  CAerrie  and  the  Sloe  which  ap- 
peared in  1595  and  1597,  there  were  editions  of  Montgo- 
mery's whole  poetical  works  printed  in  the  years  1605,  1615, 
1629,  1636,  1645,  1668,  1675,  1711,  1722,  1754,  1779, 
and  1 82 1.  Besides  the  Cherrie  and  the  Sloe  and  the  Flyt- 
ing, he  has  written  a  lengthened  and  beautiful  poem, 
entitled  the  Minds  Melodie,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  sonnets,  odes,  psalms,  and  epitaphs.  He  is  almost  the 
only  Scottish  poet  who  lias  ventured  to  write  sonnets  in 
his  native  Scottish  language.  Of  the  seventy  sonnets, 
there  are  many  truly  beautiful,  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Some  of  Montgomery's  minor  poems  give  us 
glimpses  of  his  life,  which,  like  the  lives  of  most  poets, 
was  seriously  beset  with  evil  in  various  shapes.  Here  b 
an  illustration : — 

"  If  lose  of  guids,  if  gritest  grudge  or  grief. 

If  1  i.»crty,  imprisonment,  or  pane, 

If  for  gmd-will  ingratitude  aganc. 
If  languishing  in  languor,  but  relief. 
If  del,  if  dolour,  ana  to  become  daf. 

If  ir.ivcll  tint,  and  labour  lost  in  vane. 

Do  properlie  to  poets  appertane,— 
Of  all  that  craft  my  chance  is  to  be  chief : 

With  August.  Virgill  waunlcd  his  reward. 
And  Ovid'<>  Ii4e  als  lukles  as  the  lave  ; 

Quhill  Homer  lived,  his  hap  wes  very  hard, 
Vit,  when  he  died,  sevin  cities  for  him  strave. 

Tboght  I  am  not  lyk  one  of  lhame  in  arte, 

I  ptngle  them  perfyllie  in  thai  parte." 

In  another  sonnet,  wc  meet  the  following  reference  to  his 


"  This  is  no  lyfe  that  I  Icid  up-a-land. 

On  raw  red  herring,  rented  in  the  reik ; 
Syn  I  am  subject  som  tyme  to  be  seik, 

And  daily  ueing  of  my  auld  disci  I  ; 
Ait  bread,  ill  aill.  and  all  things  are  ane  eik  ; 


In  the  verses  intended  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  lady  Mar- 
garet Montgomery,  countess  of  Wintoun,  and  mother  of 
Alexander,  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton,  wc  meet 

"  Qilhose  nobill  birth,  and  royal  I  luij 
Hir  better  nature  docs  execid. 
Hir  native  giftes,  and  graces  guid 

As  waill  and  wit  of  wouianhci'd 

That  sa  with  vertcw  dots  ourflctL. 
Happie  is  he  that  sail  posse  id 

In  marriage  this  Margareit." 
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I  jtin  Verses,  with  the  Same  number  of  foot  and  unisons  as  in  the  Original ;  A  stupendous  work 
indeed  !  fitt  for  the  acute  witts,  of  that  Scottish  friary  (beyond  our  Seas)  w*  undertook  it 
Item  the  3d  6(  Laird  made  most  apposit  application  of  poesy  (Latin  and  English)  in  discours  as 
afores  :  So  that  it  may  be  believed,  he  at  least  understood  poesy  well,  and  it  is  probable  he  com- 
posed Verses  of  his  own.  As  for  his  Eldest  Son  our  ad  Vise*  I  never  Saw  him,  nor  have  any  of  his 
papers,  but  he  being  an  Exactly  bred  courtier,  Sc  of  ready  witt,  we  may  presume  he  was  not  alto- 
gether out  of  that  mode  w<*  was  in  vogue  in  his  days.M 

Then  for  our  sd  Lairds  ad  Son,  S'  J.  Montg  :  I  have  not  only  his  philosophical  k  mathemati- 
cal! writeings,  but  his  Poeticall  also,  on  whcb  list  

4c  I  will  leave  them  son  who  is  a  competent  Judge  of  verses.49 

Sr  W1"  Alex*,  Earl  of  Sniveling  was  &  is  (tho'  dead)  a  famous  speaking  Poet,*"  as  witnessed, 
his  Volume  folio  in  Heroicks,  lyricks,  Sc  pindaricks,  (St  was  also  an  acquiring  able  statesman. 
purcha.«eing  honor  and  lands)  whfh  writeings  he  stiles  Recreations  w«h  y*  Muses,  for  so  they  should 
be  &  not  works,  as  Ben  Johnston  called  his  Plays.  # 

He  also  paraphrased  the  Psalter  (whereof  K  :  Ja  :  y«  first  had  turned  Some  psalms,)  and  the 
book  was  Sett  forth  in  Print,  under  the  title  of  the  Psalms  of  King  David,  translated  by  King  James 
who  intended  to  have  had  them  Sung  in  churches:?'  but  y5  English  Bp*  diverted  the  designe,  tellin- 


These  line*  contrast  favourably  even  with  Tennyson's  im- 
mortal chant  :— 


"  Hwe'er  it  be.  it  «eem«  to  me. 
TH  only  ooble  to  be  good  ; 
Kind  heart*  are  more  than  coronet*. 
And  simple  (k.th  than  royal  blood." 

*?  Which  undertook  it. — The  author  here  refers  to  the 
Ijitin  paraphrase  of  the  CherrU  and  the  Slat,  written  by 
the  well-known  Thomas  Dempster,  author  of  the  Historia 
RccLsiastica  Gentis  Scotorum.  The  fact  of  this  Latin  ver- 
sion being  signed  by  the  initial  letters  T.  D.  S.P.  M.B. 
P.P.,  proliably  led  William  Montgomery  and  others  to 
suppose  that  several  "  acute  witts  of  that  Scottish  friary'* 
were  employed  in  the  task.  Thomas  Dempster,  however, 
now  gets  credit  for  being  the  sole  paraphrast,  and  the 
initial  letters  are  understood  to  be  those  of  the  words 
Thomas  Dempsferus,  Scotia  Patricius,  Afuresk  Baro,  Pro- 
fester  Purisirnsis,  or  Professor  Pisa  n  us,  or  Pandertarum 
Professor.  See  Irvine's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  104. 

**  I  \>gue  in  his  days.  —The  fact  that  James  VI.  was  in 
some  degree  a  poet,  and  wrote  verses,  rendered  the  poeti- 
cal art  quite  popular  among  the  nobles  for  many  years 
after  the  king  had  passed  away. 

*» ,  Judge of verses. — The  author  speaks  in  this  passage 
of  leaving  sir  James  Montgomery's  poetical  works  in  charge 
of  his  (the  author's)  son,  James  Montgomery;  but  the 
latter,  although  he  may  have  been  a  competent  judge  of 
verses,  was  not  favourably  circumstanced  tor  attending  to 
such  matters.  These  poems  are  either  lost,  or  have  been 
carried  by  James  Montgomery's  descendant  and  represen- 
tative to  Australia. 

"  Famous  speaking  poet. — See  p.  73,  note  14,  supra.  The 
earl  or  Stirling's  poems  are  all  collected  and  published  in 
Alexander  Chalmers'  edition  of  The  Works  of  the  MngiisA 
Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Confer,  1810. 


•»  Sung  in  churches.—  In  1 63 1,  several  years  after  thr 
death  of  James  I.,  a  complete  version  \va^  printed  at 
Oxford,  under  the  title  of  The  Psalms  of  King  Davi: 
translated  by  King  James.    But  although  Charles  I.  wa 
anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  his  father  was  the 


the  truth  is  king  lames's  labours  did  not  extend  bevon  : 
the  thirty-first  psalm.    Dr.  Williams,  who  preached  h 
funeral  sermon,    has  the  following  reference  to  th 
point : — "  Hee  was  in  hand  (when  God  called  him  to  sir.; 
psalmes  with  the  angels)  with  the  translation  of  our  chun. 
ps»ilme%  which  hee  intended  to  have  finished  and  dedicate  ! 
withall  to  the  only  saint  of  his  devotion,  the  church  < 
Great  li'itainc,  and  that  of  Ireland.     This  tevrke  «t. 
stated  in  the  one  and  thirtie  fsalme."    "In  the  genuin 
verses  of  king  Jame>,  and  patiiculatly  in  those  of  hi*-  lau 
volume,  the  phraseology  is  not  very  decidedly  Scottish  : 
but  the  phraseology  of  the  Psalm*  is  so  materially  EnghV;  , 
that  they  must  all  have  passed  through  other  hands,    i : 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that  his  portion  (thirty-on 
Psalms)  was  revised,  and  the  translation  completed,  \" 
some  court  poet ;  and  this  poet  appears  to  have  be»  - 
William  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling.  In 
letter  addressed  to  I>rummondf  and  dated  in  the  year  i6?c- 
he  apparently  sjieak*  of  the  king  and  himself  being  bo.'i 
employed  in  versifying  the  psalms.    '  I  received  your  la 
letter,  with  the  Psalm  you  sent,  which  I  think  very  wc 
done  :  I  have  done  the  same  long  Iwforc  it  came,  but  1> 
prefers  his  own  to  all  else,  tho'  j>crchance,  when  you  sc  .' 
it,  you  will  think  it  the  worst  of  the  three.    No  man  mu  ■ 
meddle  with  that  subject,  and  therefore  I  advise  you  t  ■ 
take  no  more  pains  therein.'    In  1627,  two  years  afu 
the  king's  death,  sir  William   Alexander  obtained  .- 
patent  securing  to  him  the  sole  right,  for  thirty-one  year- 
of  printing,  or  causing  to  be  printed,  the  Psalms  of  Kin  : 
David,  translated  by  King  lames." — Irving'*  Utstory  • 
Scottish  Poetry,  edited  by  J.  A.  Carlyle,  pp.  sir,  51.. 
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his  Ma*r  that  y  People  had  most  of  y«  present  psalms  by  heart,  &  would  be  loath  to  buy,  or  learn 
this  his  new  book ;  besides  y  Papists  wold  accuse  y  old  as  faulty,  because  laid  aside,  &  tax  his 
Majv  as  an  Innovator.  *a 

This  sd  Earles  Elldest  daughter  (our  2d  Viscontess)  composed  good  Godly  Verses,  &  her 
Elldest  Son  our  3d  Vise1  was  an  Acurate  Poet,  I  have  Seen  only  a  few  coppys  of  his  makeing  &  I 
have  one  of  them,  w50  was  an  elegy  made  on  y*  death  of  his  first  Lady  aforenamed.  &  his  brother 
James  did  make  witty  drolling  Rimes ;  as  hath  been  afores*1  :  and  this  Earle  is  excelent  at  Poesy, 
&  is  a  great  Judge  of  Such  like  pieces ;  but  his  Lop  hath  laid  it  aside,  and  his  modesty  conceals 
what  he  hath  done. 


Spotswood,  History  of  the  Chttrek  of  Scotland,  p.  466, 
referring  to  this  joint-labour  in  the  production  of  the 
translation,  says,  "The  revising  of  the  psalms  he  (King 
James)  made  his  own  lalvor,  nnd  at  such  hours  as  he 
might  spare  from  the  publkk  cares  went  through  a  num- 
ber of  them,  commending  the  rest  to  a  faithful  and  learned 
servant,  who  hath  therein  answered  his  Majesties  expec- 
tations." 

T*  As  an  Innovator. — Charles  I.  was  anxious  to  have 
his  father's  translation  (or  rather  that  which  bore  his 
name)  adopted  by  the  churches,  and  used  in  public  wor- 
ship throughout  his  dominions.  The  edition  of  1631 
was  accompanied  with  the  following  royal  announcement: 
— "  Charles  R.  Haueing  caused  this  translation  of  the 
Psalme*  (whereof  our  late  deare  father  was  author)  to  be 
perused,  and  it  being  found  to  be  exactly  and  truly  done, 
wee  doe  hereby  authorize  the  same  to  lie  imprinted  ac- 
cording to  the  patent  granted  thcrcupone,  and  doe  allow 
them  to  lie  song  in  all  the  churches  of  our  dominions,  re- 
commending them  to  all  oure  goode  subjects  for  thai 
effect. This  recommendation,  however,  produced  almost 
no  effect,  the  bishops  in  England  declining  to  use  the 
translation  for  the  reasons  slated  by  our  author  in  the 
text.  The  Scottish  clergy  violently  opj>osc<l  its  introduc- 
tion for  two  reasons, — first,  because  it  had  been  under- 
taken without  the  approbation  of  the  church,  and  se- 
condly, because  it  contained  many  poetical  phrases  unin- 
telligible to  the  common  people.  These  phrases  occurred 
principally  in  the  psalms  translated  by  the  king,  but  al- 
though sir  William  Alexander  substituted  other  and  better 
expressions,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  almost  universal 
opposition  to  this  version.  Among  the  H'oodroto  MSS. 
lately  printed  in  the  Bannatyne  Miscellany,  there  arc 
several  papers  originally  written  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  using  it.  In  one  of  these  papers  entitled  Rontons 
against  the  Pubiuk  Use  of  this  new  Metaphrase  of  the 
Psalmes,  the  writer  say* — •*  The  people  call  them  Men- 
stries  (Alexander's)  Psalmes  ;  hot  wee  heir  that  another, 
if  not  others,  aUo  haih  had  .;ne  ban  I  in  the  n,  and  th  it 
these  have  revised  King  James  his  part"  When  this 
revision  was  set  aside,  others  came  forward  for  public 
approval,  among  which  were  those  of  Zachary  Boyd,  sir 


William  Mure,  and  Francis  Rouse.  The  hut  mentioned, 
being  recommended  by  the  English  parliament,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
reprinted  in  1646.  Principal  Baillie,  who  was  present  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  commissioner  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter  dated  January  I,  1 644. 
says: — "  An  old,  most  honest  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Rous,  has  helped  the  old  psalter  in  the 
most  places  faulty.  His  friends  are  very  pressing  in  the 
assembly  that  his  book  may  be  examined,  and  helped  by 
the  author  in  what  places  it  should  be  found  meet,  and 
then  be  commended  to  the  parliament,  that  they  may  en- 
join the  public  use  of  it.  One  of  their  considerations  is 
the  great  private  advantage  which  would  by  this  book 
come  to  their  friend.  ...  I  wish  I  had  Rowallau's 
psalter  here,  for  I  like  it  much  better  than  any  yet  1  have 
seen."  In  the  year  1647,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
revision  of  Rouse  revised  would  be  necessary,  "  appointed 
John  Adamson  to  examine  the  first  forty  psalms,  Thomas 
Crawford  the  second  forty,  John  Row  the  third  forty,  and 
John  Nevey  tlie  remaining  thirty.  The  act  enjoins  that 
'  in  their  examination,  they  shall  not  only  observe  what 
they  thinks  needs  to  b:  amended,  but  also  to  set  down 
their  own  essay  for  correcting  thereof,  and  for  this  purpose 
recommends  them  to  make  use  of  the  travels  (works)  of 
Rowallen,  Master  Zachary  Boyd,  or  any  other  on  that 
subject,  but  especially  of  our  own  paraphrase,  that  what 
they  findc  better  in  any  of  these  works  may  be  chosen.'  . 
.  .  .  In  the  assembly  of  1649  the  subject  of  Rouse's 
paraphrase  was  again  resumed  :  six  individuals  were  ap- 
pointed to  complete  the  revision,  and  to  make  a  final 
report  to  the  commission  at  its  meeting  in  the  month  of 
November;  the  commission  was  authorized  to  sanction 
the  corrected  paraphrase,  and  published  it  for  general  use. 
The  version  of  Rouse  was  thus  subjected  to  innumerable 
changes  and  modifications  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  suf- 
fered to  retain  many  poetical  ornaments  if  it  had  origi- 
nally possessed  them."— living's  History  of  Hcotluh 
Poetry,  edited  by  J.  A.  Carl  vie,  pp.  517,  518.  Sec  also 
i'aterson's  Panskes  and  t, unities  of  Ayr  shin,  vol.  ii., 
p.  19a. 
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chapter  XXIII. 
SOME  MEMOIRES  OF  WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  OF  ROSEMOUNT, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DOWNE,  ESQ., 
WRITTEN    BY  HIMSELF, 
Wherein  are  also  his  sentiments  on  divers  subjects  interjected \  finished  A*  D"'  170a/ 

L'^JfijOW',  that  I  may  not  disappoint  the  reader  (who  hath  perused  the  foregoing  pages)  of  his 
KaPut  curiosity,  w*\  perhaps,  wold  be  gratify*,  by  telling  him  a  story  of  myself,  &  to  recom pence 
nfr£%  |us  complacency  and  pains  in  y*  Lecture  of  y*  premisses  ;  &  to  be  as  bigg  as  my  promise  f 
I  have  again  taken  up  my  tired  pen,  and  will  vex  my  old  decaying  eys  to  give  him  my  own  Account 


'  A»  Dni  1701. — The  following  memoir,  although  only 
a  fragment  of  the  author's  account  of  himself,  is  a  curious 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  Manuieriptt  already  printed. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  bill  a  part,  probably  about  one-third, 
of  his  autobiographical  memoir,  and  brings  down  the 
narrative  of  his  life  only  as  far  as  the  year  167a  This 
fragment  occupies  ihiity-two  quarto  pages,  written  pretty 
closely,  and  in  the  author's  neatest  hand,  but  the  whole 
memoir  as  prepared  by  him  must  have  extended  to  at 
least  one  hundred  pages.  In  the  MS.  copy  of  his  Memoir 
of  the  Savadges,  the  author  has  a  marginal  reference  to 
92  of  my  Cht-rt  Lift-"  and,  as  this  page  would  have 
brought  his  autobiography  to  about  the  year  1700,  it  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  that  wc  have,  in  this  fragment, 
not  more  than  the  third  part  thereof,  if,  indeed,  so  much. 
.  The  editor  is  indebted  for  this  additional  portion  of  the 
Montgomery  Manuttrift*  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
late  of  the  Falls  of  Belfast,  anil  now  residing  in  England, 
whose  great  grandfather,  colonel  William  Montgomery  of 
Killough,  was  grandson  o)  the  author.  This  colonel 
William  Montgomery  married  Isabella  Campbell,  seventh 
daughter  of  the  hon.  John  Campbell  of  Mamore,  in 
Lochaber,  who  was  second  son  ol  Archibald,  ninth  carl 
of  Argyle,  and  brother  to  Archibald,  the  first  duke  of 
Argyle.  By  Isabella  Campbell,  colonel  Wm.  Montgomery 
left  three  children  viz.:  one  son,  also  named  William, 
and  two  daughters,  Lluabeth  and  Anna  Helena.  The 
son  was  accidently  killed,  when  a  youth,  at  Killo.igh,  in 
the  year  1736.  Eliza^«ih  died  unmarried.  Anna  Helena 
married  William  Heat  ley,  e>q.,  of  Riversdale,  county  of 
W  icklow,  leaving  by  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
namely— I.  Conway,  abarristcr-atlaw ;  2.  Il'm.  Campbell, 
an  officer  in  the  army ;  3.  John  Montgomery,  a  student  in 
the  Middle  Temple ;  and  4.  /mA  .'.'<»,  who  died  unmarried. 
The  eldest  son,  Conway,  in  right  of  his  mother,  was  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Montgomery,  in 
the  year  182a  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  patent 
granted  on  that  occasion: — 
"Wktiai.  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  by  letter 


under  his  Royal  Signet  and  Sign  Manual,  bearing  Date  at  Carlton 
Haute,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  isao,  to  Signify  unto  Earl 
Talbot.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  he  had  heen  pleased  to  grant 
unto  Cartway  Heatley,  Esq.,  Barrtstcr-at-law,  eldest  Son  of  William 
Heatley,  Esq  ,  by  hit  wife,  Anna  Helena,  daughter  of  William 
Montgomery,  Esq  ,  of  Roscmounl,  in  the  County  of  Down,  Esquire, 
by  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Honourable  John  Campbell  of 
Mammore  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  second  Son  of  Archibald, 
ninth  ear,  and  only  Brother  of  Archiliatd,  the  fust  [hike  of  Argyle  I 
by  his  wife  the  Honourable  Klirabcth  Elphinstonc,  daughter  of  John. 
Lord  Eluhinstonc,  which  William  Montgomery  was  only  Son  and 
Heir  of  J  lines  Montgomery,  Esq  ,  of  Kosemount  aforesaid,  a  younger 
branch  uf  the  noble  family  of  Montgomery,  Viscounts  Montgomery, 
and  Earls  of  Mount-Alexander.  His  Royal  License  and  Authority 
that  he  and  his  Issue  may  tale  the  surnames  and  bear  the  Armorial 
Ensigns  of  Montgomery,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  his  descent  from 
the  aforesaid  nolTe  families. 

"  By  virtue  uf  the  Authority  in  me  vested  under  the  great  Seal  of 
Ireland.  1  do  confirm  unto  the  said  Conway  Montgomery,  Esq.,  and 
In  his  Issue,  the  Arms  following — 

Quarterly,  First  and  Fourth.  Azure  three  Ftcurs  de  Lyt,  or. 
Second  and  third— Gules,  three  Gem  Rings,  or.  Stoned.  Arure,  on  an 
Inescittcheon  Gules— a  Sword  and  Sceptre— in  Saltire  Proper  ;  the 
whole  within  a  Hordnre  of  Scotland.  vu>.,  or,  a  double  Treasure 
Klury  Counter- Klory  Utile*. 

"Crest,  on  a  Chapcau — a  Dexter  Gauntlet  erect,  and  holding  a 
dagger  proper.    Motto- Honncur  San*  Rcpo*.    'Hie  whole  to  be 
l»>mc  by  the  vaid  Conway  Montgomery,  Esq.,  and  his  Issue  for  ever 
here  after  according  to  the  I-aw  of  Arms. 
"  .Signed! 

"  William  Brtham. 
"  Ulster  King  of  Arm*.- 

Conway  Heatley  Montgomery  left  three  children,  viz.  : 
I.  Frederick  Campbell,  a  major  in  the  50th  regiment. 
In  1835,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  received  a  grant  of  lands,  and  retired 
from  tlic  service;  2.  Caroline,  married  to  Hugh  Cathcart, 
esq.,  heir  to  his  uncle,  sir  Andrew  Cathcart  ol  K.illougb.an 
castle,  Ayrshire;  and  3.  Augusta,  married  to  the  late 
Thomas  Sinclair,  esq.,  of  Belfast.  Mrs.  Sinclair's  great 
grandmother,  Isabella  Campbell,  had  four  sUters,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Mary,  married  the  second  earl  of  Rose 
l>erry ;  the  second,  Ann,  married  Archibald  Edxnorulon, 
of  Redhall.esq. ;  the  third,  Jane,  xbmxtkA  John  Camp- 
bell  of  Carrick;  and  the  fourth,  Primrose,  became  tne 
wife  of  the  ill-fated  Simon  F riser,  lord  Lovat,  Mrs. 
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of  myself— Even  as  I  have  made  my  Repository ;  to  be  peculiar  for  my  proper  earthly  remains, 
and  those  of  my  2**  self,  namely,  my  deservedly  Deare,  Deare,  and  onely  wife,  whom  I  have 
within  these  few  months  (by  translation  put  in  possession  thereof),  and  in  these  two  performances 
I  am  not  guilty  of  affectation  or  singularity,  or  designe  to  gaine  applause  thereby,  but  can  shew 
presidents  of  y*  like  done  by  well  approved  writers,  &  thereby  I  have  made  use  of  my  due  freedom 
in  so  doeing,  and  writing  :3   So  I  leave  all  Persons  to  theirs,  in  judgeing  as  they  please  :  bee  it  by 


Sinclair  remembers  her  father  and  mother  (who  lived 
generally  in  England)  coming  to  visit  their  kinsfolk,  the 
Edmonstons  of  Redhall.  Their  families  had  been  sUU 
earlier  united  by  the  intermarriage  of  James  Montgomery 
of  Rosemount,  Mrs.  Sinclair's  great-great-grandfather, 
with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  Edmonston, 
owner  of  Redhall  and  laird  of  Duntreath. 

»  As  bigg  as  my  promise. — The  portion  of  his  Manu- 
scripts in  which  this  promise  was  made  has  not  been 
printed,  and  is  probably  lost 

J  So  doting  and  writing. — The  "two  performances" 
here  referred  to  by  the  author  consisted  m  writing  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  and  building  his  own  tomb,  the 
"Repository"  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  text  When 
Harris  visited  Greyabbey,  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
known  of  this  vault,  or  the  curious  inscriptions  recently 
found  therein.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1843,  the  wall 
that  closed  the  arch  to  form  the  cast  end  of  the  old  church 
in  the  Abbey  was  taken  down,  and  when  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  the  "  Repository"  appeared.  On  the 
removal  of  the  flag  that  closed  the  front  of  it,  a  skull  was 
discovered  lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  and  on 
the  right  side  a  coffin,  apparently  perfect.  The  cloth  that 
had  covered  it  was  gone,  and  on  being  touched,  the 
coffin  fell  to  pieces.  Inside,  there  was  a  greasy  substance, 
but  not  a  bone  had  remained  in  shape.  Under  the  coffin 
lay  a  coarse  quarry  flag,  two  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  long, 
having  on  it  the  following  inscription  cut  into  it,  in  round 
hand,  most  probably  by  William  Montgomery  himself:— 

Mori 


"On  a  common  house  slate,  found  leaning  against  the 
left  side  of  the  Vault  inside,  was  the  following  inscriptions 


the  two  first  lines,  which 


A  Periphrasis  o/thit 
Buriatt  Vault  or  Tombe  cr  grave  pit. 
It  is  no  comon  charnel  hous  tut  our 
Worms  ba  none ting  kali  <V  the  /'arch  of 
ASttrnityt  Mansion  Paltaces. 
Mortuis  in/ormis  crypta  here  kabitatie  licfMt 
Incolis  ctm  Domus  tit,  quoque ptrennis  tnt 
The  Premises  Paraphrased 
Ah  humble  noisiltii  dark  rttirting  Roome 
'at  Mankinds  Duet's  lotting  not  last  Home 
a  ttrifeUss  bed  tit  &•  a  Resting  place 
which  at /ways  Levtlls  all  of mortal  Race 
Goodmen  from  Griefs  into  our  Lords  joy  go* 
Freed  from  all  Sinn,  wants,  tcntl,  faine,  sithust,  toot, 
Who  this  our  consecrated  Vault  or  Roc  me 
Breaks  up  or  takes  from  ut  ere  day  of  Dooms 
a  Portion  may  for  Swift  or/oxet  tee 
Loaded  with  j tut  geproackjull  Infamy 
a  grateful  issue  saves  our  liberty 

This  it  for  IV m.  <J-  Elisabeth  Montgomery s  alcmt 
•  flat*  to  ly  in    Hade  Ao.  Dm.  ijot. 


written  in  white  paint, 
are  cut  into  the  slate  :— 

This  is  directed  to  all  Ma 
&  mostly  to  our  offspring 
This  Vault  a/rit  Ao.  Dni.  1699  is  built 
at  ye  cost*  of  IV m.  Montgomery 
of  Rosemount  Esqr.  reserving  it  for  ye 
Burial!  place  onely  0/ himself  cy*  his  be~ 
Lved  wife  ye  honble.  Elisabeth  sole 
daughter  of  Hugh  2nd  Lord  Visct.  Mont, 
gomery  of  ye  great  A  rds. 
The  said  William  contributed  largely  {r*  n 
constantly  assisting  to  the  roofing  of  this 
Church  let  none  therefore  invade  their 
Property  nor  Slight  tkesr  earthly 
by/  ejecting  them  or  intrudeing  others 
J         into  thttr  wedded  Mansion  hous  and 

deserved  quiet  grave  roome  wherein  they 
art  layd  to  rest  that  they  may  rise  together 
at yt  great  optneing  day  0/ general! judgment 
For  all  irreverence  and  wrong  done  to  the  dead 
at  well  as  yt  tiveing.  alt  glory  bet  to  Cod 
A  men 

The  coffin  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  was  quite 
gone,  but  the  Skeleton  perfect  and  in  its  place— a  mass  of 
auburn  hair  lying  round  the  base  of  the  skulL  It  is  re- 
markable, that  on  the  Slab  which  lies  outside,  over  this 
Vault,  it  is  stated  that  the  HonNe  Elizabeth  Montgomery 
died  on  the  15th  Nov.  1677,  aged  42  years,  and,  on  the  small 
slate  inside,  the  Vault  is  stated  to  have  been  built,  April, 
A°Dn>.  1699.  William  Montgomery  died  on  the  7th  January, 
1706-7,  or  twenty  nine  years  after  his  lady's  decease,  yet 
her  bones  were  perfect,  but  of  his  no  vestiges  remained. 
His  wife  died  when  she  was  only  42,  whereas  he  was  74, 
and  his  bones  would,  therefore,  much  sooner  crumble  to 
dust.  This  Vault  is  evidently  built  on  the  spot  where  Sir 
James  Montgomery's  '2  other  virtuous  ladies'  and  their 
children  rest — as  stated  in  the  Inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment."— MS,  Notes  of  colonel  F.  0.  Montgomery.  Seep. 
345,  supra.  The  following  inscriptions  were  found  by 
Harris  on  a  monument  "adorned  with  Cherubs'  Heads, 
the  Rose,  Thistle,  and  flower  de  lys."  '.— 

EmTAOtOM  EmrPAMMATIKON. 
In  Honoratum  Gulielmum  Montgomery  de  Rosemount  Ami. 

A rmiger,  text,  manu,  vita,  literisque profundit. 
Qui  largus,  lam  pas,  Coryhorus,  fata  peregit, 
Laude,fide,  gtnere,  et  clementia  turn  probstatt 
Luxit  laudatus,  prttctlltns,  vieit  amatus. 

At  the  bottom, 

Idylltum  hoc  elaboravit  et  Seulpsit 
Al.  Duncan 


Ills 


care. 
il 


<*hy* 
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Censure  or  Approbation  :  Onely  this  Protestation  I  doe  enter  viz.  That  I  need  not  write  to  procure 
memory  of  my  Name,  Surname  and  dwelling ;  because  they  will  be  spoken  of  whilst  y*  Act  of 
Explanation  of  the  Act  of  Settling  Ireland  is  read,*  or  the  Records  of  y*  green  chamber  of  Trustees 
of  y*  Officers  who  served  their  Maj17"  before  y*  5U  of  •June,  1649  ;s  or  the  two  patents  past  to  me 
for  y*  s"  service,  and  for  having  reprisalls  given  mee,  doe  remain  :6  or  whilst  y*  inrollment  of  bis 
Maj'r  K.  Ch:  y*  a*  patent  to  mee  for  being  Custos  Rotulorum  Pacis  in  this  County  of  Downe  is 
legible.' 

And  I  premise  also  that  this  Narrative  of  myself  must  not  be  expected,  as  calculated  for  an 
Ephemeris,  or  Analls  of  my  Life,  nor  full  account  of  my  Ignorances,  inadvertancys,  or  negligences, 
&  Faults,  nor  of  the  Qualifications  which  are  called  commendable  :  but  a  part,  of  both  the  good 


The  above  in^ription  is  headed  IAH  with  Memoria 
Sacrum  under  it,  which  escaped  the  attention  of  Harris, 
and  was  kindly  supplied  to  tue  editor  by  colonel  F.  O. 
Montgomery.  The  following  inscription  appears  on  a 
Jab  lying  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel: 

Sit  Hrfiogweum  hoc  nob  it  let  Memoria')  Sacrum. 
The  Hon.  Elisabeth  Mountgome,y  d,ed  the  15M  of  Nerember  Anno 
Domini  Ckriiti  1677,  aged  1]  yean.  William  Mountromtry  of 
Rotemount.  Eso ;  her  only  Husband,  continued  a  Widower,  and 
■  o  died  on  tie  1tk  day  0/  January  Inno  DUti  Domini  1706,  being 
/4  yean  old 

Hugh,  fir,:  Lord  Vis<ount  Montgomery  0/  tie  Cr,at  A  rdet  (by 
lit  two  eldett  tent)  wen  grandfather  of  them  whose  earthly  Remains 
are  laid  in  the  Vaulted  Tomb  be/ore  thit  Manx  Marble;  both  which 
were  ma, (e  for  their  peculiar  Repository  by  the  Care,  Pains, 
Cost,  0/ the  said  Williai 


m,  in  a  due  Deference  to  the  said  Elisabeth, 
h;s  good  and  only  Wife,     Their  only  Issue  James  in  August  1687, 
married  Elizabeth,  eldett  Daughter  of  Archibald  Edm'nstone, 
Laird  of  Duntreth,  whose  children  now  living  are  Elisabeth, 
William.  Martha,  and  James.     The  dead  mere  Anna,  Helena, 
Hugh,  Jane,  ami  Aniibaid ;  being  all  0o.f s  lovely  LoeuH, 
Let  then  their  Bones  and  Dust  ml  here  untost; 
Others,  room  hax-ing  elsewhere,  nothing's  fart  j 
Intruders  I  still)  graceless  Usurpers  are. 
Ones  T vmb  belongs  not  even  to  his  Heir. 
Them  twite  by  God  joined,  none  but  ie  may  set* 
Th'art  laid  */  here,  till  he  raise  them  for  ever. 
May  all  their  Race  be  fiions,  and  safe  keep 
This  House  and  Red,  where  in  our  Lord  they  sleep. 
Corpora  dant  tumulo,  sienant  onoo ;  Carmine  SaJtnm, 
Qu,\l  imfoiitum  donat  it  Frnnciscus  Allen  Armiger. 
Readers,  Remember  Job.  Ch.  19.  r.  15.  36.  rt. 
Dent.  Ch.  <  v.  16  an.1  Ch  rj.  v.  16. 
to  obtain,  Rom.  Ch.  16.  v.  34.  Amen. 

Ric.  Osborne  Scul/sit. 
— Harris,  State  of  the  County  of  Down,  pp,  53,  54. 

"The  Slab  over  the  Vault  of  Wm.  Montgomery  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  Greyabbey,  was  broken  by  the  fall 
of  a  slonc  from  the  Tower,  in  January,  1839.  The  In- 
scription on  it  commencing  with  sit  Hypoguum  hoc  nobis 
was  accurately  re-cut  on  a  new  slab,  in  all 
respects  similar,  with  the  following  added  at  the 
bottom: — "The  Slab  which  contained  the  original  of 
the  above  Inscription  having  been  broken  by  a  stone, 
which  fell  upon  it  in  the  storm  of  the  7th  January,  1839, 
Hugh  Montgomery,  E>q.,  of  Greyabbey,  caused  the 
Inscription  to  be  exactly  copied  on  the  stone  which  is 
placed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  broken  Slab  lay,  A.  I). 
1843."  The  author,  William  Montgomery,  was  succeeded 


by  his  only  child,  James,  who,  in  1687,  married  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  Edmonston  of  Ballycarry. 
This  lady  died  in  the  year  1717,  and  her  husband  fol- 
lowed in  1728.  "  On  the  8th  of  October,  1834,  the  vault 
in  which  they  were  interred  was  laid  open  whilst  the 
rubbish  of  the  fallen  roof  in  front  of  the  steps  of  the  < 


munion  platform  in  the  abbey  church  was  being  cleared 
away.  This  vault  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  that 
containing  the  remains  . of  the  author.  In  the  centre  of 
James  Montgomery's  vault  lay  two  coffins  ;  the  one  on  the 
left  had  1728  and  the  letter  'I*  on  it.  Probably  the 
'  I '  had  been  followed  by  an  *  M,'  but  as  the  lid  was  then 
much  gone,  no  other  letters  were  to  be  seen.  This  date 
and  letter  were  attached  to  the  cloth  that  covered  the  lid. 
On  the  coffin  to  the  right,  in  brass  nails  on  the  lid, 

E.  U. 


1717. 

In  neither  coffin  were  there  any  remains  of  bones  only  a 
part  of  a  skull  in  that  of  1728.  There  were  remains  of 
other  coffins  of  older  date.  I  suppose  these  two  above- 
mentioned  to  have  been  those  of  James  Montgomery,  only 
son  of  William  Montgomery,  author  of  the  Manuscripts, 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Archibald  Edmondstone,  his 
wife.  They  were  married  in  1687."  —  MS.  Notes  of 
colonel  K  O.  Montgomery. 

*  Is  read. — A  clause,  LXXXVII.,  was  introduced  into 
this  act,  providing,  that  for  the  debentures  the  author  had 
purchased,  the  commissioners  were  to  set  out  for  him  so 
much  forfeited  lands  as  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
same,  according  to  such  rules  and  proportions  as  regulated 
any  other  debentures.    See  p.  211,  supra. 

*  $tA  of  June,  1649. — The  grant  of  lands  and  houses 
nude  to  th;  author  on  behalf  of  the  1649  officers  is 
dated  5th  October  20th  Charles  EL  (l66«).  The 
officers  mentioned  in  this  grant  were  lieutenant-colonel 
Hugh  Montgomery,  lieutenant  Robert  Montgomery, 
lieutenant  Abraham  Smith,  William  Buckanon,  major 
Alexander  Adair,  and  William  Johnston. — Irish  Record 
Commission  Reports,  vol.  iil ,  pp.  1 76,  306. 

6  Doe  remain,: — His  patent  for  having  reprisals  is  dated 
25th  August,  1668,  and  was  enrolled  on  the  15th  of  the 
following  September  This  grant  included  95a.  2r.  26p. 
profitable,  and  30  acre*  unprofitable  land  in  Dromaghlish; 
in  Dunbegg,  65a.  ir.  i3p.  profitable,  and  5  acres  unprofit- 
able, in  the  barony  of  Kinalarty,  county  of  Downe,  rent 
£2  3s.  id.;  in  Duncvilly,  alias  Rosemount  park,  143 
acres  profitable,  and  48  unprofitable,  in  the  barony  of 
Ards,  at  the  rent  of  f  \  iSs.  7tL ;  of  Lisderry,  alias  Mont- 
gomerystown,  in  the  barony  of  Magherastephana,  county 
of  Fermanagh,  741a.  3r.  34p.,  plantation  measure,  at  the 
rent  of  £  10  os.  1  jd.—  Irish  Record  Comm 
vol  iiL,  p.  17a 

»  Is  legii/e.—Sce  p.  242,  sup  ret. 
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and  bad,  because  I  cannot  otherwise  choose,  for  Ipse  Bemardus  non  vidit  omnia,  And  I  think,  rut 
monenisse  potuit,  rue  mundo  obligates  fuit,  cunctorum  de  sua  vita  recordari;  nor  no  more  are  we 
bound  to  expose  ourselves  totally  than  he  was  : 

But  Truth  is  Great  and  shall  prevaile, 
Tho  DeVlish  calumnys  assaile. 

I  begin  then  with  my  undertaking ;  wherein  I  will  trace  the  steps  of  Time  (as  near  as  I  can)  from  Octoi>cr. 
my  birth  hitherto,  and  Leave  what  follows  to  be  done  by  my  son.8  '633- 

Imprimis  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  my  birth  &  descent  from  both  my  Parents,  I  referr  you 
to  Page  third  in  S*  James  Montg:  Life,9  for  I  designe  to  avoyd  Repetitions. 

Item  I  was  cheated  of  my  milk  (the  nurses  husband  having  spoiled  it)  which  put  roe  in  a 
Decay,  that  with  great  care  of  my  grandmother  Stewart10  (who  kept  mee  till  I  was  in  y"  i  ia  yeare 
of  mine  Age),  I  escaped  a  consumption  of  y*  Lungs,  &  I  doe  keep  to  this  day,  that  Cough  w*  I 
contracted  in  y*  Cradle. 

but  I  arrived  not  to  the  stature  of  my  father,  uncles,  or  cosens  germans  :  and  yet  am  in  equal  nwnt  aj^. 
height,  to  y*  present  Earle  and  his  brother and  thousands  of  men  are  lower  many  inches  than  mee.  *ndcn 

Item  I  was  kept  at  School  in  Newtoun  Stewart  house,  and  thrived  at  my  book ;  for  God 
bestowed  on  mee  an  aptitude  and  a  desire  for  it  w""  minds  me  of  one  Line  I  then  learned,  viz  : 
Ingenio  polfet,  cut  vim  natura  rugavit. 

I  aspired  to  be  a  man  as  soon  as  I  could ;  and  therefore  had  a  picke,  and  a  muskctt  made  to 
my  sire  :  and  on  y*  23*  of  October,  1641",  was  in  y*  Garden  performing  y*  postures  of  my  Arms 
with  my  grand  father  Sr  W"  Stewarts  foot  company  j  himself  viewing  his  soldiers  &  their  Arms,  & 
exercising  them  ;  when  about  fower  houres  afternoon  (to  our  amazement)  a  man  half  stript,  came 
with  a  Letter,  signifying  y*  Insurrections,  Murthers,  and  burnings,  on  all  sides,  committed  by  y*  Irish  Rebel- 
Irish.  The  messengers  one  after  another  came  (sweating  and  out  of  breath)  from  divers  lionouLeak>' 
quarters;  with  Like  consternation  and  haste,  (as  Jobs  escaped  servants  did,  to  tell  him  of  his 
Losses),  and  they  related  the  crewell  Massacres  of  divers  persons,^  also  ere  night  many  men  and 
fled  into  towns,  and  ST  Wm  ordered  his  company  &  y*  refugees  in  best  manner  for  defence. *« 


1  By  my  son. — It  is  not  probable  that  James  Mont-  "  And  his  brother.  —  Hugh,  who  succeeded  as 

gomery  of  Rosemount,  the  author's  son,  left  any  family  carl  of  Mount-Alexander,  in  1663,  and  his  brother  Henry, 

memoirs.  who  l*came  third  earl  in  1716,  are  the  persons  here  re- 

•  Sr  James  Montg:  Ufe. — This  passage  in  the  author's  ferred  la 


of  sir  James  has  not  been  printed,  and  is  probably  "  zyd  of  October,  1641. — The  date  of  the  breaking  out 

lost    From  the  marginal  note  here  occurring  we  find  that  of  the  great  Irish  rebellion.    See  pp.  251,  252,  supra. 

William  Montgomery  was  born  in  October,  1633,  but  'J  Of  dtvers  persons.— It  has  been  sometimes  contended 

there  is  no  mention,  throughout  the  Manuscripts,  of  the  that  the  massacres  in  Tyrone  were  not  peqictrated  until 


place  of  his  birth.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume  printed  1642,  and  then  only  in  retaliation,  or  from  a  terror  of 
in  1830,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  at  Aughaintain  in  the  Protestant  forces.  No  doubt,  massacres  of  prisoners 
Tyrone,  on  the  27th  of  October,  from  which  it  may  be     were  committed  in  1642  by  sir  Phclim  O'Neill's  adherents 


Tyrone,  on  the  27th  of  October,  from  which  it  may  be  were  committed  in  1642  by  sir  Fhclim  O'Neill's  adherents 
supposed  that  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  must  have  throughout  .several  towns  in  Tyrone,  after  they  had  heard 
been  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  memoir  of  sir  James  was     of  the  slaughters  done  by  English  troops  in  the  Pale,  and 


printed,  in  183a  by  Scottish  troops  at  Newry,—  but  this  curious  and  im- 

"  My  grandmother  Stewart.— -This  lady,  the  wife  of  portant  passage  of  the  Montgomery  Manuscripts  proves 
sir  William  Stewart,  was  Frances,  second  daughter  of  sir     that  Protestants  had  been  massacred  ir  " 


sir  William  Stewart,  was  Frances,  second  daughter  of  sir  that  Protestants  had  been  massacred  in  Tyrone  on  the  very 

Robert  Newcomen,  of  Mosstown,  in  the  county  of  Long-  first  day  of  the  lamentable  outbreak, 

ford.    Her  mother  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  '*  For  defence. — Sir  William  Stewart,  very  soon  after 

Molyneux,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tn  Ireland.— Lodge,  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  received  a  commission 

Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol  vi.,  p.  274.  dated  1 6th  November,  under  the  king's  signetat  Edinburgh. 
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We  are  taken 
to  Deny. 


return  to 
Deny. 


And  that  very  night  y*  whole  country  (round  about  us)  was  in  flames :  &  Mf  James  Montgomery 
of  Ashra  (a  worthy  gentl")  was  murdered  after  he  had  fought  and  gott  quarters. 

S'  W"  Leaving  a  guard  in  his  sd  house,  went  next  morning  with  his  Lady  and  family  to 
Strabane  (where  was  a  town  full  of  Brinish  Inhabitants,  as  also  at  Lifford,  on  y*  other  side  of  y* 
river)  &  thence  to  Londonderry,  ten  miles  further. 

which  town  havcing  been  burned  by  Odogharty  39  years  before  that  time,1*  y*  Londoners  did 
enclose  and  fortify  it  with  a  stone  wall,  whereby  it  hath  been  (A°  1689)  a  2*  time  a  refuge  ag1  y* 
crewell  Irish :  from  thence  Sr  W"  transported,  into  Glasgow,  his  Lady,  his  son  Thomas  (who  was 
about  2  years  my  senior,'6  with  his  grand  daughter  Francelina  Semple,  heiress  and  only  childe  of 
Sir  W"  Semple  of  Letterkenny,'7,  &  myself,  we  two  were  there  sorely  taken  by  y*  small  pox. 

In /town  I  was  put  to  y*  great  school  w*  taught  Lattine  and  despauters  grammar;'* 
because  I  had  gone  through  the  Accidence  in  Ireland 

We  continued  above  a  year  in  Scotland,  &  returning  to  Derry,  aboade  therin,  &  I  was  at 
School  all  y*  while,  for  Newtoun  and  Aghentean  Mannor  houses  were  burnt,  and  y*  contray  far  and 
near  was  wasted. '» 


for  raising  a  regiment  of  1000  foot,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  to  take  whatever  measures  might  l>e  in  his  power  for 
the  safety  of  the  country.  He  and  his  brother,  sir  Robert 
Stewart,  co-operated  during  that  eventful  crisis,  and  the 
troops  they  hastily  collected  soon  rendered  most  efficient 
service  against  the  insurgents.  Their  first  movement  was 
to  relieve  the  castle  of  Augher,  in  which  captain  Mervyn 
was  besieged  by  sir  Phelim  Roe  O'Neill.  On  the  ex- 
pulsiou  of  the  Irish,  the  Stewarts  left  a  garrison  at  that 
place,  and  following  O'Neill,  who  was  on  his  way  to  barn 
the  town  of  Kaphoe,  they  encountered  him  again  at 
Casllederg,  anil  inflicted  upon  him  a  second  crushing 
defeat.  Before  the  end  of  that  year,  they  met  and  routed 
the  Irish  near  the  gap  of  Barnesmorc,  and,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  in  the  following  year,  they  defeated  a  large  force 
under  the  same  leader,  which  he  had  collected  from  almost 
every  county  in  Ulster. — I-odgc,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited 
by  Archdall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  247. 

'J  That  time. — Derry  had  been  bumed  by  sir  Cahir 
O'Doghertv  in  1608,  or  thirty-three  years  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  in  1 641.  For  a  notice  of  sir  Cahir 
O'Ooherty's  revolt,  sec  pp.  20,  21,  supra. 

«»  T-.i*  vrurs  my  senior.— S\x  Wm.  Stewart  had  five 
sons  vi*.  sir  Alexander  (killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar), 
William,  John,  and'  Robert,  who  died  unmarried;  and 
Thomas,  mentioned  in  the  text,  who  appears  to  have  been 
youngest  of  the  five.  When  the  male  representatives  of 
Alexander,  the  eldest  son.  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
sir  William  Stewart,  the  third  viscount  Mountjoy,  in  1769, 
the  title  of  baronet  devolved  on  the  heirs  male  of  Thomas, 
the  youngest  son-  The  latter  resided  at  Fort- Stewart,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  and  was  father  of  colonel  Wm. 
Buda  Stewart,  whose  son  Ezekiel,  of  Fort-Stewart,  mar- 
ried Anne,  sister  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Ward.  Their 
youngest  son,  Annesley,  became,  in  1 769,  seventh  baronet 
in  succession  from  the  sir  William  Stewart  mentioned  in 
the  text — Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  vL,  pp.  247,  257. 

"  Of  Letter&enny.—S'vt  William   Stewart  had  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Catherine,  was  mother  to 


our  author ;  and  the  younger,  Anne,  was  married  to  sir 
William  Semple  of  Lctterkenny.  Lodge  (ed.  by  Archdall, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  247),  speaks  of  lady  Semple  as  leaving  an  only 
daughter  named  Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of  sir  Charles 
Hamilton  of  Killishandra,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  Lodge 
must  have  erred  in  the  christian  name  of  her  daughter, 
which  the  author  records  as  being  Franee/ma,  and  William 
Montgomery  could  not  mistake  in  this  point.  Probably 
the  lady  bore  both  names. 

14  Despauters  grammar. — The  celebrated  grammarian, 
Despautere,  was  born  about  the  year  1 4 60,  at  Ninove,  a 
little  town  of  Brabant  Of  him  a  writer  in  the  BiograpAie 
1/niverseJ/e,  voL  xi.,  pp.  222,  223,  says: — "On  a  de  lui 
des  Rudiments,  une  Grammaire,  une  Syntase,  nnc 
Prosodie,  un  Traiti  des  figures  tt  des  tropes,  impriraes  en 
un  voL  in  fol.,  chcx  Robert  F-sticnne,  sous  le  titre  de 
Commentarii  Grammatki ;  la  date  en  est  de  1537;  il  en 
parut  une  autre  edition  a  Lyon,  de  1563,  in  4°.  I-a 
grammaire  dc  Despautere  fut  autrefois  d  un  grand  usage, 
surtout  en  France.  Trop  long-temps  clle  fit  desespoir  de 
la  jeunesse,  a  qui  elle  couta  bien  des  larmes;  il  faliut  bien 
sc  contcntcr  alors  du  scul  livre  qu'on  possedat  en  ce  genre. 
.  .  .  On  a  encore  de  Despautere  (que  Valere  Andre 
ne  craint  pas  d*  appcler  le  prince  des  grammariens  de  son 
siecle),  les  ouvrages  suivants.  I.  Orthographia,  imprime 
a  Paris,  en  1530,  par  les  soins  de  Laevinus  Crucius;  2, 
Ars  Epistoliea,  qui  parut  en  1535;  3.  Un  I'raite  De 
Aceentibus  et  Punctis;  4.  un  traite  Dt  Carminum  Generi- 
bus.  Despautere  fut  justcracnt  regrettc  des  Savant> 
humanistcs  de  son  temps.  On  trouve,  dans  les  lettres  de 
Gui  Patin,  cette  cpitaphc  d'asset  mauvais  gout :  Gram- 
matieam  ichiit,  multos  docuityue  annos:  Dechnare  tame  it 
non  potuit  tumulum. 

'»  Far  and  near  7t<as  toasted.—  Sir  William  Stewart 
deposed  on  oath  in  October,  1643,  that  three  of  his  chief 
houses,  one  new  built  church,  two  market  towns,  and 
certain  villages — atl  of  which  cost  upwards  of  ,£2,200 — 
were  burned  down  by  the  Irish  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  He  was  also  despoiled  of  the  possession,  rents, 
and  profits  of  his  lands,  worth  near  £2,000  a  year,  and 
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In  this  town  I  was  Inclined  to  paint  Coats  of  Arms,  w4"  one  Hart  practised:  and  in  May,  1644, 
my  father  sent  for  me,  by  y»  way  of  Colrain :  I  haveing  never  been  in  y*  county  of  Down  before  then.»  Sent  forhon,e 
I  was  attended  (for  a  servant)  by  W™  Coninghara  aforesaid,  who  was  bred  at  school  with  me  in 
Derry ;  and  he  could  write  well ;  Him  (after  a  or  3  years)  my  father  took  to  be  his  clerk,  and  you 
have  heard  how  he  was  with  him  at  his  death." 

At  Rosemount  I  found  my  Cosen  Hugh  Savadge  of  Porteferry,  May,  1644,  and  his  two 
sisters jr  women  were  taught  vocal  and  Instrumentall  Music  by  Thomas  Naale  adduced  to  that 
end ;  and  they  had  a  school  mistris  to  other  purposes,  &  we  had  for  our  teacher  Mr  Alex'  Boyd  a  Mr  boid  our 
Mr.  of  Arts,  who  had  traveld  into  France  as  Tutor  to  Mr  Echlin  of  Ardwhinns  sons,"  this  gentleman  Tutor" 
wrote  very  well,  and  instilled  y*  French  tongue  insensibly  in  me,  not  as  a  task  but  recreation  : 
wherein  I  took  delight,  because  I  would  be  like  my  father,  who  spoke  it,  &  encouraged  me  to 
learn.  I  had  divers  other  cosens  of  y*  Savadges,  and  Neighbours  sonns,  at  School  with  me, 
whose  company  made  my  study  the  Less  a  burden  to  me,  &  when  I  was  removed  to  y*  great  school 
in  Newtoun,  those  Savadges,  &  Mr  Boid  my  Tutor  were  with  me,  who  by  discourse  made  my  task 
easy,  by  being  well  understood.'* 

At  this  time  Benburb  fight  in  June  1646  occasioned  my  cosen  Hugh  Savadge  and  his  sisters  Benburb  fight 
with  myself  to  be  remooved  to  Carrickfergus,  as  to  a  place  of  safety,*5  &  to  be  under  our  a4 
viscountess  (married  to  Major  Gen'  Monro*6)  her  La1"  care,  &  it  was  then  that  I  took  first  liking 
to  her  Daughter,  whom  I  marrycd  A0  1660  :  So  early  did  Love  steal  into  my  heart,  yet  I  perceived 


of  800  sheep,  60  cows,  40  horses  and  mares,  with  corn, 
good?, and  chattels  of  great  value. — Lodge,  edited  by  Arch- 
dall,  vol.  vi. ,  p.  274,  note.  Lodge  quotes  from  the  Deposit 
tionsin  the  Libraryof  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  private 
residences  burned  were  the  two  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
Ramelton  castle,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  which  was 
built  in  1618.  The  church  destroyed  at  that  time  was 
Ashra,  now  Ashroe,  in  the  j>arish  of  Kilbarron,  near 
Ballyshannon,  which  church  contained  the  tomb  of  lady 
Montgomery,  the  author's  mother.    See  p.  345,  supra. 

"  Before  then.— See  p.  2,  supra. 

*•  At  hts  death.— See  p.  344.  supra. 

"  His  two  sisters. — See  p.  91,  supra. 

*J  Ardwhinns  sons. — The  Mr.  Alexander  Boyd  of  the 
text  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  numerous  descendants,  then 
scattered  throughout  the  Ards,  of  colonel  David  Boyd,  the 
original  settler  in  that  district.  See  pp.  41,  52,  supra. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Alexander  Boyd  was  a  son  of 
Thomas  Boyd  of  Portavogie,  who  died  in  1660,  and  that 
he  was  named  after  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bcllamorrane, 
one  of  the  overseers  mentioned  in  his  father's  will.  The 
following  is  Thomas  Boyd's  will,  for  a  copy  of  which  the 
editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  R.  S.  Nicholson, 
esq.,  A.M.,  Ballow,  county  of  Down  :— 

"To  all  Christian  people  whom  this  n  concerne  Sendeth  greet- 
ing, I,  Thomas  Boyd,  nf  Portawogey.  in  the  coumie  of  Downc.  and 
province  of  Ulster,  genL,  being  wceke  in  body  vitt  perfycie  in 
meinonc.  doc  committ  my  soulr  to  G  k!  and  niy  body  to  ihc  Earth  . 
Item.  I  leive  my  weill  beluued  wyfTe,  Jaen  Hoyd,  and  Cap  John 
'  'lygcllie,  Executor*  to  all  my  gnodes,  cheitiles.  dotes, 
,  to  call  far  them  and  sliewe  for  them  give  neid  so  be,— 


Dav.d 


pay  all  my  deles  and  crcadites,  I  tcive  Oueresier*  to  the 
anil  my  children,  Cap.  Alexander  Steawart  of  Bcllainomne. 
Boyd  of  Gleashrcy,  John  Boyd  of  Drumnawadie,  and 
:  Secondly,  I  ordeane  my  executor* 


to  give  unto  my  children  lawfully  begottin  betwixt  me  and  the  afore- 
uid  Jacn,  my  wyflc.portionne*  tothe  one  un  poruonned childrine,  as 
the  executor*  is  ahle  and  as  they  de»erve.  In  testimony  that  this  is 
my  act  and  deid,  1  have  heirunto  sett  my  1 
thousand  *ix  hundred  and  aixtic 
"  Witness  heirunto, 

"  William  Shaw. 

"Thomas  Bova" 

In  the  probate  of  the  above  will,  which  is  dated  14th 


the  fu*«  of  July,  one 
"Thomas  Bovd. 


December,  1660,  the  testator's  wife  is  styled 


lane 

otherwise  Shaice.  Mr.  Alexander  Boyd's  pupils,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  France,  were  Robert  and  Francis  Echlin, 
sons  of  John  Echlin,  esq.,  of  Ardquin,  and  grandsons  of 
the  bishop.  Robert,  the  elder,  succeeded  his  father,  and 
about  1655  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Leslie, 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Meatn.  Francis,  the  younger,  assumed  the  name  of 
Stafford  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  sir  Ed- 
moml  Stafford.  He  resided  at  Clanowcn,  now  Portglenone, 
county  of  Antrim,  and  married  Sarah  Macdonnell,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  that  colonel  Alexander  Macdonnell  sent 
to  Scotland  in  1644  in  command  of  the  forces  furnished 
by  the  second  earl  to  co-operate  with  Montrose.  See 
Archdall's  Lcul^e,  vol.  i.,  p.  202.  The  editor  of  the  Echlin 
Memoirs  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  23)  that  this  Sarah 
Macdonnell  was  a  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Antrim.  Her 
father  was  cousin  to  the  second  earl.  The  first  earl  had  a 
daughter  named  Sarah,  married  to  sir  Neal  O'Neill  of 
Killelagh,  county  of  Antrim. 

Hell  understood.  — "  Those  Savadges"  were  theaulhor's 
cousin  Hugh,  and  thecousins  of  the  latter,  one  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  of  Portafcrry  on  the  death  of  Hugh 
ow  mentioned. 

**  Piatt  of  safety.— The  alarm  created  in  Ulster  by 


Boide, 
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it  not,  I  entertained  it  as  a  natural  affection  onely ;  but  upon  her  brothers  release  from  Cloghwooter*» 
I  found  it  more. 

I  had  Mr  Geo:  Lessly  (the  Bp  of  Downs  brother)  for  our  common  schoolm'.*8  &  also  the  said 
Mf  Boid  for  our  particular  Tutor.  This  M'  Lessly  had  been  ejected  (by  y*  Scotch  Army  Chap- 
lains) out  of  his  Livings,  &  my  father  in  friendship  for  his  brother  y*  Bp  (named  at  his  father's 
funeral)  entertained  him  as  chaplain  at  Rosemount,  and  to  teach  my  cosen  Savadge  &  mee,  and 
also  kept  his  son  Ambrose  to  bear  us  company :  &  afterwards  as  I  believe  he  got  y*  s4  Geo:  to  be 
schoolmr  in  y*  great  school  in  Carrickfergus this  friendship  was  done  to  him  by  my  father,  before 
he  had  provided  Mr  Boyd  for  us ;  and  so  at  that  time  I  thought  not  much  on  y*  young  Lady  as  a 
Misthss,  but  as  a  Cousen  :  prout  Adagium  refert.  Otia  si  tollas  ptritre  eupidinis  Arcus,  w*  I  thus 
English 

If  Idleness  away  you  throw 
Then  perish  Cupids  shafts,  &  bow 

Thus  I  passed  over  these  yeares  in  great  felicity ;  but  did  not  then  understand  or  value  my  happy 
state,  as  it  was  Solutus  a  curis,  all  provisions  layd  in  to  my  hand  without  my  toile. 

After  some  months  residence  in  Carrickfergus  we  were  remanded  to  Newtoun  ;*»  &  there 
intervened  nothing  memorable  (as  to  myself)  till  harvest  time  A°  1649,3'  that  I  was  sent  into 
GlaT  wnAo  Scotland  &  Glasg°w  Colledge,  where  the  laird  of  Greenock  (my  fathers  cosen)  had  placed  me  to 
"fdTo.  °  diet  at  y*  Primiors  table  in  y*  Low  hall,  and  hired  M'  Jo.  Mooet  for  my  bedfellow ;  ft  proper 
Tutor. J>  That  winter  I  Learned  Greek  with  content  of  mind  :  hopeing  I  might  gaine  an  Estate  by 
my  Book,  seeing  the  usurpers  were  possessed  of  my  fathers  house  and  Lands,  W*  was  often  told  me, 
&  that  therefore  I  must  doe  or  begg. 

the  victory  of  the  Irish  at  Benburb  was  increased  herited  the  Ballyconnell  estate,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
by  the  conduct  of  Monro,  the  Scottish  general,  who  His  son,  George  Leslie,  afterwards  Montgomery,  repre- 
fled  from  the  field  without  cloak  or  wig,  and  never  sented  the  county  of  Cavan  in  parliament. — Liber  /Mrrnur, 
paused  until  he  reached  Lisburn.  He  forthwith  issued  voL  ii. ,  p.  Ill;  AfS.  Notts  of  brig.-gen.  George  Montgomery. 
orders  to  his  soldiers  to  bum  Dundrum,  to  abandon  Porta-  *•  School  in  Carrie  kfergus. — The  editor  can  nnd  no 
down,  Downpatrick,  Glenavy,  and  other  points,  retiring  contemporary  reference  to  this  school.  It  was  probably 
with  all  haste  to  Carrickfergus.  Sir  Phclira  O'Neill  the  diocesan  school  of  Connor,  removed  in  this  century 
gave  orders  during  the  two  days  spent  in  pursuing  the  to  Ballymena.  See  M'Skimin's  Htstory  of  Carrickfergus, 
Scots,  to  give  no  quarter,  and  take  no  prisoners.    He     pp.  160,  169,  note. 

subsequently  sent  out  foraging  parties,  whose  movements        J"  Remanded  to  Newtoun. — The  alarm  occasioned  by- 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  English  and  Scottish     Owen  Roe  O'Neill's  dreaded  invasion  of  northern  Ulster 
in  Ulster,  very  many  of  whom  fled  to  Scotland.     soon  subsided,  that  general  being  overtaken  on  his  inarch 


It  was  understood  that  the  Irish  general,  Owen  O'Neill,  northward,  by  an  express  from  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini,  requir- 

had  determined  to  follow  up  his  great  victory,  by  carrying  ing  him  to  turn  and  march  southward,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 

the  war  into  the  Scots  quarters,  and,  indeed,  with  this  sisting  the  latter  in  breaking  up  the  peace  that  had  been 

view  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of  Tanderagee.  agreed  upon  between  the  supreme  council  of  the  confederates 


Under  these  circumstances  the  alarm  at  Newtown  maybe  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  on  the  29th  of  July.  On  receiv- 
easily  imagined,  especially  when  it  was  known  that  viscount     ing  the  nuncio's  message,  Owen  Roe  forthwith  called  acoun- 


Montgomery  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  cil  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  march  his  wholeanny, 

See  p.  168,  supra,  now  increased  to  10,000  men  and  18  troops  of  horse, 

>ce  pp.  1 15,  16s,  supra,  directly  on  Kilkenny,  and  thus  the  counties  of  Down  and 

Common  schoolmr. — This  *Mr.  George  Lessly'  had  Antrim  were  spared  a  terrible  visitation. 


been  rector  of  Ahoghil,  alias  Machryhoghill,  to  which        *  Ao.  1649.—  This  movement  of  the  family 

living  he  was  presented  by  the  Crown  in  1635,  and  from  casioned  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  royalist  forces  at 

which  he  was  expelled  by  the  presbyterians  in  1642.  strain,  near  Lisburn.    See  p.  191,  supra. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed        »  And / roper  Tutor.— The  laird  of  Greenock  w 

rector  of  Clownish  (Clones).     He  married  Margaret  of  sir  James  Montgomery's  most  useful  friends  in  thl 

Montgomery,  a  grand-daughter    of   Mr.    Alexander  gency,  see  p.  333,  supra.  "la  Mooet"  was  probably  a 

Montgomery,  prcl>cndary  of  Doe.    By  her  his  family  in-  member  of  the  family  of  Busbie. 
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those  admonitions  being  also  formerly  urged  by  my  father,  took  deeper  root  in  my  consideration  ; 
when  after  Dunbar  fight  I  was  sent  by  him  into  Holland,  &  philosophy  studys  enjoyn'd  me.  Now 
I  began  to  see  evidently  from  how  happy  an  estate  I  had  fallen ;  for  I  wanted  both  a  Tutor  &  a 
servant,  &  was  gone  among  strangers  of  another  speech,  not  any  way  related  to  me,  or  my  friends, 
but  as  my  father  had  purchased  their  kindness  ;  &  made  provision  (left  in  their  hands)  for  me, 
These  were  Mr  Alex'  Petry  at  Delft  &  Dr  Adam  Stewart  at  Leydan." 

When  I  Left  Scotland  I  took  shipping  at  Inverness,  with  an  Issue  and  a  pea  in  the  nap  of  my 
neck ;  (w*  from  a  year  old  till  then)  had  been  kept  there. 

You  have  heard  that  my  father  sent  me  from  Dundee,34  with  John  Wilson  merch\  who  Laded 
y*  Dutch  ship  wherein  wee  weighed  Anchor  for  Holland  or  Zealand  but  after  ten  days  being  at 
sea  a  great  storm  arose,  &  drove  us  past  our  course  to  Amelandt.35  Wee  were  (when  the  storm  shipwreck, 
ceased)  sailed  among  gullets  and  sandbeds,  &  part  of  our  keele  was  beaten  off,  &  wee  came  to 
Anchor  two  hours  before  day  ;  it  was  but  5  faddom,  and  y*  first  of  y*  ebb,  when  wee  first  struck  :  I 
therefore  persuaded  y»  master  to  fire  his  two  Gunns,  to  signify  our  distress ;  &  great  fishing  boats 
came  before  break  of  day  &  disloaded  our  vessel,  from  which  was  stolen  the  silver-hilted  sword  w*"  my ! 
which  our  3*  visct.  had  begirt  me,36  it  being  the  first  I  had  of  that  value,  and  also  I  lost  the  cloth 
w*  my  father  sent  with  me  to  be  made  in  Clothes  for  mee. 

This  Amlandt  is  an  Island  of  a  German  Lord  (to  whom  I  made  a  Latin  speech  in  behalf  of 
our  mercht)  he  is  independant  on  any  Prince  or  State  :  for  he  sends  his  Ambassadors  (Tradesmen 
or  merchants)  to  all  Sovraigns  nighbors,  when  they  are  engaged  in  Warns,  &  still  obtains  a  new. 
trality,  and  Freedom  of  Traffick  among  them  all  His  seniory  (w*  is  like  a  chipp  in  Porridge)  not 
being  worth  their  feare  or  Covetousness ;  so  as  to  be  concerned  which  way  he  Leane.  He  lives 
wisely,  &  solitary,  &  plentifully. 

We  were  now  transported  from  his  (nine  mile  long  &  narrow  sandy)  Island  in  a  Gabart  to 
Daventer  in  West  frisland ;  thence  I  fared  to  Amsteldam  &  so  to  Leydan,  in  whose  University  my 
station  was  sett,  to  acquire  Philosophy,  fencing,  dancing  &c  with  the  Dutch  &  French  Linguas : 
and  I  had  for  companion  A  young  French  GentlB ;  we  learned  together,  Sc  had  D'  Stewart  for 
Teacher,  &  his  sons  for  helpers  :«  our  conversation  was  most  in  Latin  ;  I  taught  him  Dutch,  and 
he  bettered  my  French. 

»  At  Leydan.—See  pp.  334,  335.  supra.  »  For  helpers. — The  christian  names  of  Dr.  Stewart's 

*  From  Dundee.—  The  passage  in  the  memoir  of  sir     sons  were  David  and  Charles.    The  author,  during  his 
■  Tames  Montgomery  recording  this  circumstance  does  not     residence  at  Lcyden  dedicated  one  of  his  Disputations,  or 
in  the  volume  printed  in  1830,  and  is  most  pro-     exercises,  to  Dr.  Stewart  and  his  sons,  as  follows:— 


•r'0*1;     ,      .  ...  ,  r  •  1     1  CrUb*r%imo,D<Ktistime,Sf*ctatiuimfquevin>, 

*  To  Ame/andt.—\mchuv\  is  one  of  a  series  or  islands  D  Adame  smart*,  in  inchta 

the  coast  from  the  extreme  point  of  Lngil.  Bat.  Acad.  Prof.  »rdi*ario 


Vorth  Holland,  once  forming  a  part  of  the  main  land  'XfjT^kZT^tt'ZZ*™ 
from  which  they  have  been  detached  by  the  violence  of  Z^S^ZJ^^SZu, 
the  Zuyder-Zce.    The  passage  between  Ameland  and  the  A«  A"*, 


is  d  mrcrous  from  its  numerous  shoals.     The  Erudieissimu,  A*  darUtimis  Jmv*nil>*Jt 

l^T  Zf,  n J I     T  ho  island,  which  "  SteuarU.     *•  * 


Frisian  . 

channel  is  called  a  watte  or  ford.    The  island,  which 


belongs  now  to  the  Dutch  province  of  Friesland,  is  about  %  c^Js^t£arZ?r*il»i*t*i* 

twelve  miles  in  length.  .  It  contains  some  good  pasture  *•  TkrtUtia,  nn  n<m  limgwa<jm 


land.    The  inhabitants,  about  3,000  in  number,  live  d't*?a7Zjr?f?'im°' 

principally  by  fishing  and  making  lime  of  the  sea-shell  1  u"Et 

found  on  the  coast.  DtetrimA  mentmam  cat 

*  Had  begirt  rue. —Set  p.  177,  supra.  ,ta*tu*imu  adeUttent*. 
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In  March  (according  to  forreign  supputation*8)  1651  I  fell  into  a  Canal  in  Delft  at  twylight  in 

lhmf  Chris,  y*  mormng>  g°in8  to  a  treck  schute»  for  y*  Hague,  to  see  y*  baptism  of  our  present  King,  &  hardly 
tcning.     escaped  Drowning  ;  which  made  raee  the  summer  following,  Learn  to  swim. 

I  applyed  myself  to  study,  &  did  print  two  severall  Disputations  (yet  extant  &  bound  up  with 
theses!    my  Opera  Juvenilia)  w*1'  I  sustained  pubhckly  in  y*  schools  at  Leydan,«°  and  stayed  there  till  June 
165a,  that  I  heard  of  my  fathers  death.*' 

Then  my  Tutors  in  Holland  remitted  me  through  Flanders  by  Ghent  to  Ostend,  from  whence 
E^EkUojJ  in  ?  Pack(luct  boate  (with  my  funck)  I  landed  at  Dover,  and  so  came  to  London.  Nunquam 
minus  solus,  quant  cum  solus :  for  all  this  while  of  my  Travel  I  had  no  acquaintance,  nor  servant 
but  my  thoughts,  tongue,  and  hands,  yet  I  was  supplyed  and  supported  by  Gods  friendship. 

When  his  good  Lorp  the  (late  earle  of  Mount  Alex')  heard  of  his  uncle  my  fathers  death ;  he 
imploy*  Cap  Hugh  M'Gill  (whose  brother  therein  (the  sJ  Lords  Hugh)  had  debt  owing  to  him  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  my  fathers  Papers  &  some  goods  were  there  also)  to  goe  to  S*  Alex* 
Sutherlands  house  beyond  Aberdeen,  to  get  the  Papers  &c  w*"  my  father  left  there*1  and  also  to 
get  from  the  Lady  Tweedale  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  my  father  (in  Like  manner)  had  put 
in  her  keeping  for  my  usc.« 


D.  Antenu  Scarf  it  \  CtmmilittnOml  tharmtmu 
Hatee  Qtuuitiontt 

D,  D.  D.  Cuil.  Montgemenut 

Autk.  &  Resfrmd. 

This  dedication  was  kindly  copied  for  the  editor,  from  a 
printed  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  by  William  Pinkcrton, 
esq.,  F.S.A. 

J8  Foreign  supputation. — On  the  continent  the  year  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  as  in  Scotland— not 
on  the  25th  of  March,  as  in  England.    See  p.  40,  sM/ra. 

»  A  tieek  schute.  —  A  drag-boat. 

«  .Sf/to/i  at  Leydan.—'lht  following  is  the  title  of  one 
of  these  Disputations  as  copied  by  William  Pinkerton, 
esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

Qua-ttiemes  rhilotefhU* 
Ahqttct  //lustres, 
Qvas 

Divino  A  nHurnt*  Xuminr, 
Sat  I'raeiidia 
Clahtlimi  Pevtissimifme  L'iri, 
D.  Adnmi  Stettarti,  la  Inclyta  Acad. 
Lttdg.  Bat.  /'ki/w/iiir  Pro/tuvru 

trdtna  hi &  ft  ima  ni, 
r<MUe  Examini  tvtjecit 
Guliflmis  MoNt^fmrrtHs,  Sato-Iffi. 

A  nf A.  6r*  Resfcitdens. 
At  diem  8  Mail,  leca  selito,  fast  Mrrid. 
(Anns  e/  the  College  ej Leyden) 
/.«{•</.  Batavor. 
Ex  e/Kcita  Bgnattntu'*  tr>  Abruhami 
Elsetir.  Atadem.  ryfefraf*. 
CLOl.JCLIl. 
My  father's  death.— Sec  p.  344.  "'/"»■ 
<*  My  father  left  there.— See  p.  337,  sup>a. 
«  For  my  use.—  Lady  Tweeddale,  to  whom  sir  James, 
M  author's  father,  had  entrusted  this  money,  was  Margaret 
Mont^emerie.  eldest  daughter  of  the  sixth  carl  of  Eglinton 
by  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Anna  Livingstone.  Lady 
Margaret  was  born  in  1617,  and  became  the  second  wife 
of  John  Hay,  first  earl  of  Tweeddale,  in  the  year  1642. 
By  this  marriage,  she  had  one  son,  William  Hay  of  T>. 


melzier.  She  married,  as  her  second  husband,  William 
Cunningham,  ninth  earl  of  Glcncairne,  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  but  left  no  children  by  the  latter.  She  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  January,  1655,  where  she,  no  doubt,  resided 
when  sir  James  Montgomery  of  Roscmount,  in  1649,  had 
committed  to  her,  for  his  son's  use,  the  money — probably 
his  all — abovementioncd.  The  well-known  Mr.  Robert 
liaillic,  minister  of  Kilwinning  at  the  time  of  lady 
Margaret's  marriage  with  the  carl  of  Tweeddale,  has  the 
following  record  of  his  own  doings  on  that  occasion  : — "I 
had  been  often  grieved  with  the  excessive  drinking  ol 
sundry  of  my  parochiners  ;  When  my  Lord  Eglcntoun's 
daughter,  Y ester,  was  going  to  be  married,  I  went  over 
and  admonished  my  lord,  and  his  children,  and  servants, 
that  they  would  beware  of  excessc;  and  in  regard  my  Lord 
Sctoun,  I,ord  Semple,  and  other  papists,  would  be  present, 
I  entreated  the  onlinar  exercises  in  religion  in  the  family 
might  not  be  omitted  for  their  pleasure  ;  notwithstanding 
all  were  omitted.  My  Lord  Eglintoun  himself  stayed 
out  of  the  kirk  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  bear  my  Lord 
Scatonn  company.  My  Lord  Montgomcrie  (Eglintoun's 
eldest  son)  having  invited  all  the  company  to  hts  house, 
there  was  among  the  lords  more  drink  than  needed: 
among  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  servints  evident  drunken- 
ness. One  of  the  latter  a  few  day*  afterwards,  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  person,  at  a  place  called  Newcastle,  and 
was  unfortunately  killed  by  his  antagonist  The  fatal  en- 
counter had  arisen  from  a  drunken  broil,  but  die  slayer 
was  executed  the  following  day.  The  day  there 
after,  being  Sonday,  I  was  in  high  passion,  Satan 
having  so  much  prevailed  at  my  elbow,  and  in  the 
reale  of  God,  in  presence  of  all,  did  sharplie  rebuke  all 
sins  came  in  my  way,  especiallic  drunkenness  and  coldryf- 
ness  in  religion:  somewhat  also  of  the  breach  of  covenant 
was  spoken.  This  was  evill  taken  by  many  of  the  Lords, 
bot  Callcndcr  was  most  displeased:  Eglintoun  thought 
himself  publickly  taxed,  and  complained  to  every  one  he 
.    .    V  hen  my  Lord  Eglintoun, 
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Accordingly  y*  s4  Cap'  Hu  M'Gill  went  &  transacted  for  his  bro :  Montgomerys  affaires  (of 
which  to  write  is  not  incumbent  on  me,  but  it  seems  by  what  himself  lately  told  me,  there  was  a 
minority  evil  fate  on  it,  the  Debtors  standing  upon  all  advantages  to  come  at  easy  compositions.** 

As  to  my  own  Concern,  y*  Cap*  left  the  papers  &c  at  a  friends  house,  &  came  with  the  gold 
or  bills  to  London,  &  lived  many  months  with  me  as  Tutor,  or  Friend  :  at  my  expence:  and  he 
was  otherwise  well  rewarded  then,  &  also  when  I  recovered  Ballyhornan  hereafter  mentioned. *s 

At  my  first  coming  to  London,  I  met  with  my  cosen  Savadge  of  Porteferry  affores4,  and  was  co^n 
steadable  to  him  (his  servant  Plunkct  being  sent  to  Ireland  for  a  supply  of  money,)*6  and  to  some  Savadge 
of  the  Worcester  prisoners*'  (wandering  William*8  aforcs*  for  one)  by  means  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
w*"  I  brought  with  mee  out  of  Holland,  and  of  money  I  got  from  some  Scottish  Merchants,  who 
had  not  payed  (nor  would  pay  to  W"  Cunningham)  all  that  was  drawn  on  them,  by  y*  Bills  w*b  my 
father  bad  brought  from  Edinbrough,  but  on  my  application  to  them,  &  by  advice  from  their  cor- 
respondents they  Accounted,  and  Answered  the  remainder  to  myself. 

This  W"  Coningham  was  then  at  Harwich,  to  »•*  place  I  went  (without  a  servant  or  company) 
and  he  gave  me  the  affors*  relation  of  my  father's  death,  I  gave  him  supply  &  he  came  up  and 
stayed  with  me  at  Westminster  above  a  month,  and  having  bought  for  him  a  cork  Legg  &  foot,  I 
furnished  him  to  go  home  to  his  wife  in  Edinbourgh,  and  when  he  went,  then  came  Capt  Hu  : 
M'Gill  with  the  recruit  of  gold  afores*.  A°  1653  his  s4  good  L*p  was  in  London,  and  I  returned 
with  him  to  Dublin  afores4.*« 


days  thereafter,  drew  me  bye,  and  admonished  me  sharp! ie 
of  that  days  extravagance  and  fame  (as  he  spake),  I  told 
him  I  had  done  nought  bot  my  dutie,  whereof  I  did  not 
repent,  nor  would  not  lie  directed  by  him  in  my  sermons ; 
and  if  he  was  displeased  with  my  ministrie,  he  should  not 
be  long  troubled  with  it.  These  things  going  far  and 
broad,  bot  not  by  me  directlie  nor  indirectlic,  Glasgow 
thought  it  then  high  time  to  stir." — Baillic's  Ijtters,  vol.  il, 
pp.  o,  7,  as  quoted  in  Eraser's  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  82. 

44  Easy  compositions. — Sec  pp.  366,  367,  supra. 

*!  Hereafter  mentioned. — Unfortunately  the  portions  of 
the  memoir  in  which  this  affair  was  mentioned  is  lost 
For  a  notice  of  Ballyhornan  and  captain  McG ill's  residence 
there,  see  p.  368,  note  33,  supra. 

*  Supply  of  money. — This  circumstance  is  afterwards 
mentioned  in  the  author's  notice  of  the  two  Anctetit 
Families  of  Savage. 

*i  Worcester prisoners.  — The  fate  of  these  prisoners  was, 
in  many  instances,  hard  enough,  and  excited  much  sympathy 
even  among  those  who  condemned  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  fought.  Nine  of  them  were  selected  for  trials 
by  court-martial,  namely,  the  duke  of  Hamilton;  the  carls 
of  Derby,  Lauderdale,  and  Cleveland  ;  sir  Timothy 
Featherstonhaugh,  colonel  Massey,  captain  Benbow,  and 
the  mayor  and  sheriff  of  Worcester.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton died  of  his  wounds  four  days  after  the  battle.  The  carl 
of  Derby  was  beheaded  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  On  the 
15th  of  October.  Sir  Timothy  Featherstonhaugh  was 
I  chcaded  at  Chester,  on  the  22nd  of  October;  and  captain 
Benbow  was  shot  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month.  Lauderdale,  Cleveland,  and  colonel  Massey, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  as  were  also  lieutenant- 
general  David  Leslie,  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  the  lord 
Crawford-Lindsey,  sir  David  Leslie,  the  earl  of  Kelbie, 


lord  Bargany  (Kennedy),  and  lord  Oglebie.  Twenty 
members  of  the  council  of  stale,  "or  any  three  or  more  of 
them  bad  power  to  dispose  to  plantations  all  the  prisoners 
under  the  decree  of  field-officer  taken  at  Worcester,  or  in 
any  other  place,  since  the  invasion  by  the  Scots  army,  as 
well  those  abroad  in  several  garrisons  as  those  that  are 
brought  to  London."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  were  sent 
to  the  plantations,  hut  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as  the  great 
body  of  the  prisoners  were  held  in  English  dungeons  they 
were  subjected  to  severe  privations,  and  required  very 
much  the  charitable  contributions  of  sympathisers  to  make 
their  lives  endurable.  Many  of  the  English  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Ireland  to  be  kept  at  any  sort  of  hard  labour  which 
might  l>c  deemed  most  useful  to  the  commonwealth.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Scotch  prisoners,  were  eventually  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  under  certain  stipulations. 
Among  the  latter  were  major-general  Dalzell  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdalc.whose  return  afterwards  proved  a  serious 
calamity  to  their  native  land.  See  Bisset's  Jltstory  of  the 
Commonwealth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  200 — 14.  Lauderdale  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  eminently  staunch  and  zealous  son 
of  the  covenant.  He  seems  to  have  continued  in  that 
mood  until  the  restoration.  Whilst  a  prisoner  in  England, 
he  wrote  to  Baxter,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1058,  as 
follows: — "I  wi.sh  1  knew  anywhere  fit  to  translate  your 
books;  I  am  sure  they  would  take  hugely  abroad;  and  I 
think  it  were  not  amiss  to  begin  with  the  •  Call  to  the 
Unconverted."'  See  Calami's  Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  102,  no  t, 
Baxter's  books  were  probably  not  much  consulted  by 
Lauderdale  during  his  subsequent  career,  although  he 
continued  no  doubt  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
heard  and  accepted  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted. 

*"  Wandering  William.—  See  p.  343,  supra. 

*>  To  Dublin  aforert.—S<x  p.  199,  supra. 
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Upon  my  comeing  to  y*  County  of  Down,  &  staying  some  months  there :  my  busines  called 
me  to  sollicite  at  Whitehall  and  Westminster ;  k  not  haveing  had  a  servant  from  my  Leavcing  Scot- 
land till  this  time,  I  was  advised  by  y*  capt  to  entertaine  his  s*  brother  Montgomery ;  but  no  bar- 

T  entertain  -  . 

Hugh  Mont-  game  was  made  for  Wages,  nor  was  any  demanded  or  given,  He  designing  onely  to  spare  his  own 
gomery.    stocit>  and  to  have  oppertunity  to  see  y*  World,  &  to  gett  knowledge  in  Bussmess,  wherein  he  had 
not  been  as  yet  trained :  this  being  counted  no  disparagemt  in  France,  where  the  Nobilitys 
younger  sonns  will  goe  to  their  betters,  and  serve  as  gend',  to  y*  ends  aforsd :  so  I  was  glad  to 
oblige  a  kinsman,  and  to  have  him  as  an  helper  in  what  I  had  to  doc.  5° 
I  return  to        And  then  my  cosen  y*  sd  Hugh  Montgomery  and  I  went  to  Westminster,  &  were  there  more 
\\  estminsier.       a  ^nter,  and  returning  to  Dublin  I  comenced  suite  for  Ballyhornan  aforesd." 

This  was  a  Lease  sold  to  my  father  A°  1647  by  Sr  Bryan  Oneile  &  by  him  entered  into,  and 
repossessed,  when  my  father  left  Ireland.  The  remainder  of  this  Lease  (after  my  recovering  it  at 
Law)  was  about  14  years  unexpired,  what  my  bounty  then  was  to  y«  s*  Capt  Hu :  M'Gill,  his 
Widow,  &  others  now  alive  (as  well  as  y«  sd  Hu  :  Mont :  his  brother)  can  tell,  and  I  will  not  boast 
of  it* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  my  sd  cosen  Hu  :  Mont :  his  zeale  in  y*  bussiness  ;  who  hav- 
Hugh  Mont-  ing  heard  that  y«  sd  Sr  Bryan  (in  one  of  the  offices)  had  spoken  abuseively  of  mee,  8c  with  his  fist 
B°?o7racc?a  C'iac*  given  me  a  sudden  blow  on  y«  face  that  made  mee  bleed ;  w4*  in  that  place  (by  reason  of 
standers  that  kept  us  assunder)  I  could  not  then  requite,  His  unadvised  concern  for  mee  was  such, 
that  unknown  to  mee  next  day  he  gave  the  Barronett  (Sr  Bryan)  the  Coups  dt  Batoon :  for  which 
rashness  he  was  put  in  restraint,  &  word  being  brought  to  me,  I  soon  had  him  enlarged,  reprimand- 
ing him  for  takeing  my  Quarrell  out  of  my  own  hand."   I  sent  by  y*  sd  Hu :  Montgomery  to  Major 
Bingley  High  Sherif  of  y*  County  of  Downe,  an  Order  of  the  then  Ld  Deputy  Henry  Cromwell  & 
his  Council  for  sequestering  into  his  hands,  y*  quarters  rent  due  at  y«  last  of  that  month  by  y* 
Or.icr  about teQents  on  ml  lands  in  Castlereagh  Barrony,  and  therein  Hu :  Montgomery  shewed  great  diligence 
Florida,    and  circumspection;  not  onely  in  a  speedy  delivery  of  y  order  (w*  was  dated  y«  16th)  unto  y* 
Sherif,  but  also  giveing  to  all  y*  Tenants,  with  order  from  y«  Shcrif,  that  they  should  come  and 
pay  to  him  their  Rents ;  by  w<h  care  &  management  (according  to  instructions)  and  his  own  Argu- 
ments, he  put  them  all  from  complying  with  Col  Barrows  Agent  Augustine  who  had  used  to  receive 
the  rents  quarterly.  *» 

This  was  preparatory  to  my  possession  of  these  Lands,  on  w*  I  had  placed  y«  Debentures 
w*  I  had  bought ;«  and  for  paymt  of  y*  money  thereof,  ye  s*  Late  Lord  was  bound,  as  in 
y°  narrative  of  his  L°p  is  recited  ;**  as  for  other  things  of  ye  sd  Hu  :  you  will  find  them  scatered 

>"  I  had  to  doe. — Sec  p.  367,  supra.  5>  My  own  hand, — See  p.  367,  rufra. 

"  Batiykoman  aforesd. — See  p.  367.  supra.    Although        «  The  rents  quarterly. — See  p.  368,  tupra.  Aupahne. 
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elsewhere  in  f  foregoing  pages,  &  chiefly  contained  in  my  Relation  concerning  his  family  :s*  He 
is  now  a  Jolly  Jovial  householder  and  widower,  and  stirs  seldom  abroad  :  and  when  he  is  from  Hugh  Mont- 
home  he  is  jocose,  and  desirable  company  allways,  and  a  good  fellow  (I  doe  not  mean  an  Ak^^HSte? ia" 
bibber,  or  a  wine  sipper,  and  yet  with  frends  he  will  take  liberally  of  both)  all  weathers  ;  provided 
Time,  Place,  Liquor  &  company  be  good,  and  no  bussincs  be  neglected. 

The  7b«r  next  after  y«  sd  order  O:  C:  dyed  on  y«  3d  day  w4*  had  been  twice  auspicious  to  him 
(viz  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester)  for  y°  victories  he  then  and  there  gott  over  y«  Scotts.*'  not  long 
after  his  death  :  his  eldest  son  Richard  was  proclaimed  Protector  of  y  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland* 

And  I  followed  my  bussiness  of  Possession,  &  at  last  (before  notice  of  Olivers  death)  gott  thrOj 
all  the  bryars  of  opposition,       CoL  Barrow  now  gave  mee,  but  was  forced  to  seale  three  bonds,  ^LmT^" 
each  conditioned  for  payro*  of  fifty  pounds  ster  weh  is  touched  at  in  a  foregoing  narrative  f°  I  have 
likewise  spoken  often  of  my  entring  into  Possession  of  Rosemount  house  &  Cottins  bay  Castle,  St 
their  lands.6' 

I  now  come  to  y«  yeare  of  God  1660.  King  Ch:  y«  ad  restored,  and  myself  also  to  our  rights. 
I  marryd  (in  June  that  year)  the  Honow«  Elizabeth  Montgomery  afores*  with  y«  Viscount  her 
brothers  allowance,6*  this  wedding  was  solemnized  at  Mount  Alex'  before  her  mother,  Major 
Gen"  Monro,6*  her  brother  James,6*  and  many  other  friends,  there  being  six  Montgomery 
gentl"  haveing  freeholds  to  waite  on  mee  as  the  Bridegrooms  men  (so  called  vulgarly.6*)  t 

Upon  y«  King's  Restauration,  y*  sd  Hu:  Montgomery  (a  while  after  it)  went  &  served  y«  Earle 
of  Mount  Alexander.66 

After  this  I  was  imployed  sufficiently  in  my  Domestic  Pleasures,  &  reparations,  &  entertain- 
ments  of  visitants,  and  attending  at  Assizes  and  Sessions,  as  being  Deputy  Custos  Rotulorum  Pacis 
in  this  County,  under  y*  sd  Earle,  the  office  of  w6*1  was  much  imposed  on  by  y«  Clerk  of  y*  Peace, 
to  y*  prejudice  of  y*  King,  Con  try,  Be  of  y"  Custos  his  Deputy :  but  I  regulated  and  advanced  it 
(to  its  rights)  in  a  great  Degree ;  till  by  being  absent  above  one  year  in  England  in  A°  1664  and 
1665  attending  y«  young  Earles  affaires  (as  aforesd )  myself  and  my  Deputy  were  outed  by  my  Lord 
Dunganon  (als  dictus  Collonel  Trevor,)6*  his  interest  with  Sr  Maurice  Eustace68  Lord  Chancelor, 

w  Concerning  his  Jdmily.—DM  family  of  Ballymagoun.     chanan  of  the  Botown,  near  Movilla,  as  owing  the  testator 


S«e  pp.  363-384,  supra.  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  five  shillings  sterling.—  MS. 

**  Over  ye  Scotts.—See  p.  314,  note  I,  supra.  **  Her  brother  Janus. — This  was  the  second  son  of  the 

*•  Scotland  and  Ireland.— %vt  p.  214,  supra.  second  viscount,  born  at  Dunskey  in  1639. 

*»  Foregoing  narrative.— See  p.  211,  supra.  **  So  called  vulgarly. — These  were  probably  Hugh 

And  their  lands.— See  p.  221,  supra.  Montgomery  of  Ballylessan,  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Bally* 

*•  Her  brothers  allowance. — Or  consent.   The  author's     maclady,  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Cunningburn  (afterwards 


iclady,  Hugh  Montgomery  < 

wife  was  only  daughter  of  the  second  viscount,  who  died     of  Ballymagoun),   Hugh  MontgomenTof  Ballyskeagh, 
in  1642.    Her  mother  remarried  with  ma^or-gen,  Monro.     John  Montgomery  of  Tullynegry,  and  Hugh  Montgomery 
•»  Genii.  Monro.  —  In  some  fragment  of  his  lost  Manu-     of  Ballyhenry    Another  freeholder  and  gentleman  of  the 


scripts,  the  author  had  probably  recorded  the  time  and  name  was  Patrick  Montgomery  of  Creboy. 

place  of  Monro's  death.    The  latter,  no  doubt,  continued  «  Earle  0/ Mount  Alexander.— See  p.  369,  supra. 

to  reside  at  Mount-Alexander  until  his  lady's  decease  in  *?  Collonel  Trevor.—  Sec  p.  324,  sufra. 

1670.    Sec  p.  267,  supra.    He  may  have  subsequently  **  Sr  Maurice  Eustace. — Sir  Maurice  Eustace  was  son 


resided  at  Cherryvallcy,  near  Comber,  the  seat  of  Andrew  of  William  Fitt-John  Eustace  of  Castlemartin,  in  the 
Monro,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  arrangement  of     county  of  Kildare.    He  "was  appointed  Sergeant -at -Law 


the  second  earl's  a  flairs.  See  p.  265,  note  24,  supra,  in  1634,  and  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Common-. 
General  Robert  Monro  was  alive  in  1680,  and  is  men-  in  1639,  at  which  period  he  was  characterized  as  a  wise 
tioned,  at  that  date,  in  the  will  of  major  William  Ru-     and  learned  and  discreet  man,  of  great  integrity.  In 
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in  whose  disposall  y  office  is,  being  granted  onely  Durante  Beneplacito  reps :  who  excused  his 
intrusion  in  regard  my  Long  absence  allowed  him  to  request  y«  office ;  &  that  I  made  no  profit  of 
it ;  &  that  (before  me)  none  but  noblemen  were  employed  in  it;  that  all  y«  rest  of  y«  nobility  were 
under  age ;  that  there  were  better  gcntl"  in  the  com"  than  Capt  Hu:  Shaw8?  my  deputy,  and  of 
greater  account  and  Estates  in  ye  county,  who  grudged  to  yeeld  y€  Cushion,  ruling  y«  books  and 
Precedency  to  him;  &  that  indeed  he  was  unfitt  for  ye  place,  unless  he  had  stayed  below 
(at  ye  board)  with  ye  bagg  and  ye  record,  to  answer  the  bench  :  thus  had  he  done,  he  had  saved 
my  office  to  me,  w<*  I  intended  to  resign  to  the  present  Earle  when  he  came  to  Age  :  Capt  Shaw 
might  have  done  this  without  disparagem',  or  quitted  y  precedency,  &  ruling  y*  books  to  other 
justices,  wch  would  have  freed  him  of  that  odium ;  for  he  was  called  there  in  Court  both  as  Senes- 
chall  to  y*  sd  Earle,  &  Deputy  to  mee,  but  Nemo  omnibus  Moris  sap:/,  however,  Dunganon  dyed, 
and  I  was  watchful  that  this  Earle  should  againe  have  it,  as  he  did  A°  1683,  k  he  made  me  his 
I  am  made  Deputy,  as  his  father  did.  Nevertheless  in  Dunganon's  time ;  the  trust  was  abused,  and  y  office 
Deputy.  mn  jnt0  a  slight,  &  y  keeping  of  y  records  with  y«  vails,  fees,  profitts  &  rewards  thereof  drawn 
into  y  hands  of  y  Clerk  of  y  Peace  who  (as  'twas  said  farmd  the  office  from  the  then  Deputy 
at  Eight  j£'\b  per  annum  &c  :  but  this  j>erhaps  was  a  misreport 

When  I  was  reinstalld  Deputy  I  reduced  the  Office  (Almost)  to  its  full  height:  &  so  it  con- 
tinued, advancing  to  perfection,  till  y*  troubles  A°  1688,  after  which  this  Earle  was  still  Custos,  & 
by  reason  of  my  absence  &  indisposition  to  attend  it,  his  Lop  made  the  late  Mr  Hamilton  of 
Tollymore7°  his  Deputy;  &  I  have  not  further  enquired  in  it 

However  I  wrote  a  Treatise  of  that  office,  &  dedicated,  &  gave  it  in  manuscript  to  this  present 
Earle  of  Mount  Alex',  whose  duty  it  is  to  re-establish  y*  same  to  its  pristine  splendor  and  order;  for 
y*  K*,  y'  Contrys,  and  his  future  Deputys  behoof,  &  his  own  honour.  This  Treatise  is  entered  in 
my  Volume  of  Opera  Seni/ia,  &  in  y«  Appendix  to  his  Lop  life,  how  well  or  ill  done,  let  knowing 
Justices  be  Judges:  It  may  (if  perused  by  my  posterity)  profit  them  with  less  cost  &  pains  than  I 
was  at  gaine,  &  sett  down  my  knowledge  thereof." 

This  much  I  have  mentioned  of  that  office,  because  it  was  all  y  preferment  I  had  from  y  two 
brothers  rcigne:77  for  all  y*  Civil  &  Military  employments  were  disposed  of  at  Court  (at  y«  first 
coming  over  of  ye  King)  by  those  on  whom  the  giving  of  them  was  granted  by  his  Maj*  viz 
Chancelor  Hide,  Albemarle,  Ormond  and  others.71 

1642,  Charles  I.  appointed  him  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
confer  with  the  Catholic  Confederates;  and  in  1647,  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  voted  him  their  thanks  'for  his 
singular  affection  to  the  l\ngli.-h  nation,  his  public  services, 
and  his  earnest  advancement  of  the  Protectant  religion.' 
On  the  Restoration,  luiMace  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and  'in  regard  that  his  estate  had  become  weak 
by  reason  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  that  the  salary  hereto- 
fore allowed  fur  the  chancellor  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  ol  that  place,'  l.'harles  II.  granted  him  an 
annuity  of  £  1,500  out  of  the  custom*  docjuct.  poundage, 
and  sub>idies  01  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  town  of  Drogheda. 
E  i  -tace  confirmed  in  his  possession*  by  the  Act  of 
Sittlemcn:;  and  continued  to  hold  the  chancellorship  till 


his  death  in  1665.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Colvillc,  who  survived  him  twenty  years.  His 
son,  also  named  Maurice,  became  a  Catholic,  levied  an 
infantry  regiment  for  James  II.,  and  was  wounded  at 
Aughnm."— Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii.,  on 
310-11.  rp 

*»  Cat>t.  Hu:  Shrno.—  See  p.  252,  supra, 

'"°  Of  Tollywore. — Sec  p.  319,  supra. 

n  My  kneiolcdp  thtrtof— These  works  are  not  now 
known  to  exist. 

"  Two  brothers  reigttt.— Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

JJ  Ormond  c>  othtrs. — The  cavaliers  generally  had 
reason  to  complain  on  this  account    See  p.  222, 
supra. 
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Thus  onely  y  Nobility,  who  eminently  suffered  and  served,  came  in  Gratis,  the  Rest  behooved 
to  buy  places  or  want  them:  So  that  I  was  without  them:  and  my  nine  yeares  want  of  my  estate, 
and  paying  above  500  jQxb  for  y*  Debentures  afores*1,  &  y*  150  £ib  to  Coll  Barrow,  &  y"  debt  I 
incurred  during  ye  sd  yeares,  &  my  fathers  debts,  Suits  of  Law  against  mee  &c  hereinafter  mentioned" 
particularly  disabled  me  to  buyj  &  discouraged  me  to  borrow,  therewith  to  purchase  an  imployment; 
w<*  is  a  Road  to  Preferment  that  never  was  travelled  by  any  of  our  family,  &  I  did  disdaine  it, 
seeing  there  was  due  from  y«  Publick  Faith,  above  ten  thousand  pounds,  payable  to  me  on  my 
fathers  account;  who  had  (pursuant  to  a  reference  from  ye  Lords  Justices)  a  certificate  of  raising 
&  expending  that  sum,  for  y>  King  &  Contrys  service  the  payment  of  such  debts  being  expected; 
for  general  mention  was  made  of  such  in  y*  Act  of  Setlem1  aforesd." 

After  these  bussinesses  in  our  own  County  were  performed,  I  was  chosen  Burgess  by  y«  Cor- 
poration of  Newtoun,  to  serve  in  Parliam'7*  but  it  cost  the  same  nothing;  by  way  of  treate  or  other-  chosen 
wise;  whereas  I  could  have  taken  from  them,  two  shillings  per  diem:"  but  on  y«  contrary  I  be-  Burgess, 
stowed  on  y  town  the  K*  Arms  for  y«  Town  Court  Hall,  &  y«  Seale  of  Arms  of  y«  Corporation 
(now  used  by  it)  which  cost  me  above  three  guineas.?8  &  bestowed  a  guinea  as  contribution  to  build 
y°  Mercathouse  now  slated.7' 

In  the  Election  for  Knts  of  y«  Shire  I  stood  for  one ;  Coll  Hill89  &  Coll  Trevor8*  also  ^  Election 
stood  and  I  had  carryed  it  from  Coll  Hill  (with  whom  I  debated)  but  for  fals  Musters  of  freeholders,  for  K^uof 
which  were  made  temporary  ones,  voting  in  his  behalfe  :  &  I  must  doe  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  y"  "* 


Hereinafter  mentioned. — The  portion  of  his  autobio- 
graphy in  which  these  law-suits  were  mentioned  is  lost. 

n  Set  lent  t  aforesd. — Seep.  231,  supra.  William  Mont- 
gomery, the  author,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  '  Savings' 
in  trust  for  several  1649  officers,  and  also  for  himself,  for 
the  sum  of  ^9942  os  7d.  — Reports  of  Irish  Record  Com- 
missioners, vol.  ii L ,  p.  307.  From  the  tone  in  which  he 
refers  to  his  affairs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever 
able  to  recover  this  large  sum. 

*  Jh  Parliamt. — On  the  18th  of  April,  1661,  the 
author  and  Charles  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Donaghadee,  were 
elected  members  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  New- 
town.   See  p.  67,  supra. 

"  Per  Diem. — The  author  may  here  be  said  to  have 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for  although  the  law  would 
then  have  awarded  him  two  shillings  per  diem  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  yet  the  practice  of  receiving  wages  from 
constituencies  had  virtually  ceased.  Indeed  it  had  licen 
but  very  seldom  acted  upon  for  many  years  preceding  his 
election  for  Newtown  in  1660.  It  was  customary,  on  the 
contrary,  for  persons  offering  themselves,  as  candidates  for 
election,  to  promise  that  they  would  not  demand  wages, 
and  even  formally  to  release  constituencies  from  their  lia- 
bility in  this  matter.  County  members  could  have  other- 
wise exacted  four  shilling  per  diem  and  borough  mci 
only  two  shillings.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  1 
of  parliament  agreed  to  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  red 
herrings  at  Christmas  instead  of  the  usual  wages.  The 
abolition  of  the  practice  is  thus  referred  to — and  not  np- 

Srovingly — by  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  on  the  30th  of 
larch,  1668  : — "  We  had  a  great  deal  of  good  discourse 
about  Parliament ;  their  number  being  uncertain,  and 
always  at  tht  will  of  the  King  to  inertatt,  as  he  saw  reason 


to  erect  a  new  burrough.  But  all  concluded  (among  the 
rest  Pemberton  and  North)  that  the  bane  of  the  Parlia- 
ment hath  been  the  leaving  off  the  old  custom  of  the  places 
allowing  wages  to  those  that  served  them  in  Parliament, 
by  which  they  chose  men  that  understood  their  business, 
and  would  attend  it,  and  they  could  expect  an  account 
from  them,  which  now  they  cannot  ;  and  so  Parliament 
is  become  a  company  of  men  unable  to  give  an  account 
for  the  interest  of  the  place  they  serve  for.  Marvell,  who 
died  in  1678,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  barrels  of  ale 
from  his  constituents  in  Hull,  which,  in  acknowledging, 
he  sometimes  humourously  intimated  had  a  tendency  to 
render  him  forgetful  of  their  interests.  See  Amos,  Eng- 
lish Constitution  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  pp.  66-7. 

Above  three  guineas.  —  For  an  account  of  the  octagon 
building  known  as  the  market-cross  at  Newtownards,  sec 
p.  68,  supra.  The  town  or  corporation  arms  were  "  Azure, 
a  crescent  with  both  horns  upwards  proper,  from  the 
nombrill  wherof  ariseth  a  dexter  arm  and  hand,  armed, 
holding  a  flower  dc  luce,  reaching  to  yr  cheif  of  ye  feild, 
or:  with  this  motto,  ■v'xx.  —  Tousjou'rs  croisant.  The 
author  states,  that  the  above  armorial  bearing  "  was  Sir 
James  Montgomery's  contrivance. "—Desc rtption  of  the 
Ardes,  infra.  " 

«  Now  stated.—  Harris,  in  1744,  notices  the  market  as 
"  a  handsome  structure,  on  the  wc>t  end  of  which  is  erected 
a  cupola,  with  a  publick  clock."  This  building  had  pro- 
bably been  repaired,  and  improved  soon  after  sir  Robert 
Colville's  purchase  of  the  proj>erty  in  1674. 

*°  Coll  Hill.—  Colonel  Arthur  Hill,  youngest  son  of  sir 
Moses  HilL 

•'  Coll  Trevor. — Colonel  Marcus  Trevor,  soon  after- 
See  p.  224,  supra. 
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two  months  before  this  he  put  in  for  being  elected  one  for  y  County  of  Antrim,  if  I  was  resolved 
to  stand  for  Down  :  for  he  would  not  contend  with  the  family  of  Ardes  :  and  this  he  told  me  pub- 
licly at  his  own  table.  I  had  not  then  setled  on  the  matter,  &  so  could  not  answer  directly, 
because  application  had  not  been  made  to  ye  Countess  of  Clanbrazill,to  but  only  to  Mr  Swadlin*3 
her  Agent  who  was  written  to  :  so  the  tenents  of  that  Family  were  left  to  use  their  own  discretion  ; 
and  Coll  Trevors  friends  &  People  (tho  I  would  not  oppose  him  as  being  an  old  Cavalier  for  y* 
late  King)8*  had  combined  with  Coll  Hills  men  for  themselves,  and  they  had  all,  or  most  of  Ard- 
glasses  tenents'5  to  assist  them,  and  Mr  Bagnals  tenents,*6  w*  y*  M*Gennises87  &  M'Cartens  t&  on 
their  side :  But  all  y*  Montgomerys,  and  y«  Savadges  tenents,  and  friends,  He  many  of  y*  Lord 
Ardglasses  came  (uncounted)  to  vote  for  me :  besides  all  Mr  Fitzgeralds  tenents  *»  whom  Mr 
Andrew  Grahams"  (Agent  to  that  estate)  had  made  for  mee  :  So  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
neglect  in  not  courting  y«  Hamiltons,  and  other  friendshipps ;  I  had  carried  the  election,  but  for 
those  shamm  freeholders  made  by  one  Ohoole  :9'  &  for  all  them  (many  whereof  were  discovered  in 
Court)  yet  y"  Poll  surmounted  my  choosers,  but  by  a  very  few :  and  this  happened  by  the  neglect 
of  application  afforesaid,  &  that  I  was  not  skillfull  enough  in  concerting  that  affaire,  nor  had  I  y* 
keys  of  y*  County  to  open,  poise,  and  recon  the  Interests  of  Freeholders  therein. — Those  two 


•»  Of  Clanbraiill.-TK*  was  Alice  Moore,  widow  of 
Henry  second  earl  of  ClanbrasiiL 

*J  Mr.  Stoadlm.—This  was  probably  John  S  wad!  in,  or 
Swadlyn,  who  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment (or  the  borough  of  Killylcagh,  in  1661.  The  follow- 
ing  extract  from  the  Hamilton  Manuscripts,  p.  91,  exhibits 
this  agent  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view: — "This 
affair  being  thus  transacted,  my  Lord  (Henry  second  earl) 
demanded  the  Will  and  keeping  of  it  from  his  mother,  as 
being  now  only  of  his  concern.  My  Lady  Clanbrassill 
(countess  dowager,  wife  of  the  first  earl)  unwarily  yielded 
to  it,  which  being  done,  my  Lord  gave  it  to  his  servant 
Swadlin,  then  chief  favourite,  and  bid  him  put  it  up 
amongst  his  other  papers,  which  being  done,  his  lady 
Alice  suddenly  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  and  sent  one  to 
direct  Mr.  Swadlin  to  come  to  her.  He  came  instantly, 
with  all  the  papers  they  had  then  use  for  in  his  hands ; 
then  bid  him  shut  fast  the  door;  then  said  she,  'Swadlin, 
give  me  that  troublesome  wilL*  He,  looking  only  at  the 
endorsement,  gave  her  the  copy  of  the  will ;  she,  likewise 
satisfied  and  in  a  harry,  tore  it  all  to  pieces,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  where  it  was  quickly  consumed.  'Now,1 
say'd  she,  'it  shall  trouble  us  no  more;'  then  went  suddenly 
and  very  cheerfully  to  my  Lord  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  leaving  Mr.  Swadlin  to  put  up  his  papers, 
without  discerning  the  mistake.  .  .  .  After  some 
time,  my  Lord  and  Lady  .  .  gut  information  that 
Swadlin  had  ruined  their  affairs  by  taking  bribes  from  the 
tenants,  and  so  lessening  my  Lady's  rents  and  thereupon 
quarrell  with  him,  and  find  him  without  defence,  and  very 
guilty  of  betraying  them  for  his  own  profit,  which  was  a 
sad  truth,  but  their  faults  who  trusted  to  him  alone.  Mr. 
Swadlin  is  in  a  great  perplexity  and  contempt  and  sets 
about  making  off  to  sort  his  papers  and  his  Lords  for  his 
The  contention  heightens,  and  my  Lord 
Mr.  Swadlin's  closet 


l*  For  ye  late  King.— Trevor  and  Daniel  O'Neill  had 
been  sent  from  Ormond  to  the  assistance  of  the  royal- 
ists  under  the  third  viscount  Montgomery  in  1649,  but 
cameonly  to  witness  the  total  defeat  of  that  party  at 
Lisnastrain. 

•s  Ardglasses  tenants. — See  p.  307,  supra. 

u  B  ignalfi  tenants. — See  p.  307,  supra, 

*>  McGennisses. — See  p.  306,  supra. 

M  McCarUns. — For  an  account  of  Kinelarty,  the  teri- 
tory  of  the  Macartanes,  see  p.  312,  supra. 

**  Mr  Ftttgerald's  tenants.  —See  p.  308,  supra.  This 
was  Robert  Fitzgerald  who  succeeded  his  cousin,  the 
eighteenth  earl  of  Kildare,  in  1707,  but  who  appears,  from 
the  text,  to  have  had  possession  of  the  family  estate  in 
the  county  of  Down  at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  In 
1663,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  James  Clotworthy 
of  Monnimore,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  (now 
Moneymore),  and  had  by  her  a  family  of  four  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  died  in  1697-8,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  Robert,  who  became  ninteenth  earl 
of  Kildaie.  See  Lodge,  Peerage  cf  Ireland,  edited  by 
Archdall,  vol.  i,  pp.  116,  118. 

*°  Mr.  Andrew  Graham, — This  gentleman  resided  in 
Tyrella.  Alderman  Hutchinson,  who  had  obtained  large 
grants  of  forfeited  lands  in  Down  under  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, leased  several  townlands  to  captain  William  Hamil- 
ton and  Andrew  Graham.  In  the  partition  of  these  lands, 
Glovet,  containing  436 acres,  and  the  Islandmucks,  contain- 
ing4i9acres,fellto Graham.  Hiswidowandadministratrix, 
M  rs.  Dorothy  Graham,  sold  her  interest  in  the  lands  of 
Glovet  to  Jocelyn  Hamilton,  subject,  tp  an  annual  rent  of 
^20;  and  his  grandson  Richard  Graham,  soon  after  1722, 
sold  the  lands  of  upper  Islandrouck  (all  in  the  parish  of 


is  persuaded  to  put  a  padlock  on  Mr.  5 
door,  where  all  the  papers  were,  and  so  di 
irom  nis  service,   0>.c. ,  etc. 


Tyrella)  to  Mr.  Wanng  of  Waringsford,  1 
J.  W.  Manna's  Account  cf  Tyrella  in  the  Dtumpatriek 

One  OkttU.— O'Hoole  may  be  a  mistake  for  OToole. 
!  one  of  the  O'Neills  of  Castlereagh. 
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were  materialls  my  father  and  John  Hamilton  Esq'  had  ready  on  y«  Like  occasion  ;  besides  y* 
two  Viscts  (their  brethren)  present,  to  countenance  them  :  &  to  see  that  y*  Poll  was  duly  taken  & 
allowed.  And  also  they  had  y»  Sherif  to  befriend  them :  all  I  wanted :  &  also  y  expe- 
rience they  had  to  manage  that  affair,'1  nor  had  I  any  to  help  me  therein :  And  to  tell  y*  Truth 
of  my  then  thoughts,  I  believed  that  S*  James  Montg  :  Sonn  and  y*  Earle  of  Mount  Alexander, 
onely  brother-in-law,  &  next  cousin,  could  not  have  failed  to  carry  away  that  Prize :  and  so  I  made 
that  Leape  (as  I  have  done  others)  before  I  well  Looked ;  and  without  seeking  deliberate  advice : 
which  was  not  to  be  had  at  that  time. 

However  divers  understanding  old  gentl"  wished  me  to  bear  y  disappointment  without  fret- 
ting (&  so  I  did)  for  they  said  that  I  had  fought  the  batle  fairly,  and  lost  it  onely  by  y«  stratagems 
of  my  rival,  or  his  servants :  &  I  know,  (as  I  said  openly  at  dinner)  that  knights  and  burgesses 
were  but  equalls  in  the  house,  as  to  sitting  &  speaking  therein,  and  knights  of  y*  shire  might  be 
coveted  by  reason  ot  its  Sallary  (wch  was  y*  greater)  &  I  disdained  to  think  of  it:  and  for  y«  honour 
of  it,  I  had  enough,  haveing  contended  without  paction  (or  courting)  for  votes  ;  and  I  hoped  to  be 
nothing  y«  less  in  y*  Contray  &  Governm1  esteem,  that  I  was  over  voted ;  because  some  friends 
were  absent,  and  other  men  were  newters,  of  which  I  should  take  no  notice,  nor  of  any  other  mat- 
ter concerning  y*  management  of  that  election  ;  so  that  I  would  not  scruple  to  sign  y*  Indentures 
thereof,  (chiefly  because  I  would  not  be  troublesome  either  to  ye  house  of  Commons,  or  to  my 
nighbour  in  that  which  was  of  smal  concern,  or  value  to  myself.) 

I  have  been  large  in  this  relation,  for  y  Information  of  my  sonn,  &  his  sonns,  to  be  consi- 
.  dered  when  ever  they  shall  have  like  occasion  to  appear  for  their  Contray  I  have  in  this  para- 
graph told  you  some  instances  ol  ye  vainty  &  properancy  of  my  mind  in  y*  matter  therein  recited  : 
and  certainly  I  had  then,  some  Phaetontal  conceipts  in  my  brain,  w**  were  Augmented  by  flattery 

•*  To  manage  that  affair. — Sec  p.  382,  supra. 

**  For  tkrir  Contray. — The  author's  malt  representatives 
ended  with  the  death  of  his  great  grandson,  who  was 
accidently  killed  at  Killough,  in  1736,  when  a  mere  youth. 
After  the  sale  of  their  estate  in  1718-19,  the  influence  of 
the  Rosemount  family  rapidly  declined,  and  no  member 
thereof  after  the  author's  time,  ventured  to  seek  for  parlia- 
mentary honour*.  The  arrangement,  made  by  the  author 
for  the  advantage  of  his  son,  James,  (see  p.  382,  supra), 
does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  permanently  favour- 
able results,  for  the  constant  and  severe  pressure  of  family 
debts  soon  compelled  the  latter  to  part  with  his  estate. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1703,  articles  of  agreement 
were  concluded  between  James  Montgomery,  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  and  William  Montgomery  his  father,  on  the  one 
part,  and  John  Blackwood  of  Ballylcidy  on  the  other  part, 
by  which  the  latter,  for  the  sum  of  £lvSo  purchased  from 
James  Montgomery  "  all  that  and  those  the  townes  and 
lands  of  Ballyblack  (with  the  islands  thereunto  belonging) 
Ballybolcy,  Ballygrangc,  the  quarter  land  of  Le  Cardy 
alias  Cardy  part  of  Ballymurchy  containing  by  estimation 
fifty-three  acres,  possessed  by  David  McLee  and  widow 
Rob  inj.ua,  all  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Greyabbey." 
John  Blackwood  and  his  tenants  were  bound  "  to  do  suite 
and  service  to  the  Courts  of  y*  Manor  of  Rosemount,  and 
to  grind  all  ye  grainc  at  ye  Mills  of  ye  said  James  Mont- 
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gomery  tliat  shall-grow  and  bee  expended  on  y*  said  lands 
paying  yc  sixteenth  grainc  as  moltcr  and  toll  for  grinding 
y«  same  to  the  said  James  Montgomery,  with  y'  sixty-fourth 
part  more  of  all  graine  that  shall  be  brought  to  y«  said 
milles  by  all  or  any  of  y'  tenants  of  the  said  townlands, 
to  ye  miller  or  miliars,  for  their  service  &  loadinge  yc 
same.  And  yl  undertenants  of  John  Blackwood  living  on 
y*  premisses  shall  pay  their  ordinary  and  accustomed  dues 
to  y*  minister  of  Greyabbey  parish,  viz.  Christenings  mar- 
riages burials  and  Easter  offerings. "  James  Montgomery 
continued  bound  to  pay  "  to  yc  curate'of  Greyabbey  yearly 
ye  usual  sallary  for  nis  services  of  care  of  yc  said  parish. 
James  Montgomery  and  John  Blackwood  signed  in  pre- 
sence of  Jo.  Saunders,  Jo:  Hamilton,  William  Cathcrwood 
and  Jo.  Macormick.  William  Montgomery  ul  Rosemount. 
esqr.,  and  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  signed  in  presence  of 
Jo  :  Hamilton,  William  Cathcrwood.  and  Ja\  Macormick. 
—  M.S.  prrsrrvfil  at  GnyaMev-  On  the  28th  and  29th  of 
April,  1710,  James  Montgomery  conveyed  in  mortgage  U> 
James  Ross  of  Newtow  n,  for  the  sum  of  j£8oo  and  tlx 
interest  thereof,  the  towns  and  lands  of  Grnyabhcy.  BaiK- 
murphy  islands,  Boglcbo,  and  Ballybricn,  Isaac  M  acartiu  v 
of  Belfast,  merchant,  having  paid  this  sum  together  with 
.£64  of  interest,  and  advancing  a  further  sum  of  /213, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  £1077,  got  a  conveyance 
of  the  above  named  land  from  James  Montgomery,  which 
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of  those,  who  designed  more  or  less  (as  occasion  would  serve  turn)  to  make  their  profitt  of  mce. 
for  I  was  (too  often)  told  of  ray  fathers  raeritts,  and  of  my  own  improvements  (by  being  a  traveller, 
sollicitor.  &  a  reader)  and  that  my  expectations  of  honour,  &  estates  might  be  greater,  &  with  such 
like  discourses  was  I  entertained,  as  y  fox  comcnded  y«  crow  for  singing,  till  y«  cheese  might  drop 


conveyance  he  in  turn  relinquished,  on  being  paid  by  James 
Bailie  of  Inishargic,  in  1719,  the  sum  of  /2600,  the  then 
amount  of  Montgomery's  debt  to  him.— MS.  preserved  at 
Greyabbey.  On  the  23rd  of  November,  1717,  articles 
were  agreed  on  l>ct\vccn  James  Montgomery  and  his  trus- 
tees for  the  sale  of  the  Kosemount  estate.  These  trustees 
were  Hugh  Savage  of  Ardkcen,  Hugh  Maxwell  of  Row- 
banc,  Robert  Hamill  of  Ballyatwoud,  and  John  Mont- 
gomery of  Cregboy,  in  the  county  of  Downc,  risers.,  and 
Henry  Dalway  of  Marshall*'  Towne,  in  the  County  of  the 
towne  of  Carrickfergus,  Esqr.  James  Montgomery  was 
induced  to  bell  Rosemount  because  he  was  "  indebted 
sevci  all  persons  in  several!  sums  of  money  amounting  to 
Three  Thousand  one  hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  which 
debt  in  a  short  time  with  the  interest  accruing  thereon, 
would  sink  the  estate  ;  for  preventing  v.  hereof,  and  making 
provision  for  himself,  and  raising  Portions  for  his  child- 
ren," the  owner  agreed  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of 
his  trustees.  James  Montgomery  had  received  ,£1000 
with  his  wife,  who  in  this  document  is  spoken  of  as 
deceased.  He  had  four  children  then  alive,  viz.  William 
and  Kdmondston,  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  the  family, 
and  their,  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Martha.  These  articles 
were  signed  in  presence  of  William  M'Gill,  James 
M'DoneTl,  and  Hugh  Glass. — .1/5.  freieneJ  at  Grey 
abbey.  The  following  document  connected  with  the  sale 
of  the  Rosemount  property  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time:  — 

''A  Memorial  of  Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release,  indented  Tripartite, 
bearing  date  respectively  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  July.  1717. 
made  beween  James  Montgomery,  of  Rosemuum,  in  the  County  of 
Down,  Esqr.,  and  Alice  LI1z.1L.cll1  Montgomery,  his  wife.  William 
Montgomery  of  Rosemount  aforesaid,  gciit'n.  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  said  James  Montgomery,  and  Hugh  Savage  of  Ard- 
iin,  Hugh  Maxwell  of  Rnwhanc.  Robert  Hamill  of  Hallyatwood, 
John  Montgomery  of  Cragbuy,  all  in  the  said  coi.nty  of  Down,  Esqrs., 
and  Henry  DaMway  of  Marshallstown  in  the  County  of  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  Esqr.,  Trustees  of  the  said  James  Montgomery,  uf  the 
first  part  ;  William  Montgomery  of  Grangee,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
aforesaid.  Esqr.,  of  the  Second  part;  and  Elizabeth  Montgomery  and 
Martha  Montgomery  both  of  Rosemount  afore-said.  Spinsters,  of  the 
ihirdpart:  whereby  the  sd.  James  Montgomery,  Elizabeth  Mont- 
gomery .his  wife.and  WilliamMontgomery  of  Rosemount,  HughSavage 
Hugh  Maxwell,  Robert  Hamill,  John  Montgomery,  and  Henry 
Dallway,  with  the  consent  of  the  sd.  Elizabeth  Montgomery  and 
Martha  Montgomery,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Sue 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Sterling,  to  them  in  hand,  pud  by  the 
said  William  Montgomery,  uf  Grangee,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold, 
aliened,  released,  and  confirmed  nnlo  the  said  William  Montgomery 
of  lirangee,  k  his  heirs,  all  that  the  minor  uf  Koscinotint.  tugether 
with  the  Scite.  circuit.  and  precinct  of  the  Abbey  of  Leigh,  abas  Jugo 
Dei.  alias  Grayabbie.  alias  Hoare  Abbey,  and  also  the  demc-ne  lands 
'■(  Rosemount,  and  the  Town  and  Lanrts  of  Grayabbie,  H<Kglcl»oe, 
lluetnwn.  Ilallymistore,  li.illymurphv.  alias  Uallymurcock,  and  the 
islands  A  Peninsulas  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  rames  of 
Killhill,  Island  Buys,  Island  Middle,  Island  South,  Island  Chapel, 
I -land  Bourtree.  I, land  Gobback.  Island  l.ongshelas  and  Channell, 
with  ail  Rocks  and  Scars,  and  all  Kelp,  wreck,  and  Sea-Weed  grow- 
ing or  being,  or  that  shall  hereafter  grow  or  be  on  the  said  Manor, 
Towns,  Lands.  Rocks  and  Premises,  or  on  the  coasts  or  shores  thereof, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  or  that  belong,  or  arc  reputed  to  belong  to  the 
lux,  and  also  one  Messuage,  house  and  garden,  in  the  Green  Well 
Street,  in  the  town  and  lands  uf  Newton,  and  one  yearly  fee  f  vnn, 
rent  of  seven  pounds  fifteen  shilling*,  issuing  and  payable  out  of  the 


town  and  lands  of  Rallybune,  alias  Ballybrian,  and  or.e  yearly  chief 
rent  or  fee-farm  rent  of  one  pound,  issuing  and  payable  out  of  the 
town  A  lands  of  Tullvkcavan,  alias  Carrow  Tuhykeavan,  together 
with  the  Rectory  of  Grayabbie,  and  all  and  every  the  great  and 
small  Tythes,  oblations,  and  obventions  and  portions  of  Tythes, 

f rowing  arising,  or  renewing,  yearly,  in  or  out  of  the  said  Town  and 
-ands  of  Grayabbie,  llogleboe,  Kutown,  Batlvmestore,  llallyoiurphy 
alias  Ballymurcuck,  Ballybrene  alias  Ballybrian,  Carrow  Tutly- 
keavan,  demesne  Lands  and  Islands  aforesaid,  and  likewise  all  and 
every  the  Tythes  great  and  small,  oblations,  obventions,  and  ecclesi- 
astical dues,  issuing,  growing,  renewing,  or  payable,  in  or  out  of  the 
towns  &  lands  of  Baiiybunueu  and  the  quarter  of  KUltnuidd,  alias 
Killmond,  and  Ballymonestragh,  which  lately  belonged  to,  or  were 
granted  to  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Knight,  by  Letters  Patent,  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  bearing  date  the  9th  day  of  March,  in  the 
1  uh  year  of  his  reign,  together  with  the  Church  of  Grayabbie,  and 
the  right  of  nominating  or  presenting  a  Curate  or  incumbent  to  the 
same,  and  also  the  Corn-mill  of  Grayabbie,  and  the  suite  service 
Grist.  Succon,  Toll  or  Multure  thereof,  or  to  the  same  belonging,  ox 
usually  held,  occupied,  or  enjoyed  therewith,  all  which  are  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  the  Barony  of  Ards  and  Casllereagh.  arx*  County 
of  Down  aforesaid :  and  also  Count  Lcet.  Courts  Baron,  and  Pie 
Powder  Courts,  Markets,  Fairs,  Tolls,  Clerk  of  the  Market,  Fishings, 
Castle  Fish,  Wrecks,  Wails,  Estrays,  Deodands,  Fine*.  Forfeitures, 
Common  Ways,  Watercourses,  Mdldams,  Mill  draughts.  Moors,  Bogs, 
Loughs,  and  all  other  Royalties,  Rights.  Members,  Easements  and 
Appurtenances  to  the  said  Manor,  Towns,  Lands,  and  Premises,  or 
any  or  cither  of  them,  belonging  or  appertaining  in  as  full,  ample, 
and  beneficial  manner  as  the  said  James  Montgomery  did,  could,  or 
might  hold,  occupy,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  same,  or  any  part,  or 
parcel  thereof,  together  with  the  reversion,  and  reversions,  remainder 
and  remainders,  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  of  the  said  Manor.  Towns, 
Lands,  Tythes,  and  Premises,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  all  the 
Estate,  Right.  Title,  Interest,  Trust,  Property,  claim,  and  demand 
of  the  said  James  Montgomery,  Elisabeth  Montgomery,  William 
Montgomery  of  Rosemount,  Hugh  Savage,  Hugh  Maxwell.  Robert 
Hamill,  John  Montgomery,  and  Henry  Dal)  way.  of  in  and  to  the 
same,  and  all  Patents,  Deeds  Writings,  and  Evidences  thereto,  or 
to  any  part  thereof  belonging,  or  appertaining,  To  have  and  to  hold, 
to  the  said  William  Montgomery,  of  Grangee,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever;  and  the  said  deed  of  Re-lease  doth  likewise  set  forth  that  the 
said  William  Montgomery  of  Grangee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall 
have  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  of  all  agreement:,  between  the 
said  James  Montgomery  and  John  Blackwood,  of  Ilallyleidy  Gent*, 
for  payment  of  the  Crown  rent  and  School-master's  Salary,  due  or 
payable  out  of  the  said  Manor,  by  the  said  John  Blackwood,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  and  more  especially  all  agreements  and  exceptions 
in  a  Deed  bearing  date  the  13th  of  November.  1700,  and  another  by 
which  the  said  James  Montgomery  granted  the  Towns  and  Lands  of 
H  illy  black,  iiailyboley.  Ballygrangc,  Itallyhenny,  and  part  of  Bally- 
niurphy,  part  of  said  Manor  of  Rosemuunl  to  the  said  John  Black- 
M  nod,  rus  heirs  aod  assigns  the  true  intent  whereof  was  and  is  that 
t'ie  said  John  Blackwood,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  pay  the  crown 
rent  of  eight  pounds  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  the  said  manor,  and 
the  school- master's  salary  of  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  pence  per 
annum  in  ease  and  discharge  of  the  rent  and  residue  of  the  said 
Manor  and  Lands,  granted  to  the  said  William  Montgomery  of 
G rangee  as  aforesaid,  which  said  deeds  of  lease  and  release  are 
w  itmMsed  by  Rowley  Hill  and  Robert  Traill,  both  of  the  city  of 
Dubbn.Gcntn.,  and  John  Vaughan  of  Stewart  Town,  in  the  County 
of  Tyrone,  Clerk,  and  James  Baillie  of  Inischargie,  in  the  County  of 
Down,  Ccntn. 

Signed  and  Sealed  in  presence  of  us  Robert  Johnston,  Rowley 
Hill,  James  Boyd  —  MS  /'■t/fr  .*,•««.•./  «>  se.-M  the  C»fJ  i>f  tnfuisu 
titiea  cf  1623,  m  tht  feueisuu  of  K,  B.  Hotutan,  £jy  ,  QrttHcrfirU. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Rosemount  estate  is  fourth  in 
descent  from  William  Montgomery,  who  purchased  it  in 
1717,  and  the  eighth  in  descent  from  John  Montgomery, 
cousin  of  the  first  viscount,  and  original  settler  at  Gran- 
shecgh^See  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  Rally's  Gtntalogkal  Hut  cry, 
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out  of  her  mouth,  for  him  to  catch,  but  I  looked  not  at,  nor  suspected  any  snake  under  our  own 
contray  grass,  tho  I  know  there  were  many  in  England,  Scotland,  and  beyond  our  seas ;  of  which  I 
was  warned,  and  carefull :  but  now  at  home  I  was  secure  and  negligent,  thinking  that  (being  almost 
always  in  company  of  freinds,  nighbours  &  obliged  kindred,  and  meaning  no  evil  to  any  man)  tho 
I  were  blind,  they  would  be  both  eyes  and  hands  for  mee. 

I  had  perused  books  but  not  read  men,  or  bussines  half  enough,  And  I  had  y8  same  opinion 
of  other  mens  Professions,  as  of  my  own,  that  they  were  sincere  and  honest    This  credulity  was 
my  great  error,  (which  I  could  not  get  rooted  out  of  my  mind,)  to  receive  imposed  impressions  ; 
and  that -it  was  occasioned  thro  inconsideration  of  ye  Medium  between  giving  ready  credit, 
and  its  contrary  vice  of  suspecting  all  things,  and  of  being  over  diffident     I  therefore 
imagined  (which  was  a  timorous  jealousy  for  my  Credit)  That  if  I  should  distrust  of  mens  Protesta- 
tions, I  should  be  Ingenerous,  and  Reflect  upon  myself,  and  perhaps  wrong  honest  deserving  men  : 
Sc  (to  be  plain  spoken)  yett  again  I  could  not  take  it  upon  ray  conscience  and  Honor  (to  both 
which  I  had  an  high  regard)  to  use  Subterfuges,  &  undue  excuses,  for  shaking  off  some  importu- 
nitys :  By  all  Vth  Imperfections,  perhaps  by  an  heedlessness,  or  Lazyness  to  inquire  into  mens  de- 
signes  (wch  is  a  fault  incident  to  those  young  men  who  think  they  enjoy  enough,  or  will  attain  to 
more  worldly  affluence)  I  was  induced  by  persuasions  drawn  from  charity  and  friendship,  &  by 
promises  of  services,  to  Supply  other  men,  out  of  my  own  recovered  estate,  before  I  had  paid  my 
own  and  my  fathers  debts  :  whereof  Divers  were  now  taken  on,  and  belonged  to  y*  Publick :  as  con- 
tracted by  y«  Lords  Justices  order,?*  not  knowing,  at  Least  not  remembering,  y*  Proverbs  That 
Charity  begins  at  home,  &  Eaten  bread  is  forgotten;  but  ye  Truth  of  them  I  had  not  as  yet  Learned 
by  any  smarting  experience. 

And  therefore  as  further  instance  of  my  mistakes  of  mens  tempers,  I  add  another  of  my  Error  in 
Errors  in  my  Politique*,  for  I  imployed  three  of  my  tenents,  one  who  had  a  beneficiall  Lease  fromlingmy 
my  father  now  expiring,  at  y*  tenth  part  value  in  rent  which  it  was  at  this  time  worth  :  and  his 
wife  was  a  relation  of  his  Lo1';  the  other  was  one  that  marryed  a  Montgomery,  for  whom  my  father 
had  a  kindness,  and  her  husband  had  received  a  troopers  pay,  &  collected  my  fathers  rents  :  the 
other  man  was  Shaw,  and  had  maryed  y«  daughter  of  one  Shaw,  who  was  receaver  to  my 
grandmother  and  father,  in  ye  Manor  of  Rosemount :  &  this  Shaw  was  tenent  under  Coll  Barrow,** 
for  his  own  father  in  J.aws  farm,  but  a  ready  complyer  at  my  takeing  possession  [of  ye  lands,  but 
not  in  my  entering  to  ye  house  ;  ye  secret  whereof  was  only  imparted  to  y«  other  two,  who  dealt 
therein  faithfully  (as  hopcing  my  being  a  kind  landlord)  and  cautiously  as  fearing  revolutions  in 
those  variable  times  (for  it  was  in  february  1659)  and  dreading  Barrows  merciless  severity,  and 
therefore  they  two  contrived  waryly  on  that  account :  for  they,  adduced  Math.  Glass,  who  was 
casheered  from  ye  Lease  of  his  house  ^wch  himself  built)  and  from  y*  orchard  he  had  planted,  and 
was  to  leave  them  in  three  months  :  Him  they  easily  persuaded  to  gett  in  at  y«  Parlour  window  of 
my  house  aforesd  (wherein  no  body  lived)  &  to  stay  concealed  till  next  morning;  and  then  (pri- 
vate notice  being  given  me)  I  came  without  comitting  any  force,  and  entred  in  vacuo  at  y* 


»»  Justices  Order. — Se«  pp.  158 — 1 60,  sufra. 


°*  Coll.  Barrtnv.See  p.  203,  ,tu*ra. 
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kitchen  great e  door,  weh  y4  sd  Mathew  had  unbolted,  and  left  it  hanging  loose  which  was  a  good 
possession,  my  title  being  Legal,  &  so  I  kept  it  ever  since  then  :  till  I  made  it  over  (cum  appurti- 
runtibus)  to  my  sonn.*6 

The  sd  Triumviri  first  described  in  y  last  paragraph  were  y*  men  I  imployed  to  sett  &  lett 
my  lands  (whilst  I  attended  ye  Parliament) ;  how  it  came  to  pass  I  did  not  strictly  enquire  (nor  did 
I  find  out)  but  y*  event  was  that  my  lands  were  under  sett,  &  it  was  many  years  before  I  could 
raise  y8  rents  of  them :  how  ever  they  were  gratifyd  as  if  they  had  done  y*  best  for  my  advantage. 

And  thus  I  passed  y«  following  ycares,  sometimes  in  Dublin,  k  sometimes  at  home,  where  I 
lived  as  at  his  Maj*r*  Restauration,  and  as  after  my  marriage :  till  after  y«  Com«  to  his  Maj*  had 
returned  from  England"  &  the  Parliam'  had  sate  again,  and  had  made  a  recess  for  awhile,  and  our 
first  Earle  had  come  to  his  last  doleful  jorney  to  Newtoun  as  aforsd* 

You  have  an  Account  of  my  Actions  in  Reference  to  his  sonn,  before,  At,  and  after  his  good 
Lot*  funeral:  of  w*  some  are  related  in  y  Memoirs  of  y«  present  Earle,  and  therefore  shall  not 
be  repeated.**  Yet  I  may  mention  that  by  recomendation  from  y«  green  chamber  (spoken  of  in 
y«  beginning  of  this  narrative  of  myself)  I  had  y*  Duke  of  Albemarls  and  Ormonds  joynt  order  to 
be  admitted  a  Trustee  to  Act  for  y«  officers  who  servd  K  Ch:  yi"  «t  a°  in  y*  Warn  of  Ireland 
before  y*  5th  of  June  i64q,0°  and  pursuant  thereunto,  I  sat  in  y«  Green  chamber  (in  y"  Custom 
house  Dublin)  when  I  pleased  :  and  went  upon  addresses  with  others  of  our  number  to  y*  Govern- 
ment :  and  attended  at  y«  Court  of  Claimes  when  I  pleased,  either  to  further  y«  genii  or  my  parti- 
cular concern."" 


5*  To  my  sonn.— See  pp.  382, 383,  supra.  In  this  pas- 
sage, we  have  a  curious  account  of  the  author'*  resuming 
possession  of  Rosemount,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  has  not  given  us  the  names  oT  all  his  assistants  on  that 
occasion*    See  p.  221,  supra. 

*>  From  England. — See  p.  232,  note  66,  supra. 

*  Newtoun  as  aforsd. — See  pp.  237,  238,  supra. 

»  Not  be  repeated. — See  pp.  242,  26 1,  262,  el  sea.  supra. 

»<*  Ye  51*  of  June,  1649.— See  p.  232.  note  62,  supra. 
The  trustees  originally  ap|>ointcd  for  the  (1649)  officers,  in 
March,  1660,  were  Henry  viscount  Moore  ;  Arthur  vis- 
count Valeulia  ;  John  viscount  Massereene  ;  Francis 
lord  Aungier ;  John  lord  Kingston  ;  Richard  lord  Coloony ; 
sir  James  Ware  ;  sir  Thcophilus  Jones  ;  colonel  Arthur 
Hill ;  colonel  Marcus  Trevor  ;  captain  Robert  Fit/gcrold  ; 
sir  Robert  Ncwcomen  ;  sir  Arthur  Forbes  ;  sir  Richard 
Lane  ;  sir  Patrick  Wemyes  ;  sir  George  Lane  ;  sir  John 
Stevens  ;  sir  Audlcy  Mervyn  ;  sir  William  Flower  ;  col. 
C.  Cootc  ;  colonel  Francis  Fowkes  ;  serjeant  major  Tho- 
mas Harmon  ;  serjeant  major  George  Kawdon  ;  captain 
Hans  Hamilton  ;  captain  Robert  Ward  ;  captain  Richard 
Gething;  Brian  Jones,  esq. ;  Dr.  William  Petly  ;  Richard 
Stephens,  esq.  ;f antes  Cuffe,  esq. ;  Samuel  Bathurst,  esq. ; 
and  alderman  Daniel  Bellingliam.  These  trustees  were 
re-appointed  on  the  22nd  uf  May,  1662,  and  others  added, 
among  the  latter  William  Montgomery.  Robert  Ward 
was  appointed,  January,  1561,  register  general  for  keeping 
all  duplicates  of  debentures,  records,  certificates,  and  other 
writings,  touching  soldiers'  debentures,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  arrears  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  employed  in  Ire- 
land, during  pleasure.— Irish  Record  Commission  Reports, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  32,  33,  notes.  • 


,M  My  particular  concern. — The  vacant  ground  lying 
l>ctwcen  the  northern  side  of  Dame  Street  and  the  river 
I  a  dew  was  selected  by  the  government  of  James  I.  as  a 
site  for  new  custom-house  buildings  in  Dublin.  A  lease 
for  ninety  yean  was  taken  in  the  king's  name,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1620,  from  Jacob  Newman,  of  ground  ex- 
tending from  the  river  north  side,  in  length  south-ward 
160  feet,  and  at  the  south  end  in  breadth  106  feet,  at  a 
rent  of  ^50,  payable  out  of  the  fee-farm  rent  due  by  the 
mayor,  sheriffs  and  citizens  of  Dublin  to  the  crown.  On 
this  site  a  new  custom-house  was  erected  some  time  prior 
to  the  restoration,  "which  contained  the  additional  con- 
venience of  a  Council-Chamber,  or  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Privy-Council  of  Ireland.  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  met,  in  1661, 
in  the  '  Green  Chamber  of  the  new  Custom  House';  and 
in  the  'Garden  Chamber"  of  this  edifice  Committees  of  the 
Peers  occasionally  assembled  in  1662.  .  .  By  letters 
from  Whitehall,  dated  20th  September,  1671,  Charles 
II.  directed  that  the  'custody,  charge,  and  keeping  of  all 
records,  offices,  inquisitions,  books  of  entries,  journals, 
claims,  schedules,  contracts,  deeds,  transcripts,  certificates, 
reports,  abstracts,  accompts,  rules  valuations,  returns, 
warrants,  orders,  instructions,  and  extracts,'  copies,  or 
duplicates  of  them,  and  all  other  Ijooks,  paj»ers,  writings, 
rescripts,  and  muniments  whatsoever,  now  or  late  in  the 
custody,  or  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  Declaration  of  the  30th  of  November, 
1660,  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  for  executing  the  acts 
of  settlement,  or  any  former  Commissioners  or  Courts  of 
Claims,  Qualifications,  or  others  heretofore  appointed  for 
settling  or  distributing  of  lands  should  be  delivered  to  Sir 
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I  was  also  y«  sd  yeare  1649  on  y«  25  of  June  swome  Gentln  of  y«  Privy  Chamber  by  S*  W»  SwomGentln 
ffleming,  whose  certificate  thereof  is  yet  extant,  &  also  on  Record  in  Whitehall,  by  vertue  whereof  chamber!* 
I  had  uninterrupted  passage  into  all  publique  roomes  there,  and  a  key  which  Lett  me  into  y«  gallerys  & 
cockpitt  from  y«  Garden,  and  St  James  park."" 

In  this  place  I  may  also  incert  a  passage  or  event  of  my  Life,  wch  brought  me  an  esteem  and 
deference  in  y*  county  of  Antrim,  town  of  Carrickfergus,  8c  casde  of  Dublin,  and  it  came  to  pass 
as  followeth  viz. 

When  y«  surprizall  of  Carrickfergus  Castle1^  by  a  Schoolmaster  and  some  Olivarian  Soldiers  of  ye  surprise 
had  occasioned  y«  duke  of  Ormond  to  send  by  sea,  half  y*  Royall  foot  Regiment  and  other  com-  ^,C£^tfe  r" 
panys  &  himself  to  come  for  y*  reduction  thereof,  I  heard  of  his  graces  journey  with  y«  troop  of 
Guards  and  met  him  at  Lisnegarvah. 


James  Shaw,  surveyor-general  of  Ireland,  to  be  kept  and 
preserved  by  him,  .  •  .  and  that  the  three  rooms  in 
the  new  Custom  House  Dublin,  commonly  called  the 
Green  Chamber,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees 
(or  the  1649  officers,  with  the  presses,  books,  and  writings 
therein,  be  by  inventory  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
said  Surveyor  General,  for  the  better  preservation  and 
using  of  the  said  books,  papers,  writings,  and  premises.' " 
— Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  130,  137. 

*••  St.  Janus  Park. — The  'gallerys'  here  mentioned 
run  along  the  two  sides  of  the  grand  banqueting  house 
and  across  the  end  over  the  door  of  entrance.  There  was 
another  smaller  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  guards,  which 
was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1839-40,  when  the  in- 
terior  of  the  banqueting  house  underwent  a  thorough 
repair  and  restoration.  The  great  attraction  of  this  apart- 
ment is  the  ceiling,  with  its  scries  of  paintings  by  Rubens, 
but  their  vast  height  removes  them  beyond  close  inspec- 
tion, and  the  spectator  must  be  content  to  admire  their 
Imlliant  and  harmonious  colouring.  The  *  Cock/it'  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  the  space  once  occupied  by 
it  and  the  tennis  court  is  now  appropriated  bythe  treasury, 
and  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  '  garden' 
adjoined  St.  James's  Park,  the  latter  stretching  between 
Whitehall  and  St  James's  palace.  Charles  1.  had  fitted 
up  a  chapel  in  the  fatter  building,  from  which  he  walked 
across  this  park  to  Whitehall,  the  place  of  his  execution. 
—Knight's  Cyclopia  of  London,  pp.  51,  52. 

»»  Surfritall  at  Carrickfergus  Castle.  —  This  affair 
at  Carrickfergus,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1666,  was  more  serious  in  its  nature  and  results 
than  the  author's  notice  would  lead  us  to  infer.  He 
has  thrown  some  new  light,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  ascribing  the  snrprisal  of  Carrickfergus  castle 
on  that  occasion  to  a  "schoolmaster  and  some  Oliva- 
rian soldiers."  Unfortunately,  he  docs  not  mention 
the  schoolmaster's  name.  McSkimin's  account,  collected 
from  Carte,  Cox,  and  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  is  as  follows  :— "  1666.  In  April,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  foot,  mutinied  for  want  of 
their  pay,  bat  were  soon  quelled.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  their  grievances  were  not  redressed,  for  the  mutiny 
again  broke  out  with  greater  violence,  on  the  22nd  of  the 
following  month.  Choosing  one  Corporal  Dillon  for  their 
commander,  they  prepared  for  defending  themselves. 
They  drew  out  a  list  of  their  grievances,  inviting  other 


garrisons  to  join  them,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  Earl  of 
Donegall,  then  in  the  town  ;  upon  which  he  waited  on 
them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  bring  them  to  order,  but  with- 
out effect.  On  the  25th  same  month,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  arrived  at  Carrickfergus,  in 
the  Dartmoor  frigate,  with  four  companies  of  foot  guards; 
and  on  the  27th  his  grace  of  Ormond  arrived  with  ten 
troops  of  horse.  In  the  evening  a  general  assault  was 
made  on  the  town,  the  Earl  of  Arran  attacking  it  l>y  sea, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Flowers  by  land  :  on  which  the  mutineers 
retreated  into  the  castle,  with  the  loss  of  Dillon  their  com- 
mander, and  two  others.  The  assailants  had  two  killed 
and  six  wounded.  Same  evening  the  Earl  of  Donegall 
and  the  mayor  effected  their  escape  from  the  town  ;  and 
so  many  of  the  mutineers  deserted,  that  their  number  was 
reduced  to  120  men.  On  the  next  day,  they  hung  out  a 
white  flag,  and  desired  to  capitulate  ;  and  on  the  earl's 
assurance  of  safety,  one  Proctor  and  another  mutineer 
were  let  down  the  castle  wall,  to  treat  of  terms ;  but  the 
carl  refusing  to  listen  to  any  proposal  short  of  unconditional 
submission,  they  returned  into  the  castle.  The  mutineers 
however,  although  they  had  still  a  month's  provisions, 


surrendered  at  discretion  the  same  day,  about  two  o'clock. 
On  the  30th,  110  persons  were  tried,  nine  of  whom  were 
executed,  and  the  others  sent  to  Dublin,  whence  they  were 
transported.  Two  companies  of  the  guards  being  left  in 
the  garrison,  his  grace  returned  to  Dublin,  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  deputation  of  their  body 
to  wait  on  him  with  their  thanks  for  suppressing  the 
mutiny.  The  corporation  received  thanks  of  government 
for  their  loyalty  on  this  occasion,  and  gave  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  ;  and  in  the  following 
July,  a  company  of  militia  being  raised  for  the  defence  of 
Carrickfergus  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  was  appointed 
to  command."— History  of  Carrickfergus,  pp.  62,  63.  In 
a  letter  from  William  1'inkerton,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  to  the 
editor,  there  is  the  following  interesting  passage : — "  I 
have  a  full  account  of  Ormond's  journey  to  the  North  to 
quell  the  mutiny.  The  chicl  mutineers  were  named  Proc- 
tor Dillon  and  Williams.  Proctor  Dillon  (one  name)  was 
killed,  and  Williams  was  hanged.  These  names  are  in  a 
letter  written  by  (he  earl  of  Donegall.  Sir  Geo.  Kawdon, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Conway  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  lie  met  Ormond  at  Dromnrc,  and 
was  with  him  all  the  time  assisting  at  the  Court-Mariial, 
which  was  held  in  Joymount.    Me  says  that  10  men  were 
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V  .lukeofOr-       Wc  had  heard  two  days  before  this,  that  ye  castle  was  surrendered  to  y*  party  w«*  came  in 
u  J0)''shipps  (w^  had  brought  battering  gunns)  and  to  y«  town  Guarison.    Yet  y«  Duke  (to  put  an 
orderly  end  to  that  Little  Rebellion  and  to  prevent  ye  Like)  came  to  Carrickfergus  and  was  lodged 
in  Joymount  house,  so  called  by  y*  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  who  built  it,  and  enclosd  with  an  ad- 
joining Garden,  on  y«  ground  given  him  by  yc  Corporation  to  that  purpose. to* 

His  Grace  dined  publicly  at  yc  old  Earle  of  Dunncgalls  table  where  I  made  one  of  y«  sitters, 
and  was  placed  to  my  right,  and  had  rather  more  than  my  due,  because  ye  Earle  had  ordered  it  to 
be  so.'°s 

Dinner  &  some  Gen1  discourses  being  ended,  &  ye  Countess  importuning  the  D:  for  pardon  to 
y«  schoolmaster'06  (wch  y«  Duke  had  a  mind  to  avoid  for  that  time)  his  Grace  said  he  desired  to 
see  y«  Gardens,  &  then  went  to  them  :' 7  I  kept  myself  as  ncare  as  possibly  I  could  to  him.  He 


tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Rut  Oraiond,  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
says  that  there  were  only  9  executed.  One  writer  says 
'  the  townsmen  added  fuel  to  the  fire.'  I5ut  I  hear  nothing 
of  a  school-master  being  implicated  in  the  affair.  The 
prisoners  were  tried  by  Court-Martial  for  breach  of  the 
Articles  of  War.  There  U  a  contemporary  printed  account 
of  the  »ffair.    The  men  had  nine  months  pay  due  them. " 

,c*  To  that  purfi'ic. — 'Joymount  House' wasso  named  by 
»ir  Arthur  Chichester,  who  completed  the  building  of 
that  noble  residence  in  the  year  1618.  In  1635,  sir 
William  Urereton  descrilnxl  it  as  a  "  very  statclyc  house, 
or  rather  like  a  prince's  pullacc,"  containing  "a  verve  fairc 
hall  and  a  stately  staircase,  and  a  faire  dineing  roome, 
carrying  the  proportion  of  the  hall."  Hut,  says  the  same 
authority,  "the  windouesand  roomes  and  whole  frame  of 
the  houie  is  over  large  and  vast ;  and  in  this  house  may 
you  observe  the  inconvenience  of  great  buildings,  which 
require  an  unreasonable  charge  to  Keep  them  in  rcpairc, 
soe  they  are  a  burthen  to  the  owners  of  them.  Sir 
Arthur  erected  Joymount  on  the  side  of  an  old  building 
known  as  the  Failiue,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  occupied 
the  place  where  anciently  stood  the  Franciscan  Friary  of 
Carriekfergm,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  either 
by  sir  Hugh  dc  Lacy  or  a  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Aodha- 
LSuidhc  branch  of  the  O'Neills.  Joymount  house  was 
removed  about  a  century  ago  to  make  way  for  the  county 
gaol  and  court-house  in  Carrickfergus.  See  a  highly 
interesting  pajKT  on  'The  Pallace  of  Carricklcrgus, 
contributed  by  William  I'iukcrton,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  to  the 
VhUr  Journal  of  .■Ire'i.tologv,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  l-io. 

'  1  OtdncJ  it'to  A-  .r.-.  'Ye  old  Earle  of  Punncgall' 
was  then  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born 
<>n  the  16th  of  June, '  1C06.  lie  was  nephew  to  sir 
Arthur,  the  builder  of  Joymount,  and  for  his  faithful 
services  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  created  earl  of  Done- 
£;:-!!  on  the  30th  March,'  1647.  He  died  in  Iielfust,  on 
tiie  March,  1674,  and  was  buried  at  Carrickfergus 

on  the  toth  of  May  following.—  LoJ$e,  edited  by  Archdall, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  3.54.  335- 

■*  lo ye  stheolmasier. —  1  he  first  cnrl  of  Donegftll  was 
thrice  married.  The  couutess  referred  to  in  the  text  (his 
last  wife)  was  Leiitia,  only  .surviving  daughter  of  sir 
Wdlir.ru  Iliches  of  Rook'sholt,  Kssex.  This  lady's 
su  oad  husband  was  sir  William  Franklyu  of  Mavorne,  in 
IJcdfordshire.-  edited  by  Archdall,  vol  i.,  p.  335.  It 


is  to  l>e  supposed  that  her  pleading  for  the  schoolmaster 
was  in  vain,  as  C)nnond  seems  to  liavc  dreaded  the  spirit 
manifested  by  the  mutineers,  and  thought  that  the  crisis 
required  him  to  act  with  severity.  Carrickfergus  was 
near  Scotland,  and  its  keepers'  loyalty  must  be  above 
suspicion.  Neither  could  the  'Oliverian'  spirit  he  per- 
mitted to  show  itself  with  impunity  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  would  appear,  however,  that  Olivcrianism 
apart,  the  soldiers  in  Carrickfergus  had  too  much  cause 
for  complaint.  "In  the  A/SS.  of  Henry  Gill,  esq.," 
says  M'Skimin,  "we  find  some  additional  and  inte- 
resting particulars  of  this  mutiny,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  soldiers  had  l>cen  treated  with  the  most  cruel 
neglect  ;  having  lieen  kept  without  pay  upwards  of  three 
montlis,  and  the  inhabitants  having  long  refused  lo  credit 
them.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  mutiny,  they  had 
existed  wholly  on  such  rish  as  they  could  find  on  the 
shore,  and  even  sea  plants,  which  they  l>oiled.  Just 
before  proceeding  to  extremes,  they  waited  on  Hugh 
Smyth,  treasurer  of  this  corporation,  and  humbly  requested 
2s.  6d.  for  each  njan;  but  he  refusing  any  aid,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  just  related.  On  the  nine  men  being  ordered 
for  execution,  the  common  hangman  refused  to  do  his 
office,  and  left  the  town,  declaring  that  he  "would  rather 
be  hanged  himself  than  hang  men  who  had  been  so  badly 
treated."  However,  James  Spring,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  performed  the  hateful  office,  on  being  promised  by 
sir  William  Flowers  for  each  man ;  not  one  farthing 
of  which  he  ever  received.  Mr.  Gill  adds  that  had  this 
mean  wretch  possessed  the  humanity  of  the  common 
hangman,  the  men  would  have  l>ccn  saved ;  as  a  reprieve 
came  for  all  a  few  hours  after  they  were  executed.  "— 
fli  story  of  Cari  h  ijcixiu,  pp.  63,  64. 

,L7  'Thtu  went  to  t/um—lhe  gardens  at  Joymount  are 
noticed  by  sir  William  Brercton.  who  visited  CarrickfeT- 
gus  in  1635,  as  follows :—"  Fine  Gardens  and  mighty 
spatious  Orchards,  &  they  say  they  1  ear  goode  store  of 
Fntite.  I  observed  on  cither  side  of  this  garden,  there  is 
a  Dovehouse  placed,  one  opposite  to  the  other  in  the 
corner  of  the  garden,  &  twixt  the  garden  and  the  Orchards, 
a  most  convenient  place  for  apricockes,  or  some  such 
tender  Fruite,  to  be  planted  against  the  Dovehouse  wall, 
that  by  the  advantage  of  the  heat  thereof,  they  may  be 
rendered  more  fruit-full  &  come  sooner  to  iiuturilic,  but 
this  use  is  not  made  thereof." —  Ulster  Journal  oj 
Arrh.rols£y\  vol.  1.,  p.  247. 
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took  out  his  perspective  and  turning  round  perceived  mee  attending  neare  him :  and  thinking 
either  I  had  matter  of  bussines  to  him,  or  that  I  could  answer  (as  well  as  any  other)  the  things 
wherein  he  desired  information ;  &  (as  I  thought)  to  place  respect  on  me,  as  the  then  chiefest  (and 
almost  the  onely)  Figure  in  our  Family  (to  which  his  Grace  always  professed  a  friendship):  his  Grace 
(on  some  of  those  scores)  called  me,  saying  Mr  Montgomery  wee  must  talk  together  a  Little  :  at 
which  I  advanced,  and  ye  rest  of  y«  attending  company  held  themselves  at  a  distance. 

The  Duke  had  a  mind  to  view  the  Lough,  &  chief  places  on  yc  other  side  thereof :  and  that 
part  of  y*  Castle  w**  stood  next  ye  town  and  sea  :  concerning  all  which  I  satisfyed  his  curiosity  :  & 
of  y  proprietors,  their  conditions  as  to  estates,  Inclinations  as  to  presbiteriall  governm',  with  their 
predominant  affections  for  y*  King:  and  this  was  done  as  I  was  particularly  Interrogated;  after 
every  sight  he  had  taken  with  his  perspective. 

He  had  looked  also  to  the  frigotts  in  the  Road  that  brought  his  men :  and  to  some  merch* 
shipps  that  anchored  at  Galmoy  :to8  and  he  enquired  of  ye  comodiousness  of  the  Lough  for  ship- 
ping and  fishing  :  of  all  which  I  informed  his  Grace  to  his  content  j  I  bringing  in  a  discourse  oi 
y*  encouragement  the  onely  trading  merch"  (who  lived  in  Belfast)  had,  and  also  of  y*  ad- 
vantage it  was  to  y«  King  that  y*  custom  house  were  settled  in  that  towne,"*  and  a  bridge 
built  to  join  the  two  countys  Telling  the  D:  also  he  would  see  the  smal  key  and  harbour 
of  Carrickfergus  when  he  went  into  y*  Castle,  &  that  I  would  there  show  him  the  place  from 
whence  y*  Marquis  of  Antrim1"  made  his  escape  from  Major  Gen"  Robert  Monro :  and  y*  very 


*"*  Galmoy. — Galmoy  was  probably  written  by  the  author 
in  mistake  lor  GarmoyU.  "From  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  at  the  Bridge  of  Belfast,  Garmoyl  or  Carmoyl-  Pool  is 
made  use  of  as  the  harbour  for  ships  trading  to  that  town ; 
wliere  is  a  depth  that  twenty  vessels  may  ride  afloat  at  low 
water,  though  within  cable  s  length  barks  lie  round  them 
dry,  and  from  thence  sail  up  at  high  water  to  the  Kay  of 
Belfast" — Harris,  County  of  Down,  p.  127. 

iv>  In  that  hnvne.  — The  custom-house  was  built  before 
1689.  In  that  year,  one  Gideon  Bonnivert,  probably  a 
French  refugee,  came  with  king  William's  army,  and 
Landed  at  Donaghadce.  Amoiig  the  Sloane  A/SS.  in  the 
British  museum,  one  is  labelled  " Bointhvrfs  Journey" 
and  in  it  is  the  following  notice  of  Belfast : — "The  town 
is  a  sea-port,  there  is  in  it  the  King's  Custom  House,  and 
you  see,  hard  by  it,  a  very  long  stone  bridge,  which  is 
not  yctt  finisht.  The  town  is  compassed  round  about 
with  hills.  The  people  very  civil),  and  there  is  aLso  a 
great  house  belonging  to  my  Lord  Duuegall,  I>ord  Chi- 
chester, with  very  line  gardens  and  groves  of  ash  trees." 
—  Uliter  Journal  of  Archtivlpgy,  vol.  iv.,  p.  79. 

"°  The  fwo  tountyt.— "The  old  map  of  Belfast,  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  collection  of  Lambeth  Library,  as 
well  as  the  plan  of  the  town,  constructed  about  the  year 
1660,  represents  an  extensive  ford  reaching  in  the  direction 
of  the  present  Corn  Market,  and  communicating  with  the 
enclosure  of  the  Castle.  The  remains  of  another  ford, 
composed  of  large  stones,  regularly  laid,  which  crossed 
the  river  exactly  opposite  the  Ballast  Office,  were  lately 
removed  by  the  Ballast  Corporation."— Reeves  Eecl 
Antiyuitut,  p.  183.  The  construction  of  a  regular  bridge 
to  "join  the  two  countys"  was  not  commenced  until  the 
>c:tr  1682,  and  was  not  completed  in  less  than  six  years. 


The  old  Long  Fridge,  however,  was  a  great  work. 
"The  Bridge  of  Belfast,"  says  Harris,  "under  which  the 
river  Lagan  empties  itself  into  Carrickfergus  Bay  Is  one 
of  the  most  stalely  Bridges  in  the  Kingdom,  consisting  of 
twenty  one  Arches,  all  turned  with  hewn  freestone  raised 
in  the  Hill  of  Scrafai,  of  which  eighteen  are  on  the  county 
of  Down  side,  and  three  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  the 
channel  dividing  the  two  counties  running  through  the 
third  Arch.  The  whole  Bridge,  including  the  dead  work 
at  each  end  extended  over  the  marshy  grounds,  is  2,562 
feet  long,  of  which  the  twenty  one  Arctics  take  up  840 
feet)  and  the  dead  works  1,722  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
arched  part  is  22  feet,  and  of  the  rest  nineteen.  It  was 
built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  counties,  and  cost 
about  j£Sooo  (some  say  ,£12000).  In  the  spring  of  1692, 
seven  of  the  Arches  fell  in,  the  Bridge  having  been 
weakened  by  Duke  Scombcrg's  drawing  his  heavy  cannon 
over  it  some  time  before,  as  well  as  by  a  ship  driving 
against  it.  But  it  was  soon  after  repaired  by  a  new  charge 
on  the  two  counties,  and  has  continued  ever  since  in 
tollcrablc  good  order  till  of  late,  having  received  consider- 
able damage  from  winter  storms  and  floods;  and  if  proper 
care  be  not  taken  (1740)  it  may  probably  suffer  more. 
Before  it  was  built,  the  nearest  Bridge  travellers  had  to 
pass  from  one  county  to  the  other  wis  Shau/s  Bridge, 
upwards  of  three  miles  South  of  Belfast,  which  was 
formerly  small,  but  now  consists  of  sue  arches.  Yet  a 
communication  was  maintained  here  over  the  Lagan  by  a 
Ferry,  where  this  Bridge  now  stands;  which  Ferry 
probably  gave  name  to  the  Town." — County  0/  Down, 
p.  129. 

"'  V  Marquis  of  Antrim.- This  was  Randal  Macdon- 
nell,  the  second  carl  of  Antrim,  bom  in  1609,  and  < 
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Rocks  on  which  (as  Irish  tradition  affirms)  Fergus,  the  first  King  of  Scots,  was  Shipp  wrakt  6c  lost 
his  Life."*   After  his  Grace  had  gone  round  y*  Orchard  and  other  words  were  used,  and  seen  y 
banqueting  house  (which  is  seated  within  a  fresh  water  pond)" J  He  walked  thro  the  Town,  the 
sd  old  Earle  and  many  of  the  best  sort  attending  him,  and  y*  s*1  hall  Regiment  and  Guarison  officers 
and  soldiers  standing  at  their  Arms  and  making  a  Lane  :  And  y*  Mayor  '*«  with  his  brethren  (in 


He 


twice  taken  prisoner  and 


escape.  His  first  capture  by  Monro  was  made  in  June, 
1642,  at  Dunluce  castle,  where  he  is  described  as  having 
entertained  his  captor  hospitably.  Macdonncll  knew  when 
to  be  mild,  or  the  reverse ;  but  in  Monro  he  met  an  antago- 
nist as  cunning  and  unscrupulous  as  himself.  His  tint 
imprisonment  only  lasted  a  few  months,  he  having  escaped 
in  the  December  following,  by  the  ingenuity  of  bis  esquire, 
Archibald  Stewart,  who  had  the  marquis  conveyed  out  of 
the  castle  as  an  invalid,  and  so  artfully  disguised  that  no 
suspicion  was  aroused.  For  this  act  Stewart  was  tried 
and  executed  at  Carrickfergus  in  the  month  of  July,  1643. 
Macdonncll  was  captured  secondly  in  May,  1043,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  county  of  Down,  on  his 
return  from  making  arrangements  with  the  royalist  party 
in  England  to  send  troops  from  Ulster  to  co-operate  with 
Montrose  in  Scotland.  His  second  escape  was  effected  in 
the  October  of  the  same  year,  by  the  assistance  of  colonel 
Cordon,  a  member  of  the  Sutherland  family,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  Monro's  army,  and  who  supplied 
the  marquis  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  by  which  the  latter 
descended  from  a  window  in  the  castle.  Colonel  Gordon 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  Lady  Rose  Macdonnel), 
youngest  sister  of  the  earl  of  Antrim.  At  the  time  of  this 
escape  the  earl  of  Antrim's  family  was  reduced  to  great 
difficulties.  His  mother,  the  countess  dowager  of  Antrim, 
had  resided  at  Ballycastle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1642.  .There  is  the  following 
notice  of  this  lady  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur, 
at  p.  137  of  bis  A/SS.,  and  quoted  by  Lenihan  in  his  His- 
tory of Limerick,  p.  155,  note:—  "1643.  Dame  Elis  Ny 
Neyl,  countess  dowager  of  Antrim,  by  reasons  of  the 
warn,  was  reduced  to  cjuremitie,  and  driven  to  pavne  her 
3  rings,  a  cross,  and  a  icwcll  of  gould,  inlayed  with  nib- 
bles and  dyamonds,  to  John  Bamcvill,  for  £20  sterling, 
with  a  bill  of  sale  past  of  them,  unless  shee  had  redeemed 
the  same  by  the  20th  of  September,  1643,  which  not 
being  able  to  doe  of  her  own  moncyes,  was  driven  to 
mortgadgc  the  premisses  to  Thomas  Roch  Fit*  Pycrs  of 
Byrr,  merchant,  for  the  said  sume  of  £20,  which  she 
delivered  to  the  said  Barnevill  in  redemption  of  the  said 
iewclls,  and  promised  him,  the  said  Roch  £20  10s.  for 
lending  her  the  said  £20,  from  the  2nd  of  August  to 
Michaelmas  ending  1643.  And  the  said  countess  being 
at  Lymrick  the  9th  of  September,  1643,  desired  me  to 
pay  the  said  Thomas  Roch  the  said  sume  of  ^21,  and  to 
keepe  her  said  jcwell  in  my  owne  custodie  untill  shee 
were  able  to  paye  race,  to  prevent  future  consumption 
and  inconveniences  which  may  ensue  unto  the  said  fadyc 
through  the  accmcing  interest  sought  by  the  said  Roch. 
I  to  pleasure  the  said  countess  payd  the  said  Roch  the 
£20  aforesaid,  and  kept  the  said  iewclls  salfc  for  the  said 
ladye,  demanding  noe  interest  of  moneyes  of  her.  30th 
Aprilis,  1649,  by  vcrtuc  of  the  said  lady  dowager,  her 
letter,  dated   at  Grangebegg,    290  Martii,    IO49,  I 


delivered  the  said  jewells  to  Sr  Connor 
!■  ranciscan  fryer,  from  whome  I  received  twentie  [ 
and  five  shillings,  sterling,  and  who  upon  his  oate,  pro- 
mised to  see  me  payed  of  15s.  more,  by  May  day  then 
next  ensuing,  instead  of  the  3  picatouns  which  were 
counterfaiet,  and  that  1  would  not  then  receave  for  my 
Payment  John  Arthure  Fitarobert,  James  Ryce  Fitz- 
John,  Nichd.  Wale,  and  Thomas  Power  Fits-James  were 
present"  The  above-named  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur,  who 
always  wrote  E'ittivilliam  after  his  name,  was  well- 
known  in  Dublin  as  Dr.  Fitzwilliam — ( Journal  of  the 
Kilkenny  and  South •  East  of  Inland  Archavl.  Society, 
vol.  v.,  new  series,  p.  20) — and  under  the  latter  name  was 
summoned  to  visit  the  first  earl  of  Mount-Alexander  in  the 
year  1663.  Sec  p.  242,  supra.  In  this  celebrated  phy- 
sician's fee-book,  under  the  year  1620,  are  the  following 
entries: — "I  then  went  to  the  Lady  of  Arthur  Chichester, 
the  Quaestor  or  Treasurer  of  this  Kingdom,  then  living 
at  Carrickfergus  in  Ulster,  whom,  when  labouring  under 
dropsy,  and  forewarning  her  of  her  death  within  a  few 
days  after  my  prognosis,  I  attended  upon ;  he  gave  me 
on  the  25th  of  May  £\  O  o.  Being  sent  for  on  the 
third  of  May,  I  went  to  Margaret  Walsh,  the  daughter  of 
Cormack  O  Hara,  who  was  pregnant,  and  became  con- 
valesant  without  injury  to  herself  or  her  child,  £1  o  a 
Sir  Randal  M'Saurlcy,  then  Viscount  of  Dunluce,  sent 
for  me  to  Dunluce,  and  gave  me  £1  o  o."  This  doctor's 
'*  fees  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  enable  him  to  realize 
a  large  fortune,  to  purchase  broad  acres,  and  to  lend  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
particularly  to  the  Thomond  family,  and  to  some  of  the 
then  old  1  rish  gentry,  who  appear  to  have  stood  in  need 
of  his  advances." — Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  East  oj 
Ireland  An haol.  Society,  vol  v.,  new  series,  pp.  20,  22. 

*"  A nd lost  his  Lift.—  The  tradition  here  mentioned  has 
long  since  ceased,  and  no  person  in  the  place  would  now 
undertake  to  point  out  '  y»  very  rocks'  where  king  Fergus 
suffered  shipwreck.  It  was  no  doubt,  however,  against 
the  utmost  point  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  was 
afterwards  built,  and  which  projects  into  the  sea,  so  that, 
at  common  tides,  three  sides  of  the  building  are  enclosed 
by  water.  The  greatest  height  of  the  rock  is  at  its 
southern  extremity,  where  it  is  about  thirty  feet,  shelving 
considerably  towards  the  land,  the  walls  of  the  castle 
following  exactly  itss  different  windings.  See  M'Skimin's 
History  of  Carrickfergus,  pp.  156,  1 57. 

"3  Fresh  water  fond. — This  pond  is  not  mentioned, 
as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  other  writer.  In  a  "  s\ote  as 
well  of  the  great  Losses  as  also  of  the  good  Service  that 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Knockfergut  have  had  and  done." 
circa,  1578,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  town  had  been  paved 
and  environed  with  'stagnes'  of  water.— Calendar  of  {.areas 
A/SS.,  1575-1588,  p.  148. 

1,4  And  y*  Mayor. — Anthony  Hall  was  the  mayor  of 
Carrickfergus  in  that  year.  He  -was  appointed  captain 
of  a  company  ol  foot  raised  (immediately  after  the  sup- 
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their  fonnalitys)  ushering  his  Grace  all  y*  way  from  Joymount  Gatehouse  to  y*  Castle,  wherein  y* 
Governor  Coll  John  Mayert  (my  mothers  cousen  German)  with  his  soldiers  reed,  him,  &  as  many 
of  y*  Attendants  as  would  go  in."* 

His  Grace  went  up  the  Stone  Stairs  (w*  are  on  y«  outside  of  y*  Castle)  and  is  y*  onely 
passage  to  y*  door  of  it  whereat  one  enters  to  a  roome  the  extent  of  the  whole  pile,  and  about 
y«  middle  thereof  is  y*  well  (now  famous  for  its  medicinal  water  especially  to  cure  the  Gout)  whose 
vertue,  I  have  severall  tiroes  found  prevalent  to  that  effect :  it  is  enclosed  with  stone  and  lime 
w*  mounts  about  a  yard  above  y°  floor  of  that  first  story,  but  the  spring  rises  not  near  so  high."6 
From  thence  we  descended  and  came  to  the  wall  next  the  sea :  and  I  guided  his  Grace  to  the  very 
spot  where  Randall  McDonnell  (als  McConnell)  McSorleybuy  (the  s*1  Marquis)  made  his  escape 
aforesd  :  and  had  left  his  comb  and  its  case  with  his  handkercheff and  I  showed  the  key  and 
harbour  from  the  next  walls,  &  the  shipwrecking  Rocks  aforesd  "■ 

His  Grace  stood  a  good  while  talking  publicly  of  severall  matters,  t  enquired  if  Fergus  his 
body  was  found,  and  where  buried      And  there  being  none  that  answered,  I  told  his  Grace  that 


of  the  mutiny  of  1666),  within  the  town  and 
'  of  Carrickfergus  "for  his  majesty*  service  and  the 
;  of  his  Kingdom."    His  commission  is  dated  the 
Ilth  of  July  in  that  year.  — History  of  Carrickfergus,  p.  301. 

As  would gom.—  The  name  of  colonel  John  Mayert 
is  not  mentioned  in  anv  of  M'Skimin's  lists  of  governors, 
at  pp.  164  and  370  of  his  History  of  Carrickfergus.  Th< 
governors'  names  between  t66i  and  1675  unrecorded 

"*  Not  near  so  high.  —The  stone  stairs  by  which  Ormond 
and  his  party  entered  the  castle  arc  not  now  available. 
"On  the  left  of  the  entrance,"  says  M'Skimin,  p.  158, 
"  is  a  small  door,  now  built  up,  by  which  was  formerly  a 
passage  in  the  SE.  comer,  by  helical  stone  stairs,  to  the 
ground  floor  and  top  of  the  tower.  In  this  passage  were 
loopholes  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light;  and  opposite 
eacn  storey  a  small  door  that  opened  into  the  different 
apartments.  At  present  the  ascent  to  the  top  is  partly  by 
wooden  stain  in»idc."  The  author's  account  of  the 
"famous"  well  in  the  castle  is  curious  as  being,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  existing  notice  of  it.  Henry  Gill,  an  inhabitant 
of  Carrickfergus,  who  died  in  1761,  refers  in  his  MSS., 
quoted  by  M  Skitnin,  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  its 
water  "in  all  scurbutuck  disorders,  the  fame  and  success 
of  this  well  drawing  numbers  to  it,  to  the  no  small  ad- 
vantage of  the  town."  The  water  which  was  light,  and 
of  "a  sweetish  taste,"  issued  from  "a  crevice  in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  not  any  kind  of  earth  being  nigh  it."  In  the 
records  of  ihe  corporation,  there  is  the  following  entry  : 
— "March  16,  1695,  Ordered,  that  new  buckets  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Castle  Well,  and  that  the  same  be  cleared, 
and  the  holes  stopped,  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation; 
and  that  Morgan  Grogan  and  Moses  Garvan  be  appointed 
to  deliver  the  water  out  of  said  Well,  upon  whom  a  yearly 
salary  is  to  be  settled."  Gill  states  that  whilst  the  men 
were  engaged  in  the  cleansing  here  ordered,  "a  great 
quantity  of  old  iron  was  taken  out  of  it  of  an  uncommon 
make,"  and  tliat  afterwards,  "it  was  obseived  the  water 
failed  in  performing  those  cures  it  had  been  famous  for." — 
Hiitoryof  Carrtckfergus,  p.  159.  William  Montgomery 
tells  us,  p.  150,  supra.,  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  gout  during 


the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  or  in  the  interval  between  the 
years  1696  and  1706.  Is  this  a  proof  that  the  well,  whose 
waters  "severall  times"  benefitted  him,  had  ioti  iu  virtue, 
with  the  loss  of  its  "  old  iron"  in  1695  ? 

"7  His  handkercheff. — The  articles  here  mentioned  1 
most  probably  left  by  the  marquis  at  the  time  of  his  j 
escape,  which  appears  to  have  been  less  < 
the  former.  The  author  gives  us  the  Gaelic 
forms  of  this  nobleman's  surnami 
M  *Connell.  Ihe  former  was  pronounced  in  Gaelic  as  if 
it  commenced  with  C,  and  Englishmen,  in  writing  the 
name,  spelled  it  M' Council.  The  second  earl  of  Antrim 
was  grandson  of  Somhairle  Buidhe  MacdonneU,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Sorlcy  Boy,  or  Sorleybuy. 

Shipwrecking  Rocks  aforesd. — The  quay  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  the  castle,  which  overlooks  it, 
and  from  which  the  point  formerly  associated  with  the 
shipwreck  of  Fergus  is  clearly  seen.  An  old  plan  of  part 
of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,— date  about  1540 — represents 
the  pier  as  then  in  progress  of  being  built,  and  from  it 
"  we  see  that  it  was  constructed  by  first  placing  a  wooden 
framework  which  was  afterwards  filled  with  stones."  An 
engraving  of  this  plan  (which  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
collection),  is  published,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Ulster  Journal 
of  Archaeology,  accompanied  by  a  truly  valuable  paper 
from  William  I'inkerton,  esq. ,  F.S.A  The  little  harbour 
has  undergone  many  changes  even  since  that  comparatively 
modem  date. 

"*  And  where  t>uried. — This  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere, 
was  the  first  of  the  Dalriadic  kings  of  Scotland.  He  was 
descended  through  Cairbre  Kiada,  from  Conaire  II., 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  the  year  220.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  Fergus  Mac 
Ere  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Loarn  and 
Angus,  led  an  expedition  into  Alba  (Scotland),  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  north-western  coast  and  the  adjoining 
inlands.  Fergus  bctamc  the  first  king  of  the  territory  thus 
occupied  by  colonic  from  the  Irish  shores,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  sovereignty  by  a  long  line  of  sixty  Dalriadic 
rulrrs.  the  last  of  whom  being  Alexander  III.,  who  died 
in  the  year  1286. 
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Scotts  history  spoke  of  its  being  found,  and  that  a  place  called  Monks  town  (about  three  mlies 
from  thence)  claimed  the  honor  of  preserving  his  Remains,"0  but  I  believe  that  those  Fryars,  who 
built  the  very  smal  chappel  in  that  town  land  (&  were  not  in  being  till  long  after  St  Patricks  days) 
could  not  show  any  of  Fergus  his  bones,  but  some  bodys  els  instead  of  them  :  and  so  cheated  their 
credulous  Irish  converts,  &  the  Highland  Scottish  votarys,  who  came  over  to  see  Ireland,  Sc  those 
suppositious  relicts  of  so  greate  and  revered  a  man :  for  Real  they  could  not  be ;  because  the 
Graves  hungry  stomack,  would  not  have  taken  time  from  330  years  before  y«  birth  of  Christ  till  the 
later  centurys  after  it,  to  digest  that  morcell ;  and  I  was  of  opinion  that  Fergus  his  body  was  not 
embalmed,  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  used  when  y«  Pyramides  were  made,  or  practised  in  Alex' 
the  Greats  time,  contemporary  to  Fergus."' 

The  D:  replyed  I  think  so  too,  &  said  it  was  as  uncertain  who  built  the  Pile  of  y*  Castle : 
The  Rocks  or  Craggs  (in  Irish  Carrig)  onely  haveing  right  to  beare  Fergus  name  :"*  but  I  believe 
said  y*  Duke  that  as  for  the  circuling  walls  (w*  he  noted  were  very  irregular)  it  was  King  John 
caused  build  them,  or  the  greatest  &  oldest  parts  thereof,'"  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  outer 


00  Preserving  his  remains — This  tradition  is  preserved 
by  M'Skimin,  at  least  in  part.  History  of  Carricifergus, 
p.  8,  note,  but  it  has  now  almost,  if  not  altogether,  died 
out  in  the  locality  o(  Monkstown.  The  chapel  at  this 
place  is  "now  incorporated  with  Coole,  and,  conjointly 
with  it,  forms  the  benefice  of  Carnmoticy.  The  west  wall 
of  the  church  is  the  only  part  which  is  standing  :  but  the 
area  of  the  whole  building  is  defined  hy  the  foundations, 
measuring  63  feet  by  17.  The  graveyard  has  been  by 
degrees  converted  into  meadow,  and  the  few  interments 
which  take  place  here  are  confined  within  the  hounds  of 
the  church.  ' — Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  p.  69, 
note. 

Contemporary  to  Fergus. — The  old  Scottish  chronic- 
lers, in  representing  the  reign  of  Fergus  as  occurring  330 
years  before  Christ,  arc  now  admitted  to  have  been  entirely 
at  fault  in  their  chronological  conclusions.  By  far  the  Ixrst 
authority  on  this  point  is  the  Irish  Annalist  Tigkernach, 
who  states  that  in  the  year  502  of  our  era,  "  lergus  the 
great,  son  of  Ere,  accompanied  by  the  race  of  Datriada, 
occupied  a  part  of  Britain,  and  died  there.'' — Kccves,  hecle- 
siaiiical  Antiquities,  p.  3:9;  See  also  Adamnan's  Life 0/ St. 
Columba,  edited  by  Kccves,  p.  433;  Transactions  of  the 
Osstantc  Society,  vol.  v.,  p.  1 77.  Fergus  was  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  had  Cantire  assigned  to  him  as 
his  ]x>rtion  of  the  conquered  territory.  His  reign  as 
dynast,  or  king,  did  nut  commence  until  by  the  death  of 
his  two  brothers— (Loam,  who  held  the  district  now 
known  as  Argyllshire,  and  Angus,  to  whom  the  islands 
had  l>cen  given)— the  various  portions  in  the  possession  of 
the  colonists  could  be  consolidated.  These  events  did  not 
probably  occur  before  the  year  5 12  ;  and  if, — as  the 
.Scottish  annalists  affirm— the  reign  of  Fergus  lasted  29 
years  his  death  may  have  taken  place  alioul  54°>  a  date 
at  which  there  must  have  existed  several  christian  churches 
in  addition  to  those  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  ]>er;ti. 
The  fact  of  the  burial  of  Fergus  at  Ballymanach,  or 
Monkstown,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  sonic  such 
establishment  was  found  there  to  receive  his  remains. 
cBforc  Fergus  had  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland 


in  502,  he  granted  land  to  the  saint  at  Annoy,  on  which 
to  build  a  church ;  and,  in  return,  Patrick  blessed  him, 
and  predicted  his  future  greatness. —  Trias  Tkaum,  as 
auoted  by  Dr.  Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  p.  244. 
These  circumstances,  taken  in  connection  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Fergus  as  a  brave  leader  and  wise  king,  would  na- 
turally render  his  grave  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  coasts.  The  fact, 
however,  that  his  bones  were,  in  after  times,  exhibited  by 
the  monks  to  credulous  "  Irish  converts"  and  "Scottish 
votarys"  is  quite  new  to  us  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware, 
no  tradition  relating  to  such  exhibitions  now  survives  in 
the  district.    Sec  Appendix  P. 

"'  Beare  Fergus  name.  —There  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  position  of  this  place  on  the  coast,  that  the  rock  has 
been  occupied  by  a  fortress  from  the  earliest  times, — pro- 
bably long  anterior  to  the  days  of  Fergus.  Tradition, 
however,  connects  his  name  directly  with  the  castle,  af- 
firming that  the  largest  room,  formerly  in  the  third  storey, 
was  his;  and  that  his  object  in  coining  was  to  get  cured  of 
a  leprosy  by  the  waters  of  the  wonderful  well  already 
mentioned  !  These  traditions  would  imply — what  was  no 
doubt  the  fact— that  a  fortress  stood  there  when  he  visited 
the  place.—  M'.Skimin's  History  of  Carricifergus  records 
these  traditions  at  p.  8,  note,  and  p.  150, 

,JJ  Oldest  farts  thereof.  —The  present  building  on  the 
rock  at  Carrickfergus  exhibits  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  Norman  castle,  and  was  no  doubt  built  by  DcCourcv, 
or  some  of  his  associates  soon  after  1177,  being  probably 
walled,  in  part,  by  order  of  King  John,  who  came  there 
in  the  year  1210.  The  castle  comprised  within  its  four 
thick  stone  walls,  the  residence  of  a  lord  or  chief,  together 
with  a  fortress  and  a  prison,  thus  proving  that  the  builder* 
wete  undoubtedly  Normans  who  had  determined  therein  to 
consume  the  Iruits  of  the  soil,  to  make  war  upon  their  ene- 
mies and  to  administer  feudal  justice  among  the  people. 
Before  its  erection,  the  natives  probably  had  a  fortress  there 
composed  of  mounds  or  ramparts,  within  which  the  people 
of  the  place  inhabited  open  dwellings  of  wood,  turf,  or 
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court,  next  ye  town  street,  was  of  later  erection,"4  but  by  whom  y*  Worshipfull  Mr  Mayor  (who 
left  his  brethren  and  place  without  y«  Castle)  being  asked,  could  give  his  Grace  no  knowledge  in 
either  of  points ;  because  (said  he)  the  Letters  Pattents  (granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  erect 
ye  town  into  A  Corporation)  spoke  nothing  thereof.  So  he  behcaved  himself  at  that  time  Like  the 
honest  priest,  onely  as  his  Breviary  taught  him,;j    These  and  such  like  discourses  passed  in 


'**  Of  later  erection. — For  information  respecting  the 
vails  and  other  public  erections  in  Carrickfergus,  sec 
M'Skimin's  History,  third  edition,  pp.  106-11 ;  and  also 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  Vlstcr  Journal  of 
Archeology,  vol.  lit.,  pp.  272-291.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  any  walls  remained  to  protect  Carrickfer- 
gus, at  the  date  referred  to  in  the  text,  considering  the 
many  startling  vicissitudes  which  had  befallen  the  place 
during  the  preceding  centuries.  The  nature  of  these 
vicissitudes  may  be  to  some  extent  understood,  from  the 
following  comcnu  of  a  Carcw  manuscript,  1578,  entitled 
A  Not*  as  u<ell  of  the  great  losses  as  also  of  the  good  service 
that  the  poor  inhabitants  of  /Cnockfergus  have  had  and  done : 
—"They  killed  Brian  Balloughc,  lord  of  Clandcboye, 
who  continually  annoyed  the  townsmen,  with  divers  of 
his  men.  In  revenge,  his  son  burned  the  town.  They 
were  glad  to  compound  with  him  for  £40  yearly,  which 
has  been  paid  ever  since.  The  lord  of  Killholtoughc,  a 
traitor,  took  away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  town. 
The  mayor  and  twenty -four  aldermen  and  freemen  were 
slain,  and  thirty-two  taken,  who  were  glad  to  pay  all 
their  goods  for  their  ransom.  When  the  king's  majesty 
(Henry  VIII.)  was  at  wars  with  France  and  Scotland 
there  went  a  great  navy  of  ships  out  of  Scotland,  with  the 
number  of  10,000  men,  to  aid  the  French  king,  and  their 
governors  were  the  Earl  of  Arran,  whose  name  was  the 
the  Lord  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Lord  Flcmmyngc  with  him, 
who  landed  at  Knockfcrgus,  and  attempted  to  win  the 
town,  but  without  success.  The  Lord  Flemmyngc's  bro- 
ther was  slain,  with  40  of  his  men.  Not  passing  twelve 
days  after,  the  mayor  with  200  men  landed  at  Loughrcan, 
(now  Loughryan)in  Scotland,  burned  and  spoiled  much  com 
and  mani  houses,  and  killed  60  men,  besides  a  number 
of  cattle.  At  the  same  time  the  Lord  of  the  Out  Isles, 
Doncll  M'Doncll,  was  agreed  to  serve  the  king  for  j£6oo, 
and  came  to  Knockfcrgus  with  4,000  men  and  60  galleys. 
The  money  being  not  ready,  the  major  and  others  gave 
him  300  beefs,  and  went  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
£600,  after  the  payment  whereof,  they  were  forced  to  pay 
£40  ere  they  were  released.  The  lord  of  the  country, 
Con  O'Neale,  took  away  400  kinc,  and  slew  the  mayor 
and  constable  of  the  king's  castle,  with  24  of  the  towns- 
men. There  came  also  Rory  M'Quylcn,  who  brought 
with  him  M 'Lane's  brother,  with  600  Scots,  meaning  to 
sack  the  town,  and  they  set  fire  in  four  parts  of  it.  The 
townsmen  killed  one  of  the  chicfest  captains  and  20  men. 
By  crafty  means  William  Wallis,  the  mayor,  and  Mr. 
Corbett  were  carried  away  by  Con  O'Neill,  and  were 
forced  to  pay  £$0  for  their  ransom.  An  alderman  was 
also  taken  and  most  cruelly  handled  by  him.  Hugh 
M'Boye  O'Neill,  being  after  him  lord  of  that  country, 
compelled  one  of  the  aldermen  to  pay  a  ransom  of  £too. 
Hugh  M'Nealc  Oge,  being  a  traitor,  and  lord  of  the 
country  after  him,  came  to  Knockfcrgus  with  1,000  Scots, 


wwa*,«  j  mili  uuu,  uuiav  w  miukniwi^iu  wuu  * , .jluv.t, 

and  set  fire  in  four  parts  of  the  town.  Not  long  after, 
when  Mr.  PoweU  was  discharged  with  his  band  from 


Knockfcrgus,  and  the  abbey  wxs  given  to  the  said  Hugh, 
the  Litter  challenged  a  wrong  custom,  and  said  if  he  had 
it  not,  he  would  suffer  neither  man  nor  child  to  come  out 
of  their  houses,  but  he  would  kill  them ;  so  they  agreed 
to  give  him  five  tuns  of  wine  and  £10  yearly.  Con 
M'Nealc  Oge  took  away  100  neat  and  other  cattle.  Not 
passing  twenty  days  after  he  had  placed  200  men  by  night 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  kill  Sir  Brian  M'Fcllomy, 
and  then  to  win  the  town.  Perceiving  they  were  hardly 
beset  by  him,  they  give  to  Sorolaboyc  M'Donell  £20 
sterling  in  wine,  silk  and  saffron  to  assist  them.  Brian 
Balloughc,  laid  a  strain  in  the  corn,  and  took  all  their 
cattle  to  the  number  of  60a  They  wrote  to  Sorolaboy 
for  restitution,  but  he  made  excuse.  Not  long  after,  the 
said  Brian  Balloughc  took  all  their  cattle,  and  they  gave 
him  certain  silk,  saffron,  and  wine  to  have  their  cattle 
again  -,  and  the  said  traitor  drunk  the  same  wine,  and  re- 
ceived the  said  silk  and  saffron,  and  restored  not  one  of 
the  neat  back  again,  but  cruelly  handled  the  poor  men 
that  went  with  the  same  unto  him,  and  stripped  them, 
and  took  all  their  clothes  from  them.  Captain  William 
Piers  was  then  Constable  of  the  King's  Castle.  Con 
M'Nealc  Oge,  in  O'Neill's  first  wars,  took  all  their  cattle 
divers  times.  ■  Huyh  Mc  Fetlomy,  lord  of  that  country, 
demanded  .£40  beforctime  paid  to  his  ancestors.  It  was 
paid  until  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  by  force  of  the  Queen's 
garrison,  did  cause  the  same  to  be  stayed  and  withholdcn. 
The  town  has  l>cen  paved  and  environed  with  Stagnes' 
of  water.  Sydney  gave  them  £20  towards  the  repair  of 
the  church.  The  inhabitants  have  increased  from  20  to 
2O0.  About  40  fishermen  daily  frequent  the  seas,  and 
there  are  about  60  ploughs  l>clonging  to  the  town.  But 
if  order  be  not  taken  for  the  thorough  victualling  of  the 
Queen's  soldiers  there,  the  townsmen  came  not  so  fast 
thither,  but  will  faster  depart. " — Calendar  of  Carr.o  MSS., 

(•575—  «5SS>.  pp.  146—148. 

Breviary  taught  him.  —  Probably  the  earliest  notice 
of  the  existence  of  a  corporation  in  Carrickfcrgus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  record  of  a  commission  dated  the  2tst  of 
February,  1374,  granting  to  the  mayor  and  commons 
permission  to  bring  eight  weys  (six  quarters,  or  48  bushels) 
of  wheat  to  that  town.  In  a  record  of  the  2nd  July,  1402, 
Henry  IV.  is  stated  to  have  exempted  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Carrickfcrgus  from  the  annual  rent  of  I  cos 
as  the  corporation  had  determine^  to  rebuild  the  town, 
which  had  been  then  recently  burned  by  the  king's  enemies. 
A  charter  of  the  2lst  March,  the  nth  of  Elizabeth,  is  re- 
corded in  a  memoranda  roll  of  the  exchequer;  and 
another  charter  in  the  44th  year  of  the  same  reign. 
Carrickfcrgus  obtained  four  charters  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  14th  December, 
1613,  enrolled  in  chancery.  In  that  of  1st  May,  1623, 
the  king  erects  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "Mayor, 
Constables,  and  Society  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple  of  the 
Town."  The  charter  of  16 10  grants  that  the  town  and 
adjoining  lands  "should  be  for  ever 
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y*  Castle  as  occasion  was  given  by  y«  Duke,  who  at  his  going  out  of  y"  Castle  Limits  was  receaved 
again  in  formality  as  aforesd  by  Mr  Mayor  who  conducted  him  to  his  own  house  and  gave  his  Grace 
an  evening  Treate  of  good  Wine*  6  (whereof  all  wee  waiters  drank  freely)  &  then  y"  Duke  marched 
(ushered  and  attended  as  afores 1  )  to  his  lodging,  but  others  and  I  left  him  at  y*  sd  gate-house  ; 
and  came  to  my  own  quarters,  where  3  or  four  kinsmen  supped  with  roee,  and  wee  were  as  merry  & 
well  pleased,  as  an  Earl,  a  Countess,  or  Duke. 

I  was  daily  once  or  twice  in  y«  Dukes  Presence  during  his  Residence  in  Carrickfergus.  Be  I 
waited  on  him  to  Belfast,  where  he  stayed  that  night ;  &  next  morning  I  asked,  and  had  leave  to 
return  home  with  thanks  from  his  Grace  for  my  company  and  y"  informations  I  had  given  him. 

I  shall  add  to  this  one  rancounter  more,  w^"  I  had  with  Primate  Bromhall"7  (as  I  have  had 
many  with  his  successor  Margetson,'*8  who  was  ever  civil  and  friendly  to  me)  chief  of  the  spirituall 
most  reverend  Lords,  (called  also  their  Graces  as  Dukes  are)  to  whom  comeing  to  his  first  visitation. 

I  went,  and  (on  purpose)  mett  him  beyond  Hillsborough,  I  had  conversed  with  his  Grace  in 
Holland  after  he  had  answered  Le  Melitiere  his  Letter  persuading  K  Ch :  y«  2d  to  turn  Roman 
Catholick,"»  and  I  had  spoken  to  him  severall  times  in  Dublin:  So  he  did  welcome  me  by  name,  at 
my  first  salutation  on  ye  Roade. 


county,  incorporate,  by  itself,  in  re  et  nomine,  and  from 
the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  all  other  counties 
in  Ireland,  should  be  distinct  and  separate."    The  limits 
of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  are  thus  de- 
fined:— "the  east  of  the  small  river  called  Copland  water 
is  the  mear  of  the  land  near  Bradcn  Island,  from  the  bay 
of  Carrickfergus  as  far  as  the  river  runs  to  another  river, 
called  Orlarid  water;  thence,  the  mear  of  the  land  extends 
through  the  middle  of  the  Orland  water  to  Loughmournc, 
and  so  to  the  north-west  bank  of  the  lough ;  and  from  the 
extreme  north-west  point  of  said  lough,  the  mear  of  the 
aforesaid  land  holds  directly  nigh  the  Reid  mountain,  to 
the  ford  of  Aghnehawe,  by  the  bounds  of  the  territory  of 
Ballinoure ;  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Read  river ;  and  so, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Bog  of  Carkenamady ;  and  so, 
to  the  long  stone  called  Carcam;  thence  to  the  three  stones 
called  Slewnetrier,  by  the  bounds  of  Ballinlyny  and  Balli- 
noure aforesaid ;  and  so,  to  the  bog  upon  the  glen  of 
Altenabredagh,  by  the  bounds  of  Ballinlyny ;  and  so,  to 
Camesholgagh,  by  the  bounds  of  the  territory  of  C  a  metal  1 ; 
thence  to  Altt>allimanogh ;  and  so,  to  Fassermeigh,  alias 
Dcers'  lane ;  thence  to  the  head  of  a  certain  small  river 
falling  into  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus ;  near  Cloghandogher- 
tie,  between  another  small  river,  called  Silvcrstrcame,  and 
the  land  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  which  river,  be- 
ginning near  Fassermcigh,  is  the  western  mear  of  the  land, 
and  runs  between  the  same  and  the  territory  of  Carnetall. 
to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus;  as  also  the  whole  scojw  and 
precinct  of  Land  and  water  within  those  limits  and  bounds." 
-Morrin's  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  reign  of  lilnabith, 
pp.  607-612. 

'*  Good  n  ine. — M'Skimin  states  Witory  of  Carrick- 
fergus p.  63,  that  "the  corporation  received  the  thanks 
of  the' government  for  their  loyalty  on  this  occasion,  and 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,"  son 
of  the  duKc  of  Ormond. 

,r>  Primate  Bromhall.— This  visit  of  Bramhall  to  Lis- 
bura  was  to  hold  his  Triennial  Visitation.  Liaburn 


Church  had  been  constituted  by  patent  of  Charles  II.,  on 
his  restoration,  the  Cathedral  of  the  United  Diocese 
of  Down  and  Connor.  John  Bramhall  was  bom  at 
Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1593*  In  '633,  he 
came  to  Ireland  on  the  invitation  of  deputy  Wcntworth, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1634,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Derry,  in  the  castle  chapel,  Dublin.  In  1640,  Bram- 
hall, with  sir  Richard  Bolton  lord  chancellor,  and  sir 
Gerard  I.owthcr,  one  of  the  chief  judges,  was  impeached 
by  sir  Bryan  O'Neill  and  others,  who  charged  them  with 
attempting  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom. As  the  king,  however,  at  the  instance  of  Strafford, 
who  was  then  in  the  tower,  wrote  warmly  in  the  bishop's 
behalf,  and  as  no  very  serious  charges  could  be  proved 
against  him,  the  prosecution  was  stopped.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1641.be  retired  to  England;  and 
on  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  latter  country,  he 
removed  to  the  Continent,  residing  in  France,  and  after- 
wards in  Holland,  until  the  restoration  in  1660.  On  the 
18th  of  January  in  that  year,  old  style,  Bramhall  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  see  of  Derry  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh,  and  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1663, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.— Ware's  Works,  edited  by 
Harris,  vol.  L,  pp.  116-24.  See  also  hi*  life  prefixed  to 
his  works  (Oxford,  1842). 

'*  Margetson. — James  Margetson  was  also  a  Yorkshire 
roan,  being  born  at  Drighlington,  in  that  county,  in  the 
year  1600.  In  1635,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
NVatcrford,  and  in  1669,  was  installed  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1641,  he  retired  to  England,  where  he  lived  until  the  resto- 
ration. In  1660,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  on  the  25th 
of  January,  in  that  year,  was  promoted  to  tbe  archiepts- 
copal  see  of  Dublin.  On  the  death  of  Bramhall,  in  1663, 
Margetson  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1678,  and  was  buried  in 
Christ's  church,  Dublin. — Ibid,  pp,  126-29. 

Roman  During    Bramhall's  exile  in 
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Wee  did  ride  &  talk  a  great  while  together,  &  he  had  solutions  to  all  his  questions.  His 
Ghostly  Fatherhood  (as  such)  admonished  mee  to  beware  of  Presbyterian  Leven  (now  that  I  had 
marryed  the  Daughter  of  a  Lady  who  was  a  great  Favourer  of  them's0  because)  Sir  (said  he)  you 
well  know  that  A°  1638  &  1639  in  Scotland  (&  ever  since)  they  have  been  both  destructive  to  our 
church  and  Kings:' J'  and  had  occasioned  most  of  ye  mischiefs  wch  came  on  them  and  us.    I  re- 


France,  Mods,  dc  la  Milliticrc,  councillor  to  the  king  of 
France,  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Vtetory  of  Trutk,  or  an 
Ef  istle  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  ittvite  Aim  to 
Embrace  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  bishop  of  Dcrry  replied, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  his  praise  was  in  all  the  reformed 
churches  on  the  Continent.  His  reply,  which  was 
published  at  the  Hague,  in  1653,  is  entitled  An  Answer 
to  De  la  MMitiere's  Victory  of  Truth.—  See  Bramhall's 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  26  (Oxford,  1842) ;  Allil^nc's  Critical 
Dictionary,  vol.  L,  p.  238. 

**>  Fttvcurer  of  them.— This  lady,  so  favourable  to 
Presbyterians,  was  Jean  Alexander,  lady  of  the  second 
viscount  Montgomery,  and  mother-in-law  of  the  author. 
See  pp.  87,  140,  note  7,  and  p.  267,  supra. 

l»  Church  and  Kings.— In  these  years  came  the  great 
reaction  against  prelatic  power  in  Scotland,  when  covenant- 
ing zeal,  or  wrath,  swept  the  bisho|>s  utterly  aside.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1638,  the  first  general  assembly 
seen  in  Scotland  since  1618,  met  at  Glasgow,  and  although 
commanded  by  the  royal  commissioner  to  separate,  the 
members  refused  to  do  so,  and  proceeded  without  delay 
to  abolish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  depose  the  Scottish 
bishops.  On  that  occasion,  sentence  of  deposition  was 
passed  against  John  Spottiswood,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews ;  Patrick  Lindsay,  archbishop  of  (Glasgow ; 
David  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Edinburgh ;  Thomas  Sidserfc, 
bishop  of  Galloway ;  John  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross ; 
Walter  Whytefourd,  bishop  of  Brechin ;  Adam  Bal- 
lantyne,  bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  James  VVcdderbum, 
bishop  of  Dumblane;  James  Guthry,  bishop  of  Mur- 
ray; John  Graham,  bishop  of  Orkney;  James  Fairlie, 
bishop  of  Lismorc ;  Neil  Campbell,  bishop  of  the  Isles ; 
Alexander  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  ;  and  John  Alicr- 
nethie,  bishop  of  Caithness.  Before  the  passing  of  sentence 
against  the  prelates,  Mr.  Alex.  Henderson  preached  a  ser- 
mon, which,  with  the  act  of  deposition,  was  printed  in  1762, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Bishop?  Doom.  No  sooner  had 
the  Scottish  people  expelled  their  bishops  than  they  made 
war  on  the  king,  and,  in  1639,  took  up  arms  against 
Charles  I.  The  well-known  presbyterian  minister,  Baillie, 
who  carefully  watched  and  deeply  sympathised  with  the 
movement*  of  the  covenanters,  speaks  of  the  temper  of  the 
latter,  in  1637,  as  follows:— "No  man  may  speak  any- 
thing in  publick  for  the  king's  part,  except  he  would  have 
himself  marked  for  a  sacrifice  to  be  killed  one  day.  1 
think  our  people  possessed  with  a  bloody  devile,  fair  above 
anything  that  ever  I  could  have  imagined,  though  the 
masse  in  Latine  had  been  presented.  .  .  .  My  fears 
in  my  former  went  no  farther  than  to  ane  ecclcsiastik 
reparation,  but  now  I  am  more  affrnyit  for  a  bloudie  civill 
war." — Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  1841,  voL  I,  pp. 
23—25.  Connected  with  the  deposition  of  the  Scottish 
bishops,  and  the  excommunication  of  eight  of  their 
number,  vi/-,  the  bishops  of  Galloway,  St.  Andrews, 
Brechin,  Edinburgh,  Ross,  Murray,  Argylc,  and  Dum- 
blane, there  are  some  curious  incidents  recorded,  Hcndcr- 


son,  the  moderator  of  the  genera!  assembly  at  Glasgow 
in  1638,  speaks  of  these  prelates  in  his  official  capacity  as 
follows: — "It  is  pittifull  to  see  some  hath  such  a  great 
conceal  of  their  owne  words,  learning,  and  cngync  'hat 
they  will  not  be  ranked  among  uthcrs;  but  as  they  thinke 
themselves  above  uthers  in  gifts,  so  they  thinke  they 
should  be  advanced  above  them  in  place — and,  therefore 
ane  ordinary  stipend  cannot  content  them ;  and  then  they 
licgin  to  tyre  of  praching  and  catechising ;  and  thus  are 
tane  away  with  the  caires  and  pleasures  of  the  world  and 
idlenes.  Therefore,  ye  have  to  consider  what  shall  be 
their  censure.  .  .  And  ye  shall  understand,  whatsoever 
sentence  the  Assembly  shall  thinke  fitt  to  pronounce 
against  these,  (the  eight  abovenamed)  it  is  all  for  their 
good— for  the  destruction  of  their  flcshc  that  their  saulc  may 
be  saved  in  the  clay  of  the  Lord."  David  Dick,  a  clerical 
leader  in  the  assembly,  concluded  a  speech  on  this  question 
as  follows :— "Therefore,  my  opinion  Is  that  wc  dcclairour 
r.calc  for  the  Lord,  and  that  the  last  censure,  which  is  the 
meanes  to  humble  proud  men  should  be  given  out  against 
them,  though  they  should  laugh  at  us  for  so  doing;  for 
since  neither  the  troubling  of  this  j>oor  Kirk,  nor  our 
prayers  and  teares  could  humble  them,  it  is  good  the  last 
mcane  be  assayed,  and  solicilc  God  to  votUng"  (voting). 
Alexander  Kersc,  another  reverend  guide,  delivered  his 
opinion  thus: — "Solomon  says  'he  that  breakes  dounc 
ane  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  byte  him ;'  and  they  have 
bracken  dounc  a  hedge,  and  therefore  the  serpent  of  sharpe 
excommunication  shall  byte  them."  Before  pronouncing 
sentence  of  excommunication,  the  moderator  preached, 
selecting  as  his  text,  Psalms  ex.  I,  "The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool."  He  then  uttered  the  dread  curse 
in  the^e  words: — "Since  the  eight  persons  before  men- 
tioned have  declared  thcmsclvesstrangers  tothe  communion 
of  saints,  to  l>c  without  hope  of  life  eternal,  and  to  be 
slaves  of  sin,  therefore  wc,  the  people  of  God,  assembled 
together  for  this  cause, — and  I,  as  their  mouth,  in  the  name 
of  the  Eternal  God,  and  of  his  Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  direction  of  this  assembly,  do  excommuni- 
cate the  said  eight  |>ersons  from  the  participations  of  the 
Sacraments,  from  the  Communion  of  the  Visible  Church, 
and  from  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and,  so  long  as  they 
continue  obstinate,  discharges  you  all,  as  you  would  not 
be  partakers  of  their  vengeance,  from  keeping  any  religious 
fellowship  with  them ;  and  thus  give  them  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  assuring  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  except  their  repentance  be  evident,  the 
fearful  wrath  and  vengeance  of  the  God  of  Heaven  shall 
overtake  them  even  in  this  life,  and,  after  this  world,  ever- 
lasting vengeance."  Towards  the  close  of  the  assembly's 
meeting,  lord  Lindsay  asked— "If  any  of  these  who  are 
excommunicat  be  content  to  make  their  repentance,  shall 
they  not  thereupon  be  presentlie  receaved?"  To  the 
Henderson,  the  moderator,  replied:— "They  may  well 
wait  upon  the  next  Generall  Assembly;  or  if  any  of  this 
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plyed  to  his  Grace  I  had  lamented  those  Calamitys,  and  was  yet  sorry  that  y*  prevailing  party  in  y* 
Long  Parliament  London  and  thro  out  all  England,  had  contributed  to  bring  those  mischiefs  by 
calling  in  the  Scotts,  &  joyning  w  ith  them  ag*  v*  late  Glorious  Royall  Martyr,'**  otherwise  Presbi- 
terians  had  not  gott  y*  footing  they  have  in  this  unfortunate  North  part  of  Ireland :'"  however  y* 


be  neir  the  poynt  of  death,  and  apprehending  the  terrors 
ol  God,  let  the  Prcsbitrie  lowse  them  from  the  sentence, 
if  they  be  rcadic  to  ay  out  with  bishop  Adamsonc — 
'Lowse  them,  lowse  them."'    Bishop  Adamsonc  had,  it 
would  appear,  conducted  himself  in  a  very  exemplary 
style,  calling  out  for  tlic  removal  of  some  bann  that  had 
been  laid  upon  hun,  and  handing  in  at  the  same  time  a 
written  testimony  of  his  repentance.    Whilst  the  ca.se  of 
the  bishop  of  Galloway  was  under  consideration,  the 
moderator  made  the  following  announcement: — "We 
must  not  estccme  of  mans  faults  according  to  the  worlds 
eslimntione ;  for  yc  know  if  a  man  be  not  a  drunkard,  a 
thciff  and  robber,  &c. ,  in  their  estimatione  he  is  a  goode 
man,  whatever  fault  he  has  uthcrwayes.    But  we  of  this 
Assembly  ought  to  thinke  uthcrwayes ;  not  that  1  would 
extcnuat  the  foir-namcd  faults,  but  are  to  consider  their 
habituall  and  ordinary  transgressions  of  a  publict  law  is  a 
great  guiltiness ;  or,  as  schoolcmcn  sttcakes  Sftriluaiia 
peetata  are  greater  than  temporalis  pet  tutu.    So  say  1." 
The  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  must  have  been  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  prelate,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  following 
statement  of  Andrew  Melville,  a  well-known  leader  in  the 
assembly — "That  old  dragon  (the  devil)  had  so  stinged 
him  (the  bishop)  with  avarice,  and  sw  ailed  so  exorbitance 
that  he  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  whole  IhhIic,  if 
he  were  not  cutt  off."    When  the  c.i-c  of  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  came  up  for   adjudication,  "Mr.  Andrew 
Jeffray  and  Sir  John  McKciuie  declaired  that  they  saw 
him  bow  to  the  altar.    Mr.  Andre  Kerr  and  George 
Dun  das  saw  him  dedicat  a  Kirkc  after  the  l'opishc  maner. 
And  the  whole  Assembly  in  one  voyce  voited  to  his  de- 
position and  excommunication.'1     Among  the  charges 
against  the  bishop  of  Alwrdcen  the  principal  one  was  that 
having  Iwen  a  vehemently  zealous  prcsbyterian,  he  had 
subsequently  become  not  only  prelatical  but  even  a  very 
prelate!    "Mr.  John  How  d'cclaircd  that  he  subscryvtd 
the  Protestation  given  in  to  the  Parliament  1606,  and  thai 
there  was  no  man  more  against  Bishops  iu  the  tounc  of 
Stirling  nor  he;  and  he  was  migluilie  ofiuidit  at  Mr.  John 
Grahamc,  who  was  taking  a  bi-hoprick,  yet  neverthclc  s 
he  was  the  man  that  took  that  bi>hoprick  out  of  Mr.  John 
Grahamcs  hand;  and  since  that  all  the  brethren  here 
present  were  mynd  he  should  be  given  to  the  Dcvill  for 
betraying  the  lil.ierties  of  the  Kirk.    1  remember  when  he 
subscryvit  the  Protestation,  he  -ulfscryvit  vcrie  neir  the 
end  of  the  paper,  and  it  began  to  weare;  when  he  beg.-n 
to  get  the  bisnoprick,  we  said  he  was  going  to  loilp  the 
dyke."    Auldbar  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay  declatred  that 
they,  being  in  the  liisliop's  houic  when  Auldbar  said, 
"the  only  meanc  is  to  take  away  abuses  and  disorders  in 
this  church  was  a  frtc  Gcnerall  Assembly,"  he  ro^e  in  a 
great  flame  and  passion,  and  said,  "the  frst  Article  he 
would  nuke  then  will  be  to  pull  the  crown  off  King 
Charles  head."    The  bishop  of  Koss  Va>  accused  by  the 
provost  of  Dumfries  in  "that  when  he  was  iti  their  tonne 
on  the  Sabbath  Day,  they  expected  hi*  comcing  to  the 
Kirk;  yet  he  cam  not,  but  went  to  a  excommunicat 
Papists  house,  and  stayed  all  day."    Mr.  Alexander 


Kcrsc  announced  also  of  this  bishop  that  "he  is  the  rive 
example  and  perfyte  patteme  of  a  proud  Prelat,  and  enters 
in  composition  with  the  Pope  himsclfc;  and,  therefore,  let 
him  have  his  due  deposition  and  excommunication."  The 
bishop  of  Dumblane's  case  was  quickly  disposed  of — "I 
heard,  of  late,"  said  Mr.  Alexander  Kcrse,  "a  notable 
sermon  by  a  brother  in  Edinburgh,  wherein  he  sent  him 
to  the  land  of  Nod :  and  let  him  be  sent  there  and  arrested 
theie  with  deposition  and  excommunication."  "  And  the 
whole  Assembly,  in  ane  voyce,  except  Keir,  voited  the 
same."  The  bishop  of  Murray  must  have  been  an  easy- 
going churchman,  but  he  paid  the  penalty.  "  Mr.  Andro 
Cant  said  he  knew  him  to  be  a  common  ryder  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  likewayes  that  he  was  a  prettie  dancer, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Abemethie  can  tesiiue.  At  his 
daughter's  bridal  he  danced  in  his  shirt.  likewayes,  Mr. 
Andro  said  that  he  conveyed  some  gentlewoman  to  a 
chapel,  to  make  a  penance,  all  bair  footed.  Mr.  Frederick 
Cannichall  said  that  the  bishop  being,  by  occasion, 
ryding  from  the  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  was 
desyred  to  stay  all  night  because  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  answered  he  would  borrow  that  piece  of  the  day  from 
God,  and  be  as  good  to  him  some  iithcr  gate."  The 
moderator  concluded  this  part  of  his  work  by  the  following 
warning  to  the  public  :—"  Anent  our  Cariadge  towards 
excommunicat  persons,  I  thinke  civil!  affaires  may  be  done 
with  them—  a  natural]  duety  done  to  them,  but  civill 
ductics  veric  sparinglie."  See  Proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgmv,  1638,  as  printed  in  the  1856  edition 
of  The  &ots  If  ortkies,  pp.  663—698. 

's-  Royall  Martyr. — This  union  between  the  English 
and  Scots  against  Charles  I.  took  place  in  1643.  The 
English,  on  that  occasion  wantel  merely  the  forming  of  a 
civil  league  with  the  Scots,  but  the  latter  insisted  on  a  re- 
ligious covenant.  The  two  panics  at  length  agreed  on 
the  Solemn  League  and  Ccvtnant,  a  compact  which  could 
not,  and  did  not,  long  continue  in  force,  as  the  parties  to 
it  had  very  different  objects  in  view.  Baillic,  writing  from 
London,  011  the  22nd  Scptcmlwr,  1643,  says— "In  our 
committees  wc  had  hard  enough  debates.  The  English 
were  for  a  civill  League,  we  for  a  religious  Covenant." — 
Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii  p  9a  Laing,  referring  to 
this  matter,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  258,  259,  says 
—  "The  Solemn  league  and  Covenant  is  memorable  as 
the  first  approach  towards  an  intimate  union  between  the 
Kingdoms,  but,  according  to  the  intolerant  principles  of 
the  age,  a  federal  alliance  was  constructed  on  the  frail  and 
narrow  basis  of  religious  communion."  See  also  Buckle's 
C:v:l;z  <t  01:  in  Ltiglitri.l,  vol.  ii.,  p.  337,  from  which  the 
aiiove  authorities  are  quoted. 

131  A'orti  part  of  fiela nd. — Certainly  without  this  union 
between  the  English  and  Scots,  the  covenant  could  not 
have  been  ruthlessly  imposed  in  Lister,  as  it  was,  during 
the  following  year ;  but  the  "  footing"  which  Presbyterians 
held  in  the  north  was  solely  a  result  of  the  plantation, 
which  brought  over  from  Scotland  so  many  settlers  of  their 
persuasion. 
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malady  was  not  incurable,  seeing  wee  have  good  and  prudent  Bw»,34  &  y«  Gentry  being  episcopall 
&  Conformists  to  the  Service  and  Rites  of  y*  Church  Established  by  Law :  As  to  mysely  I  told  his 
Grace  that  I  had  read,  &  bought  Reliquse  Sacne  Carolina^  &  his  Graces  warning  peice  ag*  y* 
Scotts  discipline6  &  Lysimachus  Nicanor,'"  with  other  books  of  that  sort,  at  y  Hague,  from  Samuel 


*"  Prudent  BAA'.  —These  prudent  spiritual  watchmen 
in  Ulster  were, — in  addition  to  Bramhall  himself, — Robert 
Leslie  of  Dromorc,  George  Wild  of  Derry,  Jeremiah  Tay- 
lor of  Down,  Henry  Jones  of  Cloghcr,  and  John  Leslie  of 
Raphoe.  The  ceremony  of  their  consecration  in  Dublin 
was  conducted  in  the  most  imposing  style.  The  con- 
cluding anthem,  composed  by  dean  Fuller,  has  the  follow- 
ing lines:— 

"  Angels  look  down,  and  joy  to  see, 
Like  chat  above,  a  monarchic  ; 
An£eU  look  down,  and  jny  to  »ee 
Like  that  above,  an  hierarchic  t" — 

See  Mason's  History  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  pp. 
»93.  »94- 

r«  Reliquia  Sacra  Carolina.— Or  The  Works  of  King 
Charges  I.  collected  together  and  digested  in  Order  according 
to  their  Several  Subjects,  ch'ill  and  sacred.  Hague,  printed 
by  Samuel  Browne,  8vo  165 1.  This  publication  contains 
the  Eicon  Basilike,  pp.  247,  with  title  dated  1649 ;  Papers 
between  Charles  I.  and  Alexander  Henderson,  pp.  149- 
324 ;  a  perfect  copy  of  Prayers  used  by  the  king,  occupy- 
ing about  sixteen  pages.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a 
Folding  plate  by  Marshall  representing  Charles  on  one 
knee.  Anthony  a  Wood  mentions  an  edition  of  this 
book  printed  in  large  octavo,  at  the  Hague  in  1 648-9. 
See  Lowndes,  Bibliographer 's  Manual. 

'*  Scotts  dicipline.—  Bramhall's  treatise  U  entitled  A 
Fair  H  arning  against  the  deception  of  the  Scotts  Discipline, 
4to  1649,  and  was  intended  to  expose  an  elaborate  mani- 
festo from  the  Scottish  prcsbyterians  printed  in  164 1,  under 
the  title  of  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  A'irke  of 
Scotland,  as  it  was  formerly  set  forth  by  publicke  authority, 
And  at  this  present  commanded  there  to  be  practised  in  the 
said  A'irke.  Anno  1641.  Together  with  some  Acts  of  gene- 
rail  Assemble  s  clearing  and  confirming  the  same :  As  Also 
An  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  King  and  three  Estates  of 
Scotland,  for  rectifying  the  said  Discipline.  The  First  and 
second  Booke,  410  1641.  The  well  known  Robert  Baylie, 
minister  at  Glasgow,  replied  to  Bramhall's  Fair  Warning, 
in  a  production  which  nc  called  A  vyVj'aw  of  the  Seditious 
Pamphlets  lately  published  in  Holland  by  Dr.  Bramhell, 
pretendeit  bishop  of  London- Derry :  in  -v'hich  his  malicious 
and  most  lying  reports  to  the  great  scandall  of  that  giwern- 
merit,  are  fully  and  cleitrly  refuted.  At  Also,  The  So/em ne 
League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  Nations  jmtifted  and  main- 
tained, 4to,  Delph,  1649.  Throughout  this  reply,  Baylie 
spells  Bramhall's  name  cither  Bramhell  ox  Bramble, vend  con- 
cludes by  charging  the  bishop  with  inculcating  a  toleration 
in  religious  matters  of  which  the  latter  was  probably  inno- 
cent or  unconscious.  Baylie  terms  this  "  black  athcistne," 
because  "it  will  have  the  most  orthodoxc  belccver  so  to 
think,  speak,  and  act,  as  if  the  opinions  of  Independents, 
AnabaptistB,  Turkcs,  Jewes,  Pagans,  or  grossc  Atheists 
were  as  good,  true  and  solidc  as  the  belecfe  of  Moses  or 
Paul  were  of  the  truths  revealed  to  them  from  heaven."— 
p.  64. 

'»  Lysimachus  AVVw/w-.— This  is  an  assumed  name,  the 


real  author  of  the  book  being  John  Corbet,  minister  of 
Bonhill,  near  Dumbarton,  who  had  warmly  espoused 
the  side  of  the  prclatic  party,  and  was  compelled,  in 
consequence,  to  fly  from  nis  covenanting  foes  and  seek 
an  asylum  in  Ireland.  Bramhall  here  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Wentworth,  under  whose  protection  and 
patronage  Corbet  employed  himself  in  writing  against  the 
Covenanters,  whose  proceedings,  in  1638  and  1639,  he 
represented  as  seditious  and  treasonable.  His  first  publi- 
cation is  entitled  The  Ungirding  of  the  Scottish  Armour, 
or  an  A  nswer  to  the  Informations  for  defensive  armes  against 
the  Kings  Majestic,  which  were  drawn  up  at  Edinburgh 
by  the  common  help  and  Industrie  of  the  three  Tables  of  the 
rigid  Covenanters  of  the  Nobility,  Barons,  Ministry,  and 
Burgesses,  and  ordered  to  be  read  out  of  Pulpit  by  each 
Minister,  and presseit  upon  the  People,  to  draw  them  to  take 
up  armes  to  resist  the  lord's  anointed  throughout  the  whole 
Kingdome  of  Scotland.  4/0.  Dublin,  pp.  56,  1630.  Re- 
ferring to  this  publication,  Bailie  says,  (1.  153,)  "  We  had 
thought  him  (Corbet)  unworthy  of  a  reply,  and  are  content 
of  our  advantage,  that  my  lord-deputy  permits  to  go  out, 
under  his  patronage,  the  desperate  doctrine  of  absolute 
submission  to  princes, — that  notwithstanding  of  all  our  laws, 
yet  our  whole  estate  may  no  more  oppose  the  prince's  deed, 
if  he  should  play  all  the  pranks  of  Nero,  than  the  poorest 
slave  at  Constantinople  may  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  great 
Turk."  In  the  following  year,  Corbet  published  the  cele- 
brated treatise  mentioned  in  the  text,  under  the  assumed 
character  of  a  Jesuit,  expressing  his  great  gratification  that 
the  Scottish  covenanters,  judging  from  their  intolerant 
movements,  had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  their  imme- 
diate return  to  mother  church  from  their  former  errors  and 
heresies.  This  treatise  is  entitled  The  Epistle  Congratulatoric 
of  Lysimachus  Nicanorof  the  Societie  of  Jesu,to  the  Covenan- 
ters of  Scotland.  Wherein  is  paralleled  our  snoeet  harmony 
and  correspondency  in  dhers  materiall  points  of  Doctrine  and 
Practice,  4to,  pp.  84,  164a  In  the  parallel  drawn  by  the 
author  between  the  Jesuits  and  covenanters  «•  no  less  than 
sixteen  points  of  resemblance  and  approximation  are  illus- 
trated with  singular  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  most  apt  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
popish  canonists  and  protestant  reformers.  The  conduct 
of  Charles  and  the  cause  of  prelacy  are  defended  with  great 
plausibility,  but  little  regard  to  truth,  while  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  presbytcrians  arc  reviled  and  satirised  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  bitter  sarcasm.  This  witty  and  anony- 
mous pasquit  proved  much  more  provoking  to  the  coven- 
anters than  the  elaborate  attacks  of  their  more  serious  and 
formidable  antagonists."  Such  is  Dr.  Reid's  account  of 
Corbet's  book,  and  from  it  we  may  infer  how  keenly  the 
leading  covenanters,  especially  the  ministers,  smarted 
under  the  author's  lash.  The  presbyterian  party  at  first 
did  not  suspect  that  Corbet  was  the  author, and  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  book  in  turn  to  Bramhall,  Henry  Leslie, 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  John  Maxwell,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Killala,  Corbet  was  one  of  the  victims 
ol  the  massacre  in  1641,  and  the  dire  grudge  entertained 
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Brown  A°  1651  and  had  them  yet  by  me,  useing  them  often  to  undeceive  the  deluded,*  to  confute 
gainsayers  to  Episcopacy.  So  that  I  was  confirmed  as  to  it:  and  in  a  dislike  to  y«  Prtsbiterian 
Governors,  who  had  affronted,  and  deserted  y«  Earle  of  Mount  Alexander,  when  he  stood  up  for 
our  K'*  cause.'*8  and  that  I  had  owned,  and  disputed  in  defence  of  those  my  dutyfull  principles,  in 
ye  usurpers  times,  wch  kept  me  also  out  of  my  estate  (as  his  Grace  was  out  ot  his)  by  Coll  Barrow, 
&  other  Fanaticks.  So  that  neither  my  loyalty  towards  ye  King,  nor  sonship  in  my  Church,  could 
be  shaken  by  that  or  any  other  Sect.  And  therefore  I  hoped  his  Grace  would  remember  mee  as 
a  fellow  sufferer  with  him:  &  not  only  afford  his  Paternal  Chostly  benedictions,  but  also  his  frendly 
word,  and  assistance,  to  cure  the  wounds  wch  my  Losses  had  made. 

His  Grace  promised  his  furtherance  to  my  Affaire,  and  what  favour  els  lay  in  his  Station  to  doe 
when  the  same  should  be  made  known  to  him,  as  needful  or  convenient  for  mee. 

Being  sprinkled  with  this  holy  Water,  and  Hillsbrough  house  in  view  (where  I  dined)  I  let  his 
Grace  ride  on,  and  so  others  accosted  him:  After  dinner  we  all  went  to  Lisburn  (als  Lisnegarvey)*» 
&  next  day  stayd  till  the  clergy  show  was  over:  aud  when  I  had  receaved  his  Graces  blessing  I  re- 
turned home. 

After  all  this  I  was  not  one  penny  weight  of  silver  (that  is  three  pence)  the  better,  nor  the  wors 
for  this  journey  (only  pocketts  were  Lighter,  &  I  was  thereby  eased  of  a  little  burden}.    But  I  had 


towards  him  by  the  presbytcrians  is  too  evident  from 
the  following  shocking  allusion  to  his  death  in  principal 
Bailie's  HistcrUal  V'tttJuatwn  of  the  Chunk  of  StotLind, 
p.  2  : — "  In  that  most  scurrilous  and  envenomed  satyre 
Lysimachus  Nicanor  his  (Maxwell's)  pen  was  thought  to 
lie  principall  ;  for  this  he  got  a  warning  from  heaven  so 
distinct  and  loud  as  any  uses  to  be  given  on  earth,  to  re- 
claime  him  from  his  former  errors  ;  with  his  eyes  did  he 
see  that  miserable  man,  John  Corbel,  who  took  upon  him 
the  shame  of  penning  that  rable  of  contumelious  lies  against 
his  mother  church,  hewed  in  pieces  in  the  very  artnes  of 
his  poore  wife  ;  this  prelate  himself  in  the  mean  time  was 
stricken  down,  and  left  with  many  wounds  as  dead  by  the 
hand  of  the  Iri>h,  with  whom  he  had  been  but  too 
familiar."  See  Reid's  History  of  the  JWsliyterian 
Church,  voL  i.,  pp.  24S,  251.  The  fell  spirit  of  religious 
hate  which  actuated  all  classes  in  Scotland  during  the 
seventeenth  century  appears  have  taken  possession  even 
of  the  gentler  sex,  to  an  alarming  extent.  Some  curious 
illustrations  of  this  sad  truth  arc  supplied  in  the  acts 
of  women  of  high  rank.  Thus,  a  pic-.bytcrian  heroine, 
named  lady  Anne  Cunningham,  wife  of  the  second  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  permitted  her  zeal  for  the  covenant 
to  swallow  up,  utterly,  her  maternal  affection.  In  1639, 
when  her  son  James,  afterwards  duke  of  Hamilton, 
came  with  an  English  fleet  to  the  Forth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing  the  rampant  sons  of  the  covenant, 
his  mother,  mounting  her  horse,  with  pistols  at  her 
belt  and  in  her  saddle  bow  s,  dashed  among  the  multitudes 
assembled  011  the  shores  of  1-cith,  declaring  that,  in 
the  cause  of  the  covenant,  she  would  be  the  first  to 
shoot  her  son,  should  he  attempt  to  land.  On  the 
op|H»site  side,  the  conduct  of  lady  Mcthvcn  at  a  later 
period,  when  episcopacy  was  master  of  the  position,  was 
early,  alt  hough  not  altogether  as  rabid  as  that  of 


lady  Anne  Cunningham.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1678, 
lady  Mcthvcn  wrote  from  Methvenwood  to  her  husband, 
then  in  London,  as  follows  : — 

"My  Prbckh's  Lovk. — A  multitude  of  men  and  women,  from  cast, 
west  and  south,  canic  the  13  day  uf  this  October  to  hold  a  held  con- 
venticle, two  bows  draught  above  our  church ;  they  had  their  lent  set 
up  before  the  sun  upon  your  ground.  I  teeing  them  flocking  to  it, 
Kent  through  your  ground,  and  charged  them  to  repair  to  your  brother 
David,  the  bailie,  and  me,  to  the  Cattle  Hill,  wncrc  we  had  but  60 
armed  men ;  your  brother  with  drawn  sword  and  bent  pistol,  I  with 
the  light  horseman's  piece  bent,  on  my  left  arm.  ami  a  drawn  tuck  in 
my  right  hand,  all  your  servants  well  armed,  marched  fid-ward,  and 
kept  the  one  half  of  them  fronting  with  the  other,  that  were  guarding 
their  minister  and  their  tent,  which  it  their  standard.  .  .  .  We 
told  them  if  they  would  not  go  from  the  parish  of  Methven  presembc, 
it  would  be  a  .'Indie  day  :  for  1  protested,  and  your  brother,  before 
Cod,  we  would  ware  our  lives  up  -n  them  before  they  should  preach 
in  our  rcgalilic  or  parish,  They  said  they  would  preach.  We 
charged  them  either  to  ti^ht  or  fly.  .  .  .  They  seeing  we  were 
desperate  marched  o'er  the  l'uw,  and  so  we  went  to  the  church  and 
heard  a  feared  minister  preach.  They  have  sworn  not  to  stand  with 
such  affront,  but  resolve  to  come  the  neat  Lord's  day  ;  and  I.  in  the 
Lord's  strength,  intend  to  accost  them  with  all  that  will  come  to  assist 
us.  I  have  caused  your  ufficer  warn  a  solemn  court  of  vassals, 
tenants,  and  all  with  our  power,  to  meet  on  Thursday,  where  I  intend, 
if  God  will,  t  j  be  present,  and  there  lu  order  Ibeni.  in  God  and  our 
king's  name,  to  convene  well  armed  to  thekirkyardon  Sabbath  1 
ing  by  eight  hours,  where  your  brother  and  1,  with  all  our  se 
men,  and  others  we  can  make,  shall  inarch  to  them,  and,  if  the  God 
of  heaven  will,  they  shall  either  tight  or  go  out  of  our  parish  .  .  . 
my  blessed  love,  comfort  yoursc  I  111  this,  that,  if  the  fanatics  should 
chance  to  kill  me,  it  shall  not  be  fur  nought.  I  was  wounded  for  our 
gracious  king,  and  now  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God  of  f 
I'll  hazard  my  person  with  the  men  I  : 
rebels  rest  where  ye  have  | 


In  another  letter  to  her  husband,  she  says — "They  arc  an 
ignorant  wicked  pack  ;  the  Lord  God  clear  the  nation  of 
them."  -Kirkton's  Jltstoiy,  pp.  355,  361,  as  quoted  in 
Tht  Lotiia  of  the  Ceivttaut,  Introduction,  p.  xv. 
Our  A"j  fame.—  See  p.  189.  tufra. 
m  Lisnegany-—  See  p.  167,  . 
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pleasure  and  good  cheer  (pious  Bp  Jeremy  Taylor  treating  the  Primate  and  Clergy,  &  all  y*  Gentry 
that  came  to  his  Tables,  after  he  had  preached  an  excellent  sermon)  &  I  had  also  desireable  com- 
pany &  discourses,  &  gained  some  knowledge  in  Ecclcsiasticall  Courts  practise  (to  Learn  w*  I 
chiefly  went)  for  I  had  some  Hitts  to  look  to  (and  I  knew  I  should  be  mentioned  at  that  visitation: 
and  that  my  Absence  would  be  misrepresented,  &  might  turn  to  my  prejudice :  w**  I  prevented  & 
obviated,  by  being  personally  there.  So  the  Reader  may  judge  whether  I  went  on  a  sleevless 
errand :  And  also  if  I  had  (yea  or  No)  penyworth  for  my  mony,  and  Paines  expended  therein. 
Now  after  these  Last  fower  memorandas  here  interjected,  the  better  to  observe  point  of  times'  & 
to  recreate  y*  Reader  with  diversity  of  matter,  I  will  proceed  to  write  of  other  sortes  of  affaires  viz. 

A0  1666  I  took  my  Deare  wife,  and  young  son'**  (in  his  childs  coats  with  leading  Sleeves,) 
unto  Dublin,  to  visit  the  Countess  of  Mount  Alex"*'  &  other  relations,  &  thence  went  to  Trim, 
Navan,  and  elswhere,  to  see  our  Rotten  Cabbins  and  waste  tenements,  &  some  Lands  in  Longford 
(wsh  were  encumbered  by  other  mens  Claims)  and  had  fallen  to  my  Lott,  for  my  fathers  arreares  of 
Pay  due  before  June  1649. Such  was  my  bad  happ,  to  my  great  loss,  toile,  charge,  &  vexations; 
meeting  oppositions  or  fals  Informations,  to  find  out  weh  evils  &  to  remedy  them,  I  borrowed  Mony 
for  this  Journey."«  But  we  both  being  weary  of  Travell,  &  of  dissapointm"  in  our  hopes  to  have 
seen  excellent  things,  &  to  get  ready  possession,  and  finding  also  great  mistakes  in  y*  Lott, 
must  be  Rectified  by  y«  Court  of  Claimcs,  &  by  y«  Green  Chamber  afores*,  where  y*  Trustees  Sc  I 
sate.'** 

Wee  therefore  came  back  to  Dublin,  and  haveing  rested  above  a  week,  and  renewed  our  visits, 
and  after  that  bidding  farewell  to  all  friends  (especially  to  our  Deo  re  said  Countess1*5)  wee  then 
returned  to  Rosemount  (which  jorney  cost  me  cinq  solz  in  new  clothes  a  la  mode  &c.  &  there  we 
stayed  till  summer  1667  that  I  went  up  to  get  the  rcprizalls  for  mistakes  in  my  said  Lotts.  & 
haveing  pitched  on,  &  picked  up  some  parcells  farr  scattered,  which  I  could  not  help  tho  I  was  a 


**•  Young  ton.— This  was  James  Montgomery,  the 
author's  only  son,  and  only  surviving  child. 

H'  Countess  of  Mount  AttJtr. — Catherine  Jones,  the 
second  wife  of  the  first  earl.    See  p.  230,  supra. 

,4J  June*  1649. — Mis  father's  arrears  including  pay  as 
a  1649  officer  and  his  expenses  in  raising  and  equipping 
troops  in  1641,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  ,£9,942  os  70,  to 
satisfy  which  the  author  obtained  under  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment the  several  fragments  of  property  here  referred  to. 
The  claims  of  the  1049  officers  had  not  been  provided  for 
in  Cromwell's  protectorate,  nor  by  the  parliament  that 
had  assembled  soon  after  the  restoration.  Some 
ands,  indeed,  that  had  l>ccn  set  out  to  soldiers  and 
adventurers,  were  allotted  to  these  officers,  but  this  pro- 
vision was  not  found  sufficient ;  and,  to  supplement  it,  the 
forfeited  Corj>orations  and  Houses  within  their  bounds, 
were  added.  To  render  these  the  more  valuable,  the 
Act  of  Explanation  provided  that  no  Irish  f'tpist,  although 
innocent,  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  any  House  within 
a  corporation,  except  the  natives  of  Cork  and  Fcthard. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lands  and  tenements  assigned 
to  the  author,  in  satisfaction  of  his  father's  claims  on  the 
government: — A  tctiemcnt  in  St.  Thomas  street,  Dublin, 
rent,  12s  4jd;  Gurtinloe,  I  cart ron,  part,  112a,  2r.;  Deny- 


more,  I  cart  ron,  52a,  and  24p.;  Aghaknappagh,  3 
cartrons,  163a.  2r.  4p. ;  Cartron-Garrow,  Tuaralin  and 
Cartron-Kcele,  2  cartrons  and  a  quarter,  143a.  2r.  24p.,— 
all  in  the  barony  of  Moydow,  and  county  of  Longford. 
Total  quantity  591a.  and  24p.  plantation  measure,  or 
957a.  2r.  9p.  statute  measure.  Total  rent  £12  os  ojd. 
In  Foarc,  county  VVestmeath,  he  was  assigned  eleven 
cottages,  twenty-one  garden  plotts,  one  acre  of  meadow, 
one  stang  of  pasture,  and  four  waste  places  on  which 
cabins  had  stood,  the  total  rent  of  ail  being  13s  2d.  In 
the  town  of  Navan,  county  of  Meath,  he  was  allotted  28 
ruinous  houses,  consisting  generally  of  walls  without  roofs, 
and  yards  and  gardens  attached,  the  total  rent  of  which 
WXs  £$•  In  the  town  of  Trim,  county  Meath,  eighteen 
ruined  houses  with  yards  and  gardens,  the  total  rent 
£l  1 7d.  In  the  town  of  Drogheda,  six  ruinous  houses 
with  gardens  and  yards,  rent  3s  3d.  Sec  Irish  Record 
Commission  Reports,  vol.  iiL,  pp.  176. 

,4J  For  this  Journey. — Among  those  who  gave  the 
author  trouble  were  certain  kinsfolk  named  Montgomery. 
See  p.  391,  supra. 

***  And  I  sate. — Sec  pp.  406,  422,  supra. 

,4S  Deare  said  Counttss. — See  p.  230,  supra. 
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trustee)'*6 1  returned  home  &  stayd  till  summer  1668,  when  at  ye  said  Countesses  (Long  and  great 
intreaty,  our  2d  Viscountess  was  perswaded  to  visit  her  in  Dublin.'" 

This  visit  being  condescended  to  &  my  wife,  self,  &  childe  also  earnestly  invited,  the  Countess 
sent  down  her  Coach,  &  wc  went  up,  and  were  met  near  Dublin  by  her  L»p  and  other  friends,  wel- 
comed and  caressed  with  extraordinary  civil  deference,  Sc  affection  by  her  L** ;  who  ever  since  she 
marryed  our  Earle,  (and  till  her  death),  caryed  a  Daughter  and  Sister  Like  Love  to  those  our  two 
Northern  Ladys,  as  appears  in  all  her  Letters  to  my  deserving  deare  wife.'4* 

Our  Entertainment  was  grand ;  for  an  house  and  provision  was  prepared  for  us,  &  wee  Lived 
by  ourselves  as  if  wee  liad  been  at  Mount  Alexr-  And  ye  Countess  came  with  her  young  daughters 
twice  a  week  to  dine  with  us,  and  she  had  her  mother  and  Sister  in  Law  as  often  with  her,  &  herself 
and  children  came  some  evenings  also  to  bearc  us  company :  Whilst  I  took  my  Liberty  to  be  with 
them,  or  at  y*  Court  of  Claimes,  to  rectify  y«  mistakes  aforcsd'  for  they  were  not  all  remedyed  the 
preceding  yeare. 

Wee  visited  the  Lady  Houth,  and  her  children,  &  she  relumed  the  Compliments,  and  came 
sometimes  to  dine  at  our  house,' « 

Harvest  was  now  come,  &  short  days  &  therefore  wee  returned  as  wee  came,  ye  women  &  my 
childe  in  y«  Countess  Coach  ;  my  selfe  and  ye  retinue  attending  and  but  little  disordered  by  those 
jorneys. 

The  Countess  was  engaged  by  promise  to  repay  our  visits,  &  she  came  next  summer  with  her 
son  Sr  Richard  ParbOns,s°  and  her  two  daughters — (The  Ladys  Kathrin  and  Betty  Montgomery)'*' 


«<*  Tho  /  aw  a  trustee. — For  the  date  of  his  patent  for 
reprisals,  and  the  names  of  the  lands  thus  obtained,  sec 
p,  406,  note  6,  supra.  The  grant  in  trust  to  the  author, 
for  himself  and  others,  contains  the  following  names  of 
officers,  and  sums  of  arrears  due  to  them  respectively  :— 
For  William  Montgomery— his  father's  arrears — ,£9,942 
Os.  7d. ;  Lieut.  Col.  Hugh  Montgomery,  £1,060  2s.  lod. ; 
Lieut.  Rol>crt  Montgomery,  £503  8s.  W. ;  Lieut.  Abraliam 
Smith,  £n  os.  5d.;  William  Buckanon,  £352  Ms.  2.; 
Major  Alex.  Adair,  £215  is.  4d. ;  William  Johnston,  £4 
12s.  4d.—  Irish  Rtcord  Commission  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p 
306. 

'*7  Her  in  Dublin, — The  lady  of  the  second  viscount 
Montgomery,  afterwards  wile  of  general  Monro,  must  have 
been  of  advanced  age  in  1668.  She  died  in  167a  The 
first  countess  resided  in  Aungicr  street,  where  she  died 
suddenly  on  the  8th  of  October,  1675. 

"*  Deare  wife. — The  "two  northern  Ladys"  were  the 
author's  mother-in-law,  the  second  viscountess;  and  her 
daughter,  the  author's  wife.  The  countess  was  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  former  lady,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  latter. 

149  At  our  house. — The  dowager  lady  Howth,  alive  in 
1668,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  was  a  near  kins- 
woman of  the  visitors  from  Kosemount,  being  Jane  Mont- 
gomery, only  daughter  of  George  Montgomery,  bishop  of 
Mcath.  In  1615,  she  married  Nicholas  St.  I.awrcnce, 
twenty-third  baron  Howth,  and  one  of  her  daughters, 
Frances,  had  been  third  wife  of  sir  James  Montgomery, 
the  author's  father.  The  "I*ady  Houth"  of  the  text  was 
no  doubt  the  wife  of  her  son,  the  twenty-fourth  baron, 
Trvlio  sttccctvlo^l  to  the  estAtcs  sit  the  dcAth  of  her  hiisbixid 


in  1643,  and  who  married  Elizabeth,  thewidow  of  colonel 
Fiuwilliam.  This  lady  Howth  had  five  children,  one  of 
whom,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Henry,  third 
earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  in  1672.— Lodge,  Peerage  0/ 
Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  iii.,  p.  203.  See  p. 
p.  289,  supra. 

'*'  Sr  Riehard  Parsons.— Catherine  Jones,  who  was 
the  first  earl  of  Mount- Alexander's  second  wife,  had  been 
previously  married  to  sir  William  Parsons  of  Bcllamont, 
county  of  Dublin.  See  p.  159,  supra.  Her  son  by  him, 
who  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  Ards  in  the  summer 
of  1669,  was  then  a  youth.  The  following  is  sir  J.  Bernard 
Burke's  notice  of  the  representatives  of  this  distinguished 
family,  so  far  as  the  sir  Richard  mentioned  in  the  text : — 
"William  Parsons  settled  in  Ireland  about  the  dose  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  being  a  commissioner  of 
Plantations,  obtained  very  considerable  territorial  grants 
from  the  Crown.  In  1002,  he  succeeded  Sir  Jeoffry 
Fenton,  as  surveyor-general  of  Ireland ;  in  1610,  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  £30  a  year,  English,  for  life ;  in 
161 1,  he  was  joined  with  his  brother,  Lawrence,  in  the 
supervisorship  of  the  crown  lands,  with  a  fee  of  £60  a 
year  for  life  ;  in  1620,  presenting  to  the  king,  in  person, 
surveys  of  escheated  estates,  in  his  capacity  of  surveyor- 
general,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was 
created  a  Baronet  loth  November  in  the  same  year.  Sir 
William  Parsons  represented  the  county  of  Wicklow  in 
Parliament  in  1639,  and  was  constituted  Lord-Deputy 
with  Lord  Dillon  in  1640 ;  but  that  nobleman  being  soon 
removed,  he  was  re-sworn  with  Sir  John  Borlaoe,  master 
of  the  Ordnance.    He  continued  in  the  government  until 
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they  were  sometimes  at  Mount  Alexr  as  visitants  but  never  at  Ncwtoun,  and  Resided  at  Rosemount, 
where  (tho  I  say  it)  they  were  very  Loveingly  and  well  treated,  being  visited  by  y«  Gentry  men  and 
women  round  about,  and  there  this  Earle'5*  was  long  and  dangerously  sick  of  a  surfeit  (as  was  sup- 
posed) of  fruit,  and  was  cured  by  Dr  Kennedy;  His  L°p»  brother  Henry  and  sister  the  Lady  Jean'" 
were  sometimes  there,  this  was  A°  1 669. 

Then  ye  Shreevalty'54  came  upon  mec  (\vch  put  mce  one  way  or  other)  in  about  300  Lib. 


1643,  when  he  was  removed,  charged  with  treason,  and 
committed  to  prison,  with  Sir  Adam  Loftus  and  others. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman 
John  Lany,  of  Dublin,  and  niece  of  Sir  Gcoflrejr  Fentoi, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  died  at  West- 
minster in  Feb.,  1650,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, Sir  William  of  Bellamont,  Co.  Dublin  (2nd  baronet), 
only  son  of  Richard  Parsons,  Esq.,  by  hi«  1st  wife, 
Lettice,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Loftus.  Sir  W  illiani 
married  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  Viscount 
Ranclagh,  and  wa>  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,- 
Sir  Richard,  3rd  baronet,  who  was  c!  :vated  to  the  peerage 
2nd  July,  16S1,  as  Uaron  Oxmmtown  and  Viscount 
Rossc,  with  rcmaindcrship  to  the  male  issues  of  his  great 
grandfather.  He  married  1st  Anne  Walshinf'ham  ;  2nd 
Catherine  Jlrydges,  daughter  of  George  Lord  Chandos, 
both  or  whom  died  without  issue  ;  and  3rd!y,  in  1685, 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  and 
niece  of  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in  1702,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  was  advanced  to 
the  earldom  of  Rosse  16th  June,  171S."  Connected  with 
the  origin  of  this  and  some  other  distinguished  families 
in  Ireland,  wc  have  the  following  curious  notice  in 
ifemorialls  of  the  Warre  begitnn  in  1641,  by  James 
Kearney,  preserved  among  the  Carte  Papers  in  the 
Kodlcian  Library,  Oxford,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  l'rendergast 
in  his  very  valuable  contribution  entitled  7 he  Tory  War 
in  L'lsUr: — "Shortly  before  this  resolution,  Philip 
O'Dwire  of  Dounedromore,  a  gentleman  of  such  quality 
and  estate,  yt  he  could  not  brook  the  reviling  language  of 
Sir  William  St.  Lcgcr  [and  he  and  the  rest  seeing]  y* 
Irish  Estates  exposed  to  men  of  mcanc  birth,  but  aimed 
to  raise  estates  by  the  ruin  of  innocents,  so  that  Sir 
Parsons  and  ye  Earl  of  Cork,  who  within  this  sixty  years 
past  (anting  as  naked  lads  here,  without  either  friends, 
mcancs,  or  learning  .  .  .  were  glad,  in  the  service 
of  one  Keny,  then  Escheator  General,  to  carnc  their 
livelehood  in  his  menial  service,  wherein  they  leamt  those 
tricks,  acquiring  by  hook  and  crookc,  lands,  offices,  and 
livings,  that  they  were  shortly  after  the  ablest  men  for 
riches  in  the  kindom  .  .  .  And,  as  for  Sir  John 
Borlasc,  Sir  W.  St.  Leger,  ye  Lord  Esmond,  Sir  Cha» 
Coote,  and  others  of  their  conditions,  which  being  from 
single  soldiers,  were  by  ye  extension  of  ye  favours  of  ye 
succeeding  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  advanced  to 
wealth  and  dignities,  yet  they  did  not  ascend  by  their 
gallantry,  for  there  was  no  occasion  to  draw  their  swords 
from  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign.  "—Journal  of 
Kilkenny  and  South- East  of  freland  Ar.li.rological  .Society, 
vol.  v. ,  new  series,  p.  37,  note. 

—  The  lady  Catherine  Montgomery 


Afontgvmery. 

was  married  to  sir  Francis  Hamilton  of  Killyshandra  ;  « 
lady  Betty  or  Eli/alicth  became  the  wife  of  Raphael  Hi 


and 


of  Dnllardstown.-Mrs  E.  G.  S.  Retlty's  Genealogical  His- 
tory. 

W  This  F.arle.—  The  second  earl  of  Mount-Alexander. 

»«  The  Lady  Join.  ■—  See  p.  297,  supra. 

154  Then  y*  Hhretvalty  came  upon  met. — The  author 
does  not  mention  the  precise  year  in  which  he  was  high 
sheriff  for  the  county  of  Down,  but  wc  infer  that  it  was  in 
1670.  The  festivities  at  Rosemount,  to  which  he  refers  in 
the  text,  took  place  in  1669,  and  immediately  afterwards 
cimethe  unfortunate  honour  of  '  the  Shrecvalry,'  which 
imposed  upon  him  additional  debt  to  the  amount  of  £300. 
Should  this  inference  as  to  his  year  of  office  be  correct,  we 
can  thus  supply  from  his  Manuscripts  three  names  to  the 
imperfect  list  of  high  sheriffs  for  the  county.  The  other 
two  names  are  those  of  Richard  JUnjley,  who  was  sheriff 
in  1658  and  William  Waring;,  who  held  this  office  in  1669. 
See  pp.  368,  373,  suf<ra.  Several  names  on  the  following 
list  hove  been  kindly  supplied  to  the  editor  by  J.  W. 
H.uina,  Esq. : — 

1400.— Robert  Fit?  John 
158s  - TJ.om.is  Woulf. 

J.Randall  nr  Ralph 

160a.  —  Timothy  Castletown. 
1605. — William  Ward. 
1607.— Edniond  Burey. 
1610.-  Richard  West. 

1612.  — George  Stritsbury  (St.o4u.bur>-1. 

1613.  — Anthony  Hawcs. 
1615.— Nicholas  Wc»t. 
iftiQ,    Thomas  Hinds 
16*0 -Nicholas  West. 
1O11.— Piers  Rntbcnch. 
1622. —  James  Pcckharn. 
lfot. — William  Hamilton. 
1014  —  Nicholas  West. 

1614.  -  Henry  Savage  of  Ardkcen. 
if  38  —  William  Reading. 
1639,— William  liurlcy 

1641. — Patrick  Shane  of  Mtillogh  a.-id  triiiajh. 
1642  — Peter  Hill  of  Hill  Hall. 
'^55  —  James  Trade. 

it,y(x — Bernard  Ward  of  Carrignashanagh. 
•  157 — (  apt.  Roger  West  o(  ltallydugan. 
1058.  —  Major  Richard  Bingley. 
1659  —John  Magill  of  Gil  Hall. 
i«w  —  Ralph  Walsh, 
iftfii.-   Sn   K  .berl  Ward  of  K.:>a;.. 
tOfe.— Nicholas  Ward. 

John  Savage  of  Ardkccn. 
tf/'4. — James  Lesley  of  Shecpland,  Ardgbui. 
„    I  William  I  eslcy. 

(  Francis  Auncilcv  of  CloughmaEhericalt. 

1666.  — Richard  Price  of  Farinfad. 

1667.  — Robert  W  ird. 
■  668.— William  Shaw. 

1669  —William  Waring  of  Ckaeoaaal 

167a.— William  Montgomery  of  Xivamon  sic  . 
J671. — James  Ross  of  Portavo. 
107a.—  Francis  Annesley  of  llnughmaehericatt, 

and  Bart,  of  Killdca^l 


1673. — Sir  Robert  Maxwell,  Knt.  ; 
if  74.— James  Maxwell  of  Drum. 
1675.— John  Hawkins. 


I  2 
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Debt :  by  reason  (in  the  first  place)  the  judges  were  treated  at  my  eosL  2d  I  kept  a  clerk 
named  Hugh  Hamill  (whose  father  Lt  Mathew  was  an  old  servant  to  my  father)  instead  of 


toyo.— Randall  Briee. 
1677. — Francis  Hall, 
1678  — Hush  F.ccles. 
1679.  —  William  Brett  of 

losT.  }  J*""*  Lesley. 
1 68 a.— Mure  MsGennis  of  Ci 

1683.  — Sir  I  nomas  Fortescue, 

1684.  — Patrick  Savage  ' 
iHs.- Charles  Ward. 
,686.-Hugh  ■ 

St) 

1689  - Richard  M-Onnu. 

1690.  — Bernard  Ward. 

1691.  — Samuel  Warren  of  Wi 
169a.— -Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  bout. 
1693. — Richard  Johnston. 
1094.— Nicholas  Pnce 


169S.— 
1696. 


1700.- 
170T. — 


ames  Montgomery, 
ohn  Gibbons  of  llallykinler 


1697  —  a  me*  Bagly  of  Inishargy. 
ic>8. — John  Montgomery. 

ohn  Hultndge  of  Droroore. 
nhi>  Hawkins, 
lugh  Colvill  of  Comber. 
170a.— Roger  Hall  of  Mount  Hall 

1703.  — Hercules  Montgomery  of  Rallylcsson. 

1704.  — Nicholas  Price  of  Saiotficld. 

1705.  — Wcslcnra  Warren. 

1706.  — Mathew  Ford  of  Seaforde. 

1707.  — John  Norns  of  Newcastle 

1708.  — Hans  Hamilton. 

1709.  — Robert  Rom. 

1710.  -Robert  Johnson. 

1711.  — Michael  Ward  of  Castlewaid. 
171a — John  Magill. 

1713.  — Western  Warren. 

1714.  ' — Roth  Jnne*.  Jnnesborou^h. 

1715.  — Toby  Hall.  Mount  Hall,  Narrow  Water 

1716.  —  Henry  Maxwell  of  Finnel msju*. 

1717.  — Sir  William  Johnston  of  (iilford,  kut. 

1718.  — Robert  Hawkins  of  Gill  Hall. 

1719.  — Simon  Isaac  of  Holywood. 
1720  —  George  l-amhcrt  of  Dunlady. 
1721 —James  Maxwell  of  Rubanc. 
171a. — Cromwell  Price  of  HolIymounL 
1723. — William  Montgomery  of  Rosemount. 
1734,— Thomas  Wanng  of  Waringstuwii. 

1725.  — John  Bayley  of  Inishargic. 

1726.  — lion.  Thomas  Montgomery  of  Comber. 
1717.— Robert  LamWrt  of  Dunlady. 

1728.  — Rol«rt  Ncedham  of  Newry. 

1729.  — Mathew  Forde  of  Seaforde. 

1730.  — Edward  Bayley  of  RingdufTerin. 

1731.  — William  Savage  of  KiiUstown  Castfe. 
173a.— Francis  Savage  of  Ardkeen. 

1733.  — John  Donnclson  Isaac  of  Holywood; 

1734.  — Samuel  Wanng  of  Waringstown. 

1735.  -  Richard  Johnston,  junior,  of  Gilford. 

1736.  — Samuel  Close  of  Bannhcld. 
ji,.  Arthur  Hill  of  Bclvoir 

— Hill  Wilson  of  Purdysbum. 
1739.-  Francis  Hall  of  StrangforJ. 
1740  —  Roger  Hall  of  Mount  Hall. 
1741.— James  Ross,  the  younger,  of  Portavo. 
174a.— James  Kchlin  ofRubane.  now  F.chlmsville. 

1743.  Robert  Maxwell  of  Finjicbrogue. 

1744.  — Chichester  Forlescne  of  1  )roniiskin,  I 
174s;  —  Samuel  Hill  of  Strangford. 
1746. — Bernard  Ward -of  Castleward. 

1747  —  Sim on  Isaac  of  Holywuod. 

1748.  — John  Batc-man  of  Maghereinch,  Moira. 

1749.  — Sir  John  Rawtlon,  liart.,  of  Moira. 

1750.  —  Henry  Wanng,  Wsringsford. 

17U.— William  AnnesJey  of  Clongh,  created  BUM  'Crawley, 
1752— M.ulew  Forde  of  Seaforde. 
•75J-— Franci-.  Price,  Sauitticld. 


1754- — J*0**  John»on  of  Rademom. 
1755  -  William  Montgomery  of  Greyabbey 
■  73*. — Andrew  John  Mathews  of  Spring  V'ale, 
•757  — Hon.  Henry  Moore  of  Dnimlanagher. 
•7.S*  — John  F-chlin  of  Ardauin. 

•  759-  —  FhMM  Pottinger  of  Mountpottwger. 
1760  -  Charles  Douglass  of  Gracehall. 
1761.— Holt  Waring  of  Waringstown. 

1763.  — Rob.  Lambert  Tate  of  Dunlady. 
i76».^Palnck  Savage  of  Poitaferry. 

1764.  — Richard  Magemiis  of  Warringslown. 
176;. — Richard  Johnston  of  Gilford. 

J 766. —  N  tcholas  Harrison  of  Oakley,  Ballydargaa,  Ki.lju,! 
17*17. —  Tames  Baillie,  Inmshargie. 

•  768. —John  Moore  of  Drumhanaghcr. 

1769.  — John  Kennedy  of  Cultra. 

1770.  — Charles  Savage,  Ardkeen. 

1771.  — Robert  Ross,  Kotstrevor. 

177a.— James  Wadded  of  Springfield.  Dr  more. 
177 j. — Gawcn  Hamilton  of  Kdldeagh. 

1774.  — Townly  Blackwood  of  Castle  Hill 

1775.  — Charles  Innts  of  Dromauitine. 

1776.  — John  Reilly  of  Scanra. 

1777.  — Charles  Echlin  of  Echlinvale. 

1778.  — £>aniel  De  la  Cherots  of  Donaghadce 

1779.  — John  Knox  ofWaringsford. 

1780.  -Hill  Wilson  of  Purdvsburn. 

1781.  — Cromwell  Price  of  Hodyjnount. 
178a. — Thomas  Douglass  of  Gracehall. 
1783— Hon.  Richard  Annesley  of  Casttewellan. 

1784.  — Arthur  Johnston  of  Rademon. 

1785.  — Lord  Kilwarlin  of  Hillsborough. 

17I6, — James  Ar buckle  of  Maryvalc,  Donaghadec. 

1787.  — George  Hamilton  of  Tyrella. 

1788.  — William  Johnston  of  Gilford. 

1789.  — James  Watson  Hull  of  Belvedere. 

1790.  — Robert  M'Lcroth  of  Comber. 

1791.  — Francis  Savage  of  Turf  Lodge. 
179*.— Hon.  Robert  Ward  of  Bangor. 

1793.  — Henry  Savage  of  Rock -Savage. 

1794.  —  Hon.  Vcsey  lino*  of  Newry. 

1795  — Roger  Johnston  Smyth  of  Rallykeele. 

1796  — Daniel  Musscnden  of  Larchfteld. 


1797  —  Thomas  Waring  of  Newry. 
1798.— Lord  Charles  Fitrgcrald  of 
Baron  Lecale. 


1799.  — Marcus  Corry  of  Newry. 

1800.  — Savage  Hall  of  Narrow-water. 

1801.  — Nicholas  Price  of  Siintfield. 
i8o». — Hugh  Kennedy  of  Cultra. 

1803.  — Mathew  Forde  of  Seaforde  and  Bailee. 

1804.  — Sir  John  Stevenson  Blackwood  of  I' 
180$. — James  Rose  Cleland  of  Raliigael. 
«8o6.— Francis  Tumley  of  Richmond  Lodge. 

1807.  — Ross  Thomson  of  Greenwood  Park,  Newry. 

1808.  — Andrew  Savage  of  Portaferry. 
rOraisgefieid. 


1810.  —  |ohn  Lushinglon  Reilly  of  Scarva. 

1811.  — William  Sharman  of  Moira  and  ~ 
181a — David  Gordon  of  F  lorida. 

1813.  — James  Blackwood  of  Saintneld, 

1814.  — Arthur  Innes  of  Dromantine. 

1815.  — William  Edmund  Reilly  of  CoJiiacran,  Uxi^'ihricU-suJ 
1616. — Roger  Hall  of  Narrow-water 

1817.— John  Waring  Maxwell  of  Finnelengue. 
1E18. — Arthur  Johnston  Crawford  of  Ciawfordsburn. 
1819.— Francis  Savage  of  Hollytm 
•;ofSeaford 


1820. — Matthew  Forde  1 

r-.i  — Nicholas  De  La  Cheruis  Crommclin,  Cairad.re  Castle 
1812  — l>ord  Viscount  Glerawly  of  Casttewellan. 
iS»3.— Edwani  Southwell  Ward  of  Castleward,  afterwards  vis- 
count Bangor. 

1814.  — William  Montgomery  of  Greyabbey. 

18 15.  — John  M'Cance  of  Drumlougn. 

1826.  -  John  Holmes  Houston  of  Greenville. 

1827,  —  lohn  Echlin,  Echhnville, 
iSrS.— V-.sci.urt  Ntwry  of  Mnunie  fark.  Ki!k 
■  Br?. -Daniel  De  La  Lherois  of  Donaghadec. 
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the  last  subsherif  (for  whom  good  Baile  was  offered  to  me  that  I  should  be  at  no  charge  but 
y*  Judges  Entertainment)  but  I  feared  no  mischance;  being  then  (as  I  thought)  skilled  in  y* 
office,  &  haveing  an  unsolicited  kindness  for  y*  said  clerk  :  I  embraced  not  that  safe  and  saveing 
offer  which  I  now  mention  as  another  great  error,  especially  because  I  trusted  him  without  bonds- 
men for  his  fidelity  and  right  management)  and  I  wrote  for  him,  &  imployed  him,  and  meaning  to 
improove  him,  I  allowed  largely  on  him,  every  term,  to  attend  my  Attorney  on  Record  (also  called 
Hugh  HamUl'")  that  he  might  learn  to  practise  for  others,  &  he  acted  very  duty  fully,  and  was  well 
rewarded  s  he  gained  credit  above  all  that  had  been  subsherifs  before  him,  insomuch  that  he  was 
imployed  for  several  years  successfully ;  and  gott  to  be  under  Senschall  to  the  earle  of  Clan- 
brazill ;  he  then  maryed  &  built  B  :  Attwood  house,s6  where  his  son  and  heirc  now  lives  ;  so  that 
my  Love  imploying  his  father,  recommending  him,  &  being  bound  for  him  to  other  Sheriffs, 
my  countenancing  him,  and  advices  and  instructions  in  affaires,  gave  the  rise,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  his  attainments  in  the  barrony  of  Ards.  3rd1*  by  a  Letter  from  our  present  Earle,  I  too 
soon  superseded  Sheriff  Waring1"  who  was  then  going  to  Levy  great  Subsidys  and  arrears  of 

Kings  Rent  due  by  y*  Viscountess,  and  his  Lop  (then  a  minor)       •  •  # 

•  ##•#### 


1830.  — Nicholas  Charles  Whyte  of  LoiighbrickUr.d. 

1831.  — William  MusscnHcn  of  I*archticld. 

1832.  — Arthur  limes  of  Dromanlinc. 

1833.  — Robert  Gordon  of  Florida, 

1834.  — The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Hillsborough. 

1835.  — NMM  Batt  of  Purdysbum. 

1836.  — Charles  Douglass  of  Grace  Hall. 

1837.  — David  Robert  Ross  of  Rosstrevor. 

1838.  — Thomas  Johnston  Smyth  of  Lisburn. 

1839.  — John  Sharman  Crawford  of  Crawfordsburn,  Bangnr. 

1840.  — Matthew  Forde  of  Seafurdc. 

1841.  — David  Stewart  Kerof  Monlalto,  resigned  in  May. 

1841.  — Robert  Pcrctval  Maawell  of  Groonupurt. 

1842.  — Robert  Edward  Ward  of  Bangor  Castle. 

1843.  — John  Patrick  Nugent  of  Portaferry. 

1844.  — John  Rend  Allen,  Mount  Panther. 
184$. — Hugh  Montgomery  of  Greyabbey. 

1846.  — Robert  Batt  of  Purdysburn. 

1847.  — Thomas  Morris  Hamilton  Jones  of  Moncyglass. 

1848.  — Richard  Blakiston  Houston  of  Crangencld. 

•l£-A^hXl*H7mil,on  Row W KUlileagh. 
.Sji.-Robert  r 


1851. — Samuel  De  La  Cberois  Crommelin, 
1651, — William  Brownlow  Forde  of  Scaforde. 
1F.J4.— Johii  Temple  Reilly  of  Scarva  House. 
185s  — Andrew  Mulholland  of  Springvale. 
1856.— Francis  Charles  Leslie,  Ballyward. 


18^9.— J.  Charles  Price  of  Saintncld. 
t86o. — John  Blakiston  Houstun,  Orangefield. 
1861.— Alex.  John  Robert  Stewart  of  Anis  House,  County  Done 

■  862.— Jobnjoscph  White  of  Loughbrickland. 
1863. — Daniel  Delacherois  of  Manor  House,  Donaghadee. 
).  — Thomas  M  'Clure  of  Bclmunt,  Belfast. 


1865  — Aubrey  William  Beauclerk  of  Ardglass  Castle. 
i860.— John  Cleland  of  Siormout  Castle. 
1867. — Andrew  Nugent  of  Castleward. 
1S68.— John  Mulholland  ofCraigavad. 

'«  Hugh  //ami//.— Sec  p.  139,  tupra. 
"s*  B:  AtwooJ  Must.— Sec  p.  347,  sufra. 
Harris,  State  of  th<  county  of  Down,  p.  68. 
■5'  Sheriff  Waring.— Sec  p.  373,  su/ra. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
AN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE 

CONCERNING  SOME  OF        MONTGOMERYS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 
COLLECTED  OUT  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORS.1 

Reader 

I  have  herein  gathered  some  notes  as  materialls  for  a  Treatiss,  or  memoires,  of  the 
Tribe,  Nation,  &  Surname  of  the  Montgomerys,  which  I  pick1  up  as  they  occurred  in  my  read- 
ings, and  now  give  thee  the  perusal  of  them  to  be  pryed  into  as  a  piece  of  well-painted 
Architecture  or  Landskip,  which  the  following  pages  much  resembles  for  the  variety  of  objects 
therein  :  Yett  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  remembtr  and  consider  previously  how  Surnames  had 
their  Originalls,  for  Camdcns  Remaines  tells  us  yl  this  way  of  differencing  Famillys  is  not  Gen:11* 
of  a  thousand  years  standing.  As  to  y"  varietys  of  ways  &  Accidents  by  w''  they  came  to  adhere 
to  y*  persons  and  posteritys  so  distinguished  :  it  were  endless,  (as  impossible  to  trace  out  &  recite 
them) :  I  will  only  mention  a  few  Instances.  Imprimis  I  find  Surnames  Imposed  by  kings  as 
marks  of  Honor  putt  upon  ye  chiefe  or  founder  of  the  sept,  for  their  great  merit :  As  y*  Dug- 
lasses  first  soe  called,  on  Occasion  of  a  brave  1'erson  who  haveing  rallyed  y*  Highland  Scotts,  was 
pointed  at,  and  shewn  to  y*  king  as  y*  man  that  thereby,  &  with  his  valor  and  conduct,  had  recovered 
y*  victory  from  y*  Danes  :  y'  words  were  in  Irish  (the  true  Ancient  Scottish  speech')  viV  (says  one 
to  y*  king)  Sholto  Dug/as,  w**  is  by  interpretation,  Behold  this  black  haired,  grayish,  pale  com- 
plexioned  man,  which  designation  y*  king  then  gave  him,  as  a  Surname:  and  his  Posterity  have 

'  Several  authors. — The  following  curious  treatise,  so  Irish  origin  of  the  I sleimen  and  inhabitants  of  the  western 

characteristic  of  the  author,  is  here  printed  for  the  first  Highlands  of  Scotland.    So  late  as  the  sixteenth  century, 

time.    This  fragment  of  the   Manusmpis,   preserved  the  Lowland  Scotch  spoke  of  their  neighbours  in  the 

&mong  the  Family  Papers  at  Grcyabbey,  originally  formed  Highlands  and  Isles  as  the    Vris.he,"  the  "  Yrisehemen  ef 

part  of  a  much  larger  work,  being  paged  567-603.    It  S,.-  .uiuJf  the  " IHshrie ;"  and  of  their  language,  as  the 

appears,  however,  to  Vte  complete  in  itself,  is  it  is  paged  "  lirssi  he"  or  "  Erse"  i.e.,  Irish — Transactions  of the  Jena 

from  I  to  3S  distinctly  from  the  larger  work,  of  which  it  Cut',  pp.  25,  27,  141.    A  peasant  farmer,  named  Magee, 

forms  a  part.    If  the  memorandum  at  the  end  originally  refilling  near  the  town  of  Ilallycastle,  on  the  Antrim  coast, 

belonged  to  thi3  memoir,  we  infer  that  it  was  written  l~as  in  his  po*>«aMon  an  ancient  deed,  conveying  a  grant 

previously  to  the  author's  account  of  the  Montgomerys  of  lands  in  Ida  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  year  140S. 

of  Ireland.  1  his  deed,  granted  by  I">onnell  Macdonncll,  the  then  King 

*  Irish  ( the  true  ancient  Scottish  speech ). — Irish  was  the  of  the  Isles,  to  lirian  Vicar  Magee,  is  written  on  goat-skin, 

prevailing  language  throughout  the  Highlands  and  l>lc=.of  and  expressed  throughout  in  the  purely  Irish  language  of 

Scotland  from  an  early  period  until  the  close  of  the  seven-  the  period.     "  Although  a  Scottish  record,"  says  Or. 

tccnth  century.    It  was  originally  planted  there  by  Iri-.li  Reeves,  "it  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Irish 

colonists  from  Dalriada — a  territory  extending  from  the  orthography  and  construction,  showing  that  the  |>cctdiari- 

present  village  of  Glynn  to  the  Bush-foot,  on  the  coast  of  ties  which  now  characterize  the  Scotch  dialect  of  tin 

the  present  county  of  Antrim. — Reeves,  tides.  Antiquities,  Gaelic  did  not  exist  in  1408,  the  date  of  this  instrument.' 

p.  319;  Reeves,  AdamuatCs  Life  vf  St.  Coiumtcs,  pp.  The  reader  will  lind  a  copy  of  this  document,  with  a 

433-438.    A  Gaelic  poem  of  great  antiquity,  generally  translation  and  notes,  by  Ur.  Reeves,  in  the  I'roceedtngs 

known  as  the  Alt>anie  Duatt,  and  a  genealogical  .IAS*.,  the  of  the  Royal  Irish  AeaJemy,  vol.  v.,  pp.  230-233.    So  late 

— *.  ancient  now  known  to  exist,  point  distinctly  to  the  as  the  year  1690,  when  a  Bible  and  a  Catechism  - 
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retained  it  J   Allsoe  on  a  like  occasion,  as  y*  Duglasses :  A  Farmer  goeing  at  plow  (founder  of  A°  Christi  942 
y*  house  of  y*  Earle  of  Erroll),  with  his  two  sonns ;  seeing  his  countrymen  (y*  Highland  Scotts),  King  K^neth 
flying  from  y*  Danes,  he  stopt  them  at  a  Pass,  with  y*  yoke  of  y*  Plow  oxen,  &  gathering  many,  he 
brought  them  about  an  hill  &  through  a  by  way,  Ledd  them  upon  y*  Danes  rifeling  their  Camp :  ten. 
tc  with  Great  Slaughter  defeated  their  Army.    The  Scottish  King  bountifully  rewardes  him,  and 
called  him  Hay,  yl  being  y*  word  of  Encouragement,  which  y*  farmer  and  his  sonns  often  cryed  out 
aloud ;  when  he  stopt  and  Rallyed  the  flyers  aforesaid.* 


translated  into  the  Irish  language,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
population,  these  Translations  were  circulated  among  the 
people  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whose  language  was 
even  then  almost  identical — C*hanil>crs's  Domestic  An- 
nals of  Scotland,  voL  iii,  p.  39.  Sec  also  Anderson's 
historical  Sketches  0/  the  Nat  n*  Irish. 

'  Haze  retained  it. — Hector  Boece  is  accountable  for  this 
fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  surname  of  Douglas, 
and  of  those  of  several  other  distinguished  Scottish  families. 
This  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  great  house  of 
Douglas  is  supposed  to  have  existed  since  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  Solvathius,  the  son  of  Eugenius, 
was  king  of  Scotland.  The  tradition  sometimes  speaks 
of  the  Danes  as  the  invaders  of  Scotland  in  that  reign,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Islesnien,  under  their  leader  or  king, 
Donnell  Banc.  The  brave  Dhu  (Has,  who  retrieved 
his  country's  cause,  is  supposed  to  have  left  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom  became  the  founder  of  the  family 
in  Scotland,  and  the  younger  the  ancestor  of  the  Scoii 
Duglassi  in  Italy.  Godscroft,  who  wrote  the  History 
of  Douglas  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  appears  to  have 
rejected  this  account  as  improbable.  "  We  do  not  know 
them,"  says  he,  "  in  the  fountain,  but  in  the  stream  ;  not 
in  the  root,  but  in  the  stem;  fur  \\c  know  not  the  first 
mean  man  that  did  raise  himself  above  the  vulgar." 
Wynton's  Chronicle  (Book  VIII.,  cap.  vii.),  written 
about  the  year  1425,  states,  that  of  the  origin  of  the  houses 
of  Murray  and  Douglas',  divers  men  sjveak  in  divers  ways, 
so  tiiat  he  could  affirm  nothing  for  certain ;  nevertheless, 
as  both  hear  in  their  arms  the  same  stars  set  in  the  same 
manner,  it  seems  likely  to  many  that  they  have  come  of 
the  same  kin,  either  by  lineal  descent,  or  by  collateral 
branch.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  origi- 
nal founder  of  the  Douglas  family  received,  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  for  some  cogent  reason,  large  grants  of  land  from 
the  crown,  in  Lanark;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  race  derived  its  surname  from  these  lands.  "The 
Douglas  water,  springing  from  the  foot  of  Cairotablc  (a 
hill  on  the  l>or«lers  of  Kyle,  1,650  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  flows  westward  for  about  eleven  miles  through 
the  pastoral  dale  and  parish  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
about  a  mile  beyond  falls  into  the  Clyde.  In  Wishaw's 
Descrtpthn  of  I^tnark,  p.  65,  the  writer  describes  the 
parish  of  Douglas  as  "a  pleasant  strath,  plentiful!  in  grassc 
and  come  ana  coall,"  but  this  refers  to  the  portions  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  Douglas  Water,  in  the  centre  of 
the  parish,  the  other  parts  stretching  away  into  rude 
moors,  or  rising  into  heathy  hills.  The  fir>t  wcll-rccog- 
nised  owner  of  the  manor  of  Douglas  which  is  coextensive 
with  the  parish,  was  William  of  Vufglas,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  witnessing  several  charters  between  the  years  1 175 
and  1213.  He  had  six  sons,  of  whom  four  were  in  holy 
oruers.    His  eldest  son  aud  heir,  Archibald  or  Lrkenbald 


cADuneglas,  held  the  family  estate  between  the  years  1213 
and  1232.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  sir  William  of 
Duneglas,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  in 
Scotland  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1255.  'n  ,267.  he 
had  possession  of  the  manor  of  ¥ awdon,  in  Northumber- 
land, held  from  Gilbert  Umfravillc,  lord  of  Rcdesdale,  and 
conferred  on  Douglas  by  prince  Edward,  son  of  the  English 
king.  He  died  in  1276,  leaving  two  sons,  Hugh  and 
William.  The  former,  who  married  Margery,  sister  of  sir 
Hugh  Abernethy,  died  without  issue  in  the  year  1287,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  William.  In  1289, 
the  latter,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  carried  off  his 
future  wife  Alianora  of  Lovainc,  from  the  manor  of  her 
kinsfolk,  the  Zouches,  at  Tranent,  in  Lothian.  In  1296, 
he  swore  fcalry  to  Edward  I.,  in  return  receiving  letters 
for  the  restoration  of  his  lands  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Edin- 
burgh Berwick,  Dumfries,  and  Wigton.  This  William 
Douglas  died  a  prisoner  in  England,  aliout  the  year  1302, 
and  was  succcdcd  by  his  son,  who  was  known  as  the  good 
sir  James  Douglas,  whose  personal  history  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  from  whose 
time  the  succession  and  the  fortunes  of  the  lords  of  Douglas- 
dale  are  to  be  read  in  the  common  annals  of  their  country. 
Of  their  old  castle,  which  witnessed  many  startling  family 
vicissitudes,  only  011c  ruined  tower  now  remains,  sur- 
rounded by  large  ash  trees,  apparently  as  venerable  in 
years  as  itself.  —  Abridged  from  Origines  Faroe hialts  Scot ur, 
vol.  L,  pp.  152-160. 

*  The flyers  aforesaid.  — The  memorable  battle  of  Long- 
carten,  or  Longcarty,  in  the  parish  of  Rcdgorten,  and 
counly  of  Perth,  must  have  occurred  at  a  much  later  date 
than  that  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  marginal  note. 
The  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  did  not  commence  until  about 
the  year  970,  and  the  battle  here  referred  to  is  generally 
supposed  to  liave  taken  place  in  9S0.  On  that  occasion, 
the  Scots  are  laid  to  have  been  surprised  and  outnumbered 
by  the  Danes.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  Ken- 
neth courageously  led,  the  Scots  broke  from  him  in  panic, 
rushing  along  a  narrow  defile,  where  they  were  met  and 
driven  back  on  the  enemy,  by  a  countryman  and  his  two 
sons,  who  had  indignantly  witnessed  their  flight. 
After  the  battle,  Hay  and  his  sons  were  introduced  to  the 
king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  in  triumph  to 
Perth,  granting  them  the  lands  of  Erroll  and  others  ad- 
joining. It  issaidhegavethcmtheirchoicctoacccptasmuch 
as  would  be  included  either  in  a  hound's  chase,  or  a  hawk's 
flight,  and  that  they  accepted  the  latter.  Hay  was  created 
thane  of  Erroll  and  received  an  armorial  bearing,  viz., 
three  escutcheons.  f;ulcs,  the  supporters  countrymen,  armed 
with  yokes  and  l>ows  :  the  crest  a  falcon  with  expanded 
wings  ;  the  motto  Serves  Jugum.  The  Hays  of  Erroll 
con-  vied  in  possession  of  these  lands  from  the  date  of  the 
1  grant  in  980,  until  the  year  1650.    The  rcpre- 
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Another  occasion  and  Account  is  given  in  y*  Scottish  History  of  a  contryman  who  Cutt  K. 
Robert  y"  third  (commonly  called  y*  bleerd  Eye)  out  of  his  mothers  belly :  when  as  (by  a  fall  from 
her  horse)  at  hunting  she  dyed  in  y*  feild.  This  King  (hunting  in  those  grounds)  was  informed  of 
y*  Story,  and  sent  for  y'  man,  and  seeming  to  be  angry  for  the  Scarr  on  his  eyes,  (which  had  gott- 
ten  him  y*  nickname  aforcsayd)  questioned  him  what  he  Sayd,  when  he  urged  and  took  upon  him- 
self to  doe  y*  office  of  a  midwife  :  The  poor  man  trembleing,  Answered,  y^he  told  y*  nobility,  and 
HoJeU8°f!on-  confessed  he  was  but  a  Semple  man  (as  they  then  called  him),  but  y'  God  putt  it  in  his  mind,  y'  he 

dinopolU  :  K.  should  save  a  Kings  Life,  and  soe  he  had  y*  courage  to  doe  as  he  did  begging  his  Ma*"  Pardon 
Ed.  y*  4Ul  rave 

y"  surname  of  for  y#  Scarr  he  had  given  him  unwittingly.  King  Robert  did  then  impose  y*  surname  of  SempU  on 
Wrn?  Utile-1'**  man  &  his  Postcrity  >  and  8ave  them  y*  Lands  of  Southenan  and  y'  title  of  Lord  Semple, 

burye,  because  which  they  enjoy  in  the  West  of  Scotland  to  this  day.** 
he  W&5  ft  most 

excellent  win-  Some  Familys  have  had  their  Surnames  from  their  offices,  as  y*  Stewards,  Butlers,  Mershalls, 
der  of  a  horn  Constables,  &c. 


sentativesofthis  family  have  often  distinguished  themselves 
subsequently  in  their  country's  history.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  Hays,  chiefly,  Robert  Bruce  won  the  decisive  battle  of 
Barra,  tn  130S.  For  tliis  service  the  family  of  Erroll  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  parishes 
of  Cruden  and  Slain.%  and  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Lo- 
gic Buclian,  Ellon,  and  Uuny.  The  chief  of  the  family 
was  also  appointed  by  Bruce  to  the  office  of  hereditary 
great  constable  of  Scotland,  the  cliarter  fur  this  appoint- 
ment (which  is  still  preserved  at  Slains  castle),  being 
dated  at  Cambuskenneth,  !2th  November,  1316.  The 
earl  of  Erroll,  in  virtue  of  his  distinguished  office,  is  by 
birth  the  first  subject  in  Scotlaud  ;  ajid,  in  right  of  this 
privilege,  on  state  occasions  where  the  sovereign  is  pre- 
sent, he  takes  precedence  of  all  the  other  Scottish  peers.— 
Abridged  from  Scottish  Jonrn«lof  Topography,  <S-v.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  387,  3SS. 

s  West  of  Scotland  to  this  Jay.— The  celebrated  house 
of  Sempill,  Semple,  or  Sympill,  ap|>care<l  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II. ,  but  its  chief  honours  and  possessions 
were  acquired  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted 
to  Robert  Sympill  '  the  liaill  land  of  Southennan,  which 
was  the  lairdslnp  of  the  late  John  Balliol,  with  the  com- 
mon pasturage  of  the  Lairgs,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his 
heirs,  in  a  free  barony,  paying  us  a  silver  pennie  yearly,  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost."  About  the  year  1330,  or  1340, 
William  Sympill  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the 
barony  of  Elliotstoun,  parish  of  Lochunioch  in  Strath  gryfe. 
The  Sympills  of  Elliotstoun  were  bailies  and  chamberlains 
of  the  barony  of  Renfrew  under  the  high  stewards  of  Scot- 
land, and  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the  office  of  here- 
ditary sheriffs  of  Renfrew,  from  the  year  1406,  when  that 
district  was  erected  into  a  distinct  county. — Scottish  Jour- 
nal 0/  Topography,  crv.,  vol.  iL.  p.  292,  note.  The  story 
told  in  the  text,  and  popularly  believed  in  Scotland  even 
to  this  day,  has  reference  to  the  birth  of  Robert  H.,  not 
Robert  III.,  as  here  stated.  The  death  of  Marjory  Bruce, 
the  king's  mother,  popularly  known  as  Queen  Blaine,  is 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  from  her  horse, 
whilst  hunting,  between  Paisley  and  the  castle  of  Renfrew, 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  second  of  Murch,  1315-16;  and 
the  popular  story  further  affirms  that  her  child  (Robert  II. ) 
was  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cesarean  operation, 


performed  on  the  spot  by  a  simple  peasant'  Crawford  in 
his  History  of  Renfrewshire,  p.  4 1,  records  this  legend  as 
follows  :— "  At  this  place,  in  the  lands  of  Knox,  there  is 
a  high  Cross  standing,  called  Queen  Bleari/s  Cress  ;  but 
no  inscription  is  legible.  Tradition  hath  handed  down, 
that  it  was  erected  on  this  occasion — Marjory  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  renowned  Robert  I.,  and  wife  of  Walter, 
great  Steward  of  Scotland,  at  that  time  lord  of  this  conntry, 
being  hunting  at  this  place,  was  thrown  from  her  horse, 
and  by  the  fall  suffering  a  dislocation  of  the  vtrteom  of 
her  neck,  died  on  the  spot  She  being  pregnant,  fell  in 
labour  of  King  Robert  II.  ;  the  child  or  Joctus  was  a 
Ctrsar.  The  o|>eratton  being  by  an  unskilful  hand,  his 
eye  being  touched  by  the  instrument,  could  not  be  cured  ; 
from  which  he  was  called  A'in?  Bh.irie.  This,  according 
to  our  historians  fell  out  in  the  year  1317."  Lord  Hailcs 
has  remorselessly  demolished  this  tradition  by  the  statement 
of  a  few  facts.  Thus  Fordun  and  Major  record  the  birth 
of  Robert  11.,  but  say  nothing  of  the  strange  circumstances 
associated  with  that  event  in  the  popular  story.  Barbour, 
who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  that  king,  and  Winton, 
whose  chronicle  was  compiled  soon  after  the  death  of 
Robert  III.,  arc  wholly  silent  as  to  the  matters  related  by 
Crawfurd,  and  so  also  are  Bellcndcn,  Lesley,  and 
Buchanan.  Hector  Boece  not  only  omits  any  mention  of 
this  story,  but  expresses  himself  in  words  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  it.  Speaking  of  Marjory  Bruce,  or  Stewart, 
he  mentions  that  she  dted  leaving  a  son  yet  a  child.  But 
why  should  this  lady  be  called  a  Queen  because  her  son 
became  a  King  fifty-seven  years  after  her  death,  or  why 
should  she  l>c  called  Blear -eye  because  her  son  was  so 
nicknamed  when  advanced  ir  life,  having  had  a  remark- 
able inflammation  in  one  of  his  eyes?  Ix>rd  Hailes 
conjectures  that  Robert  IF.  got  the  nickname  of  Blear-eye 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Robert  III.,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  latter,  who  was  known  as  Robert  Faranyeir, 
or  the  late  Robert.  Hailes  farther  thinks  it  improbable 
that  the  Lady  should  liavc  been  hunting  on  horseback  so 
near  the  time  of  her  confinement ;  and  that  being  1 
Roman  Catholic,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  so  employed  on 
Shrove-  Tuesday.  See  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  iL, 
PP-  339-344 ;  sec  also  ArxhaoUgia  Scot u  a,  pp.  456- 
461. 
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Some  have  been  Sumamed  from  a  remarkable  part  of  their  face  which  hath  stuck  to  y*  Pos- 
terity of  y*  Eminent  Person  who  first  was  designed  soe,  as  y*  Campbells  from  one  who  had  a  wry 
mouth  (for  Cambeoll  signifys  soe  much  in  y*  high-Land  Scottish  speech)  but  of  late  Ages  since  y 
ffamily  of  Argile  grew  great  eminent  and  civillized ;  they  have  rejected  y*  surname  of  M'AUen 
Moore  and  spell  themselves  Campbells  as  dc  Campo  belli;  being  more  Hon*  than  the  former 
Asterick  given  them,  but  perhaps  some  of  them  may  cleare  y*  point  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.6 

The  Clan  Camerons  (A  great  family  and  very  Antient  in  y*  sayd  High  Lands)  yett  retaine 
theire  Surnames,  as  originally  put  upon  their  cheife  (y*  words  Signifys  a  crooked  or  wry  nose)  & 
think  noe  shame  of  it7 


*  To  wktch  I  am  a  stranger.  —  The  Campbells  were 
anciently  known  as  Maccallums,  being  descended  from  a 
great-grandson  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhnc,  an  Irish  chieftain, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  a  Palriadic  king,  in  Scotland, 
about  the  year  512.  The  chief  or  head  of  this  clan  was 
invariably  known  as  the  Maccallunt  Mor.  The  clan  name 
Campbell  i%  popularly  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  as  the 
author  states  in  the  text ;  but  modern  scnachics  and  gene- 
alogists of  the  Argyle  family  come  forward  with  a  more 
acceptable,  if  not  a  more  correct,  derivation.  Buchanan  of 
Aucnmarhas  the  following  account  of  this  surname,  which 
our  author,  no  doubt,  haa  heard  in  some  shape  or  other, 
but  towhich  he  evidently  attached  little  or  no  importance:— 
"  Malcolm  O'Duin  (a  grandson  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne), 
after  his  first  lady's  death,  went  to  France,  and  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  or,  as  in  I-alin,  Campus 
hello,  being  niece  to  the  duke  of  Normandy.  By  her  he 
had  two  60ns,  Pionysius  and  Archikild,  who,  from  the  in- 
heritance got  with  their  mother,  changed  their  surname 
from  Oduin  to  Campbell.  Dionysius,  the  eldest,  continued 
in  France,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  family,  designed  Camp- 
bell, in  that  kingdom,  of  which  family  was  Count  Tallard, 
a  mareschal  of  France,  carried  prisoner  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  divers  others  of  quality.  The 
second  brother  came  to  Scotland,  as  some  say,  an  officer 
in  William  duke  of  Normandy's  army,  at  his  conquest  of 
England,  anno  1066.  And  coming  to  Argylcshirc,  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  Eva  Oduin,  daughter  of  Sir  Paul  Oduibhne 
(surnamed  anspori  an,  'of  the  purse,'  knight  of  Lochow). 
She  being  heiress  of  Lochow,  and  he  having  retained  this 
surname  of  Campl>cll,  as  did  his  successors,  the  whole  clan 
of  Oduibhne,  in  a  small  tract  of  time,  in  compliance  with 
their  chief,  assumed  that  surname,  as  did  many  others  in 
this  kingdom  upon  the  like  occasion." — Ancient  Scottish 
Surnames,  pp.  31,  32,  Glasgow,  1820.  The  clan  Camp- 
bell came  to  include  other  smaller  clans,  who  eventually 
assumed  the  leading  name,  although  for  a  time  retaining 
their  own  tribe  names.  "  Many  families  and  small  tribes 
of  Brcadalboue  in  the  sixteenth  century  renounced  their 
natural  heads,  and  took  Clenurchy  (Campbell)  for  their 
chief.  Many  more,  in  Argyle  and  the  Isles,  must  have 
suffered  a  change  from  awe  of  Macallummore."— Cosmo 
Inncs  on  Scott k  Surnames,  p.  24.  This  writer  in  his 
Sketches  of  Early  Scottish  History,  p.  374,  has  referred  to 
this  fact  a>  follows  : — "  We  find  families  and  small  tribes 
choose  Glenurchy  for  their  chief,  sometimes  renouncing 
their  natural  head,  and  selecting  him  ns  leader  and  pro- 
jector, yet  retaining  t!.c".r  own  p.itrony:ni«l  designation-.. 


These  new  subjects  bound  themselves  not  only  to  pay  the 
allegiance  of  clansmen,  but  to  give  the  'caulp  of  kenkynie,' 
the  Celtic  equivalent  for  the  Ilcriot  of  feudal  customs  ;  to 
visit  the  chief's  house  with  sufficient  presents  twice  in  the 
year ;  to  serve  in  'hosting  and  hunting ;'  and  to  lie  ready  at 
all  times  'to  ride  and  gor  in  their  lord~s  affairs."  The  'ken- 
kynie' was  the  'kincogish'  of  the  Irish.  Sec  p.  43,  note  42, 
supra.  The  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Argyle  has 
for  many  centuriss  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  West 
Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland.  Like  so  many  others 
of  the  Scoto-Irish  lords,  this  family  owed  much  of  its  ele- 
vation to  the  gratitude  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  for  faithful 
services  rendered  to  him  in  his  perilous  career.  Hence 
his  extensive  grants  to  sir  Ncill  Campbell  of  Lochawe,  or 
Lochowc,  from  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  Macdougalls  of 
Lorn,  the  Comyns,  and  other  leading  supporters  of  the 
Balliol  party.  The  marriage  of  sir  Neill  with  lady  Mary, 
sister  of  Rol>ert  Bruce,  attached  the  Camplwlls  still  more 
closely  to  the  dynasty  established  by  the  latter.  Early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochawe 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  barons  in  Scotland.  His  grand- 
son, Colin,  created  first  earl  of  Argyle,  was  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  and  acquired  the  entire  lordship  of  Lorn.  At 
the  close  of  the  previous  century,  the  family  of  Argyle  had 
commenced  to  supplant — sometimes  by  force,  and  not  un- 
fiv<|uently  by  fraud — the  great  Macdonnell  chiefs,  an  I  as- 
sisted by  the  forfeitures  of  James  IV.,  the  Maccatlum Mores 
soon  acquired  an  influence  almost  as  great  as  ever  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  I-ords  of  the  Isles.  See  Gregory's 
Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  £4. 

7  And,  think  no  shame  of  //.—The  more  modern 
Camerons  are  not  satisfied  with  this  account  of  their  sur- 
name, which  they  now  derive  from  Cambro,  a  Dane,  or 
Norwegian,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
Scottish  chief  named  Mac  Martin,  proprietor  of  that  part 
of  Lochabcr,  afterwards  possessed  by  Lochicl,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Clan  Cameron.  "Cambro  not  only 
retained  his  own  name  upon  his  marriage  of  the  heiress  of 
the  Mac  Martins,  a  very  old  clan,  but  also  from  his  own 
proper  name  transmitted  the  surname  of  Cameron  to  his 
posterity,  which,  in  a  tract  of  time,  becoming  the  more 
powerful,  the  whole  remains  of  the  Mac  Martins  went 
into  that  surname.  .  .  .  The  dependents  on  this 
surname  arc  a  sept  of  the  Mac  Lauchlans,  the  Mac 
Gclveils,  Mac  I.onnics,  Mac  Phails,  or  Pauls,  and  Mac 
Chlericks,  or  Clerks,  and  some  others.  These  arc  all 
originally  Camerons."  —  Buchsm-jTs  Ancient  Scottish 
Surnames,  pp.  9;.  .,7. 
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Other  Familys  assumed  Surnames  from  y*  device  which  their  founders  had,  in  their  respective 
Coats  Armorial),  sheilds,  Targetts,  or  Banners,  (This  distinction  is  more  Antient  than  surname?), 
which  y*  Eminent  Leaders  of  Troops,  Companys,  Brigades,  or  Arrays,  used ;  thereby  to  be  better 
distinguished  and  resorted  to,  in  y*  warn,  and  so  y'  famous  Uter  y'  victorious  British  prince8  is 
always  mentioned  w*  addition  of  Pcndragon'  yl  is  a  dragons  head,  w"*  was  painted  in  his  Banner, 
y'  he  advanced  against  y*  Romans.  Some  A  Lyon,  A  Beare,  A  City,  or  y'  Like  in  their  sheilds, 
thence  came  the  surnames  of  Lyons,  Fitzurslys,10  De  Burgos,  &c    The  family  of  Howth  are  called 


•  Ultr,  v*  victorious  British  prince.— Ot  this  prince's 
father  we  have  the  following  notice :— "  Ami  then,  when 
the  men  of  Rome  refused  the  tribute  from  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  becaase  they  were  weary  of  defending  it,  on 
account  ofthe  many  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
they  went  to  Armorica  to  procure  a  king,  and  there  ihcy 
got  Cystcnin  (Constantino),  brother  of  Aldwr,  king  of 
Armorica,  and  he  came  to  this  island,  and  wxs  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  He  was  a  good  and  merciful 
man,  and  had  three  sons,  namely,  Constans,  Ainbrosius 
(F.mrys),  and  Ulhyr  Pcndragon;  and  he  erected  three 
cities,  Cacr  Wmhcr,  Caer  Wstcr,  and  Cacr  Angow.  lie 
was  called  by  some  Constantine  the  Deliverer,  by  others 
Constantino  the  Blessed." — The  Cambro-Briton,  vol.  iii., 
p.  364.  The  descent  of  Uttyr  Pcndragon  is  given  some- 
what differently  by  different  writer*.    Sec  Camb.  Biogr., 

?.  340 ;  Cymmrodorion  Transactions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 
n  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S9,  is 
given  as  follows  :—"  Uther  Pcndragon,  ah  Teiodrig,  ab 
Teithvsaltt,  ab  Mynan,  ab  Urban,  ab  Edrig,  ah  Brcichrwy, 
ab  Meurig,  ab  Metre kion,  ab  Gwyron  Vrych,  ab  A rthoneh 
ab  F.nnydd,  ab  Gorddttiyn,  ab  Gorug,  ab  Meirckton 
I'avsi  Mtlar,  ab  Owen,  ab  Cynillin,  ab  t'aradog,  ab 
Bran."  This  prince  L'thyr  was  appointed  by  the  Britons, 
to  carry  off  the  monumental  pile  from  Kildarc,  in  Ireland, 
known  throughout  Britain  as  the  Giants'  Dante.  "If 
you  are  desirous,"  said  Merlin,  *'to  honour  the  burial 
place  of  these  men  with  an  everlasting  monument,  send 
for  the  Giants'  Dance,  which  i*  in  Kiiimeus,  a  mountain 
in  Ireland.  For  there  is  a  structure  of  stones  there,  which 
none  of  this  age  could  raise  without  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  They  are  stones  of  a  vast  magni- 
tude and  wonderful  quality,  and  if  they  fan  he  placed 
here,  as  they  are  there,  quite  round  this  spot  of  ground, 
they  will  stand  for  ever. "  When  Uthyr,  with  iS.ooomcn, 
amved  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  stones 
into  Britain,  Cillomanius,  king  of  Ireland,  on  hearing 
their  errand,  smiling,  said  to  those  around  him : — "No 
wonder  a  cowardly  race  of  people  (meaning  the  Saxons) 
were  able  to  make  so  great  devastations  in  the  island  of 
Britain,  when  the  Britons  arc  such  brutes  and  fools. 
.  Was  ever  the  like  folly  heard  of?  What  !  arc  the  stones 
of  Ireland  Ix-ttcr  than  those  of  Britain,  that  our  kingdom 
must  I*  put  to  this  disturbance  for  them?  To  arms, 
soldiers,  and  defend  your  country';  while  I  have  life,  they 
shall  not  take  from  us  the  least  stone  of  the  Giants'  Jtance.  ' 
But  Uthyr  is  represented  as  having  actually  succeeded  in 
his  expedition,  carrying  off  the  vast  monumental  pile, 
which  is  now  the  pile  long  known  as  Ston:hcitgc,  near 
Winchester.  —  Jeffry  of  Monmouth's  British  iitstory, 
translated  by  A.  Thompson,  1718,  pp.  246,  248. 

*  Bendra  ;on.—"  During  these  transactions  at  Win- 


chester, there  ap]>eared  a  star  of  wonderful  magnitude, 
darting  forth  a  Kay,  at  the  end  whereof  was  a  globe  of 
fire  in  the  form  of  a  Dragon,  out  of  whose  mouth  Issued 
f  pnh  two  rays  ;  one  of  which  seemed  to  stretch  out  itself 
l>eyond  the  extent  of  Gaul,  the  other  towards  the  Irish 
Sea.  and  ended  in  seven  lesser  rays."  On  Uthyr  asking 
Merlin  the  meaning  of  this  portent,  the  latter  replied  : — 
"  The  star,  and  the  fiery  dragon  under  it,  signifies  your- 
self; and  the  ray  extending  towards  the  Gallican  coast 
portends  that  you  shall  have  a  most  potent  son.  to  whose 
power  all  those  kingdoms  shall  be  subject  over  which  the 
Kay  reaches.  But  the  other  ray  signifies  a  daughter, 
whose  sons  and  grandsons  shall  successively  enjoy  the 
kingdom  of  lirilain."  So  soon  as  Uther's  brother.  Am- 
brosius,  died,  and  wxs  buried  "  in  the  Giant's  Dance, 
which  in  his  lifetime  he  had  commanded  to  be  made," 
Uther  was  crowned  king  of  Britain  in  his  stead.  The 
latter  "commanded  two  Dragons  to  l>c  made  of  gold,  in 
the  likeness  of  the  Dragon  which  he  had  seen  at  the  ray 
of  the  star.  As  soon  as  they  were  finished,  which  was 
done  with  wondeiful  nicety  of  workmanship,  he  made  a 
present  of  one  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  but 
reserved  the  other  to  himself,  to  be  carried  along  with 
him  to  his  wars.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  was  called 
Uther  I'atdragon,  which,  in  the  British  tongue,  signifies 
the  Dragon's  Head ;  the  occasion  of  this  appellation  itetng 
Merlin's  predicting,  from  the  appearance  of  a  dragon, 
that  he  should  be  king." — Jeffry  of  Monmouth's  British 
J/istoty,  pp.  253,  254,  255,  257.  On  the  death  of  Uther. 
his  son  Arthur  became  ''  a  king  of  great  praise  over  thirty 
kingdoms  ;  and  he  was  styled  Kui|>cror  of  Rome.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  sovereigns  of  the  whole 
world  :  the  most  generous,  the  most  valiant,  and  the  most 
merciful.  He  loved  and  honoured  Caerlcon  on  the  Usk 
more  than  any  other  place  ;  and  he  erected  many  religious 
houses  and  monasteries,  and  gave  them  endow  menu  and 
salaries,  and  these  will  last  for  ever."—  The  Cambro-Briton, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  364. 

"  Bitz  l  rsulys. — "Campion,  who  wrote  in  1567,  says 
that  Mac  Mahon  signifies  the  Bear's  son ;  and  Spencer, 
who  wrote  in  1596,  says  that  the  Mac  Mahons  of  the  North 
were  defended  from  the  Fitz- Ursulas  or  Dc>  Veres,  who 
fled  from  F.ngland  during  the  Barons'  Wars  against  Rich- 
ard II.  To  which  sir  Charles  Coote  adds,  in  his  Statists- 
cat  Account  0/ the  Cottnty  of Monagh.itt,  that  their  ancestor 
had  murdered  St.  Thomas  a  Heekct  !  For  their  true  de- 
scent, viz.,  from  Mathghamham,  lord  of  Farney,  who  was 
slain  at  Clones,  a.i>.  1022.  sec  Shirley's  Account  of  the 
Dominion  of  Farnev,  \\  140."— AVr  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in 
O' Daly's  Ttibes  0/  Ireland,  p.  49.  The  old  sept  of  the 
Mac  Swtncs  of  Doc  Castle  bore  a  salmon  with  an  open 
hand  on  their  Arm*,  and  probably  from  Srwin,  the  Welsh 
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S*  Laurence  from  y'  Sto  Holyday,  because  thereon  y*  Predicessor  (who  then  was  eminent  and  of 
another  Surname)  obtained  a  famous  victory  over  y*  Irish."  But  when  Surnames  came  to  be  more 
common,  they  were  assumed  divers  ways,  as  from  Trades,  so  came  y*  Carpenters,  Taylors,  Smiths, 
Bakers,  Ac,a  Some  from  complexions  as  Whites,  Reids,  Greens,  &c'J  But  the  most  affected  and 
antient  way  was  when  Rich  men  stiled  themselves  by  their  Lands,  or  y'  y*  same  was  allowed  to  them 
as  designations,  in  Princes  Charters.  Thus  Malcolm  y*  3rt  (nicknamed  Canmoore)  K  :  of  Scotts, 
universally  did :  reserving  a  certaine  Rent  payable  to  y'  Crowne,  on  every  one  who  so  held  of 
him.**  Thus  it  continued,  promiscously  among  all  y*  Kings  Tenannts,  so  y'  y*  surnames  of  familys 
in  y*  kingdom  was  hardly  knowne,  even  amongst  neighbours,  Till  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  there, 
in  K  :  Cha  :  y*  2*  Rcigne,  obleiged  y*  Gentry  to  write,  name  and  S'name  before  y*  stile  of  their 
Lands,  or  cheife  Seate,  as  an  addition  in  all  their  subscriptions,  to  Letters,  bonds,  Leases,  or  other 
deeds'  for  example,  one  family  of  Shaw,  subscribed  onely  Greenock :  but  now  they  write  SJtaw  of 


for  a  salmon,  originally  drew  their  surname.  Minor 
branches  used  the  porpoise  or  herring-hog  on  their  crest; 
and  in  the  old  graveyard  of  Doe  Castle  there  is  a  tomb 
with  a  figure  apparently  intended  to  represent  a  common 
swine  cut  on  it.  "  In  the  centre  of  the  Mac  Swincs' 
country  there  is  a  huge  table-topped  mountain  called 
Muekish,  which,  from  a  certain  point  at  sea,  exactly  re- 
sembles the  back  of  a  porpoise  or  herring-hog  rising  up  to 
blow."  The  sept  name  may  have  come  to  the  Mac 
Swincs  from  this  circumstance.  The  reader  may  see  a 
curious  account  of  the  modern  representatives  of  this  once 
powerful  race  in  Meehan's  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
p.  501-4. 

"  Over  the  Irish. —  Tristram  was  the  original  surname 
borne  by  the  family  of  Howth, — a  race  well-known  in 
Britain  long  previously  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of 
Ireland.  Chroniclers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  this  surname  was  dropped  and 
that  of  St.  Lawrence  adopted,  some  affirming  that  the 
change  was  made  by  sir  Armoricus  Tristram,  because  of  a 
victory  he  had  achieved  on  that  saint's  day  over  the  Irish, 
whilst  others  maintain  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  grand 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  Danes  by  one  of  his  descendants,  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  St  Lawrence,  that  if  victorious,  he  would 
take  the  saint's  name,  and  transmit  it  to  his  descendants. 
— Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Archdall,  vol.  iii. , 
p.  180.  Haiuner  is  of  opinion  that  the  change  was  ac- 
complished from  another  and  much  more  agreeable  cause. 
When  speaking  of  De  Courcy,  he  says :— •*  He  served 
King  Henry  the  Second  in  all  his  warres,  and  in  France 
he  met  with  a  worthy  knight,  Sir  Armoricus  Tristeram, 
who  married  Courcy  his  sister ;  and  whether  it  was  de- 
rived of  the  I -ad  ics  name,  or  for  that  they  were  married 
on  Saint  Lavsrence  day,  ever  after  hee  and  his  posterity 
after  him  was  called  Sir  Armoricus  de  Sane  to  Laurentto, 
whence  the  Noble  house  of  Howth  is  lineally  descended. " 
—Chronicle  of  Ireland,  p.  297. 

"  Bakers,  cW.—  Among  surnames  derived  from  Trades 
are  Miller,  Mutter  (a  gatherer  of  the  multures  or  mill 
dues),  Walker  (from  the  walking  or  fulling  mill),  Fuller, 
Cirdwood  (from  hooping  barrels,  in  England  Hoofer), 
Brander  (shortened  into  Brand),  Barter  (from  curing 
skins),  Tanner,  Currier  (now  Curry),  Skinner,  Boucher 
{Butcher,  often  in  Scotland  Baxter)  Brewster,  Suter,  Webster, 
LUster  (now  Lister),  Cook,  A  itchener,  Taylor,  Turner,  Sadler, 


Lorimer  (bridle-maker),  Clover,  Boyer,  Bowman,  Fletcher 
(from  Flechier,  arrow-maker),  Smith,  Cowan,  Harper, 
&c,  &c  See  Scotch  Surnames,  by  Cosmo  Innes,  pp. 
29,  3a 

'*  Reids,  Greens,  cVc. — The  principal  surnames  derived 
from  this  source  arc  Black,  Blackie,  Duff,  White,  Why- 
locks,  Bane,  Grey,  Brown,  Red  or  Reid,  Ruddiman,  Green, 
Blue,  Scarlett,  Dunne,  Glasi. 

14  So  held  of  him. — Malcolm,  sumamed  Canmore,  is 
generally  understood  to  have  first  introduced  the  feudal 
system  into  Scotland.  It  differed  essentially  from  the 
patriarchal  ntle  which  had  previously  existed  in  that 
country,  and  which,  indeed,  was  peculiarly  cherished  by 
the  Celtic  nations  throughout  all  Europe.  Under  the 
patriarchal  system  the  several  districts  of  the  land 
were  governed  by  chiefs  and  Ccann-tighes,  or  heads  of 
families,  the  former  constituting  the  executive,  the  latter 
the  judges  and  juries  of  the  respective  clans.  No  capital 
punishments  were  permitted  by  this  system,  and  the  right 
of  "pit  and  gallows"  was  unknown  in  Scotland  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Malcolm.  The  feudal  system  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  growth  of  the  invasions  ami  conquests  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals.  When  introduced  into  Scotland, 
it  changed,  very  materially,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  although  the  patriarchal  rule  continued  to  influ- 
ence its  people  long  after  statutory  enactments  had  become 
general  But  Malcolm  Canmore  being  by  the  new 
system  constituted  not  only  the  fountain  of  all  honour  and 
power,  but,  what  was  more  important,  the  rightful  owner 
and  inheritor  of  all  the  land,  he  was  thus  in  a  position  to 
grant  it  on  his  own  terms  and  conditions.  One  of  these 
conditions  was  that  mentioned  in  the  text,  namely,  that 
the  grantee  should  take  the  name  of  the  land,  which  was 
no  doubt  deemed  a  necessary  stipulation,  from  the  fact 
that  these  grantees  were  at  first  in  many  instances 
foreigners.  The  system,  however,  soon  found  favour 
among  the  native  chiefs  and  ccann-ligbcs,  who,  although 
required  to  sink  their  family  surnames,  so  as  that  such 
were  "hardly  known  even  among  neighbours,"  received 
with  the  new  system  the  "  power  of  pit  and  gallows,''  and 
were  indeed  constituted  petty  sovereigns  in  their  several 
districts.  For  a  list  of  Scotch  surnames  derived  from 
Lands,  see  the  Essay  on  Scotch  Surnames  by 
Innes,  pp.  44-53- 
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Greenock,  Prefixing  their  christian  name  and  allsoe  y*  word  S*  if  they  be  of  Knights  degree.  But 
y*  nobility  subscribe  oncly  y*  Title  of  Honor  to  w*  they  are  advanced  by  y*  Kings  Letters  Pattents. 
The  former  Custom  of  y*  Lowland  Scottish  gentry  was  introduced  in  imitation  of  y*  French  (w1* 
w*h  nation  there  was  Anticnt  and  Strict  confederacy  of  a  long  duration,  from  Carolus  III.  even  till  y* 
union  of  Great  Brittain,  under  K :  James  y'  first),  they  sendcing  their  eldest  sonns  into  Ffrance  for 
E  lucation  and  y*  younger  to  serve  y'  kingdom  in  y*  warrs,  their  marchants  exchanging  their 
Children  with  their  Correspondents  mutually,  to  breed  them  to  be  the  better  factors  for  trade. 
But  I  heare  of  noe  Ffrench  Surnames  among  them  except  the  Montgomery*,  **  yet  of  other  things  there 
is  plenty  of  Ffrench  names  and  Ffrench  words  allsoe  :  Here  it  is  noteworthy,  That  K:  David  observes 
h  jvr  Rich  men  gave  their  names  to  their  Lands  &  I  think  yl  was  a  Custom  (probably  not  new) 
in  his  time  soe  to  doe  :  we  find  in  Scotland  and  elswhere  in  these  Kingdomes  that  it  is  frequently 
done.  Instances  thereof  may  bee  had  both  in  Elder  and  I^atcr  times,  As  Huston  of  Huston,  Raudon 
of  Raudon,  CrafTords  Burn,  Newtown  Buttler,  Mount  Morricc,  and  many  such.16  I  presume  this 
practice  (now  and  then)  was  from  a  naturall  desire  to  perpetuate  their  Surnames  and  memory  web 
Instances  of  (on  failor  of  Issue  male  and  familys,)  might  be  distinct,  (as  in  many  mens  Cases  happens)  soe  y* 
Oblivion  would  swallow  them  all  upp,  were  it  not  for  coats  of  Anns  and  such  like  preservatives  of 
A}lsojerais  Surnames  and  familys  which  have  been  used,  to  y*  Like  Intent,  as,  first  Traditions,  then  heaps  of 
l  iiiar.  Stones,  Crosses  (as  mortimcrs)  Pillars* *  (as  Seths  and  Rachells)  monuments,  oblesks,  sepulchers, 
b  lildings.  And,  (w""  is  best  of  all)  written  Records  were  invented  and  made.     Take  here  one 


'*  Extent  the  Mt/nt^vmerys. — There  must  bave  been 
many  such,  however,  although  in  our  author's  time  Mime 

h.  ul  been  corrupted  ami  others  had  altogether  disappeared. 
In  reference  to  thi-.  point  Cosmo  Innes  Nays:--"  Of  those 

i.  .»w  extant  only  a  few  are  the  surnames  imported  from 
Normandy.  The  names  of  Jiruce  ami  /!, inlay,  Lindsay 
and  SituUir,  indeed,  if  not  so  great  a-  they  once  were, 
still  mark  huu>e>  of  ancestral  nobility.  Hut  how  many 
have  gone  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  left  no  trace  I 
Take  the  single  district  of  the  Border.  The  D. :  Visas,  the 
Dc  A/oir.iltis,  the  Dc  Vifsvtts,  /V  AWmatr.  iUa,  the 
.iz-cHtls,  tlie  RamMfhs— greater  than  all.  the  Dc  Kulltote, 
are  name*  now  unknown,  even  in  the  traditions  of  Tweed- 
m  ie,  where  their  forefathers  ruled  as  princes.  1  fear  it  is 
a  ;ainst  Mr.  Aytoun's  theory  of  the  high  antiquity  of  our 
e\tant  ballads,  that  these  names  are  not  found  in  them. 
Only  the  Dc  Sulha  have  had  the  fortune  of  being  sung  in 
J  older  minstrelsy,  where  they  are  not  represented  amiably, 
b  i:ig  of  the  unpopular,  indeed,  unpatriotic  faction.  The 
<  ther  names  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  suffered  a 
c  iangc  of  a  curious  kind.  The  grand  old  Norman  name 
of  Dc  Vcsci  i»  now  I'eitch.  Dc  Vcre,  once  still  greater,  is 
with  us  Weir.  Dc  Montealto  has  come  through  several 
steps,  till  it  has  rested  in  the  respectable  but  not  illustri- 
ous name  of  AAnotit.  l>e  Monte-ftxo  is  Mtuihtt.  De 
Vallibus—  Dc  Vaux — Dc  Vaus — by  the  simple  blunder  of 
turning  a  letter  upside  down,  has  assumed  the  shajie  of 
Wins;  while  De  Heh\>sue,  carrying  us  back  to  the  times 
of  the  Crusaders,  has,  in  our  homely  mouth*,  degenerated 
into  the  less  euphonious  name  of  Isclsckcs" — Snitch  Sur- 
:ia>rut,  pp.  8,  9.  At  p.  53,  the  same  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  "  A  few  extant  Scotch  Family  Names,  derived 
from  places  in  England  and  Normandy :—  Balliol,  Bar- 


clay, de  Berkelai,  Bethune,  Bcton,  Beaton,  Boyle,  Bruce. 
Brus,  Byssct,  dc  Byscth,  Bisset,  Campbell,  Chaneris, 
de  Chartreux,  Chcyne,  le  Chenc,  Corbet,  Cumin,  Cum- 
ming,  Comyu,  Grant,  Graunt,  le  grand,  Haig,  Hamilton, 
dc  Hambledon,  Hay,  dc  la  Haye,  Lindsay,  dc  Linde- 
scyc.  l.ylc,  Dc  l'lslc,  Lovel,  Maule.  Montgomery.  Mow- 
bray, Mortimer,  demortuo  mari,  Mowat,  de  mente  alio, 
Muschet,  dt  nwntc  /fav,  Muschamps,  de  Muschamp, 
Norvcl,  de  Normanvll  ?.  Ramsay,  de  Kameseic,  Russell, 
Ross,  Kos  Rose,  dc  Roos,  Sinclair,  dc  Sancto  Clare, 
Somervil,  Summerville,  Umphravil,  de  Umphravillc, 
de  Vaux.  Vaux,  Vaus  Veitch,  de  Vesci,  Vipont,  de  ivten 
ponle.  Weir,  dc  Vcrc" 

"  And  many  swA.—ln  these  instances,  here  mentioned, 
one  is  selected  front  Scotland,  one  from  England .  and 
three  from  Ireland.  In  selecting  Crawjordsf-urn  for  an 
illustration,  probably  the  author  may  refer  to  the  place  *o 
named  near  Greenock.    Sec  p.  138,  note  54,  supra. 

Pillars.— The  custom  of  erecting  some  description 
of  monument  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  human  race. 
In  very  early  times: — stretching  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  records — upright  stones  were  used  to  mark  the  last 
resting-places  of  human  bodies.  In  the  simplest  state 
of  siiciety,  and  where  there  were  but  comparatively  few 
human  beings  it  was  deemed  enough  to  erect  the 
unhewn  and  unsculptured  pillar,  which,  when  assisted 
by  local  tradition,  would  no  doubt  hand  down  to 
many  succeeding  generations  the  remembrarx;  of  the 
person  whose  grave  it  indicated.  These  pillar  stones, 
which  were  set  up  just  as  they  liad  been  raised  from  the 
ground  or  taken  from  the  quarry,  arc  found  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  later  times  the  custom 
prevailed  of  using  symbolical  figures,  having  reference  to 
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Famous  Instance  and  Proof  of  this  practice,  vit,  The  Inscription  on  a  great  leaden  Cross  (buryed 
with  and  made  for  K:  Arthur  who  instituted  y*  Round  Table-Knto)  found  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  reported 
by  Camden  to  have  been  dugg  upp  there,  which  Lay  15  or  16  foot  under  Ground.  The  words  were 
Hie  facet  Inclitus  Rex  Arturius  sepultus  in  Insula  Avalania.1*  But  among  other  (beside  y*  afore- 
sayd)  ways  how  Surnames  have  stuck  to  persons  and  from  them  been  derived  to  their  Posteritys 
and  soe  a  new  family  (as  it  were)  created,  yi*  can  claim  no  Pedigree  is  y*  of  giveing  Surnames  to 
children  disowned  by  their  parents  and  found  Layd  in  Church  Porches,  or  elswhere  to  be  taken  up 
and  reared  at  y*  Parish  Charge  :  which  I  have  heard  was  y"  Lord  Cravens  Ancestor  his  case,  so 
found  in  y*towne  bearing  y'  name.'9  Other  Instances  of  other  divers  ways  to  y*  purpose  aforesayd, 
I  willingly  pass  over :  because  the  premisses  are  rTbrraigne  to  my  intended  designe,  which  is  not 
general  but  speciall,  and  it  being  without  my  reach  to  Asscertaine  whence  the  origin  of  y*  Mont- 
gomerys  (in  y*  province  of  Normandy)  is  deduced,  as  being  a  Stranger  to  the  Records  y*  y*  Count 
of  y*  surname  may  have  &  to  what  y*  Ffrench  Historys,  (except  Du  Serres,  de  Girard  and  others)  deGiranl 
or  heralds,  may  mention  thereof,  viz  :  whether  y*  family  are  native  Gauls  and  homologized  (in  their  m&  others, 
stile)  with  y*  Normans  :  or  came  in  with  them  into  y*  Contry  (now  called  Normandy  from  y*  Col- 
lony,  who  transmigrateing  from  y*  North  part  (perchance  Danemark  or  Swcdland)  seated  themselves 
there.20  I  must  lay  that  matter  aside  and  not  debate  nor  determin  it :  being,  at  present,  totally  Igno. 


the  buried  persons  by  way  of  identification;  but  even  then 
the  human  mind  still  seems  to  have  clung  ;to  this  simplest 
and  earliest  form  of  monument,  these  figure*,  including 
that  of  the  cross,  being  sculptured  on  the  face  of  the 
upright  stone.  There  are  rare  instances,  but  of  a  much 
later  date,  in  which  the  pillar  assumes  the  shape  of  the 
cross.  Indeed  the  original  pillar  form  survives  more  or 
less  throughout  all  ages,  arid  in  ever)-  variety  of  tomb, 
even  the  most  elaborate — whether  as  cairn,  pyramid, 
olwluk,  or  headstone. 

**  In  Insula  Avalonia. — The  following  is  Speed's  ac- 
count:— "  When  Henry  the  Second,  and  first  Plantagcnct, 
had  swaied  the  English  scepter  to  the  last  of  his  raigne, 
i:  chanced  him  at  Penbrookc  to  hcare  sung  to  the  Marpe 
certain  Ditties  of  the  Worthy  Exploits  and  Acts  of  thi.s 
Arthur  (by  a  Welsh  Bard,  as  they  were  termed,  whose 
customc  was  to  record  and  sing  at  their  feasts  the  noble 
deeds  of  their  ancestors),  wherein  mention  was  made  of 
his  death  and  place  of  burial,  designing  it  to  be  in  the 
Church-yard  of  G  last  en  bury,  and  that  betwixt  two  pyra 
mides  thcrin  standing :  Whcrupon  King  Henry  caused  the 
ground  to  bec  digged,  and  at  scucn  foot  depth^was  found  a 
huge  broad  stone,  wherein  a  leaden  Crosse  was  fxstned, 
and  in  that  side  that  lay  downward,  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous letters  (as  rudely  set  and  contriucd)  this  inscription 
written  vpon  that  side  of  the  Lead  that  was  towards  the 
stone : — 

"  Hie  Jactl  Sr^ullut  Rtx  Arthvriut  in  Intnlit  Avalonia. 
"Hen  liftk  King  Arthur  bnritii  in  the  lit  */  Avalania." 

"  And  digging  nine  foot  deeper,  his  body  was  found  in 
the  trunk  of  a  Tree,  the  bones  of  great  bigncsse,  and  in 
his  scull  perceived  ten  wounds,  the  last  very  great,  and 
plaincly  scene.  His  Quecue  Guencucr,  that  had  been  neere 
Kinswoman  to  Cador  duke  of  Cornwall,  a  Lady  of  passing 
beauty,  lay  likewise  by  him,  who*  tresses  of  haire  finely 
platted,  and  in  colour  like  the  gold,  seemed  perfect  and 


whole  vntill  it  was  touched,  but  then  (bewraying  what  all 
beauties  are)  shewed  it  selfe  to  be  dust.  Giro/Jus  Cam 
brensis,  a  worthy  author  and  an  eye-witnessc,  is  the  re- 
porter of  this  finding  of  Arthurs  hones.  And  the  Crossu 
of  Leade  with  this  inscription,  as  it  was  found  and  taker- 
off  the  stone,  was  kept  in  the  Treasury  of  Reucstcr  of  Glas- 
tenbury  Church,  saith  State*,  till  the  suppression  thereof 
in  the  raigue  of  King  Henry  the  Eight,  whose  forme  and 
ru  le  letters  we  hauc  here  expressed  to  thy  sight.  (Here 
follows  a  drawing  of  the  Cross.]  The  bones  of  King 
Arthur  and  Quecne  Guenaucr  his  wife,  by  the  direction  of 
I/,nry  de  /flays,  nephew  to  King  Henry  the  Second,  and 
Abbai  of  Glastenbury,  at  that  present,  were  translated 
into  the  great  new  church,  and  there  in  a  faire  Tombe  of 
Marble,  his  body  was  laid,  and  his  Quecnes  at  his  feetc  ; 
which  noble  monument  among  the  latall  ouerthrowes  of 
infinite  more,  was  altogether  raced  at  the  dispose  of  some 
then  in  commission  ;  whose  ton  forward  icale  and  ouer- 
hasty  actions  in  these  behalfes,  hath  left  vnto  us  a  want  of 
many  truths,  and  cause  to  wish  that  some  of  their  imploy- 
meats  had  beetle  belter  spent." — Chivuieles,  pp.  271-273. 

'*  Hearing  yt  name. — See  Camden's  Britannia,  trans- 
lated and  enlarged  by  K.  Gough,  vol.  iii.,  p.  280. 

*°  Seated  themselves  M<vr.— Count  Roger  Montgomery, 
who  came  to  England  itr  the  year  1068  (and  not  in  1066, 
as  is  generally  supposed),  had  a  son  also  named  Roger, 
who  spoke  of  himself  and  his  father  in  the  act  of  founda- 
tion for  the  Abbey  of  Troarn,  as  follows :  —  "  Ego  Ro- 
gcrius  cx  Xormannis  Normannus,  Magni  autcm  Rogerii 
films."  See  Fraser's  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  1.  In  these 
words  Montgomery  undoubtedly  claimed  for  himself  a 
Scandinavian  descent,  although  sir  Francis  l'algrave,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Monk  of  J  umicges,  stoutly  contests  this 
point  in  his  litsh<rv  of  .Wrmaitdy  and  {.upland,  chap,  v., 
p.  2$,  as  follows: He  f  Roger)  designated  himself  as 
AWffimnfinus  Northmannomm,  but  for  all  practical 
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rant  thereof :  but  what  I  have  read  of  y«  Surname  in  France  shall  be  remembered,  after  mention  hath 
been  made  of  y*  Montgoraerys  Familys  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  However  for  y*  Honor: 
of  y«  nation  in  Genr11,  Let  it  be  known  (to  all  men)  that  there  is  at  this  day,  the  Tytle  of  a  Count 
or  Earle  (y«  Dignity  is  all  one  tho  y«  words  bee  of  divers  Languages,  in  latin  called  Comes)  in  all 
his  Matyes  four  Kingdomes.  viz.  Count  de  Montgomery  in  Ffrance,  Earle  of  Montgomery  in  Eng- 
lan  1,  Earle  of  Eglinton  in  Scotland,  and  Earle  of  Mount  Alexander  in  Ireland:  The  like  whereof 
cannot  be  truly  sayd  (as  I  believe)  of  any  other  Surname  in  all  y«  world.  Now  if  any  object 
yl  there  is  noe  Montgomery  Surname  of  an  Earles  dignity  in  England,  and  yc  therefore  my  propo- 
sition is  untrue,  I  answer,  first  yt  all  Tytles  of  Honor  are  in  place  and  often  used  as  Surnames  to 
keep  memory  of  y*  familys  &  their  Surnames  who  by  matches  conveyed  estates  to  theire  Pos- 
ter itys  and  in  this  case  (I  have  been  told)  y*  y*  Herberts  succeed  to  y*  Tytle  as  well  as  they  retain e 
Conway  andtneire  former  Tytle  of  Penbro  or  Penbroch,  and  doe  write  Penbroch  and  Montgomery.  I  am  Sure 
KiluUagh.  Eglinton  does  so  on  y«  account :  as  appeares  in  y*  sequell  of  this  Treatis.  Item  :  I  say  in  answer 
to  y*  s*  objection,  y*  it  is  well  known  y«  Bipps  (toties  quoties)  as  they  are  removed  (they  call  it 
translated)  from  one  Sea  to  another,  they  subscribe  (as  for  example)  Dunnensis,  Clogerensis, 
Midensis,  Armachanus,  etc.,  which  is  in  memory  of  their  Bppricks  and  of  y*  names  given  them, 
&  so  these  denominations  becom  their  pper  Surnames  (quatcnus  Episcopi)  dureing  their  Sitting  in 
those  Cathedralls :  Then  again  to  make  y*  proposition  more  apparent  Truth,  I  say ;  jr*  there  is  y* 
Title  and  hath  been  an  Earle  of  y*  Montgomerys  Surname  in  those  four  illustrious  Kingdomes: 
and  three  of  those  familys  very  ancient  (as  will  appeare  hereafter),  which  (as  for  ought  I  know)  is 
without  a  Paralell  in  y*  world. 

Reader !  Undertakeing  at  Present  (as  memory  and  a  few  notes  now  by  me  will  assist)  to  write 
of  y*  Montgomerys  of  England  I  might  ascend  as  High  as  y*  Conquest ;  for  Then  it  was  yt  this 
Surname  came  over  with  W  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  abett  his  Title  to  y*  Crowne  of  y«  Kingdorae, 
407,kna  37. and  15  SPecd  avers»  Tnat  Ro8er  De  Montgomery  Ledd  y*  vantgard  of  K.  w»'*  Army  at  y«  bloody 
b^tic-bridge.  bataile  which  gained  him  England,"  I  crave  leave  to  presume  that  this  Hon"*  person  was  not  the 


purposes  he  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  Frenchmen, 
though  he  might  not  like  to  own  it  This  an- 
cestral reminiscence  must  have  resulted  from  some  pe- 
culiar fancy;  no  Montgomery  possessed  or  transmitted  any 
memorials  of  his  Norman  progenitors. "  But  thus  to  set 
aside  count  Roger's  distinct  assertion  of  his  Norman  de- 
scent, some  evidence  would  be  necessary.  Although  the 
family  was  not  known  in  Normandy  l>efore  the  conquest  of 
that  province  by  Rollo,  or  "  Hrolf  the  Ganger,"  it  may 
have  come  there  in  some  previous  invasion  from  the  north, 
a  sxipposition  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  readiness — 
even  the  delight — with  which  the  Montgomerys  evidently 
welcomed  ihc  coming  of  Hrolf.  The  facts,  too,  of  the 
Montgomerys  having  retained  their  landed  possessions 
undisturbed  by  the  northern  conquerors,  and  of  their 
having  soon  formed  marriage  alliances  with  the  family  of 
Hrolf,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Professor  Le  Fieri- 
cher,  of  the  College  of  Avranches,  referring  to  Roger 
Montgomery's  statement  above-mentioned,  remarks  that 
from  it  "wc  can  see  that  if  the  language  of  the  Scandi- 
navians was  then  forgotten  in  Normandy,  the  pride  of  the 


race  was  not*'  See  Ulster  Journal  of  ArchaoUgy,  vol 
ix.,  p.  293. 

•*  Gained  him  England. — The  passage  in  Speed  occurs 
in  the  eighth,  not  tenth  book,  as  nere  stated  in  the 
margin.    The  page,  and  number  of  the  section,  are  cor- 
rectly referred  to  by  the  author.    In  this  passage.  Speed, 
when  speaking  of  Harold  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  says : — 
"  His  enemies  Vauward  was  led  by  Roger  of  Mount- 
gomery  and  William  Fitz-Osbcrue,  the  same  consisting 
of  horsemen  out  of  Anjou,  Perch,  and  little  Brittaine. 
This  Montgomery  was  probably  a  young  soldier,  and  son 
to  the  then  representative  of  the  family.    The  father  wak 
not  present  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  did  not  corac 
to  England  until  the  year  1068.    The  Conqueror  visited 
Normandy  in  that  year,  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
we  are  told  by  Ordehtus  VLalis,  the  best  authority  on 
this  point,  that  "he  was  attended  by  Roger  de  Montgo- 
mery, who,  at  the  time  of  his  former  expedition  to  invade 
England,  was  left,  with  his  wife,  governor  of  Normandy. 
The  king  first  conferred  on  himtheearlduirKof  Chichester 
and  Arundel,  and  after  a  time  made  him  carl  of  Shrews. 
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Chcife  of  his  Family  (to  witt  y*  Count  de  Montgomery,  but  rather  his  Uncle  or  Brother)  because 
he  is  not  designed  as  such  a  count,  and  for  y*  he  was  advanced  to  y*  Title  of  an  Earlejin  Eng- 
land, and  had  lands  given  him  by  y*  Conquerour,  and  that  his  three  sonns  allsoe  enjoyed  y*  Same 
successively,  and  now  remaining  and  residing  in  England,  whereas  the  count  Mon-Gomerys  family 
was  then,  &  still  is,  of  y*  degree  in  Normandy:  to  w*h  (as  it  is  reported)  he  was  remanded,  to  y* 
Administration  of  y*  government  of  y'  turbulent  Dukedom,  whilst  K:  Wm  was  obleiged  to  stay  and 
settle  his  affaires  and  prosecute  his  victory  in  England  »•  \ 

Camden  denotes  of  this  Roger  f  y  City  of  Shrewsbury  (inter  alia)  being  by  K:  w»  given  him,  In  his 
Hee  pulled  downe  Fifty  houses  and  built  a  Strong  Castle  on  y*  north  side  thereof, on  a  Riseing  Rock,*J  p^s^s"1* 
w*  his  a4  son  Robert  Montgomery  de  Belesm  &  (soe  called  from  y*  place  of  his  nativity  as  Edwrd  of 
Carnarvan,  and  other  English  Kings  were  in  like  manner  surnamed),  walled  it  about  on  y'  side, 
where  it  was  not  fenced  with  y*  River :  when  as  he  revolted  from  K:  Henry  y*  first  in  behalfe  of  Duke 
Robert  (commonly  called  y*  Curt  Hose)  eldest  Son  of  y*  conquerour,'*  w"*  Castle  (says  he)  hath 
not  been  heard  to  have  suffered  assault  or  Hostility,  but  once  in  y*  Barons  warrs  agt  K:  John. 
Camden  further  says  y*  this  Roger  was  created  y*  first  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  and  had  most  of  y* 
Lands,  in  y*  Shire,  allotted  to  him.*5  And  y*  after  him  Succeeded  his  eldest  Son  Hugh,14  ye  2* 
Earle,  mentioned  by  Speed  to  be  killed  by  an  arrow  shott  in  his  Right  Eye  repulsing  y*  Norwegians 
who  Landed  and  were  beaten  in  Anglesey,  as  hereafter  shall  bee  more  fully  related.1' 

In  A°  1652  I  saw  in  Westminster  abby  wall  this  Rogers  coat  of  Arms  and  name  written  under 


}'•  59V- 


bury."— Bonn's  Edition  of  Ordericus  Vitalis?  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  iL,  p.  1 4. 

**  Victory  in  England. — The  author  would  seem  to 
argue  in  this  sentence  that  the  count  and  the  earl  were 
two  distinct  persons,  but  the  Roger  de  Montgomery 
created  carl  01  Shrewsbury  in  England  was  undoubtedly 
count  of  Bclesnie  and  Alencon  in  Normandy  through  his 
wife,  Mable  de  Bclcsme. — Ordericm  Vitalis,  voL  U. ,  p. 
48,  2.  "  This  earl,"  says  the  same  historian,  "was 
wise,  moderate,  and  a  lover  of  justice;  and  cherished  the 
gentle  society  of  intelligent  attd  unassuming  men.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  about  him  three  well-informed  clerks — 
Godebald,  Odelirius  (father  of  Ordericus  Vitalis),  and 
Herbert — whose  ad  vice  he  followed  with  great  advantage. " 
The  earl  had  by  his  first  wife  (Mabel)  five  sons  and  tour 
daughters — viz.,  I.  Robert,  count  of  Hclesmc  and  Alenoon; 
2.  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  3.  Roger 
of  Lancaster;  4.  Philip,  the  grammarian,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Antioch  in  the  first  crusade ;  5.  Arnulpk  de 
Montgomery,  keeper  of  Pembroke  castle.  His  daughters 
were — I.  Emma,  abbess  of  Almencsches,  who  died  on 
4th  of  March,  1113;  2.  Matilda,  wife  of  Robert  earl  of 
Morton,  half  brother  of  the  Conqueror;  3.  Mabel,  who 
married  Hugh  lord  of  Chatcauncuf,  and  was  alive  in 
1 131;  4.  Hybil,  wife  of  Robert  Fiu-Hamon,  lord  of 
Tewkesbury.  On  the  death  of  Mabel,  his  first  wife, 
count  Roger  married  Adcliza,  daughter  of  Everhard  du 
Puiset,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  Everhard,  who  became 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains. — Ordericus  Vitalis,  Eecl. 
History,  vol.  iL,  pp.  48,  195,  and  note. 

**  On  a  Risetng  tor*.— This  reference  is  to  the  edition 
'  i's  Britannia,  published  by  Holland  in  1637. 


Shrewsbury  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Urieonium 
or  Wroxetcr.  Camden  states  that ' '  Roger  de  Montgomery 
first  built  the  beautiful  and  strong  castle  overhanging  the 
Corve,  and  afterwards  added  walls,  which  include  near  a 
mile  in  extent."  This  "Riseing  Rock"  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  two  streams  known  in  Camden's  time  as  the 
Temd  and  the  Corve.— Camden's  Britannia,  translated 
by  Gough,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3. 

**  Eldest  son  of  yt  conquerour. — Robert  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  During 
this  revolt  Robert  walled  round  the  side  of  Shrewsbury 
cattle  where  it  was  not  defended  by  the  river.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  Robert  de  Bele&me  was  attainted, 
and  Henry  I.  kept  the  castle  to  himself,  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Prince*  s  Palace. — Camden, 
Britannia,  voL  iiL  p.  3.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, was  sumamed  Curtoise,  or  Curt-Hose. 

**  Allotted  to  him. — Camden's  Britannia,  voL  iii.,  p.  9. 

*  Eldest  Son  Hug h.  —Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  better 
authority  inthis  matter  than  Camden,  states  (vol.  iL,  p. 
195)  that  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  was  the  second  son.  He  became  second  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1094. 

*  More  fully  related.— See  Speed's  chronicles,  1632,  p. 
445.  Ordericus  Vitalis.  vol.  ii.,  p.  203,  thus  notices  the 
same  occurrence: — "Hughde  Montgomery  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  bul  some  years  afterwards  he 
was  pierced  by  the  stroke  of  a  javelin  by  Magnus,  brother 
of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  died  on  the  sea-shore;  but 
his  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Shrewsbury  with  great 
lamer,  ut  ions  and  buried  by  the  monks  in  the  abbcv 
cloister." 
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it,  as  benefactor  to  y«  buildings  thereof,  he  was  in  rank  or  place  y«  7*  or  8*  (as  I  remember) 
y*  Contributors  to  y  sfi  building,  or  to  y*  convent  thereof,  but  in  A0  1644  I  found  that  his  name 
and  Arms,  and  all  y*  rest  (above  40  Ancient  noblemeos)  were  wholly  razed  out,  as  writeings  (on  a 
stone  table  booke)  are  with  a  wett  Sponge. 

Cambden  reports  further  yt  Rogers  ad  Son,  y«  sayd  Robert  de  Belesme,  being  a  crudl  man  to 
his  Hostages  and  to  his  owne  Sons  (whome  he  guelded  and  whose  eyes  he  pluckt  out,  with  his  own 
hands)  was  convict  of  High  Treason,  yett  kept  in  perpetuall  Prison  by  K:  Henry  ye  i*  of  y*  name.* 
I  suppose  this  rigour  (to  his  Sons)  might  be  occasioned  by  their  Cowardice,  disobedience,  neglect 
of  orders,  or  loss  of  Battaile**  (as  strange  Severitys  (on  like  accounte  even  to  y*  inflicting  of  deatli  by 
Parents  on  Sons)  hath  been  practiced  by  Roman  Gen"",  by  Strongbow  iccJ"   Saul  allsoe,  for  a 


lit  of  yt  name. — Robert  de  Belesme  was  eldest,  not 
"  son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery.  Camden  describes 
him  as  "a  man  of  savage  cruelty,  both  to  his  own  children 
and  to  his  hostages,  whom  he  deprived  of  their  eyes  and 
testicles  with  his  own  hands;  but  being  at  last  convicted 
of  high  treason,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment by  Henry  I.,  and  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his 
atrocious  crimes."  "Robert  de  Belesme  was  of  a  subtle 
genius,  deceitful  and  wily;  in  person  he  was  stout,  and  of 
great  strength;  intrepid  and  formidable  in  war;  he  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  but  desperately  cruel;  his  avarice  and  lust 
were  insatiable;  he  was  an  able  manager  of  important 
affairs,  and  toiled  with  the  utmost  patience  through  the 
greatest  earthly  trials;  he  displayed  great  skill  in  con- 
structing buiMings  and  machines,  and  other  difficult  works, 
and  inexorable  cruelty  in  tormenting  his  enemies." 
Ordcricus  Vitalis,  Efdtt.  History,  voL  ii.,  p.  458.  "The 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  great  talents 
distinguished  him  from  most  of  the  turbulent  nobles  of 
that  age,  seems  to  have  inspired  all  the  contemporary 
historians  "with  horror.  Henry  of  Huntingdon!  says, 
•He  was  a  very  Pluto,  Megacra,  C'crl>erus,  or  anything 
ou  ea«  conceive  still  more  horrible,'  and  gives  details  of 
is  cruelties,  w  iich  are  omitted  by  Ordericus.  William 
of  Malmesbury  particularly  enlarges  on  the  powers  of 
dissimulation,  by  means  of  which  his  victims  became  his 
prey."— Huntingdon's  Letters  to  IVarin,  p.  31 1;  and 
Malmeslnry  History,  Bohn's  edition,  p.  432,  as  quoted  in 
Forester's  Note,  at  p.  458  of  Ordericus.  Robert  de 
Belesme  on  being  finally  captured  by  Henry  I.,  and 
"not  being  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  countless  and 
enormous  iniquities  of  which  he  was  guilty,  both  against 
God  and  the  king,  was,  by  the  just  judgment  of  the  royal 
court,  thrown  into  the  strictest  confinement."  He  was 
imprisoned  first  in  Cherbourg,  and  afterwards  at  Warham 
castle  in  Norfolk,  where  he  ended  his  days.— Ibid,  voL 
iii.,  p.  442,  and  note.  This  distinguished  criminal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  starved  himself  to  death  in  his  dungeon, 
probably  to  escape  some  impending  doom  which  would 
have  been  more  horrible. 

•»  Or  loss  0/ Battaile.— \\  should  be  observed  that  the 
atrocities  here  ascribed  to  Robert  de  Belesme  are  not  men- 
tioned amongthc  catalogue  of  his  crimes  by  the  historian 
Ordericus.  This  Montgomery  was  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  monks  in  general,  and  his  reputation,  therefore,  would 
not  be  in  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  such  chroniclers  as 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William  of  Malmesbury. 


h 


Robert  de  Belesme  appears  to  have  inherited  his  mother's 
violent  and  rapacious  dispositions.  Of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  her  death,  Ordericus  has  the  following 
notice : — "  At  last  the  righteous  Judge,  who  spares  re- 
pentant sinners,  but  exercises  vengeance  on  the  impenitent, 
permitted  that  cruel  woman,  who  had  caused  many  great 
lords  to  be  disinherited  and  to  beg  their  bread  in  foreign 
lands,  to  fall  herself  by  the  sword  of  Hugh,  from  whom 
she  had  wrested  his  castle  on  the  rock  of  Ige,  thus  unjustly 
depriving  him  of  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  distress,  he  undertook  a  most  audacious 
enterprise ;  for  with  the  assistance  of  his  three  brothers, 
who  were  men  of  undaunted  courage,  he  forced  an  entry 
by  night  into  the  chamber  of  the  countess  at  a  placed 
called  Uurcs  on  the  Dive,  and  there  in  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  his  inheritance,  cut  off  her  head,  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
just  after  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  bath.  The  death 
of  this  cruel  lady  caused  much  joy  to  many  persons  ;  and 
the  pcnietrators  of  this  bold  deed  instantly  took  the  road 
to  Apulia.  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  who  was  then  in  the 
place  with  sixteen  men-at-arms,  on  hearing  of  his  mother's 
murder,  instantly  pursued  the  assassins,  but  was  unable  to 
come  up  with  them,  as  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
break  down  l>chind  them  the  bridge  over  which  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Mabel's  avengers." — Eecles.  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  194. 

By  Strongbow,  dr.— This  act  of  Richard  earl  of 
Pembroke,  surnamed  Strongbow,  is  related  by  Hanmcr 
as  follows: — "  This  Richard  had  issue  by  his  first  wife  a 
sonne,  a  fine  youth,  and  a  gallant  stripling,  who  following 
his  father  with  sonic  charge  in  battaile  array,  as  he  passed 
by  Idronc  in  I.cinstcr,  to  relieve  Robert  FiU-Stephens  in 
Wexford,  upon  the  sight  and  cry  of  the  Irishmen,  when 
his  father  was  in  cruetl  fight,  gave  back  with  his  company, 
to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  hostc,  yet  the  Earle  got 
the  victor)-,  and  commanded  with  the  tea  res  in  his  cheekes, 
that  his  son  should  be  cut  in  the  middle  with  a  sword  for 
his  cowardice  in  battaile;  he' was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  blessed  Trinitie  in  Dublin,  where  now  his  father  nesteth 
by  his  side,  and  caused  the  cause  of  his  death  for  an  Epi- 
taph to  be  set  over  him— 

Nate  inrratr  miMi  ftwfxaHfi  Irrga  dedisti, 

AVn  miki,  ittt  gtnti      rtruo  fut^itc  terra  Jr,i:it). 


Nor  1 

How  the  son  pleaded  with  his  father  for  the  place  of  ser- 
vice, and  how  the  father  answered,  Stanihurst  hath  many 
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Slender  unwitting  omission  would  have  destroyed  Jonathan.    Allsoe  he  says  y*  this  Rob*  had  a  Cambden, 
younger  brother  named  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  who  succeeded  as  4th  E:  of  Shrewsbury,  who  P-  65»- 
fortified  the  Town  of  Penbro  (so  y«  Welshmen  call  Penbroch)  w*  a  Castle  Stakes  and  Turfes,  wch 
was  defended  by  Gerald  of  Windesore  against  all  y*  Welshmen  of  South  Wales   .    .   .    and  y* 
.    .    .    the  Family  of  Carews  of  Carew  Castle  in  this  Tract,  avouch  themselves,  to  have  been 
called  (aforetimes)  de  Montgomerys,  and  y*  they  are  descended  from  y*  sayd  Arnulph.*1 

Cambden  allsoe  describeing  Montgomery  Shire  (which  and  Radnor  were  first  made  Shires  in  )K  00I> 
K:  Henry  y*  8th  Reigne  by  Parliament)  sayth  y*  much  of  y6  Lands  here  and  thereabouts,  were 


circumstances  hereof,  and  delivered,  that  his  own  father  in 
his  fury,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  cut  him  off,  and 
marvaileth  that  Cambrensis  would  conccale  it,  and  in  the 
end  takcth  it  as  a  matter  of  truth,  both  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Tombe  in  Christ  Church,  as  also  by  the  industry  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Knight,  a  great  favourer  of  Antiquities, 
in  preserving  the  same,  to  the  knowledge  of  jxjsterity." — 
The  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  p,  293,  294.  Richard,  sumamed 
Strongbow,  was  son  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  son  of  Gilbert  of  Tunbridge,  who  was  son  of  Richard, 
who  was  son  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Brion.  A  charter  granted 
by  Strongbow  to  Adam  de  Erfonl,  is  still  preserved  among 
the  muniments  of  the  Ormond  family,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  de  Hereford  married  Beatrix, 
only  daughter  of  Theobald  Butler,  thus  establishing  a 
connexion  between  the  families  of  Butler  and  dc  Hereford, 
the  bitter  of  which  soon  became  extinct  in  Ireland."  See 
Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South- East  of  Ireland  Arthao- 
logical  Society,  old  scries,  vol.  i.,  p.  502. 

»  From y*  sayd  Arnulph.—  Arnulph  was  fourth  son  of 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  is  generally  described  as 
keeper  of  Pembroke  castle.  He  also  built  Carew  castle 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Ordcricus,  EctUs.  History, 
vol  ii.,  p.  203,  says  "The  prudent  old  carl  obtained  earl- 
doms for  his  two  remaining  sons,  Roger  and  Arnulph, 
who,  after  his  death,  lost  them  both  for  their  treasonable 
practices  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry"  (the  First).  The 
same  writer,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33,  in  speaking  of  the  four 
younger  sons  of  the  first  Roger,  says — "Roger,  Arnulph, 
Philip,  and  Evcrard,  had  no  share  in  their  father's  inherit- 
ance, the  two  eldest  brothers  (Robert  and  Hugh)  having 
divided  the  whole,  as  well  on  this  side  of  the  sea  as  the 
other  (in  England  and  Normandy).  However,  Roger 
and  Arnulph,  who  ranked  high  among  their  countrymen 
as  knights  and  men  of  worth,  by  their  father's  advice, 
married  noble  wives,  procured  for  them  by  him,  and  both 
were  made  earls,  and  for  some  time  were  distinguished 
for  their  power  and  wealth  ;  but  before  their  death,  they 
forfeited  for  their  treason  the  honours  and  estates  they  had 
acquired."  Roger  married  the  countess  of  March,  being 
hence  known  as  of  Poitou.  Arnulph  married  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  prince.  Roger  had  large  grants  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  Arnulph  in  Pembrokeshire,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  ever  created  earls.  Their  forfeitnre 
was  incurred  by  their  having  (in  common  with  their  eldest 
brother  Robert),  espoused  the  cause  of  Robert  Curt- Hose 
in  1 102.  The  following  is  the  account  of  Camden  to 
which  the  author  refers  in  the  text : — "  Upon  the  inner- 
more  and  east  creeke  of  this  Haven,  in  the  most  pleasant 
country  of  all  Wales,  standeth  Penbroke,  the  Shire-towne, 
:  upon  a  long  narrow  point,  all  rockc,  and 


a  forked  arme  of  Milford  Haven,  ebbing  and  flowing 
close  to  the  towne  walfcs  on  both  sides.  It  hath  a  castle, 
but  now  ruinate,  and  two  Parish  churches  within  the 
wals.  But  hcarc  Gi  raid  us  who  thus  describes  it— 'A 
tongue  of  the  sea  shooting  forth  of  Milford  Haven,  in 
the  forked  end,  cncloseth  the  principall  towne  of  the 
whole  country  and  chicfc  place  of  Dimetia  seated  upon 
the  ridge  of  a  certine  craggy  and  long  shaped  rock :  and 
therefore  the  Britains  callit  Penbro,  which  signifieth  as 
much  as  a  heac  of  the  nea ;  and  we,  in  our  tongue  Pen- 
broke.  Arnulph  ol  Montgomery,  brother  to  Robert  Earle 
of  Shrewsbury,  first  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  first 
forfeited  this  place  with  a  Castle,  a  very  weake  and  slender 
thing,  God  wot,  of  stakes  and  turfes,  which,  afterwards, 
he  returning  into  England,  delivered  unto  Gerald  of 
Windsor,  his  constable  and  captaine,  to  bee  kept  with  a 
garrison  of  few  souldiers ;  and  immediately  the  Welshmen 
of  all  South  Wales  laid  Siege  to  the  Castle.'  But  such 
resistance  made  Girald  and  his  company,  more  upon  a 
resolute  courage  than  with  any  forcible  strength,  that  they 

missed  of  their  purpose  and  dislodged  

All  those  noble  families  of  Giralds  or  Giraldines  in  Ireland, 
whom  they  call  Fitzgerald,  fetch  their  descent  from  the 

said  Girald  Upon  another  creeke 

also  of  this  haven,  Carew  Castle  sheweth  itselfe,  which 
gave  l>olh  name  and  originall  to  the  notable  family 
dc  Carew,  who  avouche  themselves  to  have  becne  called 
aforetime  de  Montgomery;  and  have  becne  perswaded, 
that  they  are  descended  from  that  Arnulph  de  Montgo- 
mery of  whom  I  spake  erewhile." — Britannica,  edition  of 
1637,  pp.  651,652.  The  Life  of  'Sir  Peter  Carew,  by  John 
Vowcll,  alias  Hooker,  informs  us  tliat  "his  proper  and 
ancient  name  is  Mongomeroyc,  but  by  reason  that  one 
Eugcnius  his  ancester  did  marry  one  Eugarthe,  the 
daughter  of  Rhesius,  Prince  of  Wale,  and  thereby  made 
baron  of  the  castle  of  Carrewe,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
the  name  of  honor  in  course  of  time  became  to  be  the 
name  of  the  family,  and  so  the  natural  and  proper  name 
of  Mongomeroy  grew  into  the  name  of  Carrewe." — 
Calendar  of  the  Cixmv  Afanusrripts,  Ixxii. ,  edited  by 
Brewer  and  Bullcn,  1867.  See  also  IMUnshed,  vi.,  376^ 
In  1 101,  Arnulph  Montgomery  married  a  daughter  of 
Murtagh  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster;  but  the  Irish,  after 
their  defeat  of  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  attacked  their 
Norman  allies,  and  dctcrmed  to  kill  Arnulph.  The  latter, 
"discovering  the  execrable  frauds  of  this  barbarous 
people,  made  his  escape  to  his  countrymen,  and  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  without  lutving  any  settled 
abode.  At  last,  in  his  old  age,  having  been  reconciled 
with  the  king,  to  outward  appearances  at  least,  he  married, 
and  on  the  morrow  of  his  nuptials  fell  asleep  after  a 
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sect.  29, 


given  to  ditto  Roger  de  Montgomery,  &  he  built  y«  Town  and  Castle  of  Montgomery, which  his  sayd 
Son  Robert  forfeited,  to  K:  Hen:  ye  i",  who  gave  them  unto  Baldwin  Belters,  in  marriage  with  his 
niece  Sybill  de  Ffalais.  It  is  now  possessed  by  y«  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  descended  from 
Sr  W  Herbert  ye  first  E:  of  Penbroch.3* 

The  Welshmen  (in  spight  to  y  Surname  of  Montgomery  for  y«  sayd  Rob*  sake,  who  roughly 
handled  them)  doe  (even  since  y*  grant)  call  it  Trebaldwin,  i.e.  Baldwin's  Town." 

Now  as  to  Hugh  y«  Eldest  Son  of  Roger  aforcsayd,  and  so  y  ad  E:  of  Shrewsbury:  I  find  in 
Speeds  History  y»  he  and  Hugh  Lupus  E:  of  Chester,  under  K.  W*»  Rufus,  did  Conquer  Anglesey, 
and  did  use  great  Crueltys  and  Barbaritys  therein ;  At  which  time  Magnus  K:  of  Norway  (son  of 
Olaus,  who  was  y«  Son  of  Harold  Harfager)  haveing  Conquered  Orknay  Islands,  Essayed  to  land 
here,  but  by  the  sayd  two  Earls  was  repelled,  and  in  y*  Conflict  Hu:  Montgomery  was  short  in  his 
right  Eye  (as  afores*)  whereof  he  died  in  eight  daycs.  A  Just  Judgment  of  God  upon  him,  because 
his  eye  had  noe  pitty  to  spare  y*  poor  Brittish,  whose  women  and  children  (as  well  as  men)  fought 
bravely  (to  admiration)  in  theire  owne  defence. ** 


banquet,  and  shortly  expiring,  left  the  guests  to  listen  to 
funeral  dirges  instead  of  an  epkhalamium. " — Ordericus 
Vitalis,  voL  iiu,  p.  351.  Robert  Montgomery,  son  of 
Arnulph  (his  father  having  been  expelled  from  Ireland, 
and  the  family  possessions  lost  in  England),  retired  to 
Scotland,  where  he  obtained  lands  from  Walter  the 
Steward,  and  wxs  the  first  of  his  surname  known  in  the 
latter  kingdom.  —  Eraser's  Memorials,  vol.  i. ,  p.  8. 

First  £:  of  Ptnbroch. — Camden  dcscril>cs  the  castle 
and  town  of  Montgomery  as  situated  not  far  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Severn  "  on  the  rising  of  a  Rocke,  having 
a  pleasant  plaine  under  it"  "  The  Englishmen,"  he  con- 
tinues, named  the  Castle  Montgomery,  and  the  I-alines 
Mons  Gomerieus,  of  Roger  dc  Montgomery,  Karlc  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  who  winning  much  land  hereabout  from  the 
WcLsh,  built  it,  as  wee  hnd  in  Doomsday  bovke.  But, 
when  his  son  Robert  was  attainted  for  Rebellion,  King 
Henry  the  First  gave  this  Castle,  and  the  honour  of  Mont- 
gomery, to  Baldwin  Belters  in  marriage  with  Sybtll  0) 
Falais  his  Niece.  .  .  .  Now  the  Herberts  are  here 
seated,  branched  out  from  a  brother  of  Sir  William  Her- 
bert, the  first  Earle  of  Tenbroke  of  that  name."— Britan- 
nia, edilition  of  1637,  pp.  661,  662. 

»  Baldwins  Town. — An  heir  of  Baldwin  claimed  this 
property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  that  monarch  having 
raised  up  the  castle  from  the  ruins  in  which  it  had  lung 
previously  l»ccn  permitted  to  lie.  I  Ic  granted  a  free  bur- 
rough  to  be  called  Montgomery. 

*•  In  their  own  defence. — Hugh  Montgomery  was  the 
second,  not  the  eldest  son  of  Roger  dc  Montgomery.  (See 
p.  449,  tupra.)  The  passage  in  Speed  here  referred  to  by 
the  author  is  as  follows  "  But  bearing  a  minde  still  to 
subdue  all  Wales,  he  had  first  in  his  eye  the  iland  Angle- 
sty,  against  which  he  sent  Hugh  Montgomery  Earlc  of 
Shrewesbury,  and  Hugh  Lupus  Earle  of  Chester,  who 
there  executed  their  conquests  with  very  great  cruelty, 
cutting  off  the  noses,  anus  and  hands  of  their  resisters, 
without  regard  of  Age  or  Sexe,  nor  sparing  either  places 
or  Persons,  sacred  or  profane.  At  which  very  time  it 
chanced  Magnus  King  of  Norway,  the  son  of  Ol.nnus, 
(the  sonne  of  Harold  Harfager)  to  haue  made  hi*  conquest 


on  the  Isles  of  Orkeney,  and  then  wafting  along  the  seas, 
sought  to  come  on  land  in  Anglesey,  whom  to  impeach, 
these  Earles  made  all  their  powers  :  where  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, armed  at  all  parts,  but  only  the  sight  of  his  Beuer, 
was  shot  into  the  right  eye,  whereof  he  dyed  eight  days 
after." — Chronicles,  p.  445,  edition  of  1632.  Ginddu* 
Cambrensis,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  the  Saga  mention  Uu- 
event  of  Hugh  dc  Montgomery's  death,  but  they  make  no 
mention  of  tne  atrocities  here  charged  by  Speed  to  his  ac- 
count Ordericus  says — "  However  one  day  when  the 
inhabitants  rushed  to  the  shore  in  great  confusion,  to  oppose 
the  Northmen,  who  appeared  to  be  preparing  to  attack 
the  English  from  their  ships,  Earl  Hugn,  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  getting  the  iicople  together  in  a  body, 
by  virtue  of  his  superior  authority,  that  they  might  not  be 
cut  off  in  detail,  arrayed  them  against  the  enemy.  Mean- 
while a  brutal  Norwegian,  perceiving  the  gallant  earl  thus 
actively  riding  about,  suddenly  shot  him,  alas  !  at  the 
devil's  instigation  with  a  wizzing  arrow.  The  earl  fell 
from  his  horse  the  same  instant,  breathing  his  last  in  the 
flowing  tide"  The  Saga  relates  that  Montgomery's  mor- 
tal wound  was  inflicted  by  king  Magnus  himself: — "  King 
Magnus  shot  with  the  bow,  but  Hugo  the  brave  was  all 
over  in  armour,  so  that  nothing  was  hare  about  him  ex- 
cepting one  eye.  King  Magnus  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him, 
as  also  did  a  Halogaland  man  who  was  beside  the  King. 
They  both  shot  at  once.  The  one  slmft  hit  the  nose-screen 
of  the  helmet  which  was  bent  by  it  to  one  side,  and  the 
other  hit  the  earl's  eye,  and  went  through  his  head,  and 
that  was  found  to  be  the  king's."  The  version  of  Giral- 
dus  is  as  follows  : — "  Pirates  from  the  Orkneys  had  come 
into  the  island  sound  in  long  ships,  and  the  earl  hearing 
that  they  were  near  the  shore,  ventured  too  rashly  into  the 
sea  on  a  strong  horse  to  encounter  them.  Then  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  whose  name  was  Magnus,  and  who 
was  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship,  shot  an  arrow  at 
him,  and  although  the  carl  was  in  complete  armour  of  steel 
which  entirely  protected  his  person  from  head  to  foot,  ex- 
cept his  eyes,  the  atrow  pierced  his  right  eye,  and  penetra- 
ting the  brain,  he  fell  dead  into  the  sea/'— Ordericus  Vitalu, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  iiu,  pp.  3 18,  2 1 9,  and 
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Cambden  allsoc  relates  (out  of  records)  y*  Achelfleda,  a  lady  of  y*  Mercians,  first  built   p-  59 j  of 
y«  City  of  Bridge  North  (corruptly  soe  called  instead  of  Bragh  morf,  which  is  a  Forest  adjoining)  r°P* 
which  City  was  walled  about  by  y*  sayd  Rob'  de  Belesme,  brother  and  Heir  of  y«  sayd  Hugh  de 
Montgomery.35 

And  Cambden  says  further  (p.  591)  y*  y*  sd  Roger  did  cause  repaire  an  ancient  ruined  nunnery  ditto,  p.  591. 
in  Wenlock,  wherein  S1  Millburge  ye  holy  virgin  lived  and  was  entombed,  he  converting  it  into  a 
Pryary  for  black  mpnks.36  f(^peed,fo1" 

Hitherto  wee  have  remembred  Rog1  his  two  sonns  Hugh  and  Robert,  ye  Last  of  whom  wee  qJ ^iSj. 
Left  in  ppetuall  prison  under  Forfeiture,  whereby  his  lands  were  disposed  of  to  others :  and  tions  towards 


his  blood  tainted  So  y*  y*  Honor  could  not  descend  from  him : 


he  haveing  so  barbarously  abused  t^Roi 


16 


his  sons,  by  whom  wee  may  well  suppose,  there  was  noe  Legall  issue  Left  (if  any  at  all),  noe  ^^'"gave"1 


B  Of  v*  sayd  Hugh  de  Montgomery. — The  following  is 
the  passage  of  Camden  to  which  the  text  refers: — "Then 
saw  wee  on  the  right  bank*  of  the  Sevan,  Drug  Mor/t 
(commonly,  but  corruptly  called  Bridg-nortli)  so  called  of 
Burg  or  Burrough,  and  Morfe,  and  a  forest  adjoining, 
whereas  before  time  it  was  named  simply  Burgh,  A 
Townc  fortified  with  wals,  a  ditch,  a  stately  Castle,  and 
the  Severn,  which  betweene  the  Rockes  runneth  downe 
with  a  great  fall :  seated  also  upon  a  Kockc,  out  of  which 
the  waics  leading  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Towne  were 
wrought  out.  Achelfleda  Lady  of  the  Mercians  first  built 
it,  and  Robert  de  Belesme  Earle  of  Shrcwcsbury  walled 
it." — Britannia,  p.  591,  edition  of  1637.  But  Robert  de 
Belesme  did  not  sveceed  to  the  possession  of  this  place  as 
heir  to  Hugh,  but  by  purchase  from  the  king.  "On  the 
death  of  fcarl  Hugh,"  says  Ordericus  (vol.  iii.,  p.  220), 
"his  brother  Robert  de  Belesme  presented  himself  to 
William  Rufus  and  offered  him  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  his  brother's  earldom.  Having  thus  secured 
it,  he  exercised  great  cruelties  on  the  Welsh  during  four 
years.  He  built  a  very  strong  castle  at  Brignorth,  on  the 
river  Severn,  transferrring  the  town  and  people  of 
Quatford  to  the  new  fortress."  The  original  fortress 
at  that  point  on  the  Severn  was  built  by  Achfleda,  (a 
sister  of  king  Alfred),  so  early  as  the  year  912.  "Robert 
dc  Belesme,  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  engineers  of 
his  age,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  created  the  Norman 
fortress,  which,  in  after  times,  stood  many  sieges,  but  no 
trace  of  it  is  left." — Ibid,  note  1. 

*  For  black  monks.  —Wenlock  was  celebrated  in  early 
times  for  its  lime,  ami  subsequently  for  its  copper  mines, 

"hill  mnrri  mnr»  Irnnu-n  "  wave  f'fimH»>n     "in   (no  ^vnn 


'but  much  more  known,"  says  Camden,  "in*  "the  Saxon 
dayes  for  a  most  antient  Nunnery,  where  Milburga,  that 
most  holy  Virgin,  lived  in  great  devotion,  and  was 
entombed  :  the  which  Nunnery  Earle  Roger  Montgomerie 
repaired  and  replenished  with  Monks."—  Britannia,  p. 
591.  1 -eland,  in  noticing  this  place  (v.  182)  says  "  Wen- 
lock,  a  markctt  townc,  where  was  an  abbey  of  black 
monkes,  passing  over  an  highe  hille  called  H'enlock  Edge." 
Milburga,  who  founded  the  nunnery  in  the  year  680,  was 
daughter  to  king  Mcroald  (whose  body  was  buried  there), 
and  niece  to  Wulpher,  king  of  Mcrcia.  After  the  setting 
in  of  the  reformation,  the  bones  of  St.  Milburga  were 
burned  in  the  market-place,  opposite  the  entrance  into  the 
church-yard.  The  abbey  church  was  built  at  Wenlock 
by  Roger  dc  Montgomery  about  the  year  10S0. 


lands  valued 

the  progress  of  that  building  the  tomb  of  St.  Milburga  at  Dissolution 
was  broken  open,  and  from  it,  says  William  of  Malmcs-  to  £61$  4s  3d. 


bury,  a  sweet  odour  issued,  which,  ainon?  other  miracle 
had  the  effect  of  curing  the  King' s  Evil.  '  The  remains 
of  Roger  dc  Montgomery's  church,  consisting  of  a  south 
tran>.ept,  south  aisle,  and  three  massive  round  Saxon 
arches  of  an  adjoining  building,  shew  it  to  have  been  very 
magnificent.  It  was  in  length  from  east  to  west  aliout 
240  feet;  ami  from  north  to  south,  including  the  transept, 
about  120.  The  choir  appears  to  have  been  terminated 
by  a  semicircular  cha|>el.  The  cloister  makes  a  farm 
house,  and  the  bottom  of  the  south  aisle  is  converted  into 
stabling.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  ^401. 
It  belongs  now  (1806)  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne." 
Sec  Cough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
21,  and  note. 

w  Ditto  folio  1074. — In  the  "Catalogue  of  Religious 
Houses,  Colledges,  and  Hospitals  sometime  in  England 
and  Wales,"  given  in  Speed's  Chronicles,  p.  1074,  there 


See  Speed, 

ditto, 
fob  1074.37 


arc  the  following  entries 

J  S.  Paul  i 
[S.  Milb.  ( 


Rogci  Earle  of  Moat-  \ 
gomeric  1088  the  16  I  BUcke  1 

K.    Wra.    the  J  Z6iS<i3<L 


S.  Milburge 


Conqueror 

/Lcofrick  E.  of  M< 
per  Hollutthcwl  Ro- 
ger Earle  of  Mont- 
gomery &  Salop, 
igoi  ii  Wm.  Con- 
queror/rr  Fabian, 


Blackc  Monkes 


Roger  dc  Montgomery 
after  his  marriage  with 


all  his  grants  to  the  church 
his  second  wife,  Adcliza  du  Puiset, 
kable,"  says  Ordericus,  "  for  her  good 
:y,  and  frequently  used  her  influence  with 
her  husband  to  l>cfricnd  the  monks  and  protect  the  poor. 
In  consequence,  the  carl  repented  of  the  ill  turns  he  had 
often  done  the  monks,  and  prudently  endeavoured  to 
efface  his  former  errors,  by  his  suljscq-.icnt  amendment  of 
life."  Ordericus  then  quotes  from  cat  I  Roger's  charter, 
"made  freely  before  the  great  officers  of  his  household," 
in  which,  after  the  mention  of  several  liberal  endowments 
for  churches  in  Normandy,  the  donor  says — "Likewise  in 
England,  I  give  two  manors,  Owne  and  Merit  on,  in 
Staffordshire ;  the  tithe  of  my  cheese  and  wool  at  Paul  ton, 
and  all  that  I  have  at  Melbourne,  in  Cambridgeshire; 
and  one  hide  of  land  at  Grafham  in  Sussex ;  and  the  land 
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mcmoiies  (of  such)  remaining  extant*8   Yet  nevertheless  his  brother  Arnulph  (how  he  came  to  be 
Earle  is  not  recorded  that  I  find,  yet  he  must  needs  (in  all  probability)  be  thought  to  have  been 
largely  provided  for,  in  Lands  by  his  sayd  Father  Roger  and  by  his  Eldest  brother  Hugh :  for  not- 
pag/s  ^y'&'ao  withstanding  of  his  brother  Robu  forfeiture  and  loss  of  Montgomery  Castle,  Towne  and  Lands 
uf  this  treatU*.  thereabouts,  given  to  Baldwin  Bellers  aforesayd,  yett  I  find  this  Arnulph  was  4th  E:  of  Shrewsbury, 
&  was  originall  of  y«  Carews  aforesayd,  &  y'  hee  Fortified  Penbro  as  aforesayd :  And  so  by  his 
father  &  Eldest  brothers  Grants  to  him  out  of  their  Large  acquests  &  by  his  owne  Conduct,  or  by 
K:  W"  Rufus  favour :  he  might  have  had  very  great  Estate,  &  by  y*  prudent  Clemency  of  K:  Henry 
y«  itt  towards  him  (hee  being  unconcerned  in  his  brother  Rob"  faults,  &  he  allsoe  being  a  Powerfull 
man)  might  have  been  restored  to  y»  Honor  of  Earlc  of  (and  part  of  y*  lands  in  &  about)  Shrews- 
bury: of  w**  y«  Tytle  tooke  y«  name  :  I  say  upon  these  &  other  considerations  :  as  of  many  worthy 
actions  performed  by  him  in  ye  warrs,  This  Amulph  might  have  been  restored  by  y«  Sayd  K:  Henry 
Lest  hee  should  be  too  much  alienated  from  him,  to  Duke  Rob"  chime,  as  beinge  exasperated  for 
what  was  done  to  his  brother  de  Belesme  in  prejudice  to  his  right  of  succession ;  but  where  History 
is  silent,  or  Latent,  I  will  not  pretend  to  divulge  my  Conjectures :J» 
Parliaments;        I  find  (p.  241)  in  Vita  Regis  Stephani,  the  author  speakeing  of  a  Parliament  held  at  Bourn 
primed  for  Jo.  Vadum  (i.e.  Oxford)  upon  the  Kings  complaint  to  those  whom  hee  there  calls  Potent  laicks  ;  and 
ImiF"  Bya  by  CounceI1  or  perswasion  of  the  magnates  or  Proceres  Regni,  I  find,  I  say,  that  (inter  alios)  one  of 
nai'mless    the  lords  committed  to  ward  was  the  great  Roger  of  Salisbury  (the  great  favourite  of  the  two  W» 
Author.     Kings)  aforesd,  the  charge  against  him  was  Uiis  chiefly,  viz.,  that  without  leave  of  y»  King  and  Par- 
liament, he  had  built  &  fortifyed  a  castle. 

Now  in  this  Devises,*3  (this  was  y*  name  of  y*  castle)  he  did  ensnare  himself.  The  name  & 
fate  thereof  (sayeth  the  author)  hath  been  since  found  (observed  more  than  once)  &  yet  they  write 
that  it  was  the  fairest  castle  in  all  Europe.  This  anonymous  author  cites  Malmsbury  (p.  242)  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  that  famous  Roger  de  Montgomery  first  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  thus  gave 
occasion,  that  (at  this  Parliament)  the  militia  was  settled  in  King  and  Pari :  upon  which  this 
castle  of  Devises  (which  Roger  called  his  own)  was  presently  demanded,  &  (hee  being  then  in 
custody)  it  was  at  length  yeelded.  ****** 
I  suppose  this  Montgomery  (spelled  as  above  in  y*  citation  of  y*  record)  to  have  been  either 
Count  James  Montgomery,  the  son  of  James  de  Lorge  (who  did  great  things  for  the  Protestant 
religion  in  France,  and  who  A°  1559  was  put  to  death  by  y*  queen  regent,  or  els  he  was  that  Neile 

of  Wulfine,  the  goldsmith,  at  Chichester."    "He  also  appear  that  Arnulph  received  any  of  his  grants  from  his 

began  the  erection  of  a  new  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  second  brother,  Hugh,  who,  with  Robert,  the  eldest 

Peter,  prince  of  apostles,  near  the  east  gate  of  his  own  brother,  divided  all  their  father's  estates.  Arnulph, 

capital  town  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  river  Mcole,  where  it  through  his  father's  influence,  obtained  large 


runs  into  the  Severn.    •    •   .    He  gave  to  St.  Peter  the  crown, 
the  whote  suburb  situated  outside  the  cast  gate,  in  token        **  Deviser. — In  ancient  records  this  place  is  called  Di- 

of  which  he  pledged  his  gauntlets  on  the  altar.    This  visa,  De  Vies,  and  Dn-uis.    The  name  seems  to  have 

grant  was  made  in  1083.    "He  died  there  in  the  year  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  the  town  was  divided  be- 

1094,  on  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  August  (27th  July),  tween  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  Salisbury.    The  beauty 

and  was  buried  with  distinction  in  the  new  church,  and  strength  of  its  castle  in  early  times  were  the  wonder 

between  the  two  altars." — Urdericus  Vitalis,  Eccl.  History,  of  Europe.    It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L, 

vol.  iL,  pp.  195,  196,  203.  and  the  site  has  been  lately  converted  into  pleasure  grounds. 

*  Remaining  extant.— -See  p.  450,  supra.  See  Arthaologia  vol.  it,,  p.    191;  Penny  Cyclopedia, 

*  My  eonjetturu.— Seepp.  451,       supra.   It  does  not  voL  viiL,  p.  448. 
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Montgomery  who  was  killed  before  the  walls  of  Dola  in  Britannia  Armorica,  A°  1590  both 
mentioned  p.  25  of  this  my  treatise,  and  p.  591  from  y*  beginning  of  this  work,  Queen  Elizabeth 
being  con  temporary's  with  them. 

Sir  Nicholas  Montgomery  of  Cotely  in  Darbyshire  his  heiress  Elizabeth  was  marryed  to  More- 
vill  of  ,  &  so  he  had  that  Montgomerys  estate,  W*  together  with  ye  said  Morevills  lands*1 

by  marriage  descended  to  y*  first  lord  Baron  of  Okum4'  y*  lord  Cromwell  who  quartered  the  said 
Morevills  coate  with  his  own  :  as  appeared  by  a  taffeta  scutcheon  sent  by  y*  countess  of  Ardglass 
from  her  late  lord  (the  last  earl  of  Ardglass)  his  funeral,  he  being  descended  that  way  as  well  from 
the  Morevills  &  Montg.  afors4  as  from  the  L4  Cromwell  baron  of  Okum,  w**  was  sent  by  the  s4 

*»  Yt  said  MortvUPt  Lands.— The  great  Anglo-Nor- 
man family  of  de  Moreville,  or  de  Morwell,  setUedin  Eng- 
land immediately  after  the  Conquest  in  1066,  bat  it  U  soon 
afterwards  found  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  great  power  and  distinction.  So  early  as  the  reign 
of  David  L,  the  office  of  High  Constable  of  Scotland  had 
become  hereditary  in  this  family.  Hugh  de  Morvil  wit- 
nesses a  charter  from  this  king  to  a  Robert  de  Bras  of  all 
lands  "  from  the  bounds  of  Dunegal  of  Strath  Nith  to  the 
bounds  of  Randulph  Meschines,"  in  Estrahanet,  now  Strath 
Richard  d< 


Annan.  Richard  de  Morvil  I 
Malcolm  IV.  to  Walter  Fiualan,  his  steward,  of  the  lands 
of  "  Biichinside  and  Leggardswode,  by  tbeir  right  bounds 
to  wit,  as  fully  and  wholly  as  King  David  my  grandfather 
held  the  lands  in  demesne."  Richard  and  William  de 
Morevil  witness  a  second  grant  of  this  king,  to  the  same 
Walter  Fiualan,  of  other  lands,  together  with  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  which  had 
become  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  customary  for 
the  great  nobles  at  that  period  to  hold  and  sell  their  fel- 
lowmcn  as  slaves  or  serfs.  Thus,  we  find  that  Richard  de 
Morvil,  the  constable  of  Scotland,  "sold  to  Henry  St 
Clair,  Edmond  the  son  of  Bonda,  and  Gillemicbel  his 
brother,  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  their  pro- 
geny, for  the  sum  of  three  merles  ;  but  on  this  condition; 
that  if  they  leave  St.  Clair  by  his  consent,  they  shall  not 
pass  to  the  lordship  of  any  other  lord,  nor  to  any  other 
lord  or  land  than  De  MorviU."  See  Cosmo  Innes's 
Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  120,  141,  142,  201,  203, 
207.  The  members  of  this  family  gave  large  grants  to  the 
Church,  and  founded  several  religious  houses  in  Scotland. 
Richard  de  Morevill  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Kilwinning  in  Ayrshire.  His  wife,  Alicia  Lancaster, 
and  his  daughter  Dorathea,  married  to  Philip  de 
Horssey,  assisted  in  the  pious  work.  Pont's  notice  of 
this  foundation  concludes  as  follows: — 44  The  revenues  of 
this  abby  very  grate  and  maney  by  their  proper  lands.  The 
founder  thereof  Sir  Richard  Slorvil,  laycs  interrid  in  the 
new  cemetery  of  this  church,  under  a  tome  of  lymestone, 
framed  cofnn-vayc*,  of  old  polished  vorke,  without  any 
supcrscriptioune  or  epitaphe.  The  structure  of  this  mo- 
nastery wes  solid  and  grate,  all  of  freestone  cutt  ;  the 
church  fair  and  staitly,  after  ye  modell  of  vat  of  Glasgow, 
vith  a  faire  steeple  of  7  score  foote  of  hight,  set  standing 
I  myselve  did  see  it."  Pont's  account  is  printed  in  James 
Dobie's  notice  of  Kilwinning,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  See  Paterson's  Parishes 
Hies  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  iL.p.  224.  44 ' 
1196  and  1214,  Ellen  of  Moreville  in  < 


in  Cunningham,  which  William  of  Moreville  scendants, 


her  brother,  devised  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  by  his  last 
will,  namely,  the  land  which  Simeon  of  Beumunt  held,  gave 
them  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Kille- 

beccokestun  (or  Gillebecchistun)  

She  gave  to  the  monks  also  common  pasture  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  township,  wherever  her  own  cattle,  or  the  cat- 
tle of  her  men  went  to  pasture,  for  seventy  sheep  with 
their  lambs  till  two  years  old,  or  as  many  wethers  ;  for 
forty  cows  and  a  bull,  with  their  calves  under  two  years 
old;  for  forty  oxen;  for  eight  horses;  and  for  four  swine 
with  their  porkers  under  three  years  old;  together  with  all 
the  common  easements  of  the  township,  and  free  egress 


and  r^TCss  to  and  from  the  pasture,  "through  the  gran- 
ted lands  and  the  lands  of  her  men.  ' 


The  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  Alan  of  Galloway,  constable  of  Scotland,  the 
son  of  Ellen  of  Morville,  and  of  her  husband  Roland  of 
Galloway;  and  by  King  William  the  Lion.  The  lands  of 
Harehope  in  Tweed  dale  (included  in  the  above  grant)  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  Melrose  at  the  Reformation." — 
Ortgines  Paroehiales  Seotur,  vol.  i. ,  p.  214.  44  Between 
1150  and  1 1 53,  Beatrix  de  Belchaump  (wife  of  Hugh  de 
Moreville)  granted  to  the  canons  of  Dryburgh  all  that 
land  of  Rogerburgh  which  she  bought  of  Roger  the  jani- 
tor. Her  grant  was  confirmed  about  11  S3  by  Richard  de 
Moreville  her  son.  Between  11 50  and  1 153  King  David  I. 
confirmed  to  them  all  the  grants  and  alms  which  Hughde 
Moreville  and  Beatrix  de  Belchaump  his  wife  gave  them 
for  their  maintenance." — Ibid.,  p.  473. 

49  Ye  fir  it  baron  oj  Okum. — The  founder  of  the  family 
of  Cromwell,  barons  Okum  or  Okeham,  was  a  splendid 
illustration  of  what  Mr.  Smiles  would  call  Self  Help,  but 
whether  he  is  mentioned  as  such  by  this  author,  we  do 
not,  at  this  moment,  recollect.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Cromwell,  and  although  he  was  born  a  blacksmith's  son, 
he  became  earl  of  Essex,  vicegerent,  and  principal  minis- 
ter of  Henry  VIII.  And  although  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  king,  and  was  condemned  and  executed  by  act  of 
parliament,  all  his  grand  titles  dying  with  him,  yet  there 
was  such  noble  vigour  in  his  family  that  the  name  con- 
tinued to  be  a  great  one  in  the  annals  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. His  eldest  son,  Gregory,  to  whom  our  author  re- 
fers, was  a  member  of  the  English  house  of  peers  in 
1 5 39>  appearing  as  baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham.  On  his 
death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  sir  Henry,  whose  son, 
sir  Edward,  the  third  baron,  settled  in  Lecale,  probably 
about  the  year  1604,  being  appointed  in  the  following 
year  governor  of  Lecale,  Dundrum,  and  the  borders  there- 
of. For  his  transactions  with  I'helomy  Macartane,  the 
chieftain  of  that  territory,  and  his  (Cromwell's)  de- 
see  pp.  218,  219,  aaj,  224,  295,  307,  supra. 
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Countess  unto  W"  Montgomery  of  Roscroount  esq',  from  y*  sd  funeral."   This  account  was  given 


«'  From  ye  suit/ funeral.  — Taffeta  was  the  material  of 
which  achievements  or  hatchments  used  at  funerals  were 
made.  See  p.  144,  supra.  For  the  heraldic  meaning  of 
the  term  scutcheon,  see  p.  143,  supra.  Vere  Essex, 
fourth  and  last  carl  of  Ardglass.  was  liorn  in  1625,  and 
died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1687.  In  1672,  he  married 
Catherine,  only  daughter  of  lames  Hamilton  nf  Bangor 
and  Erinagh,  by  whom  he  left  one  child,  Elizabeth,  born 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  1674.  His  countess,  who 
afterwards  remarried  with  general  Nicholas  Price  of 
Hollymount,  survived  until  November,  1725,  being  then 
84  years  of  age.  The  family  of  the  last  carl  of  Ardglass 
appears  to  have  always  lived  on  very  neighl>ourly  terms 
with  the  Montgomery*  of  the  Ards,  and  this  sending  of 
the  taffeta  scutcheon  wxs  in  acknowledgment,  no  doubt,  of 
such  friendly  relations.  The  last  carl  of  Ardglass  was 
one  of  the  principal  persons  in  attendance  at  the  funeral 
of  the  first  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  in  1663.  See  p. 
245,  supra.  Ardglass,  from  which  the  Cromwclls  derived 
the  name  of  their  earldom  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  both  by  its  natural  beauties 
and  historical  associations.  Its  name  is  translated  'the 
green  height  or  promontory,'  which  promontory  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view,  including  the  bay  of  Dundrom,  the 
mountains  of  Mournc,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  blue 
summits  of  the  Ayrshire  hills.  Of  this  place  there  is  little 
known  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Dc  Courcy,  although, 
judging  from  its  position,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
was  seized  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  Ardglass  mast  have 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history  of  Ulster. 
Jordan  dc  Saukeville  settled  here  in  the  time  of  De 
Courcy,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions  de  Ardglat 
by  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1217.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  trading  company  from  London 
was  established  in  this  town;  and,  to  encourage  its  opera- 
tions, Henry  IV.,  in  the  year  1401-2,  granted  to 
Nicholas  Baylly  four  messuages  and  four  carueates  of 
land  in  "Grenecastle,  Ardglass,  Ardwel  (now  Ardfole), 
and  Rosse,  in  Ultonia."  Early  in  the  same  century, 
Janico  Dartus,  or  D'Artois  held  the  manors  of  Ardglass, 
Ardwel,  and  Rosse,  with  their  spiritualities  from  Richard 
duke  of  York,  as  heir  of  the  carl  of  March,  he  being  then 
(1426)  under  age  and  in  the  guardianship  of  the  crown. 
In  the  year  1433,  the  town  of  Ardglass  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  cause  of  this  destruction  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland  at  that  year: — "A  great  contest  arose 
in  the  Dubh-trian  (Dufferin)  between  Niall  Can-  O'Don- 
nell,  M'Quillan,  and  Roliert  Savadge  on  the  one  side, 
and  Owen  O'Neill  and  Mac  Donncll  of  Scotland,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  Such  of  the  other  party  as  escaped  from  the 
Dufferin  were  mostlv  put  to  the  sword  at  the  Pass  of 
Newcastle.  O'Neill  with  his  party  then  marched  to 
Ardglass,  which  they  burned;  aftenvards  Mac  Donnell 
with  his  Scolls  proceeded  from  Ardglass  in  their  ships 
to  Inisowen,  in  Donegall."  In  the  year  1453,  Ardglass 
was  the  scene  of  another  great  conflict,  in  which  the 
combined  forces  of  the  English  and  the  Savages  defeated 
the  Irish,  under  the  leadership  of  O'Neill,  Magenis,  and 
Macartan.  The  annals  of  Ireland  have  the  following 
notice  of  this  kittle,  at  the  year  1453:— "The  O'Neills 
of  Clancboy  sustained  a  great  overthrow  at  Ardglass,  by 


the  Savadgcs  and  the  English  of  Dublin,  who,  with  a 
large  fleet,  pursued  as  far  as  the  northern  sea  a  Welsh 
fleet,  by  which  the  shipping  of  Dublin  had  been  plundered, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  taken  prisoner;  and  on 
their  return,  Henry,  the  son  of  O'Neill  Buidhe,  met  the 
English  at  Ardglass ;  and  they  took  him  prisoner,  and 
slew  Cu-Uladh,  the  son  of  Cahwar  Magennis,  heir  to  the 
lordship  of  Iveagh;  Hugh  Magennis;  Macartan;  and 
also  fourteen  leaders  from  the  Route;  and  their  entire 
loss  amounted  to  live  hundred  and  twenty."  During 
Tyrone's  relwllion,  Ardglass  was  once  more  the  scene  of 
furious  conflict,  one  of  its  castles  gallantly  holding  out 
against  the  Irish  during  a  long  siege,  until  relieved  in 
June,  1601,  by  the  deputy  Mountjoy,  who  came  expressly 
with  a  fleet  from  Dublin  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
relief  of  the  castle,  the  besiegers  were  overtaken  at  Duns- 
ford,  and  entirely  defeated;  and  two  other  castles  in 
Ardglass  garrisoned  by  the  Irish  were  then  surrendered 
to  Mountiov.  The  castle  which  Simon  Jordan  so 
valiantlv  defended  is  still  known  by  his  name.  During 
the  rcljcllion  of  1641,  the  Irish  held  Ardglass  for  a  time, 
but  were  soon  expelled.  Since  that  period  the  town  has 
l>een  at  rest,  and  has  decayed  or  improved  in  proportion 
to  the  neglect  or  care  of  its  owners.  There  still  exist  the 
remains  of  at  least  four  castles  in  Ardglass,  and  there 
were  probably  five,  all  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Anglo-Normans.  Those  best  known,  however,  were 
King's  castle,  Jordan's  castle,  Margaret's  castle,  and 
Newerk  or  New  Works.  Kinfs  Castle  stood  on  an 
elevation  at  the  west  end  of  Ardglass.  "The  roof  con- 
sisted of  large  broad  flags  so  placed  in  the  walls  that  they 
supported  each  other  without  the  use  of  timber.  The 
walls  were  breast  high  above  the  roof  on  which  turrets 
were  placed.  To  one  of  these  turrets,  on  the  eastern  side, 
there  was  a  passage  from  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  steps.  A 
flight  of  stone  stairs  led  from  the  ground  to  the  summit. 
A  tower,  of  which  the  ruins  remained  with  the  castle, 
was  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  way.  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  this  edifice 
underwent  a  partial  repair,  the  different  apartments  having 
been  rendered  comfortable,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  a 
respectable  family.  About  the  same  period  it  was  occu- 
pied as  a  temporary  barrack.  A  good  drawing  of  A'i»g't 
Castle,  by  Nicholl,  is  given  in  the  Dublin  Penny  journal, 
vol.  i.,  p.  313."  "Jordan's  Castle  is  situated  "in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  the  loftiest  and  most  elegantly  con- 
structed of  all  the  others.  .  .  It  lias  a  crypt,  and  the 
walls  are  surmoutrcd  l>y  four  turrets.  On  a  stone  near 
the  summit  are  some  armorial  bearings — a  cross  and  three 
horse  shoes— supposed  to  be  those  of  the  family  whose 
name  it  Ixsirs."  Margarets  CasiU  "is  a  plain  edifice, 
almost  s<|uarc  in  its  general  form ;  it  stands  about  260 
feet  south-west  of  Jordan's.  History  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent  as  regards  Margaret's  castle."  Newerk  CastU, 
or  A'-i>  Works,  is  supposed  to  have  been  relroilt  by  Shane 
O'Neill  about  the  year  157a  "The  greater  portion  of 
this  edifice  was,  in  1 700,  converted  by  Lord  Lecale  into 
what  is  now  Ardglass  castle,  the  residence  of  Major 
Beauclerk.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  such  place 
as  the  />  orks,  that  cognomen  being  entirely  unknown 
to  the  present  inhabitants,  as  applied  to  a  castle  or 

Imikling  With  respect  |to  |two  edifices  usually 

called  Cowed  Castle  and  Homed  Castle,  and  which 
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by  the  lady  Elizabeth  Cromwell"  to  M'  Montgomery  of  Ballymagown**  near  Rosem1  afore*,  in  com. 
Downe  et  Regno  Hiberniac*6 

Therefore  I  will  descend  to  Latter  times  &  relate  what  I  have  observed  concerning  some  few 
remarkable  persons  of  y'  surname  &  of  Lesser  note  for  dignity  &  estate. 

And  first  Let  us  heare  (our  often  named  author)  Cambden  in  his  descriptions  of  Scotland, 
saying,  That  whence  these  Montgomerys  should  come  he  could  not  tell,  But  this  hee  knew,  y'  out  j^sco'tiai. 
of  Normandy,  this  Surname  came  into  England  &  y'  divers  Familys  there  were  of  y*  name  &  y*  That 
in  Essex  from  w°h  S'  Tho.  Montgomery  (Knl  of  y"  order  of  y*  Garter  in  K:  Ed:  y*  4th  Raigne)  &  T.  M.  eg: 
descended  :  gave  Arms  but  a  Little  different  from  those  of  y*  E:  of  Eglinton.*7 

The  same  Cambden  also  notes  That  John  D :  of  Burbon  taken  in  y*  bataile  of  Agincourt,  was  P-  554- 
detained  19  years  prisoner  (in  y'  Castle  of  Melburn  nere  the  River  of  Trent  in  Darbyshire)  under 
custody  of  Sr  Nicholas  Montgomery  y*  younger.48 

Item,  I  find  yl  (long  before  these  two  Familys  florished)  one  Phillip  Montgomery  scneschall  Rot-  7.  A- 
of  K:  Edw:  y*  1"  his  Fforrest  of  Canoco,  in  Staffordshire,  had  a  Tryall  at  Law,  in  behalfe  of  y«  K: 
against  Randulph  Quintyn  Balife  of  y'  free  Haye  of  Acrewas ;  Take  it  in  y*  words  of  y*  Record, 
cited  by  y*  Ld  Chiefe  Justice  Coke,  in  y*  fourth  part  of  his  Institutes  ch:  73:  p.  313  as  followcth; 
he  cites  y*  case  concerning  Fforrest  Laws,  in  Trin.  Term  140:  Edward  1:  in  Banco,  Stafford  Shire 
w*  are  in  haec  verba  vizt : 

Philiptts  de  Montgomery  qui  sequitur  dno  Regl.  petit  versus  Randulphum  Quyntin  Balivum  cus- 
todial Ubcrac  Hayae,  Regis,  de  Acrewas  qua  pertinet  ad  Sergentiam  Regis  Scneschall:  Forestae  Regis  de 
Canoco,  et  quae  ab  eadem  Sergcntia  alienata  est,  sine  assensu  predecessorum  Regis  et  Regum  Anglia,  et 
Randulphus  venit,  et  per  licentiam  reddit  dno  Regi,  inde  sdzinam  suam  cVr. 


writers  have  always  included  to  make  up  the  the  three  preceding  ones,  are  written  by  the  author  on  a 

number  to  five,  they  were  merely  flanking  towers  or  loose  leaf,  and  directed  by  him  "to  be  inccrted  next  to 

bastions  to  the  curtain  walls  of  Newark  Castle,  and,  ye  mark  p:  13."    These  paragraphs  are  now  printed  in 

therefore,  ought  never  to  have  l>ccn  included  or  designated  the  place  thus  indicated  by  WUliam  Montgomery, 

as  castles."    The  foregoing  notice  has  been  abridged  from  «  J>  E:  of  Eglinton.—  Camden's  words  are,  p.  21, 

the  account  of  Ardglass  and  its  castles  written  by  the  late  Scotia :— "  But  whence  the  said  surname  (Montgomery) 

J.  A.  Tilson,  and  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Down-  should  come,  a  man  can  hardly  tell  :  this  I  know  that  out 

Patrick  Recorder.  of  Normandic  it  came  to  England,  and  that  divers  fami 

«  Lady  Elizabeth  Crom-.vc!!.  -This  lady- who  explained  lies  there  were  of  the  same  name  ;  but  that  in  Essex,  ' 


to  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Hallytnagoun  the  marriage  alii-  which  sir  Thomas  Montgomerie,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 

ance  between  the  family  of  Montgomery  and  Cromwell  in  the  Garter,  descended,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 

.England — was  the  only  child,  a*  already  stated,  of  the  gave  Amies  a  little  different  from  these." — Edit,  of  1637. 

last  carl  of  Ardglass,  by  his  countess,  Catherine  Hainil-  «*  Sr  A'ichetas  Montgomery  y*  younger. — Camden's 

ton.    Sec  note  43,  supra.    On  the  death  of  her  father,  words  arc,  as  translated  by  Holland  : — "Then  not  farr 

she  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  English  barony  of  Crom-  from  Trent  is  Meliorn,  a  castle  of  the  kings  now  decaying, 

well,  whilst  the  Irish  titles  of  Lccalc  and  Ardglass,  being  wherein  John  Duke  of  Burbon,  taken  prisoner  in  the 

limited  to  male  issue,  became  extinct.  As  baroness  Crom-  bataile  of  Agincourt,  wa§  detained  nineteen  y ceres,  under 

well,  she  assisted  nt  twodistinguished  ceremonials,  v'u.,thc  the  custody  of  Sir  Nicholas  Montgomery  the  younger." 

funeral  of  uucen  Mary,  and  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne.  Coughs  translation  represents  the  prisoner  as  being  "Kept 

On  the  281I1  of  October,  1703,  she  married  the  right  nine  years  in  the  custody  of  Nicholas  Montgomery," — not 

hon.  Edward  Southwell  of  Kin<ile,  county  of  Cork,  and  Sir  Nicholas.    Leland  (I.  24)  describes  Melbume  castle, 

King's  Weston,  near  Bristol.    She  died  in  childbirth  on  two  miles  from  Duddington,  as  "  pretty  and  in  metely 

the  31st  March,  1709,  leaving  three  sons.  Edward,  Robert,  good  repair."    At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  lands 

and  Thomas  ;  and  one  daughter,  who  died  unmarried.  belonging  to  this  castle  constituted  a  royal  demesne,  and 

45  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Ballymagowit. — -This  was  the  so  continued  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who  bestowed 

gentleman  known  as  "My  Lord's  Hugh,"  to  distinguish  the  estate  on  Hugh  de  lieauchnmp,  whose  son  Oliver 

him  from  several  other  Hughs  of  this  surname.    Sec  pp.  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law,  William  fr  itx-Gcoffry,  as  a  mar- 

366—384,  supra.  rirv  portion  with  his  daughter.— Camden,  Britannia, 

14  Regno  AOMw.— The  paragraph  ending  here,  and  edited  by  Cough,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  415,  419,  and  notes. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  y*  if  any  Forest  bee  appendant  to  a  Castle  then  f  Constable  of  y*  Castle  is 
(by  y*  Fforest  Law)  cheife  warden  of  y*  forest  (which  is  so  appendant)  as  this  Phillip  was. 


} '  '  Monty  Item,  There  bee  two  families  of  y*  Montgomerys  in  England  (partly  knowne  to  my  selfe)  y*  one  in 
Shropeshire,  worth  at  present  about  four  hundred  pounds  p  ann.  I  saw  Edward  a  younger  son  of 
this  house  in  London,  An°  1664 ;  he  was  Q\  M'.  to  y"  E:  of  Oxfords  Troop  St  did  avouch  himself 
to  be  a  Cadett  of  Roger  de  Montgomery  (y*  Castle  of  Shrewsbury  which  he  built  being  in  y*  shire) 
k  said  his  fathers  estate  was  brought  low  by  adhereing  to  K:  Ch:  y*  martir,  and  by  paying  compo- 
1656.  Wm.  sition  money  to  y*  usurpers  on  y*  account    I  had  seen  his  elder  brother  William,  An°  1656,  in 

Shropshire.  Westminster,  when  I  was  soliciteing  to  be  admitted  to  compound  for  myselfe.«  but  in  y*  said  yeare 
1664  y*  sayd  Wa  was  then  at  home  w*k  his  old  father,  &  with  his  owne  wife  ft  children  whose 
dwelling  was  not  farr  from  Shrewsbury. 

The  other  family  was  of  Acton  Bumell*>  in  •  •  probably  descended  from  y  s*  S* 
Thorn :  Montgomery  &  my  acquaintance  with  y*  old  GentL  4  his  two  Sons  was  very  accidental,  Sc 
because  at  present  1  know  noe  more,  I  now  doe  mention  these  Montgomerys  Last  of  y*  surname  in 
England  (but  y*  Heralds  office  can  informe  y*  curious  more  fully)  you  may  be  pleased  to  take  y* 
Story  thereof  as  folio  weth. 

An  account  of  As  I  was  goeing  to  y*  old  exchange  A°  1665  I  lookt  into  a  large  Shopp,  wherein  I  thought 
K*cuScrn'  there  was  noething  but  flax,  I  went  in,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  &  asked  one  of  y*  apprentices  (an 
iiontTme  handsom«  vouth  about  "7  yeares  old)  whether  Flax  was  Sold  by  wholesayle  in  London  :  Yes,  sir, 
;iixl  lm  father,  said  hee,  but  what  you  see  here  is  Slave  Silk  undyd,  unspunn,  Sc  not  throved,  adding  that  his 
master  traded  into  Turkey  for  noething  els,  but  such  Silk  in  Balls  Sc  twisted  Bundles,  Sc  kept  a 
Throveinghouse  &  men  at  worke :  but  as  he  was  speaking,  being  called  upon  by  y*  name  of 
Lewis  Montgomery,  hec  went  away  in  haste.  I  fearing  hce  might  bee  sent  out  on  bussines,  prayed 
y*  other  apprentice  to  follow  and  tell  him  I  was  of  his  Surname  &  desired  to  speake  with  him,  before 
he  went  any  way  abroad.  After  a  while  he  returned  &  haveing  discoursed  a  little  of  his  family,  I 
obtained  leave  for  him  to  goe  with  mee  to  y*  next  Tavern,  y1  wee  might  bee  acquainted  &  talke 
further  than  was  fitt  to  doe  in  y*  shopp :  wee  drank  &  sate  together  near  half  an  hour,  but  hee 
not  being  in  any  reasonable  manner,  able  to  satisfy  my  inquisitive  curiosity,  he  prayed  to  know  my 
Name  and  Lodgeing  w*  he  tooke  with  his  pen  :  &  after  two  dayes  I  had  his  billet  of  Invitation  to 
dine  w**  his  father,  as  by  his  order :  I  went  (as  desired)  to  his  house  in  Milk  Street,  &  was 
curteously  wellcomed  by  y*  old  Gentl:  who  told  mee  y»  y*  whole  estate  of  Acton  Bumell  had  been 
his  Ancestors,  but  by  Iniquity  Sc  calamity  of  Times  and  some  improvidences  &  necessitys  of 
his  forefathers,  it  was  all  (to  a  little)  gone  from  them  and  him  :  being  in  y*  beginning  of  K :  Hen  : 
y*  8""  raigne  five  thousand  Pounds  old  rent  p  Ann"  :  There  was  at  dinner  wu  mee  the  Father 
a  widower,  &  y*  sayd  Lewis.  There  was  allsoe  at  a  side  board  another  Son  named  Stephen  in  his 
Long  coats,  about  five  yeares  of  Age  &  a  daughter  about  fower  yeares  elder,  (Shee  was  black 
haired  but  very  comely  of  a  pure  white  and  red  complexion,)  her  brothers  hayre  was  of  a  mouse 
cullor,  and  wee  all  were  attended  by  one  serving  man. 

«•  Acton  Burnt'.:.  — Ac;o.i  Darnell  was  situated  a  little  westward  from  Wenlock  in  Shropshire. 
s»  Compound  Jor  myttlft.— Sec  p.  199,  ru/ra. 
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The  old  gentl"  (whose  name  &  y*  memoires  of  his  discourse  are  Lost)  gave  out  his  arms  as 
followeth  viz :  Hee  beareth  quarterly  for  all  y*  feilds  argent ;  in  y*  first  three  flowers  de  lice  Azure, 
in  y*  2'  one  spread  Eagle,  propper,  y*  34  as  y*  24  &  y"  fourth  as  y*  first  It  is  probable  (as  I  said 
before)  That  y*  sd  Sr  Tho :  Montgomery  was  cheife  of  this  family,  it  being  soe  great  an  Estate  & 
enough  then  for  a  K'  of  y*  Garter,  &  y'  this  old  gentl"  was  but  a  Cadet  thereof :  who  told  me,  y*  y* 
spread  Eagle  belonged  to  y*  family  of  an  Heiress,  w*  whom  his  Ancestor  had  matched  in  marriage, 
y*  Account  whereof  is  allsoe  Lost,  wth  y*  other  memoires  aforesayd. 

But  I  mett  w*  y*  sayd  Stephen  in  Newtown  of  y*  Ards  on  Saturday  next  following  K:  Wil-  &  Com. 
lianas  arrivall  at  Carrickfergus,  &  thus  it  was  viz*.  am  690 

I  went  y*  day  to  Newtown  raercat  to  leam  news  &  being  at  Provest  Montgomerys,51  I  heard  y*  Jnne. 
trumpeter  of  y"  troop  of  Guards  (under  y*  Lord  Marlebroughs  command  as  I  think)  calling  to  y*  ^ 
Sayd  Stephen  (by  his  S"  name)  to  come  in :  I  observed  him  to  be  a  pretty  propper  well  timbred  Stephen  bro: 
man  much  resembling  my  son,  in  face,  Stature  &  Shape  of  body,  W*,  &  y*  desire  to  understand  news 
made  me  invite  him  to  a  chamber,  where  I  treated  him  &  entertained  him  w"  discourse,  hee  seemed 
mighty  Joyfull  to  meet  any  of  this  Surname,  whereof  he  thought  there  had  been  none  in  Ireland ; 
he  prayed  to  be  informed  of  our  Family,  &  I  did  so.  I  did  in  part  content  him,  referring  y*  fur- 
ther Account,  to  gratify  him  therewith,  when  he  came  to  Rosemount  (Wh  was  but  8  miles  distant 
from  his  quarters  in  Bangor)  &  gained  his  promise  to  visit  me  there.  He  was  Brigadeer  to  y' 
troope  of  guards  &  in  very  good  Equipage,  civill  &  well  bred ;  w**  made  me  covet  his  company  at 
my  house,  desiring  to  know  more  of  his  Family.  It  was  y*  17th  day  of  June  1690  y*  y*  s*  Stephen 
Montgomery  (who  writes  his  name  as  here  spelled)  came  to  rosemount ;  he  gave  me  account  of 
his  Education,  &  services  in  Employments  at  Court  &  of  quitting  them,  to  take  y*  Post  of  a  Briga- 
deer in  y'  troop  of  Guards,  to  be  neer  y*  Kings  person  &  to  Signalize  himsclfe  in  this  warr  of  Ire- 
land. He  told  mee  allsoe  of  his  fathers  death  8c  Sisters  marriage  (w0*1 1  think  not  proper  to  be 
here  recounted)  by  w*  &  other  discourse,  I  understood  he  was  y*  same  Stephen  whom  I  had  seen  in 
coats  &  brother  to  y*  girle  aforesayd.  Hee  told  me  y*  his  elder  brother  Lewis  aforenamed  after 
his  fathers  death  &  for  about  five  years  after  his  apprentishipp  ended,  haveing  trafficked  to  Tur-  . 
key  in  y*  Levant  (in  y*  same  trade  wherein  hee  had  served)  he  quitted  merchandizing  &  marryed 
Doctor  Arrice  his  daughter,  who  brought  him  a  good  portion,  ic  y*  he  was  then  liveing  in  a 
pretty  house  with  gardens  &  Lands,  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southward  of  S1  Albans,  haveing  neare 
four  Hundred  pounds  rent  per  anno  besides  w"  he  held  in  his  owne  hand  &  occupation.  In  requit- 
tal  of  w*"  relations  I  gave  unto  y*  sayd  Stephen  a  bricfe  account  of  y*  Family  of  Ards  &  Mount- 
Alexander  ;  of  their  descendants,  theire  Estates,  titles,  &  missfortunes,  for  w*  last  part,  he  was 
very  sorry  &  much  concerned  :  8c  (of  himselfe)  sayd  that  on  all  fitt  occasions,  &  in  all  companys, 
w*  all  y*  Honor  and  advantages  he  could  devise,  he  would  make  mention  of  y*  Same,  3c  soe  we 
parted  well  pleased  w"1  one  another. 

The  reader  is  desired  (in  like  manner)  to  be  contented  &  satisfyed,  w*  y"  premisses,  till  a 
larger  history  of  y*  English  or  other  Montgomerys,  may  be  had,  for  his  peruseall  and  entertain- 
ment :  this  being  only  raptim  scripta      •      •      *     I  have  wondered  that  there  haveing  been 

S'  Prtntit  Montgomery:. — See  p.  395, 
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very  many  Montgomery^  none  have  written  of  the  familys  •  few  genu  Instances  •  *  • 
Montgomerys  arc  mentioned  :  I  find  p.  149  of  charles  Molloys  first  book  of  marine  affairs,  ch  :  ii 
titulc  of  protection,  by  the  law  of  Nations  viz  : 

That  Q  :  Eliz  demanded  Morgar  (?)  and  other  subjects  fled  into  france  for  treason  against  her, 
the  french  kings  answer  was,  viz. 

Si  quid  in  Gallia  michinarentur,  Rcgcm,  cx  Jure,  in  illos. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Reader  !  because  page  12  cannot  in  y*  margent  containe  what  (since  y*  transcription  hereof)  I 
have  mett  with  in  Speeds  Tables  of  y*  Account  given  of  dissolved  Religious  houses  (tempor : 
Hen  :  8*)  I  have  here  incerted  some  memoirs  of  y*  English  Montgomery's  therein  mentioned.  And 
first  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Camden s  account  of  him  (related  in  y*  s*  page/  is  confirmed  with 
this  further  viz.  that  s4  Wenlock  was  by  y*  s4  Roger,  A"  1081 :  I6"1  of  W"  Conq :  (as  Fabian 
says)  endowed,  &  in  y*  return  of  y*  sd  dissolution  it  was  valued  at  lb.434  oosh.  o id.  per  annum. 
See  Speeds  history,  Book,  nynth  ch  :  21,  on  y*  backside  of  folio  1074 

Item  on  y*  same  side  (at  y*  topp)  I  find  that  y"  s4  Roger  did,  in  y*  same  year  of  our  Lord 
1 08 1,  endowe  y*  monastry  of  black  monks  in  Shrewsbury,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  &  St 
Melby,  y*  value  whereof  returned  to  K:  Hr  8U  on  its  dissolution  was  per  annum  lb.615  oosh.  ood. 
but  there  be  no  benefactors  named  to  it  since  it  was  founded  by  him  I  find  also  on  y*  backsyde 
of  folio  of  Speeds  history  105a  of  the  dissolutions,  That  Sybill  daughter  of  y*  s4  Roger  Mont- 
gomery, widow  of  Robert  Fitz-hamon,  temp.  Hen.  I"1,  founded  a  Preceptoria  in  Shengay, 
for  the  Knights  Templars,  who  were  afterwards  Knts  hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  returned  to  K :  H  :  8 :  worth  lib.  175  o4sh.  06& 

'  Item  on  y*  backsyde  of  folio  1076  in  ditto  Speeds  history  I  find  W"  Montgomery  (cum  aliis) 
recorded  a  benefactor  to  y*  Priory  of  black  monks  benedictines  in  Tutbury;  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
returned  value  244lbs.  16s.  8d5* 


A  FEW  MEMOIRS  OF  YE  MONTGOMERYS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Place  where  they  abound  most  &  are  most  eminent  is  y*  Shire  of  Air  and  Bailairry  of  Con- 
ingham,  (w*  being  a  Saxon  word)  is  by  Interpretation,  y'  Kings  Habitation,  Steade,  or  Dale." 

'rabbit,'  and  Patcrson  from  Cuinneag  a  'milk-pail'  or 
'churn,'  "the  district  having  been  celebrated  from  a  re- 
mote period  for  its  dairy  produce."  A  charter  of  David 
I. ,  prior  to  1 1 53,  gives  the  name  of  Cunegan  to  the  district, 
which  Patcrson  regards  as  the  plural  of  Cunneag;  and  in 
later  documents  it  is  Cenyghame,  which  he  thinks  evidently 
signifies  the  place  or  district  of  inilk-paiU.  The  derivation 
of  Cunninghame  itom  Cununing,  the  na-nc  of  an  ancient 
Northumbrian  town,  this  writer  supposes  cannot  be  main- 
tained, from  the  fact  that  the  former  was  known  as  a  local 
name  prior  to  the  grant  of  the  district  obtained  by  Hugh 
de  Morville,  constable  of  Scodand. — Paterson's  Parties 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  p,  4. 


J*  Value  244/6 1.  16s.  The  author  has  given  correctly 
the  several  references  to  Speed's  table,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

SJ  Steade,  or  Dale.  — The  latter  part  of  this  local  name, 
vifc  ham,  or  hame,  looks  like  a  Saxon  termination,  but 
several  well-informed  writers  claim  the  first  portion  of  the 
name  as  of  Gaelic  origin.  "The  combination  of  a  Gaelic 
substantive  with  a  Saxon  termination,"  says  Paterson, 
( Families  of  Aynhire,  voL  i.  p.  3),  "may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  name,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
does  not  occur  in  any  document  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
patronymics,  alter  the  accession  of  Edgar  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  or  what  Chalmers  calls  the  Saxon  period  of  our 
history.    Chalmers  derives  Cunningham  from  Cutting  a 
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Cambden  in  his  Brittania  p:  21  of  his  description  of  Scotland  mentions  Ardrossan  Castle y*author  of 
belonging  to  y*  Montgomerys:  w**  he  calleth  a  very  Ancient  &  famous  Family,  as  any  other:    I  his  account 


have  seen  it,  at  a  small  distance,  it  is  now  Ruinous  &  uninhabited,  a  large  Pile,  and  hath  : 
Courts,  and  high  walls:  It  looks  noble  (tho  a  Skeleton)  and  is  bravely  Scituated  over  y*  Sea.  only 
y*  Keeper  of  y*  Stone  walled  Park  (belonging  to  it)  lives  in  some  of  y*  vaults  thereof,  or  Lone 
buildings  adjoining  to  it,  as  I  was  told  in  Summer  1689  when  I  went  y*  way.5* 

He  writes  allsoe  of  Ponuny  Fort  (so  he  calls  it)  built  with  y*  Ransom  money  of  Henry  Piercy  Camden 
(nick-named  Hotspur)  whom  y°  Lord  Montgomery  tooke  prisoner  in  y*  Battaile  of  Otterbum.  ,388' 
The  Scottish  writers  report,  y'  this  bataile  was  fought  y*  21  of  July  1388,  and  y*  victory  was  gott 
mostly  by  y*  valor  8r  Conduct  of  y*  sayd  L:  Montgomery,  who  with  his  ownehand,  took  y*  s4  Piercy 
prisoner;  &  therefor  had  y*  Right  to  sett  him  to  Ransome:  with  y*  money  whereof  (how  much  I 
read  not)  he  built  y*  Castle  of  Ponune  &  over  y*  door  thereof  caused  carve  y*  Resemblance  of  a 
spurr,  in  memory  of  y*  sayd  Action,  Person  &  Ransome'5  This  castle        *         *         *  * 


**  I  went  y*  way.— This  ancient  castle,  which  stood  on 
a  hill  near  the  present  town  of  Ardrossan,  has  been  per* 
mitted,  since  our  author's  time,  to  fall  entirely  into  ruin, 
as  at  present  only  two  small  fragments  of  it  remain.  It  is 
generally  believed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  that  Ardrossan  castle  was  demolished  dur- 
ing the  Cromwellian  wars,  and  that  its  materials  "were 
shipped  to  Ayr,  to  aid  in  building  the  fortification 
erected  there  by  the  troops  of  the  Commonwealth." 
See  Paterson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  voL 
L,  p.  226;  Fraser's  Memorials,  rol.  i,  p.  13.  Our 
author's  passing  notice  of  the  remains,  in  1689,  proves 
that  the  general  supposition  as  to  the  date  and  means  of 
its  destruction  must  be  erroneous.  The  castle  must  have 
been  in  good  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  Timothy  Pont,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1610,  has  the  following  curious  account  of  it  in 
his  Cunninghame  Topographhed : — "This  castell  is  verry 
strongly  and  Veille  bulte,  haveing  in  it  maney  roumes,  and 
a  spring  of  frech  Vatter,  wich  makes  it  the  more  strong. 
In  this  castell  ther  is  a  touer,  named  y«  red  touer,  and  in 
it  a  vaulte  called  Vallace  Lardncr,  for  this  castell  being  in 
possession  of  ye  Englisch,  Vallace  used  this  stratageme ; 
He  sett  a  housse  hard  by  the  castle  a-fyre,  that  thesse  <]uho 
keipt  the  castell,  not  suspecting  aney  fraud,  came  out  to 
the  reskue  of  the  housse,  quhome  they  imagined  by  accident 
to  have  taken  fyre.  Bot  Vallace,  with  a  veill  armed 
companey,  gifs  them  a  very  note  welcome,  and  kills  them, 
every  mother's  sone,  and  furthwith,  forces  the  castell,  and 
wins  it.  In  this  deep  vaulte,  in  the  bottome  of  the  read 
touer,  flang  he  the  carcatches  of  these  Englisch,  vich,  to 
this  day,  gave  it  the  name  of  Vallace  Lardner.  There  is 
one  thing  to  be  admired  in  thb  fontane  of  frech  vatter, 
vich  is  in  a  vaulte  in  this  castell,  for  it,  lyke  to  the  sea, 
ebbs  and  flowes  two  severall  tymes  each  24  hours— 

"  In  banket  to  pais  doeth  lucitse  auar, 
And  tuci»M  againc  rclcir  each  day." 

The  ressone  is,  from  the  ebbing  and  (lowing  of  the  salt  sea, 
vich  enuirrons  the  rockc  quheron  the  castell  standes,  and 
at  each  surge  with  horrible  repercussions  regorges  the 
frech  water,  not  letting  isseu  from  its  spring,  and  so  makes 
the  fontaine  suell."  When  Pont  wrote  the  above  descrip- 
tion, the  castle  of  Ardrossan  was  occupied  by  the  Mont- 


gomery* as  their  principal  residence,  it  having  originally 
come  into  their  family  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  the  marriage  of  sir  John  Montgomerie  of  Eaglcshame 
with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  sir  Hugh 
Eglinton  of  Eglinton.  The  castle  and  barony  of  Ardrossan 
had  previously  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Eglinton 
family  by  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  and  heiress,  probably 
of  the  Berclays,  who  had  been  its  owners  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century. — Paterson's  Parishes 
and  Families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  L ,  p.  226. 

w  Person  &•  Ransome. — The  chief  of  this  surname,  who 
so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn  in  1388, 
was  sir  John  Montgomerie,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
Philip  de  Montgomerie,  one  of  the  first  of  the  family  who 
settled  in  Scotland.  The  castle  of  Pol  noon,  built  by  the 
ransom  forced  from  Percy  after  the  battle,  is  corruptly  named 
Ponuny  by  Camden. — Britannia,  p.  21  of  Scotland,  1637. 
"  The  original  residence  of  the  family  of  Montgomerie  at 
Eagleshame,  was  a  castle  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Polnon,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  on  the  large  map  of 
Renfrewshire.  Part  of  Polnoon  was  standing  in  1076, 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  a  Paper  of  instructions  by  the  eighth 
E-irl  of  Eglinton  to  his  friends,  dated  2ist  April  of  that 
year  :  4  That  he  (the  factor)  cause  sight  that  pairt  of  the 
house  of  Polnun  that  is  now  standing,  and  if  it  needs 
pointing,  to  cause  point  it  and  dresse  it,' "—Fraser's 
Memorusls,  vol.  i.,  14.  "Polnoon  stood  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  south-east  from  the  church.  It  has  long  been 
a  complete  ruin,  and  only  a  part  of  the  walls  remain 
standing."— Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iiL,  p.  852,  as 
quoted  in  Fraser's  Memorials,  vol.  L,  p.  14,  note.  The 
spear  and  pennon  of  Percy,  which  were  long  kept  .at  Pol- 
noon, are  still  preserved  among  other  trophies  at  Eglinton. 
Paterson  states,  voL  ii.,  p.  233,  that  a  MS.  Memoir  of  the 
family  contains  a  story  about  Percy's  pennon  and  spear, 
which  appears,  to  us  at  least,  apocryphal.  The  late 
duke  of  Northumberland,  it  seems,  requested  the  restora- 
tion of  these  relics  of  Hotspur,  and  the  late  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton announced  in  reply: — -"There  is  as  good  lea  Iah<I 
here  as  any  at  Chevy  Chase  ;  let  Percy  come  and  take 
them."  Fraser,  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  14,  inserts  the 
following  letter  from  Hugh,  twelfth  earl  of  Eglinton, 
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This  Lord  Montgomery  was  Sisters  son  to  Earlc  James  Douglass  who  (being  fain  sick  of ! 
sudden  distemper)  gave  y*  cheife  com  and  of  y*  Army  to  his  s4  nephew,  himselfe  being  killed  after- 
wards in  y  Conflict*6 

It  is  to  be  noted,  That  this  Adventure  was  Long  before  this  L:  Montgomerys  Posterity  were 
matched  in  marriage  with  y*  heiress  of  y*  Surname  and  Lands  of  Egiinton:  y*  w*  allsoe  y*  sayd 
Cambden  reports :  &  sayeth  further  That  his  whole  Lineage  is  faire  and  farr  spread ;  that  the  Earl 
of  Eglintons  arms  as  Montgomery  are  but  little  different  from  Sir  Thomas  Montgomerys  of  Essex, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  in  K :  Ed.  the  4ths  raigne  as  aforesaid. » 

And  y*  Gabriell  de  Lorge  (called  in  y*  French  History,  Count  Montgomery)  Cap'  of  y*  Guards 

of  Scotts,  instituted  by  Charles  y*   K:  of  France,  and  made  his  Guard  de  Corps);*8  was 

descended  from  y*  Montgomerys  of  Govean.  this  is  A  Towne  neare  to  Glasgow*0  &  belonged  to 
y*  L*  Montgomerys.    In  John  Johnston  of  Aberdeen40  his  excellent  Poems  on  y*  Scottish  Heroes 


to  his  agent,  Mr.  George  Russell,  and  dated  Eglintoun 
Castle,  8th  October,  1807  : — "  A  good  many  years  ago, 
the  duchess  of  Northumberland,  on  being  informed  that 
the  castle  of  Polnoon  was  built  by  Harry  Hotspur  for  his 
ran  some,  and  that  the  Percy  arms  were  still  to  be  seen, 
sent  a  person  to  take  a  copy  of  them  ;  but  no  arms  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  found.  Very  lately,  Robert  Montgomerie, 
banker  of  Irvine,  was  with  me  at  Eagleshame.  During 
the  time  he  was  there,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Hugh  Mont- 
gomerie. On  looking  about  the  house,  Hngh  Mont- 
gotnerie  pointed  out  to  him  a  stone  built  in  the  bouse,  but 
harled  over  so  as  not  to  be  easily  seen.  Tliis  stone,  in 
his  vanity,  he  said  was  arms  which  had  been  taken  from 
Polnoon  castle ;  but  as  he  was  toki  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  wearing  arms,  if  they  continued  exposed 
(or  some  such  nonsense  as  this),  he  had  them  cast  over. 
I  suspect  these  to  be  the  very  arms,  and  stole  by  Mr. 
Montgomery.  I  wish  to  know,  there/ore,  what  steps  I 
ought  to  take  to  recover  these  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  whether 
Percy  arms,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  they  ought  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  him,  as  he  can  have  no  right  to 
them  whatever."  The  old  ballad,  entitled  Memorablts  0/ 
the  Montgomrrus,  has  the  following  allusion  to  the  1 
in  which  this  old  castle  had  its  origin  : 

Inch  ww  1 
ic  honour  of  tbc  day 
with  him  1 
And  Percy'*  son  away. 
He  with  his  ransom  built  Pouooo, 

A  cattle  whirh  yet  stands  ; 
The  king  well  pleated  as  a  reward 
Did  therefore  give  bira  lands." 

S6  In  y*  eonfiut. — Sir  John  Montgomery's  mother  was 
Margaret,  <l:uighierof  William  first  earl  of  Douglas.  This 
lady  was  half-sister  of  carl  James  Douglas  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  not  his  daughter,  as  our  author  represents. 

Raigne  as  afortsaid. — See  Camden's  Britannia,  1637, 
p.  21  of  his  account,  of  Scotland.  The  "adventure"  at 
Otterburne  occurred  in  1388,  but  sir  John  Montgomery, 
must  have  been  married  to  the  heiress  of  Egiinton  several 
years  Prior  to  that  date"  See  Paterson's  Parishes  and 
Families  tf  Ayrshire,  voL  iL,  p,  232,  Fraser's  Afrmoria/s, 
vol.  L,  p.  15. 

**  His  Guard  de  Corps. — If  Charles  VII.  of  France  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Scots  guard,  he  certainly 
"  adjusted  its  organisation  as  a  permanent  institution  of 


1  Sir  Hugh  ww  alaia.  Sir  John 
«da^; 


the  French  Court."  Burton,  in  his  Scot  Abroad,  vol.  iL, 
p.  47^9i  says — "It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  distinct  account  of 
its  origin,  and  can  only  infer  from  historical  probabilities, 
that  Claude  Fauchet  is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  formed 
out  of  that  remnant  of  the  Scots  who  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter at  VeroeuiL,  and  did  not  desire  to  return  home. "  As  in- 
,  or  reorganised,  by  Charles  VII.,  "the  Scots  guard 
d  of  one  hundred  gensdarmes  and  two  hundred 
The  first  captain  of  the  guard  who  appears  in 
history— and  probably  the  first  person  who  held  the  office 
— was  John  Stewart,  lord  of  Aubigne,  the  founder  of  a 
great  Scots  house  in  France.  By  a  chivalrous  courtesy, 
the  appointment  to  this  high  office  was  confided  to  the 
king  of  Scots.  This  was  an  arrangement,  however,  that 
could  not  last  As  the  two  nations  changed  their  relative 
positions,  and  the  guard  began  to  become  Scots  only  in 
name,  it  became  not  only  out  of  the  question  that  the  cap- 
tain should  be  appointed  by  a  foreign  government,  but 
impolitic  that  lie  should  be  a  foreigner.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  a  small  ingenious  policy  to  avoid  offence  to  the 
haughty  foreigners  in  the  removal  of  the  command  from 
the  Scots.  The  first  captain  of  the  guard  who  was  a 
native  Frenchman,  was  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  who, 
for  his  patrimonial  name,  which  corresponded  with  that 
of  an  old  Scots  family,  passed  for  a  man  of  Scots  descent." 
Although  this  count  Montgomery  was  born  in  France,  he 
was  probably  of  Scottish  extraction,  as  his  title  of  de 
I-orge  or  Ijtr^s  implied,  The  conjecture  of  our  author  on 
this  point  is  at  least  ingenious. 

**  A  Town*  neare  Glasgow.  — A  part  of  Govean  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  parish  of  Glasgow  by  the  little  river  Kelvin. 
Govean  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  comprehending  the 
present  parish  of  that  name,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Gorbals.  Prior  to  1 147,  David  I.  granted  Govean  to  the 
see  of  St.  Kentigem  of  Glasgow  in  pure  alms.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  St,  Constantinc,  "who,"  says  Fordun, 
"  was  a  King  of  Cornwall,  who  accompanied  St.  Columba 
into  Scotland,  and  preached  to  the  Scots  and  Picts."  It 
is  added  that  he  founded  a  monastery  in  Govean,  and  con- 
verted all  the  inhabitants  of  Can  tyre  to  Christianity,  among 
whom  he  at  last  suffered  martyrdom. — Orgines  Pareehiales 
Scofur,  vol.  L,  p.  17,  18.  Although  the  Montgomerys 
held  lands  in  Govean  soon  after  their  settlement  in  Scot- 
land, the  date  of  their  occupation  is  uncertain. 
«•  John  Johnston  of  Abtrdto>,-Yv  a  notice  of  ibis 
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(among  them  as  such)  I  read  of  these  four  Montgomerys  following:  viz.  That  Hugh  Earle  of  p.  4*  of 
Eglinton  (a  Brave  person  both  for  outward  &  inward  Parts)  was  by  his  insidious  nighbours  (Feuds  J,^^! 
being  then  too  frequent  and  mortall)  slain,  by  an  Ambush  Layd  for  him,  at  y*  River  of  Annock** 
y*  xiix  day  of  Ap1  An'  Dni  1586. 

Item  Rob*  Montgomery  brother  of  y*  s*  Earle  (so  insidiously  murthered)  haveing  done  very 
incredible  great  Actions:  in  Requitall  of  his  brothers  Death;  he  layd  aside  his  Arms,  &  Hostility,    p  ^g, 
and  Banished  all  Revengfulle  Appetites,  and  Uved  peaceably  &  dyed,  composed  in  mind  & 
desraeano'  y*  ao  of  August  1596.6- 

Now  allsoe  may  be  noted  concerning  this  Family  of  Eglinton,  That  y*  Earle  onely  bears  & 
writes  or  Subscribes,  y*  Title  or  Surname,  to  keep  alive  y*  memory  of  y*  Heiress,  by  whom  in  ^L^wSiy 
marriage,  An  Estate  came  to  it :  as  he  Iikewisse  doth,  by  quartering  her  Coate  of  Arms,  w"1  y*  note. 
Montgomerys,  (Theire  Bearing)  in  y*  same  sheild  ArmorialL  And  further  ("observe  worthy  it  is) 
That  all  y*  Sons  and  Brothers  of  y*  sayd  Earles  carry  y*  Surname  of  Montgomery:  y*  Eldest  son 
(vivant  son  Pere)  being  stiled  y*  Ld :  Montgomery,  &  his  Eldest  son  is  called  y*  Master  of  Mont- 
gomery w*  out  Addition  of  Christian  name  or  place  of  Dwelling:  as  y»  French  King  his  next 
Brother,  is  called  The  Monsieur  ic  no  more,  i.e.,  sans  Cul,  as  they  phrase  it  in  France.)63 

This  useage  ariseth  (as  I  am  informed)  from  a  Custom  or  Law  in  Scotland  That  where  any  of 
y*  nobility,  marry  an  Heiress  of  a  Lower  Degree  of  Honor  than  himselfe,  then  hee  is  not  obliged  y* 
himselfe  or  Posterity  should  change  their  former  Surnames;  but  only  y' y*  cheife  of  yl  Family  (so  ofprecc- 
benefitted  by  y*  accession  of  Lands  &  a  new  Estate)  should  subscribe  &  be  called  by  y*  Title  &de^,^'0 
Surname  of  y*  Heiress  &  beare  her  Coate  of  Arms  w4h  his  owne:  By  which  it  appeares  That  y*  with  an 
Montgomerys  before  y*  marriage  w"1  y*  Eglinton  Heiress,  was  of  a  more  Hono"*  Family  and  eirtss 
Extraction  than  Shee,  and  were  Lords  of  Ardrossan.63    But  it  is  quite  Contrary,  where  a  nobleman 
married  an  Heiress  of  a  Family  in  Rank  of  Honor  superior  to  his  owne :  for  in  this  case  y' s*  nobleman 
&  his  posterity  (by  y*  match)  doe  Abdicate  «fe  Relinquish  their  former  proper  Surnames,  &  assume  y*  of  Eglinton 
Surname  &  Title  of  y*  Heiress;  y'cheife  of  y*  posterity,  Retaining  only  his  old  Title,  yett  Quartering  ^Moi- 
his  Coate  w4"  y*  Heiress  Arms,  in  y*  a4  &  3*  part  of  y*  Sheild,  w*  y*  Sup|>orters  he  formerly  used, 
as  I  am  told.    Instances  of  this  useage,  or  proofs  I  have  not  now  at  hand:  but  I  know  y*  James 
Duke  of  Monmouth  Bastard  of  K.  Ch:  y*  2d  was  stiled  S'  James  Scott,  as  I  saw  it  graven  in  a 

distinguished  Scottish  poet,  sec  p.  J,  supra.  The  fourth  ninghams,  says  : — "  This  unhappy  fact  cost  much  blood, 
earl  of  Eglinton,  slain  at  the  ford  of  Annock,  is  lints     and  was  afterwards  honourably  revenged  by  Master  Robert 

celebrated  by  Johnston  : —  Montgomery  of  Giflcn,  the  nobleman's  brother."  Sec 

in     •«•      1                         1  Ai  Patcrson,  Parishes  and  Families  of  A  vr shirt.  voL  ii. .  p  2  ;6. 

Natura,  isunenui,  ambtiioia  o-ab-u ;  ^his  gentleman,  who,  after  many  deeds  of  blood,  is  re* 

IIU  >ibi  de  ic  ceruuu  quae  tincula,  raua  presented  by  the  author  in  the  text  as  dying  so  comfortably, 

VLx  alii-,  dedii  ha«  cuncta  bcoipia  libi.  married  Jean,  daughter  of  sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  Lou- 

Sie  anus.  *ic  oca.  aoimos,  aic  pectora  fmaU,  don>  bv  wnom  nc  "*d  Margaret,  his  only  child  and  sole 

Caueraqite  bumaoU  anteferenda  noiit :  heiress.    This  lady,  who  was  born  in  1 583,  married  her 

Via  aliqucm  ut  creda*  mortali  tciuine  cretuin,  cousin.  Hugh,  fifth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  by  whom  she  had 

-tW,  *^£,%o"  i.™!  ™            ^  n?  '  J*™"*    At  hcr  dcath-  the  second  branch  of  the  lamily 

ol  CjiiIlii  lx.-camc  extinct. — Ibid,  vol.  1.,  p.  287. 

**  August,  1596. — For  the  circumstances  connected  with  »»  Phrast  it  in  Frantt. — Sec  p.  353,  supra. 

the  assassination  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  its  «i  ZW/</WrdV<w*a/-.— ScotUshgeuealogists  now  affirm 

direful  consequences,  see  p.  6,  supra.     The  Broom-  that  the  Montgomerys  became  lords  of  Ardrossan  only 

lands  Manuscript,  in  allusion  to  the  terrible  revenge  taken  through  the  marriage  of  sir  John  Montgomery  with  the 

by  Robert  of  Giffcn,  the  earl's  brother,  against  the  Cun-  heiress  of  Eglinton. 
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Plate  of  Brass  (w4*  other  his  Titles  of  Honor)  sett  over  his  ehaire  or  stall  of  Precedency  in  y* 
Chapell  or  Hall  of  y*  Kn*  of  y*  garter  in  Windsor  Castle:  And  his  children  are  of  y*  Surname  by 
reason  of  his  acquiring  y*  Estate  of  Buccleugh  (belonging  to  y*  Scotts)  by  marrying  y*  Heiress  of 
y*  Earle  of  Buccleugh6*  who  was  of  y*  Surname. 

Jo:  John-        But  to  retume  to  our  Montgomery  Heroes  mentioned  by  Jo:  Johnston  afores4, 1  find  in  p.  29 
Heroes.      h's  ^°°^e  Vlt  '•  T0*1  Count  James  Montgomery,  son  of  James  de  Lorge,  did  many  things,  w* 
happy  success  for  y*  Reformed  Religion,  in  France :  This  is  hee,  who  (being  in  great  Esteem  & 
Favour  at  Court)  was  invited  &  urged  to  runn  at  Tilt,  or  to  just  ag*  &  it  was~at  the  Instance  of 

de  Serres  ^cmv  f  2*  °^  France  :  m  w  he  gave  him  his  deaths  wound,  by  a  Splinter  of  his  Lance,  which 
30  June   entered  y*  Kings  Eye  (of  which  y*  King  did  acquitt  him)  it  being  an  unlucky  accident  (wholly 

s'|>ccd  page  ag**1*8*  Montgomerys  will  &  occasioned  by  y*  Ks :  own  procurement    This  action  speaks  much  to 

"*7-  prove  y*  opinion  of  That  Counts  Bravery ;  in  y*  he  was  singled  out,  as  worthy  to  cope  (in  y*  martial 
exercise)  with  his  Prince ;  who,  in  those  feats  of  Arms,  was  very  dexterous  &  And  so  Montgomery 
scaped  Scot-free  at  y4  time,  wa  was  y*  4*  of  y*  Ides  of  July,  y'  is  y*  12  day  of  y*  same  month  An° 
Dni,  1559,  as  Johnston  relates,  but  afterwards  (viz  24  yearcs)  this  count  being  besieged  in  Donfrona 
in  Normandy  was  made  Prisoner  of  warr  &  on  5*  Surrender  thereof  was  taken  to  Paris  &  contrary 
to  quarters  and  y*  Articles,  &  to  y*  Faith  given  (by  y*  Instigation  of  Catherin  de  Medices  y*  Ffrench 
Queen)  hee  was  beheaded  in  An°  1574. 

I  find  allsoe  Neile  Montgomery  de  Lorge  (son  of  y'  sayd  Count  James)  Famous  for  y*  great 
DoU  in  Renown  he  wonn  in  y*  Civill  warrs  in  Ffrancc:  Assisting  strenuously  &  faithfully  K.  Hen:  y*  4th  of 

"inSS."  Ffrance  *  of  Novarr,  but  hee  was  killed  (by  an  unlucky  wound)  before  y*  walls  of  Dola  in  Brittania 

**  Earle  of  Buecleugk.—S'xT  James  Scolt's  mother  was  home  atScannerly,  without  any  hindrance  or  disturbance  whattoever. 

t  urv  Walters  or  Barlow  whom  Fvelvn  JJiarv  voL  iii  "  vou  wl"  ^  an»wer»ble  far  the  contrary.    Given  att  the  Camp  tu 

Lucy  waiters,  or  Bariow,  wnom  tveiyn. ( -^O"  J        '■'  Hamilton,  the  »wd  day  of  June.  1679.  "Bcccx*vgh. 

p.  It,  describes  as  a  "  browne,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insi-  •' To  all  Oflier*  &  SouldHm 

pid  creature."    Her  son  bore  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  and  other*  whom  it  may  concern." 

wlonelRobertSydney.wiihwhomshehadpreviouslylive^  „  y     dfx1n.„ls__Thx,  accident  which  made  for 

^11^          *ftd^n0V  V*  f  l?gb  Wf  ^wn\^^  Mary  Stewart  to  the  throne  of  Fnu.ce,  occurred  at  the 

!?^h'f.^m  2^' Vrtft^JEefc  h<Id..?»            of  t-e  carriage  of  Philip  II.  with 


L205  :  Clarendon's  Paptrt,  vol  iii.,  p.  180  ;  Thurloe, 
\te  Letlerj,  vol.  v.,  pp.  169,  178;  vol.  iii.,  p.  325.  For 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  execu- 
:  the 


upon  him  by  the  advice  of  Bristol  and  lady  Castle-     \M  Qt  hiitzUtb,  daughter  of  Heiry  III.,  and  of  the 
Lucy  Walters  called  herself  the  wife  of  Charles,  also  o{  hi '  sist*  Margaret  to  Emmanuel  PiuUi- 

and 1  she  was  designated  by  others  as  his  w.fe  or  mistress.  ^  duke  of  s  ^  happing  on  the  30th  of  June, 
-Wh.telock  s  Men.ormh,  p.  649 ;.  Mertunu,  Mum*,  as  s    ^  rf       Strident  to  the  k,„ 

quoted  by  Lll.s,  third  scries  vol  n.   p.  352-    *«*  the  or-     ^  follows:-" The  French  king,  thus  ovcr-busie  about 
-  connected  with  his  birth,  sec  Clarendon  « Life,     Scotland's  llate,  ^  ovexcarelessV  of  his  own*,  when  (at 

solemnizing  the  marriages  of  his  daughter  and  sister)  he 
would  needs  l>e  a  challenger  at  tilt,  seconded  by  the  duke 
of  Guizc  and  Fcrraro,  which  triumphant  joy  was  suddenly 
£*ttltuSk  iltt.  ,  published  by  Mr.  Row,  p.     cIowded  bv  a  „d  calaslr0phc.    For  to  runne  his  last  (and 
65  of  Aptmd*;  Evelyn  s  D.ary vol.  h.  .  p.  1 67  ;  Bur-      indwd  his  ljlst)  counc  in  Vtavow  of  his  hfi  ^  a 

net,  yoL  111.,  p.  SO ;  i>omers    /raets,  col.  ...  vol  ,   p.      ^         the  car,e    f  Mont  wi?h  a  co'rainaild  to 

216.    These  references  are  «,uo  ed  from  Ltngard  sl/utory     ^  him  ^  ^  Ti,    bulKhce^cusi     himselfc  fn>m 
«/  ^/aw,/,  voL  viii.,  p.  225    vol  x.,  pp.  83,  87.     „„„        ins,  his  Maje4tJ.(  aIlc^  ,hat  ^une  the  d 
not*.    As  confirmatory  of  the  statement  m  the  text  that     y^^^^  him  Jt  ,j  >rcalTone  gUuTe,  aUaa  tha. 
Monmouth  assumed  the  titles  of  his  wife  s  family,  we  quote     ,„  he'fcaml)  ,hcc  would     t  him  to  „ 
the  following  document,  written  by  him  in  .679.  and     Jhc  k-      d^     sQ  ^  his  da{^fuS^n^1 

pnnted  in  x-rasers  Memorials,  vol.  11.,  p.  338:-  sent  him  a  second  command,  which  Montgomery 


"  Jaroei  duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Monmouth,  Earl  of  Dalkeith  and  unwilliDgly  obeyed,  and  breaking  his  lance  upon  the 
DoncaMer.  Lord  Scott  of  Aakdale,  lindale,  and  Whiichcucr,  Gene-     king's  cuirasse,  a  splinter  thereofTtus  Beaver  beinp 

rail  of  hu  M.je»t« .  Fot««.  *C    .     _    „   whr,  own    on.rVhim  ^  A  J  J„  ,^   ,|..f 


....  the  bearer.  &.  Robert  Montjomery  of  Scarraerly.      what  op".  »«™ck  him  so  Heepe  in  the  eye,  that  . 
quienly  to  pan,  with  ha  two  servants  and  arnes,  to  hi.  dwelling     upon  shortly  hee  ended  his  life."-  CAn>ntc/<j,  p.  1 137. 
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Annprica  y*  1  Ith  of  July  An°  Dni  1590.  for  this  see  page  45,  on  w*  four  Heroes,  y*  sayd  Johnston 
(as  on  y*  rest)  hath  printed  very  excellent  Poems. 

Having,  but  now,  cited  two  Scottish  Montgomerys  de  Lorge  (their  Acts  in  France,66  as  briefly 
related  by  John  Johnston  aforesayd),  &  having  cited  out  of  Cambden,  one  Gabriel  de  Lorge  de- 
scended of  y*  house  of  Govean  (w4  house  is  a  Cadett  of  y*  L*  Montgomery  spoaken  of  at  Otterburn 
Fight)  termed  in  y*  French  History  (as  he  says)  Count  Montgomery.  I  think  it  will  be  worth  y* 
Readers  while  and  my  paines,  to  know  whether  this  Addition  (De  Lorge)  bee  a  pure  French  Title 
of  Lands  in  France,  or  rather  a  French  designation  by  a  Scottish  Title  of  Lands  in  y*  bailiary  of 
Coningham,  Added  to  these  Montgomerys  (now  Last  named)  to  difference  them  from  y*  Count  de 
Montgomerys  Family  in  Normandy.  And  since  wee  are  in  y*  Dark  wee  might  stepp  Leizurely  k 
groape  for  y*  way,  Guessing  at  it,  y*  best  way  wee  can :  Seing  probabilitys  (but  not  straining  or 
compelling  them)  to  be  our  guides  in  this  enquiry. 

First  then  Lett  us  grant  yl  both  y*  English  and  Scotish  Montgomerys,  are  originally  sprung 
from  ye  Greatly  Ancient  Stock  and  Root,  yet  alive  in  Normandy,  it  being  There  ever  at  Least 
(since  Surnames  came  to  be  generally  in  use  :  w*  was  before  Willm  Duke  of  y*  Province  invaded 
and  conquered  England,)  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  sayd  of  Roger  y*  first  English  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  whose  extraction  and  Paternall  Family,  whether  it  were  Norman  &  came  in  w*  them 
into  yt  country,  where  it  now  is ;  or  were  old  Gaulish  &  seated  There,  long  before  y'  time,  I  have 
(in  y*  first  Part  of  these  discourses)  Left  to  be  determined  by  y*  French  Count,  or  History  &  y* 
Antiquarys  of  y*  Kingdom.  This  is  known  (as  I  said  in  y*  Introduction  of  these  Treatises)  y*  Sur- 
names have  Stuck  to  Familys  &  their  Posteritys,  by  reason  of  y*  names  of  their  Capital  Dwellings, 
it  Lands  erected  into  mannors  and  Seignorys ;  as  well  as  Lands,  have  been  called  by  their  owners 
names  &  surnames. 


Count  de 
mou:  go- 
mery  pre- 
sent habi- 
tation is 


48  Thtir  acts  in  France. — French  historians  mention 
two  Montgomerys  de  Lorgcs,  namely,  count  James,  and 
Gabriel,  whom  they  call  the  son  of  James.  The  former, 
it  is  said,  in  order  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  his  birth, 
in  1543,  purchased  the  county  of  Montgomery  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  In  1545, 
he  succeeded  John  Stuart,  count  d'Aubigny,  as  captain  of 
the  Scotch  guard.  He  died  in  1560,  at  a  very  advanced 
age — between  eighty  and  ninety— leaving  several  children, 
of  whom  (JabricJ,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  most  celebrated. 
In  1545,  Gabriel  commanded  troops  sent  to  Scotland  by 
Francis  I.,  to  sustain  the  then  queen,  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  been  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  afterwards  queen  of  Scots. 
After  the  catastrophe  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
he  retired  to  Normandy,  and  visited  Italy  and  Eng- 
land. In  1562,  the  first  of  the  religious  wars  broke  out, 
desolating  France  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  Montgomery  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  com- 
mander on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  party.  lie  had  se- 
veral narrow  escapes,  the  enemy  being  specially  anxious 
to  capture  him.  He  andColigni  were  formally  condemned 
to  death,  and  executed  in  effigy.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  having  had  warning, 
Montgomery  contrived  to  elude  his  pursuers.  He  was 
eventually  attacked  by  Martignon,  who  commanded  a 
very  superior  force,  and  who  was  anxious  to  capture  him, 


knowing  how  cordially  the  cruel  queen  would  hear  of  his 
destruction.  Montgomery,  who  was  forced  to  surrender 
at  Domfront,  was  immediately  tried  and  condemned  to 
death,  his  children  being  degraded  from  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. When  he  heard  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  he 
quietly  said — "  If  they  have  not  the  virtue  of  nobles  to 
raise  themselves,  I  consent  to  the  degradation."  He  was 
executed  on  the  27th  May,  1574.  See  BiograpkU  Uni- 
vtndlt.  The  following  short  notice  of  this  family  in 
France  is  written  by  professor  Lc  Herichcr,  of  the  college 
of  Avranchcs: — "  Alexander  dc  Montgomery,  lord  of 
Ardrossan  and  Eglintoun,  was  cousin  of  James  I.,  King 
of  Scotland.  From  this  nobleman  descended  Robert  dc 
Montgomery,  father  of  Jacques  (James),  who  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  'captaine  dc  Lorgcs.'  In  1560, 
this  Jacques  died  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  King  of 
France.  His  son  Gabriel  1.,  who  became  the  'great' 
Montgomery,  and  who  was  the  jxrrson  who  mortally 
wounded  King  Henry  II.,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his 
five  brothers  and  sisters.  He  married  Isabeau  de  Teral, 
lady  of  Lucey,  and  through  her  became  seigneur  of  Lucy, 
and  of  several  parishes  in  Avranchin,  in  Normandy.  The 
family  chateau  (still  known  as  the  chateau  de  Montgo- 
mery, but  now  unoccupied  and  going  to  ruin)  is  situated 
at  Luccy,  about  three  leagues  from  the  town  oi  Avranches. 
The  present  building  is,  however,  comparatively  modem, 
having  been  built  about  the  year  1620,  by  Gabriel  II.,  son 
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It  is  Likewise  well  known  y*  ever  since  f  French  Kings  did  aggrandise  themselves,  by 
Encroachments  upon  (&  reduceing  under  their  Dominion)  y*  neighbouring  Earledomes  St  Dukedomes 
as  Brettany,  Burgundy  &c  (&  other  places  before  then)  but  cheifly  when  y*  s4  Kings  began  to  fall 
out,  &  quarrell  with  y*  Kings  of  England  &  to  encroach  upon  Aquitain,  Guien,  k  other  chief  Terri- 
torys  (under  one  pretence  or  another).  Then  I  say,  &  before  y*  Time,  in  the  raigne  of  Caroms 
Magnus6'  There  was  strict  League  offensive  and  defensive  (as  need  was)  at  Least  of  Friendly  Amity 
&  Assistance,  made  and  upheld  between  y*  Scottish  &  French  Kings  so  y»  they  mutually  sent 
succours  each  to  other  when  required  :  w*  made  y*  Entercours  for  Tradeing  between  f  Kingdoms 
both  Familliar  Sc  Frequent :  And  y*  Royall  Allyances  allsoe,  were  sometimes  used  as  bonds  for 
confirmation,  of  a  more  solemn  Friendshipp.  It  is  allsoe  Lippis  &  Tonsoribus  notum  and  needs 
noe  proof  1  hat  y*  Towne  and  Parish  of  Larges  is  in  the  bailiary  of  Coningham,  and  shire  of  Ayre 
aforesaid.68 

Wherein  y«  Montgomery s  abound  &  are  proprietors  among  w*"  of  especiall  note,  is  y«  Ancient 
Family  called  Lairds  of  Skcrraorely,  for  many  generations  of  Knightly  Degree,  orriginally  de- 
scended from  y«  sd  lA  Montgomery*  Posterity  since  they  were  Earles  of  Eglinton,6*  as  appears  by 
y°  sayd  Lairds  Coat  of  Arms,  wherein  y«  3  Annuletts  adorned  w*  turcoises  proper  in  a  feild  Gules 
(w^  was  y*  Heiress  of  y*  Surname  of  Eglintons  bearing)  are  quartered  with  y  sayd  Earles  paternall 
Coat  as  Montgomerys ;  onely  these  Lairds  have  not  a  Tressure  flowry  contre  flowerd  de  Lis,  as  y* 


of  the  great  Montgomery.  The  ancient  castle  of  the 
family  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  on  a  cliff  over- 
hanging the  river  Ldune."  See  Ulster  Journal  of  Arch- 
eology, vol.  ix.,  p.  293. 

Carolus  Magnus. — The  author  accepts  the  popular 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  League  with  France 
as  told  by  Hector  Boece  and  other  chroniclers  of  his  class. 
These  writers  tell  us  "how  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
having  resolved  to  establish  a  vast  system  of  national  or 
imperial  education,  looked  around  for  suitable  professors 
to  teach  in  bis  universities,  and  perceiving  Scotland  to  be 
the  most  learned  of  nations,  and  the  most  likely  to  supply 
him  with  the  commodity  he  desired,  he  forthwith  entered 
into  a  league  with  Achaius  the  then  ruling  monarch  of 
that  ancient  kingdom."  This  is  true  in  the  main, 
but  the  learned  teachers  were  from  Ireland,  the  name 
Scotia  being  applied  to  no  other  country  at  the  period 
here  referred  to.  This  Scottish  king,  Achaius,  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  787.  Modern  Scottish  writers 
are  inclined  to  ignore  the  existence  of  any  such  league  be- 
tween the  two  countries  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. At  all  events,  it  must  have  become  firmer  and  more 
efficient  when  Scotland  began  to  war  for  independence 
with  England,  and  when  English  kings  persisted  in  claim- 
ing succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  League  was 
then  an  important  reality,  as  it  enabled  "  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Valois  to  fight  their  battle  on  British  ground 
without  sending  an  army  there,  aud  provided  to  the  Scots, 
whenever  they  could  safely  leave  their  homes,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a  blow  at  the  enemy  and  oppressor  of 
their  land." — Burton's  Scot  Abroad,  vol.  L,  p.  3. 
Aire  aforesaid. — See  p.  460,  supra. 
*»  Since  they  were  Earles  of  Eglinton.  — The  connexion  of 
Skelroorlie  with  the  main  line  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
lan  the  creation  of  the  earldom  of  Eglinton.  The 


first  owner  of  Skelmorlie  was  George  Montgomerie,  the 
second  son  of  Alexander  first  lord  Montgomerie,  by  his 
wife,  Margaret,  who  was  a  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boyd 
of  Kilmarnock.  This  George  Montgomerie  died  in  the 
year  15051  having  received  from  his  father,  in  1461,  a 
grant  oflands,  known  as  Skelmorlie  in  Ayrshire,  together 
with  additions  in  the  barony  of  Renfrew.  The  eleventh 
in  descent  from  him  was  an  heiress,  Lilias  Montgomerie, 
who,  in  the  year  I759i  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
enabling  her  to  sell  the  family  possessions  in  Renfrew- 
shire, and  to  expend  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
adjoining  her  Ayrshire  estate.  By  her  husband,  Alexander 
Montgomerie  of  Coilsficld  in  Tarbolton,  she  had  a  family  of 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  eldest  son,  Hugh,  who 
was  bom  in  1 739,  succeeded  his  mother  in  the  estate  of 
Skelmorlie,  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Coilsficld,  and  in 
1796,  became  twelfth  earl  of  Eglinton,  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin  Archibald,  the  eleventh  earl.  The  husband  of 
Lilias  Montgomery,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
received  the  following  interesting  letter  from  his  father — 
written  at  Coilsficld  — in  1731 : — "I  am  glad  to  hear  by 
yours  that  the  Town  will  soon  be  too  hot.  Sudden  may 
it  be,  and  be  you  tliankfull  that  you  have  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  air  to  come  borne  to,  where  you  arc  sure  to  be  made 
welcome  by  me,  jour  mother  and  sisters.  Having  now 
resolved  to  take  yourself  to  a  pleasant  country  gentlemanly 
life  of  improving  your  own  ground,  which  I  think  much 
better  than  fighting  for  your  neighbours — I  hope  that 
motive  of  improving  will  excite  you  soon  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh—the sooner  the  better  for  us  all,  and  therefore  will 
not  insist  furder,  leaving  you  to  the  protection  and  direc- 
tion of  our  great  God."— I'atcrson's  Parishes  and  Families 
of  Ayrshire,  voL  ii.,  pp.  309,  31 1;  Fraser's  Memorials, 
voL  ii.,  p.  146. 
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Earles,  but  canyeth  a  naked  Sword  in  Pale  as  an  addition  &  Honorable  distinction  of  a  descendant 
from  ye  sayd  Earles  Family.?0 

Now,  being  in  this  place,  y«  Reader  is  desired  to  entertaine  himselfe  a  little,  with  a  breife 
account  of  a  Burial!  Monument  made  by  the  great  Grandfather  of  the  present  laird,  Sir  James 
Montgomery.7'  There  is  to  y"  Church  in  this  Town  of  Largs  an  He  adjoyned,  the  lower  part  whereof 
is  Levcll  with  y«  earth  &  is  a  Large  Room  (wtt  a  window  &  Door  to  it)  it  is  very  neat  &  clean  & 
Lightsome  without  any  ill  or  unsavory  Scent :  Round  about  this  Room  there  are  many  cavitys  in"^9^'"^ 
y«  wall  thereof:  each  of  them  capable  to  receive  one  Large  coffin  &  therein  every  Corps  is  shutt  Jf*0^^ 
upp  ic  lys  alone,  with  an  Inscription  on  y*  Free  Stone,  w*  closeth  upp  y«  Receptacle  for  y«  Person  but  is  hyd 


who  is  there  Left  to  his  unalterable  Lodging.  Over  ye  Place  which  is  lofted  are  y«  Pews  & 
wherein  y*  Laird  &  his  Lady,  Children  &  servants  rest  themselves  in  time  of  Sermon  :  &  may  con- 
veniently kneel!  at  Prayers  :  And  y*  Funerall  Trophees  with  y*  Painted  &  Guilded  Coates  of  Anns, 
of  ye  Family,  &  their  Matches,  are  to  be  seen,  round  about  &  on  y«  Seeling  thereof,  all  very  Curious 
&  Comely,  to  w*  place  they  ascend  by  Staires  without  ye  churche.'' 

But  now  lett  us  leave  this  Digression  w*  is  intended  but  as  a  Parcell  memoire  of  y*  worthy  & 
Signall  Family,  seeing  it  were  besides  my  Pretence  (in  this  work)  to  write  Historys  of  all  ye  houses 


"  Y*  said  F.arles  family.  — The  following  are  the  armorial 
bearing*  of  the  Sketmorlie  Montgomery*,  as  given  by 
Paterson  (vol,  iL,  p.  312)  and  other  Scottish  authorities: — 
Arms — Qurterly,  first  and  fourth,  azure,  three  fleur-de-lis, 
or,  for  Montgomorie;  second  and  third,  gules,  three 
annulets  or,  stoned,  azure,  for  Eglintoun.  A  sword  in 
pale,  point  in  chief,  proper  for  difference.  Crest— A 
heart  and  eve  over  it,  proper.  Motto — Tout  bien  ou  rein. 

r«  Su  James  Montgomery.— "The  present  laird,"  sir 
James  Montgomery,  who  held  the  Skermorlie  estates  in 
the  time  of  our  author,  was  eighth  in  descent  from  the 
original  owner,  and  was  the  great-grandson  of  that  sir 
Robert  Montgomcrie,  who,  in  1636,  built  the  celebrated 
Skeltnorlie  aide  in  connexion  with  the  old  church  of 
Largs.  Sir  Robert  succeeded  his  father  in  1583,  and  died 
in  165 1,  having  thus  enjoyed  the  family  estates  during  the 
long  period  of  sixty-seven  years.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  great  personal  courage,  a  quality  which  was  very 
frequently  tested  in  the  feud  between  the  Montgomery* 
and  the  Cunninghams,  in  which  >>oth  his  father  and 
brother  had  been  slain,  and  which  also  afforded  him 
ample  opportunities  of  exacting  a  bloody  revenge.  He  is 
said  to  have  "set  no  bounds  to  his  wrath,  but  indulged  in  it 
with  such  eagerness  as  to  occasion  very  much  bloodshed 
of  his  enemies.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  seized  with 
remorse,  and  in  expiation  performed  many  acts  of  charity 
and  mortification  in  his  latter  days."  Among  these  acts 
was  the  building  of  the  '"buriall  monument'  s|token  of 
in  the  text. — Palerson's  Parishes  and  Families  of  Ayrshire, 
voL.  ii.,  p.  310.  This  Robert  Montgomery  was  knighted 
by  James  VI.,  and  created  a  baronet  by  Charles!.,  by 
patent  dated  1st  January,  1628.  Of  him  Wodrow  states 
(Analeeta,  i.,  p-  372)  that  he  was  "a  man  mighty  in 
prayer,  and  much  at  it,  but  very  short  at  a  time.  He 
would  have  left  company,  when  in  his  house,  frequently 
in  a  little  time,  and  retired  a  little  to  his  ctosett,  as  if  it 
had  been  to  look  at  a  paper,  and  it  was  known  it  was  for 
prayer."   In  1593,  he  married  a  daughter  of  sir  William 


Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  with  whom  be  got  a  tocher  of 
7COO  merks.  This  lady's  beauty  is  celebrated  by  Alexander 
Motitgomerie,  the  poet,  in  two  sonnets  addressed  to 
M.  D.  (Margaret  Douglas).  She  died  in  1624,  and  was 
buried  in  the  aisle  built  by  her  husband.  The  following 
lines  are  inscribed  over  her  resting  place: — 

"  Bit  duo.  biique  decern  transegi  virgin!*  anno* ; 
Tit  duo  urque  decern  consociata  Tiro, 
Et  bn  ope m  Lucira  tulit.    Mas  paths  imago, 
Spcsquc  domus  supctctt :  Femina  jusia  raon. 


1  genus  gcneroM.  1 
a  I)eo  vtxi,  nunc  mini  eunctt  Deus." 
lorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  160. 

1*  Staires  without  y*  churche.—T\m  curious  structure  has 
been  very  fully  described  by  the  late  William  Dobie,  Esq., 
of  Grangevale,  parish  of  Beith,  in  an  interesting  work, 
privately  printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1847.  and  entitled  The 
Parish  Churches  and  Family  Iturymg-G rounds  »f  Ayr- 
shire. His  description  represents  the  family  vault  as  less 
attractive  than  it  appears  in  our  text,  but  the  change  has 
evidently  been  wrought  by  time  and  neglect.  '*  livery 
person  of  taste,'"  says  Mr.  Dobie,  "  must  regret  that  such 
rare  and  beautiful  s|>ecimens  of  monumental  architecture 
in  the  ornamental  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  should  be  consigned  by  neglect  to  decay,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  attempted  by  the  noble  proprietor  (the 
if  Iiglinton)  to  arrest  the  wasting  'deliberate  malice' 


Karl  01  ugltnton)  10  arrest  the  wasting  * 
of  time."  The  aisle,  which  was  built  in  1636,  measures 
34  feet  by  22.  Above  the  entrance  door,  on  a  panel  en- 
closed  with  mouldings,  the  quartered  armorials  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Eglinton,  impaled  with  Douglas  and  Mar, 
arc  neatly  sculptured,  and  still  in  good  preservation.  The 
roof  of  this  aisle,  twenty  feet  high,  presents  forty  one 
compartments  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  the  central 
panel  being  occupied  by  the  emblazoned  coats  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Douglas,  with  the  family  motto  gardet  Hen. 
Lach  of  the  remaining  forty  compartments  is  adorned  by 
the  pencil,  with  representations  of  a  religious,  emblematical, 
or  heraldic  character.   The  monument  which  was  erected 
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de  Lorge  of  this  Surname  in  Scotland  :  which  may  or  doe  deserve  a  Severall  full  Comemoration  &  therefor  I 

^  |_iri»5  all 

aal     return  to  y«  mention  of  this  Town  and  Parish  of  y*  Larges  &  doe  believe  this  to  bee  y«  place,  from 

W*  y«  French  have  Stiled,  y«  aforenamed  Counts  Montgomerys  as  to  be  De  Lorge. 

For  I  conceive  y*  transmutation  of  y*  Letter  A:  into  O:  by  ye  French,  or  of  O:  into  A:  by  y* 

Scotts  (as  it  might  easily)  so  it  hath  often  happened  in  a  Little  time  even  in  y8  Same  Contry: 

much  more  when  a  word  is  transplanted  to  another  Kingdom  &  Language,  but  (of  this)  I  forbeare 

Instances  to  avoyd  being  Tedious  &  superfluous  &  because  this  change  of  vowells  in  Silabs,  occurrs 

to  every  observer :  I  pray  to  take  one  Example  in  point,  &  another  of  a  much  greater  Alteration, 

Cumins  ma(*c  ^v  *orre,KTiers  in  their  designations  of  Scotch  noblemen,  who  have  resided  abroade,  viz. 

two  bro :  The  Cuminss  were  a  great  family  of  Earles  Degree  but  being  competitors  w*  Rob'  Le  Bruce  for 

called    tne  Crown  of  Scotland  was  forced  to  flee  &  take  service  in  France,  The  French  King  (upon  their 

de  Mesme.  Address)  asked  y*  eldest  brother  his  Surname,  he  answered  in  y  mode  of  y«  Contry  de  Cominges, 

y«  other  brother  replyed  to  y8  like  Question,  de  Mesme  and  y*  posteritys  of  those  two  brothers  (w* 

yett  remain  in  France)  are  called  accordingly:  Likewise  a  nobleman  of  y«  Douglasses  Surname 

(goeing  through  Italy  to  Jerusalem  with  y*  heart  of  K:  Robert  Le  Bruce  to  be  buryed  there) 

dougtasses  happened  to  Marry  &  Settle  hiraselfe  in  Italy  &  his  offspring  are  called  Scoti  to  their  Surname  ;  but 

called  retaine  their  coats  Armoriall  as  in  Scotland,  tho  perchance  with  some  Addition, — thus  Surnames 
Scoti.  .  . 

transplanted,  easily  are  changed  in  part  or  in  whole.*3 

Now  my  beleife  aforesd  is  confirmed  on  these  and  other  Considerations  following,  viz:  That 

John  Johnston  makes  Count  James  &  his  Son  Neil,  both  Montgomerys  to  be  Scottish  Heroes  & 

y»  in  y  prose  inscription  (before  his  Encomiastick  veres  on  y«  sayd  Count  James)  he  designes  him 

as  followeth  viz: 

Jacobus  Montgomerius  Comes ; 

Jacobi  Lorgian i filius  mu/ta  et  Religicne,  in  Gallia  renata  feliciter  gestit  cVr. 

Whence  may  be  noted  y*  James  y«  father  hath  not  any  Tytle  of  Honor  added  to  his  name,  but 
is  called  I^argiannus,  i.e.-  of  y«  Larges  to  witt  Laird,  Lord,  owner  thereof  And  I  suppose  (as 
Probable  it  is)  yl  his  Son  y  sayd  Count,  travelling  into  France,  was  (for  service  done  to  y»  Crown) 
created  a  Count  (as  many  Scottish  Gentlemen  of  Small  Estates  arive  by  their  valors  &  Conducts, 
to  be  Counts  in  Sweeden,  &  of  y«  Empire  itselfe ;  w*  last  is  an  Honor  above  Counts  of  other 
Contrys.  And  noe  doubt  the  said  count  James  was  in  great  Esteem  at  Court,  when  y*  K:  pitcht 
on  him,  to  try  his  Skill  or  Prowes  in  Tumament  or  Justing  as  afores<J.    The  Montgomerys  of 


in  the  year  1639,  standi  across  the  aisle,  being  upward*  ted  in  a  similar  Kyle,  but  on  the  < 

of  eleven  feet  long,  five  in  width,  and  eighteen  in  height.  there  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Considering  the  period  of  its  construction,  this  monument  ••  /^,,  mihi  pnutturtmut  /ta,/mta/m 

is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  taste,  variety,  and  finish  of  its  /'raerifm,  unumm,  uffw  Caetarn 

details,  than  the  purity  of  its  architectural  profiles  and  ExemfUr,  iattr  m  mwuta  ttmha." 

general  proportions.    In  the  family  vault,  situated  below  Signifying  "  I  was  dead  before  myself;  I  anticipated  my 

the  monument,  "  the  two  largest  coffins  axe  covered  with  proper  funeral  :  alone,  of  all  mortals,  following  the  example 

lead,  and  contain  the  relics  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  of  Cesar,  i.e.,  Charles  V.,  who.  it  will  lie  recollected,  had 

and  those  of  his  lady.    The  coffin  of  the  latter  bears  on  his  obsequies  performed  before  he  died"— ScM/jA  Journal 

the  ends  her  family  armori'^,  and  on  the  dver  in  raided  '/  Typography,  &c,  vol.  i.,  pp.  280,  293. 

characters— LKxmc.  Margaret  Douglas.  Spcme.  To.  Sir.  '      In  pari  or  in  whole.— Many  illustrations  might  be 

Robert.  Montgomery.    The  coffin  of  sir  Robert  is  ornamen-  mentioned,  of  these  changes  of  Scottish 
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Govean  of  whom  the  sd  Gabriell  is  descended,  began  at  last  by  y«  vulgar  to  bee  called  Goveans  as 
their  Surnames.  Likewise  I  observe  y«  in  y6  Like  Inscription  preceding  y*  sd  Johnston's  Eulogy  of 
y«  aforesd  Montgomery  it  is  thus  worded  viz 

Nigellus  Montgomery  Largianus 
Jatobi  Comitis  filius,  Belli  Gloria  Clarissimus :  & 

Hence  I  note  y*  this  Neil  Montgomery  is  only  stiled  as  his  Grandfather  James  (before  men- 
tioned) was:  &  it  seems  allsoe  y'  his  father  y*  Count  aforesayd,  (being  beheaded)  did  Loose  (with  his 
life)  ye  Title  of  Honor  as  forfeited  from  himselfe  &  his  Posterity  &  therefor  it  is  y*  there  is  soe  bare 
an  addition  to  ye  name  of  this  Neil. 

It  is  allsoe  to  be  taken  notice  of  yt  this  name  Neil  is  very  frequent  in  Scotland,  &  in  ye  Family 
of  Skclmorely,**  which  for  y«  most  part,  possess  y*  sayd  Towne  and  Parish  of  y«  Larges :  And  y* 
y*  Grandfather,  with  James  ye  Count  his  Son,  &  this  Neile  ye  Grandson,  were  Cadetts  of  ye  sayd 
Family  of  Skelmorely  is  highly  probable  from  what  is  before  sayd  &  because  every  Generation 
thereof  send  some  one  (or  more)  younger  sons  to  France,  or  other  Kingdoms  to  raise  their  fortunes 
by  Warr,  Trade,  or  by  Study  of  Divinity  Laws,  or  Phisick,  as  many  noble  Familys  in  England  & 
Ireland  allsoe  doe,  and  the  heires  marry  at  home.  But  we  must  not  Leave  this  Neile  dead  &  his 
Posterity  too,  under  y«  walls  of  Dola,  in  y«  French  Brittania. 

Wee  found  his  father  y*  Count  fighting  for  ye  Reformed  Religion,  Taken  Prisoner,  And  (con- 
trary to  y*  Law  of  Arms  quarters  being  given)  beheaded  at  Paris,  &  thereby  his  HonoT  &  Blood 
tainted,  and  wrongfully  &  his  posterity  as  outed  from  his  French  lands. 

Wee  have  heard  allsoe  of  himselfe  (ye  sa  Neile)  in  ye  Civill  warrs  (for  ye  sd  Religion)  Acting 
to  ye  great  glory  of  his  name  &  giveing  strong  &  faithful  Helpe  to  Henry  ye  4U1  K :  of  France  & 
Navarre.  Surely  then  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  That  as  a  reward  for  his  services  &  compen- 
sation for  his  Death  :  The  sayd  King  did  restore  his  Posterity  to  yc  deer  Blood  &  Honor  &  Lands 
whereof  their  Ancestor,  y*  sd  Count  James,  was  possessed :  For  so  much  meritt  &  ye  worth  of 
those  two  men,  their  offspring  could  not  starve  :  or  be  unregarded  by  so  Pruddent  &  Bountyfull  a 
K:  as  Henry  Burbon  was. 

Note,  That  in  converse  with  French  officers  and  refugees,  and  by  inquiry  at  others  in  1697  and 
1698, 1  am  informed  that  the  family  of  Montgomerys  descended  from  the  Count  de  Lorge  are  extinct 
and  that  y*  title  of  de  Lorge  (which  was  imposed  by  them  on  their  lands  in  France)  was  given  to 
the  late  Marischall  de  Lorge  his  father  or  to  himself  descended  of  the  duke  de  Duras  his  family, 
in  K:  Lewes  ye  13th*  raigne,  and  perhaps  the  said  Montgomerys  lands  de  Lorge  also,  for  assisting 
the  Rochellers  and  Protestants  in  their  defence  against  that  French  King. 

And  further  as  to  this  of  y«  Title,  it  is  observed,  y«  ye  French  generally  doe  not  use  to  Sub- 

the  bearers  of  them  had  resided  for  some  time  in  France.  originally  into  the  family  of  Montgomery  at  the  commence- 
Thus  the  Cunninghams  became  Coigans,  Comttglants,  and  mcni  of  the  fifteenth  century,  until  absorbed  in  the  Eglinton 
Cogingands;  the  Cowries  became  Gohorys;  the  Morrisons,  estates  in  1783,  not  one  bore  the  christian  name  of  Neil.  Nor 
Mauricons;  the  Drummonds,  Dromoti.'s;  the  1-awsons,  does  this  name  appear,  even  as  having  been  borne  by  any  of 
Dt  Latum;  the  Williamsons.  D 'Oillertfons;  the  Stewarts,  their  brothers  or  sons!  But  Nal  was  the  most  prevailing 
Stujrrs,  Sic,  &c  Sec  Burton's  Scat  Abroad,  vol.  i. ,  pp.  christian  name  among  the  Montgomery*  of  Ltumhaw,  at 
83—88.  least  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Secl'ater- 
?4  In  yt  family  0/  Sitlmorely. — It  is  curious  that  of  the  son's  Parish**  and  FamtlUt  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  il,  pp.  309- 
rlevtn  owners  of  Skelmorley,  from  the  date  that  it  came  311,  453,  454. 

v  a 
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scribe  Surnames,  neither  the  Father  nor  any  of  y*  Children  as  I  am  told :  so  yl  it  is  more  than 
probable  to  mee,  That  ye  Count  dc  Lorgc  (whose  Eldest  son  in  his  Life  time  is  called  Sieur  de 
Lorge)  a  distinct  family  &  come  at  first  from  Scotland,  &  not  perticularly  descended  from  ye  Count 
de  Montgomery,  of  whom  I  shall  now  write  breifly  not  repeating  w**  hath  been  Generally  sayd  of  him. 

And  first  I  observed  J*  he  writes  himselfe  De  Montgomery  wtt  out  his  Christian  name  or  other 
designation. 

For  y«  in  y«  year  1664  I  saw  y«  Count  de  Montgomery  at  White  Hall ;  he  came  over  in  Grand 
Equipage  with  three  French  Ambassadors,  The  Cheife  whereof  was  an  old  Abbott,  who  had  a  great 
Revennue,  &  was  a  Bastard  of  K:  Henry  ye  4*  aforesayed  :  King  Charles  y*  2d  called  him  unkle. 

This  Count  de  Montgomery  was  a  little  black  haired  man,  very  Brave  in  his  Apparel  &  Re- 
tinue ;  I  visited  him  once  after  I  had  first  accosted  him  at  Court ;  my  French  Tongue  was  then  a 
little  out  of  use,  &  he  had  noe  good  Latin  (as  I  believe)  scarce  more  than  to  say  his  creed  &. 
prayers  by.  So  far  I  could  Leam  Little  of  him,  concerning  his  family,  but  y*  his  Ancestors  had 
been  counts  &  great  men  in  Normandy,  and  of  Large  Estates,  ever  since  and  before  Duke  William 
conquered  England.  Hee  was  (as  I  fancyed)  ill  read  in  Hist  or)'  ic  unskillfull  of  his  Geneology  (as 
most  men  are  careless  of  it)  he  sayd  he  had  at  home  a  Tree  of  his  Predecessors  names.  Hee  was 
not  then  under  any  great  comand  in  France,  &  truely  I  find  little  of  his  family  in  y*  French 
Chronicles,  altho  I  have  read  and  searched  De  Serres,  de  girard,  &  other  Authors  of  y'  kind,  and 
soe  I  Leave  him  &  them. 

returning  to  enquire  (as  I  have  done  concerning  James  and  Neill  de  Lorge  soe  likewise)  of 
Gabriel  rfeGabriell  De  Lorge  :  Now  y1  hee  was  Montgomery,  And  his  Surname  written  as  now  I  doe,  is  not 
doubted :  but  y*  he  was  of  y*  house  of  Govean,  &  stiled  Count  Montgomery  de  Lorge,  and  why 
not  de  Govean  is  a  Question  w*  may  thus  be  answered  :  viz.  y'  y*  Family  of  Govean  might  allsoe 
be  Lairds  of  Largs,  as  Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,76  y*  present  Earle  of  Eglintons  neerest  brother,  b 


n  Soe  Heart  him      Mow.— The  following  account  of     '7  Charles  II  de  ValoisfiU  puisne"  le  recflt,  tjj6,en  rairie  du  Rc. 

the  Comics  d'Alcncon  was  extracted  from  old  records  in      „  ,n.Ph,,,,'>f     V»'?,*  *on  fre"i:.    ffl'  "i*  Cmrl-  *  Ao6' 

V.    v- "  i*u<u,m  M*«  viu  1 k"  ,g.  Charles  III.  tun  fill  pnt  I  habit  de  St  Dominique,  mart  1360. 

Normandy  in  the  year  1S40  :—  1Q.  plelTe  [I.  |e  Noble,  ton  Ms,  roort  so  Septembre.  1404. 

Les  armes  de  I.  lean  II.  le  Sage,  up  tilt,  en  faveur  duquel  le  Comte'  d'Almqon 

lut  trig*  en  Duchl  Pairie,  ' 


Montgotnerie  Comte  d'Alenfon,  d'axure  au  liomd'or  armi  et  lampotxf      fit  eng*  en  Duchl  Pairie,  le  I'mc  Janvier  1414  :  tui  a  Aguicoun 

d'argent — ecarlatc  dc  Belesme,  qui  01  d'aigent  a  Ixxui  chevron*  de      ijth  Oct.  l'an  141$. 

Gueulet.  s.  Jean  III.  Ic  lion  son  fits,  mort  Can,  1475. 

t.  Comte  d"Alenc,on,  Yves  de  Belletme,  mort  Pan  944.  3.  Reni<  ton  fit*,  mort  I'me  Novembre  l'an,  14  n 

3.  Guillaume  I.  son  (Us,  mort  Ian  io»8.  4.  Char  lei  IV  sen  nit,  mort  ta  Avrii  l'an,  tsas. 

3.  Robert  I.  ton  fil»,  mort  l'an  1035.  •    Le  8  Fevncr,  1566,  le  R01  Charles  IX.  donii 

4.  Guillaume  II.  did  False*,  chossc'  par  a  son  frere. 

5.  Arnulfe,  »on  frere,  auquel  surceda,  5.  Francois,  mort  10  Juin  l'an,  1584. 
ill.  son  onclc,  Eveque  de  Sic.  mort  fan  1074.  Le  Duchd  fit  panic  de  I'apanage  de 


res  II.  son  onclc,  fc.seo.ue  de  Sies.  mort  I  an  1074.  Le  Uucne  fit  panic  dc  I  apanage  de 

abille,  fillede  Cuillaume  II.  morte  5  Dccembre,  ioS»,  epoute  6.  Charles  de  France  dnc  de  Bern  par  lettre*  de  Juin  1710:  fill 
de  Roger  de  Montgomery.  de  Noveau  reuni  a  la  couronne  par  ta  mort,  s.  p,  4»Maii.  1714 

seconds  rack.  -Mr*  E.  G.  S.  Reilly's  C"u«l*ci<*rH htcry ,  pp.  69.  70. 


8.  Robert  de  Montgomery,  ton  fils  Comte  d'Alenffon.  mort  l'an,  r»  Francis  A/onfgtmtry.  -  This  M r.  Francis  Montgomery 
»  Gu'llfume  II L  dit  Falv,t,  ,»ort  to  Juin  fan  „„.  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Govean  and  He^ilhead,  resided 

t£  lean,  ton  fils,  mort  24  Fevrier  1199.  on  ms  estate  of  l""°n.  ">  the  parish  of  licith,  and  was  only 


1 1.  Juan,  son  fils,  mort  6  Ma>i  1 191.  brother  of  Alexander,  the  eighth  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  died 

it,  Guillaume  IV.  ton  frere,  mort  .«.,.  in  ,701.— YaXcrsan'i,  Panshesatui  Fam,lus,o/ Ayrshtre,  voL 

13.  Robert  III.  son  frere,  mort  8  Septembre  U17.  '       .,0   ,.       .  J*  "~   ,,,    .  , 

xt  Robert  IV.  fils  potUiume\  mort  Aout  m9.  PP-  23«.  239-  *  rancis  Montgomery  was  one  of  the  lords 

troimimi  hack  0  ">c  J)rivy  council,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  in 

Alix,  sa  soeur,  ce'da  en  Janvier,  mo,  Ic  Comt<  d'Alencon  au  Roi,  the  reign  of  William  111.,  and  queen  Anne.    He  was  a 

Phillipe.Augiu.te,  ayeul  de  Saint  Louis,  qui  au  roots  de  Mars.  1163,  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Ayr  during  many 
le  donna  4  un  de  set  fils, 


years,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  important  Scottish 


.      HI   .      B>   .-    .      -.1-  o  |t«U5,     iailU    |||>     II. Ill  f    illll  'C.lJS     KJll     llll     IllllMH  .-"LUIIIM. 

15.  Pierre  de  rranre.  mort  s.  p.  6  AoOt  1  an  1183.  }.  ...        X Y  ,  .  .    .    *    .  .  , 

En  1*93,  le  Roi  Philipe  le  Bel  le  donna  a  son  frere  Commission  which  assisted  in  negoiialmg  the  union  with 

16.  Charles,  tonne  de  VaSSi  mort  l'an,  , 


i3»s-  England  of  1707.— Ihd.,  voL  i.,  p.  2&S. 
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Laird  both  of  Govean  &  Hasilhead,  wA  Estates  are  distant  some  miles,  &  had  several  owners 
Montgomerys  for  divers  descents ;  but  are  now  come  by  purchase  money  to  y*  sd  Francis  :  what 
hinders  then :  but  y'  y*  sd  Gabriell  (by  y"  French  King)  might  be  styled  from  his  possession  in  y* 
Largs,  &  so  called  de  Lorge.  but  y*  he  was  a  Scottish  man  is  Evident,  in  y'  he  was  descended  of 
y*  house  of  Govean,  and  allsoe  y*  he  was  made  Cap*  over  y*  Scotts  (as  it  was  most  proper  to  bee) 
when  y*  Guard  aforesd  of  y'  nation  was  Instituted. 

Now  haveing  cleered  these  points,  as  well  as  my  knowledge  in  those  matters  could  affoord,  speed's 
I  will  proced  to  a  Testimony  or  two,  taken  out  of  Speeds  History  of  Englands  monarchs,  one  J^"""",^ 
relates  (as  I  suppose)  to  a  Scottish  Montgomery :  you  have  it  in  vita  Elizabethan,  page  1139,  sect  gomcrys- 
29,  where  he  says,  yl  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earle  of  Warwick,  y*  Queens  Gen°  of  some  English  Forces, 
Landed  at  Ncwhaven  y'  29th  of  October,  1562,  where  his  Comission  was  proclaimed  &c  oath  taken  : 
and  That  Strength  of  Scottish  men,  were  sent  unto  him  from  Deip,  whereof  Monsieur  Montgomery  navrc  jc 
(thus  y»  surname  is  spelled,  and  not  as  y*  Count  de  Mongomery  writes  himselfe)  was  presently Grace' 
made  Govemour : 

The  occasion  of  this  support  given  by  y*  Queen  was  partly  to  gett  Reparation  for  Seizures 
made  by  y*  French  of  English  Shipps,  but  mostly  to  favour  y*  Reformation  of  Religion  :  wherein 
Monsieur  Vidame  and  y*  overruling  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  Deip,  and  New  Haven  were  engaged. 
Now  I  take  this  Montgomery  (from  his  Surname  so  «pclled) ;  from  his  fighting  for  y*  Reformed 
Religion,  &  from  y*  comand  he  had  given  to  him  over  y*  Scotts  and  over  y1  town,  and  y'  firm  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  y*  English  General!,  I  say  I  take  him  therefor  to  have  been  a  Scottish  Pro- 
testant, or  of  y*  Extraction :  Alltho  perhapps  bredd  or  borne  in  France,  because  ye  Scottish 
Lingua  was  necessary  to  Exercise  his  command  over  people  of  y'  nation  as  y*  French  tongue  was 
for  )••  Townsmen.7? 

This  Montgomery  certainly  was  a  Famous  Person  :  For  hee  being  Governor  of  Roun,  it  was 
gained  from  him ;  tho  with  y*  Loss  of  y*  King  of  Navarrs  Life, as  he  was  veiwing  where  it  was  weakest. 

The  other  mention  y'  Speed  makes  is  (I  believe)  of  a  French  Montgomery,  you  have  it  page 
1035,  sect  129,  in  vita  Henry  8:  this  Gentleman  is  called  Monsieur  Mungumery  (there  is  u  put 
for  o)  of  y'  order  of  France  (i.e.,  as  I  take  it  Knt  of  y*  Holy  Ghost)  who  was  sent  to  aid  Scotland 
w*  5000  men  to  maintain  y*  Breach  between  y*  Scotts  and  King  Henry  y*  8th  afores4  touching 
y*  marriage  of  young  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  &  tis  likely  he  might  have  been  of  y'  Family  of  Count 
de  Mongomery  in  Normandy,  and  so  fittest  to  command  the  French  auxiliary s. 78   I  find  in  the 

«  For  ye  townsmen.  —  The  'difficulty'  between  the  *  The  French  auxdiaryt.—  When  Mary  queen  of  Scots 

governments  of  England  and  France  on  that  occasion  arose  was  bom,  in  1542,  Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 

after  the  death  of  the  young  king  Francis,  who  was  sue-  England,  was  a  boy  or  five  years  of  age.    It  seemed  as  if 

cceded  by  his  younger  brother,  Charles  IX.    Although  these  two  children  should  have  been  destined  to  form  a 

sir  Henry  Sidney  had  been  sent  into  France  to  make  peace  marriage  alliance,  and  by  this  means  to  have  united  the 

between  the  parties  headed  respectively  by  Guise  and  two  countries,  which,  for  generations,  had  been  desolated 

Condc,  yet  the  French  fleet  employed  itself  in  seizing  by  bloody  wars.    Henry  VIII.,  determined  that  thi>  union 

English  merchant  ships  and  imprisoning  the  men,  "no  should  be  accomplished,  as  the  best,  and,  indeed,  only 


other  cause  allcagcd,  but  that  they  were  Hugonets."   The  means  of  effectually  excluding  French  influence  from 

forces  sent  from  England  under  the  carl  of  Warwick,  to  Scotland.    To  secure  so  desirable  a  result,  he  demanded 

obtain  redress  for  these  grievances,  were  strengthened  by  the  custody  of  Mary,  and  being  refused,  he  imperiously 

Scottish  troops  from  Dieppe,  commanded  by  Monsieur  dispatched  a  whole  army  to  take  the  royal  child  by  force. 


y,  an  officer  of  Scottish  cxtracUon.  This  move-  He  would  have  undoubtedly  done  so,  but  for  the  inter- 
ment occurred  in  September,  1562.— Speed's  ChrouieLs,  ference  of  the  French,  who  arrived  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
1032,  p.  1139.  in  June  1548,  and  soon  afterwards  carried  off  the  youthful 
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rythmical!  book  of  Sr  Wm.  Wallace  Acts,  p.  143,  that  S'  Neil  Montgomery,  as  I  presume  of  Skel- 
morlie,  was  the  the  third  person  enter4  the  Barns  of  Aire,  erected  to  hold  a  Justice  Aire  Court 
before  English  Judges,  18  June,  1296,  to  pay  homage  for  his  lands,  and  was  hanged  with  18  score 
Barons  and  Knights  who  were  permitted  to  enter  n  but  one  at  once,  and  y*  murder  not  known  till 
next  day  that  they  were  all  thrown  out  of  y*  Barns  naked  corpses :  this  was  such  another  treacherous 
massacre  as  the  Saxons  perpetrated  on  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Brittaines,  under  cullor  of  a 
friendly  meeting  to  treat  of  a  finall  Peace.  •••»»« 
Memorandum — It  is  observed  and  said  by  Mr.  Ja.  Montgomery,  y*  young  laird  of  langshawto 
(who  hath  a  good  imploym'  in  the  Courts  of  Judicature  in  Scotland,  and  is  richly  married  in  Edin- 
burgh), that  gen1"  the  Montgomery  of  that  kingdom  (especially  jr*  Cadetts  of  familys)  have  raised 
themselves  by  lands  or  togher  goods8'  (i.e.,  marriage  portions)  gotten  by  women  whom  they  wedded, 
it  seems  when  born  they  have  been  wrapped  in  their  mothers  smocks,  but  that  good  fortune  hath  not 
so  universally  happened  to  our  Surname  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  ensuing  memoirs  of  them. 

at  Kincase,  had  gone  back  to  Cnbie  for  the  treaty  of 
peace.  I  .earning  on  his  return  what  had  taken  place,  he 
immediately  collected  all  his  adherents  and  surrounding 
the  Hants  at  midnight,  took  signal  vengeance  by  setting 
fire  to  the  bailding,  and  destroying  all  within.  A  number 
of  English  soldiers  lodged  in  the  convent  of  Black  Friars, 
which  stood  near  the  Bams,  were  at  the  same  time  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  ecclesiastics  ;  which  slaughter,  it  is  said, 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  saying  of  the  '  Friar  of  Ayr's 
blessing.'  Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this  event  by 
Lord  Hailcs,  who,  though  in  general  critically  correct, 
allows  his  scepticism  too  much  latitude  ;  but  he  has  been 
ably  replied  to  by  the  late  Dr.  Jamicson,  in  his  notes  upon 
Wallace.  ....  Lord  Hailcs,  following 
the  English  historians  closely,  and  finding  no  mention  at 
the  fact,  was  led  to  question  the  truth  of  it  Still,  more 
do  we  differ  with  Dr.  Jamieson  in  thinking  that  the  Barns 
were,  according  to  the  diction  of  Blind  Harry,  merely  the 
English  quarters,  erected  by  order  of  Edward  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  troops.'  If  there  is  meaning  in  the 
I.atin  and  English  languages,  their  quarters  were  literally 
darns,  erected  for  storing  corn.  Blair,  in  the  original 
Latin,  uses  the  word  bvreas,  and  his  translator,  Henry, 
the  corresponding  English  term,  barns.  Barbour,  in  his 
Bruce,  renders  the  nature  of  the  building  still  more  clear  : 
'  Thus  gate  endyt  his  worthyne* 
And  off  Crawford  ai>  Schyr  Ranald  wo, 
And  S<hyr  Hryce  alt  the  Blar, 
Hangyt  ia-tiU  a  hsrnc  in  Ar.' 

We  know  from  local  history  that  Ayr  had,  in  the  vcrm- 
cular  of  Blind  Harry,  '(jret  bcrnyss,  biggyt  without  the 
town,'  and  that  these  barns  were  used,  in  connection  with 
the  mills,  as  a  depository  for  the  grain  belonging  to  the 
burgh.  Each  burgess  had  his  toft  of  land,  besides  the 
large  extent  held  in  common  by  the  burgh,  consequently 
the  barn  or  barns  must  have  been  ample  which  could 
accommodate  the  whole  of  the  produce.  Barns  of  this 
description  existed,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
anciently  stood,  until  a  very  rercnt  period.  Securing 
the  crop  in  stacks,  we  rather  think,  is  a  comparatively 
>f  old  the  whole  crop  was  packed  tn 


Scottish  queen  to  France.  In  the  French  forces  a  Monsieur 
Munguntry  held  an  important  command.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  officer  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  although 
Speed  spells  the  name  somewhat  differently. 

1  Permitted  to  enter. — The  author  here  refers  to  the 
savage  cruelty  practised  by  Edward  I.  at  the  Barns  of 
Ayr  (commonly  called  the  Black  Parliament '),  where,  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  "  under  culour  of 
familiaritc,  he  gart  hang,  cruelly  and  dishonestly,  to  the 
nummer  of  sixten  scoir  of  the  maist  noble  of  the  cuntre, 
in  faldomis  of  cordis,  tua  and  tua  oucr  ane  balk."  This 
atrocious  act  was  perpetrated  "  vnder  culour  of  faith  and 
concord;  quha  comperit  at  his  instance,  nocht  heffand 
suspittione  of  his  tresonabil  consait. " — pp.  144,  159,  16a 
The  passage  in  the  "  Rythmical  lxx>k  of  Sr  William 
Wallaces  Acts,"  to  which  the  text  refers,  is  as  follows:— 


1  men  was  xt  the  enlrc*  for  to  hald.l 
Nine  micht  pai*  in,  tut  aye  as  they  were  cald. 
Schyr  Ranald  Ante,  to  malt  newte  tor  his  land, 
The  knight  went  in.  and  wad  na  Linger  stand  ; 
A  rynnand  cord  thai  slewit  our  hit  hed 
Hard  tn  the  bawkt.  and  hangyt  him  to  ded. 
Schir  Bryss  the  Blayr,  rp-xt  «rV  his  cyme  in  past 
On  to  the  ded  thai  haistyt  him  full  fa»t ; 
He  he  entnt,  his  hed  was  in  the  swar 
Tylt  to  the  bawk.  hangyt  to  ded  rych*  ln»r. 
The  third  entrit,  that  pete  was  for  thy 
A  gentill  knight.  Schir  Neill  of  Mungumry 
fell  of  1 


And  other 

Mony  geid  in.  but  no 
—Wallace,  b.  vu.,  L  aot. 

On  this  subject  we  have  the  following  remarks  in  Pater- 
son's  Parishes  and  families  of  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.,  pp.  26, 
27:—"  The  burning  of  the  Itarns  of  Ayr  is  another  notable 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  patiiut  (Wallace.)  .  .  . 
According  to  Barbour.whoisacredibleauthority.and  Blind 
I  larry,  the  governour  had  summoned  a  numl>cror  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  to  attend  at  the  Barn-,  under  the  pretest 
of  holding  a  Justice  Aire.  As  they  entered  the  building 
they  were  treacherously  seized  and  hanged.  Amongst 
those  who  suffered  were  Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  SheritTof 
Ayr,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Wallace;  Sir  Neil  Montgo- 
mery of  Ca\>ilis;  Sir  Bryce  Blair  of  Hlair;  and  Crystal  of 
Seton.  Wallace  is  represented  by  his  biographer  as  hav- 
ing been  in  Uie  North,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force 
at  the  time.  In  this  he  differs  from  Blind  Harry,  who 
makes  the  trr-cdy  occur  while  Wallace,  leaving  his  uncle 


the  barn,  as  is  still  the  case  in  remote  straths  ; 
various  parts  of  the  country." 

60  Laird  of  langsAaw.—Scc  p.  359,  supra. 
•«  Hgner  goals.—  See  p.  377,  su/ra. 
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Abbey  lands  in  Ulster,  forfeited,  2Q;  granted  to  Hibbols 

and  Kinge,  32. 
Abercorn,  first  earl  of,  723  his  will,       vicissitudes  of 

his  family,  75- 
Achelfleda,  built  Bridgenorth,  453. 
Acton  Bumell,  a  family  of  the  Montgomerys  settled  at,  458. 
Adair,  family  of  Dunskey  and  Kinhilt,  112,  1 13. 

 ,  Robert,  sir,  1 12  ;  his  Ballymcna  estate,  1 13,  132. 

 ,  William,  13S. 

Adams,  a  whole  family  of  this  name  destroyed  by  wolves, 
117. 

Adventurers,  who,  16 1 . 
Aitkin,  Thomas,  135. 
Alencon,  Count,  d  ,  descent  of,  470. 
Alexander  III.,  defeats  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  2& 
Alexander,  Anthony,  sir,  second  son  of  the  first  earl  of 
Stirling.  133. 

 ,  Charles,  fifth  son  of  first  earl  of  Stirling,  133, 


141. 


-,  Jean,  second  viscountess  Montgomery,  date  of 


her  death,  267. 

in,  foi 


,  John,  fourth  son  of  first  earl  of  Stirling,  notice 
of,  132^141- 

iVilliam,  sir,  created  first  carl  of  Stirling,  2_4j 


3S;  notice  of,  7i  24J  his  promotions,      ;  grants  to, 
in  America,  io77  burial  of,  92;  his  motto  parodied, 
,  ib. ;  has  v 


88;  his  lands  in  Ulster 
402. 


>  version  of  the  Psalms, 


William,  lord,  eldest  son  of  first  carl  of  Stir- 

!ing.  U2i  liii 
Allen,  James,  229,  27,3. 

— — ,  John,  220,  23J, 

 ,  Indy,  2157233. 

 ,  Robert,  229,  233. 

 ,  Thomas,  2^  2^  2_q 

— • — .  William,  2  2>i,  233. 

Allen's  Court,  estate  of,  granted  to  the  first  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  220. 
Amctandt,  Island  of,  177,  41  !• 
Amer  Oaa,  tombstone  of,  in  Urcyabbey,  147. 
Anacloy,  river  of,  where,  321. 
Anchorite  cells,  iftL 

Anderson,  William,  his  Gfttealo^ital  History,  2, 

Annesley,  Francis,  of  Clough,  320. 

Aniiock,  ford  of,  assassination  ol  the  fourth  carl  of  Eg- 

linton  at,  6,  ill,  116. 
Antipatcr,  quotation  from,  63. 

Antrim,  marquis  of,  a  kinsman  of  the  Savages  of  the  Ards, 
8oj  his  escapes  from  prison,  42.S-427. 

 ,  conntcss  dowager  of,  her  residence,  426 ;  her 

pecuniary  difficulties,  ib. 

.  town  of,  the  meeting  of  British  officers  at,  in  1645, 


1G2. 


Archery,  the  practice  of  enforced,  32. 

Ardbraccan,  bishop's  house  at,  102  jbishop  Montgomery 

buried  at,  IOQ. 
Ardes  and  Claneboys,  occupants  of  in  1652,  323. 
Ardglass,  earls  of,  family  settlement  in  Down,  218,  219, 

 ,  tenants  on  the  estate  of,  418- 

 ,  town  of,  sketch  of  its  history,  4s6. 

Ardquin,  Inquisition  at,  35. 

Ardrossan  Castle,  site  of,  and  ruinous  condition,  461. 
Ards,  desolate  state  of,  in  1606,  58. 
Argyle,  marquis  of,  his  reception  of  Charles  II.,  338. 
Armorial  Bearings,  of  earls  of  Eglinton,  llfl. 

 ,  of  earls  of  Mount-Alexander,  III. 

 ,  of  lairds  of  Braidstane,  ib. 

 ,  ol  Montgoraerys  of  Grcyabbey,  ib. 

Arms,  borne  by  the  Montgomery's  of  Acton  Bumell,  4S9. 
Army,  Scottish,  arrival  of,  in  1642,  I2£ ;  broken  up  in 

Ulster,  174,  125. 
Arran,  carl  of,  at  Carrickfergus.  423,  429. 
Array,  commissioners  of,  3S1. 

Arthur,  Dr.  Thomas,  extracts  from  his  fee-book,  426  ; 

wrote  Fitswilliam  after  his  name,  ib. 
Arthur,  King,  his  burial-place,  442  ;  account  of  liis  tomb, 

ib. 

Ascollin,  John,  complaint  of,  L2X. 

Asp,  best  wood  for  making  arrows,  92- 

Atchievement,  what,  144. 

Audited  claws,  what,  225. 

Augustin,  captain,  notice  of,  171, 

Ayr,  Barns  of,  massacre  perpetrated  in,  472. 

Badgers,  Irish  and  other  names  for,  117. 
Bagcnal,  Marshal,  his  notice  of  Upper  Clannaboy,  79. 
Bagnall,  colonel,  of  Dunleckney,  his  fate,  2£LL 
— - — ,  Mr.,  his  tenants,  4'S- 
Bagnalls,  the  family  of,  307. 
Ballaghcncry,  massacre  at,  319. 
Ballyatwood  house,  by  whom  built,  439. 
Ballydugan,  house  of,  321. 

Bally hornan,  dispute  concerning,  3j>£;  various  owners 

of,  368;  recovery  of,  41 3- 
Ballymagowan,  second  carl  visits,  283;  occupation  of, 

373,  37J. ;  improvements  at,  381. 
BankiicadT  Kev.  John,  bequests  to,  277- 
Barclay,  Robert,  dean  of  Clogher,  notices  of,  1^1,  140. 
Bared  or  Barrad,  what,  37. 
Bark  ham,  or  Barcham,  Rev.  John,  notice  of,  5. 
Baronet,  of  Nova  Scotia,  87. 

Barrow,  notice  of,  203;  colonel,  417  ;  his  severity,  421. 
Bayly,  Thomas.  Dr.,  notice  of,  257- 
Beaulicu,  the  Montgomerys  of,  354;  inscription  in  church- 
yard of,  ib. 


Index. 


Bclesmc,  Roljcrt  de.  eldest  son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
4SQ  ;  his  cruelties,  ib.;  notice  of,  tb.;  walled  the  city 
of  Bridgenorth,  4S3. 

 ,  Mable  de,  wife  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  449. 

Belfast,  notice  of,  21 ;  Bonnivert's  account  of,  42  c,;  its  cus- 
tom-house, ib.;  its  bridges,  ib. 

Bellers,  Baldwin,  452,  4U. 

Bells,  six  given  to  churches  by  the  first  viscount  Mont- 
gomery, I2S. 
Benburb,  notice  of  battles  at,  164,  165,  409. 
Berkley,  sir  John,  264- 

Betty,  Edward,  the  dwarf,  account  of,  1 1  j-l  IS- 
Beverly,  Mr.,  24Q. 

Bingley,  major,  high  sheriff  of  county  Down,  368. 

BinnenhofT,  the,  reference  to,  12, 

Bishops,  Irish,  ceremony  at  their  consecration,  433. 

 ,  Scottish,  deposition  of,  431.  432. 

Black  house,  where,  52  ;  family  of,  52.  S3- 
Blackstaff,  river  of,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Jlfi. 
Black st own,  farm  of,  26, 

Black  water,  victory  of  Hugh  O'Neill  at  the,  24, 
Blair,  James,  Mr.,  of  Portpatrick,  135. 
Blancy,  fourth  baron,  his  widow  marries  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, 354. 
Blearic,  account  of  this  nickname,  443. 
Blondels,  family  of,  313. 
Blood,  major,  sketch  of,  236. 
Blood,  stained  in,  what,  I  so. 
Bodach  Sassenach,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  22. 
Bodley,  captain,  is  entertained  at  Downpatrick,  349. 
Bonny-clabber,  what,  38. 

Booth,  sir  George,  notice  of  his  insurrectionary  attempt, 
218. 

Borebrief,  or  Birthbricf,  what.  lio. 
Borlace,  sir  John,  notice  of,  159. 

Boughton-MalhcrlM.'  church,  monument  in,  to  Daniel 

O'Neill,  83. 
Boyd,  Alexander,  tutor  to  the  author,  409. 
 ,  David,  colonel,  obtains  a  grant  from  Con  O'Neill, 

41  ;  his  purchase  of  lands  in  Grey  Abbey  parish,  cj. 
 TJohn,  134. 

 ,  Marion,  countess  of  Abercom,  letter  of,  nfi. 

 ,  Robert,  son  of  colonel  David,  ej. 

 ,  Thomas,  of  Whitehouse,  139. 

 ,  Thomas,  member  of  parliament  for  Bangor,  family 

of,  23li 

 ,  Thomas,  of  Portavogic,  his  will,  409. 

Brabazon,  lord,  his  daughter  marries  bishop  Montgomery, 
ini ;  notice  of,  ib. 

Braidstane,  lairds  of,  3j  4;  lands  of,  y,  lands  of  sold  by 
third  viscount  Montgomery,  256. 

 ,  sixth  laird  w,  his  marriage,  LQ;  his  escape, 

13,  14  ;  created  a  knight,  2Q_ ;  is  charged  with  spoil- 
ing Coppran's  barque,  121* 

Bramhall,  primate,  notice  of,  43Q;  his  fair  Warning,  433- 

Breakens,  what,  6y 

Breda,  Charles  II.'s  declaration  at,  227. 
Brercton,  sir  William,  his  notice  of  Lisburn,  246. 
Brett,  Bernard,  of  Ballynewport,  376. 
Bridgenorth,  walled  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  4S3. 
Brisbanes,  burial-place  of  the,  la 

BroghilL,  lord,  the  principal  counsellor  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, 2ifi ;  assists  in  planning  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  220. 

Brownies,  notices  of,  184.  t8s. 


Bruce,  Robert,  sword  of,  389. 

Brugh  or  Burgh,  Edward,  notice  of,  170. 

Bryansford,  notice  of,  319. 

Buchanan,  George,  notice  of  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms,  308. 

 ,  William,  major,  notice  of,  249. 

Buccleuch,  carl  of,  his  funeral,  131. 

Buckingham,  the  great  duke  of,  70. 

Bugham,  or  Brechem,  what,  37. 

Bunyan,  John,  his  names  for  time-servers  259. 

Huri;«ss,  William,  1 3*,. 

Burlcy,  William,  gent.,  138. 

Bury,  or  Barry,  sir  William,  a  |>arliamentary  commis- 
sioner, 2212, 
Busby,  good  wife  of,  146,  147- 
Butter,  russan,  what,  38  ;  found  in  bogs,  ib. 
Butts,  what,  91. 

Campbell,  Charles,  his  letter,  123. 

 ,  Charles,  captain,  goes  from  Coote  to  Monk, 

224;  notice  of,  249. 
 ,  Hugh,  250. 

■  -  ■-  Mango,  sir,  sent  to  solicit  regiments  in  Ulster, 

325- 

 ,  meaning  of  this  surname,  443 ;  family  of.  ib. 

Cameron,  meaning  of  this  surname,  443 ;  family  of,  ib. 
Canoco,  forest  of,  457- 

Capel,  Henry,  baron  Tewksbury,  his  Irish  policy,  286; 
his  death,  287. 

Carew,  family  of,  descended  from  Amulph  de  Montgo- 
mery, 451. 

Carlingford,  castle  of,  when  built,  314. 

 ,  prcsbyterian  ministers  imprisoned  at,  23S, 

239- 

Carnasure,  Hamiltons  of,  372.  377. 

Carr,  Gilbert  or  Gibby,  colonel,  his  services  for  the 

covenant,  340 ;  engages  in  Blood's  Plot,  341. 
Carrickfergus,  escape  of  Con  O'Neill  from,  2&;  conditions 

of  peace  obtained  at,  275 ;  two  attempts  to  seize,  276; 

surprise  of  the  castle  of,  in  1 666,  423  ;  escapes  of  the 

marquis  of  Antrim  from,  42  H  437 ;  castle  of,  by  whom 

lnitlt,  428 ;  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants,  429 ;  its 

charters,  429,  430, 
Carrickmacross,  inscriptions  in  the  old  tower  and  church 

of,  388. 

C arrow,  county  Fermanagh,  inherited  by  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, 354- 

Cashan,  John,  Con  O'Neill's  attorney,  41,  42. 

Castlebellingham,  tablet  in  church  of,  374. 

Castlereagh,  grand  debauch  at,  22 ;  site  of,  23_ ;  meaning 
of  the  name,  ib. 

Cathcart,  Robert  and  James,  esqrs.,  of  BaUymacxeny  and 
Ballygovernor,  146. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  procures  the  execution  of  count 
Montgomery,  464. 

Catherwood,  family  of,  in  Donaghadee  parish,  54. 

— —  ,  William,  his  purchase  of  lands,  J4_i  attends 

the  funeral  of  first  viscount,  ljj. 

Caulfcild,  Toby,  sir,  2X&l 

 ,  William,  first  viscount  Chai  lemon t,  ib. 

Cavaliers,  who,  203. 
Cecil,  Robert,  sir,  35. 

Cessation,  of  1643.  notice  of.  324,  32s  ;  letters  relating  to, 
from  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  Ulster,  3?5- 
Cesses,  Irish,  account  of,  46. 
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Chair,  of  inauguration,  33. 

Chambers,  Catherine,  349. 

 ,  Daniel,  349. 

Chancel,  meaning  of  the  word,  122. 

Chaplains,  brought  to  the  Ards,  fix. 

Charlemagne,  his  alleged  league  with  Achains  king  of 
Scotland,  466, 

Charlemont,  fort  of,  why  so  named,  270. 

 ,  first  lord,  connected  by  marriage  with  Mount- 
Alexander,  243. 

Charles  L_r  anecdote  of,  9^,  s<ms  of,  noticed,  178 ; 
sold  to  the  English,  333;  anxious  to  have  his  father's 
translation  of  the  Psalms  adopted  in  public  worship, 
403;  works  of,  433. 

Charles  II.,  proclaimed  at  Newtown  in  1649,  68 ;  his  re- 
ference to  Daniel  O'Neill's  death,  84J  his  blasphe- 
mous comparisons,  335 ;  his  return  to  Scotland  from 
Holland,  336;  accepts  the  terms  proposed  by  Scottish 
estates,  it. ;  his  -  heraldic  requirements,  337 ;  viewing 
of  the  army,  and  its  results,  341,  342 ;  crowned  at 
Scone,  it. ;  marches  his  Scottish  army  into  England, 
it. ;  is  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester,  it. 

Chase  and  Warren,  meaning  of  the  terms,  43. 

Chedchec,  Chcdzoy,  Chedder,  notice  of,  3. 

Cheese,  not  much  used  by  the  Irish,  39 ;  found  in  bogs,  39. 

Chesterfield,  countess  of,  married  toDaniel  O'Neill, 
84  ;  erects  a  monument  to  his  memory,  83. 

Chichester,  Arthur,  captain,  notice  of, 

 ,  Arthur,  sir,  notices  of,  ^  50  ;  tic-signs  of,  in 

reference  to  Con  O'Neill,  37j  urges  the  plantation, 

—  ,  Arthur,  sir,  son  of  John  of  Dungannon,  246. 

 ■ — ,  Edward,  lord,  notice  of,  154,  ilia. 

  House,  lands  sold  by  public  auction  at,  37  s; 

sketch  of,  23 1 . 
Church  lands,  forfeited  during  the  Commonwealth,  2Q7. 

2Qii 

Cinel-Eoghain,  their  territory,  45. 

Clady  Ford,  skirmish  at,  354. 

Claims,  Court  of,  its  corrupt  character,  233,  234- 

Clanbrasill,  countess  of,  418. 

 ,  first  earl  of,  attacked  by  a  Brownie,  183 — 185 ; 

death  of,  in  1659,  224. 

 ,  Henry,  second  earl  of,  246. 

 ,  earls  of,  their  motto,  302. 

Clannaboy,  northern,  its  extent,  i£ 

—  ,  Southern,  or  Upper,  its  situation,  13  ;  sub- 
divisions of,  35 ;  notices  of,  79. 

Clarendon,  Henry,  lord,  his  letters  referring  to  sir  Robert 
Colville,  2S0. 

Classes,  Act  of,  what,  338. 

Clements,  family  of,  noticed,  171. 

Climacterick,  grand,  what,  2Ai  37$. 

Cloaks,  mourning,  hired  in  Belfast,  2V3. 

Cloghwooter  Castle,  notice  of,  165,  it£L. 

Clonmel,  surrender  of  Protestant  delinquents  at,  103. 

Clotworthy,  family  of,  noticed,  156. 

 ,  John,  son  of  Francis,  notice  of,  163. 

 ,  John,  sir,  22X. 

Cloughmaghrecatt,  notice  of,  320. 

Clough-oughter,  castle  of,  1 1 S- 

Cochran,  lieutenant-colonel,  25a 

Cocks,  or  Cox,  Samuel,  notice  of,  21Q. 

Coghran  or  Cochran,  Hugh,  notice  of,  163. 

Coke,  chief  justice,  record  cited  by,  4S7 


Cole,  William,  sir,  notice  of,  ic,7 ;  his  great  services  in 
1641,  it.;  his  letter,  157,  IS&;  owing  sir  Jas.  Mont- 
gomery /500,  343. 

Coles,  captain,  Monaghan.  393- 

Colpaghs,  meaning  of  the  word,  3S. 

Colville,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  140;  "Els  influence  in  Ulster, 
20i;  his  alleged  sorcery,  it. ;  refuses  the  covenant 
and  repudiates  the  Presbytery,  it.;  traditions  respect- 
ing, it. 

—— ,  Hugh,  date  of  his  death,  122. 

 ,  Robert,  sir,  builds  a  chapel  in  Newtown,  12a ; 

date  of  his  death,  it.;  purchases  the  manor  and 
lordship  of  Newtown,  267 ;  purchases  Templechrone, 
&c,  268;  purchases  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Com- 
ber, 268;  his  vast  estates,  273i  274;  slighted  by 
the  1' rutc unt  leaders,  it.;  acts  aa  a  mediator,  279 ; 
character  of,  280. 

 ,  Rose,  lady,  date  of  her  death,  »»■ 

Comber,  lands  in  the  manor  of,  268.  269. 

Comer,  derivation  of  this  name,  64  ;  illustrations  of  il  u 
word,  64. 

Commends,  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  tommetidam,  28. 

Commissions,  several  appointed  in  connexion  with  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  232. 

Commonwealth,  great  efficiency  of  its  government,  199. 

Compositions,  Cromwell's  liberality  in  granting,  1 99. 

Comyns,  their  surnames  in  France,  468. 

Coningham,  Albert,  sir,  notice  of,  394. 

Coningham,  William,  an  attendant  on  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, 344- 

Conmngham,  sir  James,  knight,  140. 

 ,  Dan. ,  or  Dav. ,  sir,  notice  of, 

Conway,  Amy,  dame,  litigation  concerning  woods,  Sfi. 

 ,  Edward,  notice  of,  17a 

 ,  carl  of,  his  estates,  246;  letter  to  sir  George 

Kawdon  respecting  Leckey,  238 ;  extracts  from  his 
letters  relating  to  improvements,  246,  247. 

 ,  Fulk,  sir,  77j  lands  in  possession  of,  at  his 

death  in  1624,  T&T 

—— — — ,  colonel,  is  a  bondsman  for  sir  James  Montgo- 
mery, 182. 

 ,  members  of  this  family  noticed,  154,  155. 

Cooper,  colonel,  governor  of  Ulster,  210. 

Cootc,  sir  Charles,  besieged  in  Londonderry,  188:  notice 
of,  it.;  his  cruelties  to  the  Irish,  it.;  assists  in  plan- 
ning the  Restoration,  220 ;  letter  of  Charles  II.  to,  it.; 
vast  grants  of  forfeited  lands  to,  220.  22  l_i  story  of 
his  rapacity,  221;  invites  Charles  II.  to  Ireland,  224; 
visits  Rosemount,  328;  receives  contributions  of  men 
and  provisions  from  the  Montgomery?  and  others,  it. 

 ,  Hannah,  lady,  visits  Rosemount,  328  ;  her  family,  it. 

Coppran,  Thomas,  complaint  of,  121. 

Corbet,  John,  account  of,  433,  434 ;  the  author  of  the 
Jipis/U  Congraiulateric  of  Lysimachus  Nicanor,  it. 

 — ,  John,  supposed  son  of  Miles  Corbett,  202. 

 — ,  Miles,  notice  of,  2Gi. 

Coshering,  illustrations  of,  461  47. 

Covenant,  Scottish,  varieties  of,  127. 

—  ,  Solemn  League  and,  in  Ulster,  363  ;  different 

views  of  those  engaging  in  it,  432. 

Covenant- teachers,  their  influence  in  Ulster,  326 ;  their 
zeal  for  the  covenant  in  Scotland,  326.  327  ;  their 
testimonies,  it. :  excite  the  Scottish  mob  to  plunder 
in  Ulster,  322  ;  remonstrances  against  their  conduct, 
327,  328  ;  doctrines  and  aims  of,  333- 
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Coventry,  Thomas,  his  account  of  viscounts  Montgomery 

ana  Hamilton,  8_L 
Cowan,  Mary,  her  dowry,  o_i. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  his  Davideis,  j9& 
Cows,  prey  of,  from  Iveagh  and  kinelearty,  1 54- 
Coylc,  now  Quoile,  bridge  over  the,  330. 
Crawford,  Alexander,  248. 

 ,  countess  of,  ifi, 

 ,  John,  138. 

 ,  Robert,  248. 

Creaght,  what,  59. 

Crebilly,  or  Craigbilly,  lands  of,  ga 

Creditors,  list  of  the  author's,  383. 

Cromwell,  captain  Edward,  notice  of,  160:  sale  of  part 
of  the  family  estate*  to  Matt  Forde,  223.  224. 

 ,  Elizabeth,  lady,  explain*  the  relationship  that 

existed  among  the  Cromwclls  Morcvillcs,  and  Mont- 
gomery*, 455,  457;  notice  of  her  life,  4S7- 

—  ,  I llcnry,  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  207; 

endeavours  to  reconcile  various  religious  factions, 
209 ;  invites  their  representatives  to  Dublin,  it.; 
favours  W'm.  M ontgomery,  the  author,  2 to;  favours 
viscount  Moore,  21  y  mildness  of  his  government, 
2JJ  ;  list  of  preachers  pensioned  by,  212 ;  difficulties 
»f  his  position  in  Dublin,  215 ;  resigns  the  lord-licu- 
lenancy,  217;  his  death.  218. 

 ,  Oliver,  landing  of,  at  Dublin,  loj;  his  liberal 

treatment  of  the  author,  199;  notices  of  his  death, 
214 ;  magnificence  of  his  funeral,  216;  his  letter  re- 
specting viscount  Moore,  2 04,  -zo\ ;  his  auspicious 
day,  4»S; 

, Richard,  proclaimed  Protector  in  Dublin, 
214  ;  his  residence  at  Whitehall,  21 S  ;  proceedings  of 
his  parliament,  it. ;  his  abdication  and  death,  216; 
lampoons  on.  217. 

 •,  Vcre  Essex,  fourth  and  last  carl  of  Ardglass, 

his  death,  295  ;  his  family,  218,  219. 

Crymble,  Waterhouse,  notice  of,  136. 

Cullosh.  what,  377- 

Cunoingbum,  where,  £2  '>  author's  account  of  the  name, 

Cunninghams,  their  feud  with  the  Montgomery's, 
Cunningham,  Alexander,  son  of  John,  54. 

 ,  Andrew,  of  Drumfad,  138. 

 — — ,  Anne,  lady,  her  zeal  for  the  covenant,  434. 

 1  James,  of  Gortrie,  136. 

,  John,  gTant  to,  5_4. 

 ,  John,  of  Newtown,  136. 

 —  ,  John,  of  Drumfad,  250- 

 ,  Jos.,  sir,  132,  162. 

 ,  William,  STrT,  of  the  Rash,  138. 

 ,  William,  Mr.,  feud  with  sixth  laird  of  Braid- 

stanc,  11,  L2i 

 ,  William,  son  of  Thomas,  his  cork  leg  and 

foot,  413. 

Cunningham,  or  Conyngham,  etymology  of  the  name,  460. 
Curtis,  Roljcrt,  his  letter  to  the  second  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  278. 
Cusakc,  sir  Thomas,  his  notice  of  Upper  Clannaboy,  79. 
Custodium,  what,  211* 
Cuttings,  what,  46. 

Dalway,  John,  his  estate,  £2  ;  his  grant  to  William  Ed- 
monston,  57. 

Darby -house,  where  situated,  1S2  i  council  of  state  at,  it. 


Davits,  lieutenant  Edward,  depositions  of.  317,  3 1 S 

Davis,  John,  of  Carrickfergus,  gives  bond  to  sir  James 
Montgomery  for  ^788,  329,  330  ;  notice  of,  it. 

Dawtrie,  captain,  sent  by  sir  John  Perrot  to  James  L,  L21* 
I  Debentures,  what.  2£nS ;  sold  by  the  soldiers,  it. 

De  la  Chcrois,  Mary  Angelica,  last  countess  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  294 ;  her  will,  294,  29s ;  her  letters,  206. 

m 

,  Delft,  notice  of,  I9S- 
Dc  Lorgc,  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  as  applied 
to  the  counts  Montgomery  in  France,  46 >,  4J^S,  470. 
Denization,  names  of  persons  who  obtained  letters  of!  5b. 
Derrybrush,  or  Dcrrybrusk,  account  of.  99. 
Dcspautcre,  the  grammarian,  notice  of,  ju5. 
Deugh,  or  Deughlin,  where  situated,  54, 
Devise,  what,  149, 

Devises,  its  castle  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  454. 

Diary,  of  a  Scottish  lady,  quoted,  i8j  19. 

Dillon,  Catherine,  married  to  the  secona  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  206  ;  her  death,  it. 

■ — — — ,  Robert,  lord,  notice  of,  159,  ito* 

Diton,  what,  149,  * 

Dives,  sir  Lewis,  brings  a  royal  commission  to  the  third 
viscount,  ifil  ;  notice  of,  it. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  depositions  of,  318. 

Do,  notice  of  the  district  of,  LDQ ;  prebend  of,  it. 

Dobbin,  Annas,  of  Carrickfergus,  26. 

Doit,  meaning  of  the  word,  itj8 

Dola,  Ncilc  Montgomery  killed  before  the  walls  of,  455, 
4&4»  469- 

Dominies,  meaning  of  the  word,  127.  I2S1 

Donaghadec,  derivation  of  the  name,  122 ;  harbour  built 
at,  1 2  S  ;  lands  constituting  the  manor  of,  S_4J  Church 
built  in,  124; 

—  ,  John  Montgomery  buried  in,  3^8. 

Donegal  I,  countess  of.  her  efforts  for  the  pardon  of  a  ring- 
leader in  mutiny  at  Carrickfergus  in  1666,  424. 

 ,  first  earl  of,  35S. 

,  old  earl  of,  424, 

Donfrona,  or  Domfrunt,  in  Normandy,  count  Montgomery 
captured  in,  464. 

Doone,  sir  C.  O'Doherty  slain  at,  21. 
464- 

Dorgh,  meaning  of  the  word,  2j. 

JJormont,  Malcolm,  138. 

Dorp,  or  Dort,  meaning  of  the  word,  197. 

Douglas,  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  this  surname, 

440,  441  ;  family  of,  441. 

 ,  earl  James,  why  not  at  Ottcrburn,  462. 

Down,  county  of,  names  of  gentlemen  attainted,  272,  273. 
Downey,  James,  the  dwarf,  114. 
Drogheda,  early  importance  ol7~i76;  storming  of,  191. 
Dromore,  death  of  the  first  carl  of  Mount-Alexander  at, 

241 ;  the  break  or  rout  of  described,  281.  282.  3 So. 
Drummond,  lady  Jean,  her  dowry,  90. 
Drysdalc,  John,  threatened  with  corporal  punishment, 

365  ;  his  zeal  as  a  covenanter,  it.  , 

 ,  Hugh,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  it. 

Dudley,  Ambrose,  carl  of  Warwick,  471- 

Dueil  weeds,  what,  130. 

Dufferin,  early  notices  of  the  territory,  324. 

Duflus,  Alexander  Sutherland,  lord,  is  a  friend  to  sir 

James  Montgomery,  33J  ;  h's  residence,  it.;  his  lady, 

it.;  his  family  connexions,  //. 
Duin-wassal,  derivations  and  meanings  of  the  term,  Jjs  3_S. 
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Don  bar,  battle  of,  339. 

Dunbar,  John,  sir,  an  undertaker,  389. 

 •,  Lilias,  her  Diary,  337. 

Dunbrackley,  or  Dunbratly,  estate  of,  348. 

Dundas,  Hugh,  249. 

Dundonald,  trenches  at,  3  24 ■ 

Dnndrum,  early  notices  of,  311  ;  view  from,  316. 

DundufF,  where,  93. 

Dunfermline,  countess  of,  extraet  of  a  letter  from,  30. 
Danmore,  house  and  park,  notices  of,  210. 
Dunrod,  family  of  noticed,  364^ ;  barony  of,  advertised  for 
sale,  it. 

Dunskcy  castle,  its  site,  1 12  ;  purchased  by  first  viscount 

Ards,  it.;  its  former  owners,  it. 
Dunsky,  house  of,  haunted  by  a  Brownie,  18s. 


Earls,  Scottish,  lists  of,  £,  £L 
"  1,  Hugh,  138. 
-,  John,  of  Ardquin,  137;  hi*  family,  409. 


Echlin,  Hugh,  138. 

,  of  Ardquin,  1^7; 
,  Robert,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  deposes 


four  ministers,  124. 
-,  Robert,  colonel,  notice  of,  393.  394- 
-,  Robert,  Mr.,  2St. 


Kc  til  ins.  families  of,  in  the  Ards,  308. 
Edinburgh,  palace  of,  350. 

Edmonston,  Alexander,  of  Ardfracken,  132 ;  olrtains  a 
grant  of  denization  and  settles  near  Carrickfcrgus 
it. 

 ,  Archibald,  son  of  William,  joined  his  father 

in  the  sale  of  Ballyvester  to  William  Cathcrwood,  54: 

i'oined  his  mother  in  the  sale  of  Ballybrian  to  John 
'eacock,  146;  sells  a  portion  of  the  Redhall  estate, 
S8;  represented  Stirlingshire  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  1633,  id.;  died  in  1636,  it. 

-,  Archibald,  son  of  Archibald,  succeeds  his 


father,  although  a  younger  son,  58;  his  activity  in 
1688,  276:  his  letter  to  hi*  son-in-law,  James  Mont- 
gomery, it.;  died  in  1689,  of  over  fatigue,  it. 

Isabella,  wife  of  William,  joins  her  son 


Archibald  in  the  sale  of  BaUybrian,  146 ;  died  in 
638,58^ 


_  antes,  brother  of  William,  obtains  a  grant 
of  denization,  57J  settles  at  Ballybantry,  137:  is  exe- 
cutor to  the  will  of  his  brother  William,  1'*.;  pur- 
chases lands  from  Hugh  Mergagh  O'Neill  of  Kilma- 
kevett,  it.;  attends  the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount 
Ards,  it. 

-,  John,  is  a  witness  to  the  deed  of  sale  of 


Baltybrian by  Archibald  and  Isabella  Edmonston,  146. 

 ,  Robert  of  Bovanc,  county  of  Tyrone,  137, 

purchases  lands  in  same  county,  in  1620,  1*. 
-,  Robert  witnesses  a  deed  of  sale,  146. 


 ,  William,  the  first  settler,  seventh  laird  of 

Duntreath,  ej ;  obtains  a  grant  from  sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, in  1607,  it.;  obtains  a  grant  from  John  Dal- 
way,  in  1609,  it;  sells  lands  in  the  Ards,  54^  dies  in 
1626,  58. 

 ^William,  the  son  of  Archibald,  58;  known 

as  the  "dumb  laird  of  Duntreath,"  it.;  curious  ac- 
counts of,  1*. 

-,  William,  of  Ery,  county  Tyrone,  137;  was 


ton  of  Helen  Cathcart,  it. 

 ,  family  of,  returns  to  reside  at  Duntreath,  276; 

were  always,  in  Ireland,  staunch  presbyterians,  276, 
277. 


Eglinton,  castle  of,  destroyed  by  the  Cunninghams,  ifi. 
 ,  Hugh,  of,  sir,  baillie  and  chamberlain  of  Cun- 
ningham, i& ;  his  poetical  talent,  14S. 


— — ,  Hugh,  first  earl  of.  when  created  an  earl,  V  4. 

 ,  Hugh,  fourth  earl  of,  slain  at  the  ford  of  At:- 

nock,  6,  in.  116,  463. 

-,  Alexander,  sixth  earl  of,  5 ;  his  sons.  8j  travcLs 


from  Seton  to  Eglinton,  ifi  ;  extracts  from  his  letters, 
52  ;  attends  the  funeral  of  the  first  viscount  Ards, 
»34.  142- 

,  Hugh,  eighth  earl  of,  his  marriages,  8. 


Election,  in  county  of  Down,  305-31 1 
Elizabeth,  queen,  date  of  her  death,  17. 
Engagement,  Scottish,  object  of  it,  333. 
Episcopalians,  taught  by  events,  247,  271;. 
Erasmus'  chapel,  account  of,  Sq  ;  primate  Usshcr  and  sir 

James  Kullcrton  buried  therein, 
Erinagh,  Hamilton  of,  372. 
Erskin,  James,  sir,  account  of  his  family,  141. 
 ,  Siinon,  ensijjn,  197. 

Eschcators,  their  office,  25  ;  derivations  of  the  term,  it. 
Escury,  master  of,  what,  358. 
Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  carl  of,  269. 

Estates,  Scottish,  committee  of,  accuse  and  condemn  sir 
James  Montgomery,  331,  334 ;  its  method  of  raising 
funds,  2s6. 

Eustace,  sir  Maurice,  notice  of,  41  v 

Evil,  king's,  Charles  1 1,  touches  for  its  cure,  22  3. 

Exchequer,  officers  of,  their  unjust  and  oppressive  acts, 
25. 

 ,  Cromwell's,  in  1654,  how  filled,  207. 

 sword,  37> 

Explanation,  bill  of,  its  object,  afij  ;  disputes  concerning, 
262. 

Fairrairn,  James,  134. 
Fairlie,  castle  of,  27. 
Falconet,  what,  3I0" 
Featlcy,  Dr.  notice  of,  toR. 

Fergus,  king,  his  shipwreck  and  death,  426  ;  his  supposed 
burial-place,  427  ;  his  descent,  it. ;  his  possessions  in 
Alba,  428  ;  pilgrimages  to  his  grave,  it. 

Feuer,  or  fuar.  what,  2fi 

Fcvhardson,  Finlay,  notice  of,  163^ 

Fews,  the,  early  notices  of  the  territory,  ^n. 

Ffalais,  Sybill  de,  452. 

Ffencll,  Dr.,  attends  the  third  viscount  in  Dublin,  213, 
Fingal,  account  of  the  district  of,  200,  29J  ;  Yolk  of, 


291. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.,  his  tenants,  _ 
Fitisymmonds,  families  of,  in  the  Ards,  308. 
Fitz-Ursulas,  notice  of  the,  444. 

Fitzwilliams,  Dr.,  asked  to  visit  the  first  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  242. 

Fleetwood,  general,  opposes  Cromwell's  designs,  208.  200. 

Florida,  manor  of,  2 ;  repurchased  by  the  author,  HQ ; 
rents  of,  368. 

Flushing  Hill,  purchased  by  William  Montgomery,  35s, 
361. 

Forbes,  Arthur,  sir,  notice  of,  zaL 
 ,  William,  Mr.,  13c,. 

Forde.  Matthew,  purchases  the  Kinelarty  estates,  223. 

224.  307. 
Forfeited  lands,  extent  of,  232. 
Fox,  the,  Irish  name  of,  117. 


118. 
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Frank  pledge,  view  of,  what,  43. 
Franks  John,  378. 

Fraser,  James,  his  Memorials  of  the  earls  of  Eglinton,  2» 

Fullcrton,  James,  sir,  notices  of,  JOj  48,  42,  to ;  grant*  to, 
30;  his  interposition  on  behalf  of  Mammon,  22;  left 
no  issue,  JO ;  retained  a  love  for  his  early  studies,  79. 

Fullcrtons,  famuies  of  the,  in  Arran,  Dundouald,  and  the 
Route,  80. 

Funerals,  the  author's  Treatise  on,  3S4. 

Gainsforde,  Thomas,  quoted,  45 ;  his  character  as  a 

writer,  46. 
Galbraith,  family  of,  ijS,  tjy. 

 ,  James,  major,  u>4-  t 

Gamester's  fort,  or  Lisncgarvey,  notice  of,  167. 
Garmoyle,  notice  of,  425- 

Garrison-.,  northern,  sj)ccdy  reduction  of,  by  V enables,  191. 

Garthland,  family  of,  34. 

GcLagh,  or  Gallaibh,  to  whom  applied,  33. 

Gcrran,  meaning  of  the  term,  32_. 

Ghclt,  meaning  of  the  word,  332- 

Giant's  grave,  a  mound  so  called,  122, 

GifT  Gam,,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  369. 

GifTcn,  armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of,  359. 

Gillmore,  John,  US- 

 ,  Kathcrine,  depositions  of,  318. 

Gillespie,  Patrick,  his  illness  at  Wimbledon,  340,  34'- 
Glasgow,  its  origin,  350;  its  numerous  religious  founda- 
tions, ib. 

Glass,  Mathew,  assists  the  author  in  getting  possession  of 

Rosemount,  421. 
Glenawly,  lord,  394 
Glcncairn.  ninth  earl  of.  lou 
Gordon,  John,  sir,  of  Pingwherry,  Jj£. 

 ,  John,  of  Aughlain,  jun.,  1 38. 

Gordons,  the,  of  Eubo,  their  fcudwith  the  Sutherland*, 

337-  .  , 

Gore,  Ralph,  sir,  notice  of,  I  to. 
Govcan,  the  town  of,  noticed,  462. 
Governors  of  Ireland,  chief,  names  of,  207. 
Graham,  Andrew,  notice  of.  418. 

 .  Eliza,  second  wife  of  Hugh,  the  Provost,  335. 

Grants  from  the  crown,  too  large  in  Leinsterand  Minister, 

Gray"?  Dr.,  embalms  the  body  of  the  first  carl  of  Mount- 

Alexander,  241. 
G  red  dan,  meaning  of  the  word,  39. 
Green  Chamber,  of  the  New  Custom-house,  4-2- 
Greystecl,  account  of.  in  the  Broomlands  MX,  7. 
Guards,  Scots,  when  instituted  in  France,  462. 
Gudeman,  meaning  of  the  term,  147. 
Cuillim,  John,  notice  of  his  work  on  Heraldry,  5- 

Haoue,  the,  notice  of,  12, 

Hall,  Ann,  her  letter  and  enclosure,  361. 

Hamill,  Hugh,  of  Roughwood,  139. 

 ,  Hugh,  son  of  Lieutenant  Matthew,  438;  attorney 

on  Record,  439. 
Hamilton,  Claud,  lord,  at  Enniskillen,  2&2» 

 ,  Francis,  sir,  his  residence,  230. 

.  ,  Hans  Mr. ,  notice  of,  134,  374; 

 ,  Hans,  of  Carnasure,  171;  notice  of,  185. 

 ,  Hans, sir,  374. 

 ,  Jean,  her  dowry,  90. 

 — ,  James,  viscount  Clahnaboy,  notice  of.  3',  H  i 


feoffment  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  42^  grants  church 
lands  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 49,  So;  Ucticsof,49; 
his  conveyance  to  Con  O'Neill,  Co ;  Con  O'NeilTs 
whole  lands  granted  to,  Wi  the  Woods  awarded  to, 

86.    See  also  pp.  L3i  Li^i  &h 

 ,  James  of  Bangor,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  283. 

 ,  James  of  Tollimore,  his  officiousness,  272.  273. 

378  ;  his  selfish  aims,  2JAi  384  ;  is  sus|>cctcd  by  the 

earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  2Sj. 
 ,  John,  lands  in  possession  of,  in  the  year  1623, 

78. 

 ,  John,  third  brother  of  first  viscount  Clannaboy, 

notice  of,  305- 

 ,  Robert,  sir,  324. 

 ,  William,  captain,  of  Erinagh.  372. 

 ,  major-general,  his  descent  on  Ulster,  280,  z&i; 

his  family,  2§2  ;  superseded,  16. 
Hamilton,  battle  at,  341- 

 ,  duchess  of,  her  character,  341,  342. 

 ,  duke  of,  retires  to  the  islam:  of  Arran,  338. 

Hamiltons  and  Montgomcrys,  their  mutual  lo^c  and  defe- 

rence,  8_1» 

Hamiltons,  the,  their  litigations,  75;  their  disputings,  38a 
Harrington,  sir  John,  his  accounfoT  Tyrone's  restoration, 
24. 

Hams,  his  volume  on  State  of  the  County  of  Down  inter- 
leaved by  M'Skimin,  14°. 

Harvests,  plentiful  in  1606  and  1607,  6i 

Harvey,  Dr.  William,  his  account  of  the  third  viscount 
Montgomery's  case,  1S2. 

Haslepp,  Matthew,  135. 

Hatchment,  what,  144- 

Hatoun;,  where  situated,  363;  a  Montgomery  family 
settled  at,  ib. 

Hawks  illustrations  of  their  value  in  former  times, 
119, 

Hay,  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  this  surname,  441; 
family  of,  441,  442 

Hazilhead,  Robert;  tuah  laird  of,  363;  his  daughter,  the 
mother  of  first  viscount  Montgomery,  ib;  armorial 
bearings  of  the  house  of,  3S9- 

Hazlchcad,  or  Hasilheid,  castle  of,  400. 

Heatley,  Conway,  assumes  the  surname  and  arms  of 
Montgomery,  404. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  slain  accidentally  by  count  Mont- 
gomery, 464. 

Henneberg,  countess  of,  strange  story,  156,  197- 

Heraldry,  definitions  of,  130. 

Hericher,  professor  le,  his  account  of  the  Montgomery 
family  in  Normandy,  4»S- 

Herriolt,  Jean,  her  house  in  Newtown,  394- 

Hcrtford  estate,  names  of  settlers  on  the,  246. 

Hessilheid,  or  Hazlchcad,  estate  of.  23;  lairds  of,  3^ 

Hill,  Ann,  of  Hillsborough,  buys  lands  in  the  Ards,  326. 

 ,  Arthur,  notice  of.         receives  j£ioo  for  special 

service,  I  $2  ;  returned  for  Down,  417.  418. 

 ,  Elizabeth,  married  to  WillUmMontgotncry  of 

Rosemount,  361  ;  her  entries  in  the  family  Bible,  it. 

 ,  Francis,  his  family,  7J;  lands  in  possession  of,  at 

his  death  in  1637,  22:  ,  ,  . 

 ,  Moses  sir,  party  to  a  tripartite  indenture,  7_2j  lands 

in  possession  of,  at  his  death  in  1 630,  7JL 

 ,  William,  of  Moyarget,  descended  from  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery of  Ramoan,  396. 

Hills,  principal  residences  of,  305. 
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Hobbes,  Thomas,  notice  of,  216.  217. 
Hodges,  coraet,  2S3. 

 ,  Mark,  ib. 

 ■ — ,  family  of,  ib. 

Hoff,  or  Prince's  court  at  the  Hague,  notice  of,  195. 

Holinshcd,  quotation  from,  on  the  disuse  of  archery,  92. 

Holyrood-house,  document  relating  to,  340. 

Horn,  the  surname  of,  442. 

Horsebreeders  in  Ulster,  corporation  of,  269. 

Houses,  how  constructed  by  the  Irish,  53 ;  of  settlers,  how 

constructed  at  first,  59. 
Houston,  Rev.  David,  his  bond  of  compliance,  27S,. 
Howth,  Nicholas,  baron  of,  marries  bishop  Montgomery's 

daughter,  icu  ;  their  family,  toi.  iqz. 
Hudson,  Jeffrey,  the  dwarf,  account  of,  1 14. 
Hume,  Grizzle,  lady  Baillie,  her  poetry  noticed,  401. 

 ,  Patrick,  sir,  lain!  of  Polcwart,  his  poetry,  ib. 

Huncks,  or  Hanks,  captain  Hercules,  notice  of,  3jj2. 
 ,  colonel  Hercules,  his  daughter  wife  of  Hugh 

Montgomery,  35J. 
Hunstcrd^yke,  or  Mounters  Dyck,  notice  of,  1 96;  tavern 

there  visited  by  third  viscount  Montgomery,  197, 

1 98. 

Huntley,  marquis  of,  his  daughters'  dowries,  90. 
Hyde,  Edward,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  227. 

Indenture,  original,  between  Con  O'Neill  and  sixth 
laird  of  Braidslane,  2S  ;  search  for,  **.;  not  found  at 
Ayr  or  Irvine,  ib. 

 ,  tripartite,  34.;  extracts  from  49. 

 ,  between  the  first  viscount  Ar3s  and  the  sixth 

earl  of  Eglinton,  m. 

Inquisition,  of  160  J,  joj  of  1623,  28»  76. 

Inscriptions  on  houses,  61. 

Intolerance,  inculcated  by  Scottish  preachers,  245. 

Ireland,  sale  and  settlement  of,  221. 

Ireton,  lord  deputy,  notice  of,  193,  194. 

Irish,  mecr,  not  permitted  to  take  or  purchase  land  from 

the  English,  29.  * 
— —  Gihconcts,  author's  account  of,  fcl, 

 victual,  names  of  traders  in,  fci 

 ,  their  respect  for  the  first  viscount  Montgomery,  144. 

 leaders,  n.inies  of  commanding  at  Dcnburb,  i6g. 

 ,  the  language  used  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of 

Scotland,  440. 
Isaacs,  Jane,  349. 

Ivcagh,  early  notices  of  the  territory,  312,  313, 

James  Lj  endeavours  to  allay  the  feud  between  the 
Montgomery's  and  Cunninghams,  i6j  endeavours  to 
reconcile  several  feuds  among  others  of  his  nobles, 
12 ;  his  proceedings  for  this  purpose,  ib  ;  hears  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  death,  iA  ;  commences  his  journey 
to  IxHidon,  l8j  festivities  in  his  progress,  ib.;  his  two 
first  proclamations,  ib. ;  Casar  Cicsarum,  ib, ;  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  large  numbers  of  Scots,  ib.; 
first  act  in  relation  to  Ireland,  25;  fails  to  perform  his 
promises,  ib.  ;  letter  of,  to  sir~John  Perrot,  121;  his 
translation  of  thirty-one  psalms,  402. 

 II.,  his  accession,  269. 

Jerden,  John,  135. 

John,  king,  caused  walls  to  be  built  around  Carrickfcrgus, 
428. 

Johnston,  Arthur,  notice  of  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms,  398. 


Johnston,   captain,  probable  founder   of  the  Gilford 

branch,  37  S- 

 ,  Edward,  of  Grcengraves,  134- 

 ,  John,  of  Aberdeen,  extract  from  his  Latin  poem 

on  the  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton,  463 ;  his  book  of 

Encomiums,  J. 
 ,  Robert,  of  Kirkistown,  362. 

Johnstons,  their  feud  with  the  Maxwells,  1  ig. 
ones,  Catherine,  first  countess  of  Mount- Alexander,  230; 
date  of  her  death,  2  ,0,  267 :  her  children,  230;  iicr 
will  and  testament,  ii.  ;  publishes  Dr.  Rust's  sermon 
on  her  husband's  death,  24  5. _ 
 ,  Theophilu.%  sir,  assists  in  planning  the  Restora- 
tion, 219;  family  of,  164. 
Joymount  House,  account  of,  424;  its  gardens,  ib. 

Keeth,  John,  captain,  249. 

Keith,  family  of,  163. 

Kclbum,  castle  of,  27. 

Kelso,  or  Kelcho,  family  of,  53. 

Kelsoland,  Patrick  Shaw,  laird" of,  53. 

Kenedy,  Dan.  (Dav.?),  captain,  249. 

 ,  Fergus,  Mr.,  249. 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Girvan  Mains  139- 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Drumawhay,  13S. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  of  Grecngravcs,  131. 
Kennedy,  John,  135. 

 ,  Thomas,  of  Pingwherry,  137. 

Kerr,  Thomas,  esq.,  letter  of,  2JL 
Kerrielaw,  castle  of,  destroyed  by  the  Montgomery*,  liL 
Kildarc,  earls  of,  their  possessions  in  county  of  Down, 
308. 

Kilkenny  Castle,  notices  of,  242. 
Killultagh,  territory  of,  36. 

Killyleagh,  seizure  and  partial  demolition  of  its  castle,  1 92. 

Kilmore,  church  of,  repaired,  124. 

Kincogish,  meaning  of  the  term,  43. 

Kinelarty,  early  notices  of  the  territory,  312. 

Kinloss,  Braces  tarons  of,  30. 

Kinnshoker,  etymology  of  tnc  term,  353. 

Kirk,  committee  of  the,  conduct  before  the  battle  of 

Dunbar,  33^  339. 
Kitchen,  meaning  of  the  word,  329. 
Knight's  service,  tenure  by,  explained,  33. 
Knights-Bachelor,  what,  49,  5a 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  paid  for  their  parliamentary  ser- 
vices, 308,  309. 
Knox,  Jean,  of  Ranfurly,  her  dowry,  90. 

Lagan,  meaning  of  the  word,  183;  notice  of  the  territory 

of  the,  ib. 
Laird,  meaning  of  the  term,  147. 
Lambert,  Anne,  her  dowry,  q_i. 

 ,  general,  opposes  Cromwell's  designs,  20S.  209. 

 ,  Ralph,  notice  of,  36 1 . 

I  jtmbeth  manuscript,  its  notice  of  Upper  Clannaboy,  79. 
Langshaw,  eighth  laird  of,  his  forfeiture  and  restoration, 
280.  281. 

■  ,  laird  of,  cautioner  for  sir  James  Montgomery, 


333- 


,  James,  ninth  laird,  notice  of,  .^S1)- 


Largs,  account  of,  2$. 
-cY 
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 church,  celebrated  monument  in,  467,  46s. 

Laud,  archbishop,  his  letters  on  behalf  of  Daniel  O'Neill, 
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Lauderdale,  earl  of,  conceals  himself,  338. 

I -earning,  the  author's  remarks  on,  390—3991. 

Lecale,  early  notices  of  the  territory,  310,  311. 

I.ecky.  Alexander,  of  Lecky,  139. 

Leet,  Court,  what,  42. 

Leicester,  Robert  Sidney,  earl  of,  154. 

Leith,  congregation  of,  its  abject  petition  to  Monk.  343. 

Lenox,  James,  136. 

Leslie,  Henry,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  depose*  fire 
ministers,  124:  notice  of,  141 ;  preaches  at  Newtown, 
143;  letters  of,  in  1641,  I S  f ;  pensioned  by  Crom- 
well. 3  12- 

Lesslcy,  George,  Mr.,  notice  of,  4 to. 

Lessly,  Charles,  Rev.,  a  distinguished  non-juror,  27s. 

 ,  David,  general,  his  march  into  England,  jfiy 

 ,  John,  bUhop  of  Raphoe,  pensioned  by  Cromwell, 

 ,  captain  J..  253. 

I«everet,  Albone,  pursuivant,  130,  141. 

 ,  William,  130.  142. 

Levitts,  meaning  ofthe  term,  178. 

Leyden,  mount  at,  notice  of,  ige,  ;  its  anatomy  chamber, 

ib.;  its  university,  ib. 
Lindsay,  Mr.,  2^0. 

Linen  yarn,  exportation  of  prohibited,  128. 
Linlithgow,  letter  of  Eleanor,  countess  of,  16. 
Lisburn,  list  of  its  householders  in  reign  of  James  L-l  246. 
Lisnastrain,  rout  of  the  royalists  at,  191,  »02  ;  notices  of 
the  affair,  ib. 

Littlcburye,  William,  sir,  receives  the  surname  of  Horn, 
442. 

Livery  of  Seisin,  what,  41. 

Loftus,  Dudly,  clerk  tofirst  carl  of  Mount-Alexander, 

338,  25* 
Longcarty,  battle  of,  441,  442- 

Longevity,  instances  of,  in  county  of  Down,  146,  147. 

I^ong  Island,  granted  to  sir  William  Alexander,  87. 

Loudon,  John,  135. 

Loughs,  in  the  Arils  304^ 

Lozells,  or  Losels,  meaning  ofthe  term,  399. 

Lupus,  Hugh,  carl  of  Chester,  452. 

Luss,  family  of,  3_;  lairds  of,  4j  estates  of,  ib 

Lysimachus  Nicanor,  an  assumed  name,  433;  account  of,  ib. 

MaaI.  or  mahl  bill,  what,  1  ■ >S. 

MaeCana,  Edmund,  Itinerary  of,  quoted,  87. 

Macdonnell,  Alexander  Oge,  4^. 

 James,  sir,  of  Dnnluce.  24_;  his  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, 24 ;  notices  of,  24;  date  of  his  death,  4_J. 

 ,  James,  lord  of  Isla  and  Cantire,  date  o?  his 

death,  45. 

 Tjohn.  sumamed  Catkanaeh,  83. 

 ,  Randal,  son  of  Sorlcy  Boy,  obtains  a  grant  of 

the  Route  and  Ulynns,  24  ;  in  favour  with  the  king, 

24 ;  first  earl  of  Antrim,  45. 
 ,  Sorley  Hoy,  seventh  son  of  Alexander  of 

Isla  and  Cantire,  44  ;  succeeds  by  law  of  tanistry,  45. 

 ,  Gaelic,  pronounciation  of  the  surname,  44. 

Mace,  Mr.  James,  lji. 

Macgregors,  clan-fight  between,  and  the  Colquhouns,  4. 

Mackdonnell.  John,  depositions  of,  318. 

Maclellan,  John,  notice  of,  L2& 

Mac  Swines,  of  Doe  castle.  444. 

Madden,  Samuel,  of  county  r  errnanagh,  ^62. 

Magec,  Brian  Vicar,  grant  of  lands  in  Isla  to,  440. 


M.i^ennisscs  grants  to  members  ofthe  clan.  306. 
Maghera,  William  Montgomery  of  Gran  J>eo  h  reside*  r 

35^- 

Magntis  king  of  Norway,  l»,  • 
Malahide  castle,  seired  by  .Miles  Corbett,  102. 
Malcolm,  surnamed  Camnort.  notice  of,  44  v 
Malone,  William,  notice  of,  104. 

Man,  Isle  of,  flight  of  gentlemen  from  county  of  Down  tu. 

2SJ. 

Manuscripts  Montgomery,  account  of,  r. 

 .  Broomlands,  notice  of.  2. 

 of  John  LL  Montgomery  of  Barnahill,  i 

Margetson.  primate,  notice  of,  4  ;o. 

Marshall,  the,  of  Carrickfergus,  £v 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots  her  projected  marriage,  4.71:  carric ; 
off  by  the  French,  472. 

Massacre  of  1641,  in  county  of  Down,  317. 

 ,  letter  of  warning  against  the  massacre  sup- 
posed to  be  contemplated  in  16SS  found  in  Combr- 
street,  27_i  ;  consternation  produced  by  this  letter  i . 
Dublin,  ib. ;  in  Enniskillen,  272  ;  in  Henry,  ib. 

Mathews,  Mr.,  MS.  volume  of  his  sermons  298. 

— ■  ,  major,  of  Springvale,  documents  given  by  him 

to  the  family  at  Tyrella,  ^62. 

Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  surnamed  the  '  grave,"  39a 

Maxwell,  Arms  of  the  family  of,  143. 

Maxwell.  Patrick,  Dr.  in  physic,  140. 

 ,  Patrick  of  Newark,  letter  of,  II. 

 ,  Robert,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  notice 

of,  212i  213;  his  poetical  address  to  Henry  Crom- 
well, ib. 

— — — ,  Robert,  Mr ,  lands  sold  to,  232 ;  family  of,  it- 
Maxwells,  their  feud  with  the  Montgomery's,  Hj  theirfeud 

with  the  Johnstons  1 15. 
Meal,  exported  to  Scotland,  62;  Scottish  Acts  to  prohibit 

its  importation,  ib. 
Mclbom  Castle,  near  Trent,  prison  of  the  duke  of 

Bourbon,  4S7- 
Mclitierc,  lc,  Brarahall**  reply  to,  430,  431. 
Mellilont,  stately  house  of,  20a 
Melville,  family  of,  136. 

 ,  James  L3JL 

 — ,  Thomas  'b- 

 ,  William,  136. 

Memorables  of  the  Montgomery s  quotations  from,  149- 
Meredith,  Jane,  large  bequests  to,  by  llie  second  earl  of 

Mount-Alexander,  aoa 
Mcrvyn,  Audley,  notices  of,  156,  157,  162;  treacherously 

captured,  l&l. 
Mcths'en,  lady,  her  remarkable  letter,  434. 
Milburga,  St.,  founded  the  nunnery  of  Wenlock,  4Vv 
Millen,  Archibald,  13S- 
- — — — ,  John,  ib. 

Mills  water,  notice  of,  63;  introduced  in  the  Ards.  ib. 
Milton,  John,  his  lines  on  A'tw  Forcers  of  Conscitntt,  &"<■< 

335-  .  ..... 

Ministers,  Scottish  presbytcrian,  their  intolerant  sen  i- 

ments,  245. 

 ,  Ulster  presbyterian.  two  slain  at  Rullion  Green, 

248;  Jeremy  Taylor's  letter  complaining  of,  /A:  de- 
nounce third  viscount  Montgomery,  258  ;  *ir  Jam?- 
Montgomery's  account  of,  33 1» 

Mirk,  Mr.  James,  LIS. 

Molloy.  Charles,  his  book  on  marine  afiairs  460. 
Molyneux,  Daniel,  Ulster  king  at  arms,  130. 
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Monaster  Leigh,  a  name  for  Grcyabbcy,?i23. 

Monk,  George,  general,  notice  of,  169,  17Q  ;  letter 
of  officers  to,  1S1;  his  alliance  with  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
179;  his  letter  to  I/jrd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib. ;  his 
reasons  for  union  with  O'Neill,  I  So ;  articles  of  agree- 
ment, tb. ;  holds  a  council  of  war,  182;  letter  to  major 
Rawdon,  ib. ;  takes  side  against  the  king,  183;  his 
duplicity,  224;  extracts  of  letters  from  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.  to,  ib. ;  his  honours  and  emoluments, 
226  ;  curious  account  of  his  marriage,  226,  227. 

Monkroddin.  lairds  of,  5^  S4- 

Monkstown,  the  supposed  burial-place  of  Fergus,  428. 

Monmouth,  James  Scott,  duke  of,  46  V  464- 

Monogram,  over  the  old  church  door  at  Newtown,  121. 

Monro,  Andrew,  attends  the  funeral  of  the  first  carl  of 
Mount-Alexander,  252. 

 ,  George,  sir,  notice  of,  2HL 

 ,  Robert,  major-general,  notice  of,  168.  169;  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  the  Tower,  181 ;  his  influence  with 
the  Cromwells,  199;  fortunate  results  of  his  marriage 
with  the  ladyof  the  second  viscount  Ards,  ib. ;  his  style 
as  a  narrator,  213 ;  passage  .Jfrom  his  ExftJilion,  &c, 
ib.;  his  conversational  powers,  ib.;  alive  in  1680,  415. 

Monros,  or  Montrose,  Montgomcrys  settled  near,  363. 

Montgomery,  Adam,  fourth  Iain)  of  Braidslanc,  3_. 

 —  -,  Adam,  fifth  laird  of  Kraklstane,  3_,  1 1 6. 

-  ■ — ■ — •,  Adam,  a  carpenter  in  Newtown,  146. 

 ■,  Adam,  of  Ballyalton,  gent..  146. 

 ,  Alexander,  sir,  death  of7 at  Newtown,  Si  con- 
tents of  his  trunk  and  purses,  ib. ;  was  third  son  of 
the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton,  ib. ;  grief  caused  by  his 
death,  ib. 

 ,  Alexander,  the  poet,  12 ;  notice  of  his  Life 

and  Works,  400,  402:  extracts  from  his  poetry,  ib.  ; 
supposed  father  of  Alexander  Montgomery,  of  Do, 
IPO.  1£LL 

 ,  A.  M.,  probably  initials  for  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery. 4. 

—  — ,  Alexander,  prebendary  of  Do,  too:  sup- 
posed son  of  Montgomery  the  poet,  100,  101;  dale 
of  his  appointment,  101;  his  arms,  ib.;  inscription 
on  his  wile's  tomb,  ib. ;  deposed  by  the  Presbyterians, 
392;  his  epitaph,  tb. 

 ,  Alexander,  captain,  grandson  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, prebendary  of  Do,  393. 

 ,  Alexander,  son  of  John  the  merchant,  395. 

—   — ,  Alexander  Nixon,  inscription  on  his  tomb, 

— —  — ,  Andrew,  Rev.,  of  Carrickmacross,  388. 

 ,  Anne,  lady,  dowry  of,  go  ;  letter  of,  i&L. 

 ,  Arnulpb,  notice  of,  451;  Carews,  descended 

from,  4S1.  454;  succeeds  as  fourth  earl  of  Slu  ewsbury , 

ib. ;  fortified  the  town  of  Pcnbro,  ib. 
 ,  Catherine,  lady,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 

Mount-Alexander,  married  to  sir  V.  Hamilton.  230. 
 — ,  Cuthbert,  attorney,  takes  liver}- and  seizin  of 

Con  O'Neill's  lands,  sj. 

 ,  David,  son  of  Hugh,  the  seneschal,  394,  39s. 

 ,  Edward,  meets  the  author  in  London  in 

664,  4J&, 

-  —  -,  Eleanor,  youngest  daughter  of  Hugh  of 

Ballymagown,  376. 

 ,  .  Elizabeth,  wife  of   sir  Hugh,  introduces 

watermills,  63  ;  her  farms  at  Grcyabbcy  and  Comber, 
64;  encourages  woollen  manufacture,  6j ;  superintends 


improvements  at  Newtown,  Sft ;  her  care  and  over- 
sight, Lii 

 ,  Elizabeth,  lady,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 

Mount-Alexander,  230;  married  to  Mr.  Hunt,  231. 

 -,  Elizal>eth,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Baliyma- 

gown,  married  to  captain  Johnston,  X? S. 

 ;  Ezekiel,  poetical  talent  of,  148. 

 — — ,  Francis,  of  GifTcn,  only  brother  of  eighth  earl 

of  Eglinton.  470. 

 ,  Gabriel  dc  Lorgc,  captain  of  the  Scots  guard, 

462,  46S.  470,  47'- 

 ~,  George,  dean  of  Norwich,  5,;  his  books 

burned,  2jj  his  appointments,  J2i  a  pnvy  councillor, 
96;  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  Ireland,  tb.;  discovers 
impropriations  ib.;  his  interviews  with  O'Neill  and 
O'Cahan,  ib.;  represents  the  grievances  of  the  clergy, 
ib.;  appointed  bishop  of  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher, 
97;  his  report  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  bishop- 
ricks,  9_8j  appointed  bishop  of  Meath,  too;  his  en- 
couragement of  planters,  toi;  his  marriage,  ib. ;  his 
daughter's  marriage  dowry,  ib.  erects  a  bishop's 
house,  IQ2:  his  family  burial  place,  ib,;  his  monu- 
ment, tb. ;  date  of  his  death,  104,  toS:  his  reception  of 
L'sdicr  in  London,  10;;  his  interviews  with  him,  106, 
107;  had  the  rector)-  of  Trim  added  to  his  other  bene- 
tices,  106;  his  death  and  burial,  109;  his  arms  as  repre- 
sented in  Christ's  church,  ;  his  portrait  at  Howth 
house,  tb. ;  his  family  portraits  bumed  in  Newtown 
house,  ib. ;  portrait  of,  now  in  Armagh,  ib.;  his 
grandchildren,  ib. 

 ,  George,  third  son  of  first  viscount  Ards,  his 

birth  at  Neivtown,  348;  travels  in  Holland,  Sec,  94, 
348.  IS  1,  iS2;  obtains  his  father's  .word.348;  his  mar. 
riage,  24j  343,  352;  his  lands,  ib.;  his  eldest  son 
born,  348;  attends  his  father's  funeral,  142;  his  feats 
of  horsemanship,  177;  forced  to  leave  his  residence 
by  the  insurgents,  349,  354;  his  tastes  and  pursuits, 
tb. ;  his  visits  to  Scotland,  349,  35,0;  returns  from 
Holland,  visiting  London  and  Edinburgh,  352;  his 
feofecs,  3 S3;  is  tenant  for  life  in  his  lands,  3 S3;  con- 
tinued in  active  service  until  the  defeat  at  Lisnaslrain, 
3S4;  his  descendants,  348,  349;  his  children,  354, 
sSS;  death  of  his  wife,  3SS:  dies  at  Ballystockart,  16. ; 
is  buried  at  Newtown,  ib, 

 ,  George,  ensign,  kinsman  of  first  viscount, 

-33- 

 ,  Hamilton,  lieutenant,  son  of  Hugh,  of  Bally* 

magown,  325. 

 ,  Hans,  Mr.,  curate  of  Greyabbey  and  Bally- 

waiter,  374. 

 ,  Henry,  third  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  his 

birth,  289;  his  portrait  and  marriage,  ib. ;  his  places 
of  residence,  2ty>,  290;  his  will,  291,  292;  sells  his 
lands  in  the  Aids  to  Mr.  Maxwell.  292;  his  family, 
293,  294 ;  his  kindness  to  an  orphan  kinswoman, 
39S.  290. 

—  — ,  Henry,  sir,  of  Giffcn,  second  son  of  sixth 

carl  of  Eglinton,  8^.  iili. 
— —       — ,  Henry,  LLD„  of  Dunmurry,  396. 
 ,   Hercules, '.  son  of^Hugh  of  Uallylcssan, 

74;  his  marriage,  348,  353- 
— ■  ,  Hew,  a  Scottish  officer,  letter  of,  describing 

the  stale  of  the  Ards  in  1641,  3Q9- 
 -,    Hugh,    sixth    bird    of   Braidstane,    3  ; 

his  descent,  tb.  ;   his    brothers,  2i  travels 
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in  France,  1Q ;  captain  of  a  Scottish  regiment  | 
in  Holland,  ib. ;  death  of  his  parents  tb. ;  marriage 
of  his  sisters,  ib. ;  returns  to  Brai&tane,  ib. ;  his  mar- 
riage, 1 1 ;  his  quarrel  with  the  laird  of  Newark,  ib. ; 
challenges  the  earl  of  Glcncaini's  son.  I2j  assaults 
him  at  the  Hague,  ib. ;  is  imprisoned,  I3j  his  escape 
from  prison,  I4j  his  return  to  Braid--.tanc,  l6i  carries 
a  packet  from  his  brother  to  court,  reconciliation 
with  Glencairn's  family,  ib. ;  accompanies  James  L 
to  England,  l£i  meets  his  brother  George  at  court, 
ib. ;  their  projects,  20_i  hears  of  Con  O'Neill's  diffi- 
culties, 2jj  assists  Con  to  escape  from  prison,  26; 
receives  Con  undcT  his  protection,  2J±  his  arrange- 
ment with  Con,  ib. ;  accompanies  Con  to  court,  2<£j 
his  plans  thwarted  by  sir  James  Fullerton,  30- y>; 
enters  into  a  tripartite  indenture,  34J  comes  with  clon 
through  Scotland  into  Ireland,  3jj  receives  a  deed 
of  feoffment  from  Con,  40,  purchases  from  Con  the 
woods  on  four  townlands,  ajj  receives  a  grant  from 
James  Hamilton,  42;  his  interposition  fortunate  for 
Con,  43  -47 ;  is  a-eated  a  knight,  tb. ;  when  created  a 
knight,  48;  grant  of  denization  to,  5_I_^  brings  chap- 
lains from  Scotland,  ££,  6i_i  his  method  of  paying 
them,  5_J^  brings  artificer*  from  Scotland,  59J  his  first 
residences  in  the  Ards,  J9_,  6jj  122:  his  controversies 
with  Hamilton,  7_2j  obtains  a  king's  letter  for  re- 
grant,  ib.  ;  requests  and  olitains  an  inquisition,  75; 
created  a  viscount,  27J  receives  patent  conformable 
to  Abercorn's  award,  JJ:  l&i  contentions  with  viscount 
Clannabov,  80,  £l:  his  improvements  at  Newtown,  85, 
122;  his  letter  concerning  woods,  85;  his  litigations 
concerning  woods,  86;  the  woods  awarded  to  him, 
ib.;  chosen  an  M. P.,  for  county  of  Down,  ib.;  gives 
his  daughters  in  marriage,  88,  Soj  grants  lands  to  his 
second  son,  sir  James,  gjj  grants  an  estate  to  his  third 
son,  George,  9JJ  revisits  Scotland  in  his  widowhood, 
HO:  receives  a  birth  brief  from  the  sixth  earl  of  Eg- 
1 111  ton,  tb.;  his  arrangement  with  Eglinton  respecting 
family  arms,  ib. ;  by  indenture  acknowledges  feudal 
superiority  of  Eglinton,  ill;  marries  the  viscountess 
of  Wigton,  112;  his  purchase  of  Dunskey  and  I'ort- 
patrick,  ib. ;  makes  yearly  summer  visits  to  Scotland, 
ib. ;  brings  over  a  page  to  his  lady  in  Scotland,  1 1 V, 
buries  his  second  lady,  1 1 5  ;  vi>its  his  Scottish 
kinsmen  for  the  last  time,  11  s.  1 16:  is  accidentally 
hurt  in  returning  from  Scotia ud,  tb. ;  sketch  of  his 
life  and  character,  116-122 :  portrait  of,  ivn  re- 
paired the  church  at  Greyabbey,  123;  built  church 
and  bell-tower  at  Donaghadce,  124;  built  a  church  1 
in  Port|>atrick,  ib. ;  bestowed  bibles  and  prayer-books  ' 
on  six  churches,  ib. ;  a  firm  friend  to  episcopacy,  ib. ; 
bestowed  bells  on  six  churches,  12S;  fate  of  these 
bells,  ib. ;  built  a  harbour  at  Donaghadec,  I2S.  126: 
built  a  great  school  at  Newtown,  126:  endowed  a 
master  of  arts,  ib. ;  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
music,  126.  127;  encouraged  his  plantations,  L2& ; 
beloved  by  the  Irish,  izg;  account  of  his  funeral, 
1  1Q-14 V,  lines  to  his  memory  by  the  author,  143; 
his  Funeral  Certificate,  144;  his  devise  and  diton,  t-4_i; 
his  poetical  and  martial  qualities,  148.  140. 

-—  ,  Hugh,  second  viscount,  memoir  of  lost,  1, 

I  so;  his  marriage,  J2i  Z4_»  huilds  a  church  and 
steeple  at  Newtown,  123 ;  fate  of  this  church,  ib.; 
removes  to  Newtown- 1 1 ousc,  ib. ;  attends  his  father's 
funeral,  143;  his  active  services  in  1641,  153,  154: 


his  death,  153;  letter  of,  describing  the  state  of  the 
Ards  in  1641,  300. 

 ,  Hugh,  third  viscount,  his  travels,  151 ;  re- 
markable accident  to,  152  ;  his   interview  with 
Charles  L  at  Oxford.  151-153;  his  accomplishments, 
I  S3;  his  letter  to  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton,  ib.; 
his  letters  to  Orrnond,  ISS,  156  ;  taken  prisoner  at 
Benburb,  165;  the  Presbyterians  urge  his  liberation, 
166:  he  obtains  his  liberty,  167;  is  escorted  through 
Lisnegarvagh  and  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus,  167.  168: 
attends  a  council  of  war  at  Lisnegarvagh,  160;  his 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Eglinton,    173;  his  negotia- 
tions with  Monk,  174;  his  marriage,  176  ;  expels 
Monk  from  Lisbum,  170.  186 :  receives  a  com- 
mission   as    commander-in-chief,    L&l  ;  reticence 
regarding  his  commission,  ib.;  guards  against  cap- 
ture by  Monk,  182:  fend  with  the  Hamilton  family 
ceases,  183;  compels  the  surrender  of  Carrickfergus, 
187;  seizes  Belfast,  ib. ;  marches  to  Coleraine,  ib. ; 
his  declaration,  187.  iSJi ;  besieges  Londonderry. 
188;  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  189;  returns  to 
Newtown,  1  go:  joins  Orrnond,  and  is  driven  from 
Trim,  ioj;  defeated  at  Lisnastrain,  near  Lisburn. 
191,  192;  surrenders  himself  to  Cromwell  at  Clon- 
nu-1,  I  ')  t;  excepted  from  pardon  of  life  and  estate,  tb.; 
is  banished  to  Holland,  104;  his  grief  in  banishment, 
197 ;  hi*  attendants  whilst  in  Holland,  ib. ;  visits  a 
tavern  in  Hunsterdyke,  108;  solicits  Cromwell  for 
leave  to  return,  ib.;  returns  to  Dublin,  199  ;  is  ad- 
mitted to  compound  for  his  estate,  200 ;  settles  his 
lady  and  children  at  Mellifont,  200;  is  prohibited 
from  living  in  Newtown,  201 :  is  required  to  reside 
in  Dublin,  201 :  is  permitted  to  stay  at  Howth,  202: 
borrows  /1000  from  Dr.  Colville,  20  S;  falls  into  bad 
health  at  Howth  castle,  206;  his  lady  dies  in  Dublin, 
ib.;  places  his  children  at  school,  ib.;  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Kilkenny,  ib.;  obtains  leave  to  remove  to  Leixlip, 
ib.;  resides  with  his  mother  at  Mount-Alexander, 
3Q7;  visits  Dublin  to  "  salute"  his  excellency,  Henry 
Cromwell,  213;  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  palsy,  it.; 
is  permitted  to  reside  at  Newtown,  ib.;  assists  in 
planning  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  219;  reflec- 
tions by  the  author  on  the  harsh  treatment  of,  223, 
224,  225 ;  visits  Whitehall  after  the  restoration,  226  ; 
arranges  his  affairs  before  starting  for  London,  ib.; 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  execute  the  king's  de- 
claration at  Breda,  227;  made  a  privy  councillor,  228; 
appointed  Custos  Rotulorum  22k ;  created  an  earl, 
22<ft  his  firm  loyalty  to  the  throne.  229.  2 30;  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  ordnance,  230;  his  second  mar- 
riage, 230;  visits  London  as  a  commissioner  from  the 
lords,  232;  obtains  a  grant  of  St.  Wolstans,  23* ; 
is  compelled  to  surrender  this  property,  234  ;  his 
letter  to  the  duchess  of  Orrnond,  23j  ;  his  easy  cir- 
cumstances 235.  2-36;  his  great  influence  in  the  house 
of  lords,  ib.;  is  dangerously  ill,  ib.;  assists  in  breaking 
up  Blood's  plot,  23_7_;  returns  to  Newtown,  238 ; 
protects  certain  prcsbyterian  ministers,  239;  his  last 
illness,  240;  his  death,  24_i  ;  preparations  for  his 
funeral,  244;  his  place  of  burial,  247:  tat  of  persons 
attending  his  funeral,  248-254 ;  his  character,  254- 

2*9-  ,      ,  ,.- 
 ,  Hugh,  fourth  viscount  and  second  earl,  his 

birth,  260:  attends  his  father's  funeral  at  Newtown, 

ib. ;  obtain,  a  reprise  for  St  Wolstan's,  264;  comes 
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to  occupy  the  gate-house  at  Newlown,  265;  appoints 
commissioners  to  arrange  his  affairs,  it. ;  marries 
Catherine  Dillon,  2M ;  his  debts  increase,  267;  is 
freed  from  the  burden  of  two  jointures,  ib. ;  sells  the 
manor  and  lordship  of  Newtown,  ib. ;  marries 
Eleanor  Berkeley,  268:  sells  the  manor  and  lordship 
of  Comber,  ib. ;  obtains  a  foot  company  and  troop 
of  horse,  260;  visits  the  duke  of  York  in  Scotland, 
ib. ;  visits  Westminster  at  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  ib. ;  confirmation  of  reprisal  granted,  ib.;  ob- 
tains a  patent  for  Corporation  of  Horschrceders  in 
Ulster,  ib. ;  appointed  governor  of  Charlemont,  »*•; 
obtains  an  appointment  for  the  author's  son,  270;  his 
knowledge  0/  state  matters,  and  how  obtained,  ib. ; 
appointed  Cuitos  Rotulorum  for  county  of  Down,  ib. ; 
constitutes  the  author  his  deputy  in  this  office,  ib.; 
receives  a  letter  of  warning,  271 ;  is  one  of  ten  ex- 
cepted from  pardon  in  Tyrconncll's  proclamation, 
272;  joins  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  against  James's 
government,  27 3;  is  appointed  general  commander, 
ib. ;  fails  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Carrickfcrgus,  275;  ob- 
tains conditions  of  peace  from  the  earl  of  Antrim  and 
others,  ib.;  gives  an  information  against  sir  Robert 
Colvillc,  2S0 ;  endeavours  to  arrest  the  march  of 
general  Hamilton,  ib.  ;  his  troops  defeated  and  dis- 
|>ersed  near  Dromore,  280.  281;  escapes  from  Porta- 
ferry  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  thence  Mo  England,  284  ; 
his  letter  to  bishop  Pullen,  283,  284;  his  account  of 
his  conduct  as  commander-in-chief,  284,  285 ;  is 
neglected  by  the  court  and  government,  280T1S  ap- 
pointed master  of  ordnance,  287:  his  letter  of  re- 
monstrance on  being  overlooked,  288;  his  appoint- 
ments to  assist  in  administering  the  Irish  government, 
ib.;  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  292 ;  his  will, 
290;  his  character,  300,  jQ2;  was  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land three  times,  202;  his  illness  from  a  surfeit  of 
fruit,  4JL 

 -.Hugh,  sixth  viscount  and  fourth  earl,  his 

letter  respecting  the  office  of  Custat  Rotulorum,  270; 
his  marriage  and  death,  293. 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Ballylcsson,  son  of  captain  George, 

74;  manages  his  father's  estate,  353;  marries  a 
daughter  of  Coll.  Her.  Huncks,  ib. ;  marries,  as  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  lord  Blaney,  354;  had  a 
commission  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib.;  his  regi- 
ment, with  others,  routed  at  Clady  Ford,  ib. 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Ballyhenry,  attends  the  funeral  of 

the  first  earl,  2  so, 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Ballymagown,  goes  to  Dublin  for 

Dr.  Fitzwilliaro,  241,  242;  assists  in  preparations  for 
funeral  of  first  earl  of  Mount  Alexander,  244;  son  of 
Mr.  James  Montgomery,  364,  366;  sent  to  Scotland 
on  his  father's  second  marriage,  366;  at  school  in 
Grcyabbcy  and  Newtown,  r"A.;liis  losses  in  Scotland, 
367;  goes  as  attendant  to  the  author  in  Holland, 
tb. ;  chastises  sir  Brian  O'Neill,  t'4.;  assists  the  author 
in  recovering  Ballyhornan,  368 ;  his  useful  services  to 
the  author  in  procuring  the  rents  of  Florida,  368, 
369 ;  enters  the  tliird  viscount  Montgomery  s 
service,  369;  presents  a  horse  to  the  author,  ib. ;  his 
discretion  and  integrity  in  the  service  of  the  thin! 
viscount,  370,  371 ;  retires  to  live  in  the  country,  371 ; 
receives  a  captain's  commission  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  ib.  ;  his  debentures,  372;  appointed  receiver 
by  the  second  earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  ib.;  appointed 


seneschal  in  all  the  earl's  courts,  ib.;  instances  of  his 
good  sen-ices  to  the  earl,  373;  resides  at  Cunning- 
burn,  declines  the  office  of  commissioner,  and 
why,  ib.;  removes  to  Ballymagown,  ib  ;  his  purchases 
of  Ballymagown  and  Bally  Limp,  374;  his  wife's  de- 
cease before  1688,  ib.;  inscription  on  his  family 
burying- place,  ib.;  his  children's  names  and  mar- 
riages, 374-376;  his  wife's  excellent  qualities,  377; 
sketch  of  his  personal  appearr.nce,  character,  and 
opinions,  378,  379 ;  his  intimate  friends,  380;  assists 
in  settling  the  Hamilton  disputes  »'*.;  his  improve- 
ments at  Ballymagown,  381 ;  his  various  appoint- 
ments, ib  ;  his  friendly  and  social  intercourse  with  the 
author,  ib  ;  his  character,  as  given  by  lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  382;  chosen  feofce  in  trust  for  the 
author  and  his  son,  tb.;  receives  an  account  from  lady 
Elizabeth  Cromwell  of  the  relationship  that  existed 
in  the  families  of  Morevilte,  Montgomery,  and  Crom- 
well. 456.457. 

 — ,  Hugh,  of  Ballyskeogh,  attends  tne  funeral  of 

the  first  earl,  250. 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Derrybrosk,  93,  ij6,  388;  his  de- 
scent, 3S9;  his  presents  to  the  first  and  second  vis- 
counts. 389. 

 .  Hugh,  of  Derrygonnclly,  388;  married  to  a 

grand-daughter  of  sir  John  Dunbar,  389;  description 
of  his  residence,  ib.;  a  curious  relic  in  his  house,  ib.; 
the  author  sends  his  portrait  to.  39a 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Oransheogh,  his  desperate  en- 
counter with  woodkern,  357;  recovers  from  his 
wounds,  358 ;  lived  to  a  great  age,  ib. ;  is  buried  in 
Donaghadec  church,  ib. 

 — ,  Hugh,  the  second,  of  Gran.sheogh,  120,  134; 

chief  servant  to  the  second  viscount,  358;  a  captain 
in  sir  James  Montgomery's  regiment,  ib. ;  a  major  of 
foot  under  sir  Charles  Coote,  ib.;  married  in  a  good 
family  of  the  M'Clellands,  ib.;  left  one  son  and 
several  daughters,  ib. 

 Hugh,  of  Islandmore,  a  cadet  of  the  family 

of  Braidstane,  Jj. 

 ,  Hugh,oT  Newtown,  servant  to  the  second 

Viscount,  134. 

 ,  Hup,  surnamed  Willoughby,  348,  353.  354- 

 — .  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  of  Ballymagown, 

 ,  Hugh,  surnamed  Grot*  A  for  net,  370;  settles 

at  Lisduff.  near  Longford,  391  ;  his  family  barbar- 
ously  used  by  the  Irish,  ib.;  the  author's  kind  offices  1 
to,  ib. 

■  ,  Hugh,  the  seneschal,  394. 

■  ,  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  the  seneschal,  394  ; 

taken  prisoner  at  Lisnastrain,  ib.;  shot,  contrary  to 

the  laws  of  war,  ib. 
 .  Hugh  the  provost,  335,;  his  settlement  in 

the  Ards,  ib.;  his  family,  ib. 
— —  ,  Hugh,  eldest  son  of  the  provost  killed  in  .1 

duel,  325 

 ,  Hugh,  surnamed  "ill-slain,"  39^. 

 ,  Hugh,  son  of  John  the  merchant,  395  ;  was 

many  years  provost  ol  Newtown,  id. 

 — ,  Hugh,  the  apothecary,  395. 

 ,  Hugh,  son  of  \Villiarno?  Ballvskeogh,  a 

merchant  in  Belfast,  396. 
 ,  Hugh,  settled  at  Moyarget  in  Ramoan,  family 

of,  396. 

 .  Hugh,  eldest  son  of  sixth  earl  of  Kglinton,  IJ4 


Index. 


Montgomery,  Hugh,  second  son  of  Roger,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, 452;  became  second  earl,  ib.  ;  agists  in  con- 
quering Anglesey,  ib.;  his  cruellies  ib.;  is  slain 
b^r  Norwegians,  ib. ;  several  accounts  of  hia  death, 

 ,  Hugh,  sir,  slain  at  Ottcrhurn,  4G2. 

-  -,  James  sir,  of  Rosemount,  his  important  ser- 

vices, 72J  hLs  education  and  travel,  o_i  ;  receives  a 
grant  from  his  father,  QJ  ;  hi*  '  Obligation,'  ib. ; 
his  marriage,  ib. ;  fined  by  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  120 ;  attends  his  father's  funeral,  1 33, 
142 ;  his  devise,  142:  receives  a  commission  from 
Charles  L_,  »S7;  his  fathers-in-law,  I  58;  his  account  of 
O'Connally,  172;  his  third  wife,  177;  made  prisoner 
by  Monk,  1S2;  appears  before  the  council  of  slate, 
i/>. ;  is  permitted  to  return  home,  1S6;  his  memoir,  303; 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  304;  his  improvement  on 
the  estate  of  Pat.  Savage  at  Portafcrry.  304 ; 
memorable  events  in  his  life,  305 ;  his  election  as 
knight  of  the  shire,  305. 30S;  defeats  Daniel  O'Neill's 
design,  3 to;  his  efforts  10  arrest  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
1'*.;  letter  to  Onuond,  E>ec.,  1641.  ib.;  his  campaign 
in  LccaJc,  311 — 325;  letter  from  Downpatrick, 
Dec,  1641.324  ;  letters  from  Roscmount,  32s,  326; 
his  interposition  on  behalf  of  Henry  Savage,  J_2J  ; 
his  good  offices  to  sir  Charles  Coote,  328;  his  escape 
at  the  taking  of  Sligo,  329;  many  important  letters 
to,  in  the  author's  possession,  330;  his  letters  to  Or- 
rnond  in  1649,  331,  332  ;  his  escape  to  Scotland,  ib. ; 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  estates 
331 ;  his  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  333 ;  his 
Scottish  friends,  ib. ;  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him,  334;  Adair's  account  of  him,  ib.;  retires  to 
Holland,  ib. ;  returns  to  Scotland  with  Charles  II., 
336 ;  conceals  himself  for  a  time,  334;  his  secret  in- 
terviews with  the  king,  33S,  341 ;  sets  out  tnccs;nito 
for  London,  343;  is  slain  by  pirates,  U1:  inscription 
on  his  tomb  in  Greyabbey,  345,  346 ;  his  portrait, 
346;  his  character,  346.  347- 

— —  ,  James  curate,  attends  funeral  of  first  vis- 
count, 1 3S ;  was  born  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  ib.; 
sprung  from  the  house  of  Hazilhcad,  ib. ;  his  nine 
uncles  363.  364;  marries  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  widow 
of  Mr,  David  M'Gill,  364 ;  was  chaplain  to  the  first 
viscount  Montgomery,  ib.;  brought  with  him  into 
Ireland,  £300,  ib. ;  appointed  curate  of  Greyabbey, 
36 \ ;  cited  to  appear  before  the  presbytery,  ib. ;  his 
reply,  on  meeting  the  moderator,  ib.;  prevented  from 
exercising  his  office  in  his  parish,  ib.;  appointed  a 
chaplain  to  sir  James  Montgomery's  regiment,  ib.; 
marries,  as  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Hugh 
Montgomery  the  seneschal,  366;  his  second  family,  ib. ; 
his  death  in  1647,  ib.;  his  epitaph  in  Greyabbey 
church.  3S4- 

— — — •,  James,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  306. 

 — James,  son  of  second  viscount,  74. 

 ,  James,  son  of  the  author,  family"  of,  74:  is 

appointed  register  to  admiralty  courts,  270 ;  his  ar- 
rangement with  the  amhor,  his  father,  382,  383 ; 
his  vault  in  Greyabbey  opened.  406, 

 ,  James,  son  of  Hu^h  of  Ballymagown,  376, 

 — -,  James,  of  Rouskie,  in  Fermanagh,  ib. 

 ,  James  of  Lisduff,  born  in  Roscmount,  3QQ, 

 ■,  James  sixth  laird  Hcssilhead,  363. 

 ,  James,  laird  of  Langshaw,  473. 


Montgomery,  James  colonel,  fourth  son  of  the  sixth  earl 

of  Eglinton,  Si 

  ,  James  de  Lorge,  464.:  wounds  Henry  II.  of 

France,  ib.;  is  executed  by  command  of  Catherine 
dc  Mcdicis  ib.:  descendants  of,  4 fry 

 ,  Jean,  daughter  of  first  viscount,  her  dowry, 

90;  her  death,  go. 

 ,  Jean,  lady  of  second  viscount,  her  mar- 
riage, 73,  87  ;  her  presbyterianism,  124- 

 ,  Jean,  daughter  of  the  first  earl,  2Q7.  2<>S; 

her  death  at  Chester,  3Q7- 

.  ,  Jean,  daughter  of  the  hon.  James,  206. 

.  ,  Jean,  daughter  of  captain  George  of  Dun- 

bratly,  married  to  William  Shaw  of  Newtown  and 
1\.  Stockard,  355. 

 ,  Jean,  third  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Ballyma- 

gown,  37Q- 

 ,  John,  M.D.,  brother  of  first  viscount,  9. 

 ,  John,  son  of  captain  George  of  Dunbratly, 

21h  2ik  372-    ,  „      v     t  . 
 ,  John  of  Granshcogh,  3s7  ;  assists  in  the 

plantation,  ib. ;  his  descent  from  the  fourth  laird  of 

Braidstane,  ib. ;  receives  a  grant  of  Gransheogh,  ib. ." 

is  murdered  by  woodkern,  tb. ;  tradition  respecting 

his  burial-place,  3S&- 

 ,  John,  second  son  of  Hugh  of  Granshcogh. 

35S. 

 .  John,  of  Newtown,  servant  to  the  first  vis- 
count. I  3S. 

 ,  John,  of  Ballytolly.  14A  386. 

 ,  John,  of  Tullynegry,  attends  the  funeral  of 

the  first  earl,  2\o. 

 ,  John,  son  of  *'  ill-slain  Hugh,"  a  rich  mer- 
chant. 30S- 

 .John,  major,  son  of  Mr.  Alexander,  302 ; 

his  narrow  escape  from  execution,  »*.;  his  family 7*.; 
his  will,  ib. 

 ,  John,  grandson  of  Mr.  Alexander,  393. 

 ,  John  ITj  manuscript  of,  2* 

• — - —  ,  John,  sir,  of  Eagleshame,  at  Otterbum, 

461  ;  his  marriage,  462. 
 ,  Kathcrine,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Ballyma- 

gown,  married  to  Bernard  Brett,  376. 
 ,  Lewis,  of  London  and  St.  Albans,  458, 

459- 

 ,  Lucy,  daughter  of  William,  first  of  Gran 

sheogh,  358. 

—  — ,  Mary,  her  marriage  and  death,  289.  2Qa 

[  —  ,  Neil,  sixth  laird  of  Langshaw,  133^  14- 

I  ,  Neil,  de  Lorge,  slain  at  Dola,  ■}<>-).  469. 

I   1  Neil,  sir,  murdered  in  the  Bams  of  Ayr. 

47^- 

 ,  Nicholas  of  Derrybrosk.  22.  IXC  38S  ;  ht 

coat  armorial,  3S9;  his  present  to  the  author's  son. 
ib.;  sir  James  Montgomery's  visit  to,  ib. ;  his  nume- 
rous tenants  named  Montgomery,  ib. 

 ,  Nicholas  of  Melbum  Castle,  near  Trent, 

457- 

 ,  Patrick,  brother  of  sir  Hugh,  9^  142- 

—  ,  Patrick,  brother-in-law  of  sir  Hugh, 

28,  IL 

 ,  Patrick,  of  Creby,  or  Crcboy,  248:  known 

as  'Long  Patt,'  230;  had  loan  of  Montgomery 
Manuscripts,  ib. 

 ,  Philip,  seneschal  of  the  king's  forest,  457. 
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Montgomery,  Robert,  sergeant,  assists  the  sixth  laird,  I2j 
385;  settled  in   Upper  Cunningburn,  385;  his 

family,  385,  2S6. 

 ,  Robert,  curate  of  Newtown,  11 2,  141. 

,  Robert,  grandson  of  Prebendary  of  Do,  30,  3. 

 ,  Robert,  third  son  of  Hugh,  the  provost,  39  s.  - 

 ,  Rolicrt,  of  Ballydamphe,  gent,  146, 

 ,  Robert,  lieutenant,  son  of  Nicholas  of  i 

Derrybrusk,  IJA,  388. 

 ,  Robert,  son  of  Mr.  James,  366. 

 ,  Robert,  roaster  of  Giffcn,  J. 

 ,  Robert,  of  Giffen,  brother  of  fourth  earl  of 

Eglinton,  46  c,. 

 ,  Robert,  major-general,  fifth  son  of  sixth  earl 

of  Eglinton,  £. 

 — — ,  Robert,  sir,  laird  of  Skclmorlie,  II;  notice 

of  his  monument  in  f-args  Church,  467. 

 ,  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Roger,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, 4 so;  his  cruelties,  ii. 

 -,  Roger  de.  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  4^2 ; 

his  children,  it.;  builds  Shrewsbury  Castle,  i!>.;  is 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hugh,  ib.;  his  coat  of 
arms  in  Westminster,  449.  450;  builds  the  town  and 
castle  of  Montgomery,  4S2 ;  repairs  the  nunnery  at 
Wcnlock,  453,  460 ;  doomed  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, it.;  extract  from  his  charter,  ib. ;  built  the 
castle  of  Devises,  4S4 ;  endowed  the  monastery  of 
Black  Monks  at  Shrewsbury,  46a 

 ,  Samuel,  elder  brother  of  Mr.  James,  365  ; 

lieutenant  in  lord  Cromwell's  troop,  it.;  lieutenant  in 
sir  James  Montgomery's  regiment,  ib. ;  was  member 
of  a  court-martial  at  Portafcrry,  ib,;  his  death  and 
place  ol  Initial,  ib. 

 ,  Samuel,  fifth  son  of  Hugh,  of  Ballymagown, 

.176. 

 ,  Stephen,  son  of  Lewis  of  London  and  St. 

Albans,  visits  Rosemount,  4>'.i- 
 ,  Sybitl,  daughter  of  Roger,  founds  a  Preccp- 

tory,  460. 

 ,  Thomas,  fifth  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  ex-  i 

tracts  from  his  letters  to  his  father,  283  ;  his  marriage,  j 
294 ;  his  will,  ib. ;  Ins  death,  ib. 

 ,  Thomas,  of  Blackstown,  26;  carries  Con  t 

O'Neill  to  Scotland,  26  ;  receives  grant  of  lands,  2lL  [ 

 ,  Thomas,  settled  in  Leitrini,  389. 

 ,  Thomas  sir,  of  Essex.  4S7- 

 (  Thomas  Harrison,  his  genealogical  history,  z.  I 

 ,  William,  author  of  Manuscripts,  1 ;  his  ac- 
count of  himself,  1  SO;  when  his  Manuscripts  were  , 
written,  ib. ;  receives  a  sword  from  the  third  viscount, 
177;  meets  the  latter  in  Holland,  IQ7,  108;  petitions 
for  a  '  composition,'  109;  Cromwell  s  liberal  treat- 
ment of,  ib. ;  returns  with  the  third  viscount  to  Dub- 
lin, ib. ;  and  thence  to  the  county  of  Down,  200.;  his 
bitter  reflections  on  the  'usurpers,'  203.  204,  2:5;  his 
purchased  debentures,  2Q& ;   is  liberally  treated  by 
Henry  Cromwell,  210;  rc-purchascs  Florida  manor. 
2ii,  \b&,  369,  414;  obtains  a  proviso  in  the  act  of 
settlement,  zir;  piys  £150  to  col.  Barrow's  son,  ib. ; 
witnesses  the  proclaiming  of  Richard  Cromwell  in  Dub- 
lin, 214;  assists  in  planning  the  restoration  of  Charles  ■ 
II.,  210.  225;  takes  possession  of  his  lands  of  Rose-  | 
mount  and  Quintin  Bay,  221.  369;  is  appointed  a  i 
justice  of  peace  for  county  of  Down,  22S:  is  returned  I 
member  lor  the  borough  of  Newtown,  2\l,  4'7;  i*  ' 


adjudged  an  'innocent'  protectant,  232;  procures  a 
decree  of  '  innocence'  for  the  Smiths,  7*.  ;  assists  the 
first  earl  to  arrange  his  affairs,  240;  goes  to  Dublin 
with  tidings  of  the  earl's  death,  241,  242;  visits  Kil- 
kenny castle  to  inform  Ormond  of  that  event,  242 ; 
solicits  Ormond  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  earl's  son, 
ib. ;  obtains  from  Ormond  the  appointment  of  Cuslos 
Rotuiorum,  ib. ;  letter  of  seventh  carl  of  Eglinton  to 
Ormond  respecting,  ib. ;  consults  with  lord  Kanclagh 
on  family  matters,  243.  2fu;  calls  at  Mcllifont  when 
returning  to  Mount-Alexander,  ib. ;  invites  Jeremy 
Taylor  to  preach  at  the  earl's  funeral,  24^;  his  epi- 
taph on  the  first  carl  of  Mount- Alexander,  254  ;  goes 
to  I,ondon  to  obtain  a  reprisal  for  St.  Wolstans,  afro: 
rough  draught  of  his  letter  to  Charles  II.,  261 ;  is 
presented  to  the  king,  262;  is  appointed  gtnrdian  of 
the  second  carl  of  Mount-Alexander,  263  ;  obtains  a 
clause  for  reprise  in  the  act  of  explanation,  264,  406; 
is  appointed  on  the  commission  for  arranging  the 
earl's  affairs,  255  ;  is  made  deputy  Custos  Rotuiorum, 
270,  416;  had  !>ccn  'outcd '  previously  from  this  office, 
;;o,  416 ;  his  letter  releasing  the  first  earl.  230;  his 
letter  to  William  Montgomery  of  Cransheogh,  356  ; 
coat  of  arms  'depicted  by,  360 ;  his  representation 
of  the  Braidslane  Arms,  362;  takes  as  his  attendant 
Hugh,  son  of  Mr.  Jas.  Montgomery,  367;  assaulted 
by  sir  Brian  O'Neill.  ^67,  414 ;  his  kindness  to 
Hugh  Montgomery,  369 ;  is  presented  with  a  nagg, 
ib. ;  his  arrangement  with  his  son,  James  Mont- 
gomery, 382,  383 ;  list  of  his  creditors  for  small 
sums,  383  ;  his  apology  for  the  tone  in  which  his  Me- 
moirs are  written,  386,  387  ;  obtains  lands  in  Fer- 
managh for  debentures.  3^3 ;  visits  DcrrygonneHy,  i&  ; 
discovers  a  curious  sword  at  Derrygonnclly,  383  ;  his 
good  offices  to  the  Montgomerys  of  Longford,  391  ; 
sends  his  portrait  to  Derrygonnclly,  300 1  his  difficulty 
with  the  Longford  Montgomerys,  391  ;  appointed  a 
trustee  for  the  1649  officers,  406.  422;  his  birth- 
place, 4£2;  his  early  delicacy  of  constitution,  ib.; 
(lis  account  of  the  outbreak  of  1 64 1,  ib.  ;  is  taken 
to  Strabane  and  Londonderry,  408  :  is  sent  to  Glas- 

?ow  with  sir  Wm.  Stewart's  family,  ib. ;  returns  to 
.ondonderry,  ib. ;  commences  to  paint  coats  of  arms 
409 ;  is  brought  to  Rosemount,  ib,  ;  his  tutors  and 
school  companions,  ib. ;  is  removed  to  Carrickfergu-. 
after  Benburb  fight,  ib. :  enamoured  of  his  cousin  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  409,  410  ;  returns  to  Rosemount, 
410 ;  is  sent  to  Glasgow  college,  ib. ;  his  devotion  to 
his  studies,  ib.  ;  is  sent  to  Holland,  41 1  ;  the  vessel 
wrecked  at  Amlandt,  r'i. ;  his  losses  by  this  shipwreck, 
ib. ;  is  placed  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  ib.  ;  his 
Dedication  of  one  of  his  exercises,  ib.;  falls  into  a 
canal  at  Delft,  412;  prints  two  Disputations,  ib.;  the 
title  for  one  of  his  Disputatious,  ib. ;  his  Optra  jfir,^ 
ni/ia,  ib. ;  he  returns  to  England  in  1652,  ib.  ;  hears 
at  Harwich  of  his  father's  death,  413;  comes  to 
Dublin,  ib. ;  visits  the  county  of  Down,  414:  en- 
gages the  services  of  Hugh  Montgomery,  ib.  ;  returns 
to  Westminster,  ;  gets  possesion  of  Rosemount 
and  Quintin  Bay,  4j_e. ;  w'rites  a  treatise  on  the  office 
of  Custos  Rotuiorum,  416 ;  his  Optra  Stni/ia,  ib. ;  is 
deprived  of  his  estate  for  the  space  of  nine  years, 
417;  bestows  the  king's  arms,  &c. ,  on  the  corporation 
of  Newtown,  ib. ;  loses  his  election  for  the  county  of 
Down,  417-420 ;  his  error  in  settling  his  estate,  4jM  ; 
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sworn  gentleman  f.f  the  privy  council,  423 ;  meets 
Ormond  at  Lisnagarvy,  ib.;  his  account  of  Orrnond's 
visit  to  Carrickfergus,  424-429 ;  his  interview  with 
Bramhall,  4 30.  431  ;  books  bought  and  read  by.  433  ;  ' 
his steadfast  adherence  to  cpiscop.il  doctrines,  434; 
attends  the  visitation  at  I.ishum.  iA.  ;  dines  at  Hills- 
bo rough,  ib.  ;  entertained  by  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
433  ;  takes  his  wife  and  son  to  Dublin,  th. ;  visits  the 
countess  of  Mount-Alexander  and  other  relations,  ib.; 
goes  to  Trim  and  Navan  to  look  after  his  '  Ixitts,'  1*. ; 
returns  to  Koscmoiint,  »*.  ;  visits  the  countess  in  1668, 
4.y6;  is  visited  by  the  countess  and  her  daughter  in  the 
following  summer,  1*. ;  is  appointed  high  sheriff  for 
the  county  of  Down,  437;  incurs  /  300  of  debt  by  this 
appointment,  430  ;  receives  a  taffeta  scutcheon  from  1 
the  countess  of  Ardglass  456,  4S7  :  his  memoir  of 
himself,  404;  his  repository  or  tomb,  40s);  inscriptions  j 
found  in  hi»  vault,  40^ ,  406;  his  descendants,  406. 

 —  -,  William,  attends  the  funeral  of  the  first  1 

viscount  Montgomery.  142. 

 ,  William,  the  first  of  Gramheogh  and  Maghe- 

ra,  356  ;  letter  of  the  author  to,  ib.  ;  succeeds  his  1 
father,  major  Hugh,  3sH;  resides  at  Manners,  t*.  ;  ! 
owns  the  townland  of  Ballyhanwood  and  quarter  of  I 
Gortgribb,  ib.  ;  loves  a  good  breed  of  horses,  359 ; 
receives  his  coat  of  arms,  *  fairly  depicted,'  from  the 
author,  it. ;  his  coat  of  arms  and  that  of  his  wife  Mary 
McGill,  ^o. 

 ,  William,  second  of  Gransheogh,  at  college 

in  1701,  358 ;  marries,  as  his  first  wife,  Catherine  I  lall. 
359;  return  of  his  yearly  income,  3s0.  '6o;  con- 
veyance of  Flushing  Hill  to.  361  ;  marries,  as  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Hill,  ib.  ;  names  of  his  second 
family,  ib. 

 ,  William  of  Ballvskcogh,  14 1.  39;. 

 ,  William,  son  of  William  of  Ballvskcogh, 

39J  J  married  to  his  cousin  I-angshaw's  sister,  ib. 

 ,  William,  of  BallyhcTtTnS: 

 ,  William,  lieut.,  an  officer  in  sir  James  Mont 

gomery's  regiment,  322 ;  his  account  of  Hugh  of 

Ballymagown,  382. 

 — ,  William,  second  son  of  Hugh  the  provost.  39  S,. 

 — ■ — ,  William,  son  of  Hugh  of  Belfast,  a  master 

mariner,  396. 

— .  ,  William,  Rev.,  of  Ballyeaston,  363  ;  owned 

the  original  memoir  of  Ballymagown,  ib. ;  inscription 
on  his  tombstone,  ib. 

—  ■ — — ,  William,  of  Flriggend,  attends  the  funernl  of 

the  first  viscount,  139. 

Montgomery's,  instances  of  longevity  among  the,  1./*; 
poets  of  this  surname.  14S,  74_3 ;  Memorablts  of  the,  \ 
quoted,  149;  their  preferments  earned  only  by  valiant 
services,  I  SO ;  never  stained  in  their  blood,  ib.  ;  the 
family  motto,  302;  the  names  known  by,  among  them- 
selves 211'  forty-four  spellings  of  the  surname,  3S.6, 
3>7 ;  of  Scotland,  make  rich  marriages.  359  ;  cfArds. 
not  so  for  unate  in  this  matter,  ib;  many  inferior 
Montgomery's,  386;  list  of  those  who  obtained  letters 
of deni/Mi'in,  ib.;  many  came  from  Scotland  since 
1692.  396:  several  of  this  surname  well  educated,  >/>. ; 
of  England  and  Scotland,  440460 ;  of  Scandinavian 
origir,  447 ;  were  represented  by  the  dignity  of  a 
count  or  earl  in  four  kingdoms,  448. 

Montgomristoune,  a  scat  of  the  earls  of  Fglinton,  2^2  ; 
letter  written  at,  ib. 


Monuments,  none  erected  to  the  Montgomery*  at  New- 
town. 145  ;  nor  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  several  classes  of,  446- 
Mooet,  MrTjohn,  hired  by  the  author,  41a 

Moore,  ( J.irret,  lord,  notice  of,  159. 

—  ■ — ,  (ieorge.  sir,  of  Mellifont,  177- 

 ,  Henry,  viscount  Drogheda,  his  family,  176 ;  his 

affairs.  204;  created  earl  of  l>roghcda,  229. 

 .  Mary,  the  first  wife  of  third  viscount  Montgomery, 

her  death,  2flfi;  her  children,  ib. 

- — -,  Patrick,  settled  in  the  Ards,  54- 

 ,  Quintine,  of  Aughneil,  54. 

—  ,  Ursula,  of  Leixhp.  201  >. 
Morcville,  gTeat  family  of,  in  Scotland,  45 

Mort  cloths,  kept  for  hire  by  first  congregation,  Belfast, 
111 

Mount-Alexander,  why  so  named,  03;  town  land  of  ib.  . 
return  of  family  to,  17c,,  176;  title  adopted  by  the  tint 
earl,  229. 

Mountross  another  form  of  Rosemount,  1  ;  a  place  so 

called  near  Ardquin,  2. 

 .  a  place  so  called  in  Ayrshire,  2. 

Mount -Stewart,  in  Tyrone,  34. 

Mowatt,  Margaret,  of  Ingliston,  her  dowry,  90. 

Moyarget,  in  Ramoan,  a  family  of  Montgomery's  settled 

in.  396. 

Muir,  Jean,  of  Glanderston,  her  dowry,  ga 
Muir,  Patrick,  of  Aughneil,  138. 
Mulachan.  cheese,  39. 

Mure,  sir  William,  oTRowallan,  his  poetry,  14S. 
Murray,  sir  William,  notice  of,  132,  141. 

MKTahtf.ns,  the,  418. 

M 'Cart y,  Justin,  account  of,  388. 

M'Cashzn,  Hugh,  of  Ballygrange,  42. 

—  ,  John,  Con  O'Neill's  attorney,  41. 

M'Clellan.  sir  Robert,  marries  elder  daughter  of  sir  Hugh 

Montgomery,  &8_j  lands  obtained  by  his  marriage, 

gg,  Kg ;  his  death.  8^ 

 ,  Robert,  sir,  of  Batlycastle  and  Ardkilley,  £& 

M'Clelland,  family  of,  in  Galloway,  SJL 
M'Clellands,  family  of,  in  I-ondonderry,  35  s. 
M'Dowall,  ancient  family  of,  <j4_ ;  pedigrees  of,  25. 

 ,  John,  of  Garthland,  4J ;  142. 

M"Gill,  David,  curate  of  Greyabbey,  123;  notice  of  his 

family,  ib,;  inscription  on  his  tomb,  134- 
 — ,  Hugh,  captain. son  of  David,  assists  in  preparations 

for  funeral  of  the  first  earl,  244.;  left  no  issue,  347. 

366, ,368,  4 1 3. 

 — ,  Hugh,  son  of  captain  James,  slain  at  Athlonc, 

362. 

 ,  James,  captain,  son  of  David,  2s I;  his  lands  near 

Belfast,  358  ;  his  family,  361,  363. 
 — ,  James  »on  of  capt.  James  *hun  *t  Bortglenone, 

 ,  Jean,  wife  of  captain  James,  her  entries  in  the 

family  Bible,  361  ;  names  of  her  children,  ib. ;  names 
of  her  family  connexions  ib.;  bequeaths  her  Bible  to 
her  daughter  Mary.  362;  her  will,  ib. 

,  Mary,  Mrs  Wm.  Montgomery,  her  right  in  lands 
near  Belfast,  35ft;  her  family  arms,  360. 

 ,  William,  son  of  captain  James,  purchases  Bally- 
nest  er,  362. 

M'Gennis  lord  Iveagh,  his  movement  in  1688,  271. 
M'Genni^es,  tenants  of  the,  418. 
M-Kail,  Hugh,  238. 
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M'Lec,  Duncan,  leased  Ballyhannode,  53. 
M'Mullin,  Hugh,  medical  practitioner,  14a 
M'Neill,  Hector,  34^  343. 

 ,  Lydon,  j^; 

 ,  Margaret,  343. 

 ,  Roger,  342, 


Naale,  Thomas,  teacher  of  music  at  Newtown,  409. 
Navan,  teat  of  Episcopal  residence  at,  Ml* 
Naill,  a  Scottish  settler  of  this  surname,  S4- 
Nevin,  family  of,  in  parish  of  Donaghadce,  53. 

 ,  Hugh,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  family,  IK. 

 ,  Thomas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Monkxoddin, 

53- 

 ,  Thomas,  of  Monkroddin,  jun. ,  1  3S. 

 ,  Thomas,  sen.,  of  Arkeen,  139. 

 ,  Thomas,  of  Uallycopeland,  2  so- 

Newark,  castle,  nolicc  of,  I_L 

Newcastle,  notice  of,  314, 

Newcomen,  Thomas,  sir,  notice  of,  277. 

Newtown,  market  at,  in  1607,  Sqj  erected  into  a  Corpo- 
ration, 6j;  enjoy*  the  right  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament,  ib.;  list  of  its  members  from  1613  to 
1S00,  62,  6j8_;  its  market  cross  described,  68. ;  Charles 
II.  proclaimed  at,  in  1649,  ib. ;  priory  of,  converted 
into  Newtown  house,  83:  Newtown  house,  burned 
in  1664,  &j±  2&£:  s*,c  occupied  by  Colville-housc, 
ib. ;  rejoicings  at,  in  1649,  178:  meeting  of  officers  at, 
1 86;  Lands  in  manor  of,  267,  2&L 

Nicholl,  John,  extracts  from  his  Diary,  342,  343. 

Nigrum  theta,  explanation  of  the  phrase,  234. 

Non-jurors,  in  Ulster,  275. 

O'Cahan,  Donald  Ballagh,  his  interviews  with  bishop 

Montgomery,  363  his  fate,  22^ 
O'Conally,  lieutenant-colonel,  notice  of,  171,  172,  173 ; 

sent  to  press  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  in 

Ulster,  326. 

O'Dogherty,  Cahir,  sir,  his  youth,  193  his  foster-brothers, 
19 ;  proclaimed  by  sir  Henry  Docwra  as  the  queen's 
0T>ogherty,  ib.;  knighted  by  Mountjoy.  ib.;  his 
marriage,  20 ;  his  residences,  ib. ;  his  revolt  and 
death,  21 ;  his  estates  granted  to  Chichester,  ib. 

O'Donnell,  Nial  Garve,  extract  from  his  'informations,' 

Officers,  1649,  406  ;  names  of  trustees  appointed  for,  422. 
O'Hanlon,  Redmond,  account  of  his  death,  1 19. 
O'Hara,  Cahil  or  Charles,  his  estate,  90 ;  notice  of  his 
family  by  yEngus  O'Daly,  ib. 

 ,  Thady,  married  to  Catherine  O'Neill,  84. 

O'Hoole,  sham  freeholders  made  by,  418. 

Oirear  Caoin,  supposed  early  name  of  Donaghadce, 

Okeham.  baron  Cromwell  of,  connected  with  the  Morevills 

and  Montgomery*,  4Ss;  his  career,  ib. 
Oliver's  mirmidons,  their  overwhelming  influence  in  the 

Commons,  247. 
O'Neill,  Brian,  surnamcd  Fagartach,  13,  45. 

Brian  Mac  Felim,  his  letters,  S9;~his  revolt,  ib. ; 


his  assassination,  ib. 

 ,  Brian,  sir,  assaults  the  author,  367,  414 ;  is 

saultcd  by  Hugh  Montgomery,  ib. ;  notice  of  his 


as- 


reer, 


:r,  367,  368. 
.  Lathe 


O'Neil,  Con,  of  Castlereagh,  hU  descent,  L3_i  his  Imprison- 
ment, 2tj  his  sons,  233  his  wife,  ib ;  his  brothers, 
ib ;  his  escape,  26^  32  ;  terms  with  Braidstane,  2_2 ', 
received  at  court,  23 ;  his  preference  for  Castlereagh, 
33;  pardon  of,  36;  grant  from  Hamilton  to,  36;  his 
feoffment  to  sirHugti  Montgomery,  40;  his  grant  of 
woods  to  sir  Hugh,  41  ;  his  releases  to  sir  Hugh 
Montgomery,  60,  7_oj  his  failures  to  sir  Hugh,  82 ; 
his  residences  alter  leaving  Castlereagh,  ib. ;  supposed 
date  of  his  death,  ib.;  his  burial  place,  ib.;  destruction 
of  his  castle,  83 ;  his  esteem  for  the  first  viscount 
Montgomery,  144 ;  his  widow  marries  Henry  Savage 
of  Ardkecn,  477,  4S3. 

 ,  Con  Ofje,  son  of  Con  of  Castlereagh,  22,  84, 

121.  332.  323- 


crine,  sister  of  Daniel,  843  married  to  Thady 


O'Hara.  1*. 
 ,  Con,  first  earl  of  Tyrone,  4_3- 


— — ,  Daniel,  son  of  Con  of  Castlereagh,  22 ;  his  annuity 
from  lands  in  Castlereagh,  78;  Clarendon's  account 
of,  83;  Carte's  account  of  ib.;  his  marriage,  83, 
84  ;  his  attempts  to  regain  his  estates,  84^  310;  arch- 
bishop Laud's  letters  concerning,  84.;  notices  of  his 
death,  ib. 

 Ij  Ellis  ny,  deed  from  Con  to,  81,  8_2_i  her  jointure, 

475  ;  her  second  marriage,  477,483;  date  of  her  death, 
ii. ;  rivalry  between  viscounts  Ards  and  Cla&naboy 
tor  possession  of  her  lands 


 ,  families  of  the,  in  the  County  of  Down,  307. 

— ,  Henry  Roe,  son  of  Owen  Roe,  his  cruel  death 

iSS. 

 ,  Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  restored,  24;  received  at 

court,  ib. ;  proposal  of.  to  James  VI.,~».  ;  surrenders 
to  Mountjoy,  45 ;  his  flight,  manner  of  letting  his 
estates  to  tenants,  434. 

 ,  Hugh  Boy,  son  of  Con  of  Castlereagh,  82, 

— — ,  Hugh  Mergagh,  grant  to,  82 ;  sells  to  sir  Foulk 
Conway,  ib. 

 ,  Nial,  son  of  Brian  Fagartach,  joined  by  the 

Savages.  478. 

Owen  Roe,  notice  of,  166:  his  letters  to  Charles  L 


167;  forms  an  alliance  with  Monk,  179;  his  propo- 
sitions, 1 80;  his  death,  166;  is  lamented  by  the  Irish, 
ib. 

 -,  Shane,  surname  of,  443  slab  at  Cushendun, 

 ,  Tool,  or  Tuathal,  grant  to,  82. 

Orange,  William  Lj  prince  of,  10, 

— •  ,  William  II.,  prince  of,  his  character  and  aims, 

33|,  336 ;  furnishes  a  small  squadron  to  Charles  II., 

 ,  William  III.,  prince  of,  sends  commissions  to 

Ulster,  2j8  ;  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Mount  Alexander, 

ib. 

Ormond,  I>ukc  of,  ingratitude  of  Charles  II.  to,  226  ;  is 
threatened  with  impeachment,  ib. ;  narrowly  escapes 
assassination,  ib.  ;  his  friendship  for  the  family  of  the 
first  earl  of  Mount- Alexander,  2J22.;  visits  Carrickfer- 
gus  in  1666,  423. 

 .  marchioness  of,  liberally  treated  by  Henry  Crom- 
well, 3ir> 

Onnond-Ossory,  James  Butler,  earl  of,  notice  of,  iisi 
Orphan  children,  preyed  on  by  wolves,  1 18. 
Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  carl  of,  his  letter  to  Ormond,  236. 
Orthodox,  author's  meaning  of  the  term,  206. 
Owen,  Dr.  John,  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  210. 
Oxmoiultown  green,  rendezvoux  of  royalists  at,  219. 
Oy>  1. 1  SkotlanJ,  what,  3H7. 
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Palls,  kept  for  hire  by  first  congregation,  Belfast,  185. 
Papists,  innocent,  qualifications  for  restoring,  22& 
Parks  and  houses,  names  of  such  as  were  not  to  be  sold, 
199' 

Parliament,  Irish,  of  1661,  account  of,  211  ;  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  24J  ;  of  James  II.,  name*  of 
those  attainted  by,  in  county  of  Down,  27.2,  273; 
members  of  parliament  paid  for  their  services, 

Parsons,  sir  Richard,  notice  of,  436,  437- 

 ,  sir  William,  notice  of.  1 

Patcrson,  James,  esq.,  letter  of,  liL 

Peacock,  James,  son  of  John,  146. 

 ,  John,  of  Tullykeavin,  gent.,  146. 

Peebles,  Thomas,  letter  of  bishop  Jer.  Taylor  referring  to, 
240 ;  his  knowledge  of  language  and  history,  ib. 

Penbroch.  Herbert,  sir  Win.,  first  carl  of,  4S-- 

I'encils,  or  Pencels,  what.  143. 

Pendragon.  account  of  this  epithet,  .) ; 4. 

Pensions,  list  of  preachers  receiving,  in  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth.  2JJL 

Pcntland  hills,  Scottish  army  at  the,  339. 

Percival.  sir  J.,  notice  of.  264. 

Percy,  Henry,  surname*!  Hotspur,  his  capture  at  Otter- 
burn,  461 ;  his  random  applied  to  the  erection  of 
Polnoon  castle,  ib. 

Perrot,  sir  John,  letter  of,  to  James  L,  121. 

I'etry,  or  Petrie,  Alexander,  account  of.  334,  411 

Petty,  sir  William,  purchase*  debentutes,  2L&. 

Pictland.  its  extent,  339. 

Piepowder,  Court  of,  what,  42. 

Piracy,  in  Irish  and  Scottish  seas.  1  1 

Plantation  of  Ulster,  notice  of  its  oppressive  tendency, 
as,  2I1 ;  account  of.  55,  56. 

Plot,  Mood's,  names  of  conspirators  in,  237 ;  lists  of  such 
as  were  punished,  23S. 

Poems  in  the  Latin  language,  Scottish  writers  of,  397. 

Poesy,  the  author's  remarks  on.  399- -403. 

Polnoon.  or  Ponounc.  castle  of.  whin  built.  361,  461. 

Pond,  fresh  water,  at  JoyinouiU,  4-6. 

l'ont,  Timothy,  quoted,  2ii. 

Portafcrry,  town  of.  304. ;  castle  of,  ib.  ;  estate  of,  304, 

305;  Samuel  Montgomery  buried  in  the  church  o:,  ,0  5. 
Porttnore,  family  of  Johnstons  settled  at,  54- 

 ,  castle  and  park  of,  246. 

Portpatrick  purchased  by  first  viscount  Arris,  112;  church 

built  in,  124;  harbour  built  at,         lands  of,  sold  by 

the  third  viscount  Montgomery.  256. 
Portrait,  of  a  boy,  preserved  at  Don^hadee,  38$,  2S6. 
Portraits,  family,  noticed,  117. 
Posts  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  14. 
Potatoes  when  introduced,  64.;  writers  on,  quoted,  ib. 
Pourpoint,  meaning  of  the  term,  iSg. 
Precedency,  contests  for.  4_;  law  of,  in  respect  to  an  heiress, 

403-  , 

Pres'iyteiianistn  in  Ulster,  a  result  of  the  plantation,  432. 

Presbyterians,  abandon  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  1 19 ; 
their  union  with  royalist*.  I~S;  imitate  their  Scottish 
brethren,  100 :  unite  with  episcopalians  in  1688; 
their  defection  lamented  by  members'  of  their  own 
body,  274,  27_£  <  taught  by  events  to  moderate  their 
aims,  ib. 

Presbyterian  ministers,  "cajoled."  222:  their  humiliation, 
236 ;  their  interview  with  the  lords  justices,  ib.  ;  their 
difficulties  arising  from  Mood's  plot  2jS.  2  jy,  24a 

I' rest  on,  Thomas,  Ulster  king  at  arms,  139,  142. 


Preston,  battle  of,  122. 

Primrose,  the  Belfast  Apothecary,  241. 

Proportions,  of  land,  their  extent, 

Protestants,  northern,  declaration  of,  in  16S8,  273 ,  pro- 
ceedings of,  223j  274. 

Protesters,  who,  i_j_2  ;  list  of  the  principal,  341. 

Proverbs,  quoted  and  illustrated.  255,  373. 
j  Psalms  of  David,  kousc's  translation  of,  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  kirk,  403. 

Purfrcy,  Henry,  134. 

Quarries,  stone  and  slate,  fii, 
Quems,  notice  of.  63J  their  general  use,  ib. 
Quintinbay,  seized  Dythe  author,  221;  its  names  explained, 
221,  222. 

Ra.nelaoii,  Catherine  Boyle,  lady,  2f£L 

 ,  Richard  Jones,  third  viscount,  ib. 

Rapparees,  notice  of,  3s 7- 
I   Ralhniine*.  battle  of,  I  go. 

I  Rawdon,  Arthur,  sir,  compels  sir  T.  Newcomen  to  retreat 
from  Lisncgarvcy,  277;  excepted  from  mercy,  279. 

 ,  George,  notice  of,  163. 

 ,  Helena,  lady,  notice  of,  279. 

Rebellion  of  1641,  outbreak  of,         309;  progress  of, 
i;i  ;  name*  of  Irish  leaders  in,  151,  IS*  ;  proclama- 
tion declaring  it  endc<l,  -Q»- 
•   R'.'gicides,  fate  of  the.  22". 

Regiments,  twelve,  raised  in  Ulster,  27S. 

Rcilly,  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.,  her  Gaualegiatl  History,  2. 

Remcmstrators,  who,  339 ;  list  of  principal,  341. 

Rents,  of  Celtic  chief,  how  paid,  4 IX 

Repository,  in  Greyabbey,  account  of,  403. 

Re:oluiioncrs,  who.  340. 

Restoration,  rejoicings  at  the,  222.  223. 

Ridcre,  use  of  the  term,  ,46. 

Rithmers,  Scottish,  notice  of,  148. 

Kit-son's  country  chorister,  ballad  in  quoted,  liL 

Ronanc,  Grace,  family  of,  375,  376. 

 ,  James,  letter  of,  37b  ;  inventory  of  his  plate, 

Roos,  Gryssall,  lady  Kcir,  her  letter,  367. 

Rose,  the  name  of  a  gift  horse,  369. 

Roscmount,  when  so  named,  1.2:  other  places  so  named 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  1;  date  of  fire  at,  2$i  de- 
struction of,  by  fire,  opj  seized  by  the  author,  211*421; 
device  over  the  entrance  door,  34J  ;  arrangement  re- 
specting the  estate  of.  ,Sa.  j8? ;  sale  of,  in  1717, 42£j 
estimate  of  its  value  in  1719,  3S9.  360- 

Rosen,  general,  appointed  to  command  at  Deny,  2$ll 
his  cruelties,  ib. 

Ross,  Alexander,  notice  of  his  works,  397,  398. 

Rouen,  the  king  of  Navarre  killed  at.  47 L. 

Roundheads,  meaning  of  the  term,  203,  204. 

Row,  Sr.inuel.  Mr.,  134. 

Royalty,  cause  of,  expires  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, lojj. 

Rump,  the,  notice  of,  104 ;  fagg  end  of  Long  Parliament, 
19S  ;  re-assembles  after  Richard  Cromwell's  abdica- 
tion, 217;  revived  and  continued  until  the  Restora- 
tion, 221. 

Russell,  Geo. ,  of  Rathmullen,  83. 

— — — ,  colonel,  37c. 

Russells,  notice  of  several  families  of  the,  314,  315. 
Rust,  Dr.,  preaches  at  the  funeral  of  the  hrst  earl  of 
Mount-Alexander,  2^  245;  notices  of,  245;  extract 


- 
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from  his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  carl  of 

Mount-Alexander,  258. 
Rutherford,  Samuel,  his  intolerant  sentiments.  24s- 
Ryswick,  notice  of,  196. 

St.  Croix,  or  Sagadahoc  It,  granted  to  sir  William  Alex- 
ander, 87. 

St  Dominic,  priory  of,  at  Newton,  fii;  its  walls  roofed, 
ib. 

St.  James'  Park,  where  situated,  423. 
St.  Lawrence,  origin  of  this  surname,  445. 

 ,  Frances,  her  epitaph,  177. 

St  Wolstan's  estate  of,  granted  to  the  first  earl  of  Mount- 
Alexander,  229;  schedule  of  the  property,  233 ; 
grant  of,  to  Mount- Alexander  revoked,  234,  235  ;  re- 
prisal for,  sought,  z&l 
Salys,  or  Saullies,  what,  131. 
Saunderson,  Robert,  notice  of,  163. 
Savage,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Geo.  Wilton,  gt. 

 ,  Henry,  of  Ardkccn,  131, 139;  his  religious  views, 

«8. 


Hugh,  son  of  Patrick  of  Portaferry,  his  education, 
91,  413;  sir  James  Montgomery's  guardianship  of, 
182  ;  resides  at  Camesure,  2S0;  his  death,  2J_. 
— ,  Hugh,  nicknamed  'Old  Rock,'  237. 
— ,  John,  son  of  Henry  of  Ardkeen.  2^2.  253, 
Mary  Kennedy,  Mrs.,  of  Newtown,  notice 


of. 


atrick,  son  of  Rowland,  of  Portaferry,  366. 
Patrick,  son  of  Patrick,  married  to  Jean  Mont- 


gomery,  89_,  his  children,  gj  ;  his  death,  ib. 
— ,  Patrick,  of  l>erry  and  Portaferry,  36s. 
Redmond,  366. 

iruthcr 


Richard,  brother  of  Henry.  136. 

 — ,  Richard,  son  of  Robert,  136. 

 ,  Robert  366. 

 ,  Roland, 

 ,  Sarah,  her  marriage.  91. 

 ,  Shecla,  or  Celia,  wife  of  John  M'Donnell  sur- 

named  Cathanath,  8, 
 ,  families  of  this  surname  in  the  Anls  and  Lecale, 

307.  308. 
Schools,  founded  at  Newtown,  iao. 
Scopes,  of  land,  what,  55- 

Scotch  settlers  in  the  Ards,  their  industry  and  prosperity, 

66 ;  surnames  of  many,  66,  67. 
Scotland,  curious  account  of  its  productions,  350-352. 
Scottishmcn,  to  hold  the  sea-coast,  32,  33. 
Scottish  Worthies,  nanus  of  some,  274. 
Scrabo,  freestone  of,  tLL. 
Scutcheons,  what,  143. 
Sea-oar,  what,  its  uses,  62, 
Sectarians,  who,  1 7& 
Semple,  lord,  i_l 

 ,  William,  sir,  133,  141. 

 ,  William,  sir,  of  Lctterkenny,  notice  of,  408. 

 ,  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  surname  of, 

442  ;  the  family  of,  ib. 
Seneschal,  the  office  of,  held  by  Hugh  Montgomery, 

366. 

Seton,  Alexander,  sir,  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton,  £ 
Settlement,  Act  of,  described,  23 1  j  nine  MS.  volumes  re- 
lating to,  232. 
Shannon,  mile  line  of  the  river,  372. 


Si 


Shaw,  Arms  of  the  family  of,  143. 

 ,  Elizabeth,  first   viscountess,  her  burial-place, 

247. 

 -,  Hugh,  captain,  deputy  Custos,  4»6,  252. 

 ,  Hugh,  of  Killbright,  his  will,  252,  2 S3- 

— — ,  John,  of  Greenock,  family  of,  si,  c,2;  obtain--  a 
grant  of  lands  in  the  Ards,  52. 

 ,  John  or  James,  his  sons  and  daughters,  ISL 

 ,  John,  son  of  James,  133. 

 ,  Patrick,  of  kelsoland,  10, 

 ,  William,  provost,  250. 

 ,  William,  of  Itallyganway,  his  descendants,  age  >. 

Shaws,  lairds  of  Greenock,  then-  residences,  10.  u. 

 ,  of  Ballygellie  and  Ballytweedie,  52. 

Shaw-Stewarts,  represent  the  Shaws  of  Greenock,  11. 

Sheriffs  for  the  county  of  Down,  list  of,  437,  438,  430. 

Shrewsbury,  priory  for  Black  Monks  at,  453. 

Sidney,  Henry,  sir,  his  notice  of  Upper  Ctannaboy,  73. 

 ,  Henry,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  286 ;  his  go- 
vernment unpopular,  287. 

Silk,  slave,  trade  in,  4S8. 

Skefhngton,  John,  sir,  second  viscount  Massereene,  246  ; 

notice  of,  279  ;  his  losses  during  the  revolution,  ib. 
Skclmorlic,  castle  of,  27j  family  of  noticed,  466,  467, 


¥>')■ 

Slaves,  bought  and  sold  by  Scottish  nobles,  455. 
Sleuth-hound,  the,  notice  of,  n8 
Sligo,  taking  of,  in  164S.  329. 
Slutt  Neales,  woods  of,  SftT"^ 

Smith,  Thomas,  sir,  notice  of,  Tfi  7_ij  his  grant  of  the 
Anls  from  Elizabeth,  1l\  his  proposal  to  sell  his  in- 
terest therein,  7jj  his  non-fulfilment  of  the  original 
indenture,  21±  72i 

 ,  William,  sir,  notice  of,  75;  his  tomb,  ib.;  his 

renewed  efforts  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  Ards, 
77- 


-,  lieutenant,  commander  of  a  privateer,  344;  lunge! 
with  seventeen  others,  34  S- 
Smush,  what,  30. 
Soccage,  tenureby,  explained,  34. 
Soldiers,  provision  for,  228. 
Solemn  league  and  covenant,  what,  178. 
Southwell,  Robert,  sir,  inscription  on  his  tomb  263. 
Squire,  etymology  of  the  term,  353. 
Stage-coaches  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  15. 
Staple,  bonds  of,  what,  176. 

Statutes,  in  Henry  VII.,  23_i  l  Henry  VIII.,  25;  11 
Elizabeth,  extracts  from,  43,  46  j  Act  for  abofisEing 
the  distinction  of  nations,  IOI2,  23  ;  lj  Car.  L,  161: 
12  Charles  II.,  34. 

Stewart,  Adam,  Dr.,  notices  of,  335,  411. 

 ,  Andrew,  his  A/S.  quoted,  27J  his  account  of 

Con  O'Neill's  escape,  ib. ;  his  account  of  first  set 
tiers,  6x1  liberated,  239;  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
240. 

■,  Alexander,  sir,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie 


Lagan  forces,  183;  notice  of,  ib. 

 ,  Alexander,  captain,  of  Bellamorane,  249- 

 ,  George,  lieutenant-colonel,  197. 

 ,  Katherine,  date  of  her  death,  Li  1 20 ;  her  funeral 

entry  quoted,  i,  120;  her  tomb,  120.  1 2 1 . 

 ,  Robert,  sir,  his  commivaon  in  1641,  I  <7,  1&L2 ; 

treaclitrously  captured,  1S2;  his  force  joined  by  that 
of  Mervyn,  183. 


xviii 
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Stewart,  Samuel,  major,  rented  lands  from  the  Boyds, 
347- 

 ,  William,  sir,  notices  of,  93,  94,  134;  his  commis- 
sion in  1641,  H7.  162:  is  tolfl  oT  the  outbreak  of 
1641,  407;  his  measure*  for  its  suppression,  408;  his 
houses  burned,  it.;  his  descendants,  it. 

 ,  William,  Mr.,  son  of  sir  William,  1 39. 

Stirling,  old  countess  of,  o^j  names  of  her  children,  it. ; 
inscription  on  her  parents'  monument,  it.;  came  to 
reside  with  her  daughter,  lady  Ards,  it.;  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  at  Newtown,  it. 

Stirling,  committees  of  kirk  and  estates  retreat  to,  340 ; 
its  castle,  3SQ;  its  bridge,  it. 

Stool  of  repentance,  an  engine  of  piesbytcrianism,  297, 
298;  illustrations  of  its  uses  it. 

Slowe,  LL  B.,  Mrs.,  extract  from  her  letters,  397. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  his  disastrous  administration,  L1&. 

Strand,  a  well-known  one,  316, 

Straughan,  or  Stracluui,  colonel,  his  services  for  the  co- 
venant, 340;  joins  Cromwell,  341. 

Sirongbow,  notice  of,  450;  his  family,  it.;  his  cruel  con 
duct  to  his  son,  it. 

St  rowans,  what,  39_. 

Style,  change  of,  40. 

Supersedeas,  what,  373. 

Surnames,  how  introduced,  440-446;  derived  from  trades, 
445;  derived  from  complexion,  it.;  derived  from 
lands,  44s,  446 ;  Scottish,  instances  of  their  change 
in  France,  469- 

Sutherland  of  Duffus.  sir  Alexander,  366. 

Swadlin,  John,  notice  of,  41S. 

Sweating  sickness,  of  155 1  and  1597,  la 

Sword,  a  remarkable  one  described,  t4&, 

T  \r.c-RAOG,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  38. 

Talbot,  John,  sir,  inscription  on  his  sword,  390. 

 ,  Richard,  sketch  of  his  family,  234;  his  influence 

with  the  duke  of  York,  it;  his  ambition,  it. 

Tanistry,  law  of,  what,  44 ;  illustrations  of,  45. 

Tartans,  worn  by  the  Scots  of  Ulster,  65. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  writes  to  Ormond  respecting  the  Pres- 
byterians, 339;  his  letter  to  the  seventh  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton  respecting  Peebles,  240;  declines  preaching  at 
funeral  of  first  earl  of  Mount-Alexander,  244  ;  diffe- 
rent estimates  of,  it.  ;  attends  visitation  at  Lisne- 
garvey,  435. 

1  ea,  when  first  used  in  Scotland,  270. 

leagues,  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  Irishmen,  22. 

Tcinic,  meaning  of  the  term,  21,  22. 

Tcrringham,  or  Ternyngham,  Arthur,  notice  of,  L&L 

Titles,  defective,  commission  for  remedy  of,  129. 

Togher,  meaning  of  the  word,  32 1. 

Toghcr  good,  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
377 ;  received  by  Montgomcrys  with  their  wives, 
472- 

Tories,  their  principal  haunts  in  Ulster,  119 ;  names 
of  chiefs,  it. ;  severe  law  against,  it. ;  bunted  in 
county  of  Down,  it. ;  wood  kern  on  foot  so  called, 

Townlands,  distribution  of,  in  Ireland,  je,;  MS.  mapped 

survey  of,  it. 
Towns,  materials  for  building  of,  in  the  Ards,  61. 
Trevor,  Edward,  sir,  1 32.  '  41,  l$A 
 ,  John,  Mr.,  son  of  sir  Edward,  ii. 


Trevor,  Marcus,  colonel,  I39j  assists  in  planning  the  res- 
toration, 210 ;  creatcjviscount  Dungannon,  224 ; 
returned  for  Down,  417,  418. 
Trevors,  principal  residences  of  the,  305. 
Trim,  rectory  of,  106, 
.  Tullaghmore,  or  Tollimore,  notice  of,  319. 
I  Tumbledown  Dick,  a  nickname  for  Richard  Cromwell. 
217. 

Turners,  copper  coin  known  as, 
(  Tulbury,  a  priory  of  black  monks  at,  4(0. 
I  Twcedale,  lady,  notice  of,  412;  Baillie's  account  of  the 
festivities  at  her  marriage,  it. 

Tyrconnell,  duke  of,  his  proclamation,  272. 

1  Ulster,  lords  and  captains  of,  4^;  territories  of,  44- 
J  Ussher,  James,  D.I).,  his  marriage.  98 ;  his  family 

his  controversy  with  M alone.  104;  doctor  01  divi- 
nity, it. ;  receives  recommendatory  letters,  104,  lOJ ; 
seeks  to  be  parson  of  Trim,  105 ;  his  movements 
known  to  bisnop  Montgomery,  it.;  his  reception  by 
Montgomery  in  London,  it. ;  is  introduced  to  the 
king,  107  ;  is  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary,  it  ;  the 
king  orders  him  to  preach,  it  ;  his  reluctance,  it. ; 
his  successful  effort,  ifiS;  receives  royal  promises  and 
favours,  it. ;  repudiates  the  authority  of  the  Wcstmuv 
ster  Assembly,  it. ;  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  MSS. . 

Utcr,  notice  of  this  British  prince,  444- 

Vau-ancf.,  Robert  and  Margaret,  Iljcj,  ihl. 
Varro,  P.  Tcrcntius,  quotation  from,  14$. 
Vaughan,  sir  James,  notice  of,  lin. 
Venison,  plentiful  in  Clannaboy,  349. 
Vespasian,  his  goodness,  212,  213. 

W:allace,  George,  Mr.,  251. 

 ,  William,  sir,  avenges  the  death  of  his  friends. 

Waller,  sir  Hardrcss,  notice  of,  22Q ;  surrenders  Dublin 

Castle  to  Coote, 
Wallingford  House,  its  site,  215  ;  meeting  of  officers  in, 

it. 

War,  court  of,  at  Portafcrry,  322. 
Wards,  families  of,  in  the  Ar<h,  jc>S 
Waring,  William,  high  sheriff  oT  county  Down,  373, 
439- 

Watson,  Robert,  a  teacher  at  Donaghadee,  356. 

Well,  a  famous  one  in  Carrickfergus  Castle,  427 

Wcnlock,  ancient  nunnery  of,  converted  into  a  priory  for 
Black  Monks,  4^1 

While,  family  of,  at  LeLxlip,  234. 

Whitehall,  galleries  of,  423 ;  when  the  council  of  state 
first  met  there,  108. 

Wigton,  viscountess,  marries  the  first  viscount  Ards,  ill: 
refuses  to  reside  in  Ireland,  it.;  her  death  and  fune- 
ral, IIS ;  her  family,  112,  n< 

Wilton,  Geor] 
219. 

Winchester  dry  measure,  what,  .320. 
Wintoun,  Margaret  Montgomcrie,  countess  of,  J. 
Witchcraft,  supposed  case  of,  at  Carnmoncy,  205;  a' 
Irvine,  it. 

Wolf-dogs,  proclamation  against  their  removal  from  Ire- 
land, llS. 


brge,  assists  in  planning  the  restoration, 


Index. 


Wolseley,  William,  colonel,  notice  of,  287. 

Wolves,  rumours  concerning  among  the  settlers,  6_j_,  their 
depreciations,  ib.;  Irish  names  for,  117;  various 
means  used  to  destroy  them,  117,  1 18:  great  increase 
of,  ib. 

Wood-kern,  rumours  concerning,  among  the  settlers,  6a; 
their  depredations,  /'*.;  names  of  noted,  119;  mas- 
sacre by,  357. 

Woods,  on  Slutt  Kcales,  l>y  whom  cut  down  S6;  granted 


by  Con  O'Neill  to  sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  4J_,  fr); 
abundant  near  Belfast,  69;  litigations  concerning, 
85.86. 

WooTfen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  63. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  197;  prisoners  taken  at,  413 

Year,  distinction  between  the  civil  and  historical,  40. 

Yew  trees,  why  planted  in  churchyards,  92. 

York,  duke  of,  his  residence  in  HolvroodT"26o.,  270. 


CORRIGENDA. 


''•'g'-r  Si.  fourth  line  of  iext,/'»  Mouck  /W.Monck. 
„    $6,  fifth  line  of  text,/*-  corner  read  C  omer. 

„    too,  note  43.  second  column  second  linc,/v  JWIymao|uir>adoc  read  Ballymaciwiuaiiw 
197,  fifth  line  of  the  text./>r  Solamin        Sol.tmcn  ;  awl  for  miseries  read  nuscri.v. 

.,    212,  note  60,  for  1675  read  1657. 
22  j,  note  29,       228  riW  218. 

„    237,  note  72,  for  1683  read  1653. 

„    245,  at  the  end  of  note  4  add :  -The  foregoing  references  arc  quoted  from  Buckle's  Cniiisa.'iv;: 

England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 
„    270,  note  42./"'  '633  ,6S3. 
„    286,  289,  290,  notes  68,  3,  4,  for  Lilly  r<W  Lely. 
„    303,  note  4,  for  1 820  /w./  1 835. 
„    350,  note  il,  for  Sl  Manchan's  nvJ  Si.  Mauchans. 
„    40;,  note  l.  for  quoquc  rWquxquc  ;  and  for  C'aryl*>eus  rsad  Coryphaeu-. 
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